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STATE OF THE NATION IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

€ 

1689. npHE constitution of England had now 
* J- assumed a ne rvovspect. The maxim 
of hereditary, mdefeisible right was at length 
renounced by a free parliament. 'The power 
of the croWti was acknowledged to flow from 
no other fountain than that of a contract with 
the people. Allegiance and protection were 
declared reciprocal ties defending upon each 
other. The representatives of the nation made 
a regular claim oP rights in behalf^ of their 
constituents;maud William III. ascended the 
throne in consequence of an express eajnt ula- 

Vo^ III. 


tion with the people. 9 Yet,hn this occasion, 
the zeal of the parliament towards their deli* 
verer seems to have overshot their attachment 
to their owijjiberty and privileges: or at least 
they neglected the fairest opportunity that ever 
occurred, to rUtregcli those prerogatives of the 
crown tt!> yhich they imputed ail the late and 
formercalam^ies of the kingdom. Their new 
monarch retained the old regal power over par¬ 
liaments in its full extent. He'Vvas left at 
liberty to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and 
dissolve them at his pleasure. He was enabled 
to influence elections, and oppress corporations. 
He possessed the right of choosing % is <?#n 
council; of nominating all the great officers 
* 0 
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of the state, and of the household, of the army, 
the navy, and the church. He reserved the 
absolute command of the militia: so that he 
remained master ( of r all the instruments and 
■engines of corruption and violence, without 
any other restraint than his own moderation, 
and prudent regard to the claim of rights, and 
principle of resistance, m which the revolution 
was founded. In a word, the settlement was 
finished with some precipitation, before 1 ’ the 
plan had been properly digested and matured; 
and this will be the case in every establishment 
formed upon a sudden emergency in the face 
of opposition. It aas^ibserved, that t'ne king, 
who r was made by the people, had it in his 
poster to rule without them; to govern jure 
divine, though he was created jure hutuano ; 
and that, though the 'change proceeded from 
a republican spirit, the settlement was built 
upon tory maxims; for the execution of his 
government continued still independent of bis 
commission, while his own person remained 
sacred and inviolable. The prince of Orange 
had been invited to England by a coalition of 
parties, united by a common sense of danger: 
but this tie was no sooner broken than they 
flew asunder, and each resumed its original bias. 
Their mutual jealousy and rancour revived, 
and was heated by dispute into intemperate 
zeal and enthusiasm. Those who at first acted 
from principles of patriotism were insensibly 
warmed into partisans; and king William soon 
found himself at the head of a faction* As be 
had been bred a Calvftiist, always ex¬ 
pressed an abhorrence of spiritual persecution, 
the presbyteifans, and other protestant ^iis- 
senters, considered him as their peculiar pro¬ 
tector, and entered mjo his interests with the 
most zealous fervour and assiduity. For the 
same reasons* the fronds of the church be¬ 
came jealous of his proceedings, and employed 
all their influence, first in opposing his eleva¬ 
tion to the throne, and afterwards in thwart¬ 
ing his measures. Their party was espoused 
by all the friends of the lineal succession; fry 
the Roman-catholics; by those who were per¬ 
sonally attacked to the late king; and by such 
as were disgusted by the conduct and peiffbnal 
deportment of JkYilliaA since his arrival in 
England. They observed. That, contrary to 
his declaration, he bad plainly aspired to the 
crown; apd treated his father-iu^aw with in¬ 
solence and rigour: that his army contained a 
number of foreign papist% alftost equal to 
that of the English Homan-catbr^idt whom 
Janies had employed: that the Reports so in¬ 
dustriously circulated about the birth of the 
prince of Wales, the treaty with France for 
enslaving England, and the murder of the earl 
of Essex—reports countenanced by tbe prince 
of Orange—now appeared to be without fiJun- 
Jfcrvior F that tbe Dutch troops remained in 
London, while the English forces were distri¬ 


buted in remote quarters: that the prince 
declared'the first should be kept about bis 
person, and the latter sent to Ireland: that 
the two bouses, out of complaisance to Wil¬ 
liam, had denied their late sovereign tbe jus¬ 
tice qf being heard in his own defence: and, 
that the Dutch had lately interfered with tbe 
trade of London, which was already sensibly 
diminished. These were tbe sources of discon¬ 
tent, swelled up by the resentment of some no¬ 
blemen, and other individuals, disappointed 
in their hopes of profit apd preferment. 

ACCOUNT OF '►'HE NEW MINISTRY. 

William began his reign with a proclama¬ 
tion, 1 for confirming all protestants in the* 
offices which they enjoyed on the first day of 
December: then he chose the members of his 
^council, who were generally staunch .to his in¬ 
terest, exc&pt the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the earl of Nottingham, [Seejwte, A, at 
the end nf this Vol^ and these were admitted 
in complaisance to the church-party, which it 
was not thought advUeable to provoke. Not¬ 
tingham and Shrewsbury were appointed secre¬ 
taries of state: the privy-seal was bestowed 
upon the marquis of Hallifax: the earl of 
Danby was created president of the council. 
These two noblemen enjoyed a good share of 
the king's confidence, and Nottingham was 
considerable, as head of the church-party: 
hut the # chief favourite was Bentinck, first 
commoner on the list of privy-counsellors, 
as well as groom of the stole and privy purse. 
D^Auverquerque was made master of the 
horse, ^pylestein of the robes, and Schombct g 
of the ordnance: tbe treasury, admiralty, and 
i chancery, were put in commiqMon ; twelve able 
judges were chosen; and tbe diocese of Salis¬ 
bury being vacated by tbe death of Dr. Ward, 
the king, of jiis ofin frfie motion, filled it 
with Burnet, who had been a zealous stickler 
for his interest; and, in a particular man¬ 
ner, jnstruut&jtal in effecting the revolution. 
Saucroft, archbishop of Canterbury, refused 
to consecrate this ecclesiastic, though the 
reasons of his refusal are not specified; but, 
beifi£ afraid of incurring the penalties of a 
premunTre^ he granted a commission to the 
bishupof London, and three other suffragans, to 
perform y»at ceremony. Qurnet wqs a prelate 
►of some parts, amfc£reat industry; moderate 
in his nations of churcb-discrpiiue, inquisitive, 
meddling, fkin, and credulous. In cousequeuce 
of having incurred tbe displeasure of the late 
kfe)g,*he had retired to the continent, and 
fixed his residence in Holland, where be was 
naturalized, and attached himself to the inte¬ 
rest of the prince of Orange, who consulted 
him abqpt the affairs of England. He assisted 
in drawing up the prince's manifesto, and 
wro^some other papers and pamphlets in 
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defence of his design. He was demanded of the posture of affairs at home likewise de. 
the States, by the English ambassador, as a manded their serious consideration: that a 
fugitive, outlawed by king James, and* good settlement was necessary, not only for the 
excepted in the act of indemnity: nevertheless, establishment of domestic peace, but also for 
he cqpe over with William, in quality of his the support of the protestarifc interest abroad: 
chaplain; and, by his intrigues, contributed that the affairs of Ireland were too critically 
in some measure to the succe»#of that fxpe- situated to admit the least delay in their deli- 
dition. The principal individuals that com- byations: he, therefoy, begged they would be 
posed this ministry, have been characterised in speedy &nd effectual in concerting such mea- 
the history of the preceding reigns. We have sure* as should be judged indispensably neces- 
had occasion to mention the fine talents, the sary for the gel fare o&>the natjpn? The com* 
vivacity, the flexibility of Halifax: the plausi- mons returning to their house, immediately 
bility, the enterprising gqpius, the obstinacy of ,passed a vote of thanks to his majesty, and 
Danby£the pompous eloquence, the warmth, made an order that bis speech should be taken 
3fid ostentation of Nottingham; the probity into consideration. After the throne had been 
and. popularity of Shrewsbury. Godnlphin*, declared vacant by a snSall majority of* the 
now brought into the treasury, was modest, >peers, those who opposed that measure %ad 
silent, sagacious, and upright. Mordaunt, ap- gradually withdrawn jbemselves fft>m the 
' pointed first commissioner of that bqard, and bouse, so that very few remained but such as 
afterwards created earl of Monmouth, was, were devoted to the new monarch. These, 
# open, generous, and a republican in» his prin- therefore, brought in a bill Tor preventing all 
ciples. Delamere, chancellor of the exchequer, disputes concerning the present parliament, 
promoted in the sequel to the rank of eaffl In the mean time, Mr. Hambden, in the lower 
Warrington, was close and mercenary. Obse- house, put the question, Whether a king 
quiousness, fidelity, and attachment to bis elected by the lords spiritual and temporal, 
master, ^composed the character of Bentinck, and the commons assembled at Westminster, 
whom the king raised to the dignity of earl coming to and consulting with the said lords 
of Porftand. The English favourite, Sidney, and commons, did not make as complete a 
was a man of wit and pleasure, possessed of parliament, and legislative power and autho* 
the most engaging talents for conversation and rity, as if the said king should cause new elec- 
private friendship, but rendered unfit for pub- tions to be made by writ? Many members 
lie business by indolence and inattention. He affirmed, that the king's writ was as necessary 
was ennobled, and afterwards created carl of as his presence to the being of a legal pari i a- 
Romney; a title which he enjoyed with several ment, and, a^the convention was defective in 
'successive posts of profit and importance. The this particular, if could not be vested with a 
stream of honor and preferment ran strong in parliamentary authority by anjumanagement 
favour of the whigs, and this appearance*of whatsoever. The whigs replied, That the 
partiality confirmed the suspicion an8 resent- essence gf ^parliament cdhsisted in the meeting 
inept of the opposite party. * * ' ,and co-operation of thiking, lords, and com¬ 

mons; and that it waf not material whether 
they were convoked by writ or by letter: they 
proved this assertion by examples deduced from 
the history of England: they observed, that a 
new election would be attended with great 
trouble, expence, and loss of time; and that 
sffch delay might prove fatal to the protestant 
interest in Ireland, as well as ta the allies on 
theweontinent. In the midst of this debate, 
the hill was brought dpwn fr^m the lords, and 
being read, a committee was appointed to 
make some amendments. These were no 
sooner matte than the commons sent it back to 
the upper nouse, and it immediately received 
the royal asMnt. By this act, the lords and 
commons, assembled at Westminster, were 
declarfU Ae two houses of parliament to all 
intents and purposes: it likewise ordained. 
That the present act, and all other acts to 
which the royal assent should be given before 
the next prorogation, should be understood and 
adfhdged in law to begin on the thirteenth day 
of February: that the members, instead of film 
old oaths of allegiance and supremacy, should 


THE CONVENTION CONVERTED INTO 
A PARLIAMENT^ 

The first resolution taken in the new 
council was to convert the contention into a 
parliament, that the new settlement might be 
strengthened by a legal sanction, which was 
now supposed to be wanting, as the assembly 
had not been convoked by the kind's writ of 
summons. The experiment of a new*elhctk>n 
was deemed too hazardous; tbefefore„ the 
council determined that the king should, fay 
virtue of fiis own authority, chang? the con-» 
veation intolfpadfiamqntrby going to She house 
of peers with the usual state of a sovereign, and 
pronouncing a speech from the throne to both 
houses. This expedient was accordingly prac¬ 
tised. [See note B, at the end qf tki* Fol.'] *He 
assured ting he should flever take any step 
that would diminish the gofid opinion they bad 
conceived of his integrity. He told ^ietn that 
Holland Was jn such a situation as required 
their immediate attention and assistance*; that 
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take the new oath incorporated In tfiis act, and sent prisoners to the Tower. Then he 
under the ancient penalty; and, that the pie- informed the two bouses of the step lie had . 
sent parliament should be dissolved in the £aken, and even craved their advice with re¬ 
usual manner. Immediately after this trans- gard to his conduct in such a delicate affair, 
action, a warm dfebate arose in the house of which had compelled him to trespass upon the 
commons about the revenue which the eour- law of England. The lords thanked bun for 
tiers alleged had devolved with the crown upon the <&re he tdbk of their liberties, and desired 
William, at least, during the life of James; fyr he would secure all disturbers of the peace: 
which term the greater part of it hSd been but tbe commons empowered him by a bill to 
grauted. The members in the opposition af- dispense with the habeas-coi-pus act till the 
tinned, thaAhf.se grant,s were vacated with the seventeenth day»of April next ensuing. This 
throne; and at length it was voted, That .the was a stretch of confidence in the crown wfaicli 
revenue had expired. Then a motion was made, had qpt been made in faftoirf of the late kin>. 
That a revenue should he settled on the king even while Argyle and Monmouth wewfin opm 
and queen; and the l&ifie resolved it should he rebellion. A spirfy&f discontent* bad uy tli^ 
takffh into consideration. While they detibe- time diffused itself through the army, and be¬ 
rated, on this affair, they received a message, come so formidable to the court, that tl\% 1 
from his%n:ijesty, importing. that the late king king resolved to rctAn the Dutch troops in 
had set sail from Brest with an armament to England^ and send over to Holland iu their • 
invade Ireland. They forthwith resolved to groom such regiments as weii' most tinctured 
assist his majesty ftfth their lives and fortunes: with disaffection. Of these the Scottish regi- 
they voted a temporary aid of four hundred nieiit of Dumbarton, commanded by mareschal % 
and twenty thousand pounds, to be levied by SgWoherg, mutinied on its march to Ipswich, 
monthly assessments; and both houses waited seized the military chest, disarmed the officers 
on tfie king to signify this resolution. But this who opposed their design, declared forking 
unanimity dkl not take place, till several lords James, and with four pieces of cannon began 
spiritual ns well as temporal had, rather than their march for Scotland. William, being in¬ 
take the oaths, absented themselves from par- formed of this revolt, ordered gi neral Ginckel 
liameut, Thenonjuring prelates were Sancroft, to pursue them with three regiments of Dutch 
archbishop of Canterbury, Turner, bishop of dragoons, and the mutineers surrendered at 
Ely, Lake, of Chichester, Ken, of Bath and discretion. As the delinquents were natives 
Wells, White, of Peterborough; Lloyd, of Nor- of Scotland, which had not yet submitted in 
wich, Thomas, of Worcester, and Fr.tnpton, form to the new government, the king did not 
of Gloucester. The temporal pen^who refused think proper to punish them as rebels, but • 
the oath, were the duke of Newcastle, the earls ordered them to proceed for Holland, accoid- . 
of Clarendon? Litchfield, Exetei, Yarmouth, ing to his first intention. Though this atteinj t 
and Stafford; the lords Griffin and St a wd. rive proved abortive, it made a strong impression, 
of the bishops withdrew thcm&elvA jrom tlie upon the ministry, who were divided among 
house at one time; But, before they retired, themselves, and wavered in their principles, 
one of the number muted for a bill of tolera- However, they used this opivortuuity to bring 
tion, and another of comprehension, by which in a bill for punishing mutiny and desertion, 
moderate dissenters might he reconciled to the which in a litlje time passed both houses, and 
church, and admitted into ecclesiastical bene- received the total assent. v 
(ices. Such bills were actually prepared and 

presented by the earl of Nottingham, whore- CORONATtylN, AND ABOLITION OF 
reived the thanks of the house for the partis « IIEARTH-MONEY. * 

he had take^. From this period, the party 

averse to the government of William werg.di»- The coronation oath [See note C, at the 
tinguished by the appellation 0 f Nonjurors, end of this Vol.\ being altered and explained, 
They rejected tfte notion of a king de facto, as that •er^mony was performed on the eleventh 
well as all other distinctions aiul limitations ; day of April, the bishop of London officiating, 
and declared for the absolute power, and at tfig king’s desne, in the room of the metro- 
divine hereditary indcfeisible rigut of sove* >pulitan, who was a malcontent; ami next day 

the conynons, in kabody, on the king 

and queeu^at \V bitch til, with an address of 
congratulation. William, with a view to con¬ 
ciliate the affection of his new subjects, aiul 
check the progress of clamour and discont nt, 
signified in a solemn message to the house of 
commons, his readiness to acquiesce in any 
measure they should think proper to take for 
a new regulation or total ^suppression of the 
hearth-money, which he understood was a 


reigns. <, 

MUTINY IN THE ARMY. * 

«* 

This faction had already begun to practise 
against the new government. The king having 
received some intimation of their designs from 
intercepted letters, ordered the pari of Anran, 
^Robert Hamilton, and some other gentle¬ 
men of the Scottish nation, to be appreltcuded 
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grievous imposition on his subjects; and this 
lax was afterwards abolished. He was gratified 
with au address of thanks, couched in the 
warmest expressions of duty, gratitude, and 
affection, declaring they would take such mea¬ 
sures in support of his crown, as wfculd convene 
the world that he reigued in the hearts of his 
people. ^ 

THE COMMONS VOTE MONEY TO IN¬ 
DEMNIFY THE DUTCH. 

• C e 

UJ* h#d, in his answer to their former ad- 
tkess, assured them of hiiycoustant regard to 
use. rights and prosperity of the natiou: he had 
' < 9 plained the exhausted state of the Dutch; 
expatiated upon the zeaf of that republic for 
■ the interests of Britain, as well as the main- 
tenance of the protestant religion; ami ex¬ 
pressed Ills hope, that tlie English njrliament 
would no't only repay the sums they h;ul ex¬ 
pended in his expedition, but likewise firahy 
support them to the utmost of their ability 
against the common enemies of their liberties 
and reliyon 4 He had observed that a consi¬ 
derable army aud fleet would be necessary for 
the redaction of Ireland, and the protection of 
Britain; and he desired they would settle the 
revenue in such a manner, that it might he 
collected without difficulty aud dispute. The 
sum total of the money expended by the states- 
gcneral in William’s expedition, amounted to 
seven millions of guilders, aud the tointnons 
granted six hundred thousand pounds for the 
discharge of this debt, incurred for the preser- 
i at ion of their rights and religion. They voted 
funds for raising and maintaining an^irmy of 
two-and-twenty thousand men, as wi;ll as foi* 
equipping a numerous fleet: but they prodded 
for no more than half a year's •subsistence of 
the troops, hoping^the reduction of Ireland 
might be finished in that tei*n; and this 
instance of frugality the king considered as a 
mark of their diffidence of his administration. 
The whips were resolved to supply him* gra¬ 
dually, that he might be the more dependent 
upon their zeal aud attachment: but he was 
not at all pleased with their precaution. 

* . • 

WILLIAM’S EFFORTS IN FAVOUR OF 
THE DISSENTERS. / 

m * • 

S fiLUAM qtfts miturallyJSassed to Calvinism, 

averse to persecution. Whatever promises 
he had made, and whatever septiments of 
respect he had entertained for the chujeh of 
England, he seemed now in a great meamfce 
alienated from it, by the opposition he had met 
with from its members, particularly from the 
bishops, who had thwarted his measures. By 
al>senting themselves from parliament, and 
refusing the (Alb, they had plainly disowned 
his title, and renounced his government* He 


therefore resolved to mortify the church, am) 
gratify his own friends at the same time, by re¬ 
moving the obstacles affixqfi to non conformity, 
that all protestant dissenters should be rendered 
capable of enjoying and exercising civil em¬ 
ployments. When he gave his assent to the 
bil^ for suspending the haheas-coiyus act, he 
recumm&ndecfVhe establishment uf a new oath 
in liey of those of allegiance and supremacy: lie 
expressed his jjope that they wo^j ltf 4 leave room 
for the adiuissiou of all bis protestant subjects 
f wlio should be found qualified for the ser¬ 
vice; he 0 said, such a conjunction would unite 
them the more firmly aiOong themselves, and 
strengthen them against their common adver¬ 
saries^ In consequence of (his hint, a clause 
was inserted in the^bill for ahrugaling»thc old 
and appointing the*new*oaths, by which the 
sacramental test was declared unnecessary in 
rendering any person capable of enjoying any 
office or employment. It was, however, re¬ 
jected l>y a great majority in the house of lords. 
Another clause for tlie same purpose, though 
in different terms, was proposed by the kftig’s 
direction, and met with the same fate, though 
in both cases several noblemen entered a pro¬ 
test against the resolution of the house. These 
fruitless efforts, in favour of dissenters, aug¬ 
mented the prejudice of the churchmen against 
king William, who would have willingly com¬ 
promised the difference, by excusing the clergy 
from tlq^oaths, provided the dissenters might 
be exempted from tty? sacramental test: but 
this was deeffied*the chief bulwark of the 
church, and therefore the proposin'as rejected. 
Tin*church-party in the house of lords moved, 
that instead of inserting $ clause, obliging the 
clergy to take the oatlit, the king should be 
^empowered to tender (Jhem; **wl, in ease of 
their refusal, they should ineui^the penalty, 
because deprivation, or the apprehensions of 
it, might make them desperate, and excite 
them to form designs against the government. 
This argument had no weight with the cuiu- 
mens, who thought it was indispensably neces¬ 
sary to exact the oaths of the clergy, as their 
exayyple influenced the kingdom iff general, and 
the youth of the nation were formed under 
their instructions. A?ter a 4ong and warm 
debate, all the mitigation that could be ob¬ 
tained, was a clause, empowering the king to 
indulge anjl twelve clergymen, deprived by 
virtue of this^act, with a third part of their 
benefices during pleasure. Thus the ancient 
oaths cy allegiance and supremacy were abto- 
gated: the declaration of nun-resistance in the 
act of uniformity was repealed: the new oath 
of allegiance was reduced to its primitive sim¬ 
plicity, and the coronation-oath rendered move 
ex^icit. The clergy were enjoined to take the 
new oaths before the first day of Au^ist, on 
pain of being suspended From their office for six 
months, ami of entire deprivation, iu cate thev 
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should not take them before the expiration of 
this term. They generally complied, though 
with such reservations and distinctions as were 
not much for thmhonour of their sincerity. 

ACT FOR A TOLERATION. 

r S* I 

The king, though r baffled in hi# design 
against the sacramental test, resolved to in¬ 
dulge the disinters with a toleration; and a 
bill for this purpose being prepared by the 
earl of Nottingham, was, after some debate, 0 
passed into a law, under the title qf an act 
for exempting their tajyesties’ protestant sub¬ 
jects dissenting froAi the church of England 
from the jienalties of certain laws. It exacted, 
That none of the penal lfiws should be con¬ 
strued to extend to those dissenters who should 
take the oaths to the present government, and 
subscribe the declaration of the thirtieth year 
of the reign of Charles II. provided that they 
should hold no private assemblies or conventi¬ 
cles with the doors shut; that nothing should 
be Construed to exempt them from the pay¬ 
ment of tithes, or other parochial duties: 
that, in case of being chosen into the office of 
constable, church-warden, overseer, &c, and 
of scrupling to take the oaths annexed to such 
offices, they should be allowed to execute the 
employment by deputy: that the preachers 
and teachers in congregations of dissenting 
protestants, who should take the oaths, sub¬ 
scribe the declaration, together ..with all the 
articles of religion, except tho thirty-fourth and 
the two succeeding articles, and part of the 
twentieth, should be exempted from the pdhal- 
ties decreed against ivm-conforroisd, well as 
from serving upon jiivies, or acting m parish 
offices: yet all justiceseof the peace were em¬ 
powered to require such dissenters to sub¬ 
scribe the declaration, and take the oaths; 
and, in case of refusal, to commit them to 
prison, without bail or mainprise. The same 
indulgence was extended to anabaptists, and 
even to quakers, on their solemn promise, 
before God, to be faithful to the king and 
queen, and their assenting by professioivmd 
asseveration to those abides which the otliers 
ratified upon ofeth: they were likewise re¬ 
quired to profess their belief in the Trinity 
atid the Holy Scriptures. Even the papists 
felt the benign influence of Willia&h’s modera¬ 
tion in spiritual matters: he rejected the pro¬ 
posal of some zealots, who exhorted, him to 
enact severe laws against popish' recusants. 
Such a measure, he observed, v. mid alienate 
all the papjsts of Europe from the interests of 
England, and might produce a new Catholic 
league, which would render the war a reli¬ 
gious quarrel: besides, he would not pretend 
to^scregn the protestants of Germany and 
Hungary, while he himself should persecute 
the Catholics of England. He therefore re¬ 


solved to treat them with lenity; and though 
.they were not comprehended in the act, they 
eqjoyed the benefit of the toleration. 

VIOLENT DISPUTES ABOUT THE*BILL 
• FOR * COMPREHENSION. 

We have observed, that. In consequence of 
the motion made by the biohojR when they 
withdrew from parliament, a bill was brought 
into the house of lords for uniting their ma¬ 
jesties’ protestant ^subjects. This was Ex¬ 
tremely agreeable to the king, who Jjad the 
scheme of comprehension very milch at beagu 
In the progress of the bill a warm debate 
arose atx>ut the posture of kneeling at the 
sacrament, which wA given up in favour of 
the dissenters. Another, no less violent, en¬ 
sued upon the subsequent question, “ Whe¬ 
ther these should be an addition of laity in 
the commission to be given by the king to the 
tpslujM and others of the clergy, for preparing 
such a reformation of ecclesiastical affairs as 
might be the means of healing divisions, and 
correcting whatever might be erroneous or 
defective in the constitution.” A great num¬ 
ber of the temporal lords insisted warmly on 
this addition, and when it was rejected, four 
peers entered a formal protest. Bishop Bar- 
net was a warm stickler for the exclusion of the 
laity; and, in all probability, manifested this 
warmth in hopes of ingratiating himself with 
his brethren, among whom his character was 
very far from lieing popular. But the merit- 
of this sacrifice was destroyed by the argu¬ 
ments he had used for dispensing with the 
posture t>f kneeling at the sacrament; and by 
his proposing in another proviso of the bill, 
that the subscribers, instead ^bf expressing’ as¬ 
sent or consent, should only submit, with a 
promise of conformity. 

THE COMMONS ADDRESS THE KING 
TO SUMMON A CONVOCATION. 

The bill was with difficulty passed in the 
bouse of lords: but the commons treated it 
with neglect. By this time, a great number 
of msiconA'nt members, who had retired from 
parliament, were returned, with a view to 
thwagt the administration, though they could 
not prevent the settlemekit. Instead of pro¬ 
ceeding owith the foil, they*j*ret jnted an ad 
dress to the king, thanking him for his gra¬ 
cious declaration, and repeated, assurances, 
that be would maintain the church of England 
as Wy law established; a church whose doctrine 
and practice had evinced its loyalty beyond all 
contradiction. They likewise humbly besought 
his mqjesty to issue writs for calling a convoca¬ 
tion of tne clergy, to be consulted in ecclesias¬ 
tical matters, according to the ancient usage 
of parliaments; and they declared they would 
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forthwith take into consideration proper me. I thousand pounds, chargeable with the appoint- - 
tbods for giving ease to protestant dissenters. I mentsof the queen dowager, the prince and 
Though the king was displeased at this address,* princess of Denmark, the judges, and mare- 
in which the lords also had concurred, he schal Schomberg, to whoiA ttye parliament had 
returned a civil answer by the mouth of the already granted one hundred thousand pounds, 
earl of Nottingham, professing (is regard for in consideration of his important services to 
the church of England, which should always the nation. The commons aiso voted, that a 
be his peculiar care, recommending the dig- constant revenue of twelve hundred thousand 
sentera to their protection, and promising to 4 ^pounds should be established for the support 
summon a convocation as soon as such a mea- of tHb crown in time of peace. m 
sure should be convenient. Tfiis message pro* * * • 

duced no effect i*favour of the bill, which KING TAKES UMBRAGE AT THE PRO-' 
lav neglected on the tablfc Those who dkoved * CEEDINGS OF THE WHIG-PARTY, 
ro^t, 1Ad n«> other view titan that of display- I * # 

ffijj their moderation: ana now they excited Ty e king took umbVage at these restraints 
theft friends to oppose it with all their in- laid upon the application of the public money, 
terest. Others were afraid of espousing it, , 'whicft were the most salutary fruits of the%e- 
lest they should be stigmatized as enemies to volution. He considered them as marks of 
the church; and a great number of the most diffidence, by which he was distinguished from 
eminent presbyterians were averse to a scheme 11 his predecessors; and thoi^ht them an un- 
*of comprehension, which diministhd their grateful return for the services he had done 
strength, and weakened the importance^£the the nation. The tones perceived bis disgust, 
party. Being, therefore, violently opposed and did not fail to foment his jealousy against 
on one band, and but faintly supported on their adversaries, which was confirmed .by a 
the other, no wonder it miscarried. The fresh effort of the wbigs, in relation to a militia, 
king, hotoeft?r, was so bent upon the exccu- A bill was brought into the house, for regu- 
tion of Jhis design, that it was next session lating it in such a manner as would have ren- 
revived in another form, though with no better dered it in a great measure independent both 
success. of the king and the lords-lieutenants of coun* 

ties. These being generally peers, the bill was 
SETTLEMENT OF THE REVENUE. suffered to lie neglected on the table: but the 

attempt confirmed the suspicion of the king. 
The next object that engrossed tlje atten- who be£an to think himself in danger of being 
tion of the parliament, was the settlement of enslaved by ^republican party. The tories 
a revenue for the support of the government, had, by the chaifnel of Nottingham, made 
Hitherto there had been no distinction of wii£t proffers of service to his majesty: but com- 
was allotted for the king's use, and ^hat was plained at tye same time, that as they were in 
assigned for the service of the public; so that danger of being proseci^&d for their lives and 
the'sovercign wa* entirely master of (be whole •fortunes, they could not, without an act of in- 
supply. As the revenue in the late reigns had demnity, exert themselves in favour of the 
been often embezzled and misapplied, it was crown, lest they should incur a persecution 
now resolved that ^certain suit^phould be set from their implacable enemies, 
apart for the maintenance of the king's house¬ 
hold, and the support of his dignity; and that HEATS AND ANIMOSITIES ABOUT THE 
the rest of the public money should be # em- % BILL OF INDEMNITY, 
ployed under the inspection of parliament. 

Accordingly, since this period, the commons These remonstrances made suth impression 

have appropriated the yearly supplies to cer- on The king, that he sent a message to the 
tain specified services; and an account of the house by Mr. Hambddti,.recommending a bill 
application has been constantly subiftitfed to of indemnity as the most effectual means for 
both houses, at the next session." At •this putting an end to all controversies, distinctions, 
juncture, the prevailing party, or tye ithigs, and occasions of discord. He desired it might 
fletermined that tiie revenue should be granted* be prepared with all convenient expedition, 
frotn year to year, or at least for a snftall term and with sue# exceptions only as should seem 
of years; that the king might find himself tiecessaty Jor the vindication of public justice, 
dependent tipon the parliament! and merit the safety of him and his consort, and the 
the renewal of the grant by a just and pffpjiiar settlement aftl welfare of the nation. Ail ad* 
administration. In pursuance of this maxim, dress of thanks to bis majesty was unanimously 
when the revenue foil under consideration, voted. Nevertheless, his design was frustrated 
they, under pretence of charges and anticipa- by the backwardness of the whigs, who pro- 
tions which they had not time to ^examine, ceeded so slowly on the bill, that it could not 
granted it bjsa provisional act for one year be brought to maturity before the enfl ot 4 m 
only. The civil list was settled at six lipjpdred session. They wanted to keep the scouqfl ( 
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over the heads of their enemies, until they I affection. The great scheme which he had 
should find a proper opportunity for revenge; | projected of a confederacy against France, be- 
and, in the mean time, restrain them from { gan at this period to take effect. The princes 


opposition, by the terror of impending ven- 
geance. They ittfected to insinuate Chat the 
king’s design was to raise the prerogative as 
high as it had been in the preceding reigns; 
and that he for this purpose pressed pi act of 
indemnity, by virtue of which he might legally^ 
use the instruments of the late tyranny. •* The 
earls of Aioirnouth and Wanrngton indus¬ 
triously infused these jealousies into the minds 
of their party: on the other hand, the earl oft 
Nottingham inflamed William’s distrust of his 
old friends: both siaes*succeeded in kindling 
an Animosity, which'had like to have prorfuced 
confusion, notwithstanding the endetvours" 
used by* the earls of ^Shrer'shury and Devon¬ 
shire to allay those heats, and remove the 
suspicions that mutually prevailed. \ 

BIRTH of the DUKE of GLOUCESTER. 

was now judged expedient to pass an act 
for settling the succession of the crown, accord¬ 
ing to the former resolution of the convention. 
A bill for this purpose was brought into the 
lower house, with a clause disabling papists 
from succeeding to the throne: to this the 
lords added/* Or such as should marry papists/’ 
absolving tbe subject in that case from allegi¬ 
ance, The bishop of Salisbury, by the king’s 
direction, proposed that tbe princessPSophia, 
dutchess of Hanover, and her pqp fjrity, should 
be nominated in the act of* succession, as the 
next protestaCt heirs, failing issue of the l^pg, 
and Anne princess of Denmark. T^ese amend¬ 
ments gave rise to wfijrm debates in the lower 
house, where they were vigorously opposed,< 
not only by those whft wished well in secret 
to the late king and the lineal succession; but 
likewise by the republican party, who hoped 
to see monarchy altogether extinguished in 
England, by the death of the three persons 
already named in the bill of succession, 
lords insisted upon their amendments, and 
several fruitless conferences were held between 
the two houses. At length the bill was dfopt 
for the prcsent # in consequence of an event 
which in a great measure dissipated the fears 
of a popish successor. This was the delivery j 
of the princess Anne, who, on the twenty-seventh 
day of July, brought forth a son, christened 
by the name of William, anc^Lftefwards created 

duke of Gloucester, _ • 

• • 

AFFAIRS OF THE CONTINENT. 

• 

In the midst of these domestic disputes, 
William did not neglect the affairs of the con¬ 
tinent. He retained all his former influAee 
ilS^HollStid, as his countrymen had reason to 
confide in his repealed assurances of iuviolable 


of the empire, assembled in the diet, solemnly 
exhorted the emperor to declare war ngainst 
the French king, who had committed number¬ 
less infractions of tbe treaties of Munster, 
Osnabruck, Nimeguen, and the truce; invaded 
* their country without provocation, and evinced 
himself an inveterate enemy of the holy Ro¬ 
man empire. They, therefore, besought his 
imperial majesty to conclude a treaty of pegee 
with*the Turks, wh# had offered advantageous 
terms, and proceed to an open,ruptff?:e 
Louis: in which cdse, they would consider it C* 
a war of the empire, and support their head in 
t be most effectual manner. The states-generSl 
published a declaration against the turnon 
enemy, taxing him with manifold infractions 
of the treaty of commerce; with Ivaviug in¬ 
volved thf subjects of the republic in the per-* 
secutftn which he had raised against the ^ ro 
tcslSmts; with having cajoled and insulted them 
with deceitful promises and insolent threats; 
with having plundered and oppressed the Dutch 
merchants and traders in France pant, finally, 
with having declared war against tljp states, 
without any plausible reason assigned. The 
elector of Braudcnburgh denounced war against 
France, as a power whose perfidy, cruelty, and 
ambition, it was tbe duly of every prince to 
oppose. The marquis de Castanaga, governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands, issued a counter 
declaration to that of Louis, who had declared 
against his master. He accused the French king 
of having laid waste the empire, without any re¬ 
gard to tjieobligations of religion and humanity j 
pr even to the laws of war; of having couute- 
nanqpd tfle most barbarous apts of cruelty <\ml 
oppression; ami of having intrigued with the 
enemies of Christ for the destruction of the em¬ 
pire. The erA>eror negotiated an alliance of¬ 
fensive and defensive with the states-general, 
binding the contracting parties to co-operate 
with their whole power against France and her 
allies! It was stipulated, that neither side should 
engage in a separate treaty, on any pretence 
whatsoever; that no peace should he admitted, 
until the Jreaties of Westphalia, Osnabruck, 
Munftef, and the Pyrenees, should have been 
vindicated*: that, in case of a negotiation for a 
peac£ or truce, the transactions on both sides 
'should be communicated bond fide: and tba£ 
Spain aifd England should bSinvUed to acc&de 
to the treaty. In a separate article, the con¬ 
tracting powers agreed, that, in case of the 
Spanish king’s dying without issue, the states- 
general should assist the emperor with all their 
forces to take possession of that monarchy: 
that they should u # se their friendly endeavours 
with tlieiprinces electors, their allies, towards 
elevating his son Joseph to the dignity of king 
of the»Romaus; and employ their utmost force 
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against France, should she attempt to oppose 
his elevation. 

« 

WAR DECLARED AGAINST FRANCE. 

William, who was the squl of thjs confe¬ 
deracy, found no difficulty hi persuading the 
English to undertake a war against their olds 
enemies and rivals. On the sixteenth day of 
April, Mr. Hambden made a motion for taking 
into consideration the state of the kingdom 

# with respect ty France, and foreign alliances; 
atad^he commons unanimously resoled, tbit, 

his majesty should think fit to engage 
in a war with France, they would, in a parlia¬ 
mentary way, enable him to carry it on with 
vigour. An address was immediately drabn 
up, and presented to the king, desiring he 
would seriously consider the destructive me¬ 
thod* taken of late years by the French Mug 
against the trade, quiet, and iflWest of the 
nation, particularly his present iuvasfeyn of Ire¬ 
land, and supporting the rebels iri that kingdom. 
They did not doubt but the alliances already 
made, and those that might hereafter be con¬ 
cluded By bis majesty, would be sufficient to 
redqfe the French king to Such a condition, 
that it should not be in his power to violate 
the peace of Christendom; nor prejudice the 
trade and prosperity of England; in the 
mean time they assured ids majesty he might 
depend upon the assistance of his parliament, 
acording to the vote which had gassed in the 
house of commons. This was a welcome ad¬ 
dress to king William. He assured them, that 
no part of the supplies, which they mightjgrant 
for the prosecution of the war should be mis- 

* applied; and, on tbe seventh dav of May he 
•declared war#aga»nst the French monarch. #n 
this occasion, Louis was charged with having 
ambitiously invaded the territories of the em¬ 
peror, and dendhneed war a£|inst the allies of 
England, in violation of the treaties confirmed 
under the guarantee of the English crown; 
with having encroached upon the fishery of^ 
Newfoundland, invaded the Caribbee islands, 
taken forcible possession of New-York and 
HudsonVhay, made depredations on the Eug- 
lish at sea, prohibited the imputation of Eng¬ 
lish manufactures,disputed the rigfltof theflag, 
persecuted many English subjects on«account 
of religion, coigrary to express^treaties and 
the law lugtous, and sent an armament to 

•1 relaud, in sifyport or the rebels <JF that king¬ 
dom. * 

• • 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE CONVENTION 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Having thus described (be progress of tlie 
revolution in England, we shall now briefly 
explain tht measures that were prosecuted in 
Scotland, towards the establishment^ William 


on the throne of that kingdom. The meeting 
of the Scottish convention was fixed for the 
fourteenth day of March; and both parties 
employed all their ihterest to influence the 
election of members. Tue duke of Hamilton, 
and all the presbyterians, declared for William. 
The duke of Gordon maintained the castle of 
Edinburgh for his old master: but, as he had 
neglected to lay in a store of provisions, he 
depended entirely upon the ^tizeus for sub* 
sistence. • The partisans of fames were headed 
by the earl of Halcarras, and Graham viscount 
Dundee, who employed their endeavours to 
preserve union amoqg the individuals of their 
party; to confirm'thg duke of Gordon, who 
began to waver in his attachment to fheir so¬ 
vereign ; and to manage their iutrigues in such 
a manner as totderive some advantage to their 
| cause from the transactions of the ensuing 
session. When the lordj and commons assem-* 

I bled at Edinburgh, the bishop of that diocese, 
who officiated as chaplain to the convention, 

I prayed for the restoration of king James. The 
first dispute turned upon the choice gf a presi¬ 
dent. The friends of the late king set up the 
marquis of Athol in opposition to the duke of 
Hamilton ; but this last was elected by a con¬ 
siderable majority; and a good number of the 
other party, finding their cause the weakest, 
deserted it from that moment. The earls of 
Lothian, and Tweedale were sent as deputies, 
to require the duke of Gordon, in the name of 
the Estates, to quit the castle in four-aud- 
twenty fttyrs, and leave the charge of it to the 
protestant officer next in command. Thedok^ < 
Jhough in himself irresolute,*was animated by 
Dunde^to demand such conditions as the con¬ 
vention would uot # %rant. The negotiation 
proving ineffectual the states ordered the 
heralds, in all their formalities, to summon 
him to surrender the castle immediately, on 
pain of incurring the penalties of high treason ; 
and he refusing to obey their mandate, was 
proclaimed a traitor. All persons were forbid, 
under the same penalties, to aid, succour, or 
correspond with him; and the castle was 
blocked up with the troops oftthe city. 

LETTERS TO Tlf& CONVENTION FROM 

KING WILLIAM AND KING JAMES. 

NF.x*%dayan express arrived from London, 
with a letter from king William to the estates; 
and, at tffe time, another from James 

was # pjpsented by one Crane, an English do¬ 
mestic of the abdicated queen. William, ob¬ 
served, tffat he had called a meeting of their 
estates at the desire of the nobRity and gentry 
of Scotland assembled at London, who re¬ 
quested that he would take upon himself the 
administration of their affairs. He exhorted^ 
them to concert measures for fettling the 
peace of tlie kingdom upon a solid fouudalioife; 
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and to lay aside animosities and factions, bone, and was pursued by order of the estates, 
which served only to impede that salutary set- This design being frustrated, the convention 
tiement. He professed himself sensible of the approved and recognised, by a solemn act, the 
good effects that would arise from an unioy of conduct of the nobility and gentlemen who 
the two kingdoms; and assured them he would had entreated the kingof England to take upon 
use his best endeavours to promote such a co» him the .admin ist fat ion. They acknowledged 
alition. A committee being appointed to draw their obligation tatbe prince of Orange, who 
up a respectful answer to these assurances, a 'had prevented the destruction of their laws, 
debate ensued about the letter from the late religion, and fundamental constitution; they 
kiug James. This they resolved to favour with besought bis highness to assume the reins 
a reading, after thte membeVs should'have sub- of government for that kingdom: they issued 
scribed an act, declaring, that notwithstanding a proclamation, requiring t all A penons, from . 
any thing that might be contained in the letter sixteen 1 6 sixty, to be ittfeadiness to take arms 
for dissolvingthe convention, or impedingtheir when called upon for ^at purpose: they 
procedure, they were a free and lawful meeting ferred the command of their burse-militia ' 
of the gates; and would continue undissolved, upon sir Patrick Hume, who was formerly at* 
until they giould have settled and secured tile tainted for having been concerned in Argyle’s 
protestant religion, the gSvenAnent, laws, and insurrection: they levied eight hundred men 
liberties of the kingdom. Having taken this for a guard to the city of Edinburgh, and con- 
1 precaution, they proceeded to examine the stiluted the earl of Leven their commander: 
letter of the late sovereign, who conjured them they put tW^iilltia all over the kingdom into 
to support his interest as faithful subjects, and the haqfjtfuf those on whom they could rely: 
eternize their names by a loyalty suitable to they treated the earl of Mar governor of Stir- 
tlieir former professions. He said he would ling-castle: they received a reinforcement of 
not fail to give them such a speedy and power- five regiments from England, under the com- 
ful assistance as would enable them to defend mandof Mackay, whom they appointed Hheir 
themselves from any foreign attempt; and general; and they issued orders for secy ring 
even to assert his right against those enemies ail disaffected jrt-rsous. Then they dispatched 
who had depressed it by the blackest usurp- lord Ross, with an answer to king William’s 
at ions and unnatural attempts, which the letter, professing their gratitude to their de- 
Al mighty God would not allow to pass un- liverer, and congratulating him upon his suc- 
punished. He offered pardon to all those who cess. 'They thanked him for assuming the 
should return to their duty before the last day administration of their affairs, aiul assembling 
{>f the month; and threatened ( to punish rigo- a convention of their estates. They declared 
rously such as should stand out in rebellion they would take effectual and speedy measures 
against him and*his authority. «• for securing the protestant religion, as well as 

4 for establishing the government, laws, and 

THE CONVENTION RECOGNIZE 1*HE liberties of Jlse kingdom. They assured him • 
AUTHORITY OR WILLIAM. they wtwld, as much as lay in, their power; 

'** avoid disputes and animosities; and desired 

This address produced very little effect ill the continuance of his majesty’s care and pro¬ 
favour of the unfortunate exile, whose friends tection, ' * 

were greatly out-numbered in this assembly. 

His messenger was ordered into custody, and CROWN VOTED VACANT, AND AN ACT 
afterwards dismissed with a pass instead of an,, gp SETTLEMENT PASSED, 

answer. James, foreseeing this contempt, had, 

by ati instrumeift dated in Ireland, authorised After the departure of lord Ross, they ap- 
tlie archbishop of Glasgow, the earl of Baff pointed a committee, consisting of eight lords, 
carras, and the viscnuntTftndee, to call a con- eight kiyghts^ and as mauy burgesses, to pre¬ 
vention of the estates at Stirling. These three pare the plan of a new settlement: but this 
depended on the interest of the marquis of resolutfon was not taken without a vigorous 
Athol and the earl of Mar, who prof#sed the opposition figpin some remaining adherents of 
warmest affection for the late king: and they thl late king, headed*by the archbishop of 1 
hoped a secession of their friendswould em- Glasgow; &11 the other prelates', except be of 
barras the convention, so as to rely rff # the Edinburgh, bSving already deserted the own- 
settlement of king William. They expecta- vention. After warm debates, the committee 
tions, however, were disappointed. Athol de- agred&ifi the following vote >— 44 The estates 
serted their cSuse; and Mar suffered himself of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, 
to be intercepted in bis retreat. The rest of That king James VII. being a protest papist, 
their party were, by the vigilance of the dukg did assume the royal power, and act as a king, 

, of Hamilton, prevented from leaving the con- without evcA* taking the oath required by law; 
ventSSn, except the viscount Dundee, who re- and had, by the advice of evil and wicked 
Created to the mountains with about fifty counsellors, invaded the fundamental romtitu- 
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lion of this kingdom, and altered it from a the convention into a parliament. The kin g 
legal and limited monarchy to an arbitrary having graciously promised to concur with 
despotic power, and had governed the saml to them in all just measures for the interest of 
the subversion of the protestant religion, and the # kingdom, the coroxption oath was ten- 
violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, dered to their majesties by the earl of Argyle. 

( inverting all the ends of govqfnment; ^thereby As it contained a clause, importing, that they 
be had forfaulted the right of the crown, and should root out heresy, the king declared, 
the throne was become vacant." When this* tbatshe dM not uAn by these words, that he 
vote was reported, the bishop of Edinburgh should be under an obligation to apt as a per- 
argued strenuously against it, as containing a sScutor: the commissioners replying, that such 
charge of which the king *was innocent; and was not tlfe meaning or imjftrt of the oath, be 
, he proposed tf^t tys majesty should be invited desired them, and others present, to bear wit- 
to return to his Scottish dominions.* All ifis ness to the exception he bad made. 

*trfsmentt were defeated or over-ruled, and * , • 

the house confirmed the vote, which waB.im- CONVENTION 8Tat»their GRIEVANCES, 
mediately enacted into a law by a great tot* # 

jority. The lord president declared the thrufie In the mean time, lord Dundee' exerted 
vacaut, and proposed that it might be filled himself with uribomition activity in behalf of 
with William and Mary, king and queen of his master. He bad been summoned by a 
England. The committee was ordered to {Ik- trumpet to return to the convention, refused to * 
pare an act for settling the crm^IMpon their obey the citation, on pretence that the whig* 
majesties, together with an instruinetrt of go- had made an attempt upon bis life; and that 
vernroeut for securing the subjects fronl the the deliberations of the estates were influenced 
grievances under which they laboured. by the neighbourhood of English troops, under 

the command of Mackay. He was forthwith 
CROtVtf TENDERED TO, and ACCEPTED declared a fugitive, outlaw, and rebel. He 
• BY, WILLIAM was rancorwusly hated by the presbyterians, on 

whom he had exercised some cruelties, as an 
On the eleventh day of April, this act, with officer under the former government: and for 
the conditions of inheritance, and the instru- this reason the states resolved to inflict upon 
ment, were reported, considered, unanimously him exemplary punishment. Parties were de- 
approved, and solemnly proclaimed at the tacbed in pursuit of him and Balcarras. This 
market-cross of Edinburgh, in presence of the last Tell into their hands, and was committed 
lord president, assisted by the lord provost and to a connflan j^ris&n; hut Dundee fought hi^ 
magistracy of the city, the duke of Queensbury, way through the troop3 that surrounded him, * 
the marquisses of Athol and Douglas, together and escaped to the Highlands? where he deter- 
with a great number of the nobility stud geutiy. mined tg take arms in favour of James, though 

• At the same time they published another pro- that prince had furlgu him to make any at- 
elumation, foahidding all persons to acknoW- tempt of this natur^ until he should receive a 
ledge, obey, assist, or correspond with the late reinforcement from Ireland.* While this of- 
king James; or, by word, writing, or sermon, fleer was employed in assembling the clans of 
to dispute or disdtan the royafauthority of king bis party, king William appointed the duke of 
William and queen Mary; or to misconstrue Hamilton commissioner to the convention par- 
the proceedings of the estates, or create jea- liament. The post of secretary for Scotland 
lousies or misapprehension# with regard to ,was bestowed upon lord Melvil, a weak and 
the transactions of the government, on pain servile nobleman, who had taken refuge in 
of incurring the most severe penalties. Then, Holland from the violence of %be late reigns: 
having settled the coronation oath, they granted Slit the king depended chiefly for advice upon 
a commission to the earl of Aegyle for the Dalrympie lord Stalk# president of the college 
lords, to sir James Montgomery fof tbeknights, of justice, an old crafty fanatic, who for forty 
and to sir John Dalrympie for the boroughs, years had complied in all things with all go- 
empowering them 'to repair to Lontfou, and vernineiAs. Though these were rigid preshy. 

• invest tnejr majesties-with the government, terians, the king, to humour the oj^osite 
This affair being discussed, the conVention ap- party, admitted some individuals of the epis- 
pointed a committee to take cai% of tbe public copa # P nubility to the council-board; and this 
peace, aiftl adjourned to the twenty-first day intermixtiyv, instead of allaying animosities, 
of May. On the eleventh day of that qmnth, served only to sow the seeds of discord and con- 
tbe Scottish commissioners being introduced fusion. The Scottish convenffbn, in their 
to their majesties at Whitehall, presented first detail of grievances, enumerated the lords of 
a preparatory letter from the estates, then tbe (jie articles; tbe act of parliament in the reign 
instrument of government, with # paper con- of Charles II. by which the king’s supremacy € 
taining a recital of the grievances of the nation; was raised so high that he could prescribeany 
and an address, desiring his majesty ^convert inode of religion according to his pleasure# 
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and the superiority of any office in the church 
above that of presbyters. The king, in his in* 
s( ructions to the lord commissioner, consented 
to the regulation of othe lords of the articles, 
though he would not allow the institution to 
lie abrogated; he was contented that the act 
relating to the king’s supremacy should be re¬ 
scinded, and that the ihurrh g&vernftient 
should be established in such a manner as 
would be most Agreeable to the inclinations of 
the people. 

PRELACY ABOLISHED IN SCOTLAND. 

** * 

On the seventeenth ♦of June, duke HamiN 
ton opened the Scottish parliament, after the 
convention^ had assumed this name, in con¬ 
sequence of an act passed by his majesty's di- 
f rcction; but the members in general were 
extremely chagrined when they found the 
commissioners so much restricted in the affair 
of the lords of the articles, which they con¬ 
sidered as their chief grievance. [See note D, 
at the Hid of this FoL] The king permitted 
that the estates should choose the lords by 
their own suffrages; and that they should be 
at liberty to reconsider any subject which the 
said lords might reject. He afterwards in¬ 
dulged the three estates with the choice of 
eleven delegates each, for this committee, to 
be elected monthly, or oftener, if they should 
think fit: but even these concessions proved 
unsatisfactory, while the institution itself re- 
fmained. Their discontents w«pe riOt even ap¬ 
peased by the passing of an act, abolishing 
prelacy. 1 ndeed their resentment was inflamed 
by another consideratior ; namely, that of the 
king's'having given series in the council to 
some individuals attached to the hierarchy. 
They.manifested their sentiments on this sub¬ 
ject by bringing in a bill, excluding from any 
public trust, place, or employment under their 
majesties, all such as had been concerned in 
the encroachments of the late reign, or had 
discovered disaffection to the late happy change,' 
or in any way retarded or obstructed the de¬ 
signs of the convention. This measure wgs 
prosecuted with great warmth; and the bill 
passed through all the ffirms of the house, but 
proved ineffectual, for want of the royal assent. 

DEPUTES IN THE PARLIAMENT. 

Nor were they less obstinato in the affair of 
the judges, whom the king had ventured to 
appoint by virtue of his own prerogative. The 
malcontents brought in a bill declaring the 
bench vacant, as it was at the restoration; 
asserting their own right to examine aud ap¬ 
prove those who should be appointed to fill it j 
• providing r .that if in time to come any such 
total vacancy should occur, the nomination 
should be in the king or queen, or regent for 


the time being, and the parliament retain the 
right of approbation ; and that all the clauses 
in the several acts relating to the admission of 
the ordinary lords of session, and their qualifi¬ 
cations for that office, should be ratified Aid 
confirmed for perpetual observation. Such . 
was the interest of this party, that the bill was 
carried by a great majority, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the ministers, who resolved 
to maintain the kjng’s nomination, even in 
defiance of a parliamentary resolution. The 
majority, exasperated at tips ofen violation of 
their privileges, forbadthe judges whoift tlie^ 
king had appointed to ,*pcn their contmissftftjs, ‘ 
or hold a session until his majesty’s further * 
pleasure should be known: on the other hand*, 
they were compelled to act by the menaces of 
the privy-council. The dispute was carried on 
with great Acrimony on both sides, and pro- 
duced such a ferment, that before the session 
opened, ministry thought proper to draw 
a greaf^timber of forces iuto the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh, to support the judges in 
the exercise of their functions. 

SCOTCH PARLIAMENT ADJOURNED. 

«r 

Tiie lord commissioner, alarmed at this 
scene of tumult and confusion, adjourned the 
hou^e till the eighth day of October; a step 
which, added to the other unpopular measures 
of the court, incensed the opposition to a vio¬ 
lent degree/- They drew up a remonstrance to 
the king, complaining of this adjournment 
while the nation was yet unsettled, recapitu¬ 
lating the several instances in which they had 
expressed ttieir zeal and affection for his ma¬ 
jesty ; explaining their reasons fur dissenting * 
fttim thh ministry in some article.!; beseeching 
him to consider wdiat they had represented, to 
give bis royal assent to the acts of parliament 
which they had * prepared, anil take measures 
for redressing all the other grievances of the 
nation. This address was presented to the king 
at Hampton-court. William was so touched, 
with the reproaches it implied, as if he had not 
fulfilled the conditions on which he accepted 
the crown of Scotland, that he, in his own 
vindication, published his instructions to the 
commissioner; and by these it appeared, that 
the diflke might have proceeded to greater 
lengths in obliging his countrymen .Before 
life adjournment, howfcper, the ,oarly>nient had * 
granted the revenue for life; ana raised money 
for maintaining a body of forces, as well as for 
supporting the incidental expence of the go* 
vernAraiit for some months; yet part of the 
troops in that kingdom were supplied and 
subsisted by the administration of England. 

In consequence of these disputes in the Scot¬ 
tish parliament, their church *vas left without 
any settled form of government; for, though 
the hierarchy was abolished, the presbyterian 
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discipline was not yet established, and eccle¬ 
siastical affairs were occasionally regulated by 
the privy-council, deriving its authority Trim 
that very act of supremacy, which, according 
to the claim of rights, ought to have been re¬ 
pealed. # 9 

THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH BE¬ 
SIEGED AND TAKEN. 

Tftfi session was no sooner adjourned than 
# sir John Lanier converted the blockade of 
Eclinjpurgh-cartle int<^a regular siegt, whiA 
r 'YM^rosecuted with f^ch vigour, that in a 

* little time the fortifications were ruined, and 
the works advanced at the foot of the walls, 

* in which the besiegers had made several larjfe 
breaches. The duke of Gordon, finding bis 
ammunition expended, his deft nee* destroyed, 
bis intelligence entirely cut off, and despairing 
of relief from the adherents of hi5%^*ster, de¬ 
sired to capitulate, and obtained very •favoura¬ 
ble terms for his garrison ; but he would not 
stipulate any conditions for himself, declaring, 
that he had so much respect for all the princes 
desreAricfi from king James VI. that he would 
not ajjfrout any of them so far as to insist upon 
terms for bis own particular: he therefore, on 
the thirteenth day of June, surrendered the 
castle awl himself at discretion. All the hopes 
of James and his party were now concentred 
in the viscount Dundee, who had assembled a 
body of Highlanders, and resolve^ to attack 
Mackay, on an assurance lie had received by 
message, that the regiment of Scottish dra¬ 
goons would desert that officer, and join # him 
in the action. Mackay, having received in- 

•tiination of this design, decamped immedi¬ 
ately, and by long marches retired* befowi 
Dundee, until he was rein ft arced by Ramsey’s 
dragoons, and another regiment of English 
infantry: then Iff* faced aboii^ and Dundee in 
his turn retreated into Lochabar. Lord Mur¬ 
ray, son of the marquis of Athol, assembled his 
^vassals, to the number of twelve hundred men, 
for the service of the regency; but he was 
betrayed by one of his own dependents, who 
seized the castle of Blair for Dundee,and pre¬ 
vailed upon the Athol men to disperse, rather 
than fight against James their lawful sovereign. 

• 

KING JkVILLlAM’S TROOPS IiEFEATED 

* # « KILLQmANKlE.' * 

The viscount was by this tifhe reduced to 
great difficulty and distress. His men had not 
for many weeks tasted bread or salt* Qf any 
drink but water: instead of five hundred in¬ 
fantry, three hundred horse, with a supply of 
arms, ammunition, and provision, which James 
had promised to«endfrom Ireland; be received 
a reinforcement of three hundred naked re¬ 
cruits; but the transports with the $pre§ fell 


into the hands of the English. Though this 
was a mortifying disappointment, be bore it 
without repining; and, far from abandoning 
himself to despair, began his march to the 
castle of Blair, which was threatened with a 
siege by general Mackay. When he reached 
this fortress, be received intelligence that the 
tenemy ha 6 entered <he pass of Killycrankie, 
and he resolved to give them battle without 
dflay. He accordingly advanced against them, 
and a furlbus engagement finsued, though it 
was not of long duration. The Highlanders 
having received and returned the fire of the 
English, fell in amoijgthem sword in hand with 
sgch impetuosity, that the foot were jitterly 
broke in seven minutes. The dragoogs fled 
atthe first charge in the utmost couftcrrnation: 
Dundee’s horsef not*exceeding one hundred, 
broke through Mackay’s own regiment: the 
earl of Dumbarton, at tfoe head of a few vo- * 
hmteers, made himself master of the artillery: 
twelve hundred of Mackay’s forces were killed 
on the spot, five hundred taken prisoners, and 
the rest fled with great precipitation for some 
hours, until they were rallied by their general, 
who was an officer of approved courage, con¬ 
duct, and experience. Nothing could be more 
complete or decisive than the victory which 
the Highlanders obtained; yet it was dearly 
purchased with the death of their beloved 
chieftain the viscount Dundee, who fell by a 
random shot in the engagement, and his fate 
prodficed such confusion in his army as pre¬ 
vented alftpur^uii? He possessed an euter-^ 
prising spirit, undaunted courage, inviolable 
fidelity, aud was peculiarly ^llalified to com¬ 
mand the people who fought under his banner. 
He w%s the life and^oul of that cause which 
he espoused, and aQ*r bis death it daily de¬ 
clined into ruin aud disgrace. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in command by colonel Cannon, who 
landed the reinforcement from Ireland; but 
all his designs miscarried: so that the clans, 
wearied with repeated misfortunes, laid down 
^heir arms by degrees, and took the benefit or 
a pardon, which king William offered to those 
who should submit, within tift time specified 
ft his proclamation. 

•• • 

KING JAMES CORDIALLY RECEIVED 
BY THE FRENCH KING. 

% 

After this sketch of Scottish affairs, it will 
be necessafy take a retrospective view of 
Jamjf&,#nd relate the particulars of his expe¬ 
dition to |reland. That unfortunate prince 
and his queen were received with the most 
cordial hospitality by the Freffbh monarch, 
who assigned the castle of St. Germain for the 
$ lace of their residence, supported their house¬ 
hold with great magnificence, enriched them % 
with presents, and undertook to re-estfblish 
them on the throne of England, James, how# 
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ever, conducted himself in such a manner as JAMES' ARRIVES IN IRELAND, 
conveyed no favourable idea of his spirit and 

understanding. He seems to have been ernes- Yet, notwithstanding all his opposition, the 
cuiated by religion: the" was deserted by { that succours were prepared, and the fleet ready to 
courage and magnanimity for which his youth put to sea by the latter end of February* The 
had been distinguished. He did not discover French thing is s;jd to have offered an army of 
great sensibility at the loss of his kingdom, fifteen thousand natives of France to serve in 
All his faculties were swaKowed up in bigotry., this expedition; but James replied, that he 


Instead of contriving plans for retrieving his 
crown, be heldrconferences with the Jesuits on 
topics of religion* The pity whicti his mis¬ 
fortunes excited in Louis was mingled with 
contempt. The pope supplied him with indul¬ 
gences, while the Rooii*n,s laughed at him in 
pasquinades: “ There ir< a pious man (said tlje 
archbishop of Rheims, ironically), who has sa¬ 
crificed fhr;ee crowns for a mass." In a wold, 
he subjected himself to the ridicule and raillery 
of the French nation. 

TVRCONNEL TEMPORIZES WITH 
WILLIAM. 

All *She hope of re-ascending the British 
throne depended upon his friends in Scotland 
and Irelatid. Tyrconnel, who commanded in 
this last kingdom, was confirmed in bis attach¬ 
ment to James, by the persuasions of Hamilton, 
who had undertaken for his submission to the 
prince of Orange. Nevertheless, be disguised 
his sentiments, and temporized with William, 
until James 6hould be able to supply him 
with reinforcements from France, whi<& he 
^earnestly solicited by private messa^la. In the 
mean time, with a view to cajole the protest- 
ants of Ireland, Snd amuse king William witi. 
hope of his submission,, lie persuaded the lord 
Mounljoy, in whom the protestants chiefly con¬ 
fided, and baron Rice, tq, go in person with a 
commission to J&nes, representing the necessity 
of yielding to the times, and of waiting a fitter 
ipportunity to make use of his Irish subjects. 
Mountjoy, on his arrival at Paris, instead of 
being favoured with an audience by James, to 
explain the reasons which Tyrconnel had sug- a 
gested touching the inability of Ireland to 
restore his majtsty, was committed prisoner 
to the Bastile, on account of the zeal wift 
which be had espoused protestant interest. 
Although Louis was sincerely disposed to assist 
J ames effectually, his intentions were obstructed 
by the disputes of his ministry. LotfTvois pos¬ 
sessed the chief credit in council; hut Seignelai 
enjoyed a greater share of personal favour, both 
with the king and madame de Mainlegofij the 
favourite concubine. To this nojjleman, as 
secretary for marine affairs, James made his 
chief application; and he had promised the 
command of the troops destined for his sendee 
to Lausnn, whom Louvois hated. For thesf 
L reasons this minister thwarted his measures, 
and'Vetarded the assistance which Louis had 
promised towards his restorations 


would succeed by the help of bis own subjects, 
or perish in the attpmpU Accordingly, he con¬ 
tented himself with about twelve hundred 
British subjects [See note 5 , a& the end of this • 
Pol .'], aVid a good nunfber of French of ficers, 
who were embarked igrthe fleet at Brest,'<88- 
sisting of fourteen ships of the line, seven 
frigates, three fireships, with a good number ( 
of transports. The French king also supplied 
him with a considerable quantity of arms for 
the use of ilia adherents in Ireland; accom¬ 
modated him with a large sum of money, 
superb equipages,store of plate, and necessaries 
of all for the camp and the household. 

At parting, he presented him with his own 
cuiras, and embracing him affectionately, 

“ The best thing 1 can wish you (said he) is, 
that l may never 6ee you again." * Oh the 
seventh day of March, James embarked at 
Brest, together with the count D'Avaux, who 
accompanied him in quality of ambassador, and 
his principal officers. He was detained in the 
harbour by contraiy winds till the seventeenth 
day of the month, when he set sail, and on the 
twenty-second landed at Kinsale in Ireland. 

By this time, king William perceiving himself 
amused by Tyrconnel, had published a decla¬ 
ration, requiring the Irish to lay down their . 
arms, and submit to the new government. On 
thetwenty-^cond day of February, thirty ships* 
df war had been put in commission, and the 
command of them conferred upon admiral 
Herbert; but the armament was retarded iu 
such a manner by the dUputft of the council, 
and the king’s attention to the affairs of the 
continent, that the admiral was not in a con¬ 
dition Vp sail tilFthe beginning of April, and, 
then with part of his fleet only. James was 
received with open arms at Kinsale, and the 
whole country seemed to be at his devotion; 
for, aUbpufhsthe protestants in the North had 
declared for t^e new government, their strength 
and niAnber were deemed inconsiderable when 
compared with the power of Jyrconn^J. This 
nflnister had disarmed(11 the qllierjprotestant * 
subjects in* one day, and assembled an arn$ 
of thirty tboifgand foot, and eight thousand 
cavalry,^for the service of his uiaste?. 

ISSUES FIVE PROCLAMATIONS AT 
DUBLIN. 

In the latter end of Marchf James made his 
public entry into Dublin, amidst She acclama¬ 
tions o(\he inhabitants. He was met at the 
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castle-gate by a procession of popish bishops 
and priests in their pontificals, bearing the 
host* which he publicly adored. He dismissed 
from the council-board the lord Granard, judge 
Keating, and other protestants, who had ex¬ 
horted the lord-lieutenant to«an accommoda¬ 
tion with the new government. In their room 
lie admitted the French ambassador, the bishop 
of Chester, colonel Harrington, and, by degrees, 
the principal noblemen whp accompanied him 
in the expedition. On the second day after 
•his arrival in Putdin, he issued five prool^- 

» roftti ** 161 the first recalled all the subjects of 
tfBI&hd who had abandoned the kingdom, by 

‘ a certain time, on pain of outlawry and cou- 

# fifecation, and requiring ail persons to join him 
against the prince of Orange. The seconcl 
contained expressions of acknowledgment to 
his catholic subjects for their vigilance and 
fidelity, and an injunction to such as were 
not actually in his service, to ret&.^and lay 
up their arms until it should be foun&^ieces- 
sary to use them for his advantage. By' the 
third he invited the subjects to supply his 
army with provisions; and prohibited the sol¬ 
diers, \o ‘take any thing without payment. 
By th%fourth he raised the value of the current 
coin; and in the fifth he summoned a parli- 
ment to meet on the seventh day of May at 
Dublin. Finally, he created Tyrconnel a duke, 
in consideration of his eminent services. 

siege of Londonderry. 

The adherents of James in England pressed 

. him to settle the affairs of Ireland immediately, 
atid bring over his army either tewthe north 
of England, or the west of Scotland, when? it 
might be join«4 by his party, and act ftitboiit 
delay against the usurper; bht his council dis¬ 
suaded him from complying pith their solici¬ 
tations, until Ireland should be totally reduced 
to obedience. On the first alarm of an intended 
massacre, the protestants of Londonderry had 
4 >hut their gates against th? regiment com¬ 
manded by the earl of Antrim, and resolved to 
defend themselves against the lord lieutenant. 
They transmitted this resolution to the govern¬ 
ment of England, together with §n Recount 
of the danger they incurred by surfi a vigorous 
measure, and implored immediate assistance. 
They wgre accordingly supplied •with some 

* arms and aranyuiition jBbt did notreceive a fly 
considerable reinforcement till the middle of 
April, whejn two regiments arrived In Lough- 
foyl, under the command of Cunningham and 
Richards. By this time, king James hadd&ken 
Coleraine, invested KiUmore, and was almost 
in sight of Londonderry. George Walker, rec¬ 
tor of Doiiaghmore, who had raised a regiment 
for the defence bf the protestants, conveyed 
this intplligAice to Lundy, the governor. This 
officer direetej^n 


and take post at the Lougcausey, which he 
maintained a whole night against the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the eqemy; until being over¬ 
powered by numbers, h*» retreated to Lon¬ 
donderry, and exhorted the governor to take 
the field, as the army of king James was not 
yet completely formed. Lundy assembling a 
Ksounful of '* war, at*which Cunningham and 
Richards assisted, they agreed, that as the place 
wSs not tenable, it would be imprudent to land 
the two fiegiments; and tfiat the principal 
officers should withdraw themselves from Lon¬ 
donderry, the inhabitants of which would ob¬ 
tain t # he more favoiyable capitulation in* con¬ 
sequence of their retreat. An officer was 
immediately dispatched to king Jarne^ with 
proposals of a negotiation; and lieqtehant-ge- 
neral Hamilton ngretfd that the army should 
halt at the distance of four miles from the 
town. Notwithstanding this preliminary, 
James advanced at the head of his troops; but 
4 m* with such a warm reception from the be¬ 
sieged, that be was fain to retire to St. John's 
Town in some disorder. The inhabitants and 
soldiers in garrison at Londonderry were so 
incensed at the members of the council of war, 
who had resolved to abandon the place, that 
they thieatened immediate vengeance. Cun¬ 
ningham and Richards retired to their ships, 
and Lundy locked himself in his chamber. In 
vain did Walker and major Baker exhort him 
to maintain his government. Such was his 
cowardice or treachery, that he absolutely re¬ 
fused to concerned in the defence of the* 
place, and be was suffered to escape in disguise, 
with a load of match upon his back; but he 
was afterwards apprehended in Scotland, from 
whence he was sent tv London to answer for 
his perfidy or misconduct, 

m 

COURAGEOUS DEFENCE. 

After his retreat, the towns-men chose 
Mr. Walker and major Baker for their gover¬ 
nors, with joint authority; but this office they 
would not undertake, until it had been offered 
t£ colonel Cunningham, as tWfe officer next in 
command to Lundy. He rejected the proposal, 
and with Richards r&fftnechto England, wheie 
they were immediately casheired. The two 
new governors, thus abandoned to their fate, 
began tcAprepare for a vigorous defence: in¬ 
deed their gourage seems to* have transcended 
the bounds of •discretion, for the place was 
very fortified: their cannon, which did not 
exceed twqpty pieces, were wretchedly mount¬ 
ed; they had not one engineer to direct their 
operations: they had a very smill number of 
horse: the garrison consisted of people unac¬ 
quainted with military discipline; they were 
destitute of provisions: they wera besieged « 
by a king in person, at the head of a formi- 
fNfoWmMMtlW good officers, and 
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plied with all the necessary implements Tor a 
siege or battle. This town was invested on the 
‘twentieth day of Apr/1: the batteries were 
soon opened, and asveral attacks were piade 
with great impetuosity: but the besiegers were 
always repulsed with considerable loss. The 
townsmen gained divers advantages in re¬ 
peated sallies, and would 1 bave helotheit ene¬ 
mies in the utmost contempt, had they ijot 
been afflicted* yitb. a contagious distemper, 
as well as reduced to extremity by want of 
provision. They were even tantalized in their 
distress; for they had the mortification to see 
some ships which had'acrived with supplies 
from England, prevented from sailing up ti e 
river by the batterie$ the enemy had raised on 
both sides,, and a boom with which they had 
blocked up the channel. At length a rein- 
forcement arrived in the Lough, under the 
command of genera! Kirke, who had deserted 
his master, and been employed in the service 
of king William. He found means to convey 
intelligence to Walker, that he had troops and 
provisitais on board for their relief, but found 
it impracticable to sail up the river: he pro¬ 
mised, however, that he would land a body of 
forces at the Inch, and endeavour to make a 
diversion in their favour, when joined by the 
troops at Innisktiling, which amounted to five 
thousand men, including two thousand cavalry. 
He saif! he expected six thousand men from 
England, where they were embarked Jpefore 
he set sail. He exhorted them to persevere in 
t their courage and loyalty, and^issiired them he 
would come to their relief at all hazards. These 
assurances enabled them to hear their miseries 
a little longer, though their numbers daily 
diminished. Major Baker dying, his place was 
filled with colonel Miclicdburn, who now acted 
as colleague to'“Mr. Walker. 

CRUELTY OF ROSENE. 

King James having returned to Dublin, to 
be present at the parliament, the command of 
his army devolved to the French general Ro- 
sene, who was exasperated at such an obstinate 
opposition by a handful of lialf-starved militia. 
He threatened tofaze^he town to its founda¬ 
tions, and destroy the inhabitants, without 
distinction of age or sex, unless they would 
immediately submit themselves to their lawful 
sovereign. The governors trentedJiiis menaces 
with contempt, and published an order^ that 
no person, on pain of death, should tijjk of 
surrendering. They bad now consumed the 
last remains of their provision, and supported 
life by eating the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, tallow, starch, and salted hides, 
and even this loathsome food began to fail. 
Ro^ne, gndiog him deaf to all his proposals, 
threatened to streak his vengeance on all the 
* pyotestants of that country, and drive them 
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1 under the walls of Londonderry, where they 
should be suffered to perish by famine. The 
bishop of Meath, being informed of this design, 
complained to king James of the barbarous 
intention, entreating his majesty to prevent its 
being put in execution. That prince assured 
him that he had already ordered Rosene to* 
desist from such proceeding. Nevertheless, the 
Frenchman executed his threats with*the ut¬ 
most rigour. Partly of dragoons were detached 
on this cruel service: after having stripped all 
the protestants for thirty mUes round, they 
drove tfiese unhappy people before them like 
cattle, without eveu sparing the enfeebldlfffiu 
men, nurses with infants at their breasts, 
tender children, women just delivered, and 
some even in the pangs of labour. Above four 
thousand of these miserable objects were driven 
under the 'walls of Londonderry. This expe¬ 
dient, far frqrii answering the purpose of Ro¬ 
sene, pr^uced quite a contrary effect'. The 
besiegga were so exasperated at this act of 
inhumanity, that they resolved to perish rather 
than submit to such a barbarian. They erected 
a gibbet in sight of the enemy, and sent a 
message to the French general, importing, 
that they would hang all the prisoners tlyy had 
taken during the siege, unless the protestants 
whom they had driven under the walls should 
be immediately dismissed. This threat pro¬ 
duced a negotiation, in consequence of which 
the protestants were released, after they had 
been detained three days without tasting Food. 
Some hundreds died of famine or fatigue ; and 
those who Jived to return to their own habita¬ 
tions found them plundered and sacked by the 
papists, S& that the greater number perished 
foi want, og were murdered by the straggling- 
parties of the enemy; yet theae very people 
had for the moot part obtained protections 
from king James, to which no respect was paid 
by, his general. „ c 

THE PLACE IS RELIEVED BY KIRKE. 

* A 

The garrison of Londonderry was now re¬ 
duced from seven to five thousand seven hun¬ 
dred men, and these were driven to such ex¬ 
tremity* o£ distress, that they began to talk ol 
killing the popish inhabitants, and feeding on 
their bodies. In this emergency, Kirke, who 
had hitherto lain inactive, ordered t,w<> ships 
l&deu with provisions^ sail upjihe^iver, under 
convoy of* the Dartmouth frigate. One of 
them, called fye Mountjoy, broke the enemy's 
boom ; and all the three, after having sus¬ 
tained a very hot fire from both sides of the 
river, arrived in safety At the town, to the in¬ 
expressible joy of the inhabitants. The army 
of James were so dispirited by the success of 
this enterprise, that they abandoned the siege 
in the night, and retired with precipitation, 
after having lost about nine thousand men 
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f before the place, Kirke no sooner took pos¬ 
session of the town, than Walker was pre¬ 
vailed upon to embark for England, with an 
address of thanksfroin the inhabitants to their 
majesties for the seasonable relief they bad 
received. • • 

THE INNISKILLINERS DEFEAT AND 
TAKE GENERAL MACARTY. 

• « 

The Inniskillipers were no less remarkable 
fhan the people %f [*>n(Jpnderry for tbe valuing 
--^jAseverance with which they opposed the 
papists. Ttfey raised twelve companies* which 
they regimented under the command of Gus- 
etavus Hamilton* whom they chose for thei^ 
governor. They proclaimed William and Mary, 
on the eleventh day of March; and resolved in 
a general council to niaintaiu their tftle again|jt 
all opp6sition. The lord Gilmoy invested the 
castle of Crorn belonging to the prou^Jants in 
the neighbourhood of lnniskilliug, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which rhrevy succours into the place, 
and compelled Gilmoy to retire to Belturbet. 
A detachment of the garrison* commanded by 
lieutenant-colonel Lloyd* took and demolished 
tbe cattle of Aughor* and they gained the ad¬ 
vantage in several skirmishes with the enemy. 
Uu the day that preceded the relief of Lon¬ 
donderry, they defeated six thousand Irish 
papists at a place called Newton-Butler* and 
took their commander Macartv, commonly 
called lord Mouca*hel. • 

MEETING OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

The Irish parliament being assembled at 
Dublin* according to the proclamation of kihg 
James, he* fit a speech from the throne* 
thanked them for the zeal* cod rage, and loyalty 
they had manifes^d; extolledfthe generosity of 
the French king, who had enabled him to visit 
them in person; insisted upon executing his 
design of establishing liberty^of conscience as 
■a 6tep equally agreeable to the dictate* of hu¬ 
manity and discretion* and promised to concur 
with them in enacting such laws as would con¬ 
tribute to the peace* affluence* and security of 
his subjects. Sir Richard Neagle**b<png chosen 
speaker of the commons* moved for an address 
of thanks to his majesty* and that tljf? count 
D'Avau* should desired to make their ac- 
linowledgtHen^. to theenost Christking, lor 
the generous assistance he had # given to their 
sovereign*. These addresses Wing drawn up* 
with the concurrence of both houses, s^bill was 
brought in to recognize the'king's title,«to ex¬ 
press their abhorrence ofrihe usurpation by the 
prince of Orange* as well as of the defection of 
the English. Next day James published a de¬ 
claration* complaining of the calumnies which 
his enemies had spread to his prejudice; expa¬ 
tiating upon his own impartiality in preferring 


his protestant subjects; his care in protecting 
them from their enemies* in redressing their 
grievances, and in granting liberty of con- 
scienc|; promising that ne#vould take no step 
but with tbe approbation of parliament; of¬ 
fering a free panion to all persons who should 
desert his enemies* and join with him in four- 
ffhd-trtentyMays aftePhis landing in Ireland* 
atu^ charging all the blood that might be shed 

upon those who should coutinuetin rebellion. 

• # 

THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT REPEALED. 

His conduct, bowqyor, very ill agreed with 
thfe declaration; nor can it be excused qp any 
other supposition, but that of his beiqg go¬ 
verned, in some cases against his ywfc incli¬ 
nation, by the cofint D'Avaux, and the Irish 
catholics, on whom his whole dependence was 
placed. As both houses wege chiefly filled with 
members of that persuasion, we ought not to 
wonder at their bringing in a bill for repealing 
tbe act of settlement, by which the protestants 
of the kingdom had been secured in the pos¬ 
session of their estates. These were by this law 
divested of their lands* which reverted to the 
heirs of those catholics to whom they belonged 
before their rebellion. This iniquitous bill was 
framed in such a manner, that no regard was 
paid to such protestant owners as had purchased 
estates for valuable considerations: no allow¬ 
ance jpas made for improvements, nor any pro¬ 
vision for protestant widows: the possessor and 
tenants weife nq£ even allowed to remove their ^ 
stock and corn. When the bill was sent up 
the lords* Dr. Dopping* biShop of Meath* 
opposed it with equal outrage and ability: and 
an address in behalf ofrtne purchasers under the 
act of settlement wa% presented to the king by 
the earl ofGranard: but notwithstanding these 
remonstrances, it received the royal assent: and 
the protestants of Ireland were mostly ruined. 

THEY PASS AN ACT OF A1TAINDER. 

• 

Yet, in order to complete their destruction, 
qj) act of attainder was passecPagainst all pro¬ 
testants, whether male or female, whether of 
high or low degree, $flb ware absent from the 
kingdom, as well as agaiust all those who 
retired into any part of tbe three king* 
doms* wftichdid not own the authority of king 
James, or corresponded with rebels, or were 
any i^tys aiding! abetting, or assisting to them 
from the first day of August iu the preceding 
year. Thg number of protestants attainted 
by name iu this act amounted to about three 
thousand, including two archbi&hffps* one duke, 
seventeen eat Is, seven countesses, as many 
bishops* eighteen barons, three-and-thirty 
baronets, oue-and-fifty knights, ej^hty-three g 
clergymen, who were declared traitors! 1 * and 
adjudged to suffer the pains of death and 
• C • 
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forfeiture. The individuals subjected to this I the assessment was limited to three months: 


dreadful proscription were even cut off from all 
hope of pardon, and al? benefit of appeal: for, 
by a clause in the rfct, the king’s pardon- was 
deemed null, unless enrolled before the first day 
of December. A subsequent law was enacted, 
declaring Ireland independent of the English 
parliament. This assombiy passed another act,' 
granting twenty thousand pounds per annum, 
out of the foriefjed estates, to Tyj-connel, in 
acknowledgment of his signal services: they 
Imposed a tax of twenty thousand pounds per 
month for the service of the king: the, royal 
assent was given to aii aet for liberty of con¬ 
science : they enacted'that the tithes payable 
ly papists should be delivered to priest^, of 
that comtrunion: the maintenance of the pro- 
testant clergy in cities and corporations was 
, t taken away; and all dissenters were exempted 
from ecclesiastical jurisdictions. So that the 
established church .was deprived of all power 
and prerogative; notwithstanding the express 
promise of James, who had declared, imme¬ 
diately bfter his lauding, that he would main¬ 
tain the clergy in their rights and privileges. 

JAMES COINS BASE MONEV. 

Non was the lung less arbitrary in the execu¬ 
tive part of his government, if we suppose that 
' he countenanced the grievous acts of oppres¬ 
sion that were daily committed upon thg pro- 
testant subjects of Ireland: but t^e tyranny 
% of his proceedings may be jitstly*imputed to 
the temper of |)i« ministry, consisting of men 
abandoned to all sense of justice and huma¬ 
nity, who acted from ^ie dictates ofi rapacity 
and revenge, inflamed #ith all the acrimony 
of religious rancour. SoMiers were permitted 
to live upon free quarter: the people were 
robbed and plundered: licenses and protec¬ 
tions were abused, in order to extort money 
from the trading pari of the nation. The 
king’s old stores were ransacked: the shops of 
tradesmen, and the kitchens of burghers, wen 
pillaged to supgly the mint with a quantity of 
brass, which was converted into current cq*o 
for his majesty’s occasion^: an arbitrary value 
waB set upon it, afid afrpersons were required 
and commanded jui take it in payment, under 
the severest penalties, though the proportion 
between its intrinsic worth, and currency was 
nearly as one to three hundred. a A vast sum 
of this counterfeit coin was issued yi the 
course of one year, and forced upon«th<t, pro- 
testants in payment of merchandise provision, 
and necessaries, for the king’s sen-ice. James, 
not content with the supply granted by parlia¬ 
ment, imposed, by his own authority, a tax of 
twenty thousand pounds per month on ebatteb, 
w as t^e forjtter was laid upon lauds. This seems 
to have been a temporary expedient during the 
* adioumment of the two houses, as the term of 


itftWas however levied by virtue of a commis¬ 
sion under the seals, and seems to have been a 
stretch of prerogative, the less excusable, as 
he might have obtained the money in a parlia¬ 
mentary way. Hinderstanding that the pro- 
testants had laid out all their brass money, in 
purchasing great quantities of hides, tallow, 
wool, and corn, he assumed the despotic power 
of fixing the pricer of these commodities, and 
then bought them for his owq use: One may 
see bis ministers werf>, bentHipon the utfet 
destruction of those unhappy people. • 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES SEIZED BY 
c THE CATHOLICS. 

All vacancies in public schools were supplied 
syith popish teachers. The pension allowed 
from the exchequer to the university ofDublin 
was cut.olf: the vice-provost, fellows, and 
scholars, were expelled: their furniture, plate, 
and publsc library, were seized, without the 
least shadow or pretence, and in direct viola¬ 
tion of a promise the king had made to preserve 
their privileges and immunities. His officers 
converted the college into a garrison, the 
chapel into a magazine, and the apartments 
into prisons: a popish priest was appointed pro¬ 
vost: oue Maccarty, of the same persuasion, 
was made library-keeper; and the whole foun¬ 
dation was changed into a catholic seminary. 
When hisbopricks and benefices in the gift of 
the crown became vacant, the king ordered the 
profits to be lodged in the exchequer, and suf¬ 
fered the cures to be totally neglected. The 
revenues were chiefly employed in the main- 
tehance of< Romish bishops and priests, who 
£rew do insolent under this iifflulgence, that 
in several placed they forcibly seized the pro- 
testant churches When complaint was made 
of this outrage,«che king promised to do justice 
to the injured; and in some places actually 
ordered the churches to be restored', but the 
popish* clergy refused to comply with tbi& 
order, alleging, that in spirituals they owed 
obedience to no earthly power but the holy 
see; and James found himself unable to pro¬ 
tect his. p£ofcstant subjects agaiust a powerful 
body which be durst not disoblige. Some ships 
appealing in the bay of Dublin, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued, forbidding the protectants to 
assemble jn any pl£Q» of worship, or els£-* 
where, on pain of death. By a second, they 
were commanded to bring in their arms, uu 
pain of being treated as rebels and traitors. 
Luttaef, governor of Dublin, published an 
ordinance by beat obdrum, requiring the far¬ 
mers to bring in their corn for his insycsty’s 
horses, within a certain day, otherwise be would 
order them to be hanged befofle their own doors. 
Brigadier Sarsfield commanded a ft protestantf 
of a cakain district to retire to the distance 
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of ten miles from their habitations, on pain of 
death; and, in order to keep up the credit of 
the brass money, the same penalty was de¬ 
nounced, in a proclamation, against any per¬ 
son "who should give more than one pound 
eighteen shillings for a guinea* * 

* 

ACTION WITH THE FRENCH FLEET. 

All th^ revenues of lrq)and, and all the 
schemes contrived to bolster up the credit of 
the base coin, would have proved insufficient 
^ to support the expenefe of the war, had not 
received occasidhal supplies from the 
French monarch. After the return of the 
which had conveyed him to Ireland, Louis 
sent another strong squadron, commanded by 
Chateau Renault, as a convoy to some trans¬ 
ports laden with arms, ammunition, and a 
large sum of money for the use of king Jam<A. 

1 Before-they sailed from Brest, kn^William, 
being informed of their destination, iv^ached 
admiral Herbert from Spilhead with twelve 
ships of the line, one fire-ship, and four ten¬ 
ders, in order to intercept the enemy. He 
was dttveh by stress of weather into Milford- 
haveti # from whence he steered his course to 
Kinsale, ou the supposition that the French 
fleet had sailed from Brest; and that in all 
probability he should fall in with them on the 
coast of Ireland. On the first day of May he 
discovered them at anchor in Bantrv-bay, 
and stood in to engage them, thought they were 
great 1 }’ superior to him in number. They no 
sooner perceived him, at day-hreak, than they 
weighed, stood out to windward, formed yieii* 
line, bore down, and began the aetjon, which 
’was maintained for two hours with equai valour 
cm both sides* though the English flaet su* 
tamed considerable damage from the superior 
fire of the enemy. Herbert tacked several 
times, in hope gaining tli^ weather-gage; 
but the French admiral kept his wind with un- 
common skill ami perseverance. At leugth 
m the English squadron stood* off to sj a, and 
maintained a running fight till five in the after¬ 
noon, when Chateau Renault tacked about, 
and returned into the bay, coutent with the 
honour he had gained. The lo%) of men w;i« 
inconsiderable on both sides; and? wVere the 
odds were so great, the victor could not reap 
much glory. Herbert retired thf isles of 
• Scilly, wjjcre he exported a reinforcement : 
But being dis^pointeS in this expectation, he 
returned to Portsmouth in very ill humour, 
with whidh his officers and men were infected. 
The common sailors still retained somft attach¬ 
ment to James, who jiad formerly been a 
favourite among them; aud the officers com¬ 
plained that they had been sent upon this 
service with a force so much inferior to that 
of the enetny. * King William, in order to 
appease their discontent, made an ex^prsion to 


Portsmouth, where he dined with the admiral 
on board the ship Elizabeth, declared his in¬ 
tention of making him an earl, in consideration 
of his good conduct aW^scrvices, conferred 
the tfonour of knighthood on the captains 
Ashby and Shovel, and bestowed a donation of 
ten shillings on every private sailor, 
t 1 • • 

# DIVERS SENTENCES REVERSED. 

s 

The parliament of Englarifl thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon them, not only to raise supplies 
for the maintenance of the war in which the 
natioxf was involved, bijf also to do justice with 
respect to those who been injured by ille¬ 
gal or oppressive sentences in the late reigns. 
Thfc attainders of lord Russel, AlgernonSTdne\, 
alderman CornisH, and lady Lisle, Vere now 
reversed. A committee of privileges was ap¬ 
pointed by the lords, to examine the case of • 
the earl of Devonshire, who in the late reign 
had been fined thirty thousand pounds, for 
assaulting colouel Culpepper in the presence- 
chamber. They reported that the cgurt of 
kingVbench, in overruling the caiTs plea of 
privilege of parliament, had committed a ma¬ 
nifest breach of privilege: tlut the fine was 
excessive and exorbitant, against the great 
charter, the common right of the subject, and 
the law of the realm. The sentence pronounced 
upon Samuel Johnson, chaplain to lord Russel, 
in consequence of which he had been degraded, 
finedf scourged, and set in the pillory, was now 
annulled, &d the Annmons recommended him 
to his majesty £>r some ecclesiastical prefer-* < 
ment. He received one thousand pounds in 
money,\yth a pension of three hundred pounds 
for hfe own life and jflat of his son, who was 
moreover gratified with a place of one huudred 
pounds a year: but^be fatbet never obtained 
any ecclesiastical benefice. Titus Oates seized 
this opportunity of petitioning the house of 
lords for a reversal of the judgments given 
against him on his being convicted of perjury. 
The opinions of all the judges and counsel at 
the bar were heard on this subject, and a bill 
of reversal passed the commons: but the peers 
ffhving inserted some amendments and a pro¬ 
viso, a conference tended, and violent 

heats ensued. Oates, however, was released 
from confinement; and the lords with the 
consent *>f the commons, recommended him 
to his majesty for a pardon, which he ob¬ 
tained, tofethgr with a comfortable pension. 
The Committee appointed to enquire iuto the 
cases of the state-prisoners, found sir Robert 
Wright, fite lord chief justice, to ha\e been 
concerned in the cruelties committed in the 
west after the insurrection of Monmouth; as 
^ilso one of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and guilty of manifold enormities. Death had 
bt this time delivered Jefferies fr®m the rc-* 
sentment of the nation. Graham and Burto^ 
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had acted as solicitors in the illegal prosecutions 
carried on against those who opposed the court 
in the reign of Charles II.; these were now 
reported guilty of having been instrumental 
in taking away the lives and estates of those 
who had suffered the loss of either under colour 
of law for eight years last past; of having, by 
malicious indictments, information^ and’pro* 1 
secutions of quo warranto , endeavoured the 
subversion of cbe protest ant religion, and tne 
government of the realm; and of having wasted 
many thousand pounds of the public revenue 
in the course of their infamous practices. 

Nor did the misconduct of the present mi- 
nisty escape the*animaJversion of the parlia¬ 
ment, < The lords having addressed the king 
to put the. Isle of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Seilly, Dover-castle, and the other fortresses of 
the kingdom, in a posture of defence, and to 
disarm the papists, empowered a committee to 
enquire into the miscarriages in Ireland, which 
were generally imputed to the neglect of the 
marquisses of Caermarthen and Halifax. They 
presented an address to the king, desiring the 
minute-book of the committee for Irish affairs 
might be put into their hands: but his majesty 
declined gratifying them in this particular: 
then the commons voted, that those persons 
who had advised the king to delay this satis¬ 
faction were enemies to the kingdom. William, 
alarmed at this resolution, allowed them to 
inspect the book, in which they found very 
little for their purpose. The house reseftu’d, 
^Lhat an address should be p&sqptetl>to bis ma¬ 
jesty, declaring that the succour of li eland had 
been retarded bf unnecessary delays; that tht 
transports prepared werj not sufficient to con¬ 
vey the forces to that kingdom; and that stv oral 
ships had been taken by fjhe enemy, fur want 
uF proper convoj'. At the same time the ques- 
lion was put, whether or not they should ad¬ 
dress the king against the marquis of Halifax. 
But it was carried in the negative by a small 
majority. Before this period, Howe, vice-eham- 
berlain to the queen, had moved for an addn s*, 
against such counsellors as had been impeached 
in parliament, Imd betrayed the liberties of 
the nation. This motion was levelled at Caer- 
marthen and Halifax, tH6 r first of whom had 
been formerly impeached of high treason, under 
the title of earl of Dauby; ami the other was 
charged with all the misconduct of the present 
administration. Warm debates ensued, and 
in all probability the motion w<ralif have been 
carried in the affirmative, had not tlws^’who 
spoke warmly in behalf of it suddenly cooled 
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m the course of the dispute. Some letters from 
kipg James to his partisans being intercepted, 
and containing some hints of an intended in¬ 
vasion, Mr. Hambdeu, chairman of the cum* 
niittee of the whole house, enlarged upon The 
imminent danger to which the kingdom was 
exposed, and moved for a further supply to his 
majesty. In this unexpected motion, he was 
not seconded by one meml tr. The house, how¬ 
ever, having taken # lhc letters into ^iisklera* 
tion, resolved to draw up an address to the king, 
desiring him to secure and ilisaam all papists of* 
note ; afld they brought in a bill for attuteitine 
several persons in rebellion against their inajes-^ 
tiesr; but it was not finished during this session. 

r 

BILLS PASSED IN'THIS SESSION. 

ANOTUKrt bill being prepared in the house of 
lords enjoining the subject*? to wear the woollen 
manufacUrf? at certain seasons of the year, a 
petition was presented against it \t\ the silk* 
weavers of London and < antes bin v , tiiMcd 
in a tumultuou tnunuei .it YV< st miiisti r« 
The lords re fused Mien p< Viftiu, bctuuac this 
was an unusual mannei nt apple* tion. They 
were persuaded to Htatr * > Mi* u respective 
places of abode: precaution^ wc 4 « taken against 
a second riot; and the bdl wse* unanirnouMs 
rejected in the upper house. This p.irlnincnt 
passed an act, vesting ill the two uimcr-'ties 
the pi equitations belonging to p,ipe,f- th#»^t 
of the southern counties being given tot Kiuwl; 
and those of the northern to Cambndgt, on 
certain specified conditions, Courts ot ion 
science were erected at Bristol, Gloueewte?, and 
Newcastle* ami that of the marches o! \\ ales 
was abolished, as an intolerable ^ppres»*ou ‘ 
Tttie protestant clergymen, who h«td been forced 
to leave their bemTiees in Ireland, were ren¬ 
dered capable of holding any living m Kurland, 
without forfeiting their titl^to their former 
preferment, with the proviso that they should 
resign their English benefices when restored 
to thob<4they h;uf been obliged to relinquish. 
The statute of Henry IV. against multiplying 
gold and silver was now repealed: the subjects 
were allowed to melt and refine metals and 
ores, an^ ext met gold and silver from them, 
on condition {hat it should be brought to the 
Mint, and converted into money, the owners 
receiving its full value in cumtnt coin. These, 
arid several other biltac^f smaller importance 
being passecl, the two houses adjourned to the 
twentieth day\jf September, and afu-rwaid* 
to the nineteenth day of October. 
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ftUl'iMttr.lui LANDS WITH AN AUMY. 

the affairs of Ireland were ex- 
J ttcimh yressiug, ami the ptotesUnts <jf 
that country had made repeated application 
(or relief, the succours were retarded either 
by disputes amoiqiihe minister^, or the m gbot 
of those who had the in an age fluent of the ex¬ 
pedition, in stub a manner, that king James 
had been six months in Ireland he to re the 
1 armv wji*. embarked for that kmgdnln. At 
length, eighteen regiments of infantry, and 
five of dragoons, being raised for that service, 
a train of artillery provided, and transports 
prepared, the duke of Schomhergp <fli whom 
king William had conferred the chief conimaml 
of this ai mament, set out for Cbester^after he 
had in person t Rankest he comrflons for tj^e 
•ncomrmffi rdfcard tl#y had paidftto his ser¬ 
vices, and received assurances from the house, 
that the^ would pay particular attention to 
him and his army. On the thirteenth d^y of 
August he landed in the ueighbourhffod of 
Carrickfergus with abcfcit ten thousand foot 
and dragoons, and took possession of Belfast, 
from whence th^ enemy retired at his approach 
to Carrickfgrgus, where they resolved to make 
a stand. The duke having refreshed, his men., 
marched thither, and invested the jflice: the 


$iegc was carried on till the ^venty- sixth day 
of the month, when the breaches being prae- 
licabfr, file besieged capitulated, on condition 
of marching out witlf their arms, and as much 
baggage as they coifld carry jin their backs: 
and ol their living conducted to the next Irish 
garrLun, which was at Newry. During this 
siege the duke was joined by the rest of his 
army from England: but he had left orders 
for com eying the greater part of the artillery 
■and store*- fioin Chester directly to Carlingford. 
He now began Ins march through Lisburne 
%ntl Hillsborough, and encamped at Drum* 
more, where the pn ^ stants of the north had 
hceu latcU routed by HaTnilton: thence Ke 
proceeded to Loughbrillane, where he was 
joined tfce horse and dragoons of Innis- 
killing. Then the enemy abandoned Newry 
and Dundalk, in the neighbourhood of which 
Sctugnberg enftunped on a low, damp ground, 
havfng^the town and river on the south, and 
surrounded ou every other part by hills, hogs, 
and mountains. m 

^INNISKILLINERS OBTAIN A VICTORY. 

His army, consisting chiefly ofcnew-jaised 
men little inured to hardship, began to flag 
under the fatigue of marching, the inclemency 
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of the weather, and scarcity of provision. Here 
he was reinforced by the regiments of Kirke, 
Hanmer, and Stuart; %nd would have conti¬ 
nued his march to Drogheda, where he under¬ 
stood Rosene lay with about twenty thousand 
men, had he not been obliged to wait for the 
artillery, which was not yet arrivedrit Cabling-* 
ford. King James, having assembled all his 
forces, advanced towards Schomherg, and Ap¬ 
peared before bt* intrenchments in order of 
battle: but the duke, knowing they were 
greatly superior in number of horse, and that 
his own army was undisciplined, and weakened 
by death and sickness, ^restrained bis mgn 
within the lines, and in alittle.time the enemy 
retrea'ted* immediately after their departure, 
a conspiracy was discoverer) in tbe English 
camp, hatched by some French papists, who 
> had insinuated themselves into the protestant 
regiments. One of* these, whose name was 
Du Plessis, had written a letter to the ambas¬ 
sador, D’Avaux, promising to desert with all 
the prists of the three French regiments in 
Bchomherg’s army. This letter being found, 
Du Plessis and five accomplices were tried by a 
court-martial, and executed. About two hun¬ 
dred and fifty papists being discovered in the 
French regiments, they were sent over to Eng¬ 
land, from thence to Holland. While Scliom- 
berg remained in this situation, the Inniskil- 
liners made excursions in the neighbourhood, 
under the command of colonel Lloyd; a id on 
the twenty-seventh day of Septemf^r they ob- 
* tained a complete victory ovef five times their 
number of theorist). They killed seven hun¬ 
dred on the spot, and took O’Kelly their com¬ 
mander, with about fiff£ officeis, anil a consi¬ 
derable booty of cattle. The duke was so 
pleased with their behaviour on this occasion, 
that they received a very honourable testimony 
of his approbation. 

SCHOMHERG CENSURED. 

Meanwhile, the enemy took possession of 
James-Town, i ud reduced Sligo, one of the 
forts of which- was gallantly defended ; Jy 
St. Sauver, a French aiu, aud his company 
of grenadiers, until be was obliged to capitulate 
for want of water and provision. A contagious 
distemper still continued to rage is Sqhomberg’s 
camp, and swept off a great number of officers 
and soldiers; so that in the beginning of next 
spring, not above half the number of the :e who 
went over with the general remained alive. He 
was censured for his inactivity, aritt the king, 
in repeated^ letters, desired him to hazard an 
engagement, provided any opportunity should 
Occui ; but he did not think proper to run the 
risk of a battle, against an enemy that was 
abo e thrice his number, well disciplined, 
t healthy, and conducted by able officers. Never* 
thel^ss, lie was certainly Matpeable for having 


chosen sucli an unwholesome situation. At the 
approach of winter he retired into quarters, in 
hopes of being reinforced with seven thousand 
Danes, who had already arrived in Britain. 
These ^auxiliaries were stipulated in a treaty 
which William ^iad just concluded with the 
king of Denmark, The English were not more 
successful at sea than they had proved in their 
operations by land. Admiral Herbert, now 
created earl of Tflrrington, having*sailed to 
Ireland with the cotnbiued squadrons of Eng- 
Hind and Hollaud, madefy fruitless attempt upon 
Cork, and lost a great number of seamen l»y 
sickness, which was imputed to bad provision. 
The Dartmouth ship of war fell into the hands 
t»f the enemy, who infested tbe channel with 
such a number of armed ships and privateers 
that the trade of England sustained incredible 
damage. 

FRENCH WORSTED AT WALCOURT. 

The affairs of France wore but a gloomy 
aspect on the continent, where all the powers 
of Europe seemed to have conspired her de¬ 
struction. King William had engaged in a 
new league with the states-general, in which 
former treaties of peace and commerce were 
confirmed. It was stipulated, that in case the 
king of Great-Britain should be attacked, th 
Dutch should assist him with six thousan 
infantry and twenty ships of the line: and 
that, provided hostilities should be committed 
against the states-general, England should 
supply them with ten thousand infantry and 
twenty ships of war. This treaty was no sooner 
ratified than kiug William dispatched the lord 
Churchill, Vhom he had by tbjg time created 
earl of Marlborough, to Holland, in order to 
command the British auxiliaries in that service 
to the number iff eleven thousand, the greater 
part of which*liad been in the army of king 
Janies when the prince of Orange landed in 
England. The e#r! forthwith joined tbe Dutch 
army, under the command of prince Waldeck, 
who had fixed his rendezvous in the county of 
Liege, with a view to act against the French 
army, commanded by the maresehal D’Hu- 
mieres; while the prince of Vaudemont headed 
a little arm£ of observation, consisting of Spa¬ 
niards,^ Dutch, and Germans, to watch the 
ipotions of^Calvo in gpother part of die Low- 
Countries, The city of Liege wa£* compel! id 
to renounce the neutrality, and declare for the 
allies, Maresehal D’Humieres attacked the 
foregen belonging to the army of the states at 
Walcourt, in the month of August; an obsti¬ 
nate engagement ensued, and the French were 
obliged to retreat in confusion, with the loss of 
two thousand men, and somepieees of artillery. 
The army of observation levelled part of the 
French lines on the side of Courtray, and raised 
contributions on the territories of the enemy* 
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SUCCESS OF THE CONFEDERATES l$i 
GERMANY. 

’ftiE Fnjpeh were almost entire masters of 
.he three ecclesiastical electorates of Gewnany. 
They possessed Mentz, Triers, Bonne, Keisers- 
waert, Philipsburgb, and Landau. They had 
blown up the castle of Heildelberg, in the 
PaUtinat{j~ and destroyed JVIanheira. They 
had reduced Worms and Spiers to ashes; and 
demolished Fraukeiulahl, together with severs^ 
other fortresses. Thes% conquests, tBe fruits 
oP'&idden invasion, we>e covered with a nu¬ 
merous army, commanded by the marescba] 
t d6 Duras; and all his inferior generals were 
officers of distinguished courage and ability* 
Nevertheless, he found it difficult to maintain 
his ground against the different princes of the 
enipire« The duke of Lorraine, who com¬ 
manded the imperial troops, invest d Mentz, 
and took it by capitulation: the elector of 
Hrandenburgh, having reduced Keiscrsw&ert, 
undertook the siege of Bonne, which the gar¬ 
rison surrendered, after having made a long 
and vigorous defence. Nothing contributed 
more ty the union of the German princes than 
their resentment of the shocking barbarity 
with which the French had plundered, wasted, 
and depopulated their country. Louis having, 
by his intrigues in Poland, and at Constantino- 
le, prevented a pacification between the empe¬ 
ror and the Ottoman Porte, the campaign was 
opened in Croatia, where five thousand Turks 
were defeated by a body of Croats between 
Vihitz and Novi. The prince of Baden, jvho 
commanded the imperialists on that side, hav¬ 
ing thrown a bridge over the Morava at Passa- 
rowitz, crossed that river, and marahed ia 
quest of a Turkish army, amounting to fifty 
thousand men, headed by a seraskier. On 
the thirteenth Sff of Augusf Jie attacked the 
enpmy in their intreuchments near Patochin, 
and forced their lines, routed them with great 
9 slaughter, and took possession of tliei^ camp, 
baggage, and artillery. They returned to 
Nissa, where the general finding them still 
more numerous than the imperialists, resolved 
to make a stand; and encampcdan a situation 
that was inaccessible in every part, except the 
rear, which he left open for the convenience 
of a retreat. Ttyough this avenug, h<?was, on 
* the twenty -fourth day*a£ September, attacktd 
ffr the pfince 8f Baden, who, after desperate 
resistance, obtained another cotnplete victory, 
enriched His troops with the: po'l of the enemy, 
and entered Nissa without opposition.• JPhere 
he found above three thousand horses and a 
vast quantity of provision. Having reposed 
his army for a few days in this place, he re¬ 
sumed his march against the Turks, who had 
chosen an tidvantageous post at Widen, and 
seemed ambitious of retrieving th^ # honou^ 


they had lost in the two former engagements. 
The Germans attacked their lines without he* 
sitation; and though the Mussulmen fought 
with incredible fury, the)* were a third time 
defeated with great slaughter. This defeat 
was attended with the loss of Widen, which 
being surrendered to the victor, he distributed 
this tibops ft i winter Quarters, and returned to 
Vienna, covered with laurels. 

* 

deatA of pope INNOCENT XI. 

The French were likewise baffled in their 
attempt upon Catatynfei, where the duke de 
Nimillcs had taken Campredon, in the ponth 
of May. Leaving a garrison in this plape, he 
repeated to the frontiers of France. While the 
duke de Villa ffermosa, at the head of a 
Spanish army, blocked up the place, and laid 
Rousillon under contribution. He afterwards ' 
undertook the siege in form, and Noailles 
marched to its relief; hut, he was so hard 
pressed by the Spaniards, that he withdrew 
the garrison, dismantled the place, and re¬ 
treated with great precipitation. The French 
king hoped to derive some considerable advan¬ 
tage from the death of Pope Innocent XI. 
which happened on the twelfth day of August. 
That pontiff had been an inveterate enemy to 
Louis ever since the affair of the franchises, 
and the seisurc of Avignon. [Sec note F, at the 
end of this Vol^\ Cabals were immediately 
formed at Rome by the French faction against 
the Spanis{laiu^im^)erial interest. The French 9 
cardinals de Bouillon and Bonzi, accompanied 
by Furstemberg, repaired to R8me with a large 
sum of iponey. Peter Ottoboni a Venetian, 
was ejected pope, at*f assumed the name of 
Alexander VIII. Tkjp duke de Chaulnes, am¬ 
bassador from France, immediately signified in 
the name of his master, that Avignon should 
be restored to the patrimony of the church; 
and Louis renounced the franchises, in a let¬ 
ter written by his own hand to the pontiff. 
Alexander received these marks of respect with 
the warmest Acknowledgments; but, when the 
ambassador and Furstfmbergf besought him 
ft re-examine the election of the bishop of 
Cologne, which had v-Zmi tly> source of so much 
calamity to the empire, he lent a deaf car to 
their solicitations. He even confirmed the 
dispensations granted by his predecessor to the 
prince of Bavaria, who was thus empowered to 
take pusse&io^of the electorate, though he 
had ifot^yet attained the age required by the 
cano’ns. Furstemberg retired in disgust to 
Paris, where Louis immediately gratified him 
with the ahbey of St. Germains. • 

KING WILLIAM BECOMES UNPOPULAR. 

K«ng William found it an easier* task * 
to unite the councils of Europe against th% 
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common enemy, than to conciliate and preserve 
the affections of his own subjects, among: whom 
he began visibly to decline in point of popu¬ 
larity. Many were' dissatisfied with hi^ mea¬ 
sures: and a great number even of those who 
exerted themselves for his elevation, had con¬ 
ceived a disgust from his personal ^eportment, 
which was very unsuitable to the manners an& 
disposition of the English people. Instead of 
mingling with *his nobility in social amuse¬ 
ments and familiar conversation, he maintained 
a disagreeable reserve which had all the air of 
sullen pride; he seldom or never spok^ to his 
courtiers or attendaiks,' he spent his time 
chiefly in the closet, Retired from all comnfu- 
nicatim; or among his troops, in a camjj. he 
had formed at Hounslow'; «or in the exercise 
of hunting, to which he was immoderately ad¬ 
dicted. This 1 ad been prescribed to him by 
physicians as necessary to improve Ins consti¬ 
tution which was naturally weak, and by prac¬ 
tice had become so habitual, that he could 
not lay it aside. His ill health, co-operating 
with lift natural aversion to society, produced 
a peevishness which could not fail of being 
displeasing to those who were near his person : 
this was increased by the disputes in his cabinet, 
and the opposition of those who were professed 
enemies to bis government, as well as by the 
alienation of his former friends. As be could 
not breathe without difficulty in the air of 
London, he resided chiefly at Hampton^ourt, 
and expended considerable^ums ii^bcautifying 
’ and enlarging that palace; 'lie likewise pur¬ 
chased the houfje at Kensington of the earl of 
Nottingham; and such profusion, in thebe- 
ginning of an expensive war, gave ifmbpge to 
the nation in general. 1 Whether he was ad¬ 
vised by his counsellors; or his own sagacity 
pointed out the expediency of conforming with 
the English humour, he now seemed to change 
his disposition, and in some measure adopt the 
manners of his predecessors. In imitation of 
Charles II. he resorted to the races at New¬ 
market: he accepted an invitation to visft 
Cambridge, wj»ere he behaved himself with 
remarkable affability to the members of t^e 
university: be afterwa^Jg dined with the lord- 
mayor of London, accepted the freedom of 
the city, and condescended so far as to be¬ 
come sovereign-master of the cojppany of 
grocers. 

v 

A GOOD NUMBER OF tHE CLERGY 

REFUSE TO TAKE THE OAl'HS. 

* 

While \tylliam thus endeavoured to remove 
the prejudices which had been conceived 
against his person, the period arrived which 
the parliament had prescribed for taking tMe 
natty to the new government. Some indivi¬ 
duals of the clergy sacrificed their benefices to 
* their scruples of conscience; and absolutely 


^HAP. it 

refused to take oaths that were contrary to 
tjiose they had already sworn in favour of their 
late sovereign. These were distinguished by 
the epithet of nonjurors: but their number 
bore a very small proportion to that of others, 
who tbok then! with such reservations and dis¬ 
tinctions as redounded very little to the honour 
of their integrity. Many of those who had 
been the warmest advocates for non-resistance 
and passive obedience made no sgKiple of re¬ 
nouncing their allegiance to king James, and 
complying with the f£es<*nt Her, after having 
declared that thev took the oaths in ifo othe r 
sense than that of a peaceable submission to 
th’e powers that were. They even affirmed 
Jhat the legislature itself had allowed the Jig* 
tinction between a kin|j dt facto and a king 
dejure % as they had dropped the word “ right- 
ftili” whefi the form was under debate. They 
alleged that as prudence obliged them* to con¬ 
form to.^ne letter of the oath, so conscience 
requited them to give it their own interpreta¬ 
tion. Nothing could be more infamous and 
of worse tendency, than this practice of equi¬ 
vocating in the most sacred of all obligations. 
It introduced a general disregard of oaths, 
which hath been the source of universal per¬ 
jury and corruption. Though this set of tem¬ 
porizers were bitterly upbraided both by the 
uonjurors and the papists, they all concurred 
in representing William as an enemy to the 
church; as«a prince educated in the doctrines 
of Calvin,"which he plainly espoused, by limit¬ 
ing hU favour and preferment to such as were 
latitudinarians in religion, and by his abolish¬ 
ing 1 episcopacy in Scotland. The presbyterian? 
in that kingdom now tyrannised in their turn. 
They were* headed by the earl of Crawford, a 
r nobleiftan of a violent temper Sud strong pre¬ 
judices. He was chosen president of the par¬ 
liament by the interest of and oppressed 

the episcopalisftis in such a manner, that the 
greater part of them, from resentment, be¬ 
came well-wishers to king James. Every cir¬ 
cumstance of the hardships they underwent 
was reported in England; and the carl of 
Clarendon, as well as the suspended bishops, 
circulated these particulars with great assiduity. 
The oath% t&ing rejected by the archbishop of 
Canterbury! the bishops of Ely, Chichester, 
Bath ajid Wells, Peterborough and Gloucester, 
they were suspended from tlTeir functions, and 
threatened with dep&vation.^ La’ie of Chi¬ 
chester being, seized with a dangerous dis¬ 
temper, signed a solemn declaratiqn, in which 
be grofpssed his adherence to the doctrine of 
non-resistance and passive obedience, which 
he believed to be the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the church of England. After his 
death this paper was published, industriously 
circulated, and extolled by* the^ party, as an 
inspired oracle pronounced by a martyr to 
religious truth and sincerity. 
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The KING GRANTS a COMMISSION for 
REFORMING CHURCH-DlSCipLINl*. 


All the clamour that was raised against the 
king could not divert !«im from prosecuting the 
scheme of comprehension, (le granted a com¬ 
mission under the great seal to ten bishops, , 
and twenty dignitaries of the church, autho-* 
rising them to meet from time to time in the 
Jertisalcwifc-chamher, to prepare such alter¬ 
ations of the liturgy and the canons, and such 
* proposals for fhe reformation of eccjesiastieal 
jourts as might inosj conduce to the good 
order, edification, and uuiting of the church, 
and tend to reconcile all religious differences 
among the protestant subjects of the kingdom* 
A cry was immediately raised against this 
commission, as an ecclesiastical court illegal 
and dangerous. At their first nVeting, |he 
authority of the commission was questioned 
by Sp>at, bishop of Rochester, wht retired in 
disgust, and was followed by Mew of Winches¬ 
ter, and the doctors Jane and Aldrich. These 
were averse to any alteration of the forms and 
constitution of the church in favour of an in¬ 
solent and obstinate party, which ought to 
have«been satisfied with the toleration they 
enjoyed. They observed, that an attempt to 
make such alteration would divide the clergy, 
and bring the liturgy into disosteem with the 
people, as it would be a plain acknowledg¬ 
ment that it wanted correction. They thought 
they should violate the dignity of*the church, 
by condescending to make offers which the 
dissenters were at liberty to refuse; and they 
suspected some of their colleagues of a cfcsign 
to give up episcopal ordination—a "step incon- 
' sistent with their honour, duty* oaths, and 
jubsciiptions.* * % 


MEETING QF THE CONVOCATION. 


Tiif. commissioners, notwithstanding this 
secession, proceeded to debate with moderation 
on the abuses of which tlSe dissenters had 
complained, and corrected every article that 
seemed liable to any just objection ; but the 
opposite party employed all their art and in¬ 
dustry to luflavne the minds of £lufc people. 
The two univeisities declared against all al¬ 
terations, and those who promoted them. 
The kityg himself was branded as«an enemy to 
the hierq^chv^ and tpfy bestirred^tlitmselfes 
so successfully in the election of members for 
the convocation, that they procured a very 
considerable majority. At their first meeting, 
the friends of the comprehension 6chent£ pro¬ 
posed Dr. Tillotson, clcgrk of the closet to his 
majesty, as prolocutor; but the other party 
carried it in favour of Dr. Jane, who was 
counted the must violent churchman in the 
whole assefhbly. In a Latiu speech to the 
bishop of London as president, ht> in the 


name of the lower bouse, asserted that the 
liturgy of England needed no amendment, and 
concluded with the told declaration of the 
barqns, 44 Nolumus lege?Anglia mutaru We 
will not suffer the laws of England to be 
changed.” The bishop, in his reply, exhorted 
them to moderation, charity, and indulgence 
towards their bretlfren the dissenters, and to 
iyake such abatements in things indifferent as 
might serge to open a door cultivation to mul¬ 
titudes of straying Christians. His injunctions, 
however, produced no favourable effect. The 
lowej house seemed to he animated by a spirit 
of opposition. Next* day the president pro¬ 
rogued them, on pretrtice that the roywl com¬ 
mission, by which they were to act, was de- 
fective for wAn^of being sealed, *and that a 
prorogation was necessary until that sanction 
should be obtained, lu this interval means, 
were used to mollify thek* non-compliant tem¬ 
pers, but all endeavours proved ineffectual. 
When they met again, the earl of Nottingham 
delivered the king's commission to both houses, 
with a speech of his own, and a mesftfce from 
his majesty, importing, that he had summoned 
them out of a pious zeal to do ever}' thing that 
might tend to the best establishment of the 
church of England, which should always enjoy 
his favour and protection. He exhorted them 
to lay aside all prejudice, and consider calmly 
and impartially whatever should be proposed: 
he ^ssored them Vie would offer nothing hut 
what shoidd be for the honour, peace, and ad¬ 
vantage or thfaprotestant religion in general/ 
and particularly of the churclj of England. 

-THEIR SESSION PROROGUED. 

The bishops, adf Miming to the Jerusalem 
chamber, prepared a zealous alldress of thanks 
to bis majesty, which, beingQpnt to the lower 
house fur their concurrence, met with violent 
opposition. Amendments were proposed; a 
conference ensued, and, after warm debates, 
»lhey agreed upon a cold address, which was 
accordingly presented. The majority of the 
Jpwer house, far from taking any measures in 
favour of disscnters w converted all their atten¬ 
tion to the relief of tr#ir Conjuring brethren. 
Zealous speeches were made in behalf of the 
suspended bishops; and Dr. Jane proposed that 
somethiTlg might he done to qualify them to 
sit in the convocation. This, however, was such 
a dangerous point as they would not venture to 
j disepsse yet, rather than proceed upon the busi- 
| ness for i^iich they had been assembled, they 
began to take cognizance of some pamphlets 
lately published, which they conceived to be of 
dangerous consequence to the Christian religion. 
«Thc president and his party, perceiving the dis¬ 
position of the house, did not thin|f prooer to» 
communicate any proposal touching tne in¬ 
tended reformation, and the king suffered tbf 
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session to be discontinued by repeated proro¬ 
gations. 

4 

PROCEEDING'S in parliament. 

This parliament meeting on the nineteenth 
day of October, the kii>£, in a speech of his 
own composing, explained the necessity of 
a present supply to carry on the war. Ke 
desired that tfief might be speedy in their 
determinations on this subject, for these would 
in a great measure influence the deliberations 
if the princes and states concerned in th? war 
against France, as a geneial meeting of them 
was appointed to be h'eld next month at tlfe 
Hague? tp settle the operations of the ensuing 
campaign.* He concludedwi|h recommending 
the dispatch of a bill of indemnity, that the 
, minds of his subjects might be quieted, and that 
they might unanimobsly concur in promoting 
the honour and welfare of the kingdom. As 
several inflammatory bills and disputes, which 
had produced heats and animosities in the last 
session^ were still depending, the king, after 
having consulted both houses, resolved to put 
an end to those disputes by a prorogation. 
He accordingly went to the house of lords, and 
prorogued the parliament till the twenty-first 
day of October, by the mouth of the new 
speaker, sir Robert Atkins; the marquis of 
Halifax having resigned that office. When 
they re-assembled, the king referred Ihqm to 
his former speech: then tlpa coniujons unani- 
'inotisly resolved to assist his majfesty in reducing 
Ireland, and incoming with his allies abroad 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war against 
France: for these purposes they voteda ^upply 
of two millions. * 

THE INDEM¬ 
NITY BILL. 

During this session the whigs employed all 
their influence and intrigues in obstructing the 
bill of indemnity, which they knew would opeiW 
a door for favoty and preferment to the oppo¬ 
site party, which began to gain ground in th* 
king's good graces, this view they re¬ 

vived the prosecution of the state prisoners. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a 
charge against Burton and Grahaqp. The 
commons resolved to impeach the earls of 
Peterborough, Salisbury, and Castiemail), sir 
Edward Hales, and Obadiah W alker, of^high 
treason, for having been reconciled 4 to* the 
church of Rome, contrary to the kws of the 
realm. A bijl was ordered to be brought in, 
to declare the estate of the late lord chancellor 
Jefferies forfeited to the crown, and attaint his 
blood; but it met with such opposition th&tf 
* the treasure was dropped: the house however 
agreed, that the pecuniary penalties incurred 
ty those persons who had exercised offices 


contrary to the laws against popish recusants 
should b$ speedily levied, and applied to the 
public service. The lord Griffin being detected 
in maintaining a correspondence with kjng 
James, and his jpartis&ns, was committed to 
the Tower; but,%s no other evidence appeared 
against him than written letters, found in the 
false bottom of a pewter bottle, they could not 
help consenting to his being released upon hail, 
as they had lately resolved that^lgernon 
Sidney was unjustly condemned in the reign id' 
Charles Jl. because no^sin^ bfit writings had 4 " 
been produced against^him at his trial. * Xb# 
two houses concurred in appointing a com¬ 
mittee to enquire who were the advisers and 
prosecutors in taking away the lives of lord < 
Russel, colonel Sydney, sir Thomas Armstrong, 
alderman Cornish, and others; and who were 
chiefly concerned in the arbitrary practices 
touching the writs of quo warranto , and the 
surrender^ charters. This enquiry was le¬ 
velled tit the marquis of Halifax, who had con¬ 
curred with the ministry of Charles iu all these 
severities. Though no proof appeared, upon 
which votes or addresses could be founded, 
that nobleman saw it was necessary for bim 
to withdraw himself from the administrUlion; 
he therefore resigned the privy-seal, which was 
put in commission, and reconciled himself to 
the torics, of whom be became the patron and 
protector. 

ENQUIRY* INTO THE CAUSE of the MIS¬ 
CARRIAGES IN IRELAND RESUMED. 

TftE commons likewise resumed the exami¬ 
nation of the miscarriages in Ireland, and de¬ 
sired the king would appoint commissioners, 
to go over and enquire into the condition of 
the army in that kingdom. Schomberg under¬ 
standing that he had been blamed in the house 
of commons foriliis inactivity, transmitted to 
the king a satisfactory vindication of his own 
conduct; and it ^npeared that the miscarriages 
in Ireland were wholly owing to John Shales, * 
purveyor-general to the army. The commons 
immediately presented an address to his ma¬ 
jesty, praying that Shales might be taken into 
custody; that all hi6 papers, accounts, and 
stores should be secured; and that duke 
Schunibftrg might be empowered to fill his place 
wjth a more able purveyor. * The king gave 4 
them to understand, tlht he h$d already seijt 
orders to the general for that purpose. Never¬ 
theless, they imanothcr petition requested his 
majesty name those who had recommended 
Shale? to his service, as he had exercised the 
Bame office under king James, and was sus 
pected of treasonable practices against the 
government. William declined gratifying their 
request; but be afterwards sint a % message to 
the house, desiring them to recommend a cer¬ 
tain number of commissioners to superintend 
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such provisions and preparations as might be ne¬ 
cessary for that service, as well as to nominate 
certain persons to go over and examine the 
state of the army iu Ireland. The commons 
were so mollified by this instance of his,conde- 
scension, that they left the whole affair to his 
own direction, and proceeded to examine other 
branches of misconduct. Instances of mis¬ 
management appeared so numerous and so 
flagrant^hat they resolved upon a subsequent 
^address, to explain the ill conduct am' success 
of lii^armv and navy f to desire he weuld fiiul 
out the author of these {riiscarri'igos, and for the 
future intrust unsuspected persons with the 
management of affairs. They ordered the 
* victuallers of the flept to be taken into cus¬ 
tody, on suspicion of their having furnished 
the navy with unwholesome provisions, and 
new commissioners were appointed. Bitter i£- 
proacljes were thrown out against the ministry. 
Mr. Hamhden expressed his surprise that the 
administration should consist of thosf very 
persons whom king James had employed, when 
bis affairs were desperate, to treat with the 
priuce of Orange, and moved that the king 
should be petitioned in an address to remove 
such persons from his presence and councils. 
This was a stroke aimed at the earl of Not¬ 
tingham, whose office of secretary, Hamhden 
desired to possess; but his motion was not 
seconded, the court-members observing that 
James did not depute those lords to the priuce 
of Orange because they were attached to his 
own interest, hut for a very different reason, 
namely, that they were well known to disap- 
p.^ve of his measures, and therefore woufd be 
.the more agreeable to his highness. The 
bouse, however, voted an address*to the kii»|j, 
desiring that the authors of # the miscarriages 
might be brought to condign punishment. 


KING WILLIAM IRRITATED AGAINST 
THE WHIGS. 


In the sequel, the question was proposed, 
Whether a placeman ought to have a seat in 
the house ? and a very warm debate ensued: 
but it was carried in the affirmative, on the 
supposition that by such exclusion fhe com¬ 
monwealth would be deprived of some of the 
ablest senators of the kingdom. But what 
chiefly* irritatef Wiljjfcm againSt the whjgs 
*ras theft b&kwardfiess in promoting the 
public service, and their disregard of the ear¬ 
nest desire he expressed to *ee his revenue 
settled for life. He said his title \vas#no jnore 
than a pageant, and the worst of all govern¬ 
ments was that of a kihg without a treasure. 
Nevertheless, they would not grant the civil 
list for a longer term than one year. They 
began to think there was something arbitrary 
in bis disposition. His sullen behaviour, in all 
probability, first infused this opinioft, which 


was strengthened and confirmed by the Insi¬ 
nuations of his enemies. The Scots, who had 
come up to London to? 1 give an account of tha 
proceedings in their parliament, were infected 
with the ^me notion. One Simpson, a pres- 
byterian of that country, whom the earl of 
t Portland employed £$ a spy, had insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Nevil Payne, an 
active and intelligent partisan and a treat of 
king Jamef; by which meais? tie supplied the 
earl with such intelligence as raised him to 
some degree of credit with that minister. 
This he used in prepossessing the earl against 
tl^e king's best frieifds^and infusing jealousies 
which were soon kindled into mutual distrust 
and animosity. * 

i ( • 

PLOT AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 

Sir James Montgomery* who bad been a 
warm advocate for the revolution, received 
advice that the court suspected him and others 
of disaffection, and was employed in seeking 
evidence by which they might be prosecuted. 
They were equally alarmed and incensed at 
this intimation, and Payne seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of seducing them into a correspondence 
with the exiled king. They demanded the 
settlement of the presbytery in Scotland, and 
actually engaged in a treaty for his restora¬ 
tion. They i^conciled themselves to the duke 
of (^jcensbury, and the other noblemen of 
the episc*o;3tl party: they wrote to James for 
a supply of mflney, arms, and ammunition, ’ 
together with a reinforcement of three thou¬ 
sand men from Dunkirk. Montgomery had 
acquifed^great interest among the whigs of 
England, and this he employed in animating 
them against the king and the ministry. He 
represented them as a set of wicked men, who 
employed infamous spies to fnsnare and ruin 
the fast friends of the government, and found 
means to alienate them so much from William, 
that they began to think in earnest of recall¬ 
ing their banished paince. The duke of Bol¬ 
ton, and the earl of Monmouth, were almost 
persuaded into a conspiracy for this purpose; 
they seemed to third? flames was now so well 
com inced of his former errors, that they might 
trust him without scruple. Montgomery and 
Payne \^gre the chief managers of the scheme, 
and they admitted Ferguson into their coun¬ 
cils, as a veteran in the arts of treason, lu 
orde* to blast*Williaiii’s credit in the city, 
they circulated a report that James would 
grant a Hill indemnity, separate himself en¬ 
tirely from the French interest* and be con¬ 
tented with a secret connivance in favour of 
the Roman-catholics. Montgomery’s brother 
^assured the bishop of Salisbury, that a treaty 
with king James was absolutely conclude^!, and 
an invitation subscribed by the whole cabal. 
He said this paper would be sent to Ireland bf 
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the way of Prance, as the direct communica¬ 
tion was difficult; and he proposed a method 
for seizing it before # it Should be conveyed out 
of the kingdom. Williamson, the supposed 
bearer of it, had obtained a pass JEor Flan¬ 
ders, and a messenger being sent in pursuit of 
him, secured his clothes, a,| d portmanteau;, 
but, after a very strict examination, nothing 
appeared to justify the intelligence, Williaiffi- 
son had previofrly delivered the#papcr$ to 
Simpson, who hired a boat at Deal, and arrived 
in safety at France. He returned with large 
assurances, and twelve thousand pounds»were 
remitted to the Scottish undertakers. Mon|- 
gomerj, the informer, seeing his intelligence 
falsified,. lost his credit with the bishop, a#td 
dreading the resentmenj of «the other party, 
retired to the continent. The conspirators 
# loudly complained of the false imputations 
they had incurred. "The pretended discoveries 
were looked upon as fictions of the ministry, 
and the king on this occasion suffered greatly 
in the opinion of his subjects. 

DEBATES ABOUT THE CORPORATION- 
BILLS. 

The tories still continued to carry on a 
secret negotiation with the court. They took 
advantage of the ill-humour subsisting be¬ 
tween the king and the whigs; and pro¬ 
mised large supplies of money providedrthis 
parliament should be dissolved, a|d another 
^immediately convoked. 7'he Opposite party, 
being apprized rf their intention, brought ^ 
bill into the house of commons for restoring 
corporations to their arfrient rights ahdr>rivi- 
leges. They knew their own strength at elec¬ 
tions consisted ip these corporations; and they 
inserted two additional severe clauses against 
those who were' in any shape concerned in 
surrendering charters. The whole power of 
the tories was exerted against this clause; 
and now the whigs vied with them in making 
court to his majesty, paomising to manifest' 
the most submissive obedience should this bill 
be enacted into a law. The strength of the 
tories was now becom^^i formidable to the 
bouse, that they oui-voted the other party, and 
the clauses were rejected; but the bill passed 
in its original form. The lords debased upon 
the point, Whether a corporation could be 
forfeited or surrendered ? Lord chief justice 
Holt and two other judges declared their opi¬ 
nion in the affimative: the rest thouglit other¬ 
wise, as no precedents could b*> prcfUiced far¬ 
ther hack than the reign of Henry VI11. when 
the abbeys were surrendered; and this instance 
seemed too violent to authorize such a measure 
in a regular course of administration. The* 
c bill, however, passed by one voice only. Then 
both parties quickened their applications to the 
icing, who found himself so perplexed and die- j 


CkAt. II. 

traded between two factions which he equally 
fcAred, that he resolved to leave the government 
in the queen's hands, and retire to Holland. 
He communicated this design to the niarqjuis 
of Caerjnarthen^the earl of Shrewsbury, and 
some other noblemen, who pressed him to lay 
k aside his resolution, and even mingled tears 
with their remonstrances. 

THE KING RESOLVES TO FINISH THE 

IRISH W^R. # . 

• # 

He at length complied with their request, 
and determined to finish the Irish war in per 
son. This design was far from being agree¬ 
able to the parliament. # His friends dreaded 1 
the climate of that country, which might 
prove fatal^0 his weak constitution. The well- 
wishers oF James were afraid of that piince's 
being hard pressed, should William take the 
field against him in person: both houses, there¬ 
fore, Vmgan to prepare an address against this 
expedition. In order to prevent this remon¬ 
strance, the king went to the parliament, and 
formally signified his resolution. After his 
speech they were prorogued to the second day « 
of April. On the sixth day of Fehruar^ they 
were dissolved by proclamation, and a new 
parliament was summoned to meet on the 
twentieth day of March. During this session, 
the commons, in an address to the king, de¬ 
sired that a revenue of fifty thousand pounds 
might be settled upon the piiuce and princess 
of Denmark, out of the civil list; and bis 
jesty gratified them in this particular: yet, the 
warmth and industry with which the friends 
of the princess exerted themselves in promot- 
iyg thc # settlement, produced a # coldness and 
misunderstanding between the two sisters: and 
the subsequent disgrace of the call of Marlbo¬ 
rough was imputed to the pjyJ- which his wife 
acted on the occasion. She was lady of the 
bed-chamber, and chief confidant to the prin¬ 
cess, whom she strenuously advised to insist 
upon ttfe settlement, rather than depend upon • 
the generosity of the king and queen. 

LUDLOW ARRIVES IN ENGLAND, BUT 
IS'OBLIGED TO WITHDRAW. 

c 

About this period, general Ludlow, who at 
tly* restoration had bee^ excepted from the act f 
of indemnity, as one of those who sfflt in judge¬ 
ment upon Charles 1 . arrived in England, and 
offered his service in reducing Ireland, where 
he hjul formerly commanded. Though a rigid 
republican, he was reputed a conscientious 
man, and a good officer. He had received 
some encouragement to come over, and pro 
bably would have been employed, had not the 
commons iuterposed. Sir Euwarjd Seymour, 
who enjoyed by grant an estate in Wiltshire, 
which tfild formerly belonged to Ludlow, began 
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to be in pain for hi6 possession. He observed 
in tbc house, that the nation would be dis¬ 
graced, should one of the parricides be suffered 
to live in the kingdom. Au address was im¬ 
mediately presented to the king, desiring a 
proclamation might be issued, promising a 
reward for apprehending general Ludlow. This 
was accordingly published; but not before he 
had landed in Holland, from whence he re¬ 
turned ti* v ^Vevay in Swissfiiand, where he 
wrote the memoirs of his life, and died after 
an exile of thirty vears^ ^ e j 

o # % 

EFFORTS OF THE JACOBITES IN 
SCOTLAND. 

* * 
While king WilliairTfluctuated between two 

parties in England, his interest in Scotland had 
well nigh giverf way to a coalitioif between 
the original Jacobites and Montgomery's party 
* of discontented presbyterians. Colone^ Can¬ 
non, who succeeded the viscount Dundee in 
command, after having made several unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts in favour of the late king's in¬ 
terest, retired into Ireland ; and (he high¬ 
landers chose sir Hugh Cameron for their 
leader.• Under him they renewed thiir in¬ 
cursions with the better prospect of success, 
as several regiments of the regular troops had 
been sent to reinforce the jrmy of Schomberg. 
James assisted them with clothes, arms, and 
ammunition, together with some officers, 
amongst whom was colonel Bucan,appointed 
to act as their chief commander. This officer, 
at the head of fifteen hundred men, advanced 
.into the shire of Murray, in hopes of being 
joined by other malcontents : but ho was sur¬ 
prised and routed by sir Thomas L^ingstone, 
while major J>rguson destroyed the places 4 
they possessed in the Isle of Mull; so that the 
highlanders were obliged to rctjre, and conceal 
themselves amongst heir hills vid fastnesses. 
The fiieuds of James, despairing of doing any 
thing effectual for his service in the field, con¬ 
certed all their attention to the proceedings in 
parliament; where they imagined their interest 
was much stronger than it appeared to be upon 
trial. They took the oaths without hesitation, 
and hoped, by the assistance of their Mf w # allies, 
to embroil the government in such a manner 
that the majority of the people would declare 
for a restitution. ?But the views of Jlicse new- 
demented pjytiesyverc aMf^ether incompatible f 
and their principles diametrically opposite. 
Notwithstanding their concurrence in parlia- 
liametit, the earl of Melvil procured asiuall 
majority. The opposition was immedintbly 
discouraged: some individuals retracted, rather 
than fall with a sinking cause; and mutual 
jealousies began to prevail. The leaders of the 
coalition treated stparately with king James; 
made inconsistent demands; reciprocally con¬ 
cealed their negociations; in a word, they dis¬ 


trusted and bated one another with the most 
implacable lesentmcut. 

1 

THJS COURT INTEREST PREVAILS. 

The earls of Argyle, Anandale, and Bread- 
albane, withdrew from their councils, and re- 
paired'to England. Montgomery, terrified at 
the^r defection, went privately to London, after 
he had hinted something of tt)9 ]dot to Melvil, 
and solicited a pass from the queen, which 
was refused. Anandale, having received in¬ 
formation that Montgomery had disclosed all 
the particulars of tbisne’gociation, threw him- 
selV upon the queen's ihercy, and discweied 
all he knew of the conspiracy. As he h<*l not 
treated with any of the malcontents in Eng¬ 
land, they remained sefcure from his evidence; 
hut he informed against Nevil Payne, who had 
been sent down as their agent to Scotland, 
where he now tesided. He was immediately 
app.ehended by the council of that kingdom, 
in consequence of a letter from the earl of 
Nottingham; and twice put to the tofture, 
which he resolutely bore, without discovering 
his employers. Montgomery still absconded 
in London, soliciting a pardon ; but finding he 
could not obtain it, except on condiliuu of 
making a full discovery, he abandoned his 
country, and chose to die in exile, rathtr than 
betray his confederates. This disunion of the 
conspirators and discovery of tlu* plot, left the 
earl ot Melyj in possession of a greater majo¬ 
rity; thougu tvhn this lie was fain to secure 
by overstraining Ins insti uclimis in the articles 
01 patronage, and the supremacy of the crown, 
which he yielded up to^he fury of the fanatic 
presbyterians, contrary to the intention of 
king William. In lieu»of these, however, they 
indulged him with the tax of chimney or hearth- 
money : as well as with a test to be imposed 
upon all persons in office and parliament, de¬ 
claring William and Mary their lawful sove¬ 
reigns, and renouncing the pretended title of 
kqig James. AU the Jaws in favour of epis¬ 
copacy were repealed. Threescore of the pres- 
by^eriau ministers, who had ^eeu ejected at 
the restoration, were still alive; and these the 
parliament declared the oV)l\ 3 sound part of the 
church. The gn\ eminent of it was lodged in 
their hands ; and they were empowered to ad¬ 
mit such a*» they should think proper to their 
assistance. £ few furious fanatics being thus 
associated, proceeded with ungovernable vio¬ 
lence Jo persecute the episcopal parly, exer¬ 
cising the ^»ry same tyranny against which 
they themselves had so loudly exclaimed. 

THE TORY INTEREST PREVAILS IN 
' THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

<•« 

While the presbyterian interest thus tri¬ 
umphed in Scotland, the two parties that 
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divided England employed their whole influ¬ 
ence and attention in managing the elections 
for a new parliament 7 and the tones obtained 
the victory. The King seemed gradually fall¬ 
ing into the arms of this party. They com¬ 
plained of their having been totally excluded 
from the lieutenancy of London the king’s 
accession to the crown; &nd now a considerable 
number of the most violent tories in the^ity 
were Admitted into the commission by the 
interest and address of the bishop of London, 
the marquis of Caermarthen, and the earl of 
Nottingham. To gratify that party, the earls 
of Monmouth and Wktmgton were dismissed 
from «t heir employments: nay, when the par¬ 
liament met on the twentieth day of March, 1 
the commons chose for their speaker sir John 
Trevor, a violent partisan of that faction, who 
had been created master of the rolls by the 
late king. He wa^ a bold, artful man, and 
undertook to procure a majority to be at the 
devotion of the court, provided he should be 
supplied with the necessary sums for the pur¬ 
poses*^ corruption. William, finding there 
was no other way of maintaining his adminis¬ 
tration in peace, thought proper to counte¬ 
nance the practice of purchasing votes, and 
appointed Trevor first commissioner of the 
great seal. In his speech to the new parlia¬ 
ment, he gave them to understand, that he 
still persisted in his resolution of going in 
person to Ireland. He desired they ^wonld 
make a settlement of the pevenuo or establish 
* it for the present, as a fund of credit^ upon 
which the negessary sums for the service of 
the government might be immediately ad¬ 
vanced: he signified \r is intention lif sending 
to them an act of grace, # with a few exceptions, 
that he might manifest fcis readiness to extend 
his protection to all his subjects, and leave no 
colour of excuse for raising disturbances in his 
absence, as he knew how busy some ill- affected 
men were in their endeavours to alter the 
established government: he recommended an 
union with Scotland, the parliament of whith 
had AppointedfTommissioners for that purpose: 
he told them h^shnuld leave the admirmt’u- 
tion in the hands of the queen, and desired 
they would prepaffe an act to confirm her au¬ 
thority: he exhorted them to dispatch the 
business for which they were assembled, to 
avoid debates, and expressed his %ope that 
they should soon meet again, tt. finish what 

might he now left imperfect . 0 y 

v t 

BILL FOR RECOGNISINGCTHE 1 R 
t MAJESTIES. 

The commons, in compliance with his re¬ 
quest, voted a supply of twelve hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, one million of that sum to be 
raised by a clause of credit in the revenue-bills; 

0 hut he could not prevail upon them to setjtle 


the revenue for life. They granted, however, 
the hereditary excise for that term, but the 
customs for four years only. They considered 
this short term as the best security the kingdom 
could have for frequent parliaments; ttfbugh 
this precaution was not at all agreeable to 
their sovereign. A poll-bill was likewise passed; 
other supplies were granted, and both parties 
seemed to court his majesty, by advancing 
money on those Ainds of credit, ^^he whigs, 
however, had another battery in reserve. They 
^produced, in the upper house}'a hill for recog¬ 
nising their majesties as the rghtful aful law-* 
ful sovereigns of thesdYealms, and for declaring 
atl the acts of the last parliament to be good 
and valid. The tories were now reduced to f 
very perplexed situation. They could not op¬ 
pose the bill without hazarding the interest 
*heyliad J so lately acquired, ^or assent to it 
without solemnly renouncing their former ar- 1 
gumepts and distinctions. They itiade no 
grea* objections to the first part, and even 
proposed to enact. That those should be deemed 
good laws for the time to come; but they re¬ 
fused to declare them valid for that which was 
past. After a long debate, the bill was com¬ 
mitted ; yet the whigs lost their majority on 
the report; nevertheless,the bill was recovered, 
and passed with some alteration in the words ; 
in consequence of g nervous, spirited protest, 
signed Bolton, Macclesfield, Stamford, New¬ 
port, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, Monmouth, 
lMamcre, and Oxford. The whole interest of 
the court was thrown into the scale with this 
bill, before it would preponderate against the 
tones the chiefs of whom, with the earl of 
Nottingham at their head, protested in their 
turn. The same party in the house of coni- 
Anons '(vere determined upon vigorous oppo¬ 
sition; and in 9 the mean time some trifling 
objections were*, made, that it might be com¬ 
mitted for amendment; iSut their design was 
prematurely discovered by one of their faction, 
who chanced to question the legality of the 
convention, as it was not summoned by th« 
king’s writ. This insinuation was answered 
by Somers, the solicitor-general, who observed, 
that if it was not a legal parliament, they 
who w-jre then met, and who had taken the 
oaths enacted by that parliament, were guilty 
of high treason : the laws repealed by it were 
still in force: it was theirMuty, therefore, to 
Return to^ king Jamefc; and jjli ivncemci^ in 
collecting and paying the money levied by the 
acts of that parliament were highly criminal. 
The tqries were so struck with these arguments 
thabtbe hill passed without further opposition, 
and immediately received the royal assent. 
Thus the settlement was confirmed by those 
very people who had so loudly exclaimed against 
it as illegal; but the whigs,•with all their ma¬ 
nagement, would not have gained their point, 
had net the court been interested in the dispute. 
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ANOTHER VIOLENT CONTEST. 

There was another violent contest between 
the two parties, on the import of a bill re¬ 
quiring all subjects in office to abjure king 
James, on pain of imprisonment. Though the 
clergy were at first exempted from this test, 
the main body of the tories opposed it with 
great vehemence; while the whigs under coun¬ 
tenance <S?>£hc ministry, supported it with 
equal vigour. It produced long and violent 
debates; and tffe ttfo factions seemed pretty 
equal!}? balanced. At length, the tories re¬ 
presented to the king, that a great deal of 
precious time would be lost in fruitless alter¬ 
nation ; that those who declared against the 
bill would grow sullen and intractable, so as to 
oppose every other motion that might be made 
for the king’s service: that, in case o\ its bein^ 
carried,* his majesty must fall again into the 
hand of the whigs, who would renew their 
former practices against the prerogative? and 
many individuals, who were now either well 
affected to him, or at least neutral, would be¬ 
come jacobites from resentment. These sug¬ 
gestions had such weight with king William, 
that he*sent an intimation to the commous, 
desiring they would drop the debate, and pro¬ 
ceed to matters that were more pressing. The 
whigs in general were disgusted at this inter¬ 
position ; and the earl of Shrewsbury, who 
had interested himself warmly in behalf of 
the bill, resented it so deeply, that he insisted 
on resigning his office of secretary of state. 
The king, who revered his talents and inte- 
'grily, employed Dr. Tillofson and others, Who 
were supposed to have credit with th’e earl, to 
dissuade him from quitting his employment: but 
he continued d*eaf to all their remonstrances, 71 
and would not even comply with the request 
of his majesty, who pressed 1 im to keep the 
seals until lie sho'uld return r from Ireland. 
Long debates were likewise managed in the 
bouse of lords, upon the bill of abjuration, or 
/athcr an oath of special fidelity to William, 
in opposition to James. The tories professed 
themselves willing to enter into a negative en¬ 
gagement against the late king and his ad¬ 
herents: but they opposed the oafh *f 'abjura¬ 
tion with all their might; and the house was 
so equally divided that neither side wus-willing 
to hazard a decision: so that all the fruit of 
thfir debates was a prolongation of the'sessioin 

KING WILLIAM LANDS IN IRELAND. 

An act was prepared for investing the queen 
with the administration during the king’s ab¬ 
sence ; another for reversing the judgment on 
a quo warranto against the city of London, | 
and restoring; it t 5 its ancient rights and privi¬ 
leges; at length, the bill of indemnity so cor¬ 
dially recommended by the king passed both 


houses. [See note G, at the end of this Pol.} 
# Ou the twenty-first day of May, the king closed 
the session with a shoit speech, in which he 
thanked them for tbesupplfts they had granted, 
and recommended to them a punctual dis¬ 
charge of their duties in their respective coun¬ 
ties, that the peace of the nation might not be 
interrupted in his absence. The houses were 
adjourned to the seventh day of July; when 
the parliament was prorogued and adjourned 
successively. As a further security for the 
peace of the kingdom, the deputy-lieutenants 
were authorized to raise the militia in case of 
necessity. All papists were prohibited to stir 
abbve five miles from their respective pLeu's of 
abode: a proclamation was published for ap¬ 
prehending certain disaffected persons: sir John 
Cochran and Fergusou were actually arrested, 
on suspicion of treasonable practices. On the 
fourth day of Juue the king set out for Ire¬ 
land, attended by prince George of Denmark, 
the duke of Ortnond, the earls of Oxford, 
Scarborough, Manchester, and many other 
persons of distinction: on the fourteenth day 
of the month he landed at Carrickfergus, from 
whence he immediately proceeded to Belfast, 
where he was met by the duke of Schoniberg, 
the prince of Wirtemherg, major-general Kirke, 
and other officers. By this time c^onel Wol- 
sey, at the head of a thousand men, had de¬ 
feated a strong detachment of the enemy near 
Beltitfbat: sir John Lanier had taken Bedloe- 
castle ; and, that of Charlemout, a strong post 
of great importance, together with Balingary, 
near £avan, had been reduced. % King William 
having reposed himself for two or three days 
at BeIfcist/visited the Juke’s head-quarters at 
Lislmnie: then advancing to Hillsborough, pub¬ 
lished an order against pressing horses, and 
committing violence on the country-people. 
When some of his general officers proposed 
cautious measures, he declared he did not 
come to Ireland to let the grass grow under 
his feet. He ordered the army to encamp and 
he reviewed at Loughbrilland, where he found 
it amount to six-and-thirty thousand effective 
n??n, well appointed. Then he marched to 
Dundalk; and afterwards advanced to Ardee, 
which the enemy had just abandoned. 

JAMi:* MARCHES TO THE BOYNE. 

King Jams trusted so much to the disputes 
in the English pkrliment, that he did not be¬ 
lieve bis'sou-in-law would be able to quit that 
kingdom; ttnd William had been six days in 
Ireland before he received intimation of his 
arrival. This was no sooner known, than he 
left Dublin under the guard of the militia 
commanded by Luttrel, and with a reinforce¬ 
ment of six thousand infantry, which he had 
lately received from France, joined the rest of 
his forces, which now almost equalled William’s 
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Army in number, exclusive of about fifteen 
thousand men who remained in different gar¬ 
risons* He occupied a'very advantageous post 
on the hank of thfe Boyne, and, contrary to 
thejMlvice of his general officers, resolved to 
staff® battle. They proposed to strengthen 
their garrisons, and retire to tbe Shannon, to 
wait the effect of the operations at sea. Louis 5 
had promised to equip a powerful armament 
against tbe Engit»h fleet, and send pver a great 
number of small frigates to destroy William's 
transports, as soon as their convoy should be 
returned to England. 'The execution of this 
scheme was not at all difficult, and must haye 
proved fatal to the English army; for th£ir 
stores'apd ammunition were still on boayd; 
the ships sailed along the ciMst as the troops 
advanced in their inarefi; and there was not 
one secure harbour into which they could re¬ 
tire on any euiergeifcy. James, however, was 
bent upon hazarding an engagement; and ex¬ 
pressed uncommon confidence and alacrity. 
Besides the river which was deep, his front 
was secured by a morass and a rising-ground : 
so that tbe English army could not attack him 
without manifest disadvantage. 

WILLIAM RESOLVES TO GIVE HIM 
m BATTLE. 

King William marched up to the opposite 
bank of the river, and as he reconnoitred their 
situation, was exposed to tbe fire of some field- 
pieces, which the enemy ptlrposcly planted 
against his perron. "They killed a man and 
two horses close hy him ; and the second bul¬ 
let rebounding fiorn the earth, grazed upon 
his right shoulder, so as *to carry off part of his 
clothes and skin, and produce a considerable 
contusion. This accident, which he bore with¬ 
out the least emotion, created some confusion 
among his attendants, which the enemy ' *r- 
ceiving, concluded he was killed, and shouted 
aloud in token of their joy. The whole camp 
resounded with acclamation; and several squifl- 
drous of their b >rse were drawn down towards 
the river, as if they had intended to pass it im¬ 
mediately and attack English army. The 
report was instantly communicated from place 
to place, until it reached Dublin ; from thence 
it was conveyed to Paris, where, contrary to 
the custom of this French court, the people 
were encouraged to celebrate the* event with 
bonfires and illuminations. W Jliam rod# along 
the line to show himself to the army after this 
narrow escape. At night he called** council of 
war; and declared his resolution to attack the 
enemy in the morning. Schomberg at first 
opposed his design : but finding the king de¬ 
termined, he advised that a strong detachment 
of lnrse and foot should that night pass the 
, Boyne at Slane-bridge, and take post between 
the enemy and the pass of Dulcok, that the 


action might be the more decisive. This 
council being rejected, the king determined, 
that, early in the tnorniug, lieutenant-general 
Douglas, with the right wing of infantry, aud 
young Sehoiuherg, with the horse, should pass 
at Stane-bridgef 1 while the main body of foot 
should force their passage at Old-bridge, aud 
the left at certain fords between the enemy’s 
camp and Drogheda. The duke, perceiving 
his advice was rot relished by jtfTk Dutch 
generals, retired to his tent, where the order 
<Jf battle being brought flj bun, he received 
it with an air of discontent, saying, It Was the 
first that had ever been sent him in that 
manner. The proper dispositions being made, 
William rode quite through the army by torch-* 
light, and then retired to his tent, after having 
given orders for the soldiers to distinguish 
themselves from the enemy, by wearing green 
boughs in their hats during the action/ 

4 BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

At six o’clock in the morning, general 
Douglas, with young Schomberg, the earl of 
Portland, and Auverquerque, marched towards 
Slane-bndge, and passed the river with veiy 
little opposition. When they reached the fat* 
ther bank, they perceived the enemy drawn up 
in two lines, to a considerable number of horse 
aud foot, with a morass in their front; so that 
Douglas was obliged to wait for a reinforce¬ 
ment. Ibis being arrived, the infantry was 
led on to the ehaige through the morass, while 
count Schomberg rode round it with his ca- 
valfy, to attack the enemy in flank. The Irish, 
instead ofwaitmg the assault, faced about, and 
^retreated towards Duleck with some precipi¬ 
tation ; yet not so fast, but that Schomberg 
fell in among their rear, and did consideiahle 
execution. King James, hy’ever, soon rein¬ 
forced his left SVing from the centre; and the 
count was in his turn obliged to send for as¬ 
sistance. At tfds junctuie, king William’s 
main ‘body, consisting of the Dutch guards; 
the French regiments, and some battalions of 
Kuglish, passed the river, which was waist 
high, under a general discharge of artillery. 
King Janes had imprudently removed his 
cannon from the other side; but lie had 
posted it strong body of mnsqueteers along the 
bank, behihd hedges^houses, and sortie work* 
raised for the occasion. Thvse {touted iu a 
close fire upon the English troops before they 
reached the shore; but it produced very little 
effect!' then the Irish gave way; and some 
battalions landed without further opposition. 
Yet, belore they could form, they were charged 
with great impetuosity by a squadron of the 
enemy’s horse; and a considerable body of 
their cavalry and foot, commanded by genera] 
Hamilton, advanced from behind some little 
billocfts to attack those that were landed, as 
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well as to prevent the rest from reaching the 
shore* His infantry turned their backs and fled 
immediately; but the horse charged with in¬ 
credible fury, both upon the bank and in the 
river, as to put the unformed regiments in 
confusion. Then the duke t>^ Schomberg 
passing the river in person, put himself at the 
head of the French protestants, and pointing to 
the enemy; 4< Gentlemen, (said he) those are 
your persceitf'yg: M with these*words he ad¬ 
vanced to the attack, where lit himself sus¬ 
tained, a violent onflH ftor%a party of the J[rish 

nJ'prse, wHich had broke ^trough one of the 
regiments, and were now on their return. 
They were mistaken for English, and allowed 

* to gallop up to the duke, who received two 
severe wounds in the hfad: hut the French 
legiments h»*ii»g now sensible of their mistake, 
rashly tlirew in their lire upon the I rial* while 
IJjcy were Engaged with the duke; and instead 
of saving, Mint him dead upim the spot. The 
fate of this general had well nigh proved fate] 
to the English army, which was immediately 
involved in tumult and disorder; while the 
infantry ol king James rallied, and returned to 
their pu-Js with a face of resolution. They 
were just * ady to fall upon the centre, when 
king William having passed with the left wing, 
composed of the Danish, Dutch, and Inuis- 
ktiling hor*e, advanced to attack them on the 
right. They were struck with such a panic at 
his appearance, that they made a sudden halt, 
aud then facing about, retreated to thcVillage 
nf.Dunore. There they made such a vigorous 
st ami, that the Dutch and Danish hoi sc, though 
headed by the king in person, lecoiled; even 
the Inniskilliners gave way; and the whole 
wing would have been routed, had nuK. a de¬ 
tachment of dragoons, hi longing to the regi¬ 
ment ol Cunningham and Lcvison,*dismounted, 
and lined the hedges^m each sidemf the defile 
through which the fugitives weredriten. There 
they did such execution upon the put suers, as 
soon checked their ardour. The jiorse, which 
wen; broken, had now time to rally, and Re¬ 
turning to the charge, drove the enemy before 
them in their turn. In this action general 
Hamilton, who had been the life and soul of 
the Irish during the whole engagement* Was 
wounded and taken: an incident whiclrdiscou- 
raged them to such a degree, that they m^de 
no further elf wits to retrieve the advantage they 

• had lo<£. He was u*nnediaVly brought Jo the 
king, who asked him if he thought Jthe Irish 
would make apy further resistance*; and he 
replied, “ Upon my honour, 1 believe they will;, 
for they have still a good body of horse entire.* 
William, eyeing him with a h>ok of disdain, 
repeated, “ Your honour! jour honour 1” but 

# took no other notice of his having acted con¬ 
trary to his engjgerrtent, when he was per¬ 
mitted to go to Ireland, on promise of per¬ 
suading Tyrconnel to submit to the ntw 


government. The Irish now abandoned the 
•field with precipitation; but the French and 
Swiss troops, that acted fcs jheir auxiliaries, 
under L^uzun, retreated in good order, after' 
having maintained the battle for some tiing 
with intrepidity and perseverance. 

. » 1 

DEATH OF SCHOMBERG. 

• 

As king William did not tliffik proper to 
pursue the enemy, the carnage was not gicat. 
The Irish lost fifteen hundred men, and the 
English about one third of t^nat number; though 
the victory was dearly purchased, considering 
the death of the gallant duke of Scboinherg, 
who fell in the eighty-second year of his a*e, 
after having rivalled*the,best generals*>f the 
time in military reputation. He was descended 
%f a noble family in the Palatinate, anil his 
mother was an English woman, daughter of 
lord Dudley. Being obliged to leave his conn 
try, on account of the troubles by which it was 
agitated, he commenced a soldier of fortune, 
and served successively in the armies of Hoi 
land, England* France, Portugal, and Bran 
denhurg. He attained to the dignities of 
mareschal in France, grandee in Portugal, ge¬ 
neralissimo in Prussia, and duke in England. 
He professed the protestant religion; was 
courteous and humble in his deportment; cool, 
penetrating, resolute, and sagacious; nor was 
his probity inferior to his courage. This battle 
likewise prove^ffatal tv the brave CVillcmote, 
who had followed die duke’s fortunes, and 
coni|pauded one of the protestantgregiments. 
After having received a mortal wound, he \ 
carried bncjk through the rtver by four soldiers, 
and though almost in the agonies of death, lie 
with a cheerful countenance encouraged tho-e 
who were crossing to do their duty, exc laimii.v, 
th A la f» Zaire, mrs evfaiis; tt la gin ire! To 
glory, my lads: to glory!” The third remark¬ 
able person who lost his life on this occa¬ 
sion, was Walker the clergyman, w ho bad so va- 
liautK defended Londonderry against the whole 
army of king James. He had bec*i very gra¬ 
ciously received by king William, who gratified 
him with a reward of five t'h^sr^id pound'*, and 
a promise of further favour: but, his military 
genius still predominating, he attended his 
royal patron if) this battle, and, being shot in 
tjie belly, died in a few minutes. The persons 
of distinction wftio fell on the other side were 
the lords tkmgan sftul C:\rlingfbrd, sir Neile 
O’Neilc, lancf the marquis of Hocquincourt. 
James himself Stood aloof during the action, 
on the hill of Dunmore, surrounded with some 
squadrons of hor*e ; and seeing victory declare 
against him, retired to Dublin, without having 
made the least effort to re-a$semble his broken 
forces. Had he possessed either spirit of con* 
duct, his army might have been rallied, and 
reinforced from his garrisons, so as to be in » 
t D 
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condition to keep the field, and even act upon of his Favour and protection. Then he pub- 
the offensive; for his loss was inconsiderable^ 1 is bed a declaration of pardon to all the coin- 
ami the victor did Hot attempt to molest bis movi people who bad served against him, pro- 
troops in their retreat—an omission vi^hieh has vided they should return to their dwellings, and 
been charged upon him as a flagrant instance surrender their arms by the first day of August, 
of miscouduct. Indeed, through the whole of Tiibse that Anted lands of popish proprietors 
this engagement, William's pei$onal,courage who had been concerned in the rebellion were 
was much more conspicuous than his mili&ry required to retail! their rents in their own 
shill. * bauds, until they should have notice from the 

f ^ r commissioners*of the revenug V* whom they 

JAMES EMBARKS FOR FRANCE. should be paid. The desperate leaders of the 

* rebellion, who ba<^ vfolatfld the laws of the 
King James no sooner arrived at Dublin, kingdom, called in^he French, authorized th^ 
than he assembled {he* magistrates and coun- depredations which had been committed upon 
ciPof the city, and # in a short speech resigned* protestants, and rejected the pardon offered to 
thfifi to the fortune of the victor. com# them on the king’s first proclamation, wefe ’eft* 
plained of the cowardice cf the Irish; signified to the event of war, linless by evident demon- 
his resolution of leaving the kingdom imme- strations of repentance they should deserve 
illately; forbade them, on their allegiance, tut mercy? which would never be refused to those 
burn or plunder the city after his departure; who were truly penitent. The next*tcp taken 
and assured them, that, though he was obliged by king William was to issue a proclamation, 
to yield to force, he would never cease to labour reducing the brass money to nearly its intrinsic 
for their deliverance. Next day he set out for value. In the mean time, the principal officers 
Waterford, attended by the duke of Berwick, in the army of James, after having seen him 
Tyrroniiel, and the marquisof Fowls. He or- embark at Waterford, returned to their troops, 
tiered all the bridges to be broken down be- determined to prosecute the war as long a* they 
hind him, and embarked in a vessel which had could be supplied with means to support their 
been prepared for his reception. At sea he fell operations, 
in with the French squadron, commanded by 

the Sieur do Foran, who persuaded him to go VICTORY GAINED BY THE FRENCH, 
on hoard one of his frigates, which was a prime 

sailer. In this he was safely conveyed V 1 France, During these transactions, the queen as re- 
and returned to the place of ^ is former resi- gent, found herself surrounded with numberless 
clenoe at St. Germain's. *He had no sooner cares and perplexities. Her council was pretty 
quitted Dqblin, than it was also abandoned equally divided into wliigs and tories, who did 
by all the papists. The protestants itnmedi- *not always act with unanimity. She was dk- 
atcly took possessidh of the arms^ belonging tracted between her appprehensions for her 
to the militia, under the conduct of the fatherVsafety and her husband's life: she was 
bishops of-Meath and 1 Limerick. A committee threatened with an invasion^ the French from 
was formed to take charge of the administra- abroad, and * with an insurrection by the ja~ 
tion; and an account of these transactions cobites at home. Nevertheless, she disguised 
was transmitted to king William, together her fears, affid behaved with equal prudence and 
with a petition, that he would honour the city fortitude. Advice being received that a fleet 
with his presence. was ready topsail from Brest, lord Torrington 

4 hoisted his flag in the Downs, and sailed round 
WILLIAM ENTERS DUBLIN. to St. Helen’s, in order to assemble such a 

number of ships as would enable him to give 
On the morn jpg {fter the battle of the Boyne, them battle. The enemy being discovered off 
William sent a detachment of horse and foot, Plymouth, on the twentieth day of June, the 
under the command of Mods. Mcllionere, to English*admiral, reinforced with a Dutch squa- 
Drogheda, the governor of whic]| surrendered drqp, stood out to sea, with a view to intercept 
the place without opposition. The king, at thg them at the backjjf the^Isle of Wight, should 
head of the army, began his mftrch for Dublin, they presume to s&i up tljp charnel: not that . 
and halted the first nighf at BalljtBreghau, he thought himself strong enough to cope with 
where, having received advice of*th<f enemy’s them in battle. Their fleet consisted of seventy- 
retreat from the capital, he sAt the duke of figtit ships of war, and two-and-twenty fire- 
Ormondf with a body of horse, to take posses* sRips; whereas, the combined squadrons of 
sion. These were immediately followed by the England and Holland did not exceed six-and- 
Dutch guards, who secured the castle. Jn a fifty; but he had received orders to hazard an 
few days the king encamped at Finglas, in the engagement, if he thought it might be done * 
Neighbourhood of Dublin, where he was visited with any prospect of suc8ess. # After the hostile - 
by the bishops of Meath and Limerick, at the fleets had continued five days in sight of each 
brad of the protestaut clergy, whom he assured itlfer, lord Torrington bore down upon the 
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enemy off Beachy-head, on the thirtieth day of 
June, at day-break. The Dutch squadron/ 
which composed the van, began the engage- 
ment # about nine in the morning: in about 
half an hour the blue division of the English 
were close engaged with the rear of the French: 
but the red, which formed the centre, under 
the command of Torrington in person, did not 
till the line till ten o’clock, so that the Dutch 
were almost surrounded by the enemy, and, 
though they fought with great valour, sustained 
considerable damfge. * Aft length, the admiral’s 
divjsion*drove between tfeein and the French, 
and in that situation the fleet anchored about 
five, in the afternoon, when the action was in-* 
tfrrupted by a calm, ^he Dutch had suffered 
so severely, that Torrington thought it would 
be imprudent to renew the battle; he^ there¬ 
fore, weighed anchor in the night, and with* 
rfthe tide of flood retired to the eastward. The 
next day the disabled ships were destroyed, that 
they might not he retarded in their retifct. 
They were pursued as far as Rye; an English 
ship of seventy guns being stranded near Win- 
cliclcca, was set on fire, and deserted, by the 
captain’s command. A Dutch ship of sixty- 
four gurft met with the same accident, and 
some French frigates attempted to burn her; 
but the captain defended her so vigorously, 
that they were obliged to desist, and he after¬ 
wards found means to carry her safe to Holland. 
In this engagement the English lost two ships, 
two sea-captains, and about four hundred men; 
but the Dutch were more unfortunate: six of 
their great ships were destroyed. Dick and 
Hrackel, rear admirals, were slain, Jogether 
with a groat number of inferior officers and 
scaqien. Torrington retreated without further 
interruption into the mouth of the Thames; 
and, hating taken precaution against any at¬ 
tempts of tlie enenip in that quarter, returned 
to London, the inhabitants of whi£h were over¬ 
whelmed with consternation. 

• 

Torrington committed to the 
tower. 

The government was infected witji the same 
panic. The ministry pretended to beli%v£ that 
the French acted in conceit with tht; malcon¬ 
tents of the nation £ that insurrections 'm the 
diiferent pafrts of the kingdom had Been pro- ( 
jectugl by tii<"jacut>ites; Aid that then*? would 
be a general revolt in Scotland. These insinu¬ 
ations were circulated by the court-agents, in 
order to justify, in the opinion of the public, 
the measures that were deemed neeessar^at 
this juncture; and they prfiduccd the desired 
effect. The apprehensions thus artfully raised 
among the people inflamed their aversion to 
nonjurors and ^aco&ites. Addresses were pre¬ 
sented to the queen by the Cornish tinners, by 
the lieutenancy of Middlesex, and by # the 


mayor, aldermen and lieutenancy of London, 
filled with professions of loyalty, and promises 
of supporting their maj&tigs, as their lawful 
sovereigns, against all opposition. The queen, 
at this crisis, exhibited remarkable proofs of 
courage, activity, and discretion. She issued 
out proper orders an£ directions for putting 
the nation in a posture of defence, as well as 
for %-efitting and augmenting the fleet: she 
took measures for appeasing Ae resentment 
of the states-general, who exclaimed against 
the earl of Torrington for his behaviour in the 
late action. He was deprived of his command, 
anch sent prisoner to*th<j Tower; and com¬ 
missioners were appointed to examine the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of his conduct. A pftrnp 
was formed in the Neighbourhood of ^Torbay, 
where the French seemed to threaten a descent. 
Their fleet, which lay at anchor in the bay, 
cannonaded a small village called Teingmouth. 
About a thousand of their men landed without 
opposition, set fire to the place, and burned a 
few coasting vessels; then they re-embarked, 
and returned to Brest, so vain of this achieve¬ 
ment, that they printed a pompous account of 
their invasion. Some of the whig partisans 
published pamphlets, and diffused reports, im¬ 
plying, that the suspended bishops were con* 
rerned in the conspiracy against the govern¬ 
ment : and these arts proved so inflammatory 
among the common people, that the prelates 
thought it necessary to print a paper, in which 
they asserted theif •innocence in the most 
solemn protestatiohs. The court seems to have 
harboured no suspicion against ^.hem, other¬ 
wise they would not have escaped imprison¬ 
ment. The queen issuW a proclamation for 
apprehending the earlsjil Lichfield, Aylesbury, 
and Castlemain; viscount Prestm; the lords 
Montgomery and Bellasis; sir Edward Hales, 
sir Robert Tharold, sir Robert Hamilton, sir 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sack- 
villc and some other officers. These were ac¬ 
cused of having conspired with other disaffected 
peftons to disturb and destroy the government, 
and of a design to concur with 4ier majesty’s 
enAnies in the intended invasion. The earl of 
Torrington continued apgso^er in the Tower 
till next session, when he was brought into 
the house of commons, and made a speech in 
his own defence. His case produced long de¬ 
bates in the upper house, where the form of 
his comniitmAit was judged illegal: at length 
lie was tried by a lourt-martial, appointed hy 
the commissioners of the admiralty, though 
not before a It act liad passed, declaring the 
power of a lord high-admiral vested in those 
commissioners* The president of the court 
wa$ sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice- 
admiral of the blue in the engagement. The 
earl was acquitted, but the king dismiAed ldm 
from the service; and the Dutch exclaimed 
against the partiality of his judges. 
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PROGRESS OF WILLIAM IN IRELAND 


William is said tuluvn intercepted all the* 
papers of his father-in-law and Tyrconnel, .and 
to have learned from them, not only the design 
projected by the French to burn the English 
transports, but likewise the undertaking of one 
Jones, who engaged to assassinate king WiJIiat.i. 
No such attempt however, was made, am 1 , in 
all probability* the whole repent war* a fiction, 
calculated to throw an odium on James’s cha¬ 
racter. On the ninth day of July, William* 
detached general Dtaigla* with a considerable 
body of horse and foot towards Athlone, wjiile 
he himself, having left Trelawny to command 
at Dublin, advanced with the rest of his grmy, 
to Incliv]uin, in his way to f Kilkenny. Colonel 
Grace, the governor of Athlone, for king James, 
being summoned to surrender, fired a pistol at 
the trumpeter,sn a fng, “ These are my terms/’ 
Then Douglas resolved to undertake the siege 
of the place, which was naturally very strong, 
and defended by a resolute garrison. An in¬ 
considerable breach was made, when Douglas, 
receiving intelligence that Sarsficld was on his 
march to the relief of the besieged, abandoned 
the enterprise, after having lost above four 
hundred men in the attempt. The king con¬ 
tinued his march to the westward; and, hy 
dint of severe examples, established such order 
and discipline in his army, that the peasants 
were secure from the least violence. At^Carlow 
he detached the Juke of^nnonj to take pos¬ 
session of Kilkenny, vvhertfrthat nobleman re¬ 
galed liim inliis own castle, which the enemy 
had left undamaged. While the army en¬ 
camped at Carrick, riajor-gcncrsfi Kirke was 
sent to Waterford, tftagarrison of which, con¬ 
sisting of J^wo regimtnts, capitulated upofi 
condition of inarching out with their arms 
and baggage, and being conducted to Mallow. 
The fort of Duncannon was surrended on the 
name terms. Here the lord Dover and the lord 
George Howard were admitted to the benefit 
of the king's* mercy and protection. • 

• 

HE INVESTS LIMERICK; IS OBLIGED 
TO RJI^-TIIE SIEGE. 

On the fust day of August, William being 
at Cliapel-Izard, published a secon^ declaration 
of mercy, confirming the former, and even 
extending it to persons uf superior rank and* 
station, whether natives or Airciguers^providcd 
they would, by the twenty-fifth •day of the 
month, lay down their arms, *nd submit to 
certain <i>nditiou$. This offer of indemnity 
produced very little effect; for the Irish were 
generally governed by their priests, and the 
news of the victory which the French fleet liad 
obtained over the English and Dutch was cir¬ 
culated with such exaggerations as elevated 
their spirits, aud effaced all thoughts of sub- 


TL 

mission. The king had returned to Dublin, 
(with a view to embark for England; but re¬ 
ceiving notice that the designs of Ins domestic 
enemies were discovered and frustrated, that 
the fleet wa9 repaired, and the Frenclf navy 
retiAd to Brett* he postponed his voyage, and 
resolved to reduce Limerick; in which Mon¬ 
sieur Hoisseleaa commanded as governor, and 
the duke of Berwick and colonel Sarsfield 
acted as inferior^llicers. On thjj^inlh day uf 
August, the king having ealledm his detach¬ 
ment^ and advaneei^iirto tkj neighbourhood 
of the place, summoned the commander to — 
deliver the town; and Boisseleau answered, 
•that he imagined the best way to gain the good 
opinion of the prince of Orange would 
vigorous defence of thd town which his majesty 
had committed to his charge. Before the place . 
t was fully invested, colonel Sarsfield, with a body 
of horse and dragoons, passed the Shannon in 
the night, intercepted the king’s train of artil¬ 
lery on its way to the camp, routed the troop* 
that guarded it, disabled the canuun,destroyed 
tlie carriages, waggons and ammunition, and re¬ 
turned in safety to Limerick. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, the trenches were opened on the 
seventeenth day of the mouth, and n battery 
was raised with some cannon brought, from 
Waterford. The siege was carried on with 
vigour, and the place defended with great re¬ 
solution. At length, the king ordered hi* 
troops to make a lodgement in the covered way or 
counterscarp, which was accordingly assaulted . 
with great fury: but the assailants met with 
such a warm reception from the besieged, that 
t4icy were repulsed with the loss of tweKe 
hundred men, either killed >n the spot ot 
mortally#wi>utided. This disappointment rUn- 
curling with the badness of tfu* weather, w'hieb 
became rainy•and unwholesome, induced the 
king to renounce his undertaking. The heavy 
baggage ami cannon beiiTg sent away, the army 
decamped, and marched towards Clonmel. \\ il- 
li.un having constituted the lord Sydney and 
Thufnas Couiugshy lords justices of Ireland, 
and left the command of the army with count 
Sol rues, embarked at Duncannon with prince 
George of Denmark on the fifth of September, 
and itcjrf day arrived in King-road, near Bristol, 
from whence he repaired to Windsor. 

CORK AND KINS^E REDUCED. 

"St _ • 

• * • b •* • 

Adout the latter end of this mouth the cm 1 

of Muidhoiough arrived in Ireland, with five 
thousand English troops to attack Cork and 
Kfnsale, in conjunction with a detachment 
from the great army, according to a scheme 
he had proposed to king William. Having 
landed his soldiers without much opposition in 
the neighbourhood of CoPk, he was joined by 
five thousand men, under the prince of Wir- 
tenfberg, between whom and the earl a dispute 
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arose about the command; hut this was com- between both, the poor people were miserably 
promised by the interposition of La Mel- ^harassed, 
iionere. The place being invested, and the 

batteiies raised, the besiegers proceeded with SAVOY JOINS Till! CONFEDERACY, 
such ritpidity that a breach was soon effected* • 

Colonel Mackillicut, the governor, demanded Thk affairs of the continent had not yet 
a parley, and hostages were exchanged; hut undergone any change of importance, except 
he rejected the conditions that were offered, in Jhe cwndutt of the c^ike of Savoy, who re- 
anil hostilities recommenced with redoubled nounced liia neutrality, engaged in an alliance 
vigour. TJjje duke of Grafton, who served with the emperor ami king of Spain; and, in 
on this occasiifh as a volunteer, was mortally a word, acceded to the grand cotffe<T< racy. He 
wounded in one <*f tlye attacks, and died re- Jiad no sooner declared himself, than Catinat, 
»retted a youth of prolhising talents. •Pre- the French general, entered his territories at 
p iratinns being made fdt a general assault, the heacFof eighteen thousand men, :>nd cb>- 
the besieged thought proper to capitulate, and feat#d him in a pit< ht*d Rattle near Suluces, 
fciurcndercd themselves prisoner of war. Be- which immediately surrender!d to the efin- 
sides the governor anil colonel Kicaut, the # quer#r, Then he redured Savillaua, ytlla 


.victor found the earls of Clancarty and Tyrone 
among the individuals of the garrison. # Marl¬ 
borough Laving taken possession of Cork, de- 
f.udied brigadier Villiers with a body of hortc 
dml dragoons to summon the town and forts 
of Kinsale, and next dav advanced with flie 
rest of the forces. The old fort was unme¬ 
et i itely taken by assault; but sir Edward Scott, 
who commanded the other, sustained a regular 
siege, myil the breach was practicable, and 
then obtained an bononrablc capitulation. 
These maritime places being reduced, all com¬ 
munication between France and the enemy, 
on tins ^ide of the is! md, was cut off, and the 
Irish were confined to Ulster, where they 
could not subsist without great difficulty. 
"The carl of Marlborough having finished this 
expedition in thirty days, returned with his 
prisoners to England, where the fame of thU 
exploit added greatly to his reputation. 

TIIC FRENCH FORCES QUIT IRELAND. 

• 

Dun ini, 1 hese t ransactions, count de Lauzun, 
commander of th# French auxiliaries in Ire¬ 
land, lay inactive in the ncighliourhood of 
Galway, and transmitted such a lamentable 
account of his situation to the c£urt of Frjnce, 
that transports were sent over, to bring home 
the French forces. In these lie embarked 
with his troops, ami the command of the Irish 
forces devolved to the duke of Berwick, though 
it was afterwards transferred to M. fft. Itiuh. 
Lauzun v\as disgr^.ed at Versailles for hav¬ 
ing descried the <£utse before it was despe¬ 
rate: Tyiconntl, who accompanied Aim in his 
voysQge, solicited fhtj Freifch court for \ further 
supply of officers, arin«, clot lies, •and ammu¬ 
nition for thfc Irish army, which l?e said would 
continue firm to the interest of king Jfttpts, 
if thus supported. Mean while they formed 
themselves into separate bodies of freebooters, 
and plundered the country, under the appella¬ 
tion of rapparees^ while the troops of king 
William eitheP enjoyed their case in quart its, 
or imitated the rapine of the enemy; so # tIiat t 


Franca, with severaHothcr places, pursued the 
duke to Carignan, surprized Su/a, ami dis¬ 
tributed his forces in winter-quarter®, partly 
iu Provence, and partly in the dutch} of ISavov, 
which St. Ruth had lately r^luced under the 
dominion of France. The duke finding him¬ 
self disappointed in the succours he expected 
Iroin the emperor and the kmg of Spain" de¬ 
manded assistance of the static-general ami 
king William: to this la=t he an ambas¬ 
sador, to congratulate him upon his accession 
to the throne of England. The coniederates 
in their general congress at the Hague, had 
agreed that the army of the Matt s under prince 
Waldeck should oppose the forces of France, 
commanded by the duke of Ln\i nihourg, hi 
Flandeis; wl*fe the •lector of II,atHlcuburgli 
should observe Lheluarquix tie Huntflers on the 
Mftfelle; but, before the troops Bianden- 
burgh could he assembled, Bmdfieo encamped 
between fche Sambre and JLhe Men-.*, and mun- 
ynued a free com mum cat iou with JLoxeinbourg. 

PRINCE WALDECK DEFEATED. 

Prince Waldeck understanding that this 
general intended to cnfcs the Sambre between 
Namur and Charlerov, in order to lav the 
Spanish territories under contrihutiou, de¬ 
camped from the river Pieton, And detached 
tlu?icount of Berio, with a great body of horse, 
to observe the motions of ^iiymemv. He was 
encountered by the French army near FleuniN, 
and slain: and his troops, though support d by 
two oilier detachments, were hardly able to 
rejoin the main body, which continued all night, 
in order of flattie. Next d.iv they were at¬ 
tacked Ry^he Fnuich, who weic greatly supe¬ 
rior to*themiri number: after a very obstinate 
engagement fhe allie- gave way, leaving about 
five thousand men dead upon the field of battle. 
The enemy took about four thousand prisoners, 
;ti*l the greatest part of their artillery; hut 
the victory was dearly bought. The Dutch 
infantry fought with surprising result Ainu and 
success. 'Flic duke of Luxembourg owned. 
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with surprise, that they had surpassed the 
Spanish foot at the battle of Rocroy. <c Prince 
Waldeck (said he) ought always to remember 1 
the French horsey dbd I shall never forget the 
Dutch infantry” The Dutch general, exerted 
himself with such activity, that the French 
derived very little advantage from their victory. 
The prince being reinfyrced with<ihe fiye Eng¬ 
lish regiments, nine thousand Hanoverians, ten 
thousand from the bishoprick of Liege 1 and 
Holland, jdlntri the elector of Brandenbnrgh; 
so that the confederate army amounted to five-^ 
aud'fifty thousand men, and they marched by 
the way of Genap to Bois-Seigneur-lsaac. 
They were now superior to Luxembourg,, who 
thought proper to fortify his camp, that he 
might not be obliged to fight, except* with 
considerable advantage. Nevertheless, prince 
Waldeck would have attacked him in his in- 
trenchments, had he not been prohibited from 
hazarding another engagement, by an express 
order of tbe stapes-general; ami, when this 
restriction was removed, the elector would not 

venture a battle. 

. 

ARCHDUKE JOSEPH ELECTED KING. 

By this time the emperor v s son Joseph was 
by the electoral college chosen king of the 
Romans; but bis interest sustained a rude 
shock in the death of the gallant duke of Lor¬ 
raine, who was suddenly seized with a quinscy, 
at a small village near Lintz, and expived, not 
without suspicion of having^falleil a sacrifice to 
the fears of the French king, against whom 
lie had foruu^ly declared war, as a sovereign 
prince unjustly expelled from hi^ territories. 
He possessed great djilitary talents, (arid had 
threatened to enter Lcgraiue, at the head ok 
forty thousand men, in the course of the en¬ 
suing summer. The court of France, alarmed 
at this declaration, is said to have had recourse 
to poison, for preventing the execution of the 
duke's design. At his Sleuth the command of 
the imperial army was conferred upon the 
elector of Bavaria. This prince, having joined 
the elector df Saxony, advanced against the 
Dauphin, who had passed the Rhine at Fort- 
Louis, with a considerable army, and intended 
to penetrate into Wirtemberg; but the duke 
of Bavaria checked his progress, and he acted 
on the defensive during the remaiitmg part of 
the campaign. The emperor was less fortu¬ 
nate in his efforts against the 'jrfirks, who re¬ 
jected the conditions of peace he hgd*offered, 
and took the field, under a new visir. In the 
month of August, count Tekeli defeated a body 
of imperialists near Cronstadt, m Transylvania; 
then convoking tbe states of that province at 
Alh^julia, he compelled them to elect him their 
Sovereign; but his reign was of short duration. 
PrftnSe Louis, of Baden, having taken the 
command of the Austrian army, detached four 


regiments into Belgrade, and advanced against 
Tekeli, who retired into Valachia, at his ap¬ 
proach. Meanwhile, the grand visir invested 
Belgrade, and carried on bis attacks with sur¬ 
prising resolution. At length, a bomb*faHing 
upqn a great yiwer, in which the powder maga¬ 
zine of the besieged was contained, the place 
blew up with a dreadful explosion. Seventeen 
hundred soldiers of the garrison were destroyed; 
the walls and ramparts were overthrown; the 
ditch was filled"up, and so largfc a breach was 
opened, that the Turkj entered by squadgons 
and battalions, cutffng in pieces al^thut fell 
in their way. The fire spread from magazine* 
to magazine until eleven were destroyed; and, 
in the confusion, the remaining part of* the 
garrison escaped to JPeterwaradin. By tfiis 
time the imperialists were in possession of, 
Transylvania, and cantoned at Cronstadt and 
Clausinburgh. Tekeli undertook to attack the 
province on one side, while a body.of Turk! 
should invade it on the other, these last were 
tofally dispersed by prince Louis of Baden: but 
prince Augustus of Hanover, whom he had de¬ 
tached against the count, was slain in a narrow 
defile, and his troops were obliged to retreat 
with precipitation. Tekeli, howeveg, did not 
improve this advantage. Being apprized of the 
fate of his allies, and afraid of seeing his re¬ 
treat cut off by the snow, that frequently choaks 
up the passes of the mountains, he retreated 
again to Valachia, and prince Louis returned 
to Vienna. 

MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

# KingJVilliam having published a proclama¬ 
tion, requiring the attendance of the members 
on t^e second day of October* both houses met 
accordingly, and he opened the session with a 
speech to the usual purport. lie mentioned 
what he ha<J done toward? tbe reduction of 
Ireland; commended the behaviour of the 
troops ; told them the supplies were not equ.il 
to t^e necessary expense; represented the 
danger to which the nation would be exposed, 
unless the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour; conjured them to clear his revenue, 
which was mortgaged for the payment of former 
debts* add enable him to pay off the arrears of 
the army assured them that the success of the 
oonfrteracy abroad would depend upon the \i- 
•gour and dispatch of 4j)eir proceedings; expen¬ 
sed his resentment against tflose who bad^ecn 
guilty of mtaonduct in the management of the 
fleet; recommended unanimity aiul expedition; 
ar#^declared, that whoever should attempt to 
divert their attention from those subjects of im¬ 
portance which he had proposed, could neither 
be a friend to him, nor a well-wisher to bis 
country. Tbe late attempt the French upon 
the coast of England, the rumofirs of a conspi¬ 
racy tjy the jacubitesj tbe personal valour which 
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William had displayed in Ireland, and the 
pusillanimous behaviour of James, concurred in 
warming the resentenmt of the nation against 
the adherents of the late king, and in raising a 
tide of |pyalty in favour of a new government. 

, Both houses presented separate^addresses # of 
congratulation to the king and queen, upon 
his courage and conduct in the iield, and her 
fortitude and sagacity at the helm, iti times of 
danger and disquiet. The commons, pursuant 
to an estinufrcslaid before tbelli of the next 
year’s expenses, voted a supply of four millions 
for tlic* maintenance of thctttrmy and navy, and 
%ettled the fuuds for that purpose. 

THE COMMONS COMPLY WITH ALL 
* THE KING’S JDEMANDS. 

They proposed to raise one million hy the 
sale of forfeited estates in Ireland: they re¬ 
solved that a bill should be brought in for 
confiscating those estates, with a clause, em¬ 
powering the king to bestow a third part # of 
them on those who bad served iu the war, as 
well as to grant such articles and capitulations 
to those who were in anus, as be should think 
proper. This clause was rejected; and a great 
number tJV petitions wee offered against the 
bill, by creditors and heirs, who had continued 
faithful to the government. These were sup¬ 
posed to have been suggested by the court, in 
order to retard the progress of the bill; for the 
estates had been already promised to the king's 
favourites: nevertheless, the hill passed the 
lower house, and was sent up to the lords, 
among whom it was purposely delate! by the 
influence of the ministry. It was at ttys June* 
tune that lord Torrington was tried and ac¬ 
quitted, very mucii to the dissatisfaction oj the 
king, who not only dismissed # him from the 
sen ice, but even forbade him to appear in his 
presence. When William canid to the house 
of lords, to give the royal assenl\o a bill for 
doubling the excise, he told the parliament, 
that the posture of affairs required his pic^pnee 
at tin* Hague; that, therefore, they ought to 
lose no time in perfecting such other supplies 
as were still necessary for the main It nance of 
the army and navy; and he reminded them of 
making some provision for the expensl iff the 
civil government. Two bills were accordingly 
passed for grantingjlo their majesties the du¬ 
ties on gottds imported^for five y£ars; and 
tliest* togctlier vvMi the tiiutiny-bill,"received 
the royal assent: upon which occasion the king 
observed, tlutt if some annua) p**oVision could 
be made for augmenting the navy, it would 
greatly conduce to the houour and safety of 
the nation. In consequence of this hint, they 
voted a considerable supply for building addi¬ 
tional ships of war* 1 and proceeded with such 
alacrity and expedition, as even seemed to an¬ 
ticipate the king’s* desires. This liberality and 
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dispatch were in a great measure owmg to the 
management of lord Godolphin, who was now 
placed at the head of the treasury, and sir John 
Somers, the solicitor-geneftrah The place of 
secretary of state, which had Vemained vacant 
since the resignation of the earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, was now filled with lord Sidney; and sir 
Charles JPorttr was appointed one of the jus¬ 
tices of Ireland, in the room of this nobleman. 

• 

PETITION OF THE T<?r1eS. . 

1 Notwithstanding the act for reversing the 
proceedings against the eifcr charter, the wings 
hadjiade shift to keep^osgessionof the magis¬ 
tracy: Pilkington continued mayor, and Ro- 
'binson retained the office of chamberlain. 'She 
tories of the city, presuming upon their late 
services, presented a petition to the house of 
'commons, complaining. That the intent of the 
late act of parliment, for reversing the judg¬ 
ment on the quo warranto, was frustrated by 
some doubtful expression; so that the old 
aldermen elected by commission under the late 
king’s great seal still acted by virtue of *&at 
authority: that sir Thomas Pilkington was 
not duly returned as mayor by the cummuii- 
halt: and, that he and the aldermeu had im¬ 
posed Mr. Leonard Robinson upon them as 
chamberlain, though another person was duly 
elected into that office: that divers members 
of the common-council were illegally excluded, 
and others, duly elected, were refused admit¬ 
tance. Theye*peci fifed other grievances, and 
petitioned for refief. Pilkington and his 
associates undertook to prove t^at those al¬ 
legations were either false or frivolous; and 
presented the petition a# a contrivance ot the 
^cobites, to disturb the peace of the; city, that 
the supply might be retarded, andJhe govern 
ment distressed. In the late panic which over¬ 
spread the nation, the whigs had apj*eared to 
be the monied men, and subscribed largely for 
the security of the settlement they had made, 
while the tories kept aloof with a suspicious 
caiftion. For this reason the court now inter¬ 
posed its influence in such a manAer, that little 
or fto regard was paid to their remonstrance. 

+ * 

ATTEMPT AGAINST CAERMARTHEN. 

The maiqim of ('.lcrmarthen, lord presi- 
, dent, who was at the head of the tory interest 
in the miuistfy, and had acquired great credit 
with tint l^ing an A queen, now fell under the 
displeasure of the opposite faction; and they 
resolved, if possible, to revive his old impeach¬ 
ment. The earl of Shrewsbury, aisd thirteen 
other leading men, had engaged in this design. 
A committee of lords was appointed to examine 
precedents, and enquire whether impeach¬ 
ments continued in statu quo from patlianfeut 
to parliament. Several such precedents were 
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reported; and violent debates ensued: but received him at Hounslardvke: about six in 
the marquis eluded the vengeance oT his ene» the evening he arrived at the Hague, where lie 
niies, iu consequence of the following ques- was immediately complimented by the 
tious 44 Whether the earls of Salisbury and general, the states of Holland, the council of 
Peterborough, who had been impended in the state, the other colleges, and the fui<ai*rn mi- 
former parliament, for being reconciled to the niters. Hq^aftcrwards at the request of tlu: 
church of Rome, shall be discharged from their magistrates, made bis public ent/y with sur- 
bail ?” The house resalved in the? affirmative, prising magnificence; and the Dutch celebrated 
and several lords entered a protest. The com- his arrival with bonfires, illuminations, am 
mons having finished a bill for appointing other marks of tumultuous joy. He assured 
comuiissiuife* to take and st»te the public at their different assembliesinformed them 
accounts, and having chosen the commissioner of bis successes in fcnglanji and Ireland and 
from among their own members, sent it up fo assured them of hisH?oiistant zeal and affection 
the house of lords. ^ There the earl of Roches- for his native country, 
ter moved, That they Should add some ofatheir 

mull her to those of the commons: they accord-' HE ASSISTS AT A CONGRESS, 
iiufly chose an equal number by ballot; but « 

Rochester himself being* elected, refused to At a solemn congress of the confederate 
act: the others followed his example, and the prineeg, he represented, in a set speech, the 
bill passed without alteration. On the fifth* dangers to which they were exposed from i it- 
day of January, flic king put an end to the power and ambition of France; and th** im 
session with a speech, in which he thanked cessity of acting with vigour and di'ptMi. 
them for the repeated instances they had exhi- Dfc declared he would spare m ith* r 1 ,,. n ! t t 
bited of their affection to his person and go- forces, nor prison, in coneu» u.*., ** s‘l. f{ } ir 
vernbient. He told them, it was high time measures; and that in the »rng u v. l I 
for lum to embark for Holland; recommended come at the head of his troop*. t.j f d •> ii'm . > 
unanimity; ami assured them of his particular gagcmenls. They forthwith r- -olvc<g^ cinph \ 
favour and protection. Then lord chief baron two hundred and twenrv t\ o thous.i»,iV**.. 
Atkins signified his majesty s pleasure, that against France iu the ensuing campaign p. 
the two houses should adjourn themselves to propoitions of the diHer^it pmires and state 
the thirty-first day of March. 3 were regulated; and the Liny of Engl.'id 

agreed *o furnish twenM ’h lA i, u»b He <■!*•,» 

THE KING'S VOYAGE TO HOLBAND. phed i • duU of Sav - lp VA \ l .* hi 

• * affat s ^oon ..ssumul «i inn v promi^icr »'| i 

William, having settled the affairs of the The plan of operate o, u i. nulled, ..mj il »w 
nation, set opt for Margate on the sixth day of transacted their affa.rs vnli orb J innmiv!, 
January; but the ship in which ^ie proposed that nodlisjmteinterrupted *heir d.oihi 
to embark being dctdjned by an easterly wind In the beginning of Match, immi i*i h t d o T 
and hard frost, he returned to Kensington* the congress broke up, the 4*"j* ** V o*'we» 

On the sixteenth, however, he embarked at undertaken hvsthc Trench king in p r ■, :n< 
Gravesend with a numerous retinue, and set companicd by the Dauphin, the dnIces * m >i 
sail for Holland, under convoy of twelve ships leans and Chartres. The JRr * is .*» eon1- <* L >r 
of war, commanded by admiral Rooke. N< xt about six. thousand men,* .mmauded Hu 
day, being informed by a fisherman that he was prince of Rerguc: hut the heuci s ,niv*d 
within a league and a half of Goreo, he quitted thui% works With such rapidity ^ IP r,.uid 
the yacht, and went into an open boat, "it- not withstand Kmj Willuni mi s*» ner mi 
tended by lift duke of Ormond, the earh oi derstood that the place was invev,t"d, than In 
Devonshire, Dorset, Portland, and Monmoulh, ordered prince Waldeck to assemble flic »rm\, 
with Amerqumiye^nd Zuylestein, Instead determined to march against the enemy in 
of landing immediately, they lost sight of the person. # Fifty thousand men were - u#n col- 
t!t, and, night coming on, were exposed, in lee ted at"llalle 9 near Jims^cK; but when he 
• cry severe weather to the danger nfrthe enemy vuntMiithor, he found 1h«* Spaniards had nc- 
and the sea, which ran very high, for eighteen fleeted to provide c^ridgcs, and J!t her ncci*- 
hours, during which the king Aid all his at- sarics fot* the expedition. # Mean whiles the 
tendants were drenched with sea-wat^i* When burghers of Mons, seeing their town in danger 
the sailors expressed their apprehensions of of being utterly destroyed hv the bombs and 
perishing, the king asked if they were afraid caftjji&n of the enemy, pteased the governor to 
to die inthis comjiany? Ac day-break, he capitulate, and cvjpi threatened to introduce 
landed on the isle of Gorec, whe^c he took the besiegers: so that he was forced to comply, 
some refreshment ni a fisherman's hut; Ibiin and obtained very honourable conditions. Wil- 
he committed himself to the boat again, and liam, being apprized of thi*event, returned to 
watcon&yed to the shore in the neighbourhood the Hague, embarked for Englafid, and arrived 
of Macslandsluys. A d**prtatiou of the states at Wbitchnll on tin thirteenth day of April.-* 
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I Burnet Utlcarre*. Keniict Tindal.l 
Kulph •! 

B Thu ttupply «ai r»ii»frd by the aitditionnll 
duiinufHin bwv, nlr, atul other liquors 
They aUo provided 111 the bill* that the] 
impositions on wruirs, vinegar, and lo- 
V»u« co, should he made n fund of cml’t • 
that ihe girplus of the grjnU they Jnul 


• 

made, after the rnrrcot service was pro- ] 
sided fot, should he Rpj lv »bli to the 1 
payment of the dthta coutractesl by the 
war: and, that it should las %l t ir 
their majestus to nCke 11-* of live li»m- 
drrd ihuusand pounds, out ol ilte said 
gran s, on condition nftthir sum h«»*«g 
repaid fr«iu t.i< nvriiui — Itulph. 


3 In tins year the IrnglLh planters rr- 

nurd tlirmstlvis ut ps-n *>f the iAwu\ 
of si. I'hristoplii r, friKii whit h they 
had been driven by the Trent h 

4 A frn dais before his am sal, great part 
of the paUus i»f W iiit< Ii.til was con- 
suirud by tire, thro^rji (lie negligence 
of a fuinalc at npi)# 
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f > * : uj a Dunkirk—The Canipaii* ujs inactive on the Rhine and iff. Hungary .— 
/•'. fjuht j Sat cy invades Daitphinc.—The Duke qf'JIanorer created an Elector of the 
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y 0\<-PJK\^Y against {lie government 
t A. ‘n M *1 *[ 1 l.itt'l) discoveicck In tin* latter 
: ■■{ Ihvembi», the master of a ve^el who 
iis i'i) a* Ilirkmg, in informed the marquis 

»* mart !,-■», th it his wife find letouPoneof 
hjs hi - 1 > to t/irr osrr some persons to France ; 
'UmI th.it the) would cmhrtrk on the thirteenth 
d.*\ of the month. This intelligence heini^ 
eomiuui;ic<ittd to the king and "ctyiuml, an 
order was sent toraptam liiilop, tw watch the 
motion of the vessel, and serme the jiasscu- 
gets. He ^ccorditijlv ho.ndf k d her at/^rat pm-iuL 
found 4 *i tle^hoid^^il I Vest on, .^r* Ashton 
a servant of the late queen, and one Elliot. He 
likewise seized a bundle of pliers, some of 
which were scarce intelligible; among tljo «*st, 
two letters, supposed to be written by Turner, 
bishop of Ely, to king James and his queen, 
under fictitious names. The whole amounted 
to an invitation to the French king, to assist 
king James in r<?-ascending the throne, upon 
certain conditions, while William should In* 
absent from the kingdom; but the schefucwas 


ill laid, and eounteiAnced but^J jv a very few 
persons of consideration, among whom the 
chitfs were the earl of ( larcndon, the bishop 
oT Ely, lord Preston, his brother, Mr. (>rahain, 
and Penn,the famous quaker. Notwithstanding 
the outcries which had been made against the 
severities of the late government, Preston, and 
his aceomphee Ashton, were t^ed at the OU1- 
IWdey for compassing the death of their ma¬ 
jesties king William ami cjucen Mary; and 
their trials were hurried on, without any regard 
to their petitions foi delay. Lord Preston al¬ 
leged, m |fjs defence,that the treasons charged 
upon him were not committed in the county 
of Mnldlo-o®. .is laid in the indictment; that 
nnnen£thc witnesses deelareil he had any con¬ 
cern m hiring the vessel; that the papers were 
not found *pon him; that there ought to he 
two credible witnesses to every f^pt, whereas 
the whole proof against him rested oil sitruii- 
tude of hands, and mere sup)H>sition. He was, 
neverthch s$>, found guilty. Ashton behaved 
with great intrepidity and composure. % He 
owned bis purpose of going to France, in pur¬ 
suance of a promise he had made to general 
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Worden, who, on his death-bed, conjured him 
to go thither, and finish some affairs of conse¬ 
quence which he had Jeft there depending; as 
well as with a view to recover a considerable 
sum of money due to himself. He denied that 
he was privy to the contents of the papers found 
upon hi in : he complained of his having been 
denied time to prepare far his trial* and tailed 
srver.il persons to prove him a protest an t # of 
exemplary and irreproachable morals. 

These circumstances had no weight with the 
court. He was brow-beaten by the bench, and 
found guilty by the jury, as he had the papers 
in his custody; yettliCTe yas no privity proved; 
and the whig party themselves had often ix- 
pressjy declared, that of all sorts of evidence, 
that of finding papers in ajierson’s possession 
is the weakest, because no man can secure him¬ 
self from such danger. Ashton suffered with 
equal courag and decorum. In a paper which 
he delivered to the sheriff, he owued his attach¬ 
ment to king James; he witnessed to the birth 
of the prince of Wales; denied his knowledge 
of tbe*conteuts of the papers that were com¬ 
mitted to his charge; complained of the hard 
measure he had met with from the judges and 
the jury, but forgave them in the sight of hea¬ 
ven. 1 This man was celebrated by the non¬ 
jurors as a martyr to loyalty; and they boldly 
affirmed, that his chief crime in the eyes of the 
government, was his having among his baggage 
an account of such evidence as would have beeu | 
convincing to all the world, cqjfcernirig the 
birth of the prince of Wafts* whidfi by a great 
number of people was believed supposititious. 
Lord Preston (obtained a pardon; Elliot wAs 
not tried, because no evidence appeared against 
him: the earl of Clarendon was sent to the 
Tower, where he remaned some months, and < 
he was afterwards confined to his own house 
in the country: an indulgence, which he owed 
to his consanguinity with the queen, who was 
his first cousin. The bishop of Ely, Graham, 
and Penn abscouded ; and a proclamation was 
issued for apprehending them as traitors. 

THE KING FILLS UP THE BISHOPRICS. 

This prelate's fceiftg concerned in a conspi¬ 
racy, furnished the king with a plausible pre¬ 
tence for filling up the vacant bishoprics. The 
deprived bishops had been given to understand, 
that an act of parliament might he obtained to 
excuse them from taking the oaths, provided 
they would perform their episcopal .rutiptions: 
but, as they declined this expeditgit, the king 
resolved to fill up their places athis return from 
Holland. Accordingly, the archbishopric of 
Canterbury was conferred upon Dr. Tillotson, 3 
one of the most learned, moderate, and virtutfus 
eccjesia.^ics of the age, who did not accept of 
tin* promotion without great reluctance, be¬ 
cause he foresaw that he should be exposed to 
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the slander and malevolence of that party which 
Spoused the cause of his predecessor. The 
other vacant secs were given to divines of un¬ 
blemished character; and the public in general 
seemed very well satisfied with this exertion of 
the king's suprqfnaoy. The deprived bishops at 
first affected all the meekness of resignation. 
They remembered those shouts of popular ap¬ 
probation, by which they had beeu animated if, 
the persecution they suffered under the late 
government; antf they hoped th^saine cordial 
jwould support them in thjir present afflicting 
but, finding the natioff cold in their cjmi rn, 
they determined to wfBrm it by argument and 
declamation. The press groaned with the ef¬ 
forts of their learning and resentment; and 
every essay was answered by their opponents. 
The nonjurors affirmed, that Christianity was a 
joctrine^f the cross; that no pretence what¬ 
ever could justify an insurrection against the 
sovereign; that the primitive Christians thought 
it tl^ir indispensable duty to be passive under 
every invasion of their rights; and, that non- 
resistance was the doctrine of the English 
church, confirmed by all the sanctions that 
could be derived from the Laws of God and man. 
The other party not only supported the natural 
rights of mankind, and explained the use that 
might be made of the doctrine of non-resist¬ 
ance, in exciting fresh commotions, but they 
also argued, that if passive obedience w as right 
in any instance, it was conclusively so with re¬ 
gard to the present government; for the obe¬ 
dience required by scripture was indiscriminate, 
“ The powers that be, are ordained of God— ' 
let fc y cry soul be subject to the higher powers." 
From those texts they inferred, that the new 
oaths ought to be taken without scruple; and 
that tiuise who refused them, •concealed party 
under the clokaof conscience. On the other 
hand, the fallacy and treachery of this argu¬ 
ment were demonstrated. Wey said, it levelled 
all distinctions of justice and duty; that those 
who taught such doctrines, attached t hemselvcs 
solelytfo possession, however unjustly acquired ; 
that, if twenty different usurpers should succeed 
one another, they would recognise the last, 
notwithstanding the allegiance they had so 
solemnly sworn to his predecessor, like the 
fawning’spaniel that followed the thief who 
mounted his master's horse, aftei having mur- 
dcred*the^right owner. TUey also dented the 
justice of a lay-depriv^jjMi, and witfl respect pu 
church-gftvcriimcnt started Phe same distinc¬ 
tions l< Deyhre and de Jucio" w hich they had 
formerly made in the civil administration. 
THqy*had even recourse to all the bitterness of 
invective against Tillotson and the new bishops, 
whom they revile* as intruders and usurpers: 
their acrimony was chiefly directed against 
Dr. Sherlock, who had beqji one of the most 
violent sticklers against the involution, hut 
thought proper to lake the oaths upon the 
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retreat of king James from Ireland. They 
branded him as an apostate, who had betraye| 
his cause, and published a review of his whole 
conduct, which proved a severe satire upon his 
character. Their attacks upon individuals were 
mingled with their vengeance^igainst the go¬ 
vernment ; and indeed the great aim of their 
divines, as well as of their politicians, was to 
sap the foundation of the new settlement. In 
order to alienate the minds of the people from 
the interests of the reigning prince, they ridi¬ 
culed his char^cterj inveighed against his ( 
measures: they accusecftiim of sacrificing the 
concerns of England t<* the advantage of his 
native country; and drew invidious comparisons 
between the wealth, the trade, the taxes, of 1 
flie last and of the present reign. To frustrate 
these efforts of the malcontents, the court 
employed their engines to answer aqd recri¬ 
minate; all sorts of informers were encouraged 
•and caressed: in a proclamation issued against 
papists and other disaffected persons, all ma¬ 
gistrates wen* enjoined to make search, *and 
apprehend those who should, by seditious dis¬ 
courses and libels, presume to defame the go¬ 
vernment. Thus the revolutioners commenced 
the professed enemies of those very arts and 
practice? which had enabled them to bring their 
scheme to perfection. 

AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

Tiif. presbyterians in Scotland acted with 
such folly, violence, and tyrrannv, as ren¬ 
dered them equally odious and contemptible. 
The transactions in their general assembly were 
carried on with such pec\ ishness, partiality, and 
injustice, that the king dissolved it by an act 
of state, and convoked another for £he tyonth 
of November in the following ^gar. The epis¬ 
copal party promised to enter heartily into the 
interests of the nfcw government, to keep the 
highlanders quiet, and induce uie clergy to 
acknowledge and serve king William, provided 
he would balance the power of Alelvill aqd his 
partisans, in such a manner as would secure 
them from violence and oppression; provided 
the episcopal ministers should be permitted to 
perform their functions among tho^: people by 
whom they were beloved; and that*such of 
them as were willing to mix with the presby¬ 
terians in their judicatories, should be admit¬ 
ted without any severq imposition in point of« 
opinftm. iTie kFhg, wife was extreftiely dis¬ 
gusted at the presbyterians, relished the pro¬ 
posal : and ydung Dalrymple, sou ftf lord Stair, 
was appointed joint secretary of state "with 
Melvili. He undertook to bring over the ma¬ 
jority of the jacohites, and a great number of 
them took the oaths: but at the same time 
they maintained q correspondence with the 
court of St. Germains, by the connivance of 
which they submitted to William, that # thcy 


might be iu a condition to serve James the 
more effectually. 1 he Scottish parliament was 
adjourned by proclamation to the sixteenth 
day of September. Precautions were taken to 
prevent any dangerous communication with 
tbe continent: a committee was appointed to 
put the kingdom in a posture of defence ; to 
^cercise th§ powers ofctlie regency, in securing 
the enemies of the government; and the 
ear! of Home, with sir Peter leaser and sir 
.Eneas Matphersuu, were apprehended and 
imprisoned. 

•CAMPAIGN JN* FLANDERS. 

The king, having settled the operations 01 
thepensuing campaign in Ireland, where, gene¬ 
ral Ginekel exercised the supreme command, 
manned his fleet by dint of pressing sailors, to 
the incredible annoyance qf commerce: then, 
leaving the queen as before at the helm of go¬ 
vernment in England, he returned to Holland, 
accompanied by lord Sidney, secretary of state, 
the earls of Marlborough and Portland,, and 
began to make preparations for taking the 
field in person. On the thirtieth day of May, 
the duke of Luxembourg having passed the 
Scheld at the head of a large army, took pos¬ 
session of Halle, and gave it up to plunder, in 
sight of the confederates, who were obliged to 
throw up iutrenchments for their preserva¬ 
tion. At the same time the marquis deBouf- 
flers, »ith a considerable body of forces, in¬ 
trenched hiliiself Jirfore Liege, with a view to 
bombard that city. In tbe beginning of June, 
king W itliaui took upon himself/he command 
of the alli*jl army, by this time reinforced in 
such a manner as to be Superior to the enemy. 
m He forthwith detachqd the count de Tilly, 
with ten thousand men, to the rAef of Liege, 
which w r as already reduced to ruins and deso¬ 
lation by the bombs, bullets, and repeated 
attacks of BoufHcrs, who now thought proper 
to retreat to Dinant. Tilly, hav ing thus raised 
the siege, and thrown a body of troops into 
Huy, rejoined the confederate arim, which 
had been augmented ever hince*liis departure 
with six thousand men from Bratuknburgb, 
and ten thousand Hessixic* commanded by 
the landgrave in person. Such was the vigi¬ 
lance of Luxembourg, that William could not 
avail him^lf of his superiority. In vain he 
exhausted his invention in marches, counter¬ 
marches, amfstr.itagems, to bring oil a general 
engagefli(^kt: the French marshal avoided it 
with such dexterity, as baffled all his endea¬ 
vours. In uie course of this campaign, the 
two armies twice confronted each Cither; but 
they were situated in such a manner, that 
neither could begin the attack without a mani¬ 
fest disadvantage. While the king^lay en¬ 
camped at Court-sur-heure, a soldier, eorrujAed 
by the enemy, set fire to the fusees of several 
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bombs, the explosion of which might have 
blown up the whole magazine, and produced 
infinite confusion in«the army, had not the 
mischief been prevented by the courage of the 
men who guarded the artillery; even*while 
the fusees were burning, they disengaged the 
waggons from the line, and overturned them 
down the side of a hill ;%o that the eonfmumV 
cation of the fire was intercepted. The person 
who made thts^rcnchcrous attempt being dis¬ 
covered, owned he had been employed for this 
purpose by the duke of Luxembourg. Ho was 
tried by a court-martial, and suffered the 
death of a traitor. £?uc^ perfidious practices 
not jmly tlx an iiuleKhle share of infamy'on 
the French general, but prove how much the 
capacity of William was dreaded by his ene¬ 
mies. King William, quitting Court-sur-heure, 
encamped upon the plain of St. Girard, where 
he remaim 1 till the fourth day of Septem¬ 
ber, consuming the forage, and exhausting the 
country. Then he passed the Sambre near 
letneppe, while the French crossed it at La 
ttusicup, and both armies marched towards 
Knghien. The enemy, perceiving the confe¬ 
derates were at their heels, proceeded to Gra- 
mont, passed the Deader, and took possession of 
a strong camp between Aeth and Oudenarde: 
William followed the same route, and en¬ 
camped between Aeth ami Letise. While lie 
continued in his post, the Hessian forces and 
those of Liege, amounting to about eighteen 
thousand men, separated from $he anily, and 
passed the Meuse at Nnrtuif: tliPn the king 
returned to the Hague, leaving the command 
to prince Watdeek, who forthwith removed fo 
Lt use, and on the twentieth davofcthe month 
began bis inarch to Camhron. Luxembourg, 
who watched bis motions with a curious cye,« 
found means to attack him in his retreat so 
suddenly that his rear was surprised and de¬ 
feated, though the French were at last obliged 
to retire: the prince continued liis rout to 
Cambron, and in a little time both armies 
retired into winter-quarters. In the m^n 
time, the Duke de Noailles besieged and took 
Urgc-1 in Catalonia, while a French sqnadryji, 
commanded by the count d’Etrles, bombarded 
Barcelona and AlfUflit. 

The confederates bad proposed to art vigo¬ 
rously in Italy against the Fieneh; but the 
season was far ad \ an red before tiny were in a 
condition to lake the fie ld Thy mperor and 
Spain had undertaken to furnish troop* to join 
the duke of Savoy; and (he maritivi*powers 
contributed their proportion in ginney. The 
elector of Bavaria was nominated to the su¬ 
preme command of the imperial forces in that 
country : the marquis de Leganez, governor of 
the Milanese, acted as trustee for the Spanish 
moparcla: duke Schomberg, son of that great 
general who lost his life at the Buyne, lately 
created duke of Leinster, managed the interest 


»| William, as king of England n\u\ stadt 
(older, and commanded a body of the Vaudois 
paid by Great Britain. Before the Girrmui 
auxiliaries arrived, the French had made great 
progress in their conquests. Catinat besieged 
and took Villa»Franca f Nice, and some other 
foiliberations; then be reduced Villana and 
Carinagnola, and detached the marquis de 
Feuquieres to invest Coni, a strong foi tress, 
garrisoned by the Vaudois and FicmjJi refugees. 
The duke of Savoy was now i^Iueed to the 
:brink of ruin. He saw a(mo^ all his places*of 
strengfli in the pos'esfloii of the onem,v: Coni 
was besieged; and La Ifoguette, another French 
general, had forced the passes of the valley of 
Aoste, so that he had free admission into the 
Verccillois, and the frontiers of the Milanese. 
Turin was threatened with a bombardment; 
♦lie people were dispirited ami clamorous, and 
their sovereign lay with his little army en- 
ctfhiped oil the hill of Monteallier, from whence 
he lieheld his towns taken, and hii pal.ice of 
Rivoli destroyed. Duke Schomberg exhorted 
him to act on the offensive, and give battle to 
Catinat, while that officer's army was weakened 
by detachments, and prince Eugene' 1 supported 
his remonstrance: but this proposal was vehe¬ 
mently opposed by the m.irquis de Legauez, 
who loicsaw that, il the duke should he de¬ 
feated, the French would penetrate into the 
territories of Milan. The relief of Com, how¬ 
ever, was undertaken by prince Eugene, who 
began his march for that place with a convoy 
guarded by two-and-twenly hundred horse- at 
Magli.mo he was reinforced ley five thousand, 
nrjjlitia: Buloudc, who commanded at the siege, 
no sooner heard of his approach than lie re¬ 
tired witlj the utmost precipitation, leaving 
behind some pieces of caution,«nortai\s, bombs, 
arms, ammunition, tints, provisions, utensils, 
with all his sick and woumh d. When he joined 
Catinat, he v^is immediately put under arrest, 
and afterwards cashiered with disgrace. Hi. 
gnette abandoned the valley of Aoste: Feu- 
quierts was sei/t with a detachment to change 
the garrison of Casal: and Catinat retired with 
his army towards Villa Nova d’Aste. 

EJECTION OF A NEW POPE. 

• 

The miscarriage of the French before Coni 
afTectBd I^ouvois, the minister of Louis, so 
deeply, that he couldpttot help shading teats 
when he communicated the event to his master, 
who told hiifl, with great composure, that he 
was spoiled by good fortune. Bui the retreat 
ortiie French from Piedmont had a still greater 
influence over the # reso!utions of the conclave 
at Rome, then sitting for the election of a new 
j pope, in the room of Alexander VIII. who died 
in the beginning of February Notwithstanding 
the power and intrigues of the french faction, 

, headad by cardinal D’Elrtfes, the affairs of 
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P.eJmonMiad no sooner taken this turn, than 
the Italians joined the Spanish and imperial 
interest, ami cardinal PigiiRtelli, a Neapolitan, 
was elected pontifF. lie assumed the irme 
of JniToeent; in honour of the last pope known 
by that appellation, and adoptedltll his maxims 
against the French monarch. When the Ger¬ 
man auxiliaries arrived, under the command 
of the elector of ikivar hi, the confederates re¬ 
solved to {five battle to Catjjiat; hut he re* 
passed the Po, and sent cornier* to Ver-ailles, 
to*snIieit a refrifoi^ctgent. Then jprinee 
Engeneoinvested ( arnu^noht, ami carried on 
the siege with such vigour, that in eleven days 
the g.irrkun capitulated. Mean while the. 
ifcnfqui* do Hoquiucourt undertook the con¬ 
quest of MontnuTian, ^ind reduced the town 
witljout much resistance. The castle, however, 
made such a vigorous <lt fence, that •Catinat 
,marched thither in person; and, notwith¬ 
standing* all his efforts, tie* place held out till 
the second day of December, when it suryn- 
tlered on honourable conditions. 

THE EMPERORS SEU KSS AGAINST 
T11K Tl KKS. 

Tills -milliner produced nothing of import¬ 
ance on tiie Rhine. The 1 rcnch i ndeavoured 
to surprise Meat/, by in out.lining a corre¬ 
spondence with one of the emperor*" commis¬ 
sioners: hut this being discovered, their desigu 
was liustiaied. The imperial aimv, under 
the ch t tor of Saxony, passed the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood ol Mauheim; and the French, 
'■rowing the same liver at Philipslmrgh, ru- 
dneed the town of Port/henn in lhe mfUquisate 
of IhideD-J^ourhtch, The execution of the 
scheme, prop eftd by the emperor fo> this 
campaign, was prevented by t4u* death of his 
gem i al, 1 lie elect^ of Saxony , ^vhich happened 
on the second day of September* His a Hairs 
wore a more favourable aspect in Hungary, 
where the Tin ks wei" totally defeated hv prince 
Louis uf Ikidc n on the hanks of the Da&uthe. 
P l'he imperialist* ailt rvv.mL undertook the siege 
of Gicut \V aradiu in Transylvania; but this 
was turned into a blockade, and the pi ice was 
not surrendered till the following spr^i j £, The 
'I'm k* were so dispirited by the defeat by which 
tV-y h id hM tin giand visir, that the emperor 
might h a> vgfiMdc j^are upon very advantageous 
terijjs; bu^ln* ^uide*fl^id ambition overshot 
his siu-ce.ss. He was weak, vain, and super¬ 
stitious; he imagined that nojr the war of 
Ireland was almost extinguished, king William, 
with the re*t of his allies, would he aTiie*to 
humble the French power ^though he himself 
should not co-operate with heretics, whom he 
abhorred; and that, in the mean time, he 
should not only make an entire conquest of 
Transyl\auia,1)ut also carry his victorious arms 
to the gates of Constantinople, according to 


some ridiculous piopheey by which \m vanity 
bad been flattered. The Spanish government 
was become so feeble, thitf the ministry, rathe, 
than be at the expense of defending’the Ne- 
therkuftjs, offered to df liver the whole country 
to king WiJljaui, either as monarch of England, 
or stadtholder of the United Province*. He 
(Jtclinrfi tins offer, because lie knew the people 
woujd never be reconciled to a pmteMMir «*«- 
vmmicnt; but he proposed (haMjic Spaniards 
should confiT 1 t!ie uHmiuistiatiori of Flanders 
upon the elector of Bavaria, who was ambitions 
of signalizing his courage, and able to defend 
the country with hi* qwrt*troops and treasure. 
'Hus proposal was relished by the court of 
Spain; the emperor imparted it to the elector, 
who* accepted the office without hesitation; 
and he was immediately declared governor of 
the Low-Countries by the council of state at 
Madrid. King William, a f Aer his return from 
the army, continued some time at the Hague, 
setrlingl he operations of the ensuing ca mpaign. 
Thar affair being discussed, he embarked in 
tbe Maese, and landed in England on the»iyue- 
teenth day of October. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Before we explain the proceedings in par¬ 
liament, it will he necessary to give a detail of 
the late transactions in Iieland. In the be¬ 
ginning of the season, the French king had 
sent a ftrgt supply oi pro\ Uion, clothes, and ain- 
niuintioii, lot the of the Iiish at Limerick, 
under the conduct of Monsieur St. Ruth, ac- 
nfinpauied hv a great number of TTench officers 
furnidicd vith commission* from king James, 
though St. Ruth issued, all his orders in th< 
Jiiame of Louis. Tv conuel had arrived ii 
•January, with three frigates- ami'bine vessels, 
laden with succours ol the same nature: other¬ 
wise the Iridi could not have been so Ion 
kept togc ther* Nor, indeed, could the*e sup¬ 
plies prevent them from forming separate and 
independent band*of rappan es, who plundered 
<lu countrv, amt committed the nuM shocking 
barbarities. The lords justices, in conjunction 
with general Giuckel, had taken every step 
their prudence could to quitt the 

disturbances of the country, and prevent such 
violence and rapine, of which the soldiers in 
king WiUuun's army were not entirely inno¬ 
cent. The justices had issued proclamations 
denouncing severe penalties against those who 
should ^countenance or conceal such acts of 
cruelty and oppression * they promised to pro¬ 
tect all papists who should live quietly within a 
cettain frontier hue; and Ginokel the ca¬ 
tholic rebels to understand, that lie was autho¬ 
rised to treat with them, if they were inclined to 
return to their duty. Before the aripies took 
the field several skirmishes had been fought 
between parties: and these had always turned 
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out so unfortunate to the enemy, that their 
spirits were quite depressed, while the confi¬ 
dence of the English rose in the same pro¬ 
portion. 

St. Ruth and Tyreonnel were joined *k>y the 
rapparees, and general Ginckel was reinforced 
by Mackay, with those troops which tyad re¬ 
duced the highlanders 1 in Scotland. Thifs 
strengthened, he, in the beginning of Jane, 
marched froiMlulliiigar to Ballypiore, which 
was garrisoned by a thousand men uuder 
colonel Bourke, who, when summoned to 
surrender, returned qp evasive answer* But, 
when a breach was maderin the place, and (he 
besiegers began to make preparations for a 
general assault, bis men laid down their aqns, 
and submitted at discretion* The fortifications 
of this place being repaired and augmented, 
the general left a garrison for its defence, and 
advanced to Athlrihe, .situated on the other 
side of the Shannon, and supported by the Irish 
army, encamped almost under its walls. The 
English town, on the hither side of the river, 
was ftiken sword in hand, and the enemy broke 
down an arch of the bridge in their retreat. 
Batteries were raised against the Irish town, and 
several unsuccessful attempts were made to force 
the passage of the bridge, which was defended 
with great vigour. At length, it was resolved, 
in a council of war, that a detachment should 
pass at a ford a little to the left of the bridge, 
though the river was deep and rapi^, the 
bottom foul and stony, aqd the%jass guarded 
by a ravelin, erected for th!*t purpose. The 
forlorn hope consisted of sixty grenadiers yi 
armour, headed by captain Sandys and two 
lieutenants. They were seconded *oy /mother 
detachment, and this*was supported by six 
battalions of ^infantry, ftever was a more des¬ 
perate service, nor was ever exploit performed 
with more valour and iutrepidity. They passed 
twenty a-breast, in the face of the enemy, 
through an incessant shower of balls, bullets, 
and grenades. Those who followed them took 
possession of the bridge, and laid planks ov^r 
the broken arqh. Pontoons were fixed at the 
same time, that the troops might pass in dif¬ 
ferent places. The |rish were amazed, con¬ 
founded, and abandoned the town in the ut¬ 
most consternation; so that, in half an hour, 
it was wholly secured by the English, who did 
not loose above fifty men in this atttack. 
Mackay, Tetteau, and Ptolemacte, exhibited 
proofs of the most undaunted courage in^assing 
the river; and general Ginckel, foF hi! con¬ 
duct, intrepidity, and success, on £iis occasion 
M as create^, earl of Athlone. When St. Ruth 
was informed, by express, that the English had 
entered the river, he said, it was hnpossib^ 
they should pretend to take a town which he 
covif ed With his army, and that he would give 
a thousand pistoles if they would attempt to 
force a passage, Sarsfield insisted upon the 


it ruth of the intelligence, and pressed him to 
\encl succours to the town: he ridiculed this 
officer's fears, and some warm expostulation 
passed between them. Being at length con¬ 
vinced that the English were in possession of 
the place, he Ordered some detachments to 
drive them out again: but, the cannon of 
their own works being turned against them, 
they found the task impracticable, and that 
very night then* army decamjjjjd.* St. Ruth, 
after a march of ten miles, took post at 
Aghriqi; and having,^)- Draffs from garrisoPis, 
augmented his army ty five-and-twenfv thou¬ 
sand men, resolved to hazard a decisive en¬ 
gagement. 

Ginckel, having put Athlone in a posting 
of defence, passed the Shannon, and marched 
up to the enemy, determined to give them 
tattle; * though his forces did not exceed 
eighteen thousand, and the Irish were posted \ 
in a very advantageous situation. St. Ruth 
hadcmade an admirable disposition, and taken 
every precaution that military skill could 
suggest. His centre extended along a rising 
ground, uneven in many places, intersected 
with banks and ditches, joined by lines of 
communication, and fronted by a l<frge bog 
almost impassable. His right was fortified 
with intrenchments, and his left secured by 
the castle of Aghrim. He harangued his army 
in the most pathetic* strain, conjuring them 
to exert their courage in defence of their holy 
religion, in the extirpation of heresy, in re¬ 
covering their ancient honours and estates, 
and in restoring a pious king to the throne, 
frftm whence he had been expelled by an un¬ 
natural usurper. He employed the priests to 
enforce hh» exhortations; to £$suft the men 
that fhey might depend upon the prayers of 
the church; ancl that, in case they should fall 
in battle, the saints and angels would convey 
their souls to r heaven. They aie said to have 
sworn upon the sacrament, that they would 
not desert thei^ colours, and to have received 
an orAcr that no quarter should be given to 
the French heretics in the army of the prince 
of Orange. Ginckel had encamped on the 
Roscommon side of the river Sue, within three 
miles <jf the enemy: after having reconnoitred 
their postuflre, he resolved, with the advice of 
a council of war, to attack them on Sunday 
the twelfth day of July. Tfie necessary orde^ 
being given, the army7passeckthe liver aUwo 
fords and a %tone bridge, and, advancing to 
the edge of the great bog, began about twelve 
o’cjpck to force the two passages, in order to 
possess the ground on the other side. The 
enemy fought with surprising fury, and the 
horse were serveral times repulsed; but at 
leugth, the troops upon the right carried 
their point by means of some field pieces. The 
day was now so far advanced, that the general 
determined to postpone the battle till next 
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morning; but perceiving some disorder amongJ horse took the route by the highway to Lout;li¬ 
the enemy, and fearing they would decamp ire neagh: both were pursued by the English 
the night, he altered his resolution, and ordered cavalry, who for four rpiUft made a terrible 
the attack to be renewed. At six o’clock in slaughter. In the battle, which lasted two 
the evening the left wing of the English ad* hours, and in the pursuit, above four thousand 
vanced to the right of the IrLh, from whom of the enemy were slain, and six hundred taken, 
they met with such a warm and obstinate re* together wit^h all their baggage, tents, provision, 
ceptiou, that it was not without the most'sur- £.nmuhition, and artillery, nine-aud-twenty 
prising efforts of courage and perseverance that pain of colours, twelve standards, and almost 
they at lei*gth obliged them ( to giv|* ground; all the arms of the infantry. Jr • a word, the 
and even then they lost it by inches. St. Ruth, victory was decisive, and not above eight-hun- 
se£ing them in danger being overpowered, , dred of the English were killed upon the field 


> immediwtely detached succours to them from 
his centre and left wing. Mackay no sooner 
perceived them weakened by these detach 
uaehts, than he ordered three battalions to skirt 
the bog, ar.d attack them on the left, while the 
• centre advanced through the middle of the 
morass, the men wading up to the waist in mui* 
# and water. After they had reached the other 
side, thtfy found themselves obliged to ascend 
a rugged hill, fenced with hedges and ditches; 
and these were lined with musqueteers, sup¬ 
ported at proper intervals with squadrons of 
cavalry They made such a desperate re¬ 
sistance, ami fought with such impetuosity, 
that the assailants were repulsed into the 
middle of the bog with great loss, and St. Ruth 
exclaimed—“ Now will, I drive the English to 
the gates of Dublin.** In this critical conjunc¬ 
ture Padcmaohe came up with a fresh body to 
sustain them, rallied the broken troops, and 
renewed the charge with such vigour, that the 
Irish gave way in their turn, and the English 
recovered the ground they had lost, though 
they found it impossible to improve their a 1- 
varitage. Mackay brought a body of horse and 
dragoons to the assistance of the left, wing, and 
first turned the tide of battle in favour of the 
English. Major-general Rouv'ignv, who had 
behaved with greaJ gallantry during the w'hole 
action, advanced with five regimonts of cavalry 
to support the centre, when St. Ruth perceiying 
his design, resolved to fall upon him in a dan¬ 
gerous hollow way, which he was obliged to 
pass. For this purpose, he began to descend 
Kircoinmodon-hill with his whole reserve of 
horse: blit in bis way was killed by a cannon¬ 
ball. His troops immediately halted. <tud his 
guards retreated with his body. His fate dispi¬ 
rited the troops, and produced such confu¬ 
sion as Sarofield ctfuld not remedy; for though 
he was ne«-t in .cointtAmd, he had been ai 
variance with St. Ruth since the affair at Ath- 
lone, and ignorant of the plan he had con¬ 
certed. Rouvigny, having passed the hollow 
way without opposition, charged the enemy in 
flank, and bore dowu all bnfore him with sur¬ 
prising impetuosity: the centre redoubled their 
efforts, and pushed the Irish to the top of the 
hill, and then the whole line giving way at once 
from right to left, threw down their arms. The 
foot fled towards a bog in their rear, an A their 


of battle. The vanquished retreated in great 
confusion to Limeric(c, where they resolved to 
make a final stand, in hope of receiving ^uch 
succours from France, as would either enable 
them to retrieve their affairs, or obtain good 
terms from the court of England. Tfeere Tyr- 
connel died of a broken heart, after having 
survived his authority and reputation. He had 
incurred the contempt of the French, as well as 
the hatred of the Irish, whom he had advised to 
submit to the new government, rather than 
totally ruin themselves and their familitts. 
Immediately after the battle, detachments 
were sent to reduce Portumny, Bonuachar, and 
Moorcastle, considerable passes on the Shan¬ 
non, which were accordingly secured. Then 
Giuckcl advanced to Galway, which be sum¬ 
moned to surrender; but he received a defiance 
from lord Dillon and general DT^sone, who 
commanded the garrison. The trenches were 
immeuiately/spened; a fort which commanded 
the approaches to the town was taken by 
assault; six regiments of foot, and four squad¬ 
rons of horse, passed the liver on pontoons; 
and the pfcu*e being wholly invested, the go¬ 
vernor thought proper vo capitulate. The gar¬ 
rison marched out w-ith the honours of war, 
and was allowed safe conduct Co Limerick. 
Ginckel directed ht» march to the same town, 
which was the only post of consequence that 
now held out for king James. Within four 
miles of the place he halted, until the heavy 
caption could be brought from Athloue. 
Hearing that Luttrel had beeq,seized by the 
Fqpnch general D'Ussone, and sentenced to be 
shot for having proposed to surrender, he sent 
a trumpet, to tell the commander, that if any 
person should be put to death for such a pro¬ 
posal, he would make retaliation on the Irish 
prisoners. On the twenty-fifth day of August 
the enemy w % ere driven from all their advanced 
posts: ^aptain Cole, with a squadron of ships, 
sailed, up* the Shannon, and his frigates an¬ 
chored in sight of the town. Ou the twenty- 
sixth day of the month the batteries were 
opened, and a line of contravaflation was 
formed: the Irish army lay encamped on the 
other side of the river, ou the road to Killalow, 
and the fords were guarded with (pur regi¬ 
ments of their dragoous. On the fifth day of 
September, after the town had been almost 
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laid in ruins by the bombs, and large breaches 
made in the walls by the battering cannon, 
the guns were dismounted, the out-forts 
evacuated, and such other motions made as 
indicated a resolution to abandon the' siege* 
The enemy expressed their joy in loud accla¬ 
mations; hut this was of short continuance* 
In the night the besiegers began to tifrow c 
bridge of pontoons over the river, about a ipile 
higher up the'^the camp; and this work was 
finished before morning. A considerable body 
of horse and Foot had passed when the alarm « 
was given to the enemy, who were seized with 
such consternation, *that they threw' down 
their arms, and betejk themselves to flight, 
leaving behind them their tents, baggage, two 
pice®** of cannon, and one standard. The 
bridge was immediately removed nearer the 
town, and fortified; all the fords and passes 
were secured, and the batteries continued 
firing incessantly till tlv twenty-second day 
of the month, when Gimlet*] passed over 
with a division of the army, and fourteen 
pieces, of cannon. About four in the after- | 
noon, the grenadiers attacked the forts that 
commai'dcd Thommid-bridge, and carried 
them sword in hand, after an obstinate re¬ 
sistance. The garrison had made a sally from 
the town to support them; a?id this detach¬ 
ment was driven back with such precipitation, 
that the French officer on command in that 
quarter, fearing the English would enter pell- 
mell with the fugitives, ordered Mie bridge to 
be drawn up, leaving his <Hvn meifto the fury 
of a victorious enemy. Six hundred were 
killed, two hundred taken prisoners, induct¬ 
ing many officers, and a great nujnber were 
drowned in the Shannon. 0 

THE FRENCH AND IRISH OBTAIN AN 
HONOURABLE CAPITULATION. 

Then the English made a lodgement within 
ten paces of the bridge-foot; and the Irish 
seeing themselves surrounded on all sides, de¬ 
termined to capitulate. General Sarffidd ami 
colonel Wallop signified their resolution 
Seravemnore and Rouvigny: hostages weie 
exchanged; a negotiation was immediately 
begun, and hostilities ceased on both sides of 
the river. The lords justices arrived in the 
camp on the first day of October, $hd on the 
fourth the capitulation was excelled, extend¬ 
ing to all the places in the kingdom that were 
still in the hands of the Irish. The ftqman- 
catholics were restored to the enjoyment of 
such liberty in the exercise of religion as was 
consistenttyiih the laws of Ireland, and con¬ 
formable with that which they possessed in the 
reign of Charles II. All persons whatever 
were entitled to the protection of these laws, 
and" restored to the possession of their estates, 
privileges, and immunities, upon their sub¬ 


mitting to the present government, and taking 
oath of allegiance to their majesties king 
William and queen Mary, excepting, however, 
certain persons who were forfeited or exiled. 
This article even extended to all merchants 
of Limerick, tf- any other garrison possessed 
by the Irish, who happened to be abroad, and 
had hot borne arms since the declaration in 
the first year of the present reign, provided 
they shoul^ rctiq'U within the term of eight 
months. All the persons confprised in this 
and the foregoing arthd* \ve%z indulged wish 
a general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, 
treasons, misprisions of treason, premunires, 
felonies, trespasses, and other crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours whatsoever, committed since tnq. 
beginning of the reign*of James II. and the 
lords justices promised to use their best endea¬ 
vours towards the reversal of such attainders 
and outlawries as had passed against any of ( 
them in parliament. In order to allay the 
violence of party, and extinguish private ani¬ 
mosities, it was agreed, that no person should 
be sued or impleaded on cither side, for any 
trespass, or made accountable for the rents, 
tenements, lands, or houses he bad received 
or enjoyed since the beginning of ti»e war. 
E\ery nobleman and gentleman comprised in 
these articles was authorized to keep a sword, 
a case of pistols, and a gun, for his defence or 
amusement. The inhabitants of Limerick and 
other gairisons were permitted to remove then- 
goods and chattels, without search, visitation, 
or payment of duty. The lords justices pro¬ 
mised to use their best endeavours, that all 
persons coinprehei ded in this capitulation 
should fo* eight months be protected from all 
arie^ts aii^f executions for debt or damage 
they undertook, that their nftjesties should 
ratify these articles within the space of eight 
months, and u^» their endeavours that they 
might be ratified and confirmed in pailiaincnt. 
The subsequent article was calculated to in¬ 
demnify colonel John Brown, whose estate and 
effects*had becn*sci/cd for the use of the Iri&h 
army by Tyrconuel and Sarsfield, which la*t 
had bren cieatcd lord Lucan b}- king James, 
and was now mentioned by that title. All 
persons wen. indulged with free leave to re¬ 
move with. > their families and effects to any 
other country, except England and Scotlam!. 
All oflVcers^uid soldiers in the service of king 
■Tames, comprehendinr^even the jrapparees; 
willing to* go beyond sea, were at liberty" to 
march in bodies to the places of embarkation, 
to be conveyed to the continenl with the 
French officers and troops. They were fur¬ 
nished with passports, convoys, and carriages 
by land and water; and general Giuckel en¬ 
gaged to provide seventy ships, if necessary, 
for their transportation, with two men of war 
for the accommodation of their officers, and to 
serve £ls a convoy to the fleet. It was stipu- 
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lated, Tliat the provisions and forage for their the kingdom, delivered up their arms, ai.d 
subsistence should be paid for on tlieir arrival dispersed to their former habitations. Tbo*e 
in France: that hostages should he given for who remained at Limerick embarked on the 


this indemnification, as well as for the return 
of the ships: that all the garrisons should 
march out of tlieir respective towns and for¬ 
tresses with the honours of war: that the Irish 
should have liberty to transport nine hundred 
horses: that those who should choose to stay 
behind, mijhtdispose of thenftelvcs according 
to their own faiijy, ^fter having surrendered 
their arms to such coiftnissioners as the ge¬ 
neral should appoint: tbtitall prisoners of war 
should he set at liberty on both sides : that the 
general should provide two vessels to carry 
oter two different persons to Trance, with 
intimation of this treaty; and that none of 
those who were willing to quit the kingdom 
should be detained on account of debt"or any 
either pretence.—This is the substance of the 
famous treaty of Limerick, which the Irish 
Roman-catholics considered as t he great chaifer 
of their civil and religious liberties. The town 
of Limerick was surrendered to Ginckel; but 
both sides agreed, that the two armies should 
intrench themselves till the Irish could em- 
'■irk, thift no disorders might arise from a 
■ immunisation. 

TWELVE THOUSAND IRISH CATHOLICS 
ARE TRANSPORTED TO FRANCE. 

The protestant subjects of Ireland were ex¬ 
tremely disgusted at these concessions made in 
favour of vanquished rebels, who had exercised 
such acts of cruelty and rapine. They com* 
plained, Tliat they themselves, who had suf¬ 
fered for tlieir loyalty to king Williflm, were 
neglected, and obliged to sit down with tlieir 
losses, while tlieir enemies, who had shed so 
much blood in opposing his government, were 
indemnified by the articles of the Capitulation, 
and eveu favoured with particular indulgen¬ 
ces. They were dismissed with the honours 
of war* they were transported at the govern¬ 
ment's expense, to fight against the English 
in foreign countries: an honourable provision 
was made for the rapparees, who were pro¬ 
fessed banditti: the Roman catholic interest 
in Ireland obtained the sanction of s*eg.i] au¬ 
thority : attainders were overlooked, forfeitures 
annulled, p^duns extended, and laws set aside, 
in or^pr to effect '<* paefffcation. Ginckel had 
received orders to put an end to # the war at 
any rate, that.William might convert his whole 
influence and attention to the afTtirs of#thf 
continent. W r hen the articles of capitulatibn 
were ratified, and hosta. es exchanged for their 
being duly executed, about two thousand Irish 
foot, and three hundred horse, began their 
march for Cork, where they proposed to take 
shipping for France, under the conduct of 
Sarsfield: but three Regiments refusing toll nit 
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seventh day of November, in French trans¬ 
ports; and sailed immediately to France, 
under the convoy of a French squadron, which 
had arrived In the bay*»f Dangle immediately 
after the capitulation was signed. Twelve 
thousand men chose to undergo exile from 
their native Country, rather than submit to 
t thc government of king William. When they 
arrived in France, they were welcomed by a 
letter frftm James, who tbunked them for tlieir 
loysflty; assured them*they should still serve 
under his commission and command; and 
thatethe king of France had already giten 
orders for tlieir beiflg new clothed, sfnd put 
} into quarters of refreshment. 

MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The reduction of Ireland being thus com¬ 
pleted, baron Ginckel returned to England, 
where he was solemnly thanked by the house 
of commons for his great services, after he had 
been created earl of Athlone by his majesty. 
When the parliament met on the twenty- 
second day of Octolwr, the king, in his speech, 
insisted upon the necessity of sending a strong 
fleet to sea early in the season, and of main* 
taming a considerable army, to annoy the 
enemy abroad, as well as to protect the king¬ 
dom fiuin iiiHtift and invasion; for which pur¬ 
poses, he said, sixty-five thousand men would 
bcabai cly sufficient. Each house jjre^ented an 
address of congratulation upon his majesty's 
safe return to England, Jnd ou the reduction 
of Ireland: they pumped to assist him, to 
ttie utmost of tlieir power, in pro<*cutiug the 
war with France; and, at the same time, drew 
up addresses to the queen, acknowledging her 
prudent administration during his majesty's 
absence. Notwithstanding this appearance 
of cordiality and complaisance, a spirit of tlis- 
confent had insinuated itself into both houses 
of parliament, and even infected fbeal part of 
tlu^nation. 

A great number of individuals, who wrihed 
well to tlieir country, could not, without 
anxiety and resentment, behold the interest 
of the natufti sacrificed to foreign connexions, 
and the king’s favour so partially bestowed 
upon DutchuiCii, iu prejudice to his English 
subjects.• They observed, that the number of 
forces He efemanded was considerably greater 
than that of%ny army which had ever been 
paid by the public, even when the nation was 
in the most imminent danger: that, instead 
of contributing as allies to the maintenance of 
the war upon the continent, they lmd em¬ 
barked as principals, and bore the gfeate*: 
part of the burden, though they had the least 
share of the profit. They even insinuated, that 
• # E 
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such a' standing’ army was more calculated to I hundred and eleven thousand, six hundred and 
make the king absolute at home, than to /seventy-five pounds, for the use id the ensuing 
render him formidable abroad; and the secret I year: but the establishment of funds for raising 


friends of the late king; did not fail to enforce 
these insinuations. They renewed their ani¬ 
madversions upon the disagreeable part of his 
character: they dwelt upon his pif>ud vescrv^, 
his sullen silence, his imperious disposition, and 
his base ingy^itude, particularly to the earl of 
Marlborough, whom he had dismissed from all 
his employments, immediately after the signal { 
exploits he had performed in Ireland. The dis¬ 
grace of this nobletAan was partly ascribed to 
the freedom with wUklfhe had complaiuAl of 
thelking’s undervaluing his services, and partly 
to the intrigues of his wife, who had gained an 
aseendahey over the princes Anne of Denmark, 
and is said to have employed her influence in 
fomenting a jealoysy between the two sisters. 
The malcontents of the whiggish faction, en¬ 
raged to find their credit declining at court, 
joined in the cry which the jacobites had 
raised against the government. They scrupled 
not to say, that the arts of corruption were 
shamefully practised, to secure a majority in 
parliament: that the king was as tender of the 
prerogative as any of his predecessors had ever 
been; and, that he even ventured to admit 
jacobites into his council, because they were the 
known tools of arbitrary power. These reflec¬ 
tions alluded to the earls of Rochester and 
Ranelagli, who, with sir Edward Seymour, had 
been lately created privy«H>uiisfcl4ois. Roches¬ 
ter entertained very high notions of regal au¬ 
thority ; he proposed severity as one of the hrst 
supports of government; was clcjir in his un¬ 
derstanding, violent Jfi his temper, afid incor¬ 
rupt in his principles. Ranelagli was a man 
parts and pleasure, who possessed the most 
plausible and winning address; and was capable 
of transacting the most important and intricate 
affairs, iri the midst of riot and debauchery. 
He had managed the revenue of Ireland in the 
reign of Charles 11. He enjoyed the office of 
pay-master in the army of king James; ftnd 
now maintafhed the same footing under the 
government of William and Mary. Sir EdvJ&rd 
Seymour was thmfoudest commoner in Eng¬ 
land, and the boldest orator that ever filled the 
speaker's chair. He was intimately acquainted 
with the business of the house, anfrknew every 
individual member so exactly, that with one, 
glance of his eye he could pri%nosticate the 
fate of every motion. He had cy))*>sed the 
court with great acrimony, questioned the 
king’s title, censured his couAict, and re¬ 
flected upon his character. Nevertheless, he 
now became a proselyte, and was brought into 
the treasury. < 

1 transactions in parliament. 

The commons voted three millions, four 


these supplies was retarded, partly by {Jie ill- 
himpnir of th^opposition, and partly by inter¬ 
vening affairs, that diverted the attention of 
the commons. Several eminent merchants 
presented a petition to the house against the 
East-India company, charging them with ma¬ 
nifold abuses; rft the same ttf**e, c a counter¬ 
petition was delivered hyjthe company, and the 
affair*referred to thtPexamination of a com¬ 
mittee appointed foi*that purpose . m After a 
minute enquiry into the nature of the eom- 
* plaints, the commons voted certain regulations 
with respect to the styck and the traffic; and 
resolved to petition his majesty, that, according 
to the said regulations, the East-1 tulia company * 
should lx: incorporated by charter. The com¬ 
mittee was ordered to bring in a bill for this 
establishment: but divers petitions being pre¬ 
sented against it, and the company’s answers 
proving unsatisfactory, the house addressed the 
king to dissolve it, and grant a charter to a 
new company. He said it was an affair of great 
importance to the trade of the kingdom; there¬ 
fore, he would consider the subject, and in a 
little time return a positive answer. The par¬ 
liament was likewise amused by a pretended 
conspiracy of the papists in Lancashire, to raise 
a rebellion, and restore James to the throne. 
Several persons were seized, and some witinssci 
examined: but nothing appeared to justify t he ' 
information. At length, one Fuller, a prisoner 
in the king’s bench, offered his evidence, and 
^as brought to the bar of the house of com¬ 
mons, where he produced some papers. He 
obtahied # a blank pass from # the king for two 
persons who, he said, would come funn the 
continent to give evidence. He was afterwards 
examined at his own lodgings, where he af¬ 
firmed, thaP colonel Thomas Delaval, and 
James Hayes, were the witnesses for whom he 
had # procured, the pass and the protection. 
Search was made for them, according to his 
direction: but no such persons were found. 
Then the house declared Fuller a notorious 
impostor, # cheat, and false accuser. He was 
at thti rt»quc$t of the commons, prosecuted by 
the attorfley-general, and scutcuccd to statnl m 
the pillory; a disgrace, which he accordingly 
underwent. # 

A bill for regulatifi* triais in cases o* high 
treason havjng been laid aside by the lords in 
the preceding session, was now again brought 
ippoti the carpet, and passed the lower house. 
Tlfe design of this bill was to secure the sub¬ 
ject from the rigours to which he had been 
exposed ill the late reigns: it provided. That 
the prisoner should be furnished with a copy 
of his indictment, as also of the panncl, ten 
days before his trial; and, that his witnesses 
shoiild be examined (Spoil oath as well as those 
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of the crown. The lords, in their own behalf, 
added a clans v enacting-, That upon the trials 
of any peer or peeress, for treason or mis¬ 
prision %f treason, all the peers who have a 
right to sit and vote in parliament should be 
duly summoned to assist at the trial: that 
this notice should be given twenty days before 
the trial: and, that every peer so summoned, 
and appearing, should vote upon the occasion. 
The commons reacted this amendment; and 
a friy conference*ensued. The point was 
argued wi^h great vivaefty on both sides, 
which served only to inflaftie the dispute, and 
render eaeh party the more tenacious of their 
own opinion. After three conferences that 
pn>71 need nothing hut air/nosity, the bill was 
dropped; for the commons resolved to bear 
the hardships of which they complained, rather 
than he relieved at the expense of purchasing 
aliew privilege to the lords; and without this 
advantage, the peers would not contribute tj 
ilu ir relief. 

THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH FLEETS 
BAFFLED BY THE FRENCH. 

Tun next object that engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the lower house, was the miscarriage 
of the fleet during the summer’s expedition 
Admiral Russel, who commanded at sea, having 
been joined by a Dutch squadron, sailed in 
quest of the enemy; but, as the French king 
had received undoubted intelligence, that the 
combined squadions were superior to his navy 
in number of ships and weight of metal, be 
ordered TourviMe to avoid an engagement. 
Tins, officer acted with such vigilance, caution, 
ami dexterity, as baffled all the endeavour^of 
Russel, who was, moreover, perplexed with 
obscure and contradictory orders. Never¬ 
theless, lie cruised summer, Either in the 
channel or in soundings, for the protection of 
the trade, and, in particular, secured the 
homeward-hound Smyrna fleet, ill which trfie 
English and Dutch had a joint concern, 
amounting to four millions sterling. Having 
scoured the channel, and sailed along great 
part of the French coast, he returned to Tor- 
bay in the beginning of August, and reJcived 
fresh orders to put to sea again, notwithstand¬ 
ing his repeated icyionstranees against ex¬ 
posing large •ships to the storms that'always 
blow H^iout tTie tiiflo ©FIflu: equinox.* lie, 
therefore, sailed hack to soundings^ when* he 
continued cruising till the second dhy of Sep¬ 
tember, when he was overtaken by a violrtit* 
tempest, which drove him into the channel*, 
and obliged him to make for the port of Ply¬ 
mouth. The weather being hazy, he reached 
the Sound with great difficulty: the Corona¬ 
tion, a second-rate, foundered at anchor off 
the Ram-head: the Harwich, a third-rate, 
bulged upon the rocks, and perished: two 


ers ran ashore, but were got off with little 
damage: but the whole flee^ was scattered and 
distressed. The nation murmured at the sup¬ 
posed misconduct of the admiral, and the 
commons subjected biin to an enquiry: but, 
when they examined his papers, orders, and 
instjjuctidhs, fliey perceived he had adhered 
to them with great punctuality, and thought 
proper to drop the prosecution, ou^f tender¬ 
ness to the mlhistry, Then the house took 
into consideration some letters which had been 
intercepted in a French ship taken by sir 
Ralph DeWah Three of*these are said to 
have ifeen written by king James, and the rest 
sealed with his seal. They related to the plan 
of an •insurrection in Scotland, and in thfc 
northern parts of England: Legge, lordlJJirt- 
qpouth, with one Crew, being mentioned in 
them as agents and abettor^ in the design, 
warrants were immediately issued against them; 
Crew absconded, but lord Dartmouth was 
committed to the Tower. Lord Preston was 
examined touching some ciphers which tljqy 
could not explain, and, pretending ignorance, 
was imprisoned in Newgate, from whence, 
however, he soon obtained his release. The 
funds for the supplies of the ensuing year 
being established, and several acts’ 1 passed 
relating to domestic regulations, the king, on 
the twenty-fourth day of February, closed the 
session with a. short speech, thanking the par¬ 
liament fer their demonstrations of affection 
in the liberal supplies Alley had granted, and 
communicating his intention of repairing 
speedily to the continent. They the two 
houses, at his ^Jesirc, adjourned themselves to 
the twelftlt day of April, Jnd the parliament 
w^j. afterwards prorogue^ to the twenty-ninth 
day of May, by proclamation. [See &te H, at 
the end of this Pol.] 

THE KING DISOBLIGES THE PRESBY¬ 
TERIANS OF SCOTLAND. 

Th^ king had suffered so much in his rejro¬ 
tation by his coinplaisauce to the pftsbyterian# 
of Scotland, and was so displeased with the 
conduct of that stubborn scj£*of religionists, 
that he thought proper to admit some prelatists 
into the administration. Johnston, who had 
been sent eiivfty to the elector of Brandenburg, 
Wtas recalled, and with the master of Stair, 
made joint secretary of Scotland; Mehil, who 
had deeliuW*in his importance, was made lord 
privy-seat of that kingdom: Twccdale waa 
constituted loriffchancellor: Craw bird retained 
the office of president of the council; sfnd Lo¬ 
thian was appointed high commissioner to the 
general assembly. The parliament was ad¬ 
journed to the fifteenth day of April, because 
it nas not yet compliant enough to lie assem* 
bled with safely ; and the episcopal clergy were 
admitted to a slum of the church government. 
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These measures, instead of healing the divi¬ 
sions, served only to inflame the animosity of 
the two parties, tfhe episcopalians triumphed 
in the king’s favour, and began to tj'eat their 
^ antagonists with insolence and scorn: the 
presbyterians were incensed to see their friends 
disgraced, and tlieir enemies distinguish^ by 
the royal indulgence. They insisted upon the 
authority the law, which happened to be 
upon their side: they became fhore than ever 
sour, surly, and implacable; they refused |p 
concur with the prelatists, or abate in the least 
circumstance? of discipline; and th^ assembly 
was dissolved, without any time or # place 
assigned for the next meeting. The presby- 
t&uians pretended an independent right of 
assmfbling annually, e^n without a call from 
bis majesty; they therefore adjourned then^ 
selves, after havjng protested against the dis¬ 
solution. The king resented this measure as 
to insolent invasion of the prerogative, and 
conceived an aversion to the whole sect, who 
ip their turn began to lose all respect for his 
person and government. 

As the highlanders were not yet totally re¬ 
duced, the earl of Breadalhanc undertook to 
bring them over, by distributing sums of money 
among their chiefs; and fifteen thousand 
pounds were remitted from England for this 
purpose. The clans being informed of this 
remittance, suspected that the earl’s design 
was to appropriate to himself the heat part of 
the money, and when*he bcgjfn to treat with 
them made such extravagant demands, that 
he found ^is scheme impracticable. He* was 
therefore obliged to refund the £uiu he had re¬ 
ceived : and he resoled to wreak hi# vengeance 
with the first opportunity, on those who ljad 
frustrate# his intention. He who chiefly 
thwarted his negotiation, was Macdonald of 
Glencoe, whose opposition rose from a private 
circumstance, which ought to have had uo effect 
upon a treaty that regarded the public weal 
Macdonald had plundered the lands of Bread- 
albane during the course of hostilities* and 
this nobleAan insisted upon being indemnified 
for bis losses, from the other's share cJV the 
money which ]i 0 *was employed to distribute. 
The highlander not only refused to acquiesce 
iu these terms, bur, by his influence among 
the elans, defeated the whole scHeme, and the 
earl in revenge devoted him to destruction 
King William had by proclanfhtion offered an 
indemnity to all those who had hdfcn iu arms 
against him, provided they would suBmit, and 
take the oaths by a certain daj; and this was 
prolonged to the close of the present year, with a 
denunciation of military execution against those 
who should hold out after the end of December. 
Macdonald, intimidated by this declaration, 
Vepaired on the very last day of the month to 
Fort-William, and desired that the oaths might 
be tendered to him by colonel Hill, governor 


I of that fortress. As this officer iras not vested 
f with the power of a civil magistrate, he refused 
[to administer them; .and Macdonald set out 
immediately for lnverary, the county^town of 
Aigyle. Tljpugh the ground was covered with . 
snow, and the weather intensely cold, he 
travelled with such diligence, that the term 
prescribed by the proclamation was hut one 
day elapsed when he reached the place, and 
addressed hinftelf to sir Johy^Cafhphell, sheriff # 
of the county, who, >n # consideration of his dis¬ 
appointment at Ffirt-WilTiani, was prevailed 
upon to adininister*the oaths to ITim and his 
adherents. Then they returned to their own 
habitations in the valley of Glencoe, ip full 
confidence of being .protected by the govern¬ 
ment, to which they had so solemnly submitted* 

MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

Bur.ADAi.BANn had represented Macdonald • 
ft court as an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian, 
inured to bloodshed and rapine, who would 
never be obedient to the laws of his country, 
nor live peaceably under any sovereign. He 
observed, that lie had paid no r^ard to the 
proclamation, and proposed that Ihe govern¬ 
ment should sacrifice him to the quiet of the 
kingdom, in extirpating him, with his family 
and dependents, by military execution. His 
advice was suppoited by the suggestions of the 
other Scottish ministers; and the king, whose 
chief virtue was not humanity, signed a warrant 
for the destruction of those unhappy people, 
though it does not appear that he kuew of 
Macdonald’s submission. An order for this 
barbarous execution, signed and counter¬ 
signed* by his majesty’s .own hand, being 
transmitted # to the master of Stair, secretary 
for Scotland, this minister sent particular di¬ 
rections to Livingstone, aA dio Icommantled the 
troops in f that kingdom, to put the inha¬ 
bitants of Glencoe to the sword, charging 
hip to take prisoners, that the scene might 
be more terrible. In the month of February, 
captain Campbell, of Glcnlyon, by viitue of 
an order from major Diivican&on, marched 
into the # valley of Glencoe, with a company of 
solfliets belonging to Argyle’s regiment, on 
pretendb of levying the arrears of the land-tax 
and hearth-money. When Macdonald de¬ 
manded whether they came as friends or .ene¬ 
mies, die answered^:* friends, ^nd promised, 
upon his tipnour, that neither he nor his people 
should sustain the least injury. In conse- 
>qiience of this declaration, he and his men were 
deceived with the most cordial hospitality, and 
lived fifteen d£Vs with the men of the valley, 
in all the appearance of the most unreserved 
friendship. At length the fatal period ap¬ 
proached. Macdonald and Campbell having 
passed the day together, parted about seven 
in 4 the evening, with mutual professions of 
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the warmest affection. The younger Mac¬ 
donald, perceiving the guards doubled, began 
to suspect some treachery, and communicated 
nis suspicion to his brother; but neither he 
nor tluf father would harbour the least doubt 
of Campbell's sincerity: nevertheless, the two 
young men went forth privately, to make fur¬ 
ther observat ions. They overheard the common 
soldiers say they liked not the work; that 
though theytwould have willingly fought the 
Macdonalds of tile Glen fairly in the field, they 
helcPit base to miif der^th^m in cool bloody but 
that llieiw officers were ^answerable for the 
treachery. When the youths hasted back to 
apprize their father of the impending danger, 
they taw the house already surrounded: they 
heard the discharge of muskets, the shrieks of 
women and children ; and, being destitute of 
arms, secured their own lives by immediate 
flight. The savage ministers of vengeance 
had entered the old man's chamber, and shot 
him through the head. He fell down dead m 
the arms of his wife, who died next day, dis¬ 
tracted by the horror of her husband’s fate. 
The laird of Auchintrinckeu, Macdonald’s 
guest, who had three months before this period 
submitted to the government, and at this very 
time had a protection in his pocket, was put 
to death without question. A boy of eight 
years, who fell at Campbell's feel, imploring 
mercy, and offering to sene him fur life, was 
stabbed to the heart by one Drummond, a 
•subaltern officer. Eight-and-thirty persons 
suffered in this manner, the greater part of 
whom were surprised in their beds, and hurried 
into eternity before they had time to implore* 
the divine mercy. The design was to lAiteher 
all the males under seventy that lived in the 
valley, the number of whom amounted to two 
hundred ; hut some of the detachments did 
not arrise soon emyigh t6 secure the passes; 
so that one hundred and sixty escaped. Camp¬ 
bell, having perpetrated this cruel massacre, 
ordered all the houses to he burned, made a 
prey of all the cattle and effects that w*‘re 
found in the valley, and left the helpless women 
and children, whose fathers and husband* lie 
had murdered, naked and forlorn, without 
covering, food, or shelter, in the mi<fst^>Uthe 
snow that covered the whole face of the coun¬ 
try. at the distance of six long miles from anv 
inhabited pljce. Distracted with gijef and 
horror^surroundedjvitha«£ic shades of # night, 
shivering with cold, and appalled with the ap¬ 
prehension of itjimediate death from}he swords 
of those who had sacrificed their friends jytd 
kinsmen, they could not endure such a com- 1 
plication of calamities, but generally perished 
in the waste, before they could receive the least 
comfort or assistance. This barbarous mas¬ 
sacre, performed tinder the sanction of king 
William's authority, answered the immediate 
purpose of the court, by striking terror into the 


>iearts of the Jacobite highlanders: hut at the 
same time, excited the horror of all those who 
had not renounced every sentiment of huma- 
nity, and produced such an aversion to the 
government, as all the arts of a ministry could, 
never totally surmount. A detail of the par¬ 
ticulars # was ^published at Paris, with many 
exaggerations, and the Jacobites did not fail 
to expatiate on every circumstance, in domes¬ 
tic libels and private conversation.#* The king, 
alarmed at the outcry which was raised upon 
fliis occasion, ordered an enquiry to be set on 
foot, and'dismissed the m^ter of Stair from 
his employment of secretary: he likewise pre¬ 
tended that he had subscribed the order amidst 
a heap of other papers, without knowing t^e 
purport of it; but as b# did not severelypurtisk 
those who had made his authority subservient 
fo their own cruel revenge, the imputation 
stuck fast to his character; sfnd the highland¬ 
ers, though terrified into silence and submis¬ 
sion, were inspired with the most implacable 
resentment against his person and adminis¬ 
tration. • • 

PREPARATIONS FOR A DESCENT UPON 
ENGLAND. 

A f:RKAT number in both kingdoms waited 
impatiently for an oppoitunity to declare in 
behalf of their exiled monarch, who was punc¬ 
tually informed of all these transactions, and 
endeavoured tpunake his advantage of the 
growing discontent.# King William, having 
settled the domestic affairs of the nation, and 
exerted uncommon care and assiduity in equip¬ 
ping a formidable fleet, embarked for Holland 
on the day of Mardi, and was received 
b#the states-geueral with expressions of the 
most cordial regard. While he was here em¬ 
ployed in promoting the measures of the grand 
confederacy, the French king resolved to invade 
England in his absence, and seemed heartily 
engaged in the interest of James, whose emis¬ 
saries in Britain began to bestir themselves 
with uncommon assiduity, in preparing the 
nation for his return. One Lant, who was 
imprisoned on suspicion of distributing his 
commissions, had like good flfhune to be re¬ 
leased, and the papists of Lancashire dispatched 
him to the cjjuit of St. Germain's with an as¬ 
surance that they were iu a condition to receive 
flieir old sovereign. He returned with advice 
that king ^Janies would certainly land in the 
spring; tfuid* that colonel Parker and other 
oHirers shouldsent over with full instruc¬ 
tions, touching their conduct at and before the 
king's arrival. Parker accordingly repaired 
to England, and made the jacobites acquainted 
with the whole scheme of a descent, which 
Louis had actually concerted with the latwking 4 
He assured them, that their lawful sovereign 
would once more visit his British dominions, 
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at the head of thirty thousand effective men^ 
to be embarked at La Hogue; that the trans- 
ports were already prepared, and a strong; 
squadron equippied for their convoy; be, there¬ 
fore, exhorted them to be speedy a hd secret 
in their preparation, that they might be in 
readiness to take arms, and co-^iperate in af¬ 
fecting his restoratioR. This officer, and tne 
Johnson, a priest, arc said to have undertaken 
the assassination of king Willing; but, before 
they could execute their design, his majesty 
set sail fur Holland. * 

DECLARATION OF KING JA # ME6. 

O 

i « 

t Meanwhile James addressed a letjer to 
severaj lords who had been formerly members 
of his council, as well as to divers ladies of 
quality and distinction, intimating the pregt 
nancy of his qifeen, and requiring them to 
attend as witnesses at the labour. He took 
notice of the injury his family and honour had 
sustained, from the cruel aspersions of his 
eficmies concerning the birth of his son, and 
as Providence had now favoured him with an 
opportunity of refuting the calumny of those 
who affirmed that the queen was incapable of 
child-bearing, he assured them, in the name 
of his brother the French king, as well as 
upon his own royal word, that they should 
have free leave to visit his court, and return 
after the labour. 7 This invitation, however, 
no person would venture to atc^pt. fee after¬ 
wards employed his emitsarics in circulating 
a printed declaration, importing that the king 
of France •had enabled him to make another 
effort to retrieve his^rown; andMmt, although 
he was furnished with a number of*troops suf¬ 
ficient ti^untie the (Kinds of his subjects, tie 
did not intend to deprive them of then share 
in the glory of restoring their lawful king and 
their ancient government. He exhorted the 
people to join his standard. He assured them 
that the foreign auxiliaries should behave with 
the most regular discipline, and be scut«back 
immediately after his re-establishment. He 
observed, that when such a number of his 
subjects were so infatuated as to concur with 
the unnatural flffiign of the prince of Orange, 
he had chosen to rely upon the fidelity of his 
English army, and refused considerable suc¬ 
cours that were offered to him by his most 
Christian majesty; that wlienjhe was ready IS 
oppose force with force, be nevertheless offered 
to give all reasonable satisfaction tc* his sub¬ 
jects who had been misled, a%'l endeavoured 
to opey their eyes, with respect to the vain 
pretences of his adversary, whose aim was not 
the reformation but the subveisiou of the go¬ 
vernment; that when he saw himself deserted 
jjy hit army, betrayed by his ministers, aban¬ 
doned by his favourites, and even his own 
children, and at last rudely driven from his 


own palace by a guard of insolent foreigners, 
he had, for his personal safety, taken re luge 
in France: that his retreat from the malice 
and cruel designs of the usurper had been con¬ 
strued into an abdication, and the wWJe coii- 
stifution of flie monarchy destroyed hy a set 
of men illegally assembled, who, in fact, had 
I no power to alter the property of the meatiest 
subject. He expressed his liojie that by this 
time the nation had fairly examined the ac¬ 
count, and, from the losses £Hd enormous ex- * 
pense of the three Jgst* yeafcs, were convkieed 
that the remedy wworse than the disease; 
that the beginning, like the first years of 
Nero's reign, would, in all probability, be 
found the mildest part of the usurpation, $nd 
the instruments of tRe new establishment live 
to suffer severely by the tyranny they had 
raised; that even, though the usurpation 
should continue during his life, an indisputable 
title would survive in his issue, and expose the 
lt : ngdom to all the miseries of a civil war. He 
not only solicited but commanded his good 
subjects to join him, according to their d*^ 
and the oaths they had taken. He forbade 
them to pay taxes or any pait of the revenue 
to the usurper. He promised pardon, and 
even rewards, to all those who should return 
to their duty, and to procure in his first par¬ 
liament an act of indemnity, with an exception 
of certain persons 8 whom he now enumerated. 
He declared that all soldiers should quit the 
service of the usurper, and enlist under his 
banners, might depend upon receiving tin ir 
pardon and arrears; and that the foreign 
troops, upon laying down their arms, should 
be paid and transported to theii respective 
countries. He solemnly protested tlint* he 
would protect and maintain the chinch of 
England, as* by law established, in all her 
rights, privileges, and possessions: lie signi¬ 
fied his rqpohition to use his influence with 
the parliament lor allowing liberty of con¬ 
science to all his subjects, as an indulgence 
agfeeable toThe spirit of the Christian religion, 
and conducive to the wealth and prosperity of 
the nation. He said his principal care should 
he to heal the wounds oi the late distractions; 
to trade, by observing the act o( navi¬ 

gation, jv hi c*h had been lately so much violated 
in favour of strangers; to put the navy in a 
flofirislyng condition; awJ to take every step 
that might contribute to £he greatness of the 
monarchy and the happiness of the people. 
He coucltfded with professions of resignation 
to the Divine Will, declaring* that all who 
r sliould reject his offers of mercy, and appear 
in arms again him, would be answerable to 
Almighty God for all the blood that should he 
spilt, and all the miseries in which these king¬ 
doms might be involved by their desperate and 
unreasonable opposition. 

^Yliile this declaration operated variously on 
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the mi nils of the people, colonel Parker, with 
some other officers, enlisted men privately for 
the service of James, in the counties of York, 
Lancaster, anil in the bishopric of Durham: 
at the* same time. Fountains and Holeman 
were employed in raising two sregiment £ of 
horse at London, that they might join their 
master immediately after his landing. His 
partisans sent captain Lloyd with an express to 
lord MelfooJ, containing a detail of these par¬ 
ticulars, with Uh assurance that they had 
brought over ream adtsti^l Carter to the inte¬ 
rest of hi^majesty. They likewise transmitted 
a list of the ships that composed the English 
fleet, and exhorted Janies to use his influence 
wjjtb the French king, that the count de 
Tourville might be ordered to attack them 
.before they should lie joined by the Dutch 
squadron. It was in consequence of tjiis ad¬ 
vice, that Louis commanded Tourville to fall 
upon the-English fleet, even without waiting 
for the Toulon squadron, commanded by ^ie 
marquis D’Etrfas. By this time James had 
repaired to La Hogue, and was ready to embark 
with his army, consisting of a body of French 
troops, together with some English and Scotch 
refugees, rid tlie regiments which had been 
transported from Ireland by virtue of the ca- 
pitulatk n of Limerick. 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY THE QUEEN 
FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE NATION. 

The ministry of England was informed of 
nil these particulars, partly hy sonic agents of 
James, who betrayed his cause, and partly 
admiral Carter, who garve the queen to under¬ 
stand h<^ had been tampered with; and was 
instructed to amuse the jacobites with a nego¬ 
tiation. King William no sooner arrived in 
Holland, than lie hastened the naval prepara¬ 
tions of t be Dutch, € so that their ftqpt was ready 
for sea soouer than was expected ; and when 
he received the first intimation of the projected 
descent, he detached general Ptftlemache with 
three of the English regiments from Holland. 
These, reinforced with other troops remain¬ 
ing in England, were ordered to encamp in 
the neighbourhood ot Portsmouth. {The yueen 
issued a proclamation, commanding all pa¬ 
pists to depart from Loudon and Westminster: 
the members of both houses of parliament 
w<*re requifgd to inee^n the twenty-fourth 
day ol* May, that she nfight avail htrself of 
their advice in such a perilous conjuncture. 
Warrants were expedited for apprehending 
divers disaffected persons; and they With¬ 
drawing themselves from ^lieir respective 
places of abode, a proclamation was published 
for discovering and bringing them to justice. 
The earls of Searsdale, Litchfield, and New¬ 
burgh; the lords Griffin, Forbes, sir John Fen¬ 
wick, sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and others, 


found means to elude the search. The earls of 
Huntingdon and Marlborough were sent to the 
Tower: Edward Ridley u Knevitt, Hastings, 
and Robert Ferguson, were imprisoned in New¬ 
gate. The bishop of Rochester was confined 
to his own house: the lords Brudenel and 
Fanshaw were secured: the earls of Dumnore, 
A^ddlefbu, and sir Andrew Forrester, were 
discovered in a quaker s house, and committed 
to prison, with several other i^sons of dis¬ 
tinction. Tfte train-bands of London and 
Westminster were armed by the queen's di¬ 
rection, and she reviewed them in person * 
admiral Mussel was urderAl to put to sea with 
all possible expedition; and Carter, with a 
squadron of eighteen sail, continued to cruise 
alon£ the French coast to observe the motiSns 
of the enemy. * • 

ADMIRAL RUSSEL PyTS TO SEA. 

On the eleventh day of May, Russel sailed 
from rfye to St. Helen's, where he w-as joined 
by the squadron under Delaval and Carter. 
There lie received a letter from the earl of<>fi>t- 
tingham, intimating, that a report having been 
spread of the queen's suspecting the fidelity o 
the sea-officers, her majesty had ordered him 
to declare in her name, that she reposed the 
most entire confidence in their attachment; 
and believed the report was raised by the ene¬ 
mies of the government. The flag-officers and 
captains forthwith drew up a very loyal and 
dutiful*address, which was graciously received 
hy the queen, and published for the salisfac- 
tiqji of the nation. Russel, being reinforced 
by the Dutch squadrons, commanded by Alle- 
monde, (^illAnberg, aiuj Vandergoes, set sail 
for the coast of France oif the eighteenth day of 
May, with a fleet of iflnety-nine s^ips of the 
line, besides frigates and fire-ships. Next day, 
about three o’clock in the morning, he dis¬ 
covered the enemy, under the count de Tour 
ville, and threw' out the signal for the line or 
battle, which by eight o’clock was formed in 
gooj order, the Dutch ill the van, the blue divi¬ 
sion in the rear, and the red in th^ centre. The 
Fmich fleet did not exceed sixty-three ships oi 
the line, and, as they were to windward, Tour 
ville might have avoided ari^ngageincut: but 
lie had received a positive order to fight, on the 
suppoMtion^that the Dutch and English squad 
runs had not joined. Louis iudeed was apprized 
of their junction before they were descried by 
his admigal, to whom he dispatched a counter¬ 
manding dftler hy two several vessels: but one 
of them was t§ken by the English, and the other 
did not arrive till the day after the engagement. 

UE OBTAINS A COMPLETE VICTORY 
OVER THE FRENCH. 

Tourville, therefore, in obedience to the 
first mandate, bore down along side of Russel's 
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own ship, which he engaged at a very small 
distance. He fought with great fury till one 
o’clock, when his ripging'and sails being con¬ 
siderably damaged, his ship, the Rising-Sun, 
which carried one hundred and four cannon, 
was towed out of the line in great disorder. 
Nevertheless, the engagement continued till 
three, when the fleets*were partetl by e a thigk 
fog. When this abated, the enemy were descried 
flying to th^jjortbward; and Russel made the 
signal for chasing. Part of the Blue squadron 
came up with the enemy about eight in the eye-# 
ning, and engaged them half an hour, during 
which admiral Carter was mortally bounded. 
Finding himself in extremity, he exhorted his 
captain to fight as long as the ship could swim; 
an6 expired with great composure. At lefigth, 
the Frehch bore away for Conquet road, having 
lost four ships in this day's action. Next day, < 
about eight in tht» morning, they were flisco- 
vered crowding away to the westward, and the 
combined fleets chased with all the sail they 
could carry, until Russel's fore-topmast came 
by,tlie board. Though he was retarded by 
this accident, the fleet still continued the pur¬ 
suit, and anchored near Cape La Hogue. On 
the twenty-second of the month, about seven 
in the morning, part of the French fleet was 
perceived near the Race of Alderney, some at 
anchor, and some driving to the eastward with 
the tide of flood, Russel, and the ships near¬ 
est him, immediately slipped their cables, and 
chased. The Rising-Sun, having lfr.t her 
masts, ran ashore near Clyuboifrg, where she 
was burned by sir Ralph Delaval, together 
with the Admirable, another first-rate, and fhe 
Conquorant of eighty guns. Eighteen other 
ships of their fleet rail into La Hogfie, where 
they were attacked by fit George Roohc, wh% 
destroyed them, and a great number of trans¬ 
ports laden with ammunition, in the midst of 
a terrible fire from the enemy, and in sight of 
the Irish camp. Sir John Ashby, with his own 
squadron and some Dutch ships, pursued the 
rest of the French fleet, which escaped through 
the Race of Alderney, by such a dangerous 
passage as flic English could not attempt, 
without exposing their ships to the most im¬ 
minent hazard. «#bis was a very mortifying 
defeat to the French king, who had been so 
long flattered with an uninterrupted series of 
victories: it reduced James to thf lowest ebb 
of despondence, as it frustrated the wholei 
scheme of his embarkation* ana overwhelmed 
his friends in England with grief jlcspair. 
borne historians allege, that Russel did not 
improve his victory with all advantages that 
might hSve been obtained, before the enemy 
recovered their consternation. They say his 
affection to the service was in a good measure 
cooled ^>y the disgrace of his friend, the earl of 
ivfarlborough: that he hated the earl of Not¬ 
tingham, by whose channel lie received his 


orders; and, that he adhered to the letter, 
rather than to the spirit of his instructions. 
But this is a malicious imputation; and a very 
ungrateful return for Bis manifold services to 
the nation. He acted in this whole expedition 
with the genuine spirit of a British admiral. 
He plied from the Nore to the Downs with a 
very scanty wind, through the dangerous sands, 
contrary to the advice of all his pilots; and by 
this bold passage effected a junction of the dif 
ferent squadrons, which othewrise the French 
would have attacked singly* and perhaps^le 
featefl. He behaved with great jgallantry 
during the engagement; and destroyed about 
fifteen of the enemy’s capital ships: in a word, 
he obtained such a decisive victory, that during 
the remaining part of the war, the French 
would not hazard another battle by sea with 
the English. 

Russel having ordered sir John Ashby, and 
the Dutch admiral Calleinberg, to.steer to¬ 
wards Havre de Grace, and endeavour to 
destroy the remainder of the French fleet, 
sailed back to St. Helen’s, that the damaged 
ships might he refitted, and the fleet furnished 
with fresh supplies of provision and ammuni¬ 
tion: but his principal motive was, to take oil 
hoard a number of troops provided for a de¬ 
scent upon France, which had been projected by 
England and Holland, with a view to alarm 
and distract the enemy in their own domi¬ 
nions. The queen was so pleased with the vic¬ 
tory, that she ordered thirty thousand pounds 
to be distributed among the sailors. She caused 
medals to he struck in honour of the actioi ; 
:jnd the bodies of admiral Carter and captain 
Hastings, who had been killed in the battle, 
to he interred with great funeral pomp. In 
the latter end of July, seven thousand men, 
commanded by the duke of Leinster, embarked 
on board transports, to be landed at St. Ma¬ 
kes, Brest,^ or Rochefort?, and the nation 
conceived the most sanguine hopes of this ex¬ 
pedition. A council of war, consisting of land 
and•ca-officeA, being held on hoard the Breda, 
to deliberate upon the scheme of the ministry, 
the members unanimously agreed, that the 
season was too far advanced to put it in execu¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the admiral having de- 
tached sir John Ashby, with a squadron, to 
intercept the remains of the French fleet, in 
theiP passage from St. IV^aMoes to Brest, set 
sail for La Hogue .’sW* the rest^of the fleet 
and transports: butjin a ftwv days, thf wind 
shifting, lie* was obliged to return to Saint 
Helen’s. * * 

.^e queen immediately dispatched the mar¬ 
quis of Caermarthen, the earls of Devonshire, 
Dorset, Nottingham, and Rochester, together 
with the lords Sidney and Cornwallis, to eon- 
suit with the admiral, who demonstrated the 
impracticability of making an effectual descent 
upoij the coast of France at that season of the 
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year. The design was, therefore, laid aside; 
and the forces were transported to Flanders. 
The higher the hopes of the nation had been 
raised by this armament, the deeper they felt 
theii^ disappointment. A loud clamour was 
raised against the ministry, as # the authors of 
this miscarriage. The people complained, that 
they were plundered and abused: that im¬ 
mense sums were extorted from them by the 
most grievous impositions: that, by the in¬ 
famous ejped^nt of borrowing upon estab¬ 
lished funds, tjieir^ taxes were perpetuated 
that their burdens w'oftd daily increase*: that 
their treasure was either squandered away in 
chimerical projects or expended in foreign 
connexions, of which England was naturally 
Independent. They were the more excusable 
for exclaiming in this manner, as their trade 
had suffered grievously by the French priva- # 
teers, which swarmed in the Channel* In vain 
# the merchants had recourse to the Admiralty, 
which could not spare particular convoys, 
while large fleets were required for the®c!e- 
fr-nce of the nation. The French king, having 
nothing further to apprehend from the English 
armament, withdrew his troops from the coast 
of Normandy ; and James returned in despair 
to St. Germain’s, where his queen had been in 
his absence delivered of a daughter, who was 
born in the presence of the archbishop of Paris, 
the keeper of the seals, and other persons of 
distinction. 

THE FRENCH TAKE NAMUR IN SIGHT 
OF KING WILLIAM. 

Louis had taken the field in the hitter etui 
of May. On the twentieth day of that month 
ho arrived at his camp in Flandeft, with all 
the effeminate pomp of an Asiatic emperor, 
at rended by bis women and parasites, his hand 
of music, his ifenccrs, his Opera, and, in a 
word, by all the ministers of lifxury and sen¬ 
sual pleasure. Haring reriewed his army, 
which amounted to about ove hundred and 
twenty thousand men, he undertook the siege 
of Namur, which he invested on both sides of 
the Sambre, with about one half of his army, 
while the other covered the siegj, under the 
command of Luxembourg. Natnui fc ^United 
on the conflux of the Mi use and ttoc Sambre. 
The citadel was^leemcd one of the strongest 
forts in •Flanders, strengthened with a new 
w»*ek confrived^y tfii famous engineer Coe- 
horn, who now defended it ii^person. The 
prince dr Barbrvson commanded the garrison, 
consisting of nine thousand men. Tli* place 
was well supplied; and tht governor kne\f that 
king William would make Strong efforts for its 
relief: so that the besieged were animated with 
many concurring considerations. Notwith¬ 
standing these advantages, the assailants car¬ 
ried on their attacks with *uch vigour, that in 


seven days after the trenches were opened, the 
town capitulated, and the garrison retired iuto ' 
the citadel. King William, being joined by the 
troops of Brandenburg)/and Liege, advanced 
to the JMehaigne, at the head of one hundred 
thousand effective men, and encamped within 
cannon shot of Luxembourg's army, which 
lay ortthetother side of the river. That ge¬ 
neral, however, had taken such precautions, 
that the king of England could not interrupt 
the siege, nor attack the Freifdfi lines with¬ 
out great disadvantage. The besiegers, en¬ 
couraged by the presence of their monarch, 
and assisted by the superior abilities uf Vnubau 
thair engineer, repeated their attacks with 
such impetuosity, that the fort of Coehorn 
wa% suirendered, after a veiy obstinate^de- 
lence, in which he Jiitnsclf had beet; danger¬ 
ously wounded. The citadel being thus li ft 
exposed to the approaches of the enemv, could 
not long withstand the vidlette of their ope¬ 
rations. The two covered-ways were taken by 
assault: on the twentieth of May the governor 
capitulated, to the unspeakable mortification 
of king William, who saw himself obliged to 
lie inactive at the head of a powerful army, 
and be an eye-witness of the loss of the most 
important fortress in the Netherlands. Louis, 
having taken possession of the place, returned 
in triumph to Versailles, where he was flat¬ 
tered with all the arts of adulation; while 
William’s reputation suffered a little from his 
miscarriage, rind the prince of Barbason in¬ 
curred the f uspiciou of treachery or miscon¬ 
duct. • * 

The ALLIES DEFEATED at StEENKIRK. 

• * 

Luxr.VBomG having; placed a strong gar¬ 
rison in Namur, detafhed Bouffleij with a body 
of troops to La Bassiere, and with the rest of 
his army encamped at Soignies. The king of 
England sent off detachments towards Liege 
and Ghent; and on the sixth day of July posted 
himself at Gcnap, resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of retrieving his honour, by at¬ 
tacking the enemy. Hating received intelli¬ 
gence that the French general was in motion, 
and intended to take post between Steenkirk 
and Enghicn, he passed The river Senue, in 
order to anticipate his purpose: but, iu spite 
of all hi% diligence, Luxembourg gained his 
point; and William encamped at Lemhecq, 
within six miles of the French army. Here he 
resolvitfl, in a council of war, to attack the 
enemy ;^uid every disposition was made for 
that purpofL*. The heavy baggage he ordered 
to be conveyed to the other side of Uie Sen no; 
and one Milievoix, a detected spy, was com¬ 
pelled by menaces to mislead Luxembourg 
with false intelligence, importing that he 
nted not be alarmed at the motions of the 
allies, who intended the next day to make 
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a general forage* On the twenty-fourth day 
of July, the army began to move from the 
left, in two columns % as the ground would not 
admit of their marching in an extended front . 
The prince of Wirtembcrg began the attack on 
the right of the enemy, at the head of ten 
battalions of English, Danish, and Dutch in¬ 
fantry: he was supposed by a consiUeral^e 
body of British horse and foot, commahded by 
lieutenant-general Mack&y. Though the ground 
was intersected by hedges, ditched, and narrow 
defiles, the prince marched with such dili- 1 
gence, that he was in a condition to begin the 
battle about two in+the afternoon, when he 
charged the French; with such impetuosity, 
that* they were driven from their posts, and 
tlieir .whole camp became a scene of tufiiult 
and concision* Luxembourg, trusting to the 
intelligence he had received, allowed himself 
to be surprised; ayd it required the full ex¬ 
ertion of bis superior talents, to remedy the 
consequences of his neglect* He forthwith 
forgot a severe indisposition under which he 
they ^laboured; he rallied his broken bat¬ 
talions: he drew up his forces iu order of bat¬ 
tle, and led them to the charge in person. 
The duke do Chartres, who was then in the 
fifteenth year of his age, the dukes of Bourbon 
and Vendome, the prince of Conti, and a great 
number of volunteers of the first quality, put 
themselves at the head of the household troops, 
and fell with great fury upoq the English, 
who was very ill supported by fount Sfclmes, 
the officer who commanded^the Autre of the 
allies. The prince of Wirtemberg hail taken 
one of tlie enemies' batteries, and actually pfc- 
netrated into their lines; but fining himself 
in danger of being overpowered by ifambcrs, 
be sent an aidc-du-cainp^wice, to demand suo^| 
<*ours from^Solmes, who derided his distress, 
saying, A< Let us see what sport these English 
bull-dogs will make." At length, when the 
king sent an express order, commanding turn 
to sustain the left wing, he made a motion with 
his horse, which could not act while his in¬ 
fantry kept their ground; and the British 
troops, with a*few Dutch and Danes, bore the 
whole brunt of the engagement. They fought 
with surprising 4 »uragc and perseverance 
against dreadful odds; and the event of the 
battle continued doubtful, until Boufih rs join¬ 
ed the French army with a gn 1 sft body of 
dragoons. The allies could not sustain the ad¬ 
ditional weight of this rciuforccfnent, before 
which they gave way, though the riff Aat was 
made iu tolerable order ; and the enemy did 
not think proper to prosecute tlfi: advantage 
they had gained. In this action the confede¬ 
rates lost the earl of Angus, general Mack&y, 
sir John Lanier, sir Robert Douglas, and marfy 
other gallant officers, together with about 
three thousand men left dead on the spot, the 
same number wounded or taken, a great many 


colours and standards, and several pieces of 
cannon. 

REJOICINGS IN FRANCE. 

The Frenol* however, reaped no solid ad¬ 
vantage from this victory, which cost them 
about three thousand men, including the 
prince of Turemie, the marquis de Bellefond, 
Tilladet, and Pernacon, with many officers of 
distinction: as for Miilcvoix €he spy, he was 
hanged on a tree, oik the night wing of the 
allied fcrmy. King William retired unmolested 
to his own camp; an3 notwithstanding all his 
overthrows, continued a respectable enemy, 
by dint of invincible fortitude, and a geniys 
fruitful in resources. That he was formidable 
to the French nation, even iu the midst of his . 
ill success, appears from divers undeniable tes 
timonies, and from none more than from the 
extravagance of joy expressed by the people 
of France, on occasion of this unimportant 
victory. When the princes who served in the 
battle returned to Paris, the roads through 
which they passed were almost blocked up 
with multitudes; and the whole air resounded 
with acclamation. All the ornatnciffs of the 
fashion peculiar to both sexes adopted the 
name of Stecnkirk: ever} individual who 
had been personally engaged in the action was 
revered as a being of a superior species, and 
the transports of the women rose almost to a 
degree of frenzy. 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE LIFE OF 
. KING WILLIAM. 

• 

The French ministry did not entirely de¬ 
pend # upon the fortune of the war for the 
execution of tl*eir revenge against king Wil¬ 
liam. They likewise employed assassins lo 
deprive him of* life, in the*most treacherous 
manner. When Louvois died, his son, the 
marquis de Barliesieux, who succeeded him in 
his office of secretary, found, among Ins pa¬ 
pers, the draft of a scheme fur this purpose, 
and immediately revived the design, by means 
of the chevalier de Grandval, a captain of dra¬ 
goons in tl* k service. He and colonel Parker 
engaged one Dumont, who undertook to assas¬ 
sinate king William. Madame de Maintcnon, 
and Paparel, paymaster toWlie French army, 
tvcrc privy to the schcjjf, which tj/by encour¬ 
aged : th£ couspiratoft are * aid to havP ol>- 
tained au audience of king James, who approved 
of their undertaking, and assured'them of his 
prat^Ktion; but that unfortunate monarch 
was unjustly charged with the guilt of counte¬ 
nancing the intended murder, as they commu¬ 
nicated nothing to him but an attempt to 
seize the person of the prince of Orahge. 
Dumont actually enlisted in the confederate 
army, that he might have the better oppor- 
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tunitv to slioot the king of England when he I they complained that Fumes and Dixmuvde 


should vide out to visit the lines, while Graml- 
va\ and Parker repaired to the French camp, 
with orders to Luxembourg, to furnish them 
with*a party of horse for the rescue of Du¬ 
mont, after the blow should br*struek, Whe¬ 
ther this man's heart failed him, or he could 
not find the opportunity he desired, after 
having resided some weeks iu the camp of the 
allies, he retired to Hanover: but still corre¬ 
sponded with firandval and Barbesicux. This 
laRt admitted Aie Leftfdale, a Dutch # baron, 
into tilt secret, and likewise imparted it to 
Monsieur Chanlais, quarter-master general of 
the French army, who animated Grandval and | 
Leefdale with the promise of a considerable 
reward, and promised to co-operate with 
Parker for bringing off Dumont, for this assas¬ 
sin still persisted in his undertaking. <Leefdal£ 
• had been sent from Holland, on purpose to 
dive to the bottom of this conspiracy, in con¬ 
sequence of adviee given by the British eftvoy 
at Hanover, where Dumont had dropped some 
hints that alarmed his suspicion. The Dutch- I 
man not only insinuated himself iuto the 
confidence of the conspirators, hut likewise 
inveigle!! Grandval to Evndhoveu, where he 
was apprehended. Understanding that Du¬ 
mont had already discovered the design to the 
duke of Zell, and that he himself had been 
betrayed by Leefdale, he freely confessed all 
the particulars, without enduring the torture; 
and, being found guilty by a courl-uiartial, 
was executed as a traitor. 

About this period the duke of Leinster ar¬ 
rived at (Mend, with the troops which bad 
been embarked at St. Helen's. H? was lur- 
uisbed with cannon sent down the Meuse 
from Maestrirht; and reinforced by £ large 1 
detachment from the king'/ camp at Gra- 
mont, under the* command of general Ptole- 
marlic. lie took possession of Fumes, was 
joined by the earl of Portland and M.d'Auver- 
querque* and a disposition was # madc for invest¬ 
ing Dunkirk: but, on further deliberati&n, the 
enterprise was thought very dangerous, and 
therHore laid aside, Furnts and Dixmuydc, 
lately reduced by brigadier Ramsay, were 
.strengthened with ntw works, ami secured by 
strong garrisons. The cannon were sent back, 
aud the troops returning to Os tend, # re-em¬ 
barked fqp EngbSul. This fruitlessgcxpcdilion, 
added to the imjplorta^ issue of the,campaigfi, 
increased the* ill-humour of the British nation. 
They taxed.William with having lain inactive 
at Gramont with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, while Luxembourg was posted 
at Courtray with half th*t number. They 
said, if he had found the French lines too 
strong to be forced, he might have passed the 
Scheld higher up, and uot only laid the 
enemy's conquests under contribution, luit 
even inarched iuto the bowels of France; and 


were not worth the sums expended in main¬ 
taining their garrisons. % On the twenty-sixth 
day of September king William left the army 
underHhe command of the elector of Bavaria, 
and repaired to his house at Loo: in two davs 
after ^his departure the camp at Gramont 
was broke-up; the iiffantry marched to Ma- 
rienkerke, and the horse to Caure. On the 
sixteenth day of October, the Jaing receiving 
intelligence, that Boufflers had invested Char- 
leroy, and Luxembourg taken post in the 
neighbourhood of Comic, ordered the troops 
to instantly re-assejnh?t'd between the village 
of ixells and Halle, with design to rais^ the 
siejje, and repaired to Brussels, where he held 
a council of war, jn which the proper mea¬ 
sures were concerted. He then returned to Hol¬ 
land, leaving the command with the elector of 
Bavaria, who foithwith began his march for 
Charleroy. At his approach Boufflers aban¬ 
doned the siege, and moved towards Philip- 
ville. The elector having reinforced the place, 
and thrown supplies into Aeth, dLtributud his 
forces into winter-quarters. Then Luxem¬ 
bourg, who had cantoned his army between 
Conck, Lcuzet, and Tournav, returned to 
Paris, leaving Boufflers to command in his 
absence. 

CAMPAIGN INACTIVE ON THE RHltffe 
, AND IN HUNGARY. 

The allies hnd»l*ccn unsuccessful in Flan¬ 
kers, and they were not fortunate in Germany. 
The landgrave of Hesse Cass elUndertook the 
siege of Bberemburgh, which, however, he 
was obliged 14> abandon 1 . The duke cle Lorgcs, 
who conurianded tlife Preneh forces on the 
Rhine, surprised, defeated, and look the duke 
of Wirtemberg, who had posted himself with 
four thousand horse near EuleMieim, to check 
the progress of the enemy. Count Tallard 
having invested Rluueficld, tSe landgrave 
northed to its relief with such expedition 
that the French were obliged^to desist and 
fttreat with considerable damage. The elec¬ 
tor of Saxony had engaged to bring an army 
into the field: but he complained that the 
emperor left the burden of the war with 
France iynui the princes, and converted his 
chief power and attention to the campaign in 
Hungary. jealousy and misunderstanding 
eusuet^: Schoeiiing, < lie Saxon general, iu his 
way 4o tin* hot baths at Dablitz in Bohemia, 
was seized Jiy the emperor’s order, on suspi¬ 
cion of having maintained a private corre¬ 
spondence* with the enemy, and very warm 
expostulations on this subject passed between 
the courts of Vienna •and Dresden. Schoen- 
ing was detained two years in custody; and at 
length released, on condition that he should 
never be employed again in the empire. The * 
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' war in Hungary produced no event of import- either from the spirit of dissention which began 
auce. The ministry of the Ottoman Porte to prewail in the allied army, or from the in* 
was distracted by factions, and the seraglio disposition of the duke of Savoy, who was seized 
threatened with tumults. The people were with the small-pox in the midst of this expedi¬ 
ted of maintaining an unsuccessful waf': the tion; or, lastly, from his want of sincerity, 
visir was dcprjsed; and in the midst of this which was shre&dly suspected. He is said to 
confusion, the garrison of great, Wa^ariin, have maintained a constant correspondence 
which had been blocked ftp by the imperialists* with the court of Versailles, in complaisance to 
during the whole winter, surrendered on capi- which he retarded the operations ot the confe- 
tulation. LurtkPaget, the English ambassador derates. Certain* it is, be evacuated all his 
at Vienna, was sent to Constantinople, with conquests, and about the midil]*of September 
powers to mediate a peace: but the terms quitted ( the French tet.'ifbrieS’, after havirtg 
offered by the empergr were rejected gt the pillaged and laid waste the country through 
Porte: the Turkish army lay upon the deffju- which he had penetrated. 9 Ju Catalonia the 
sive, and the season \Vas spent in a fruitless French attempted nothing of importance dur- 
negotiation. ing this campaign, and the Spaniards wer<r 

% wholly inactive in that province. 

THE DUKE INVADES DAUPHINS. 

f HE DUKE OF HANOVER CREATED AN 

The prospect of Affairs in Piedmont was ELECTOR OF THE EMPIRE. « 

favourable for the allies; but the court of 

France had brought the pope to an aceommo- T*e protest arit interest in Germany acquired 
datum, and began to tamper with the duke of an accession of strength, by the creation of a 
Savoy.' M. Chanlais was sent to Turin, with ninth electorate iti favour of Eruest Augustus, 
advantageous proposals, which, however, the duke of Hanover. He had, by this time, re¬ 
duke would not accept, because he thought nounoed all his connexions with France, and 
himself entitled to better terms, considering engaged to enter heartily into the interest of 
that the allied army in Piedmont amounted to the allies, in consideration of his obtaining the 
fifty thousand effective men, while Catinat’s electoral dignity. King William exerted him- 
forees were not sufficient to defend his con- self so vigorously in his behalf at the court of 
quests in that country, hi the month of July Vienna, that the emperor agreed to the pro- 
the duke inarched into Dauphin^, where he posal, in case the consent of the other electors 
plundered a number of villages, a^id reifueed could be procured. This assent, however, was 
% the fortress of Guillestre; then passing the extorted by the importunities of the king of 
river Darauce, he invested Ambrun, \vhieh k England,whom hedurst not disoblige. Leopold 
after a siege oleine days, surrendered on capi- wai blindly bigotted to the religion of Home, 
tulation: he after wards Jaid all the neighbour- and consequently averse to a new creation, that 
ing towns under contribution. Here duke would weaken the catholic interest in the 
Schomberg, ^ho commarMed the auxiliaries in •Wectortll college. He, therefore, employed his 
the English pay, published a declaration, in the emissaries to tKwart the duke's measures, 
name.of king William, inviting the people to Some protestanb princes opposed him from 
ioiu his standard, assuring them that his master motives of jealousy, and the French king used 
had on other^esign in ordering his troops to all bis artifice and influence, to prevent the 
invade France, but that of restoring the no- elevation of the ljouse of Hanover. When the 
blesse to their ancient splendor, their parlis* duke had surmounted all this opposition, so far 
meuts to thejj former authority, and the as to gain over a majority of the electors, new 
people to their just privileges. He even offered objections were started. The emperor sug- 
his protection to the clergy, and promised to gested that another popish eleetoiate should 
use bis endeavourslor reviving the edict of be created to balance the advantage which the 
Nantes, which had been guaranteed by the Lutherans v.ould reap from that of Hanover; 
kings of England. These offers, ^however, and hejproposed that Austria should he raised 
produced little effect; and the Germans ra- to the sans? dignity: but rtolent qppo^fioq 
vaged the whole country, in revenge for the wfas made this expedjfWf, winch would Ipive 
cruelties which the French harf committed in the vested the emperor with a double vote in the 
Palatinate. The allied army advanced ftom»Am- electoral college. At length, aftty a tedious 
brun to Gap, on the frontiers of Provence, and negotiation, the duke of Hanover, on the niiie- 
this place submitted without opposition. The teenlh day of December, was honour* d with the 
inhabitants of Grenoble, the capita] of Dau- investiture, as elcoftor of Brunswick; created 
phine, and even of Lyons, were overwhelmed great marshal of the empire, and did homage 
with consternation; and a fairer opportunity of to the emperor: nevertheless, he was not yet 
humbling*France could never occur, as that admitted into the college, because he had not 
part of the kingdom had been left almostquite been able to procure the unanimous consent 
* defenceless: but this was fatally neglected, of all tfce electors. 10 
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NOTE S. 


1 Burnet. Bute Tract*. Bun ha. Tiw- 
dsl. Ralph. 

2 To one of the pamphlets published on 

this occasion, is annexed n petition to it e 
present gocrrumeiit, in the name of king 
Jbiiii'h’s importing, that h^iiiu 

grave and Inri^l yierson should !>c nu- 

itmipile a irmiiM, showing 

p the grim lids of Wh'liainb li^tr ; utid de* 
during, that in i»le thr performance 
•houliA'.irri conviction nlc*»g with it, 
thrv would milium in th.it title, as ihej 
IiaJ hitherto« pptned it from a principle 
of conscience. 'Hie best answer that 
• could bt mode to llm summons, was 
l/»ekt ’k bonk upon pirrnnifiii, which 
appeared lit this period.— Jiatp A. 

3 Ibweridge was promoted to the see of 
Bath and Wclla, f owler to ilint of <jhm- 
erster, Cumberland to Teterliorough, 
Moor to Norwich, (iruve to Chichester, 
and Patrick to Ely 

4 Prince Eugene, of Savoy, who >n the 
sequel mnllnl the tame of the greatrst 
wsrriori ol mitiquit), was descended on 
the father’s »iil« from the house of Snvo>, 
jtid on the luother’N from tile fnnnlv of 
bniNHiiu, a branch of lhe house of ltuur- 
mm. Ills father was Eugene Manner, 
of Satin, count of Soimoiik, colon* 1 ol 
the Sw i /its, and gov* rnor of Cli unpugre 

nd Bril'. hit- mother was thr < eUhrat>d 
Oluiipi-4 dt .V1.HH1UI, hum of (animal 
Mar .riue. Prime Eugene finding him¬ 
self neglected at the cunrl of Frame, 
„ „ n Muldicr of fortune in ihr 

rvur of thr emperor, and soon distin¬ 
guished himself by his great in.hhtr\ 
ttilniu • he was, morcovtr, an accom¬ 


pli slml gentleman, Irarnrd, liberal, mild, * 
and eourteons ■ an inishak^ii fruAid . a j 
generous iiieuiv ; gfn invincible captain; 
a rniisuniniute politician. I 

b 1 he laws matted m this session were j 
these: an act for abrogating the ontli ofsu- , 
premucy iu Ireland, anil appointing other 
oaths ; aii act for taking away clergy i 
from some offenders, and bringing others 
to paiiisliuiciit, an act agaiiixt deer* } 
stealing , an act for repairing tin high- I 
ways, and settling tin. rates n. tttrn.igeof . 
goods , cin hi i for thereinf of creditors ’ 
against frauiluhut devices; an act for ^ 
explaining and supplying the dt frits of 
funner laws for these t'*nirutuf the poor, 
an art for the encouragement of the 
breeding and f«rriing of cattle; ami an 
net for asci rlqfiiiug the tithes of hrinp 
sni^liax. 

0 Hornet. Morv. Kennit. lib of King 
William. Naval I h»tor\ K.tlp'i \ ol . 
taire. | 

7 'I hr ltLU^ k w'OMlir«c(rd uotoiili for privv • 

counst H»»ri, hot also to Ihe dull hi sip* of > 
Somerset and Ibuiifort, the mart litones* 
of Halifax, the r-uiutis*c* of Dvrlii, 
Mul^raw, llui land, Hrook^, Nottingham, 
l,n in lev, nod D.iiMm, the ladies lu*-‘ 
banting umt Inuimilt, lhu\r of nr i 
John fro or, speaker of tin Iknim of. 
commons, sir Kdwnni !»»jm«ur, sir | 
C lirislopber Ylusgrur, the wins of sir J 
'I hom,is Slumlord, lord m,*\or of Lin- j 
dun, sir William 4*hunu and sir Itu bard ’ 
Lcscrt the sheriffs, and, lastk, to ! 
Dr rhaiulierlaiu, the famous pi aci;i omr , 
in iiiulwifrrv | 

8 'those excepted were the duke of Ormond, i 


the marquis of Wtncftslcr, the rtirU ot 
Sunderland, Bath. Dauby, and \©iimg- 
batt, iht lords Newport, Dilamerc, \\ ,U- 
■hirc, Poll h* sler, rornl.iiry, Duublnin. 

... ■ e«i_• .it .i i , . . * 

and St. Asaph, ^rv Robert'Howard, sir 
John Worden, sir Samuel f,n 
Stephen Fox, sir (.corgi'I rrl 
Dixwell, sir James Oxuideti, Dr. John 
Tillotson, Dr (.ilbrrt iJuruet, francs 
Russel Rh hard larvtvun , John 'I reiich' 
«r A l, Chari** liuiicotnb, cul/t n«. of Lon¬ 
don . i dwarils, itnd Hunt, 

fislieroiMi, ami all others who 
personal indignities lo linn nt leytrshnm 
or had hem toner nod in th* Mrlxiron* 
gfiuriler of lohn Ashton, ( n 
other who bod snihrtd (Natl 
hnflln , and all spies, o- s ..rli as htd 
hi truwd inn coiiiii il during h>» l.iu ,»1»- 
mimx IroiA Pii^laud. 

U At tins period if men Mnr», mult r,laud- 
»»g that the pnuistunt Vnodois were dcs 
tiiut* uf nn.iistio pr»ach or it icli the 
gucfiel, LstnblwiuJ \ funl from her own 
pr,v\ purse, »o nian.tmii ten pre at h* rs, 
and as tnnni bcIukiIiikisIc r*, in 
of f’udiniuu ^ 

10 fn the beginning of ^eptmilier the shock 
of an earthquake was («,’t m London, ai.d 

a main oilier parts of Engl uni. an well as 
in I ranee, furnimii, and the Nether* 
lands Null*ut agitations <>i the same 
ki'id hail hap|iriud about mo months 
btfore in Sink and Malta ; sc 
of Port-lit*>al in Jamaica v aliv 
total l\ ruined U tin t nrihipirke . ^he 
plnce w u* so oirldnilv uurfloMiil. ih >t 
about nfteeu huudrttl persons pertxlud 


CHAP. IV. , 

False Information against the Earl of Marlborough, the Bishop of Rochester , rnd others .— 
Sources of JiaUonal Discontent.—Dissent ion between ihe Queen and the Piincess Anne of 
Denmark.—She House of Lords vindicate their Privileges in behalf if tl eir imprisoned 
Members.—The Commons piesent Addt esses to the King and Queen—Then acquit Admit al 
Russet , and resolve to advise his Majesty—They comply with all the Demands of the Mi¬ 
nistry.—The Lords present an Address if Advice to the King.—Dispute between the Lords 
and Commons concerning Admiral Russ eh—The Com mans address the King—Thty 
establish the J,and-tax and other Impositions. — Burnet's Past at a l Lett tv burned by the 
Hangman.—Proceedings of the Lowir HornsV against the P tact ice of kidnapping Men for 
the Service*—The two Houses jtddress the King on the Crievavcts of Iceland.—An Account 
of the Place-bdl , and that Jbr tiiedniai Parliaments .— The Commons petition his Majesty 
that he would dissolve the Enfit- India Company.—Tnal of Ijord Mohun for Murder 
Alterations in the Mimstiy.—The tiing repairs to the Continent, and assembles the Con- 

. federate Army in Flanders .—7 \te French reduce Huy—Luxembourg resolves to attack the 
wellies, who tfre tftXeated at Landtn .— (harleroy is besfcged and taken by the Enemy .— 
Campaign on the Rhine.—Tjte Duke of Savoy is defeated by Cat mat in the Plain of jVar- 
sagha.—Transactions in Hungary and Catatonih.—Naval Affairs.—A Fleet *f Merchant 
Ships under Convoy of sir Gtorge Jlogke, attacked\ atid partly desttoyed hi the French 
Squadrons.—IVhee lev's Expedition ft the IVest- Indies.—Ben bow bombards Sh. Mahws.— 
The French King has iVcourse to the Mediation of Denmark.—Seventy of the Govn'nmcnt 
against the Jacobites .— Complaisance of the* Scottish Parliament.—The King returns to 
England , makes some Changes in the Ministry % and opens the Session of Parliament .— 
Both Houses enquire into the Miscarriages by Sea.—The Commons grant a vafft Sum for 
the Services of the ensuing Year.—The King rejects the Hilt against free and impartial 0 
Proceedings m Parliament; and tfte Loivei' House remonstrates on thn Subject.—Estab* 
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lishment qf the Bank qf England ,— 7'he East-India Company obtain anew Charter.—Bill 
for a general Naturalization dropped.—Sir Francis jpheelcr perishes in a Storm.—7 he 
English attempt to make a Descent in Camaret-bay, but are repulsed with Loss.—I hey 
bombard Dieppe , Haure-de-Grace, Dunkirk, and Calais.—Admiral Russel sails for the 
Mediterranean, relieves Barcelona, t*nd ufinters at Cadiz.—Campaign in Flanders.—The 
Allies reduce Huy.—The Prince of Baden passes the Rhbte, but is obliged to repass that 
River.—Operations in Hungary—Progress of the French in Catalonia.—State of the IVar 
in Piedmont.—The King returns to England.—The Parliament meets.—The Bill for 
triennial Parliaments receives the Royal Assent.—Death of Archbishop TtUotson and oj 
Queen Many.—Reconciliation between the King and the Princess of Denmark. <r 


The EARL of MARLBOROUGH, BISHOP 
or ROCHESTER, 3cc. falsely accused. 

W HILE king William seemed wholly en¬ 
grossed by the affairs of the continent, 
England was distracted by domestic disseu- 
tion, and overspread with vice, corruption, and 
profaneness. Over and above the Jacobites, 
there was a set of nfcdcontents, whose number 
daily increased. They not only murmured at 
the grievances of the nation, but composed and 
published elaborate dissertations upon the same 
subject. These made such impressions upon 
the people, already irritated by heavy burdens, 
distressed in their trade, and disappointed in 
their sanguine expectation!, that the queen 
thought it necessary to check the progress of 
those writers, by issuing out a proclamation, 
offering a reward to such as would discover se¬ 
ditious libellers. The earl of Marlborough had 
been committed to the Tower,"on the infor¬ 
mation of one Robert Young, a prisoner in 
Newgate, who had forged thutmohlevnan’s hand¬ 
writing, and contrived the scheme of an assq r 
ciation in favour of king James, to which he 
aflixed the names of th« earls of Marlborough 
and Salisbury, Sprat, bishop of Rochester, the 
lord Cornbu/-v, and sir lkisil Firebrace. One 
of his emissaries had found means to conceal 
this paper in a certain part of the bishop's house 
at Bromley in Kent, where it was found by the 
king’s.messengers, who secured the prelate in 
Consequence of Young's information. But he 
viudicated himself to the satisfaction of the 
whole council • and the forgery of the informer 
was detected by the confession of his aecon l 
pi ice. The bishop obtained his release imme¬ 
diately, and the earl of Marlborough was ad¬ 
mitted to hail in the court of king’s-hench, 

SOURCES OF NATIONAL DISCONTENT. 

* 

So many persons of character and distinction 
had been imprisoned during this reign, upon 
the slightest suspicion, that the discontented 
part of the nation had some reason to insi¬ 
nuate, they had only exchanged one tyrant 
for another. Tliev affirmed, that the habeas 7 
corpus act was either insufficient to protect 
the subject from false imprisonment, or had 
been shamefully misused. They expatiated 
uoon the loss of ships, which bad lately fallen 


a prey to the enemy<» the 'consumption 
seamen; the neglect of the fisheries f the in¬ 
terruption of commerce, in which the nation 
was supplanted l>y her allies, as well as invaded 
by her enemies; the low ebb of the kingdom’: 
treasure exhausted in hiring foreign bottoms, 
and paying foreign troops to fight foreign 
quarrels^ and the slaughter of the hist and 
bravest of their countrymen, whose blond h.ul 
been lavishly spilt in support of connexions 
witbfcwhich they ought to have had no concern. 
They demonstrated the mischiefs that neces¬ 
sarily arose from the unsettled state of I lie 
nation. They observed, that the government 
could not he duly established, until a solemn 
declaration should confirm the legality of that 
tenure by which their majesties possessed the 
throne; that the structure of parliaments was 
deficient in point of solidity, as they ex Med 
entirely at the pleasure of the crown, which 
would use them no longer than they should he 
found necessary in raising supplies for the use 
of the government. They exclaimed against 
the practice of quartering soldieis in private 
ho ises, contrary to the ancient laws of the 
laud, the petition of rights, ami the subsequent 
act on tha*« subject passed in the reign of the 
•second 1 Charles. They enumerated among 
their grievances’"the violation of property, by 
pressing transport ships into the service, with¬ 
out settling any fund of payment for the 
owners: the condition of the militia, which 
was equally burdensome and useless; the 
flagrant partiality in favour of allies, wiio 
cai ried on an open commerce with France, 
and supplied the enemy with necessaries, while 
the English laboured under the severest pro¬ 
hibitions, and were in effect the dupes of those 
very power* whom they protected. They dwelt 
upon the ministry’s want of conduct, foresight, 
and intelligence, and inveighVd agajnst their 
ignorance Vfc insolence, atKk'ieglect, which >wie 
as pernicious to the nation as if they had 
formed a design of reducing it to. the lowest 
ebb of t disgrace and destruction. By this time, 
indeed, public virtue was become the object 
of ridicule, and tl*2 whole kingdom was over¬ 
spread with immorality and corruption; to¬ 
wards the increase of which many concurring 
circumstances happened to contribute. The 
"people were divided into three parties, namely, 
the YV&Uiamitcs, the Jacobites, and the dis- 
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contented Revolutioners: these factions took contest with the king, about an independent 
all opportunities to thwart, to expose, and to settlement; and these were now reinforced by 
ridicule the measures and principles of each all the friends of the sari of Marlborough 
other: so that patriotism was laughed out of united for a double tie: for they resented the 
door?, as an hypocritical pretence. This t con- disgrace and confinement of that lord, and 
tent ion established a belief Aat every man thought it their duty to support the princess 
consulted his own private interest at the ex- Anne ynde* a persecution incurred by an at- 
peuce of the public: a belief that soon grew tochment to his cimntfcs. The earl of Shrews- 
into a maxim almost universally adopted. The buiy lived in friendship with Marlborough, and 
practice o 4 bribing a majority in parliament thought he Jiad been ungratefully treated by 
had a pernicioift influence upon the morals of the king: tfie marquis of Halifax befriended 
alf ranks of people, Trcsn the candidate,to the him, from opposition to the ministry: the earl 
lowest bwrough-elector^ The expedient of es- of Mulgrave, for an opportunity to display his 
tablishing funds of credit for raising supplies talents, and acquire that consideration which 
to defray the expenses of government threw he thought due to his Writ. Devonshire, 
ku£e premiums and sums of money into the Montague, and Bradford, joined in the same 
hands of low, sordid usurers, brokers, and cause from principle^; the same pretence Was 
jobbers, who distinguished themselves by the used by the earls of Stamford, Monmouth, 
name of the monied-interest. Intoxicated by* Warrington, and other whigs, though in efleet 
•this flow of wealth, they affected to rival the they were actuated by jealousy and resentment 
luxury And magnificence of their superiors; against those by whom they had been sup- 
hut, being destitute of sentiment and taste., to planted. As for the jaeobites, they gladly 
conduct them in their new career, they ran contributed their assistance to promote any 
into the most absurd and illiberal extravagan- scheme that had a tendency to ctnbrocl*lhe 
nes. They laid aside all decorum; became administration. * 

lewd, insolent, intemperate, and riotous. Their * 

examplmwas caught by the vulgar. All princi- LORDS VINDICATE THEIR PRIVILEGES, 
pic, and even decency, was gradually banished; ^ 

talent lay uncultivated, and the land was do The king, in his speech to parliament, 
luged with a tide of ignorance and profligacy, thanked them for their last supplies, congra¬ 
tulated them upon the victory obtained at sea, 
DiSSENTION BETWEEN THE QUEEN I condoled them on the had success of the cam- 
AND PRINCESS ANNE. I paigtftiy laiyl, magnified the power of Frame, 

represented the necessity of maintaining a 
Kino William having ascertained the win- gjpat force to oppose it, and demanded sub- 
ter-qu.irters of the army, and concerted the sidies equal to the occasion. +Ic expressed 
operations of the ensuing campaign"wiih the his reluctance to load .them with additional 
states general, and the ministers ofethe allies, burdens, which, he said, could not be avoided, 
set sail for England on the fifteenth clay of without exposing his" kingdom to inevitable 
October: cm the eighteenth Landed at Yar- destruction. He desired their acKice towards 
mouth, was met^y the queen Newhall, and lessening the inconvenience of exporting money 
passed through the city of Loudon to Ken- for the payment of the forces. He intimated 
Kington, amidst the acclamations of the popu- a design of making a descent upon France; 
lace. He i 'eccived a congratulatory address 1 declared he had no aim but tu m:\he his suh- 
from the lord-mayor and aldermen, with Whom jccjis a happy people; and that he would again 
he dined in public by invitation. A day of cheerfully expose his life for the welfare of the 
thanksgiving was appointed for the victory nition. The lords, after an adjournment of 
obtained at sea. The lutestring company was three days, began with great warmth to assert 
established by patent, and the. parliament met their privileges, which the)*conceived had been 
cm the fourth day of November, The house violated in the cases of the earl of Marlborough 
of lords was deeply infected with discontent, and the oilier noblemen, who had been appre- 
wbich in some measinc proceeded froln the bended, committed to prison, and afterwards 
ifissgntioff between queen and her sistef admitted to^iail by the court of king's-bencli. 
the princess of Denmark, which last underwent These gircu instances being fully discussed i*. 
every mortification that the coujt could inflict, a violent debate, the house ordered lord Lucas, 
Her guards were taken away; all honours constable ofjthe Tower, to produce the war- 
which had been paid to her rauk by the*wtgi- rants of commitment, and the clerk of the 
btrates of Bath, where she ymietin m s resided, kmgVhevich to deliver the affidavit of Aaron 
and even by the ministers of the church where Smith, the court solicitor, upon which the 
she attended at divine service, were disconti- lords had been remanded to prison. At the 
nued, by the express order of his majesty. Ilcr same time, the whole affair was referred to 
cause was naturally espoused by those noble- a committee, empowered to send for persons, 
men who had^ulhered to her in her^ortner papers, and records. The judges were ordered 
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to attend: Aaron Smith was examined, touch- tuallers, and office of ordnance to deliver in an 
ing the evidence against the committed lords, account of their proceeding*!. They then pre- 
The committee reported their general resolu- sented addresses to the king and queen, ac- 
tiou, which produced a vehement dispute. The knowledging the favour of God in restoring 
opinion of the judges was unsatisfactory to him. to his people; congratulating him upon 
both parties: the debate was referred to a his deliverance from the snares of his open 
committee of the whole house, fn which it and secret enemies: and assuring him they 
was resolved, and declared, as the sense (Jf would, according to his majesty's desire in his 
that assembly, that in pursuance of the habeas- most gracious spet eh, be always ready to advise 
corpus act, it - was the duty of tbr. judges and and assist him In the suppojpt ofSjis govern- 
gaohdelivery to discharge the prisoner on bail, ment. The queen was thanked for her gra- 
if committed for high-treason, unless it be cious ,and prudent aiflninistration during his 


made appear, upoiunalh, that there are two 
witnesses against the stud prisoner, who tan- 
not' Ik* produced in that term, session, or 
general gaol-delivery. They likewise reserved 
it was the intention of the said statute, that 
in case there should he more than one prisoner 
to be bailed or remanded, there must be oath 
made that there L are two witnesses against 
each prisoner, othei wise he cannot be re¬ 
manded to prison. These resolutions were 
entered in the books, as standing directions to 
all future judges, yet not without great oppo¬ 
sition from the court members. The next 
debate turned upon the manner in which the 
imprisoned lords should be set at liberty. The 
contest became so warm, that the courtiers 
began to be afraid, and proposed an expedient, 
which was put in practice. The house ad¬ 
journed to the seventeenth day of the month, 
and at its next meeting was given to pmlcr- 
stand, that the king hail discharged the im¬ 
prisoned noblemen. After Another warm de¬ 
bate, a formal entry was made in the journal , 
importing, 1*hat the house being informed of 
his majesty's having fciven direction^ for dis¬ 
charging the lords under bail in the king's - 
bench, the^dehate abouY that matter ceased. 1 
The resentment of the peers being thus allayed, 
they proceeded to take his majesty's speech 
into consideration. 

THE COMMONS PRESENT ADDRESSES 
TO THE KING AND QUEEN. • 

4 

The commons having voted an addressVf 
thanks, and another, praying that bis majesty's 
foreign alliances should be laid before them, 
determined on a bill for regulating trials in 
cases of high treason. They passed a vote of 
thanks to admiral Russel, his officers and sea¬ 
men, for the victory they had contained, and 
then proceeded to an enquiiy. Why victory 

had not been pursued; why the desceflt had 
not beeu made; and why the traded ad not been 
better protected from the enemy's cruisers. 
The admiral having justified his own conduct, 
they commanded the lords of the admiralty 
to produce copies of all the letters and orders 
which had been sent to the admiral: they or¬ 
dered Kussel to lay before them his answers; 
and the commissioners of the transports, vic- 


majesty’s absence; tlrey congratulated heron 
their signal deliverance from a bold and crue l 
design formed for their destruction, as well as 
on the glorious victory which her fleet h$d 
gained; and they assured her that the grate¬ 
ful sense they had of their happiness under 
her government, should always be manifested 
in constant returns of duty and obedience. • 
Aftci this formal compliment, the house, 
intfVad of proceeding to tin. suppl.-s, insist id 
upon perusing the treaties, public 1 ac'ounN, 
and estimates, that ihcy might be in a condi¬ 
tion to ad rise, as \u 11 as to .osist his majesty. 

! Being indulged with those papers., tin*} passed 
a previous vote, that a supply shoulder given; 
then they began to conceit their aiiicles of 
advice, Some of the members loudly com¬ 
plained of partiality to foreign gimnnh, and 
.particularly reflected upon tin* *.f 

| count Solmcs, and his misconduct .\t Simi 
kirk. After some warm altercation, the Iin.i.s** 
resolved one article of their ;uhue Uould ht, 
that his majesty would bt please: s o fill up 
tffe vacancies that should liappt o among the 
general officers, with such only ;v u< rc natives 
of his doihinions, ami that the a uunandcr in 
chief of the English should he an Eunlt-diiiian. 
Their next resolution implied, that many of 
the great aflair^of the gover&ucht Inning htrn 
for some tim'c past, unsuccessfully managed, 
the house should advise his majesty to pi event 
such ,mischiefs for the futute, hy employing 
men of knowledge, ability, and integrity. Jn- 
diwdual members inveighed bitterly against 
cabinet councils, as a novelty in the But >h 
system of government, by wlrnb the pri\y- 
council \t as jostled out of its province. They 
complained that all the grievances of the na¬ 
tion proceeded from the vicious principles of 
^he ministry: they observed, that k 41 who op¬ 
posed the»establi$bme#!t % bouW not be exacted 
to support it.wiih zeal. The eail of Notting¬ 
ham was mentioned hv name, and the house 
refolded that his majesty should be adristd to 
emjTloy in his councils such persons only whose 
principles obliged them to support his rights 
against the late king, and all other pre¬ 
tenders. Marlborough’s interest still predo¬ 
minated among the commons. His friend 
Russel acquitted himself to I lie satisfaction of 
1 the Muse, and shifted the blame of the mis* 
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.carriage upon his enemy the ear] of Notting¬ 
ham, by declaring that twenty days elapsed 
between his first letter to that nobleman and 
his lordship's answer. The carl’s friends, of 
whom fberc was a great number ill the house, 
espoused his cause with great vigftir, and even 
recriminated upon Russel; so that a very 
violent debate ensued. Both parlies agreed 
that there had been mismanagement in the 
scheme of acescent. It was tyoved, that one 
cause of the miscarriage was the want of giving 
tiimrfy and necessary <wd*rs by those to whom 
the management of the i^ffair was committed. 
The house divided, and it was carried in the 
affirmative by (me voice only. At the next 
sitting of the committee, sir Richard Temple 
proposed they should consider how to pay the 
.forces abroad, hy means of English manufac¬ 
tures, without exporting money. Th§y re¬ 
solved that the house should he moved to 
appoint a- committee to take this expedient 
iuto considcranon. Sir Francis Winningt^p 
was immediately called upon to leave the 
chair, and the speaker resumed his place. All 
thru had beeu done was now void, as no re¬ 
port had been made; and the committee was 
diss>h»*d tThr house, however, revived it, 
ai d unpointed a day lor its fitting; hut before 
it <ould re-umc iis delilx rations, admiral 
Kossci moved h>r Us being adjourned, and all 
in pos» defeated. 

' he agent- had by this time inter- 

, p* e < 1 .med a in tioril) by the infamous 
xir (»: »*nfupla>n. The commons tio longer 
liiiMeu cir.n *'itir points of advne. Their 
whole iw'ro 'on was now centered in the 
atuelc a\ ’!i«r Th* \ granted abaut two 

miilion^ fot tie m untenuuee of tbree-and- 
t' nfV thous.iiel siMineii, tlie building of : 0111 c 
additional •diij v <d war, and the finishing of 
Ply moot h dock 7 and seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds to supply the deficiency of 
the quarterly polk The estimates of the land* 
service vveie not discussed without tedious 
debates, and warm disputes, i'he ministry 
demanded fifty-four thousand men, twenty 
thousand of whom should he kept at home for 
the defence of the nation, while the icst should 
serve abroad in the allied army. Mhny ipcm- 
hers declared their aversion to a foreign war, 
in whicli the nation had 110 immediate con¬ 
cern, and so little , rosport of success. ( Oftirn* 
agreed thai the allies should he assisted on the 
continent with a proportion of British forces; 
hut that the nation should act as <iii auxiliary, 
not as a principal, and pay no more than what 
the people would cheerfully contribute to ^ft» 
general expense. These reflections, however, 
produced no other effect than that of pro¬ 
longing the debate. Ministei ial influence had 
surmounted all opposition. The house voted 
the number of men demanded. Such was 
their servile complaisance, that when # they 


examined the treaties hy which the English 
and Dutch contracted equally with the German 
princes, and found that, notwithstanding these 
treaties, Britain bore two thirds of the expense, 
they overlooked this flagrant instance of par¬ 
tiality, and enabled the king to pay the pro¬ 
portion. N^y, their maxims were fo much 
al^red, that, instead *of prosecuting their 
resentment against foreign generals, they as¬ 
sented to a motion that the priwee of Wir- 
temberg, the major-generals Tettean and La 
Forest, who commanded the Danish troops in 
the pay of the states-general, should he in¬ 
dulged with such an addition to their appoint¬ 
ments as would make up* the difference be¬ 
tween the pay of England and that of Hol¬ 
land * Finally, they voted above two milhofri 
for the subsistence of the land forces, and for 
defraying extraordinary expenses attending 
the war upon the continent* including subsi¬ 
dies to the electors of Saxony and Hanover. 

THE LORDS PRESENT AN ADDRESS 
I OF ADVICE TO THE KING, • • 

Tor. house of lords, mean while, was not free 
from animosity and contention. The Marl¬ 
borough faction exerted themselves with great 
vivacity. They affirmed, it was the province 
of their house to advise the sovereign- like 
the commons they insisted upon the king’s 
having asked their advice, because he had 
mentioned that word in his speech, though he 
never dreamed that they would catch at it with 
such eagerness. They moved, that the task 
of digesting the articles of advic : should he 
undertaken * y a joint committee of both 
houses: but all the dependents of the court, 
including the whole hi jeh of bishops, except 
Watson of St. David's, were marshalled to 
oppose this motion, which was rejected by a 
majority of twelve; and this victory was fol¬ 
lowed with a protest of the vanquished. Not¬ 
withstanding this defeat, they prosecuted their 
scheme of giving advice; and, after much 
wrangling and declamation, the* house agreed 
in ’U address of remonstrance, advising and 
beseeching his majesty, That the commanding 
officer ot the British forces should be an Eng¬ 
lishman: that English officers might take rank 
of tho^e in the confederate armies, who did 
not belong to crowned heads: that the twenty 
1 thousand men to be left for the defence of the 
kingdom should be ail English, and commanded 
by an J^ftgiish general: that the practice of 
pressing mentor the fleet should bo remedied: 
that such officers as were guilty of this practice 
should be cashiered and punished: and, lastly, 
that no foreigners should sit At the board of 
ordnance. This address was presented to the 
king, who received it coldly, and said be would 
take it into consideration. 

Then the lords resolved to enquire into the 
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miscarriage of the purposed descent, and called 
for all the papers relating to that affair: but 
the aim of the mryority was not so much to 
rectify the errors of the government, as to 
screen Nottingham, and censure Russel. That 
nobleman produced his own book of entries, 
together with the whole correspondence be¬ 
tween him and the admiral, whom he verbally 
charged with having contributed to the mis¬ 
carriage of* the expedition. This affair was 
referred to a committee. Sir John Ashby was 
examined. The house directed the earl t8 
draw up the substance of his charge; and 
these papers were afterwards delivered to a 
committee of the 1 commons, at a conference 
by the lord-president, and the rest of the com- 
nfittec above. They were offered for the in¬ 
spection of the commons, as they concerned 
some members of that house, by whom they- 
might he informed more fully of the particulars 
they contained. At another conference, which 
the commons demanded, their committee de¬ 
clared, in the name of the house. That they 
had.read and well considered the papers which • 
their lordships had sent them, and which they 
now returned: that, finding Mr. Russel, one 
of their members, often mentioned in the said 
papers, they had unanimously resolved, that 
admiral Russel, in Ins command of the fleets, 
during the hist summer's expedition, had be¬ 
haved with fidelity, courage, and conduct. The 
lords, irritated at this declaration, and dis¬ 
appointed in their resentment against ftussel, 
desired a free cnnfcrcnfce, between the com¬ 
mittees of both houses. The earl of Rochester 
told the concinons, he was commanded by the 
house of lords to inform them, that their lord- 
ships looked upon the late vote and proceeding 
of the lower house, in,returning their paper,*, 
to be irregular and unparliamentary, as they 
had not communicated to their lordships the 
lights they had received, and the reasons upon 
which their vote was founded. A paper to the 
same purport was delivered to colonel Gran¬ 
ville, who promised to present it lo the com¬ 
mons, and make a faithful report of what his 
lordship han said. Thus the conference eir^d, 
and the enquiry was discontinued* 

THE COMMONS ADDRESS THE KING. 

The lower house seemed to be as much ex¬ 
asperated against the earl of Nottingham as. 
the lords were incensed at Russel. A motion 
Was made that his majesty should,,be ^advised 
to appoint such commissioners of the hoard of 
admiralty as were of known experience in 
maritime* affairs. Although this was over¬ 
ruled, they voted an address to the king, pray¬ 
ing, that for the future, all orders for the en¬ 
gagement of the fleet might pass through the 
hands of the said commissioners; a protest by 
implication against the conduct of the secre¬ 


tary. The consideration of ways and means 
was the next object that engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the lower house. They resolved that 
a rate of four shillings in the pound, for one 
year, should be charged upon all lauds ac¬ 
cording to tljeir yearly value : as also upon all 
personal estates, and upon all offices and em¬ 
ployments of profit, other than military offices 
in the army or navy. The act founded on 
this resolution^empowered the kiftg to borrow 
money on the credit of it, aX seven per cent. 
They further enable^ livin raise one million 
on fhe general credit of the exchequer, by 
granting annuities. They laid several new 
duties on a variety of imports. They renewed 
the last quarterly poll, providing that in* case 
it should not produce throe hundred thousand 
pounds, the deficiencies might be made up by 
borrowing on the general credit of the exche¬ 
quer. They continued the impositions oil 
wine, vinegar, tobacco, and sugar, for five 
y^ars; and those on Easl-ludia goods for four 
years. Tiny laid a new imposition of eight 
per cent, on the capital stock of the East-India 
company, estimated at seven hundred and 
foru-four thousand pounds; of one per cent, 
on the African; of fi\c pounds on every share 
of the stock belonging to the* Hudson's Bay 
company; and they empowered his majesty to 
boriovv five hundred thousand pounds on these 
funds, which were expressly established for 
maintaining the war with vigour. 1 

BURNET'S PASTORAL LETTER BURNT. 

, The money-bills were retarded in the upper 
house by the arts of Halifax, Mulgiave, and 
other malcontents. They grafted a clause on 
the fland-tax bill, importing, that the lords 
should tax tliMiiselveb. It was adopted by the 
majuiity, and # tlic bill sent^with this amevid- 
ment to the. commons, by whom it was unani¬ 
mously rejected, as a flagrant attempt upon 
their pri\ ileges. They demanded a conference, 
in fchitli tlu?y declared that the clause in 
question was a notorious encroachment upon 
the right the commons possessed, of regulating 
all matters relating to supplies granted by par¬ 
liament. When this report was debated in 
the house of lords, the carl of Mulgrave dis¬ 
played uncommon powers of eloquence and 
argument, in persuading the house, that, by 
yielding to this claimjff \|ie commons, they 
would divest themselves of their true greatness, 
anti nothing would remain but the name and 
shadow of a peer, which was but a pageant. 
Notwithstanding all his oratory, the lords re¬ 
linquished their clause, declaring, at the same 
time, that they had agreed to pass the bill 
without alteration, merely in regard to the 
present urgent state of affairs, as being other¬ 
wise of opinion, that they had a right to insist 
upon, their clause. A formal complaint being 
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made in the house of commons against the 
pamphlet entitled, “ King William and Queen 
Mary Conquerors, M as containing assertions of 
dangerous consequence to their majesties, to 
the liberty of the subject, and the peace,of 
the kingdom, the licenser and printer were 
taken into custody. The hook being examined, 
they resolved that it should be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, and, that the 
king should she moved to dismiss the licenser 

* from his employment. The same sentence 
they®pronounced % upo1i % pastoral letter of 
bishop Buftiet, in which*this notion of con¬ 
quest had been at first asserted. The lords, 
in order to manifest their sentiments on the 
same" subject, resolved. That such an assertion 
was highly injurious to their majesties, incon¬ 
sistent vvitli the principles on which the go¬ 
vernment was founded, and tending t,y the 
subversion of the rights of the people. Bo Inin, 
the licenser, was brought to the bar of the 
house, and discharged upon his own petition, 
after having been leprimamled on his knees 
by the speaker. 

Several members having complained that 
their sen ants had been kidnapped, and sent to 
serve as sisIJuts in Flanders, the house ap¬ 
pointed a committee to enquire into the abuses 
committed by press-masters; and a suitable 
remonstrance was presented to the king, who 
expressed h:s indignation at this practice, and 
assured the house that the delinquents should 

• he brought to exemplary punish me nr. Un¬ 

derstanding, however, in the sequel, that the 
methods taken by his majesty for presenting 
this abuse had nbt proved effectual, they re-* 
6umed their enquiry, and proceeded wtih un¬ 
common vigour on the information jhev re¬ 
ceived. A great number of persons who«h;ul 
been pressed were dischai ged by order of the 
house ; and captaijj Winter, thf chief under¬ 
taker for t his method of recruiting the army, 
was carried by the sergeant before the lord 
chief justice, that he might be prosecuted ac¬ 
cording to law. 9 • 

THE TWO HOUSES ADDRESS THE 
KING. 

• • 

Before the heat® occasioned by # this un¬ 
popular expedient were allayed, the discontent 
to the nation was*-further inflamed^ by T*om- 
plaint^ frdtfi Ireland, jihere lord Sidney was 
said to rule with despotic authority.* These 
complaints were exhibited by sir Francis Brew¬ 
ster, sir William Gore, sir John Macgill, lieu¬ 
tenant Stafford, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Kerjif. 
They were examined at the bar of the house, 
and delivered an account of their grievances in 
writing. Roth houses concurred in this en¬ 
quiry, which being finished, they severally 
presented addresses to the king. The lords 
observed. That there bad been great abujps in 


disposing of the forfeited, estates that pro¬ 
tections had been granted to the Irish not 
included in the articles of "Limerick; so that 
prolestants wflbre deprived of the benefit of the 
law agaiftst them: that the quarters of the 
army had not been paid according to the pro¬ 
vision m^de Ijy parliament: that a mayor had 
betn imposed upon the tflty of Dublin for two 
years successively, contrary to the ancient pri¬ 
vileges and carter: that several persons ac¬ 
cused of murder had been executed without 
proof: ami one Sweet man, the most guilty, 
discharge^ without prosecution. The com- 
mons^qioke more freely Jin their address: they 
roundly explained the abuses and mismanage- 
ment^of that government, by exposing the 
protestant subjects t<^ the free quarter mill 
violence of a licentious army; by recruiting 
the troops with Irish papists, who bar] been in 
open rebellion against his majesty; by granting 
protections to Irish Roman catholics, whereby 
the course of the law was stopped : by reversing 
outlawries for high treason, not comprehended 
in the articles of Limerick; by letting the for¬ 
feited estates at undervalue, to the prejudice 
of his majesty's revenue; by embezzling the 
stores left in the towns and garrisons by the 
late king James, as well as the effects belonging 
to the forfeited estates, which might have been 
employed for the better preservation of the 
kingdom; and, finally, by making additions 
to the articles of Limerick, after the capitu¬ 
lation #as signed, and the place surrendered. 
They most humbly # Hlsmight his majesty to 
mb ess these abuses, which had greatly en- 
, couraged the papists, and weakei^pd the pro¬ 
tectant interest in Ireland. The king gra¬ 
ciously received both addresses, and promised 
tw pay a particular regasd to all remonstrances 
that should come from either house*of parlia¬ 
ment: but no material step was taken against 
the lords Sidney, Athloue, and Coningshy, who 
appeared to have engrossed great part of the 
forfeitures by grants from the crown; and 
even commissioner ( ullilord, who had been 
guilty of the most grievous acts o ^oppression, 
esefped with impunity. 

ACCOUNT OF THE PLAfE AND TRIEN¬ 
NIAL PARLIAMENT BILLS. 

The old whig principle was not yet wholly 
iexpelled from the lower house. The undue 
influence of the court w as exerted in such atj 
open, jcSmlaloiis manner, as gave offence to 
the majority ^f the commons. In the midrt 
of all their condescension, sir Edward Hussey, 
member for Lincoln, brought in a bifl touch¬ 
ing free and impartial proceedings in parlia¬ 
ment. It was intended to disable all members' 
of parliament from enjoying places of trust 
and profit, and particularly levelled against 
the officers of the army and navy, who bad 
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Insinuated themselves iuto the house in such 
numbers, that this was commonly called the 
officers* parliament* The bill passed the house 
of commons, and was sent up to*the lords, by 
whom it was read a second time, rnd com¬ 
mitted: blit the ministry employing their 
whole strength against it, on the^port it was 
thrown out by a majority of two voices. T*he 
earl of Mulgrave again distinguished himself 
by his elocution, in a speech that was held in 
great veneration by the people: and, among 
those who entered a protest in the journals of 
the house, when the majority rejectee^ the bill, 
was prince George of IJenmark, duke of Cum¬ 
berland. The court had not recollected them¬ 
selves from the consternation produced by such 
aWigorous opposition, when the earl of Shrews¬ 
bury produced another^rill for triennial par¬ 
liaments, providing that there should be an 1 
annual session; that if, at the expiration of 
three years, the crown should not order the 
writs to be issued, the lord chancellor, or 
keeper, or commissioner of the great seal, 
6h/ould issue them ex officio^ and by authority 
of this act, under severe penalties. The im¬ 
mediate object of this bill was the dissolution 
of the present parliament, which had already 
sat three sessions, and began to he formidable 
to the people from its concessions to the mi¬ 
nistry. The benefits that would accrue to the 
constitution from the establishment of trien¬ 
nial parliaments were very well understood, 
as these points had been frequently dRcussed 
in former reigns. The cCurtiers“how objected, 
that frequent elections would render the free¬ 
holders proud and insolent, encourage factum 
among the electors, and entail a continual 
expense upon the member, as he tfbuld find 
himself obliged, durinr the whole time of his 
sitting, 16' behave like a candidate, conscious 
bow soon the time of election would revolve. 
In spite of the ministerial interest in the upper 
house, the bill passed, and contained a proviso, 
that the present parliament should not con¬ 
tinue any longer than the month of January 
next ensuing. The court renewed its effort* 
against it *4/5’ the house of commons, wh^re, 
nevertheless, it was carried, with some altera¬ 
tions, which the l;>rds approved. But all these 
endeavours were frustrated by the prerogative 
of the king, who, by refusing his assent, pre¬ 
vented its being enacted into a latir. 

It was at the instigation of the ministry, 
that the commons brought in 4 bill for con¬ 
tinuing and explaining certain temporary laws 
then expiring or expired. Among these was 
an act for restraining the liberty^ of the press, 
which owed its original to the reign of Charles 
the lid. and had been revived in the first year 
of the succeeding reign. The bill passed tne 
lower house without difficulty, but met with 
warm opposition in the house of lords; a good 
number of whom protested against it* as a law 


that subjected all learning and true informa¬ 
tion to the arbitrary will of a mercenary, and, 
perhaps, ignorant licenser, destroyed the pro¬ 
perties of authors, and extended the evil of 
f monopolies. The bill for regulating tifals was 
dropped, an<£ in lieu of it, another produced 
for the preservation of their majesties* sacred 
persons and government: but this too was re¬ 
jected by the majority, m consequence of the 
ministry's secret management. * The East- 
India company narrowly escaped dissolution. 
Petitions and counter pftitidns were delifered 
into the house of eymmons: the f reteusions 
on both sides were carefully examined: a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house resolved, that there 
should be a new subscription of a joint stork, 
not exceeding two millions five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, to continue for one-and-tweuty 
years., The report was made and received, and 
the public expected to see the affair brought 
to a speedy issue: but the company had re¬ 
course to the same expedients, winch had lately 
proved so successful in the hands of the minis¬ 
try. Those who had been the most warm in 
detecting their abuses, suddenly cooled; and 
the prosecution of the affair began to languish. 
Not but that the house presented <an address 
to his majesty, pray mg that he would dissolve 
the company upon three years' warning, ac¬ 
cording to the condition of their charter. He 
told them he would consider their address j 
and they did nut further urge their remon¬ 
strance. The bill for ascertaining the eom- 
! missions and salaries of the judges, to which 
| the king had refused the royal assent in the 
j last session, was revived, tw^ce read, and re- 
I jected; *and another, for preventing the export¬ 
ation and melting of the coin, they suffered to 
lie neglected on the table. On the fourteenth 
day of March,-the king put an end to the ses¬ 
sion, after having thanked the parliament for 
so great testimonies of their affection, and pro¬ 
mised the supplies should not he misapplied. 
He observed, that the posture of affairs called 
him 'abroad: but that he would leave a stiffi 
cient number of troops fur the security of the 
kingdom: he assured them he would expose 
his person upon all occasions for the advantag 
of these kingdoms; and use his utmost endea 
vours to make them a flourishing nation. IS 
note I, at the end of this Vol ] 

« .. 

- TRIAL* OF LORD.MOFUN.—JiLTFRA- 
TIONS IN THE MINISTRY. 

During the course of this session, lord 
Motfiui was indicted and tried by his peers, 
in Westminster-hall, as an accomplice in th 5 
murder of one Ufontford, a celebrated come¬ 
dian, the marquis of Caermarthen acting as 
lord-steward upon this occasion. The judges 
having been consulted, the peers proceeded to 
give their judgments seriatim, and Mohun 
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was acquitted by a great majority. The king, 
who, from his first accession to the throne, 
had endeavoured to trim the balance between 
the whig* and tones, by mingling them to¬ 
gether in his ministry, made some alterations 
at this period, that savoured of the same policy. 
The great seal, with the title of lord keeper, 
was bestowed upon sir John Somers, who was j 
well skilled in the law, as in many other 
branches o^ polite and usduljiterature. He 
possessed a rem<l»kable talent for business, in 
which he exerteibgreat patience and assiduity; 
was geutlg, candid, and equitable: a wltig in 
principles, yet moderate, pacific, and Conci¬ 
liating. Of the same temper was sir John 
Trenchant, now appointed secretary of state, 
l/e had been concerned with the duke of 
Monmouth, and escaped to the continent, , 
where he lived some years, was calm, sedate, 
well acquainted with foreign affairs, anti con- ' 
si lie red as a leading man in his party. These 
two are said lo have been promoted at the re- j 
commendation of the carl of Sunderland, wTio 
had bv this time insinuated himself into the 
king’s favour and confidence; though his suc¬ 
cess confirmed the opinion which many enter¬ 
tained, of Jins having betrayed his old master. 
The leader; of the opposition were, sir Edward 
Seymour, again become a malcontent, and sir 
Christopher Musgrave, a gentleman of Cura- 
bciland. who, though an extravagant tory from 
principle, had refused to concur with all the 
designs of the late king.* 2 He was a person of 
agiave and regular deportment, who had re¬ 
jected m.m\ nib rs of the ministry, which he 
opposed with great violence; yet on some cri¬ 
tical occasions, his patriotism gave w*> to Ins 
avarice, and he \ielded up some important 
points, in consideration of large sums yhich 
be received from the court in jeerct. Others 
declared war against the administration, be¬ 
cause they thought their owrt talents were 
not sufficiently considered. Of these, the 
chief were Paul Foley and Robert Harley. 
The fust was a l iwver of good capacity ex¬ 
tensive learning, and virtuous principles, but 
peevish, obstinate, ami morose, lie enter¬ 
tained a \oi\ despicable opinion of the court; 
and this he propagated with cquqj assiduity 
and success Harley povs* ssed a gtfbd* fund 
of learning; was capable of uuendimou ap¬ 
plication, particularly turned to politics* He 
knew the^!>rms of parliament, hadsi peculiar 
dexte.dty at protftu'tftig} and ffrrpltstiug de¬ 
bates; and cherished the most aiming ambi¬ 
tion. Admiral Russel was created treasurer 
of the household; but the command of t^e 
fleet was vested in the hands of Killigrtw, 
Dclaval, aud Shovel. Sir Gtorge Ronke was 
declared vice-admiral of the red, and John 
lord Berkeley, of the blue division; their rear- 
admirals were Matthew Aylmer and David 
Mitchel. 


THE KING ASSEMBLES THE CONFE¬ 
DERATE ARMY IN FLANDERS. 

• 

The kin? having visited the fleet and forti¬ 
fication* at Portsmouth, given instructions for 
annoyfeg the enemy by sea, and left theaduii- 
nistration iiLtbe hands of the queen, embarked 
oy the fast day of Marcii, near Gravesend, and 
arrived in Holland on the third of April. The 
troops of the confederates were forthwith or¬ 
dered to assemble : but while he was employed 
in making preparations for the campaign, the 
French king actually took the field, attended 
by madame de Maiuteyon? and all the court 
ladies. Hw design was supposed to be ugon 
some town in Brabant : his army amounted to 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, cofti 
pletely armed, and abundantly supplied with 
iall necessaries for every sort of military opera¬ 
tion. King William immediately took posses 
sion of the strong camp at Parke near Louvain, 
a situation which enabled him to cover the 
places that were most exposed. Understanding 
that the French emissaries had sown the §e?<ls 
of dissention between the bishop and chapter 
of Liege, he sent the duke of Wirtemberg 
thither, to reconcile the different parties, and 
concert measures for the further security of 
the place. He reinforced the garrison with nine 
battalions; and the elector Palatine lay with 
his troops in readiness to inarch to its relief. 
William likewise threw reinforcements into 
Maestfcicht, Huy, and Charleroy; and he him¬ 
self resolved to remain on the defensive, at the 
head of sixty thousand men, with a numerous 
tAin of artillery. 

THPE FRENCH INDUCE HUV. 

. • 

Louis having reviewed bis armt at Gem- 

blours, and seen his designs upon Brahan. 
defeated by the diligence of his antagonist, 
detached Boufflers with twenty thousand men 
to the Upper Rhine, to%iin the dauphin, who 
commanded in that quarter; then leaving the 
conflucl of his forces in the Netherlands to the 
duke de Luxembourg, he returMH with his 
court to Versailles. Immediately after his 
departure, Luxembourg fixed his head-quar¬ 
ters at Mildert; and king William strength¬ 
ened his camp on that side with ten battalions, 
and eight-And-twenty pieces of cannon. The 
enemy's convoys were frequently surprised by 
detachments from the garrison of Charleroy ; 
and a la#^ body of horse, foot, and dragoons, 
being drafted out of Liege and Maestricht, took 
post at Huy,binder the command of the count 
de Tilly, so as to straiten the French in their 
quarters. These, however, were dislodged by 
Luxembourg in person, who obliged the count 
to pass the Jaar with precipitation, leaving 
behind three squadrons and all his baggage, 
which fell into the bands of the enemy. This 
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check, however, was balanced by the success 
of the duke of Wirtemberg, who, at the head 
of thirteen battalion* of infantry, and twenty 
squadrons of horse, forced the French lines 
between the Scheldt and the Lys; andjaid the 
whole couutry as far as Lisle under contribu¬ 
tion. On that very day, which wijs the eight¬ 
eenth of July, Luxembourg marched towards 
Huy, which was next morning invested by 
M. de Villercy. The other covered the siege, 
and secured himself from the allies by lines of 
contravallation. Before their batteries began 
to play, the town capitulated. On the twenty- 
third day of the lnovith % the garrison mutinied; 
th^castles were surrendered; the governor re¬ 
mained a prisoner; and his men were conducted 
to*Liege. The confederate army advanced in 
order td relieve the town: but the king being 
apprized of its fate, detached ten battalions to 
reinforce the garrison of Liege, and next day 
returned to Ncer-B'ispen. 

LUXEMBOURG RESOLVES TO ATTACK 
• . THE ALLIES. 

Luxembourg made amotion towards Liege, 
as if he had intended to besiege the place; and 
encamped at Hellecheim, about seven leagues 
from the confederates. Knowing how much 
they were weakened by the dilferent detach¬ 
ments which had been made from their army, 
he resolved to attack them 114 their camp, or 
at least fall upon their rear, should tk^y re¬ 
treat at his approach. the twenty-eighth 
day of July, tie began his march in lour co¬ 
lumns, and passed the Jaar near its source, wfr h 
an army superior to the allies 4 by five-and- 
thirty thousand men* The king of Gngland, 
at first, looked upon tfeis motion as a feint tg 
cover the design upon Liege: but receiving in¬ 
telligence that their whole army was in full 
march to attack him in his camp, he resolved 
to keep his ground; and immediately drew up 
his forces in order #T battle. His general 
officers advised him to repass the Geete: but he 
chose to risk a battle, rather than expose* the 
rear of his^tfmy in repassing that river. <yis 
right wing extended as far as Neer-Winden. 
along the Geete, eovered with hedges, hollow 
ways, and a small rivulet: the left reached to 
Neer-Landen; and these two villages were 
joined by a slight intrench men tf which the 
king ordered to be thrown up in the evening. 
Brigadier Ramsay, with the •regiments of 
0‘Farrel, Mackay, Lauder,Leven, aychMonroe, 
were ordered to the right of the whole army, 
to line some hedges and holluwPways on the 
farther side of the village of Lare. Six bat¬ 
talions of Brandenhurgh were posted to the 
left of this village; and general Dumont, with 
the Hanoverian infantry, possessed the village 
of Neer-Winden, which covered part of the 
camp, between the main body and the right 


«■/inn- nf fhfl nnvalrv. Nper-Lanrien. on the left, 
was secured by six battalions of English* 
Danes, and Dutch. The remaining infantry 
was drawn up in one line behind the intrench- 
ment. The dragoons upon the left guarded the 
village of l)cr/mal upon the brook of Beck, 
and from thence the left wing of horse extended 
to Neer-Landen, where it was covered by this 
rivulet. 

The king haying visited all the posts on 
horseback, and given the necessary orders, re¬ 
posed himself about J;ya hours in his coach; 
and ehrly in the morning scut for hi^chaplain, 
wliom’he joined in prayer with great devotion. 
At sun-rising the enemy appeared drawn up 
in order of battle; and the allies began to play 
their cannon with good success. About eight 
in the morning they attacked the \jllage* of 
Lare and Neer-Winden with great fury; and 
twice made themselves masters of these posts, 
from whence they were as often repulsed. The 
aljjcs ill kept their ground; and the duke of 
Berwick was taken by bis uncle brigadier 
Churchill- Then the French made an attack 
upon the left wing of the confederates at Neer- 
Landen; and after a very obstinate dispute, 
were obliged to give way, though they still 
kept possession of the amines. The prince 
of Conti, however, renewed the charge with 
the flower of the French infantry; and the 
confederates being overpowered, retreated from 
the village, fearing the camp in that part 
exposed. Villeroy marching this way with a 
body of horse, wtffc encountered and repulsed 
by the count D # 4rco, general of the Bavarian 
cuirassiers: and the duke de Chaitres narrowly 
escaped.being taken. Mean while, Luxem¬ 
bourg, theprinceof Conti, the count de Martin, 
and Jjie marshal de Joyeuse, charged 011 -the 
right, and in different parts of the line, with 
such impetuosity as surmounted all resistance. 
The camp of tfie confederates was immediately 
filled with French troops: the villages of Lare 
and Neer-Winden were taken, after a long and 
desperate dispute. The Hanoverian and Dutch 
horse being broken, the king in person brought 
the English cavalry to their assistance. They 
fought with great gallantry: and for some 
time retarded the fate of the day. The in¬ 
fantry \fcere rallied, and stood firm until all 
their ammunition was expended. In a word, 
they%vere scarce able to sustain the weight of 
such a superiority in point of nuu^er, when 
the marquis d'Harcoitrt^joirYed the enenfy from 
Huy, with two-and-twenty fresh squadrons, 
which immediately turned the Scale in their 
favour. The elector of Bavaria, after having 
macle extraordinary efforts, retreated with great 
difficulty over the bridge to the other side of 
the river, where he rallied the troops, in order 
to favour the retreat of those who had not 
passed. The king seeing the battle lost, and 
the whole army in confusion, retired with the 
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infantry to Dorinul on the brook of lieck, 
where the dragoons of the left wing were 
posted, and then ordered the regiments of 
Wyndharn, Lumley, ami Galway, to eover his 
retreat fiver the bridge at Neer-llespen, which 
' be effected with great difficulty, #vow all was 
tumult, rout, and consternation; and a great 
niunher of the fugitives threw themselves into 
'die river, where they were drowned. This had 
like to, have (jeen the fate of thg brave earl of 
"Athlone: the duk% of Ormond was wounded 
in several places,*Jid«ta4en prisoner by the 
enemy; and the count de Solmes was iflor- 
tally wounded. Ptolemache brought off’ the 
greater part of the English infantry with great 
galjjmtry and conduct: as for the baggage, it | 
had been sent to Liege before the engagement: I 
but the confederates lost sixty pieces of cannon, 
and nine mortars, a great number of standards 
aryl colours, 1 with about seven thousand men 
killed and*wounded in the action. It must 
’ be owned that the allies fought with gre.^ 
valour and perseverance; and that king Wil¬ 
liam made prodigious efforts of courage and 
activity to retrieve the fortune of the da}. 
Hr was present in all paits of the battle: he 
charged in person both on horseback and on 
foot, where the danger w;h most imminent. 
His pernk<, the sleeve of his coat, and the knot 
of his scarf, were penetrated by three different i 
musket-bullets; and lie saw a great number 
of soldiers fall on every j-ide of him. The 
.enemy Imre witness to his extraordinary valour. 
Tlie prince of Conti, in a letter to his princess, 
which was intercepted, dei hired that he saw 
the prince of Oi.wigc exposing himself to the 
greatest dangers * and that such vaUmwrichlv 
deserved the peaceable possession of the crown 
he wore. Vet, here, a-* hi every other battle 
he fought, his conduct and disposition were 
severely censured. Luxemlvnug; having ob¬ 
served the nature oTliis situation immediately 
before the engagement, is said to lute ex¬ 
claimed, 4< Now, I believe Waldeck is really 
dead;' 1 alluding to that general's^nown saga¬ 
city in choosing ground for an encampment, 
lie that as it will, he paid dear for his victory. 
His loss in officers and men exceeded that of 
the allies: and he reaped no solid advantage 
from the battle. He remained fifteen Jlavs 
inactive at Waren, w Ink king William recalling 
the duke of Wirtemherg, and drafting tnmps 
froiti Liegw.tul other garrisons, was Vi a few 
days alJTe to hazard another tngageuiefit. 

• 

CHARLEROY* TAKEN BY Till? ENEMY. 

• • 

Nothing remarkable happened during tfie 
remaining part of the campaign, until Luxem¬ 
bourg, being rejoined by Boufflers with a strong 
reinforcement from the Rhine, invested Char- 
leroy. He had taken his measures with such 
caution and dexterity, that the allies cguld 
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not frustrate his operations, without attacking 
his lines* at a great disadvantage. The king 
detached the elector of Bavaria and the duke 
of Wirtemberg, with thirty battalions and forty 
squadrons* to make a divei&ion in Flanders: 
but they returned in a few days, without having 
attempted aiyy thing of consequence. The 
garrison iff Charleroy defended the place with 
surprising valour, from the tenth of Septeml>cr 
to the eleventh of October, during w^ich period 
they had reputsed the assailants in several 
attacks: but, at length, despairing of relief, 
the governor capitulated on the most honour¬ 
able comfit ions* the reduction of the place 
was celebrated with a Tt Dmtm> and oilier re¬ 
joicings at Paris. Louis, however, in the 
mitLtbf all his glory, was extremely mortified 
when he reflected upon "the little advantage he 
\9a(\ reaped bom all his late victories The 
allies had been defeated successively at Fleurtis, 
Stcenkirk, and Landen; yet in a fortnight 
after each of those battles, \\ illiani was always 
m a condition to risk another engagement. 
Formerly, Louis had conquered half of Hoi- 
lantl, Flanders, and FrancluM omre, without a 
battle ; whereas, now be could not with lus 
utmost efforts, and alter the most signal vic¬ 
tories, pass the frontiers of the l ruled Pro¬ 
vinces. The conquest of < barleiov concluded 
the campaign in the Netherlands, and both 
armies went into vvintei-quarters. 

• 

AMP4JC.N ON THE RHINE. 

Tm* rrench army on the Rhine, under Ue 
Lorges, passed that river m the # month of 
Mav at Phihp^nirgh, and invested the city of 
lleulelbcu£ which tiny tRoh, plundered, and 
reduced to a dies. Tl^s general committed 
numberless haibarities m the Palatimrte, which 
he ravaged without even sparing the tombs of 
the dead. The French soldit$s, on this occa¬ 
sion, seem to have been actuated In the most 
brutal inhumanity. They butchered the in¬ 
habitants, violated the women, plundered the 
housed, rifled the churches, and murdered 
the priests at the altar. T hey hroAtfopen the 
electoral vault, and scattered the ashes of that 
illustrious family about the streets. They set 
fire to different garters of the city: they 
stripped about fifteen thousand of the inhabi¬ 
tants, withoflt distinction of ago or sex, and 
jlrove tliem naked into the castle, that the 
garrison niight%e the sooner induced to capi¬ 
tulate. 'Wifcic they remained like cattle in the 
open air, without food or covering, tortured 
between the fturrors of their fate and the 
terrors of a bombardment. When they were 
set at libei ty, in consequence of the fort's being 
cnrTemluefl, .t great nimibet ol them died along 
the banks of the Neckar, from cold, huuger, 
? viguksh, and despair. These enormous cruel¬ 
ties, which would have disgraced the arms of t 
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Tartarian freebooter, were acted by the express 
command of Louis XIV. of Frauce,«who has 
been celebrated by so many venal pens, not 
only as the greatest monarch, but also as the 
most polished prince of Christendom. De 
Lorges advanced towards the Neckar against 
the prince of Baden, who lay encamped on the 
other side of the riv?r: hut in ^attempting to 
pass, he was twice repulsed with considerable 
damage. J*he dauphin joining the army, which 
now amounted to seventy thousand men, 
crossed' without opposition; but found the 
Germans so advantageously posted, that he 
would not hazarch'an attack: having?therefore, 
repassed the rivers he secured Stutgard with a 
garrison, sent detachments into Flanders and 
J’iedinont, and returned in August to VeAailles. 
In Piedmont the allies c were still more unfortu¬ 
nate. The duke of Savoy and his confederates 
seemed bent upon driving the French from 
Casal and Piguerol. The first of these places was 
hljcked up, and the other actually invested. ! 
The fort of St. Bridget, that covered the place, 
was taken, and the town bombarded. Mean 
while, Catinat being reinforced, descended ; 
into the plains. The duke was so apprehen¬ 
sive of Turin, that he abandoned the siege 
of Piguerol, after having blown up the fort* 
and marched in quest of the enemy to the 
plain of Marsaglia, in the neighbourhood of 
his capital. On the fourth day of October, j 
the French advanced upoi\ them from the 
hills, between Orbasson and Prosasqu*>; and a 
desperate engagement* ensued. The enemy 
charged the left wing of the confederate* sword 
in hand yith incredible fury: though they ( 
were once repulsed, they renewed the attack 
with such impetuosity, that the Neapolitan 
and Milanese horse i»ere obliged to give w$y, 
and disdtdered the German cavalry. These 
falling upon the foot, threw the whole wing 
into confusion. <)lean while, the main body and 
the other wing sustained the charge without 
tiiuching, until they were exposed in flank by 
the defeat of the cavalry: then the whole front 
gave way, In vain the second line was brought 
up to sififain them: the horse turnedybeir 
backs, and the infantry was totally routed. In 
a word, the confederates were obliged to retire 
with precipitation, leaviqjLtheir cannon, and 
about eight thousand men killed or wounded 
on the field of battle. The dukeftf Schomberg 
having been denied the post which was his duq, 
insisted upon fighting at the htad of the troops 
maintained hy the king of Great JJfitain, who 
were posted in the centre, and behaved with 
great gallantry under the ey 9 of their com¬ 
manded. When the left wing was defeated, the 
count de I 09 Torres desired he would take 
upon him the command, and retreat witlfthe 
infantry and right wing: but be refused to act 
without the order of his highness, and said, 
Things were come to such a pass, that they 


must either conquer or die. He continued to 
animate his men with his voice and example, 
until he received a shot in the thigh. His 
valet seeing him fall, ran to his assistance, and 
called for quarter, but was killed by the enemy 
before lie *muld be understood. The duke 
being taken at the same instant, was after¬ 
wards dismissed upon his parole, and in a few 
days died at Turin, universally lamented on 
account of hjs great and amiable qualities. 
The earl of Warwick and Ifolland, who accom¬ 
panied him as a voJpn*eer</ shared his &te in 
beihg wounded and takeu prisoner: but he 
soon recovered his health and liberty* This 
victory was as unsubstantial as that of Latidcn, 
and almost as dear in the purchase; Soothe 
confederates made an obstinate defence, and 
yielded solely to superior number. The duke 
of Savoy retreated to Moncalier, and threw a 
reinforcement into Coni, which Carinat would 
not venture to besiege, so severely hud he been 
handled in the battle. He tlieiefore contented 
himself with laying the country under conn i- 
hutiori, reinforcing the garrisons of Casal, Pig- 
nerol, and Susa, and making preparations for 
repassing the mountains. The news of this 
victory* no sooner reached Paris^ than Louis 
dispatched M. de Chanlais to Turin, wilh pro¬ 
posals for detaching the duke of Sa\oy from 
the interest of the allies; and the pope, who 
.was now become a partisan of France, sii|>- 
ported the negotiation with Ins whole influ¬ 
ence : hut the French king had not yet touched 
upoti the right string. The duke continues 
deaf to all his addresses. 

TRANSACTIONS IN HUNGARY, Ac. 

France had been alike successful in her 
intrigues at the courts of Rome and Constan¬ 
tinople. The visir at the Porte had been con¬ 
verted into a*pensiuuary affd creature of Louis ; 
but the war in which the Turks had been so 
long and unsuccessfully engaged, rendered him 
so*jdious toft he people, that the grand signor 
deposed him, in order to appease their cla¬ 
mours. The English and Dutch ambassadors 
at Constantinople forthwith renewed their 
mediation for a peace with the emperor; but 
the* terms they proposed were still rejected 
with disdain. In the mean time general 
Hefisler, who commanded the imperialists in 
TransylVania, reduced the fortresses of Jeno 
and VMlaguswar. tn*th? beginning*of July 
the due doiCroy assumed the chief command 
of the Geftnan army, passed the Danube and 
tth# Saave, and invrsted Belgrade. The siege 
was carried on for some time with great vigour: 
but, at length, abandoned at the approach of 
the visir, who obliged the imperialists to repass 
the Saave, and sent out parties which made 
incursions into Upper-Hungary. The power 
of France had never been so conspicuous as at 
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this juncture, when she maintained a formi¬ 
dable navy at sea, and four great armies in 
different parts of Europe. Exclusive of the 
operations in Flanders, Germany, and Pied- 
moifl, the count de Noaillcs invested Jtoses 
in Catalonia, about the latt&r end of May, 
while at the same time it was blocked up by the 
French fleet, under the command of the count 
D’Etr£es. In a few days the place was sur- 
rendered*by capitulation, and the castle of 
Ampurias met%ith the same fate. The Spa¬ 
nish power wa§ rechufed to such a degree, that 
Noail)e£«might have proceeded in his conquests 
■without interruption, had not he been obliged 
to detach part of his army to reinforce Catinat 
jO'Piedniont. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. # 

« 

# Nothing could be more inglorious for the 
English than their operations by sea in the 
course of this summer. The king had or%red 
the admirals to use all possible despatch in 
equipping the fleets, that they might block up 
the enemy in their own ports, and protect the 
commerce, which had suffered severely from 
the Frewh privateers. They were, however, so 
dilatory iti their proceedings, that the squad¬ 
rons 01 the enemy sailed from their harbours 
before the English fleet could put to sea. About 
the middle of May it was assembled at*St. 
Helen’s, and took on boaid five regiments, in- 
tended for a descent on Brest; but this enter¬ 
prise was never attempted. When the English 
and Dutch squadron joined, so as to form a 
very numerous fleet, the public expected th*y 
would undertake some expedition import¬ 
ance : but the admirals were divided jn opinion, 
nov did their orders warrant their cvtscuuug 
any scheme of consequence.* Kdhgrcw* and 
Det/ival did uot^scape the suspicion of being 
disaffected to the service: and France was said 
to have maintained a secret correspondence 
with the malcontents in England. Louis had 
made surprising efforts to repair the damage 
which his navy had sustained. He had pur¬ 
chased several large vessels, and converted 
them into ships of war: he had laid an embargo 
on all the shipping of liis kingdom, uqtil his 
squadrons were manned ; he had mjde a grand 
naval promotion to encourage the officers and 
seamen ; and this expedient produced S won- 
dVrful Bffh it of acjivitv aud emulation. In the 
mouft of May his fleet Sailed to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, in three squadrons, eonsistnig of seventy- 
one capital ships, besides bomb* ketches, fire¬ 
ships, and tenders. # # • 

In the beginning of June, the English and 
Dutch fleets sailed down the channel. On the 
sixth, sir George Rooke was detached to the 
Straits with a squadron of threc-and-twenty 
ships, as convoy to the Mediterranean trade. 
The grand fleet returned to Torbay, wljile he 


pursued his voyage, having taken under his 
protection about four hundred merchant ships 
belonging to England^ Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. On the 
sixteenth hi3 scouts discovered part of the 
French fleet under Cape St. Vincent: next dav 
their jvhol* navy appeared, to the amount of 
eighty sail. Sixteen f>f these plied up to the 
English squadron, while the vice-admiral of 
the white jtood off to sea, to*intercept the 
ships under convoy* Sir George Rooke, by the 
advice of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, 
resolved, if |K>ssible, to ^yoid an engagement, 
wlpch could only tend to their absolute ruin. 
He forthwith sent orders to the small ships 
that were near the land, to put into the neigh¬ 
bouring ports of Fsyfo, St. Lucar, and CaTliz, 
while he himself stood off with an easy sail for 
the protection of the rest. About six in the 
evening, ten sail of the eftemy came up with 
two Dutch ships of war, commanded by the 
captains Schrijver and Vander-FoeJ, who see¬ 
ing no possibility of escaping, tacked in shore; 
and, thus drawing the French after <hem, 
helped to save the rest of the fleet. When 
attacked they made a most desperate defence, 
but at last were overpowered by numbers, 
and taken. An English ship of war and a 
rich pinnace were burned; jiine-and-twemy 
merchant vessels were taken, and about fifty 
destroyed by the counts de Tourville and 
D'Etrees. Seren of the largest Smyrna ships 
fell fhto thj hands of M. de Cortiegun, and 
four he sunk in iay of Gibt altar, Thu 


value of the loss sustained on this occasion 
amounted to one million sterling* Meanwhile 
Rooke stood off with a # fresh gale, and on the 
nineteenth sent home the Lark ship of war 
iwith the news of his misfortune; then he bore 
away for the Madeiras, where hating taken in 
wood and water, he set sail fur Ireland, and on 
the thin! day of August arrived at Cork, with 
fifty sail, including ships of war and trading 
vessels. He detached captain Fairborne to 
Kinsale, with all his squadron, except six ships 
of The line, with which, in pursuance of orders, 
h# joined the great fleet then cruising in the 
chops of the Channel. On the twenty-fifth day 
of August, they returned tQ St. Helen’s, and 
the four regimens were lauded. On the nine¬ 
teenth dav of September, fifteen Dutch ships 
of the line, and two frigates, set sail for Hol¬ 
land ; and twenty-six sail, with seven fire-ships, 
were assign off as guard-ships duiing the winter. 


EXPEDITION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The French admirals, instead of pursuing 
Rooke to Madeira, made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt upon Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar, 
where the merchants sunk their ships, that 
they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Then they sailed along the coast of 
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Spain, destroyed some English and Dutch | the English, and took their measures accord- 
vessels at Malaga, Alicaut, and other places; I ingly for their destruction. 1 bey collected and 
and returned in triumph to Toulon. About I compared a good number of particulars, that 
this period, sir Francis Wheeler returned to / seemed to justify their suspicion of |ie.ic icry. 
England with his squadron, from an *unfop- J But tjie misfortunes of the nation, in a/l^iro- 
tun ate expedition in the West Judies. Jn con- I liability, arose ftom a motley-ministry, divided 


function with colonel Codrington, governor of 
the Leeward Islands, Re made unsuccessful 
attempts upon the islands of Martinique and 
Dominique. Then he sailed to Boston in New 
England, with a view to concert an expedition 
against Quebec, which was judged irnpracti- | 
cable. He aftcrwarc^ steered for Plaeqptia in 
Newfoundland, which he* would have attached 
without hesitation; bht the design was rejected 
by a majority of voices in the council of war. 
Thus disappointed, he sty. sail for England; 
and arrived at Portsm >uth in a very shattered 
condition, the greater part of his men having 
died in the course of this voyage. 

BENBOW BOMBARDS ST. MALOES. 

Itf November another effort was made to 
annoy the enemy. Commodore Ben bow sailed 
with a squadron of twelve capital ships, four 
bomb-ketches, ancl ten brigantines, to the 
coast of St. Maloes, and anchoring within half 
a mile of the ywvn, cannonaded and bom¬ 
barded it for three days successively. Then his 
men landed on an island, where they burned 
a convent. On the nineteenth 4hey took the 
advantage of a dark night, a fre|h galef 1 and 
a strong tide, to send in S f re-ship of a par¬ 
ticular contrivance, styled the Infernal, iq 
order to bunwthc town: but she struck upon 
a rock before she arrived at the place, and the 
engineer was obliged to set her on file, anrl 
retreat. She continued b«ruing for some time, 
and at last fclew up, with such an explosion as 
shook the whole town like an earthquake, 
unroofed three hundred houses, and broke all 
the glass and earthen-ware for three leagues 
around. A capstan that weighed two hundred 
pounds was transported into the place, and 
falling upon a house, levelled it to the ground: 
the greatestpart of the wall towards the s%t 
tumbled down; and the inhabitants were over¬ 
whelmed with consternation: so that a small 
number of troops might have taken possession 
without resistance; but there was not a sol¬ 
dier on board. Nevertheless, the sailors took 
and demolished Quince-fort, and did consider¬ 
able damage to the town of St. Imloes, which 
had been a nest of privateers that infesxe^l the 
English commerce. Though this ^ttempt was 
executed with great spirit, and some success, 
the clamoflrs of the people became louder and 
louder. They scrupled not to say, that the 
councils of the nation were betrayed; ancf 
their suspicions rose even to the secretary’s 
office. They observed, that the French were 
previously acquainted with all the motions of i 


among themselves, who, instead of acting in 
concert for the public good, employed all their 
influence to thwart the views and blacken 
the reputations of each other. Thttpeople in 
general exclaimed against (He marquis of 
Caermarthen, the earl# <Jf Nottingham awd 
Rochester, who had acquired great credit with 
the queen, and, from their hatred to the whigs, 
betrayed the interests of the nation. 

* 

+ 

THE TRENCH KING 11AS RECOCRSK 
t TO THE MEDIATION OF DENMARK. 

t 

But if the English were discontented, the f 
French were miserable, in spite of all their 
victories. That kingdom laboured under a 
dreadful famine, occasioned partly from unfa¬ 
vourable seasons, and partly from the war, 
which had not left hands sufficient to cultivate 
the ground. Notwithstanding all the diligence 
and providence of their ministry, in Jmnging 
supplies of corn from Sweden and Denmark, 
their care in regulating the price, and furnish¬ 
ing tlie markets, their liberal contributions 
ford.be relief of the indigent; multitudes pe¬ 
rished of want, and the whole kingdom was 
reduced to pov< rty and distress. Louis pined 
in the midst ot his success. lie saw his sub¬ 
jects exhausted by a ruinous war, in which 
tti*y ha d been involved by his ambition. He 
tampered*with the allies apart, in hopes of 
dividing aqd detaching them from the grand 
i confederacy ■ he solicited the northern crowns 
to engage as mediators lor a general peace. 

A memorial w^ actually presented by the 
Danish minister to king William, by which it 
appears, that the French king would have been 
contented to purchase a peace with some con¬ 
siderable concessions: but the terms were re¬ 
jected bv the king of England, whose ambition 
and revenge were not yet gratified ; and whose 
subjects, though heavily laden, could still bear 
additiojiid lAirdens. 

The jacojiites had been very attentive to the 
progress of dissatisfaction in England, which 
they ft merited with their usual assiduity. 
"She late declaration of knig^James beefi 
couched ifl such impeftmis terms as gave of¬ 
fence even to some of those who favoured bis 
interest. The*earl of Middleton, fherefote, in 
th^beginning of the year repaired to St. Ger¬ 
mains, and obtained another, which contained 
the promise of a general pardon without excep¬ 
tion, and every other concession that a British 
subject could demand of his sovereign. About 
the latter end of May, two men, named Can¬ 
ning and Dormer, were apprehended for dis* 
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persing copies of this paper, tried at the Old- 
Bailey, found guilty of not only dispersing, 
but also of composing a false and seditious 
libel, sentenced to pay five hundred marks 
a-pinc, to stand three times in the pillory i and 
find sureties for their good behaviour. But no 
circumstance reflected more disgrace on this 
reign, than the fate of Anderton, the supposed 
printer of some tracts against the government. 
He was brought to trial for Jjigh treason: he 
made a vigortmsMlefencc, in spite of the insults 
and discouragement* 1% sustained from a par¬ 
tial benc(j. As nothing but presumptions ap¬ 
peared against him, the jury scrupled to bring 
in a verdict that would affect his life, until 
they were reviled and reprimanded by judge 
T^reby: then they found him guilty. In vain, 
recourse was had to the queen’s mercy: he 
suffered death at Tvlmrii; and left a paper, 

E retesting solemnly against the proceedings of 
he court, which lie affirmed was appointed, 
not to try, hut to convict him; ami petiti^i- 
ing heaven to forgive hi* penitent jury. The 
severity of the government was likewise ex¬ 
emplified in the case of some adventurers, who 
having equipped privateers to cruise upon the 
English, under joint commissions from the 
late king Dames and Louis XIV. happened to 
be taken by the English ships of war. Dr. 

>’ ’vs, the king’s ad\ocate, being commanded 
o proceed against them as guilty of tieason 
and piracy, refused to commence the prose¬ 
cution; and gave his opinion in writing, that 
they were neither traitors nor pirates. He 
supported his opinion by arguments before the 
council ■ these were answered by Di. Littleton^ 
who succeeded him in the oflice from which 
he w j as dismissed; ami the prisoner* were exe¬ 
cuted as traitors. The jacobites did nut f^il to 
retort those arts upon the goveymient, which 
their adversaries had so successfully practiced 
in the late reign. ^Fhey inveighed against the 
vindictive spirit of the administration, and 
taxed it with encouraging informers and false 
witnesses; a charge for which tdiere wa**loo 
much foundation. 

The friends of Janies in Scotland still con¬ 
tinued to concert designs in his favour but 
their correspondence was detected, «aml their 
aims defeated, by the vigilance of the iftimstrv 
in that kingdom. Secretary Jonston'not only 
kept a watchful eye over all their transactions, 
but by a dgjfterous management of coiftt libera¬ 
lity amsifavour, ap|#asPd the discontents of the 
presbyterians so effectually, that tjie king ran 
no risque in assembling the parliament. Some 
offices were bestowed upon the leaders of •tin* 
kirk-party; and the duke of Hamilton, beifig 
reconciled to the government, was appointed 
commissioner. On the eighteenth day of April, 
the session wa9 opened, and the king’s letter, 
replete with the most cajoling expressions, 
being read, the parliament proceeded to exhibit 


undeniable specimens of their good-humour. 
They drew up a very affectionate answer to 
his majesty’s letter: they voted an addition of 
six new regiments to the standing forc*s of 
the kingdom: they granted a supply of above 
one hundred and fifty thousand pound* sterling 
to his rpajetfy: they enacted a law for levying . 
qjen to serve on hoard the royal navy: \ hey 
fined all absentees, wlielher lords or commons; 
and vacated tjie seats of all those commissioners 
who refused to take the oath of assurance, 
which was equivalent to an abjuration of king 
Janies: they set on foot enquiry about an 
intended invasion: they published some inter¬ 
cepted letteis, supposed td be written to Uang 
James by Nevil Payne, whom they committed 
to prison, and threatened with a trial lor "high 
treason; but he eluded the danger, by threat¬ 
ening in his turn to impeach those who had 
made their peace with the government: they 
passed an act for the comprehension of such 
of the episcopal clergy as should condescend 
to take the oaths‘by the tenth dav of July. 
AH that the general assembly required of fehfcin 
wa% an oiler to subscribe the confession of 
faith, and to acknowledge pie*bvtery .is* the 
only government of the Scottish church: but 
they neither submitted to these terms nor 
took tlie oaths within tin* limited time,so that 
they forfeited all legal right to their hcnehces. 
\e\ei thcless, they continued in possession, and 
eviii received private assuiniieci of the king f s 
protection. It was one of \\ illi m.’s political 
maxims, to eSuit domestic enemies; but 
it was never attended with any good effect. 
Tin* indulgence gave offence to#thc presbv- 
terians, and ^former distractions began to 
revive. • # 

THE KING RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 

Tin: king having prevailed upon the states- 
general to augment their lmd forces and navy 
for tin* service of the ensuing campaign, em¬ 
barked for England, and arrived at Kensington 
on tffe thirtieth day of October. Finding the 
people clamorous and discontented^he tiade 
of the nation decayed, tin* affairs of state mis¬ 
managed, and the ministers recriminating 
upon one another, he perceived the necessity 
of changing hands, and resolved to take his 
measures accordingly. Sunderland, his chief 
counsellor, icprc*eutcd, that the torics w^e 
averse to the continuance of a war which had 
been proA^live of nothing but damage and 
disgrace; where;**, the whigs were much more, 
tractable, aud^vould bleed fieelv, partly from 
the terrois of invasion and popery, partly from 
the ambition of being courted by the crown, 
and partly from the prospect of advantage, in 
advancing money to the government on the 
finds established by parliament: for that sort 
of traffic which obtained the appellation of 
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the monied-interest was altogether a whiggish 
institution. The king revolved these obser¬ 
vations in his own v mind; and, in the mean 
time, the parliament met on the seventh day 
of November, pursuant to the last prorogation. 
In his speech, he expressed his resentment 
against those who were the authors, of the 
miscarriages at sea; represented the necessity 
of increasing the land forces and the navy; 
and demanded a suitable supply jbr these pur¬ 
poses. In order to pave the way to their con¬ 
descension, he had already dismissed from his 
council the earl of Nottingham, whp, of all 
his ministers, was tba most odious to* the 
people. His place would have been immedi¬ 
ately filled with the earl of Shrewsbury i but 
that‘nobleman suspecting this was a change of 
men rather than of measures, stood aloof for 
some time, until he received such assurances 
from the king as quitted his scruples, and then 
he accepted the office of secretary. The lieu¬ 
tenancy for the city of London, and all other 
commissions over England, were altered with 
a view to favour the whig interest; and the 
individuals of that party were indulged with 
many places of trust and profit: but the toiies 
were too powerful in the house of commons to 
be exasperated, and therefore a good number 
of them were retained ill office. 

BOTH HOUSES ENQUIRE INTO THE 
MISCARRIAGES liV SEA. 

M 

On the sixth day of the session, the com¬ 
mons unanimously resulted to support tli'dr 
majesties and their government; to enquire* 
into miscarriages; a$d to consider of means 
for preserving the trade of the nation. The 
•Turkey company were summoned to produce 
the petitions they had delivered to the com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty for convoy; lord 
Falkland, who sat at the head of that hoard, 
gave in copies of all the orders and directions 
sent to sir George Rook concerning the Straits 
fleet, together with a list of all the ships at 
that time mcommission. It appeared, in the 
s»e of this enquiry, that the inisramag*» of 
Rook’s fleet was in a great measure owing to 
the misconduct of the admirals, and the neglect 
of the victualling-office; but they were screened 
by a majority. Mr. Harley, one pf the com¬ 
missioners for taking and stating the public 
accounts, delivered a report, which contained 
a charge of peculation against lord Falkland. 
Rainsford, receiver of the rights ancVperQuisitcs 
of the navy, confessed that hc^had received 
and paid more money than that which was 
charged in the accounts; and, ii. particular, 
that he had paid four thousand pounds to lord 
Falkland, by bis majesty’s order. This lord 
had acknowledged before the commissioners, 
that he had paid one half of the sum, by the 
king’s order, to a person who was not a mem¬ 


ber of either house; and that the remainder 
was still iu his hands. Rainsiord owned he 
had the original letter which he received 
from Falkland, demanding the money; and 
this.nobleinau desiring to see it, detained the 
voucher; a circumstance that incensed the 
commons to such a degree, that a motion was 
made for committing him to the Tower, and 
debated with great warmth, blit was at last 
over-ruled by the majority. Nevertheless, they 
agreed to make him sensible of their displea¬ 
sure, and he was rej rihianrired in his pl&ce. 
The house of lords having also enquired into 
the causes of the miscarriages at sea, very 
violent debates arose, and at length the majo¬ 
rity resolved, that the admirals had done well 
in the execution of the order they had received. 
This was a triumph over the whig lords, who had 
so eagerly prosecuted the affair, and now pro¬ 
tested against the resolution, not without great 
appearance of reason. The next stt»p of the 
levels, was to exculpate the earl of Nottingham, 
as the blame seemed to lie with him, on the 
supposition that the admirals were innocent. 
With a view, therefore, to transfer this blame 
to Trenchard, the whiggish secretary, the ear* 
gave the house to understand, that Jae h;id re 
cei\cd intelligence from Paris in the beginning 
of June, containing a list of the enemies’ fleet 
and the time of their sailing; that this was 
communicated to a committee of the council, 
and particularly imparted to secretary Treneh- 
aril, whose province it was to transmit instruc¬ 
tions to the admirals. Two conferences passed 
on this subject between the lords and commons. 
Trenchard delivered in his defence in wriling; 
and wa?i in his turn screened by the whole 
efforts of* the ministry, in which the whig in¬ 
fluence now predominated. Thus, an enquiry 
of such national consequence, which took its 
rise from the Ring’s own exnrcssion of resent¬ 
ment against the delinquents, was stifled by 
the arts of the court, because it was likely to 
affect one of its creatures: for, though there 
was no premediated treachery in the case, the 
interest of the public was certainly sacrificed to 
the mutual animosity of the ministers. The 
charge of lord Falkland being resumed in the 
housf of commons, he appeared to have begged 
and received of the king the remaining two 
thousand pounds of money which had been 
paid c by Rainsford: he was therefore declared 
guilty of a high misdemeanor anCHbreach' of 
trust, atul committ&l to the Tower; from 
whence, howvver, he wa6 in two days discharged 
upon his petition. 

, ** 

VAST SUMS GRANTED FOR THE SER« 
VICES OF THE ENSUING YEAR. 

Harley, Foley, andHarcourt, presented to 
the house a state of the receipts and issues of 
the Revenue, together with two reports from the 
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commissioners of accounts, concerning sums 
issued foifc secret-services, and to members of 
oarliamcut. This was a discovery of the most 
•candtlous practices in the mystery of corrup- 
tiun**ei|ually exercised on the individuals of 
noth parties, in occasional bounties, grants, 
places, pensions, equivalents, and additional 
salaries. The ina! con tents, therefore, justly 
observed, the house of commons was so ma¬ 
naged thatthe king could baffle any hill, quash 
all grievances, sflHe accounts, and rectify the j 
articles of Limeftck* ^hen the coniinoiy> took 
into consideration the estimates and supplies 
of the ensuing year, the king demanded forty 
thousand men for the navy, and above one him- 
drefl thousand for the purposes of the land- 
service, Before the house consideml these 
t*noi mous demands, they granted four hundred ( 
thousand pounds by way of advance, 1*> quiet 
the clamours of the seamen, who were become 
mutinous and desperate for want of pay, up¬ 
wards of one million being due to them 
wages. Then the commons voted the number 
of men required for the navy: but they wpre 
so ashamed of that for the army, that they 
thought it necessary to act in such a manner 
as sliouldomply that they still retained some 
regard for their country. They called for all 
the treaties subsisting between the king and his 
allies: they examined the different propoitions 
of the troops furnished hy the resjw rtive 
powers: they considered the intended aug¬ 
mentations, ami fixed the establishment of the 
year at fourscore and three thousand, one hun¬ 
dred, and twenty-one men, including oflireis. 
Tor the maintenance of these they allotted the 
Bum of two millions, five hundred anti thirty 
thousand, five hundred, ami nine* pounds. 
They granted two millions for the navy • and 
about five hundred thousand pounds to make 
good tin 1 deficitq^ie* of the •annuity and 
poll-bills; so that the supplies for the year 
amounted to about five millions and a half, 
raised bv a land-tax of four shillings in the | 
pound, by two more lives iu the annuities, a 
further excise on beer, a new duty on salt, and 
a lottery. 

Though the malcontents in parliament could 
not withstand this torrent of profusion* 4 hey 
endeavoured to distress the court-interest, hy 
reviving the popular bills of the preceding 
session; such as that for regulating^trials in 
cases Iffljh treason, jthe other for the more 
frequent calling and meeting of parliaments, 
and that concerning free and iirftmrtial pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament. The first was # ne- 
glected in the house of lords; the second xw$ j 
rejected; the third was passed by the com¬ 
mons, on the supposition that it would be 
defeated in the other house. The lords re¬ 
turned it with certain amendments, to which 
the commons would not agree: a conference 
ensued; the peers receded from their corsec- 


ft 

tbu», and passed tin bill, to which the km-, 
however, refused his assent. Nothing could 
be more unpopular and dan-erous than sueli 
a step at this juncture. The commons, iu 
order tf> recover some credit with the people, 
determined to disapprove of his majesty's 
conduct. The house farmed itself into a com¬ 
mittee, to take the state of the kingdom into 
consideration. They resolved, £hat whoever 
I advised the king to refuse the royal a^erit to 
that bill, w'as an enemy to their majesties and 
! the kingdom. They likewise presented ae 
address* expressing their Concern that he had 
not^iven his consent fo tfce bill; and beseech¬ 
ing his majesty to hearken for the future to 
the,advice of his parliament, rather than-»to 
the counsels of particular persons, ul*> might 
have private interests of their own, separate 
from those of his majesty and his people. The 
king thanked them for their zeal, professed a 
warm regard for their constitution, and as¬ 
sured them he would look upon all panics as 
enemies who should endeavour to lessen Jhe 
confidence sulM^t'ug between the sovereign 
and the people. The members in the oppo¬ 
sition were not at all satisfied with this general 
replv. A day being appointed to take it into 
eonsideiation, a warm debate was maintained 
w ith equal eloquence and acrimony. At length 
the question being put, that an address should 
be made for a more explicit answer, it passed 
in tliejiegativuliy a great majority. 

• » 

evtuslishmeVt or the bank of 

• ENGLAND. # 

Thf. ejfy of London petitioned that a par¬ 
liamentary provision might be made for the 
(ftphans, whose fortunes they haii scant)a 
lously squandered away. Such an application 
had beeu made in the preceding session, anti 
rejected with disdain, as an imposition on the 
public: hut now those scruples were removed, 
anti the house passed a bill for this purpose, 
consisting of many clauses, extending to dif¬ 
ferent charges on the city lands,'nwquedurts, 
and^ersonaI estates; imposing duties on bind¬ 
ing apprentices, constituting freemen, as also 
upon wines and coals imported into Londcri. 
On the twenty-third day of March these bills 
received th% royal assent; and the king took 
that opportunity of recommending despatch, 
•as the season of the year w r as far advanced, and 
the eneni£ diligently employed in making pre« 
parations ftfr an early campaign. The scheme 
of a national 4>ank, like those of Amsterdam 
and Genoa, had been recoin mended# to tl.e 
ministry, as an excellent institution, as well 
for^the credit and security of the government, 
as the increase of trade and circulation. On£ 
project w r as invented by Dr. Hugh Cham* 
berlain, proposing the circulation of tickets 
on land-security: but William Patenon was 
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author ofthat which was carried intoexecution 
by the interest of Michael Godfrey, and other 
active projectors. The scheme was founded on 
the notion of a transferable fund, and a circu¬ 
lation by bill on the credit of a largefrcapital. 
Forty merchants subscribed to the amount of 
five hundred thousand pounds, fcs Refund of 
ready money, to circulate one millufti at cigXt 
percent, to be lent to the government; and 
even this fund of ready money tore the same 
interest. When it was properly digested in the 
cabinet, and a majority in parliament secured 
for its reception,jtluc undertakers for *ihe court 
introduced it into the house of commons? and 
expatiated upon the natiooal*ndvantages that 
wpuld accrue from such a measure. They said 
it would rescue the nation out of the hands of 
extortioners and usurers, lower interest, raise 
the value of land, revive and establish public 
credit, extend circul it ion, consequently im¬ 
prove commerce, facilitate the annual supplies, 
and connect the people the more closely with 
the government. The piojcrt was violently 
opposed by a strong parly, who affirmed that 
it would become a monopoly, and engross the 
whole money of the kingdom : that, as it must 
infallibly be subset vient to government views, 
it might be employed to the worst purposes of 
arbitrary power: that, instead of assisting, it 
would weaken commerce, by tempting people 
to withdraw their money from trade, and em¬ 
ploy it in stock-jobbing: that it would produce 
a swarm of biokcrs aud jobber* to prey upon 
their fellow-creatures, encourage fraud aud 
gaming, and further corrupt the morals of (be 
nation. N<h withstanding these objections, the 
bill made its way through the two houses, es¬ 
tablishing the funds Tor the security and ad¬ 
vantage of the subscribers; empowering their 
majesties to incorporate them l>y the name of 
the governor and company of the bank of Eng¬ 
land, under a pro\iso, that at any time after the 
first day of August, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and five, upon a year’s notice, 
and the repayment of the twelve hundred 
thousand £gtinds, the said corporation should 
cease and determine. The bill likewise un¬ 
tamed clauses of appropriation for the* services 
of the. public. The whole subscription was 
filled in ten days alter its being opened; and 
the court of directors completed (he payment 
before the expiration of the time prescribed by 
the act, although they did not c^Jl in more than 4 
seven hundred and twenty thousand founds of 
the money subscribed. All these fifhdsqiroving 
inadequate to the estimates, Jibe commons 
broughtjn a hill to impose stamp duties upon 
all vellum, parchment, and paper, used in 
almost every kind of intercouse between t^an 
and man ; and they crowned the oppression of 
the year with another grievous tax upon car¬ 
riages, under the name of a bill for licensing 
and regulating hackney and stage-coaches. 


EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S CHARTER. 

The commons, in a clause of the bill for 
taxing several joint-stocks, provided, that in 
case, of a default in the payment of that tax, 
within the lime limited by the act, the charter 
of the comjiany so failing should he deemed 
void and forfeited. The East-India company 
actually neglected their payment, and the 
public imagined the ministry would seize thh 
opportunity of dissolving a r monopoly against 
which so many comph&us hah been made r but 
the directors understood their owrc strength; 
and, instead of being broken, obtained the 
promise of a new charter. This was no sooner 
known, than the controversy between th m 
and their adversaries was revived with such 
animosity, that the council thought proper to 
indulge both parties with a hearing. As this 
produced no resolution, the merchants who 
opposed the company petitioned, that, in the 
us‘an xvhile, the new charier might be sus¬ 
pended. Addresses of the same kind were 
presented by a groat number of clothiers, linen- 
drapers, and other dealers. To these a written 
answer xvas published by the company: the 
merchants printed a reply, in which they un¬ 
dertook to proxe, that the company had been 
guilty of unjust and unwarrantable actions, 
tending to the scandal of religion, the dis¬ 
honour of*the nation, the reproach of our law'*, 
the oppression of the people, and the ruin '* 
trade. They obseivod, that two private &! 
had exported in one year three times as inur : 
cloths as the company had exported in thier 
years. They offered to send more cloth and 
Englislf'mcrchandise to the (ndjes in one year, 
than tl».f company had exported in five; to 
furnish the government with five hundred tons 
of salt-pet re J>>r less than one half of the usual 
price; aud they represente/k t hat the company 
could neither load the ships they petitioned for 
m England, nor reload them in the East- 
Indies. In spite of all these remonstrances, 
the new charter passed the great seal; though 
the grants contained in it weie limited in such 
a manner, that they did not amount to an ex¬ 
clusive privilege, and subjected the company 
to sack Alterations, restrictions, and qualifi¬ 
cations, as the king should direct b< fore the 
twenty-ninth day of September. This indul¬ 
gence, ajiu other favours granted t„ the com¬ 
pany, were privately purchased of'Vhe minis¬ 
try, aucf became productive of a loud outcry 
against the government. The merchants pub¬ 
lished a journal of the whole transaction, and 
petitioned the house of commons that their 
liberty of trading to the East-Indies might be 
confirmed by parliament. Another petition 
was presented by the company, praying that 
their charier might receive a parliamentary 
sanction- Both parties employed all their 
address in making private application to thr 
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members. The house having- examined the 
different charters, the book of their new sub¬ 
scriptions, and every particular relating to the 
company, resolved that all the subjects of 
England had an equal right to trade to the 
East-1 udies, unless prohibited by act of parlia¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL NATURALIZATION BILL. 

• 

Bur nothing engrossed the attention of the 
pufllic more than a lull which was brought into 
the house for a general* naturalization of all 
foreign protestauts. The advocates for this 
measure alleged. That great part of the lands 
ofr England lay uncultivated - that the strength 
of a nation consisted in the number of inha¬ 
bitants: that the jieople were thinned by the 
war and foreign von ages, and required *an ex¬ 
traordinary supply: that a great number of 
protestauts, persecuted in France and other 
countries, would gladly remove to a laurPof 
freedom, and bring along with them their 
wealth ami manufacture' - that the commu¬ 
nity had bet 11 laigely repaid for the protection 
granted to those refugees who had already set¬ 
tled in th^kingd mi. They had introduced se¬ 
veral new branches of niaimiaetuie. promoted 
industry, and lowered the pnee of labour; a 
circumstance of the utmost importance to 
trade, oppressed as it was with taxes, and ex¬ 
posed to uncommon h 1 / ml from the encim. 
The opponents of the hill urged with great 
vehemence, That it would eheapcn the birth¬ 
right of Englishmen : that the want of culture 
was owing to the oppression of tlie^ tine 
that foreigners being admitted into the privi- 
li ges of the British trade, would gro\? w< althy 
at the expense of their benefactors, and trans¬ 
fer the* fori lines they had gaihed into their 
native country at the k eduction in the 
price of labour would he a national grievance, 
while many thousands of English manufacturers 
wcie starving ior want of emjdo)ment, and 
the price of provisions continued so high, that 
even those who w*ere employed could scarce 
supply their families with bread, that the real 
design of the hill was to make such an aeces- 
sion to the disseuters as would render them 
an equal match in the hodv-politic for those 
of the church of England; to create a greater 
dependence on the crown, and, m i*word, to 
supply^ Iffreign hdtuWwjjh foreign iqembcrs. 
Sir John Knight, a member of the hou«e, in 
a speech upon Xhis subject, exaggerated the had 
consequences that would attend such a bill # 
with all the wit and virulence of satire:*it 
was printed and dispersed through the king¬ 
dom and raised such a flame among the peo¬ 
ple, as had not appeared since the revolution. 
They exclaimed, that all offices would he con¬ 
ferred upon Dutchmen, who would become 
lord-dune*, and prescribe the modes of religion 


and government; anil they tallied sir John 
Knight as the saviour of the nation. 4 The 
courtiers, incensed at the progress of this cla¬ 
mour, complained in the house of the speech 
which bad been printed; and sir Johu was 
threatened with expulsion and imprisonment. 
He, therefore, thought proper to disown the 
paper, which was burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. This sacrifice served ouly 
to increase the popular disturbance, which 
rose to such a height of violence, that the 
court-party began to tremble ; and the bill 
was dropped for the pre£e..t. 

Lord Con mgs by and Mr. Porter had com¬ 
mitted the most flagrant acts of oppression in 
Ireland. These had been explained, durug 
the last session, by thOgentlemen who appealed 
against the administration of lord Sidney: but 
they were screened hy the ministry; and, there¬ 
fore, the earl of Bcllamont now impeached them 
in the house of commons, of which he and they 
were members. After an examination of the 
articles exhibited against them, the roinmqns, 
who wcie by this time at the devotion of the 
court, declared, that, considering the state of 
affairs in Ireland, they did not think them fit 
grounds for an impeachment.—In the course of 
this session, the nation sustained another mis¬ 
fortune in the fate of sir Francis Wheeler, who 
had been appointed rommauder in chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron. He received in- 
struot^ms to take under his convoy the mer¬ 
chant ships l*und toifurki v, Spain, and Italy; 
to cruize thirty dafs in a eerlahi latitude, for 
tl* protection of the Spanish platfleet, home¬ 
ward hound ; to leave part of his squadron at 
Cadiz, a%r k onvoy to the trade for England; to 
proceed with the rest Jo the Mediterranean; 
A join the Spanish fleet in his return ; and to 
act in concert with them, until lie should be 
joined by the fit et from Turkey aud the Straits, 
and accompany them hack to England. About 
the latter end of October he set sail from Saint 
Helen's, and in January arrived at Cadiz with 
the -diips under his convoy. There leaving 
rear-admiral Hopson, he prorecAlU for the 
Miltfiterranean. in the hay of Gibraltar lie 
was overtaken bv a dreadful tempest, under a 
lee-shore, which he could not possibly weather, 
and where live ground was so foul that no 
anchor wou\l hold. This expedient, however, 
was tried. A great number of ships were driven 
’ashore, and iHany perished. The admiral’s 
ship foundered at sea, and he and all his crew 
were fohried in the deep, except two Moors 
who wen* miraculously preserved. Two other 
ships of the line, three ketches, and«ix mer¬ 
chant ships wore lost. The remains of the 
licit wore so much shattered, that, instead of 
prosecuting their voyage, they returned to 
Cadiz, in order to be refitted, and sheltered 
from the attempts of the French squadrons, 
which were still at sea, under the command of 
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Chateau-Renaud and Gabaret. On the twenty- 
fifth day of April, the king closed the session 
with a speech in the usual style, and the par¬ 
liament was prorogued to the eighteenth day 
of September. [See note K, at the entfiof this 
rot.] 

• * 

THE ENGLISH ATTEMPT TO MAKE A* 
DESCENT IN CAMARET-R4Y. 

f 

Louis of France being 1 tired of the war, which 
bad impoverished his country, continued to 
tamper with the dtihe of Savoy, and, shy the 
canal of the pope, unyie lome offers to the king 
of Sfyain, which were rejected. Meanwhile he 
resolved to stand upon the defensive duringrthe 
ensuing campaign, in evefy part but Catalonia, 
where his whole naval force might co-operate 
with the count de^Noidlles, who commanded 
the land-army. King William having received 
intelligence of the design upon Barcelona, en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the junction of the Brest 
ami Toulon squadrons, by sending Russel to 
sea as early as the fleet could be in a condition 
to sail: but lie fore he arrived at Portsmouth, 
the Brest squadron had quitted thAt harbour, 
On the third day of May the admiral sailed 
from St. Helen’s with the combined squadrons 
of England and Holland, amounting to ninety 
ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, and 
tenders. He detached captain Pritchard of the 
Monmouth with two fire-shipfe, to desfrny a 
fleet of French tnerchant.ships iK'ar Conquet- 
bay; and this service bei ngf performed, here- 
turned to St. Helen's, where he had left Shr 
Cloudesley Sfiovrl with a squadron, to take on 
board a body of land-forces, iiftemjed for a 
descent upon the coast of France. These being 
embarked# under the * command of general 
Ptolemache, the whole fleet sailed again on 
the twenty-ninth of May. The laud and sea- 
officers, in a council of war, agreed that part 
of the fleet designed for this expedition should 
separate from the rest, and proceed to Camaret- 
bay, where the forces should he lauded. # On 
the fifth dap/of June, lord Berkeley, who com¬ 
manded this squadron, parted with the grtdid 
fleet, and on the seventh anchored "between 
the bays of Camaret and Bertaume. Next 
day the marquis of Caermarthcn, afterwards 
duke of Leeds, who served under Berkeley, as 
rear-admiral of the blue, entered Camaret-bay 
with two large ships and six frigates, to cover 
the troops in landing. The French^, had re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the design, # anth taken 
such precautions, under the conduct of the 
celebrated engineer, Vauban, that the English 
were exposed to a terrible fire from ne^-crected 
batteries, as well as from a strong body«of 
troops, and though the ships cannonaded them 
with great vigour, the soldiers could not main¬ 
tain any regularity in landing. A good number 
were killed in the open boats before tliey 


reached the shore; and those who landed were 
soon repulsed, in spite of all the endeavours of 
general Ptolemache, who received a wound in 
the thigh, which proved mortal. Seven hundred 
soldiers are said to have been lost on tins oc¬ 
casion, besides (hose who were killed on board 
of the ships. The Monk ship of war was towed 
off with great difficulty: but a Dutch fri&aie 
of thirty guns fell into the hands of the 
enemy. • • 

After this unfortunate attempt, lord Berke¬ 
ley, wi/h the advice of ifcouncil of war, saifcd 
back for England, ancVat St. Helen'* received 
orders from the queen to call a council, and 
deliberate in what manner the ships and forces 
might be best employed. They agreed ‘ t* 
make some attempt upon the coast of Nor- 
jnarnly. With this view they set sail on the 
fifth dfy of July. They bombarded Dieppe, 
and reduced the greatest part of the town tot 
ashes. Thence they steered to Havre-de-Grace, 
whftdi met with the same fate. They harassed 
the French troops, who marched after them 
along-shore. They alarmed the whole coast, 
and filled every town with such consternation, 
that they would have been abandoned by the 
inhabitants, had not they been detained by 
military force. On the twenty-sixth of July, 
lord Berkeley returned to St. Helen’s, where 
he quitted the fleet, and the command devolved 
upon sir Cloudesley Shovel. This officer having 
received instructions to make an attempt upon 
Dunk irk, sailed round i^ the Downs, where he 
was joined by M. Meesters, with six-and-twenty 
Dutch pilots. On the twelfth of September he 
appeared before Dunkirk; and next day sent 
in the Ctiarles galley, with two bomb-ketches, 
and as many of the machines called infernal*. 
Thes^were set on fire without effect; and the 
design miscarried: then Shovel steered to 
Calais, which Jmving bomjwded with little 
success, he returned to the coast of England; 
and the liomb-ketches and machines were sent 
into the river ^Thames. 

ADMIRAL RUSSEL RELIEVES BAR¬ 
CELONA. 

DlxiiVG*these transactions, admiral Russel, 
with the grand fleet, sailed for the Mediicrr t- 
nean^ and being joined by rear-admiral Neville 
from Ca^jz, together with Callembergh and 
‘Evertzen, be steered tow^rdr Rarcelffita^which 
was besieged by the French fleet and army. At 
his approach?Tourville retired ^ith precipita¬ 
tion jnto the harbour of Toulon; and Noailles 
abandoned his enterprise. The Spanish af¬ 
fairs were in such a deplorable condition, that 
without this timely assistance the kingdom 
must have been undone. While he continued 
in the Mediterranean, the French admiral 
durst not venture to appear at sea; and all 
his projects were disconcerted. After having 
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asserted the, honour of the British flag in those 
teas during the whole summer, he sailed in the 
begiuniugtf November to Cadiz, where, by an 
express order of the king, he passed the winter, 
during ^vhich, he took such' precautions for 
* preventing Tourvilie from passing the Straits, 
that he did not think proper to risk the 
passage. 

CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS. 

It •will now b& neffellary to describe the 
operations on the continent. In the middle of 
May king William arrived iri Holland, where 
he consulted with the 6tates-general. On the 
thiarl day of June he repaired tu Bet Idem-abbey 
near Louvain* the place appointed for the ren¬ 
dezvous of the army; and there he was met by 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologin In $ few 
dafs a numerous army was assembled; and 
every thing seemed to promise an active cam¬ 
paign. On the third day of June the dauphi# 
assumed the command of the French forces, 
with which Luxembourg had taken post be¬ 
tween Mons and Maubeuge; and juissing the 
Sambre, encamped at Flcurus: but on the 
eighteenth,'die removed fiom thence, and took 
tip his quarters between St. Tron and Wan- 
heini: while the confederates lay at Roosheck. 
Oil the eleventh of July, the dauphin marched 
in four columns to Oerle upon the Jaur, where 
he pitched his camp. On the twenty-second* 
•the confederates marched to Romaic: then the 
dauphin took the route to Yigiiamont, where 
he secured his armv l>v hitrcnclmicnts. as his 

w r * 

forces were inferior in number to those of thci 
a)iie»; and as he had been directed \y his 
hither to avoid an engagement. In this situ¬ 
ation lioth armies remained till the fifteenth 
day of August* when king William sent the 
heavy baggage tod^>uv;uu; autism the eight- 
teenth made a motion to Sombref. This was 
no sooner known to the enemy, than they de¬ 
camped : aud having marched all piglit, posted 
themselves between Temploux and Masy* 
within a league and a half of the confederates. 
The king of England resolved to pass the 
beheld; and with tins view marched, by the 
way of Nivelleaud Suicides, to Chievfe*: from 
thence he detached the duke of Wirtannherg, 
with a strong body of horse and foot, to jntss 
the .river at Oudenarde, while the deft or of 
Bavaria^dftanced wkl^another detachment to 
pass it at Pontde Espieres. Notwithstanding 
all the expedition they could inakt*, their pur¬ 
pose was anticipated by Luxembourg* who 
being apprized of their routes had detached fo*ir 
thousand horse, with each a foot soldier behind 
the trooper, to reinforce M. de Valette, who 
commanded that part of the French line. 
These were sustained by a choice body of men, 
who travelled with great expedition, without 
observing the formalities of a march. Mare- 


schal de Villeroy followed the same route, with 
all the cavalry of the right wing, the household 
troops, and twenty field-pieces • and the rest of 
the army was brought up by the dauphin in 
person. JTbcy marched with such incredible 
diligence, that the elector of Bavaria could 
scarce btjievtfchis own eyes, when he arrived iu 
sigfct of the Scheld, and taw them intrenching 
themselves on the other side of the river. King 
William having reconnoitred theirdhsposition, 
thought it impracticable to pass at that place; 
and therefore marched down the river to 
Oudenartfy, where a passage had been already 
eAeci^d by the duke of Wfrtemberg. Here the 
confederates passed the ScHhld on the twenty- 
seventh day of the month; and the king fixed 
hU head-quarters at W^nneghem. His intei* 
tiou was to have taken possession of Co&rtray, 
Snd established winter-quarters fur a consider¬ 
able part of his army in that district: but Lux¬ 
embourg having posted himself between that 
place and Meniu, extended his lines in such a 
manlier, that the confederates could not at¬ 
tempt to force them, nor even hinder him fsoni 
subsisting his aimy at the expense of the Cas- 
tellany of Court ray, during the remainder of 
the campaign. This surprising march was of 
such impoitance to the Fiench king, that he 
wrote with his own hand a letter of thanks to 
his army; and ordered that it should he read 
to every particular squadron aud battalion. 

• 

fHE ALLIES.REDUCE HUY. 

• 

%he king of England, though disappointed 
in his scheme upon Courtrav, found means to 
make some advantage qf his superiority in 
number. Vie drafted troops from the garrison 
ofrLiege and Maastricht?; and on the third day 
of September reinforced his body with a large 
detachment from his own camp, conferring 
the command upon the duke of HoLtein-Plocn, 
with orders to undertake the siege of Huy. 
Next day the whole confederate forces passed 
the L*s, and encamped at Wouterghem. From 
thence the king, with part of /Jje army, 
matched to Roselaer: this diversion obliged the 
dauphin to make considerable detachments, 
for the security of Ypres and Meuin on one 
side, and to cover Fumes and Dunkirk on the 
other. At juncture, a Frenchman being 
seized in the very act of setting fire to one of 
^he amimmitiqp waggons in the allied army, 
confessed Jje had been employed for this purpose 
by som%offhe French generals, and suffered 
death as a traity>r. On the sixteenth day of the 
mouth, the duke of Holstein Ploen invested 
Huy, aud carried on the siege with such vigour, 
tlutf in ten days the garrison capitulated. The 
kifljg ordered Dixmuyde, Deynse, Ninove, and 
Tirlcmont, to be secured for winter quarters 
to part of the army: the dauphin returned to 
Versailles: William quitted the eatnp on thf 
G 
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last day of September; and both armies broke 
up about the middle of October. 

The operations e on the Rhine were precon¬ 
certed between king 1 William and the prince of 
Baden, who had visited London in Che winter. 
The dispute between the emperor and the 
elector of Saxony was comproihisecfc; and this 
young prince dying during the negotiation the 
treaty was perfected by his brother and succes¬ 
sor, who Engaged to furnish twelve thousand 
men yearly, in consideration of a subsidy from 
thecourt of Vienna. In the beginning of June, 
tnareschal de Lo."g^s passed the Rltine at Phi- 
lipsburgh, hi order to -give battle to the im¬ 
perialists, encamped at Hailhron. The prince 
of Baden who was not yet joined by the $axons, 
Hess^lns, nor by the. troops of Munster and 
Paderborn, dispatched couriers to quicken t^e 
inarch of these auxiliaries, and advanced to 
Eppingen, where ne proposed to wait till they 
should come up: but, on the fifteenth, receiv¬ 
ing undoubted intelligence, that the enemy 
were in motion towards him, he advanced to 
ibfeet them in order of battle. De Lorges con¬ 
cluded that this was a desperate effort., and 
immediately halted to make the necessary 
preparations for an engagement. This pause 
enabled prince Louis to take possession of a 
strong pass near Sintzheim, from which he 
could not easily be dislodged. Then the mare- 
schal proceeded to Viseloch, and ravaged the 
adjacent country, in hopes Of drawing the im¬ 
perialists from their int^enchnvnts. The prince 
being joined by the Hesaiaus, resolved to beat 
up the quarters of the enemy; ami the French 
general btfmg apprized of his design, retreated 1 
at midnight with £he utmost precipitation. 
Having posted himself at Ruth, he sent his 
heavy baggage to Phiflpsburgh : then he inched 
to Gonsbergh, in the neighbourhood of Man- 
heim, repassed the Rhine, and encamped be¬ 
tween Spires and Worms, The prince of Baden 
being joined by the allies, passed the river by 
a bridge of boats near Hagen bach, in the 
middle of September; and laid the country of 
Alsace igyler contribution. Considering the 
advanced season of the year, this was £rash 
undertaking; and the French general resolved 
to profit by his enemy’s temerity. He forthwith 
advanced against the imperialists, foreseeing 
that should they be worsted ii% battle, their 
whole army would be ruined. Prince Louis 
informed of hi? intention, immediately passefl 
the Rhine; and this retreat was t no sooner 
effected, than the river swelled to such a de¬ 
gree, that the .island in the middle, and great 
part o£ the camp he had occupied, was over¬ 
flowed. Soon after this incident, both armies 
retired into winter-quarters. Th^ campaign 
in Hungary produced no event of importance. 
It was opened by the new visir, who arrived at 
Belgrade in the middle of August; and about 
the same time Caprara assembled the imperial 


I army in the neighbourhood of Peterwaradin. 
The Turks passed the Saavc, in order to attack 
their camp, and carried on their approaches 
with five hundred pieces of cannon ; but made 
very little progress. The imperialists received* 
reinforcements; the season wasted away; a 
feud arose between the visir and the chain of 
the Tartars; and the Danube being swelled by 
heavy rains, so as to interrupt the operations 
of the Turk^, their general deAmpcd in the 
night of the first of Octobe^. They afterwards 
m&Je an unsuccessful attempt upon Titu), 
while the imperial general made himself master 
of Giula. In the course of this summer, the 
Venetians, who were also at war with the 
Turks, reduced Cyclut, a place of importance 
on the river Naranta, and made a conquest of 
the island of Scio in the Archipelago, 

• 

PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH. * 

c We have already observed, that the French 
king had determined to act vigorously in Ca¬ 
talonia. In the beginning of May, the duke 
de Noailles advanced at the bead of eight- 
and twenty thousand men to the river Ter, 
on the opposite bank of which the \iceroy of 
Catalonia was encamped with sixteen thousand 
Spaniards. The French general passed the river 
m the face of this army, and attacked their 
intrench merits with such impetuosity, that in 
less than an hour they were totally defeated. 
Then he marched to Palamos, and undertook 
the siege of that place, while at the same time 
it was blockt‘d up by the combined squadrons 
of Brest and Toulon. Though the besieged 
made an obstinate defence, the town was 
taken by storm, the houses were pillaged, and 
th£ people put to the sword, without distinc¬ 
tion of age/ sex, or condition. Then be in¬ 
vested Gironne, which in rrTw days capitulated. 
Ostalric met with the same fate, and Noailles 
was created viceroy of Catalonia by the French 
kipg. In tjie beginning of August he distri¬ 
buted his forces into quarters of refreshment, 
along the riverTerdore, resolving to undertake 
the siege of Barcelona, which was saved by 
the arrival of admiral Russel. The war lan- 
gufehod in Piedmont, on account of a secret 
negotiation between the king of France and 
tht^duke of Savoy; notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of Rouvigny, earl of Galway* who 
had succeeded the {hike *)F Sehoitibwg in the 
command of the British forces in that country. 
Casal was ilosely blocked up by the reduction 
^of Fort St. George, and the Vaudois gained 
tiie advantage in some skirmishes in the valley 
of Ragelas: but no design of importance was 
executed.* 

England had continued very quiet under 
the queen’s administration, if we except some 
little commotions occasioned by the practices, 
orjnetemled practices, of the jacobites. Pro- 
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geeutions were revived against certain gentle¬ 
men of Lancashire and Cheshire, for having 
been concerned in the conspiracy-formed in 
favour^of the late king’s projected invasion 
from Normandy. These steps i^ere owing to 
the suggestions of infamous informers, whom 
the ministry countenanced. Colonel Parker 
and one Crosby were imprisoned, ami bills of 
treason found against them: but Parker made 
* his escape \rotn Qe Tower, Und was never 
retaken, though € a r^gprd of four hundred 
pounds was set upon his head. The 4ving 
having settled the affairf of the confederacy 
at the Hague, embarked for England on the 
eighth of Nn\ ember, and next day landed at 
Margate. On the twelfth he opened the ses¬ 
sion of parliament, with a speech, in which 
he observed that the posture of affairs was 
improved both by sea and land since they last 
pftried; in particular, that a stop was put to 
the progress of the French arms. He desired 
they would continue the act of tonnage arft 
poundage, which would expire al Christinas* 
he reminded them of the debt for the transport 
slops employed in the reduction of Ireland; 
and exhorted them to prepare some good hill 
for the onr^ir igemcnt of seamen. A majority 
in both houses was already secured; aud in all 
probability he bargained for their condescen¬ 
sion, by agreeing to the bill for triennial par j 
1 laments. This Mr. Harley brought in, by 

order of the lower house, immediately after 
'their first adjournment; and it kept pace 
with the consideration of tin* supplies. The 
commons having examined the estimates and 
accounts, \otcd four millions seven hyndred 1 
sixty-four thousand seven hundred and twelve 
pounds for the service of the army arftl navy. 
In order to raise this sum, they continued the 
land-tax ; they renewed the subsidy of tonnage 
and poundage fortiee years, and*imposed new 
duties on different commodities. 6 The trien¬ 
nial bill enacted, that a parliament should be 
held mice within three years at* least. t^at 
within three years at farthest after the clisso- ; 
lution of the parliament then subsisting, and 
so from time to time, for ever after, legal writs j 
under the great sea) should be issued, by the | 
direction of the crown, for calling, assembling, 
and holding another new parliament :*that no 
parliament should continue longer than t^ree 
yeans at farthest, to be accounted from the 
first da^’fif the firjft : and, t^at the j 

parliament then subsisting should cease and 
determine on the first day of November next 
following, unless their majesties should think, 
fit to dissolve it sooner. The duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the marquis of Halifax, the earls of 
Weymouth and Aylesbury, protested against 
this bill, because it tended to the continuance 
of the present parliament longer than, as they 
apprehended, was agreeable to the constitution 
of England. 9 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON 
AND OF QUE^p MARY. 

While this bill was depending, Dr. John 
Tillotsoif, archbishop of Canterbury, was seized 
with a fit of the dead palsy, in the chapel of 
Whitehall, aid died on yie twenty-second day 
of*November, deeply regretted by the king 
and queen, who shed tears of sorrow at his 
decease; and Sincerely lamented by the public, 
as a pattern of elegance, ingenuity, meekness, 
charity, and moderation. These qualities he 
must belallowed to hayp possessed, notwith¬ 
standing the invectives of* his enemies, who 
accused hint of puritatiism, flattery, and afti- 
bitioit; and charged him with having con^ 
duced to a dangerous sfhism in the church, by 
accepting the archbishopric during the life id 
the deprived Sancroft. He was succeeded in 
the metropolitan see by Dr. Tennison, bishop 
of Lincoln, recommended by the whig-party, 
which now' predominated in the cabinet. The 
queen did not long survive her favourite prelate. 
In about a mouth after his decease, she was 
taken ill of the small-pox, and the symptoms 
proving dangerous she prepared lier&elf for 
death with great composure. She spent some 
time in exercises of de\otion, and private con¬ 
versation with the new archbishop; she re¬ 
ceived the sacrament with all the bishops who 
were in attendance; and expired on the t wen tv- 
eighth j}ay of December in the thirty-third year 
of her age, ant> in the jixth of her reign, to the 
inexpressible giief of the king, who for some 
\ve£ks after her death could neither see com¬ 
pany, nor attend to the business of State. Mary 
was in bei^perSou tall aial well-proportioned, 
with an oval visage, lively eyes, agreeable fea- 
tifres, a mild aspect, and an air of dignity. Her 
apprehension was clear, her memory tenacious, 
and her judgment solid. She was a zealous 
protistant, scrupulously exact in all the duties 
of devoriou, of an e\en temper, and of a calm 
and mild conversation. She was ruffled by no 
passioti, and seems to have been a stranger to 
the emotions of natural affection : r #i she as- 
cencff*d, without compunction, the throne from 
w hich her father had been deposed, and treated 
her sister as an alien to her blood. In a w'oid, 
Mary seems to have imbibed the cold disposi¬ 
tion and apathy of her husband; aud to have 
centered all her ambition in deserving the 
Tpithet of an hwmble and obedient wife. [&?* 
note L, alette end of this /W.] 

RECONCILIATION BETWEEN the KING 
AND THE PRINCESS OF DENMARK. 

T*he princess Anne being informed of tbe 
queen’s dangerous indisposition, sent a lady 
of her bed-chamber to desire she might be 
admitted to her majesty; but this request 
was not granted. She was thanked for her 
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expression of concern; and given to under¬ 
stand, that the physicians had directed that the 
queen should be kept as quiet as possible. Be¬ 
fore her death, however, she sent a forgoing 
message to her sister: and, after her decease, 
the earl of Sunderland effected a reconciliation 
between the king and the princess, wtfio visited 
him at Kensington, where she was recei ed 
with uncommon civility. He appointed the 
palace of St. James for her resilience, and pre- 


•» * 


! rented her with the greater part of the queen's 
jewels. But a mutual jealousy and disgust 
subsisted under these exteriors of friendship 
and esteem. The two houses of parliament 
waited on the king at Kensington, with conso¬ 
latory addresses on the death of his consort 
their example was followed hy the regency of 
Scotland, the city and clergy of London, the 
dissenting ministers, and almost all the grefit 
corporations in England . 7 •• 
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I Till* French king hearing how liberally 
William W8i supplied exclaimed, with 
tome emotion, ** little cousin the 
prince of Orange in fi\ed m the saddle— 
hut, no matter, the last Louis dV»r, must 
carry it" 

VI Burnet. History of K. IV. Jhirchrt. 
Lives of the admirals. Muane's Nor. 

, Femiuieres, Voltaire. Ralph. Timfal 
Mate Tracts. 

3 The duke of Luxembourg srnt siuh a 
number of standards and ensigns to Paris | 
Hi«nug the course of this war, that Lhe 
prince of Conti called him the Uphol-1 


sterer of Notre n rhurtli in which 

those troplms were displayrd. 

4 Burnet Fonqmcrrs. Life of King 
Wtllcuu. Tmdal. bt.i.e Tracts. Ralph 
Voltaire. 

5 In the course of thin vrnr, M. du C.issr, 
governor of hi. Ihjcnnitfo, rnadt an un¬ 
successful iitlempt upon tile island of 
Jamaica, ami M fc*t. Clair, with four 
men of sir, fornurl a dcior'it against St. 
John's, Newfoundland , but lit wsu re¬ 
pulsed w i h loss, by thu valour of the 
inhubiiams 

6 lliey ini 4 ostd icvtiiu rates and dimes 


upon marriages, births, and bnnslri 
b.irlu lurt, and widows. '|he* passed a n 
act for laying additional duties upon 
Ciiflee, tea, and chocolate, low.tr d* piwng 
thi. debt due iur th«- transport ships . 
and unothir, imposing dutii- ni. 
ware, stone, ami eartluii liutilr*. roar, 
and culm. 

7 T lie park of Riw hester and ^i>*imeliom 
an Mrtul to li.nc stiriid a diiulu, wbuher 
iht ni was not disunit'd b* the 

qmi u't death , hut this iTiugt ruin motion 
nut with no t uuucetinmo. 
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Account of the Lancashire Plot.—The Commons enqn 'v, e into the Abuses which had crept into 
the Arjny—They eiepel and prosecute some of tYieir own Members for Corruption in the 
Affair of the East India Company.—Examination of Cooke, Acton, and others.—The 
Commons impeach the Duke of Leeds.—The Parliament is prorotntt+.—Session of' the 
Scottish Parliament—They enquire into the Massacre of Glencoe—They pass an Act for 
erecting- a trading; Company to Africa and the Indies.—Proceedings in the Parliament of 
Ireland.—Disposition of the Armies in Flanders.—King JVUliam undertakes the Siege of 
Namur.-—Famous Retreat of Prince, Vaudcmont.—Brussels is bombarded by I'll/erny.— 
Pi ogress of the Siege if Namur—Filleroy attempts to relieve it—The Besiegers make a 
desperate Assault—The Place capitulalls.—Boufjlers is arrested by Order of King ff'illiam. 
— Campaign on the Rhine, and in Hungary.—The Duke if Savoy takes Casal. — Trans¬ 
actions in Catalonia.—The English Fleet bombs rd* St. Ala toes and other Places on the 
Coast of France. — Wilmnt's Expedition to the TVest Indies—A new Parliament—They 
pass the Bill for regulating Trials in Cases of High Treason.—Resolutions with respect to 
a nejv Coinage.—The Commons address the King, ta recall a Grant he had made to, the 
Earl of Portland—Another ^gainst the neid Scottish Company. — jnlr-tgues if thexWcobites. 
—Conspiracy against the Life of ff'illiam.—Design if an Invasion defeated.—The two 
Houses engage in an Association for the Defence of fris Majesty.—Establishment if a 
Land-Bank.—Trial of the £> inspirators.—The Allies burn the Magazine at Givet.—Louis 
the Fpurteenth makes Advances towards a Peace with Holland—He detaches the*Duke of 
Savoy from the Confederacy.—Naval Tran suctions.—Proceedings in the Parliaments if 
Scotland and Ireland .— Zeal of the English Commons in their Affectum to the King .— 
Resolutions touching the Coin, and the Support if Public Credit.—Enormous Impositions. 
—Sir John Fenwick is apprehended — A Bill of Attainder being brought into the House 
against him, produces violent Debates—His Defence — The Bill passes—Sir John Fenwick 
is beheaded .— The Earl of Monmouth sent to the Tower.—Enquiry into Miscarriages by 
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Sen.—Negotiations at liyswich.—The french take Barcelona.—Fruitless Expedition of 
Admiral Neville to the West Indies.—The Elector of Saxony is chosen King of Poland . 
—Peter the Czar of Muscovy travels in Disguise with his own Ambassadors.—Proceedings 
in tfic Congress at Hyswich .— The Ambassadors of England, Spain, and Holland, sign 
the Treaty.—A general Pacification. 


ACCOUNT or THE LANCASHIRE PLOT. 

rriHE kingdom now resounded with the com- 
» .1- plaints of tlj*t|>apists and malcontents, 
whotaxed the miftistnratHfubornationof per¬ 
jury, in the case of the Lancashire gentlAnen 
ulm had been persecuted for the conspiracy. 
One Lunt, an Irishman, had informed sir 
JoJjn« Trcnchard, secretary of state, that lie 
had been sent from Ireland, with commissions 
from king'James to divers gentlemen in Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire: that he had assisted in 
byyitig arms, ami enlist ins? men to sen?* that 
king in his projected invasion of England: that 
he had been twice despatched by those gen¬ 
tlemen to the court of St. Geimam's, assisted 
many jacobites in repairing to France, helped 
to conceal others that came from that king¬ 
dom; and that all those persons told him they 
were formated with money by sir John Friend, 
to defray the » xpen>e of their expeditions. His 
testimony was confirmed by other infamous 
emissaries, who received hut too much coun¬ 
tenance from the government. Illank warrants 
were issued, and filled up occasionally with 
such names as the informers suggested. These 
were delivered to Aaron Smith, solicitor to the 
treasury, who, with messengers, accompanied 
Lunt and his asiuci ites to Lancashire, under # 
the piotectiou of a party of Dutch hoi *c guards, 
commanded by one captain Baker. T^iey were 
empowered to break open houses, sei^c papers, 
and apprehend persons, according to their 
pleasure; ami tlj^v committed many acts of 
violence and oppression. The persons, against 
whom these measures were taken, In nig ap¬ 
prized of the impending danger, generally re¬ 
tired from their own habitations/ Some, I*>w- 
ever, vveie taken and imprisoned: a few arms 
were secured; and, in the house of Mr. Stan- 
dish, at Standish-hall, they found the draft of 
a declaration to be published In km* James at 
his landing. As this proscenium seemed cal¬ 
culated to revive the honour of a stale con¬ 
spiracy, and the evidences were person? of 
abatidom^ characters, the friends of tfiose who 
were persecuted foumlTio great difficulty in ren¬ 
dering the scheme odious to the ivilion. They 
even employee! the pen of Fergusfln, who had 
been concerned in every plot that w is hatched 
since the Rye-house conspiracy. This veteran, 
though appointed housekeeper to the excise- 
office, thought himself poorly recompensed for 
the part he had acted in the revolution, became 
dissatisfied, and, upon this occasion, published 
& letter to sir John Trcuchard on the abuse of 
power. It wai replete with the most bitter 
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invectives against the ministry, and contained 
a great number of flagrant instances, in which 
the court had countenanced the vifcsst corrup¬ 
tion, perfidy, Snd oppression. This production 
was in every body’* hand, and had such an effect 
upon thu^people, that when the prisoners were 
Imm"ht to trial at Maivftester, the populace 
would have put the witness^ to death, had they 
not been prevented by the interposition of those 
who &ere friends to the accused persons, an4 
had already taken effectual measures lift their 
Safety. Lunt’^chief associate in the mystery of 
information was one Taaffc^a wretch of the 
most profligate principles, who finding himself 
disappointed in hi* hope of reward from the 
ministry, was privately gained over by the agent" 
for the prisoners. Lunt, when desired in cgurt 
to point out the persons whom he had accused, 
commiltejl such a mistake as greatly invalidated 
his testimony; and TaafFe declared before the 
bench, that the pretentire! plot was no other 
than a contrivance between himself and Lunt, 
in orderto procure money from the government. 
The prisoners were immediately acquitted, and 
the ministry incurred a heavy load of popular 
odiumf'as the authors or abettors of knavish 
coutrivancts fo ius^ftre tlie innocent. The 
government, with a view to evince their ab¬ 
horrence of such practices, ordegpd the wit¬ 
nesses to he prysiM'Utcd for a conspiracy against 
the lives •anil estates of* the gentlemen who 
hjd been accused ; ami at last tbe affair was 
brought into the house of commons." The Ja¬ 
cobites triumphed ill their victory. They even 
turned the battery of corruption upon the 
evidence for the crown, not without making a 
considerable impression. But the cause was 
now debattd before judges, who were not at 
ail propitious to their views. The commons 
lia^fig set on foot an enquiry, anidexainined 
all the papers and circumstances relating to 
the pretended plot, resolved, that there was 
sufficient ground for the prosecution and trials 
of the gentlemen at Manchester; and that 
there was a*dangerous conspiracy agaiust the 
,klng and government. They issued an order 
for taking Mf. Staudish into custody; anil 
the messAiger repotting that he was not to 
he found, they presented an address to the 
king, desiring^a proclamation might be pub¬ 
lished, offering a reward for apprchcvfcling his 
person. The peers concurred with the com¬ 
mons in their sentiments of this affair; for 
complaints having been la‘ i before their house 
also, by the persons who thought themselves 
aggrieved, the question was put, whether 
the government had c&uftt to prosecute them; 
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and carried in the affirmative; though a pro¬ 
test was entered against this vote by the 
earls of Rochester and Nottingham. Notwith¬ 
standing these decisions, the accused gentle¬ 
men prosecuted Luut and two of his accom¬ 
plices fur perjury, at the Lauc^ter assizes; 
and all three were fownd guilty. They we^e 
immediately indicted by the crown, for a con¬ 
spiracy against the lives and liberties of the 
persons they had accused. Thl intention of 
the ministry, in laying this indictment, was to 
seize the opportunity of punishing some of the 
witnesses for the gentlemen, who hacf prevari¬ 
cated in giving theif testimony: but the design 
being discovered, the Lancashire-men refused 
t r produce their evidence against the infonn- 
thi prosecution dropped of consequence. 


ers 


and the prisoners were discharged. 


ENQUIRY into the ABUSES in the ARMY, 

When the commons were employed in exa¬ 
mining the state of the revenue, and taking 
measures for raising the necessary supplies, the 
inhabitants of Royston presented a petition, 
complaining, that the officers and soldiers of 
the regiment belonging to colonel Hastings, 
which was quartered upon them, exacted sub¬ 
sistence-money, even on pain of military exe¬ 
cution. The house was immediately kindled 
into a flame by this information. The officers, 
and Pauneefort, agent for the regiment, were 
examined: then it was unanimously resolved, 
that such a practice was arbitrary, illegal, jjnd 
a violation *>f the rights and liberties of the 
subject. Upon further enquiry, Rauijcefort and 
3ome other agents were committed flu the cus¬ 
tody of the sergeant, for having neglected to 
pay the subsistence money they had received 
lor the officers and soldiers. He was after¬ 
wards sent to the Tower, together with Henry 
Guy, a member of the house, and secretary to 
the treasury; the one for giving, and the other 
for receiving, a bribe to obtain the king's 
bounty. Paunceforl’s brother was likewise com¬ 
mitted, for being concerned in the same #ym- 
merce. Guy had been employed, together with 
Trevor the speaker, as the court-agent for se¬ 
curing a majority in the house of commtms: for 
that reason he was obnoxious to the members 
in the opposition, who took this opportunity to 
orand him ; and the courtiers^ould not with* 
any decency screen him from their vengeance. 
The house having proceeded in tfa& ^nquiry, 
drew up an address to the kiu^, enumerating 
the abuses which had crept into the army, and 
demanding immediate redress. He promised 
to consider the remonstrance, ^md redress 
the grievances of which they complained. 
Accordingly, he cashiered colonel Hastings ; 
appointed a council of officers to sit weekly 
and examine all complaints against any officer 
and soldier; and published a declaration for 


the maintenance of strict discipline, and the 
due payment of quarters. 1 Notwithstanding 
these concessions, the commons prosecuted 
their examinations: they committed M» dames 
Craggs, one iff the contractors for clothing the 
army, because he refused to answer upon oath, 
to such questioTis as might be put to him by 
the commissioners of accounts. They brought 
in a bill for ybliging him and ^lr. Richard 
Harnage, the other contraj^or, together with * 
the two Pauncefortt, t/Viscur/er how they had 
dispdsed of the sums paid into their hands on 
account of the army; and for punishing them, 
in case they should persist in their refusal. 
At this period, they received a petition agaipst 
the commissioners for licencing hackney- 
coaches. Three of them, by means of an ad¬ 
dress to the king, were removed with disgrace, 
for h&ving acted arbitrarily, corruptly, and 
contrary to the trust reposed in them by act of 
parliament. 

Those who encouraged this spirit of reform¬ 
ation, introduced another enquiry about the 
orphan’s bill, which was said to have passed into 
an act, by virtue of undue influence. A com¬ 
mittee being appointed to inspect f the cham¬ 
berlain v s books, discovered that bribes had been 
given to sir John Trevor, speaker of the house, 
and Mr. Hungerford, chairman of the grand 
committee. The first being voted guilt v of a 
high crime and misdemeanor abdicated (lie 
chair, and Paul Foley was appointed speaker 
in his room. Then sir John and Hungerford 
were expelled the house: one Nois, a solicitor 
# fm the bill, was taken into custody, because he 
had scandalized the commons, in pretending 
he was qngaged to give great sums to several 
members, and denying this circumstance on 
his examination. The reformers in the house 
naturally concluded that tj>e same arts had 
been practised in obtaining the new charter 
of the East-India company, which had been 
granted so much against the sense of the nation. 
Tbdir books Were subjected to the same com¬ 
mittee that carried on the former enquiry, and 
a surprising scene of venality aud corruption 
was soon disclosed. It appeared that the com¬ 
pany,, in the course of the preceding year, had 
paid near ninety thousand pounds in secret ser¬ 
vices; and that sir Thomas Cooke, one of the 
directors, and a member of the house, had been 
the ehief\nanagersof this jnfamous^immierce. 
Cooke,'refusing to shiswer, was committed to 
the Tower, «aud a bill of pains and penalties 
brought in,Obliging him to discover how the 
tuim mentioned in the report of the committee 
had been distributed. The bill was violently 
opposed in the upper house by the duke of 
Leeds, as being contrary to law and equity, 
and furnishing a precedent of a dangerous 
nature. Cooke, being agreeably to his own 
petition brought to the bar of the house of 
lords, declared that he was ready and willing 
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to make a full discovery, in case lie might be 
favoured with an indemnifying vole, to secure 
him against all actions ami suits, except those 
of the East-India company, which he had never 

. injured. The lords complied witt^his request, 
and passed a bill for this purpose, to which the 
commons added a penal clause j and the former 
was laid aside. 

• EXAMINATIOJ4PF COOKIE, ACTON, 

• AND (JHHEftS. 

• 

When the king went tft the house, to give 
the royal assent to the money-bills, he endea¬ 
voured to discourage this enquiry, by telling 
the parliament that the season of the year was 
lar advanced, and the circumstances of affairs 
extremely pressing: be, therefore, desired they 
would despatch such business as they should 
llwik of most importance to the public, as he 
should put. an end to the session in a few days. 
Notwithstanding this shameful interposition, 
both houses appointed a joint committee to 
lay open the complicated scheme of fraud and 
iniquity. Cooke, on his first examination, 
confessed ll^at he had delivered tallies for ten 
thousand pounds to Francis T\sseri, deputy, 
governor, for the special service of the com¬ 
pany; an eqjial sum to Richard Acton, for 
employing his interest in preventing a new j 
settlement, and endeavouring to establish the 
old company; besides two thousand pounds 
by way of interest, and as a further gratuity; 
a* thousand guineas to colonel Fitzpatrick, 
five hundred to Charles Bates, and three hun¬ 
dred and ten to Mr. Moliueux, a merchant,* 
for the same purpose; and he owned that sir 
Ua^il Fircbrace had received forty thousand 
pounds on various pretences. He said be be¬ 
lieved the ten thousand pouuds paid to Tvssen 
had been delivomP to the kinif by sir Josi.ih 
Child, as a customary present which former 
kings had received: and that the sums paid to 
Acton were distributed among sirtne members 
of parliament. Firebrace being examined, 
affirmed that he had received the whole forty 
thousand pounds for his own use and benefit; 
hut that Bates had received sums of money, 
which he understood were offered tft some 
persons of the first quality. Acton declared, 
that ten thousand pounds of the sum whiuh he 
hatf receded was distributed among persons 
who liatHtiterest witlftnambcrs of parliament, 
and that great part of the myney passed 
through the Hands of Craggs, \ffho w ^ac¬ 
quainted with some colonels in the house, and 
northern members. Bates owued lie had te- 
ccived the money, in consideration of using 
his interest with the duke of Leeds in favour 
of the company: that this nobleman knew of 
the gratuity; and that the sum was reckoned by 
his grace's domestic, one Robart, a foreigner, 
who kept it in his possession until this enquiry 


was talked of, and then it was returned. In 
a word, it appeared by this man's testimony, 
as well as by that of Firebrace on his second 
examination, that the. duke of Leeds was not 
freefrom*curruptiou, and that sir John Trevor 
was a hireling; prostitute. 

fHE DUKE OF LEEDS IMPEACHED. 

The report of the committee produced vio¬ 
lent altercations, and the most severe strictures 
upon the conduct of the lord president. At 
length, ttfe house resolvegk that there was suf¬ 
ficient matter to impeach, Thomas duke ol 
Leeds of high crimes and misdemeanors; afld 
that be should be impeached thereupon. Then 
it was ordered, that Mrt comptroller WJiartoit 
should impeach him before the lords, in the 
name of the house, and of all the commons 
in England. The duke was actually in the 
middle of a speech for his own justification, in 
which he assured the house, upon his honour, 
that he was not guilty of ike corruptions laid 
to his charge, when one of his friends gave 
him iutimation of the votes which had passed 
in the commons. He concluded his speech 
abruptly, and repairing to the lower house, 
desired he might be indulged with a hearing. 
He was accordingly admitted, with the com¬ 
pliment of a chair, and leave to be covered. 
After having sat a few minutes, he took off his 
hat, a^d addressed himself to the commons 
in very extraoMinaryJerms. Ha\ing thanked 
them for the fa>oui* of indulging him with a 
he/tring, he said that house would not have 
been then sitting but for him. fle protested 
his own innocence, witherespect to the crime 
laid to his charge. He complained that this 
w^is the effect of a design which had Jbeen long 
formed against him. He expressed a deep 
sense of his being under the displeasure of the 
parliament and nation, and demanded speedy 
justice. They forthwith drew up the articles 
of impeachment, which being exhibited at the 
bar of the upper house, he pleaded not guilty, 
au<y;he commons promised to make good their 
charge: hut, by this time such arts had been 
used, as all at once checked the violence of the 
prosecution. Such a number of considerable 
persons were involved in this mystery of cor¬ 
ruption, thJt a full discovery was dreaded by 
both parties. The duke sent his domestic, 
Robart, out olbthe kingdom, and his absence 
furmshe(ba # pretence for postponing the trial. 
In a wflrd, the enquiry was dropped ; but the 
scandal stuckfast to the duke's character. 

In the midst of these dcliberations»the king 
went to the house 011 the third day of May, 
wRen he thanked the parliament for the sup¬ 
plies they had granted; signified his intention 
of going abroad; assured them he would place 
I the administration of affairs in persons of 
I known care and fidelity; and desired that the 
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members of both bouses would be more than 
ordinarily vigilant,in preserving the public 
peace. The parliament was then prorogued 
to the eighteenth of June. [A'ee note M, at 
the end qf this Vol. The king imfaediatefy 
appoiuted a regency to govern the kingdom in 
his.absence; but neither the princes? of Den¬ 
mark nor her husband were intrusted with Any 
share in tjje administration; a circumstance 
that evinced the king’s jealoust, and gave of¬ 
fence to a great part of the nation. [<&£ note 
N, at ti* end of this Vol^\ 

^ ’ v 

, THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 

- A session of parliament was deemed tieces- 
sary itf Scotland, to p&vide new subsidies for 
the maintenance of the troops of that king* 
doin, which had Veen so serviceable in the pro¬ 
secution of the war. But, as a great outcry 
had been raised against the government, on 
account of the massacre of Glencoe, and the 
S^ots were tired of contributing towards the 
expelse of a war from which they could derive 
no advantage, the ministry thought proper to 
cajole them with the promise of some national 
indulgence. In the mean time, a commission 
passed the great seal, for taking a precognition 
of the massacre, as a previous step to the trial 
of the persons concerned in that perfidious 
transaction. On the ninth of. May, the session 
was opened by the marquis of Tweedrje, ap¬ 
pointed commissioner, who, after the king's 
letter had been read, expatiated on his majesty’s 
care and ocynrern for their safety and welfare; 
and his firm purpose to maintain the presby- 
terian discipline in \he church oft Scotland. 
Then* he promised, in^hc king's name, that; if 
they would pass an act for establishing a colony 
in Africa, America, or any other part of the 
world where a colony might be lawfully planted, 
his majesty would indulge them with such 
rights and privileges as he had granted in like 
cases to the subjects of his other dominions. 
Finally, he exhorted them to considei* ways 
and mean? to raise the necessary supply for 
maintaining their land forces, and for providing 
a competent number of ships of war to protect 
their commerce. The parliament immediately 
voted an address of condolence to his majesty 
on the death of the queen; and they granted 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds* 
sterling for the service of the Ensuing year, to 
be raised by a general poll-tax, a larfd-tax, and 
an additional excise. 

THEY ENQUIRE INTO THE MASSACRE 
OF GLENCOE. \ 

Their next step was to desire the commis¬ 
sioner would transmit their humble thanks to 
the king, for his rare to vindicate the honour 
the government and the justice of the 


nation, in ordering a precognition to be taken 
with respect to the slaughter of Glencoe. A 
motion was afterwards made that the commis¬ 
sioners should exhibit an account of their pro¬ 
ceedings in#this affair: accordingly, a report, • 
consisting of the king's instructions, Dal- 
rymple’s letters, the depositions of witnesses, 
and the opinion of the committee, was laid 
before the parliament. The motion is said to 
have been privately influenced by secretary* 
Johnston, for the disj/ece id Dalrymple* who 
was* liis rival in power and interest. The 
written opinion of* the commissioners, who 
were creatures of the court, imported, That 
Macdonald of Glencoe had been perfidiously 
murdered; that the king's instructions con* 
tamed nothing to warrant the massacre; and 
that secretary Dalrymple had exceeded his 
ordei%, The parliament concurred with this 
report. They resolved. That Livingston was 
^ot to blame, for having given the orders con¬ 
tained in his letters to lieutenant-colonel Ha¬ 
milton: that this last was liable to prosecution 
that the king should be addressed to give 
orders, cither for examining major Duncanson 
in Flanders, touching his concern in this 
affair; or for sending him home to lie tried 
in Scotland: as also, that Campbell of Glen- 
j lyon, captain Drummond, lieutenant Lindsey, 
ensign Lundy, and sergeaut Barber, should he 
sent to Scotland, and prosecuted according to 
law, for the parts they had acted in that exe¬ 
cution. In consequence of these resolutions, 
the parliament drew up an address to the king, 
f in which they laid the whole blame of the mas¬ 
sacre upon the excess in the master of Stair's 
letters concerning that transaction. They 
begged that his majesty would give such orders 
about him, as he should think fit for the vin¬ 
dication of his government ;t hat the actors in 
that barbarous slaughter might be prosecuted 
by the king's advocate, according to law; and 
that some reparation might he made to the 
nieft of Glenflwe who escaped the massacre, for 
the losses they had sustained in their effects 
upon that occasion, as their habitations had 
been plundered and burned, their lands wasted, 
and their«cattle driven away; so that they were 
reduced to extreme poverty. Notwithstanding 
this address of the Scottish parliament, by 
which the king was so solemnly exculpated 
his merribry is still loaded with thfMSUspiciun 
of having concerted 1 , &>untenanced7*hnd en¬ 
forced this Jbarbarous execution, especially as 
the master 'of Stair escaped witfi impunity, and 
<he other actors of the tragedy, far from being 
punished, were preferred iri the service. While 
the commissioners were employed in the en¬ 
quiry, they made such discoveries concerning 
the conduct of the earl of Breadalbane, as 
amounted to a charge of high treason; and he 
was committed prisoner to the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh : but it teems he had dissembled with 
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the highlanders, by the king's permission, and 
now sheltered himself under the shadow of a 
royal pardon. 

• 

THEY PASS AN ACT F0f* ERECTING 
A TRADING COMPANY. 

The committee of trade, in pursuance of 
the powe<£ granted by the fcing to his com¬ 
missioner, prepa^gdan act for establishing a 
company trading toffltoica and the Indies, em¬ 
powering them to plant colonies, hold "cities, 
towns, or forts, in places uninhabited, or in 
others, with the consent or the natives; vesting 
them with an.exclusive right, and an exemp¬ 
tion for one-and-twonty years from ail duties 
and impositions. This act was likewise con¬ 
firmed by letters-patent under the great seal, 
directed by the parliament, without ahy fur¬ 
ther warrant from the crown. Paterson, the 
projector, had contrived the scheme of a ^*t- 
tlement upon the isthmus of Darien, in such 
a manner as to carry on a trade in the South- 
Sea, as well as in the Atlantic; nay, even to 
extend it as far as the East Indies: a great 
number o£ London merchants, allured by the 
prospect of gain, were eager to engage iti such 
a company, exempted from all manner of im¬ 
position and restriction. The Scottish parlia¬ 
ment likewise passed an act iu favour of the 
episcopal clergy, decreeing. That those w'ho 
should enter into such engagements to the 
king, as were by law required, might continue 
tn their benefices under his majesty’s protec¬ 
tion, without being subject to the power 
presbytery Seventy of the most noted mi¬ 
nisters of that persuasion took the Jienefit of 
this indulgence. Another law was enacted, for 
raiding nine thousand men yearly, to recruit 
the Scottish reguuents abroad; and an act for 
erecting a publiebank: then the parliament 
was adjourned to the seventh day of November. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE PARLIAMENT 
• OF IRELAND. 

Ireland began to be infected with the same 
factions which had broke out in England # since 
the revolution: lord Capei, lord-dejputy, go¬ 
verned in a very partial manner, oppressing 
the Irish papisis, without any regard to ftpiity 
ortlecorj^n. He undertook to motlcl a par-, 
liamentin such a man tier, that tht^ should 
comply with all the demands of 4he ministry; 
and he succeeded in his endeavoure, by making 
such arbitrary changes in offices as best suited 
his purpose. These precautions being taken, 
he convoked a parliament for the twenty- 
seventh day of August, when he opened the 
session with a speech, expatiating upon their 
obligations to king William, and exhorting 
them to make suitable returns to such a # gra¬ 
cious sovereign. He observed, that the revenue 
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had fallen short of the establisraent; so that 
both the civil and militasy li*ts were greatly iu 
debt: that his majesty had sent tmer a bdl for 
an additional excise, and expected they would 
find ways and means to answer (he demands of 
the service* They forthwith voted an address 
jjf thanks, and resolvdtl to assist his majesty 
to the utmost of their power, against all his 
enemies, foreign and domestic. »They passed 
the bill for an additional excise, together with 
an act for taking away the writ “ De heretiro 
comburfndo;' another annulling all attainders 
an exacts passed in the^ate pretended parlia¬ 
ment of king Janies: a thiVd to prevent foreign 
education : a fourth for disarming papists: and 
a filth for settling tjie estates of intestates. 
Then they resolved, That a sum not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand, three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, should be 
granted to bis majesty, to be raised by a poll- 
bill, additional customs, and a continuation of 
the additional excise. Sir Cbailes Porter, the 
chancellor, finding his importance diminished, 
if not entirely destroyed, by the assuming dis¬ 
position and power of the lord deputy, began 
to court popularity by espousing the cause of 
the Irish, against the severity of the adminis¬ 
tration; anil actually formed a kind of tory 
interest, which thwarted lord Capei in all bis 
measures. A motion was made in parliament 
to impeach th<ichancellor, for sowing discord 
and Avision ^naoughis majesty’s subjects: but, 
being indulged witjfa hearing by the bouse of 
commons, he justified himself so much to their 
satisfaction, that he was voted clear of all im¬ 
putation bv a great majority. Nevertheless, 
they, at^he end of the session, sent over an 
address, iu which they bore testimony to the 
mild and just administration of their lord- 
deputy. 

DISPOSITION OF THE ARMIES. 

King William having taken such steps as 
were deemed necessary for preserving the peace 
ofwEnglaml in his absence, crossed the sea to 
Holland in the middle of May, fully deter¬ 
mined to make some great effort in the Ne- 
therlands, that might aggrandize his military 
character, and humble the power of France, 
which was already on the decline. That king- 
dom was actually exhausted in such a manner, 
that the haugnty Louis found himself obliged 
to stand # upon the defensive against enemies 
over whom he had been used to triumph with 
unintcrnipten success. He heard the clamours 
of his people, which he could not Quiet: he 
s.^w his advances to peace rejected; and to 
crown his misfortunes, he sustained an irre¬ 
parable loss in the death of Francis de Mont¬ 
morency, duke of Luxembourg, to whose mili¬ 
tary talents he owed the greatest part of bis 
glory and success. That great officer died is. 
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January at Versailles, in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age; and Louig lamented his death the 
more deeply, as he had not another general 
left, in whose understanding he could confide. 
The conduct of the arnnFfn Flanders toas in¬ 
trusted to tnarcschal Villeroy: and Bouffiers 
commanded a separate^army, though Subject 
to the other's orders. As the French kin! 
took it for granted, that the confederates 
would have a superiority of nuiftbers in the 
field, and was well acquainted with the enter¬ 
prising genius of their chief, he ordered a new 
line to be drawn bettvft^p Lys and the beheld: 
he caused a disposition to be made for covering 
Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, and Namur; and 
lajfl injunctions on his general to act solely on 
the detersive. M can w (file, the confederates 
formed two armies in the Netherlands. The 
first consisted of seventy battalions of infantry, 
and eighty-two squadrons of horse and dra¬ 
goons, chiefly English and Scots, encamped at 
Aerseele, Caueghem, and Wouterghem, be¬ 
tween Thield and Deynse, to be commanded by 
the king iri person, assisted by the old prince 
of Vaudemont. The other army, composed of 
sixteen battalions of foot, and one hundred 
and thirty squadrons of horse, encamped at 
Zellichand Hamtne, on the road from Brussels 
to Dendermondc, under the command of the 
elector of Bavaria, seconded by the duke of 
Holstein-Ploen. Major-general Ellemberg was 
posted near Dixmuyde with twenty tfcTtta- 
lions and ten squadrons: %‘ind anfither body of 
Brandeiiburgb and Dutch tfroops, with a rein¬ 
forcement frjjm Liege, lay encamped on tlfe 
Mthaigne, under the conduct of the baron de 
Heyden, lieutenant-general of Brandenburg!], 
and the count de Berio % general of the Liege 
cavalry. KMng William arrived in the camp on 
the fifth day of July; and remained eight days 
at Aerseele. Then he marched to Bekelar, 
while Villeroy retired behind his lines between 
Melon and Ypres, after having detached ten 
thousand men to reinforce Bouffiers, who had 
advanced to Pont d’Espieres; but he to0 re¬ 
treating within his lines, the elector of Bav^m 
passed the Schcld, and took post at Kirkhoven: 
at the same time the body under Heyden ad¬ 
vanced towards Namur. 

WILLIAM UNDERTAKES Tift SIEGE 
' OF NAMUR. 

• 

The king of England having, by lyatnotions, 
drawn the forces of the enemy on the %ide of 
Flanders, directed the baron de Hayden and the 
earl of Athlone, who commanded forty squad¬ 
rons from the camp of the elector of Bavaria, to 
invest Namur; and this service was performed 
on the third day of July; but as the place was 
not entirely surrounded, tnarcschal Boufflers 
threw himself into it, with such a reinforce¬ 
ment of dragoons as augmented the garrison to 


the number of fifteen thousand chosen men. 
King William and the elector brought up the 
rest of the forces, which encamped on both 
sides of the Sanibre and the Maese: aiyJ the 
lines of circuqpvallation were begun oil the 
sixth day of July, under the direction of the 
celebrated engineer, general Coehoni. The 
place was formerly very strong, both by situ¬ 
ation and art; but the French, since its last 
reduction, had made such gfUlitional works, 
that both the town aq^^ita^l seemed yn- 
pregnable. Considering the number of the 
garrison, and the quality of the troops, com¬ 
manded by a mareschal of France, distinguished 
by his valour and conduct, the enterprise was 
deemed an undeniable proof of William*? 
temerity. On the eleventh the trenches were 
‘opened, and next day the batteries began to 
play wirti incredible fury. The king receiving 
Intelligence of a motion made by a body of 
French troops, with a view to intercept the 
convoys, detached twenty squadrons of horse 
and dragoons to observe the enemy. 

FAMOUS RETREAT OF VAUDEMONT 

Prince Vaudemont, who was left at Roselacr 
with fifty battalions, and the like number of 
squadrons, understanding that Villeroy had 
passed the Lys in order to attack him, took 
post with his left near Gram men, his right by 
Aerseele and Caueghem, and begin to fortify 
his camp, with a view to expect the enemy. 
Their vanguard appearing on the evening of* 
the thirteenth at Dentreghem, he changed the 
disposition of his camp, and intrenched him¬ 
self on both sides. Next day, however, per- 
ceiviiyj Vflleroy’s. design was to surround him, 
bv means of another body of trumps commanded 
by M. Montal, who had already passed the 
Schcld for that? purpose, hc*f£sol\cd to avoid 
an engagement, and effected a retreat to Ghent, 
which is celebrated as one of the most capital 
efforts of military conduct. He forthwith de¬ 
tached twelve battalions and twelve pieces cjf 
cannon to secure Newport, which Villeroy had 
intended to invest: but that general now 
changed bij resolution, and undertook the siege 
of Dtknfbyde, garrisoned by eight battalions 
of foot, anti a regiment of dragoons, commanded 
by m^jor-gencral Ellemberg, who, in six-and- 
thirty hours after the trenches were opened, 
surrendered himself wd*hfl soldiers oners 
of war. Thi^scandalous example was followed 
by colonel Ofarrel, who yielded tip Deynse on 
the same shameful conditions, even before a 
battery was opened by the besiegers. In the 
sequel, they were both tried for their mis¬ 
behaviour : Ellemberg suffered death, and 
Ofarrel was broke with infamy. The prince of 
Vaudemont sent a message to the French ge¬ 
neral, demanding the garrisons of those two 
placdb, according to a cartel which had been 
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titled between the powers at war; but no re¬ 
gard was paid to this remonstrauce. Villeroy, 
after several marches and countermarches, ap¬ 
peared before Brussels on the thirteenth day ! 
of August, and sent a letter teethe prince of 
Berghem, governor of that city, importing, 
that the king his master had ordered him to 
bombard the town, by way of making reprisals 
for the damage done by the |£iiglish fleet to 
, the maritime to^s of Prance: he likewise 
deseed to know»inwfet part the electress of 
Bavaria resided, that he might not fire? into 
that quarter. After this declaration, which 
was no more than an unmeaning compliment, 
he hpgan to bombard and cannonade the place 
with red-hot bullets, which produced confla¬ 
grations in many different parts of the city, 
'and frightened the electress into a miscarriage. 
On the fifteenth, the French discontinued their 
ffring, and retired to Enghein. 

During those transactions, the siege 
Namur was prosecuted with great ardour, 
under the eye of the king of England; while 
the garrison defended the place with crjual spirit 
and perseverance. On the* eighteenth day of 
July, majoj-general Ramsay and lord Cutts, at 
the head oi five battalions, English, Scots, and 
Dutch, attacked the enemy's advanced worlds 
on the right of the counterscarp. They were 
sustained by six English battalions, commanded 
by brigadier-general Fitzpatrick; while eight 
lurcign regiments, with nine thousand pioneers, 
advanced on the left, under major-general 
Salish, The assault was desperate and bloody, 
the enemy maintaining their ground for two 
hours with undaunted courage; but Iasi 
they were obliged to give way, and were pur¬ 
sued to the very gates of the town, though not 
before they had killed or wounded twelve 
hundred men of tVie confederate army. The 
king was so well pfeased with tlfe behaviour of 
the British troops, that during the action he 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of the elector 
of Bavaria, and exclaimed w ith eftiotion, <% 4*ec, 
my brave English/ 9 On the twenty-seventh 
the English and Scots, under Ramsay and 
Hamilton, assaulted the counterscarp, where 
they met with prodigious oppo^itioitfrom the 
fire of the besieged. Nevertheless, being sus¬ 
tained by the Dutch, they made a lodgement on 
the foremost covered-way before the gate #f St, 
Nicholases also upon part of the counterscarp. 
The vafffur of the SsShilwnts on this occasion 
was altogether unprecedented, and almost in¬ 
credible; white, on the other handfthe courage 
of the besieged was worthy of praise and ad* 
miration. Several persons were killed in file 
trenches at the side of the king, and among 
these Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of the bank 
of England, who had come to the camp, to 
confer with his majesty about remitting money 
for the payment of the army. On the thirtieth 
day of July the elector of Bavaria attacked 


Vaubau’s line that surrounded the works of 
the castle. General Coelom was present in 
‘this action, which was performed with equal 
valour and success. They not only broke the 
line, buf even took possession of Coehorn's fort, 
in whicl|, hqjvcver, they found it impossible to 
effect a lodgement, (An the second day of 
August, lord Cutts, with four hundred English 
and Dutch grenadiers, attacked*the salient 
angle of a demi-bastion, and lodged himself on 
the second counterscarp. The breaches being 
now practicable, and preparations made for a 
general assault, count Gtii?card, the governor, 
capitulated for the towrf on the fourth of 
August; and the French retired into the cita¬ 
del, Against which twelve batteries played upc^i 
the thirteenth. The # trenches, meaiT while, 
•were carried on with great expedition, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts of the besieged, 
who fired without ceasing, and exerted amazing 
diligence and intrepidity in defending and re¬ 
pairing the damage they sustained. At length, 
the annoyance became so dreadful fron^ the 
umntermitting showers of bombs and red-hot 
bullets, that Boufflers, after having made divers 
furious sallies, formed a scheme for breaking 
through the confederate camp with hi* cavalry. 
This, however, was prevented by the extreme 
vigilance of king William. 

After the bombardment of Brussels, Villeroy, 
being reinforce^ with all the troops that could 
be drafted from garrisons, advanced towards 
Namur, with In arm*of ninety thousand men ; 
and prince Vaudemont being joined by the 
prince of Hes*e, with a strong b^dy of forces 
from the Rlni^e, took possession of the strong 
camp at Masy, within fh% English miles of the 
besieging army. Tbg king, understanding 
that tin 1 enemy had reached Fleuflis, where 
they dincharged ninety pieces of cannon, as a 
signal to inform the garrison of tluir ap¬ 
proach, left the conduct of the siege to the 
elector of Bavaria, and took upon himself the 
command of the covering army, in order to 
oppose Villcruv, who being further reinforced 
detachment from Germany, declared, that 
he would hazard a battle for the relief of Nam nr. 
Buf, when he viewed the posture of the allies 
near Masv, he changed his resolution, and 
retired in the night without noise. On the 
thirtieth d«4y of August, the besieged were 
p summoned to surrender, by count Horn, who, 
in a parley wirtl the count de Lament, general 
of the FrAitfh infantry, gave him to understand 
that nPareschal Villeroy had retired towards 
the Mehaigm*; so that the garrison could not 
expect to be relieved. No immediate answer 
being returned to this messages the parley was 
brt>ke off, and the king resolved to proceed 
without delay to a general assault, which he 
had already planned with the elector and his 
other generals. Between one and two in the 
afternoon, lord Cutts, who desired the com- 
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maud, though it was not his turn of duty, 
rushed out oF the trenches of the second line, 
at the head of three hundred grenadiers, to 
make a lodgement in the breach of Terra-nova, 
supported by the regiments of Cofalthorp, 
Buchan, Hamilton and Mackay, while colonel 
Marselly, with a body Dutch, the BaVarians, 
and Rrandenburghers, attacked at two oth£r 
places. Th$ assailants met with such a warm 
reception, that the English grdhfuliers were 
repulsed, even after they had mounted the 
breach, lord Cutts being for some time dis¬ 
abled by a shot in tfteS^ead. Marsel 1/ was de¬ 
feated, taken, and afterwards killed by a can¬ 
non-ball from the batteries of the besiegers, 
^e Bavarians, by mistaking their way* Were 
ex posed* to a terrible fift, by which their ge- * 
neral, count Rivera, and a great number of' 
their officers wer^ sl? ; n: nevertheless, they 
fixed themselves on the outward intrenchment, 
on the point of the Coehorn next to the Sambrc, 
and maintained their ground with amazing 
fortitude. Lord Cutts, when his wound was 
dressed, returned to the scene of action, and 
ordered two hundred chosen men of Mackay v s 
regiment, commanded by lieutenant Cockle, 
to attack the face of the salient angle next to 
the breach, sword in hand, while the ensigns 
of the same regiment should advance, and 
plant their colours on the pallisadoes. Cockle 
and his detachment executed the command he 
had received with admirable intrepidity. ttTliey 
broke through the pallisactoes, droVe the French 
from the covered way, mXde a lodgement in 
one of the l^alteries, and turned the caimdn 
against the enemy. The Bavarians being thus 
sustained, made their^po^t good. The major- 
generals La Cave and Sjchwerin lodged them¬ 
selves at the same tune on the covered way; 
and though the general assault did not succeed 
in its full extent, the confederates remained 
masters of a very considerable lodgement, nearly 
an English mile in length. Yet this was dearly 
purchased with the lives of two thousand men, 
including many officers of great rank and re¬ 
putation. During the action the elector^ 
Bavaria signalized his courage in a very re¬ 
markable manner, riding from place to place 
through the hottest of the fire, giving his di¬ 
rections with notable presence of mind, ac¬ 
cording to the emergency of circumstances, 
animating the officers with praise and promise 
of preferment, and distributing handfuls of 
gold among the private soldiers. # % 

On the first day of September, the b&icged. 
having obtained a cessation of arftis, that their 
dead might be buried, the count do Guiscard 
appearing on the breach, desired to sneak with 
the elector of Bavaria. His highness imme¬ 
diately mounting the breach, the French go¬ 
vernor offered to surrender the fort of Coehorn; 
but was given to understand, that if be in¬ 
tended to capitulate, he must treat for the 


whole. This reply being communicated to 
Boufflcrs, he agreed to the proposal: the ces¬ 
sation was prolonged, and that very evening 
the capitulation was finished. Villeroy, who 
lay encamped^ at Gemblours, was no soonei 
apprized of this event, by a triple discharge of 
all the artillery, and a running fire along the 
lines of the confederate army, than he passed 
the Sambre near Charleioy, with great pre¬ 
cipitation ; and having reinj^rced ttic garrison 
of Dinant, retreated tyr^erds^lie lines in f ,the 
neighbourhood of Moiis. On the fifth day of 
September, the French garrison, which was 
now reduced from fifteen to five thousand five 
hundred men, evacuated the citadel of Namur. 
Bouffiers, in marching out, was arrested in 
the name of h»s Britannic majesty, by way of 
reprisal for the garrisons of Dixmuyde and 
Deynsi*, which the French king had detained, 
contrary to the cartel subsisting between the 
tvv^> nations. The maveschal was not a little 
discomposed at this unexpected incident, and 
expostulated warmly with Mr. Jhekvelt, who 
assured him the king of Great Britain enter¬ 
tained a profound respect for his prison and 
character. Willi un even offered to set '"ui at 
liberty, provided he would p.is*» In 1 * wool that 
the garrisons of Dixmuyde aud Dc\nse shou'd 
be sent back, or that he himself would return 
in a fortnight. He said, that he could n »t 
enter into any such engagement, a* he dm ie* # 
know' his master’s reasons for dtlnui.**; 1 \ * 
garrisons in question, lie was, rhtU'lon- re 
conveyed to Namur; from then *o p m o j * » 
Maastricht, and treated with gu.it u : i*c 
and resect, till the icturn ol an ofV * r w n i* 
he had dispatched to Veis.ullcs with an account 
of hi^ captivity. Then he engaged i. s w uu, 
tliat the garrisons of l)ixmu\de and Deyn-e 
should he sent hack to the allied army. Ue 
was immediately released, conducted in 
safety to Dinant. When he repaired to Ver¬ 
sailles, Louis received him with very extra- 
ordiwuy marks of esteem and affection. Hu 
embraced him in public with the wannest ex¬ 
pressions of regard ; declined himself perfectly 
well satisfied with his conduct ; created hun 
a duke anc^peer of France; and presented him 
with & very large sum, in acknowledgment of 
his signal Services. 

t 

. CAMPAIGN ON THE RIJI\E. 

After the ^eduction of Namur! which greatly 
enhanced the* military character'of king Wil¬ 
liam. he retired to his house at Loo, which was 
his "favourite place of residence, leaving the 
command to the elector of Bavaria ; and about 
the latter end of September both armies began 
to separate. The French forces retired withiu 
their lines. A good number of the allied troops 
were distributed in different garrisons: and a 
strong detachment marched towards Newport, 
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under the command of the priuce of Wirteni- 
berg* for the security of that place. Thus 
ended the campaign in the Motherlands. On 
the Rhine nothing of moment was attempted 
by either army. The mare&hal de Lories, in 
the beginning of June, passed the Rhine at 
Philip6hurgh; ami posting himself at Brucksal, 
seut out parties to ravage the country. On 
the eleventh of the same month, the prince of 
Baden joRied the German afmy at Steppach, 
and on the eighilM^uly was reinforced by the 
troops of the other (ferman confederates*!!! the 
neighbourhood of Wiselack. On the nineteenth, 
the French retired without noise, in the night, 
towards Manheiui, where they re passed the 
rrver, without any interruption from the im¬ 
perial general: then he sent off a large detach¬ 
ment to Handers. The same step was taken 
by the prince of Baden; and each awny lay 
'macrivc in their quarters for the remaining 
part of the campaign. The command of the 
Germans in Hungary was conferred upon fhe 
ehrturnf Saxons . but the couit of Vienna was 
sodiUioiy in their preparations, that be was 
lint tu i condition to act till the middle ul 
Aiiji-r* Lord Paget had In on sent amlias- 
s.l(lt) tloA Lug land to the Ottoman Porte, 
w' ’ iniiucMotis relating t\i a pacification : 
!>*'i .* i •'« i i\ could oftiain .u* audience, the 

k a*ul w’u sue. reded 1 y his nephew 
i ' * . v% ii< resolved to pi own tile tliL war 
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open*.mn- n| the campaign, passed the Danube, 
took lappa and Titul by assault, stormed the 
c.unp ot general Veterani, who tv as posted at 
Lugos with seven thousand men, and who lost 
bis life tu the action. The infantry were cut 
to pieces after having made a desperate de¬ 
fence - hut the horse retreated to Cjprousebes, 
under the conduct of general Truschcft. *The 
Turks, after ibis exploit, retired tif Orsowa. 
Their navy, meanwhile, surprised the Venetian 
fleet at Scio, where several ships of th* republic 
were decoyed, amMley Recovered ihqf island, 
which the Venetians thought proper to aban¬ 
don : but, in under to balance this*misfortune, 
these last obtained a complete victory uveri 
the bashaw of Negropont in the Morea. • 

THE DUKE OF SAVOY TAKES CASAL. 

The French king still maintained a secret 
negotiation with the duke of Savoy, whose 
conduct had been for some time mysterious 
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and equivocal. Contrary to the opinion of bia 
allies, he undertook the siege of Casal, which 
wa» counted one of the strong* st ratifications 
in Europe, defended by a numerous garrison, 
abundantly supplied with ammunition and pro¬ 
vision. The siege was begun about the middle 
of MaJ; and the pl^-c was surrendered by 
Capitulation in about fourteen days, to the 
astonishment of the confederate^ who did not 
know that this was a sacrifice by which the 
French court obtained the duke's forbearance 
during the remaining part of the campaign 
The capitulation imported, that the place 
shot Id be restored to the duke of Mantua, who 
was the rightful proprietor: that the fortifi¬ 
cations should be demolished at theexpeus^f 
the allies: that the garrison should remain in 
the fort till that work should be complet'd: 
arid hostages were exchanged for the perfoim- 
ance of these conditions. The duke understood 
the art of procrastination m> well, that Sep¬ 
tember was far advanced be .'ore the place was 
wholly dismantled; and then he was$eize<j y ith 
an ague, which obliged linn to quit the army. 

TRANSACTIONS IN CATALONIA. 

In Catalonia the French could hardly main¬ 
tain the footing they had gained. Adornal 
Russel, who wintered at Cadiz, was created 
admit al, chief-commander, and captain-general 
of al4 his* majesty's nhips employed, or to be 
employed in fhe nariow-seas, and in the Medi¬ 
terranean. He vvA reinforced by four thou¬ 
sand fiv e hundred soldier-*, under the command 
of brigadier-gtncr.il Stewart; and seven thou¬ 
sand men. ImperialistsAis well as Spauiaids, 
.were drafted from for the defence of 

Catalonia. These forces were trareported to 
Barcelona, under the romuv of admiral Nevil, 
detached by Russel for that purpose. The 
affairs of Catalonia had already changed their 
aspect. Several French parties had been de¬ 
feated. The Spaniards had blocked up Ostabic 
and Pastel-Follit : Moailles had been recalled, 
an^ the command devolved to the duke de 
Vendonte, who no sooner understood that the 
forces from Italy were landed, than he dis¬ 
mantled Ostalrie and Castel-Follit, and retired 
to Palamos. The viceroy of Catalonia and 
the English admiral having resolved to give 
battle to the enemy, and reduce Palamos, the 
English troops were landed oil the ninth day 
of August^aiui the allied army, advanced to 
PalanvA. The French appeared in order of 
battle; but Ae viceroy declined an engage¬ 
ment. Far from attacking the emmiy, he 
withdrew his forces, ami the town was bom- 
balded by the admiral. The miscarriage of 
this expedition was in a great measuie owing 
to a misunderstanding between Russel and 
the court of Spain. The admiral complained 
that his catholic majesty had made no prepara 
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tions for the campaign; that he had neglected 
to fulfil his engagements with respect to the 
Spanish squadron* which ought to have joined 
the fleets of England and Holland: that he had 
taken no care to provide tents and provision 
for the British forces. On the twenty-seventh 
day of August lie sailyl for the chast* of Pro¬ 
vence, where the fleet was endangered by* a 
terrible tempest: then he steered down the 
Straits, and towards the latter end of September 
arrived in the bay of Cadiz. There he left a 
number of ships under the command of sir 
David Mitchel until should be joined by 
sir George Rooke* who was expected Trom 
England, and returned home with the rest of 
tj}e combined squadrons. • 

• • 

THE FLEET BOMBARDS ST. MALOES, &c.* 

• 

While admiral Ru-sel asserted the British 
dominion in the Mediterranean, the French 
coasts were again insulted in the channel by 
a separate fleet, under the command of lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, assisted by the Dutch 
admiral Allemonde. On the fourth day of 
July they anchored before St. Maloes, which 
they bombarded from nine ketches covered by 
some frigates, which sustained more damage 
than was done to the enemy. On the sixth, 
Granville underwent the same fate, and then 
the fleet returned to Portsmouth. The bomb- 
vessels being refitted, the fleet sailed jfound 
to the Downs, where fy\ur hundred soldiers 
were embarked for an attempt upon Dunkirk, 
under the direction of Mcestcrs the famous 
Dutch engineer, who had prepared his iufer- 
nals, and other machines for thfe seig/ice. On 
the first day of August the experiment was 
tried without success. The bombs did sente 
execution: but two smoke ships miscarried. 
The French had secured the Risbank and 
wooden forts with piles, bombs, chains, and 
floating batteries, in such a manner, that 
the machine-vessels could not approach near 
enough to produce any effect. Besides, the 
councils of the assailants were distracted by 
violent animosities. The English officers hated 
Meesters, because he was a Dutchman, and 
had acquired some credit with the king; he, on 
the other hand, treated them with disrespect. 
He retired with his machines in tta night,and 
refused to co-operate with lord Berkeley in his 
design upon Calais, which wast.ow put in exe¬ 
cution. On the sixteenth he brought his bat¬ 
teries to bear upon this place, ancl set'* fire to 
it in different quarters ; but the enemy had 
taken sua*h precautions as rendered his scheme 
abortive. 

\ 

EXPEDITION TO THE WEST-INDIES. 

A squadron bad been sent to the West- 
Indit's under the joint-command of captain 


Robert WiJmot anti colonel Lilingston, with 
twelve hundred land forces. They had instruc¬ 
tions to co-operate with the Spaniards in His¬ 
paniola, against the French settlements on that 
island, and Jo destroy their fisheries on the 
banks of Newfoundland, in their return. They 
were accordingly joined by seventeen hundred 
Spaniards raised by the president of St. Do¬ 
mingo; but instead of proceeding against 
Petit-Guavas, According to the directions they 
bad received, Wilmot ^.^pjpssession of Poit 
FranCois, and plundered the country for his 
own private advantage, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Lilingston, who protested 
against his conduct. In a word, the sea and 
land officers lived in a state of perpetual dis- 
sention; and both became extremely drsagree¬ 
able to the Spaniards, who soon renounced all 
connexion with them and their designs. In 
the beginning of September the commodove 
set sail for England, and lost one of his ships 
id the gulph of Florida. He himself died in his 
passage; and the greater part of the men 
being swept off by an epidemical distemper, the 
squadron returned to Britain in a most mise¬ 
rable condition. Notwithstanding the great 
efforts the nation had made t6 maintain 
such a number of different squadrons for the 
protection of #ommerVe, as well as to annov 
the enemy, the trade suffered severely from 
the French privateers, which swarmed in both 
Channels, and made prize of many rich vessels. 
The marquis of Caermarthen, being stationed 
with a squadron off the Sciliy islands, mistook 
a fleet of merchant ships for the Brest fbel, 
Wtid retired with precipitation to Mil ford-Haven. 
In consequence of this retreat, the privateers 
took a good number of ships from Barbadoes, 
and *five from the East Indies, valued at a 
million sterling. The merchants renewed their 
clamour agaiast the concessioners of the 
Admiralty, who produced their orders and in¬ 
structions in their own defence. The marquis 
of ^aermartlieu had been guilty of flagrant 
misconduct on this occasion ; but the chief 
source of those national calamities was the cir¬ 
cumstantial intelligence transmitted to France 
from time to time, by the malcoutents of 
England; for they were actuated by a scan¬ 
dalous principle, which they still retain, 
natnply, that of rejoicing in the distress of 
their country. 

• '• ^ 

A.NEW PARLIAMENT. 

* * 

4 King Wi l i. i a m, after having conferred 
wiih the states of Holland, and the elector of 
Brandcnhurgh, who met him at the Hague, 
embarked for England on the nineteenth day 
of October, and arrived in safety at Margate, 
from whence he*proceed£d to Loudon, where 
he was received as a conqueror, amidst the 
rejoicings and acclamations of the pcqple. On 
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the same day he summoned a council at Ken* 
sington, in which it was determined to con¬ 
voke a new parliament. While the nation was 
in good humour, it was supposed that they 
woul3 return such members o^ly as were well 
affected to the government; whereas the pre¬ 
sent parliament might proceed in its enqui¬ 
ries into corruption and oilier grievances, and 
be the less influenced by the crown, as their 
dependence was of such shoft duration. The 
parliament wa^^^jffure, dissolved by pro¬ 
clamation, and a new one summoned to meet 
at Westminster oil th^ twenty-second day of 
November. While the whole nation was occu¬ 
pied in the elections, William, by the advice of 
Ms*chief confidants, laid his own disposition 
under restraint, in another effort to acquire 
popularity. He honoured the diversions of* 
Newmarket with his presence, ami there re¬ 
ceived a compliment of congratulation from 
the university of Cambridge. Then he visited 
the earls of Sunderland, Northampton, find 
Montague, at their different houses in the coun¬ 
try; and proceeded with a splendid retinue to 
Lincoln, from whence he repaired to Welbeek, 
a seat belonging to the duke of Newcastle in 
Nottingh/ftnshirc, where he was attended by 
Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, and his clergy. 
He lodged one night, with lord Brooke 1 , at 
Warwick castle, dined with the duke of Shrews¬ 
bury at Eyefort, and, by the way of Wood¬ 
stock, made a solemn entry into Oxford, having 
been met at some distance from the city by the 
duke of Ormond, as chancellor of the university, 
the vice-chancellor, the doctors in their habits, 
and the magistrates in their formalizes. Ffc 
proceeded directly to the theatre, where he 
was welcomed in an elegant Latin sfleecji: he 
received from the chancellor on his knees the 
usual presents of a large English Bible, and 
book of ComniAl*Praycr, the flits of the uni¬ 
versity, and a pair of gold-fringed gloves. The 
conduits ran with wine, and a magnificent 
banquet was prepared; but a«i anonymous 
letter being found in the street, importing, 
that there was a design to poison his majesty, 
William refused to ent or drink in Oxford, and 
retired immediately to Windsor. # Notwith¬ 
standing this abrupt departure, whielf diS not 
flavour much of magnanimity, the ftimersity 
chose sir William Trumball, secretary of state, 
as one of their representatives in pailiameut. 

# * 

BILL FOR REGULATING TRIALS IN 
CASES OF HIGH-TREASON. 

• 

The whig interest generally prevailed in flic 
elections, though many even of that party were 
malcontents; and when the parliament met, 
Foley was again chosen speaker of the com¬ 
mons. The king, in his firsfl*speeeh, extolled 
the valour of the English forces; expressed his 
concern at being obliged to demand such large 


supplies from his people, observed, that the 
funds had proved very deficient, and the civil 
list was iu a precarious condition; recom¬ 
mended to their compassion the miserable 
situation of the French protestauts: took no¬ 
tice of the bad state of the coin ; desired they 
wouldVorin a good bil^for the encouragement 
^ind increase of seamen; and contrive laws 
for the advancement of commerce. He men¬ 
tioned the gteat preparations which the French 
were making for taking the field early: en¬ 
treated them to use despatch; expressed bis 
satisfaction at the choice which his people had 
maile of their representatives in the house of 
commons; and exhorted them to proceed with 
temper and unanimity. Though the f 4 \o 
houses presented addresses of congrtitulaiioii 
to the king upon his late success, and promised 
to assist him in prosecutingjhe war w ith vigour, 
the nation loudly exclaimed against the into¬ 
lerable burdens and losses to which they were 
subjected, by a foreign scheme of politics, 
which, Jike an unfathomable abyss, swaUtwved 
up the wealth and blood of the kingdom. All 
the king’s endeavours to cover the disgusting 
side of his character had proved ineffectual: 
he was still dry, reserved, and forbidding: and 
the malcontents inveighed bitterly against his 
behaviour to the princess Anne of Denmark. 
When the news of Namur’s being reduced ar¬ 
rived in England, this lady congratulated him 
upoHihis success in a dutiful letter, to which 
he would not dtigmto send a reply, either by 
writing or messag^; nor bad she or her hus¬ 
band been favoured with the s^ghtest mark 
of regard since his return to England. The 
memberwin tlie lower Iftuse, who had adopted 
opposing maxims, either from principle or re¬ 
sentment, resolved, that the eroVn should 
purchase the supplies with some concession in 
favour of the people. They therefore brought 
in the so long contested lull for regulating 
trials in cases of high treason, and misprision 
of treason; and, consideiing the critical junc- 
ture^>f affairs, the courtiers were afraid of ob¬ 
structing such a popular measure. The lords 
inserted a clause, enacting, that a peer should 
be tried by the whole peerage; and the com¬ 
mons at once assented to this amendment. 
The bill provided, that persons indicted for 
high treasiffi, or misprision of treason, should 
be furnished with a copy of the indictment 
five days befoft the trial; and indulged with 
council fti # plead ill their defence; that no 
person 9 should be indicted but upon the oaths 
of two lawful 4* it nesses swearing to overt-acts; 
that in two or more distinct treasons*of divers 
kinds, alleged in one hill of iudictinent, one 
witness to one, and another witness to another, 
should not be deemed two witnesses: that no 
person should be prosecuted for any such 
crime, unless the indictment be found within 
three years after the offence committed! except 
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III case of a design or attempt to assassinate or 
poison the king, where this limitation should 
not take place: that persons indicted for 
treason, or misprision of treason, should be 
supplied with copies of the panne! of thp jurors, 
two days at.least before the trial, and have 
process to compel their witnesses to appear: 
that no evidence should be admitted of an/ 
overt-act not expressly laid in the indictment: 
that this act should not extern! to any im¬ 
peachment, or other proceeding in parliament; 
nor to any indictment for counterfeiting his 
majesty's coin, his *£i$at seal, privy seal, sign 

manual, or signet. * 

* 

RESOLUTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
A NEW COINAGE. . 

This important affair being discussed, the 
commons proceeded to examine the accounts 
and estimates, and voted above five millions 
for the service of the ensuing year. The state 
of the coin was by this time become such a 
national grievance as could not escape* the at¬ 
tention of parliament. The lords prepared an 
address to the throne, fur a proclamation to 
put a stop to the currency of diminished coin; 
and to this they desired the concurrence of the 
commons. The lower house, l\owevcr, deter¬ 
mined to take this affair under their own in¬ 
spection. They appointed a committee of the 
whole house, to deliberate on the state j)f the 
nation with respect to t^e curxjncy. Great 
opposition was made to a re-coinage, which 
was a measure strenuously recommended at.d 
supported by Mr. Montague, who acted on this 
occasion by the advice of the great qiathema- 
tician sir Isaac Newton. The enemies of this 
expedient ^argued, that'should the silver coin 
be called in, it would be impossible to main¬ 
tain the war abroad, or prosecute foreign trade, 
in as much as the merchant could not pay his 
bills of exchange, nor the soldier receive his 
subsistence: that a stop would be put to all 
mutual payment; and this would product; uni¬ 
versal confusion and despair. Such a reforma¬ 
tion could not be-effected without some danger 
and difficulty; but it was become absolutely 
necessary, as the evil daily increased, and in 
a little time mustbave terminated in national 
anarchy. After long and vehement debates, 
the majority resolved to proceed with all pos¬ 
sible expedition to a new college. Another 
question arose, whether the new cqjn, in its 
different denominations, should retain the ori¬ 
ginal weight and purity of th^old; or the 
established standard be raised in vah-e? The 
famous Locke engaged in this dispute against 
Mr. Lownde«, who proposed that the sYandaid 
should be raided: the arguments of Mr. Locke 
were so convincing, that the committee re¬ 
solved the established standard should be pre¬ 
served with respect to weight and fineness. 


They likewise resolved, tha< the loss accruing 
to the revenue from clipped money, should be 
borne by the public. Ju order to prevent a 
total stagnation, they further resolved, that 
after an appointed day, no clipped money 
should pass hi payment, except to the col¬ 
lectors of the revenue and taxes, or upon loans 
or payment iuto the exchequer: that, after 
another day to be appointed, no dipped money 
of any sort should pass in any payment what¬ 
soever; and that a thiijjVjSay^ should be fixed 
for all persons Ur bring in their clipped money 
to be re-coined, afierrwhich they should have 
no allowance upon what they might offer. 
They addressed the king to issue a proclama¬ 
tion Agreeably to these resolution 6 ; and, t*n 
the nineteenth day of December, it was pub¬ 
lished accordingly. Sn<?h were the fears of the 
people^ augmented and inflamed by the ene¬ 
mies of the government, that all payment iu»- 
mediately ceased, and a face of distraction 
ajlpeared through the whole community. The 
adversaries of the bill seized this opportunity 
to aggravate the apprehensions of the public. 
They inveighed against the ministry, as the 
authors of this national grievance; they level¬ 
led their satire particularly at Mout'.tgiic; and 
it required uncommon fortitude and addre.s 
to avert the roost dangerous consequences of 
popular discontent. The house of commons 
agreed to the following resolutions: that twelve 
hundred thousand pounds should be raised hy 
a duty on glass windows, to make up the loss 
on the clipped money: that the recompense, 
for supplying the deficiency of clippul money 
should extend to all silver coin, though of a 
coarser alloy than the standard: that the col¬ 
lectors and receivers of his majesty’s aids and 
revenues should be enjoined to receive all such 
monies: that a reward of five per cent, should 
be gi\en to alh«uch person^ffcrshould bring in 
either milled or broad undipped money, to he 
applied in exchange of the dipped money 
throughout tfee kingdom: that a reward of 
threepence per ounce should he given to all 
persons who should bring wrought plate to the 
mint to be coined: that persons might pay in 
their whole next year’s land-tax in dipped 
moneys r.tVinc convenient time to he appointed 
for that, purpose: that commissioners should 
be appointed in every county, to pay and dis¬ 
tribute tly milled aud broad undipped money, 
and the new coined inonagwn lieu of which 
was diminished. A bill being prepared agree¬ 
ably to these determinations, was sent up to 
tjie house of lords, who made some amend¬ 
ments, which the commons rejected: bur, in 
order to avoid cavils and conferences, they 
dropped the hill, and brought in another with¬ 
out the clauses which the lords had inserted. 
They were againM^roposed in the upper house, 
and over-ruled by the majority; and, on the 
twerKy-first day of January, the bill received 
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the royal assent, as dul another hill, enlarging 
the time for purchasing annuities, and conti¬ 
nuing the duties on low wines. At the same 
time, the king passed the bill of trials for 
• high-treason, and an act to prevci|t mercenary 
elections. Divers merchants and traders pe¬ 
titioned the house of commons, that the losses 
in their trade and payments, occasioned by the 
rise of guineas, might be taken into considera¬ 
tion. A hill was ii^mediatcly brought in for 
taking off the ohligmvV* and encouragement 
for coining guineas, for a certain time:*and 
then the commons proceeded to lower the 
value of this coin: a task ill which they met 
with great opposition from some members, 
who alleged that it would foment the popular 
disturbances. At length, however, the majority 
agreed, that a guinea should he lowered from 
thirty to eight-ami-twenty shillings, and After¬ 
wards to six-and-twenty: at length a clause 
was inserted in the hill for encouraging peopjf 
to bring plate to the mint, settling the price 
of a guinea at two-and-twenty shillings, and it 
naturally sunk to its original value of twenty 
shillings and rix-prnce. Many persons, how¬ 
ever, supposing that the price of gold would 
he raised lie* next session, lioanVd up their 
guineas; and, upon the same supposition, en¬ 
couraged by the malcontents, the new coined 
silver money was reserved, to the gieat detri¬ 
ment of commerce. The king ordered mints 
to he erected in York, Bnstol, Exeter, and 
Chester, for the purpose of the re-coinage, 
which was executed with unexpected success: 
so that in less than a year, the currency of f 
England, which had been the worst, became 
the best coin in Europe. # 

At this period the attention of the comivons 
was diverted to an object of a more private 
nature. The esyfl or Portland, who enjoyed 
the greatest share of the king's favour, had 
obtained a grant ot some lordships in Derby¬ 
shire. While the warrant was depending, the 
gentlemen of that county resolved to opposf it 
with all their power. In consequence of a pe¬ 
tition, they were indulged with a hearing by 
the lords of the treasury. Sir William Wil¬ 
liams, in the name of the rest, alleged, Jliat 
, the lordships in question were the ancient de¬ 
mesnes of the prince oi Wales, absolutely un¬ 
alienable: that the revenues of those lordship* 
supported, the government of Wales, ft) paring 
the judges and other snlsfries: that tlffe grant 
was of too large an extent for auy foreign 
subject; and that the people of*the county 
were too great to he subject to any foreigner.* 
Sundry other substantial reasons were used 
against the grant, which, notwithstanding all 
their remonstrances, would have passed through 
the oflices, had not the Welch gentlemen ad¬ 
dressed themselves by petition to the house of 
commons. Upon this occasion, Mr. Priqp, a 
member of the house, harangued with great 


severity against the Dutch in general, and did 
not even abstain from sarcasms upon the king's 
person, title, and government. The objections 
started by the petitioners being duly considered, 
were found so reasonable, that the commons 
presented an address to the king, representing 
that those manors had Jjeen usually annexed 
to # tlie principality of Wales, and settled on 
the princes of Wales for their support: that 
many persons fti those parts held their estates 
by royal tenure, under great and valuable 
compositions, rents, royal payments, and ser¬ 
vices to tfie crown and princes of W T ales; and 
enjoyed great privileges and advantages under 
such tenure. They, therefore, besought fiis 
majesty to recall the grant, which was in dimi¬ 
nution of the honour anS interest of the crown; 
And prayed, that the said manors and lands 
might not be alienated without the consent of 
parliament. This address met with a cold 
reception from the king, who promised to re¬ 
call the grant which had given such offence to 
the commons: and said he would find sgipe 
other way of showing his favour to the earl of 
Portland, 

The people in general entertained a national 
aversion to this nobleman: the malcontents 
inculcated a notion that he had made use of 
his interest and intelligence to injure the trade 
of England, that the commerce of his own 
country might flourish without competition. 
To hi* suggestions they imputed the act and 
patent in favour of* the Scottish company, 
W'hjch was supposed to have been thrown in as 
a hone of contention between th^ two king¬ 
doms, The subject was first started iri the 
house of Ihrds, who invited the commons to a 
cqpference: a coni mitt of was appointed to exa¬ 
mine into the particulars of the act fof erecting 
the Scottish company ; and the two houses pre¬ 
sented a joint address against it, as a sch« me 
that would prejudice all the subjects concerned 
in the wealth and trade of the English nation. 
ITiey represented, that, in consequence of the 
exemption from taxes, and other advantages 
grafted to the Scottish company, that kingdom 
would become a free port for all East and West 
India commodities: that the Scots would be 
enabled to supply all Europe at a cheaper rate 
than the English could afford to sell their mer¬ 
chandise for; therefore, England would lose 
#the benefit of its foreign trade: besides, they 
observed that tnc Scots would smuggle their 
comnioditTet into England, to the great detri¬ 
ment of his majesty and his customs. To this 
remonstrance She king replied, that he had 
been ill served in Scotland; but that Be hoped 
soqie remedies would he found to prevent the 
inconveniences of which they were apprehen¬ 
sive. In all probability lie had been imposed 
upm by the ministry of that kingdom; for, 
in a little time, he discarded the marquis of 
TweeJale, and dismissed both the S«>Uisi| 
• 11 
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secretaries of state, in lieu of whom he ap- I court of St, Germain’s, to demand a coinmis- 
pointed lord Murray, son to the marquis ofision for this purpose, which was refused. The 
Athol. Notwithstanding the king's answer, I earl of Aylesbury, lord Montgomery son to the 
the committee proceeded on the enquiry, and, marquis of Powis, sir John Fenwick, sir John 
in consequence of their report, confirming a Friend, caplin Charnock, captain Porter, and 
petition from the East-lndia company, the one Mr. Goodman, were the first contrivers of 
house resolved, that the director^of ^the Scot- this project. Charnock was detached with a 
tiah company were guilty of a high crime and proposal to James, that he should procure a 
misdemeanour, in administering and taking body of horse and foot from France, to make a 
an oath de fideli in this kingdom; and that descent in Eitgland, and they would engage 
they should be impeached for the same. Mean not only to join him $Ugrfis landing, bu^ even 
while, Roderick Mackenzie, from whom they to t?piace him on the throne of England, 
had received their chief information, began These offers^being declined by James, on pre- 
lo retract his evidence, and was ordered into tencc that the French king could not spare 
custody: but he made bis escape, and could such a number of troops at that juncture, the 
^ot be retaken, although the king, ah their earl of Aylesbury went over in person, and was 
request, issued a proclamation for that purpose, admitted to a conference with Louis, in which 
The Scots were extremely incensed against tfrj the scheme of an invasion was actually con¬ 
king, when they understood he had disowned certed. In the beginning of February, the 
their company, from which they had promised duke of Berwick repaired privately to Englahd, 
themselves such wealth and advantage. The where he conferred with the conspirators, 
settlement of Darien was already planned, and assured them that king James was ready to 
afterwards putin execution, though it mis- make a descent with a considerable number of 
carried in the sequel, and had like to have French forces, distributed commissions, ami 
produced abundance of mischief. gave directions lor providing men, arms, ami 

horses, to join him at his arrival. When he 
INTRIGUES OF THE JACOBITES. returned to France, he found every thing pre¬ 
pared for the expedition. The troops were 
The complaints of the English merchants drawn down to the sea-side: a great number of 
who had suffered by the war were so loud at transports were assembled at Dunkirk: inon- 
this juncture, that the commons resolved to sicur Cabaret had advanced as far as Calais 
take their case into consideration. Tlv house with a squadron of ships, which, when joined 
resolved itself into a committee to consider by that of Du Bart at Dunkirk, was judged a 
the state of the nation with regard to com- sufficient convoy; and James had come as far 
merce, ancj having duly weighed all circum- as Calais in his way to embark. Meanwhile, 
stances, agreed lo the following resolutions: the jaoobites in England were assiduously em- 
that a council of tiade should be^cstablished ployed in making preparations for a ret oh. 
by act of parliament, with powers to take Sir John Friend had very near completed a re¬ 
measure! for the more effectual preservation of giment of horse. Considerable progress was 
commerce: that the commissioners should he made in levying another by sir Willijun Perkins, 
nominated by parliament, but none of them Sir John Fenwick had efilisted four troops, 
have seats in the house: that they should Colonel Tempest had undertaken for one rcgi- 
take an oath, acknowledging the title of king mentof dragoons: colonel Parker was preferred 
William as rightful and lawful: and abjuring to*he command of another: Mr. Cur/un was 
the pretensions of James, or any other person, commissioned for a third : and the malcontents 
The king considered these resolutions an intended to raise a fourth in Suffolk, where 
open attack upon his prerogative, and signified their interest chiefly prevailed, 
his displeasure to the earl of Sunderland, who 

patronised this measure: but it was so popular CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE LIFE OF 
in the bouse, that in all probability it would WILLIAM, 

have been put in execution, had itot the atten- n 

tion of the commons been diverted from it at >Wmi,R one part of the jacobites proceeded 
this period by the detection of 1ST new conspiracy, against William in the usual way of exciting ar. 
The friends of king James had, ujv>fa the death insurrection, another, consisting of the most 
of queen Mary, renewed their practices for desperate conspirators, had forinod a scheme of 
affecting a restoration of that dionarcb, on the assassination. Sir George Barclay, a native of 
supposition that the interest of William was Scotland, who had served as an officer in the 
considerably weakened by the decease of his army of James, a man of undaunted courage, a 
consort. Certain individuals, whose zeal for furious bigot in the religion of Rome, yet close, 
James overshot their discretion, formed a design circumspect, and determined, was landed, w ith 
to seize the person of king William, and convey other officers, in Romney-marsh, by one captain 
him to France, or put him to death in case of Gill, about: the beginning of January, and is 
resistance. They had sent emissaries to the i said to have undertaken the task of seizing or 
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assassinating king William. He imparted his 
design to Harrison, alias Johnston, a priest, 
Charnock, Porter, and sir William Perkins, by 
w|i°ni it was approved; and he pretended to 
have a particular commission fo^ this service. 
After various consultations, they resolved to 
attack the king on his return from Richmond, 
where he eornmonlv hunted on Saturdays; and 
the scene of their intended ambuscade was a 
lane betweAi Brentford and Tlmiham-Green. 

# As it would he ii^eesSj* -v to chai ge and disperse 
the guards that attended the coach, «tliey 
agreed that their number should be increased 
to forty horsemen, and each conspirator began 
to engage proper persons for the enterprise. 
When their complement was full, they deter¬ 
mined to execute their purpose* on the fifteenth 
day of February. They concerted the manner 
in which they should meet in small parties 
without suspicion, and wailed with impatience 
for the hour of action. In this interval, some 
of the underling actors, seized with horror at tfle 
reflection of what they had undertaken, or cap¬ 
tivate d with the project of rewaid, resolved to 
prevent the execution of the design by a timely 
discovery. On the eleventh day of February, 
one Fisher To formed the earl of Portland of the 
scheme, and named some of the conspirators; 
but his account was imperfect. On the thir¬ 
teenth, however, he returned with a circum¬ 
stantial detail of all the particulars. Next day, 
the earl was accosted bv one Pendergrass, an 
Irish officer, who told his lordship he had just 
come from Hampshiic, at the request of a parti¬ 
cular friend, and understood that he had been 
called up to tow 11 with anew of c ngaging him ifl 
a design to assassinate king Willi uu, lb* said, 
he had promised to embark in the undertaking, 
though he detested it in his own rnind,antf took 
tins tir^topportunity of revealing the secret, 
which was of suui^m^equerice his majesty’s 
life. He owned himscll a Roman-catholic, hut 
declared, that he did not think any religion 
could justify Mich a tie;ioherous»purpose.« At 
the same time he observed, that he lay under 
obligations to sonic of the conspirators, his 
honour and gratitude would not permit him to 
accuse them by name; and that he ^ould upon 
no consideration appear as an evidence. •The 
king had been so mu'di used to fictitftms plots, 
and false discoveries, that he paid little regard 
to the info 1 mat ions, until they wero*?onfirmed 
by the testimony of SnoUicr conspirator called 
La Rue, a Frenchman, who communicated the 
same particulars to brigadier Luvfcon, without 
knowing the least circumstance of the other 
discoveries. Then the king believed there liras 
something real in the conspiracy; and Pender¬ 
grass and La Rue were severally examined in 
his presence. He thanked Ptmdergrass in par¬ 
ticular for this instance of his probity; hut ob¬ 
served, that it must prove ineffectual, unless he 
M 'ould discover the names of the conspirators; 


for, without knowing who they were, he should 
hot be able to secure his life against their 
attempts. At length Pendergrass was prevailed 
upon to give a list of those he knew, yet not 
before tl^* king had solemnly promised that hi 
should not be used as au evidence against 
them, elcept with his own consent. As the 
king did not go to Ricffrnond on the day ap¬ 
pointed, the conspirators postponed the exe¬ 
cution of their design till the Saturday follow¬ 
ing. They accordingly met at different houses 
on the Friday, when every man received bis 
instructions. There they® agreed, that after 
the perpetiation of the pryricidc, they should 
ride in a body as far as H unmersinith, and 
then t dispersing, enter London by different 
avenues. But, on the morning, whgn tht^ 
finderstood that the guards were returned to 
their quarters, and the kings coaches sent 
back to the Mews, they were seized with a sud¬ 
den damp, 011 the suspicion that their plot was 
discovered, Sir George Barclay withdrew him¬ 
self, and every one began to think of providing 
for his own safety. Next night, however, a 
great number of them were apprehended, and 
then tin* whole discovery was communicated 
to the privy council. A proclamation was 
issued against those that absconded ; and great 
diligence was used to find sir George Barclay, 
who was supposed to have a particular com¬ 
mission from James for assassinating the prince 
of Orange; bul*he made good his retreat, ami 
it was never proved Jhat any such commission 
had been granted. • 

DESIGN OF^ AN INVASION f)F.rEATEI). 

• • 

This design and the projected invasion 
B *hivcd equally abortive. James bad scarce 
reached Calais, when the duke of Wiitcniberg 
dispatched Ins aid-de-rarnp from Flanders to 
king \\ illiam, with an account of the purposed 
descent. E\piesses with the same tidings 
arrived from the elector ot Bavaria and the 
priiKM' dc V amierunnt. Two considerable squa¬ 
drons being reaily for sea, admiral Ru-srl 
emuarked at Spit head, and stood over to the 
French coast with about fifty sail of the line 
Tfie enemy were confounded at his appearance, 
and hauled in their vessels under the shore, in 
such shallow water that he could not follow and 
destroy them : but he absolutely ruined their 
design, by cooping them up in their harbours. 
King Jaeigs, after having tarried some weeks 
at Calais, returned to St. Germain’s. The 
forces were amt back to the garrisons from 
which they had been drafted: the people of 
France exclaimed, that the malignant star 
winch ruled the destiny of James had blasted 
this, and every other project formed for his 
restoration. By means of the reward offered 
ui the proclamation, the greater part of the 
conspirators were betrayed or taken, George 
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Harris, who had been sent from France, with 
orders to obey sir George Barclay, surrendered 
himself to sir VVilliaih TrurnbalJ, and confessed 
the scheme of assassination in which he had 
been engaged. Porter and Pendergrass were 
apprehended together. This last insisted upon 
the king's promise, that he should not he com¬ 
pelled to give evidence; hut, when Porter 
owned himself guilty, the other observed, he 
was no longer bound to be silent, as his friend 
had made a confession; and they were both 
admitted as evidences for the crown. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEFENC’fc OF 
HIS MAJESTV. 

^ ArTEcR their examination, the king, in a 
speech to both houses, communicated the na* 
ture oF the conspiracy against his life, as well 
as the advices he had received touching the 
invasion; he explained the steps he had taken 
to defeat the double design, and professed liis 
confidence in their readiness and zeal to con¬ 
cur with him in every thing that should ap¬ 
pear necessary for their common safety. That 
same evening the two houses waited upon him 
at Kensington, in a body, with an affectionate 
address, by which they expressed their abhor¬ 
rence of the villainous and barbarous design 
which bad been funned against his sacred 
person, of which they besought him to take 
more than ordinary care. They assurt 1 him 
they would to their utmost defend his life, and 
support his government against the late king 
•lames, arnica 11 other enemies; and declared, 
that, ill case his majesty should ennie to a 
violent death, they w.mld revenge V upon his 
adversaries and their 'adherents, lie was ex¬ 
tremely well pleased with this warm address, 
and assured them, in his turn, he would take 
all opportunities of recommending himself to 
the continuance of their loyalty and affection. 
The commons forthwith empowered him, by 
bill, to secure all persons suspected of conspir¬ 
ing against his person and government. They 
brought in another, providing, that incase of 
his majesty's death, the parliament then in 
being should continue until dis^plved by tjie 
next heir in succession to the crown, estal>- 
lislicd by act of parliament: that if his majesty 
should chance to die between two parliaments, 
that which had been last dissolved should ' 
immediately rc-assemblc, and fit for the des¬ 
patch of national affairs. They v^tfcd an ad¬ 
dress, to desire, that his majesty wotikfbafrish 
by proclamation, all papists to tW distance of 
ten miles from the cities of London and West¬ 
minster ; and give instructions t<r the judges 
going on the circuits, to put the laws in execu¬ 
tion against Roman-catholics and nonjurors. 
They drew up an association, binding them¬ 
selves to assist each other in support of the 
king and his government, and to revenge any 


violence that should be committed on his 
person. This was signed by all the members 
then present: but, as some bad absented them¬ 
selves on frivolous pretences, the house ordered, 
that in sixteen days the absentees should either 
subscribe or declare their refusal. Several 
members neglecting to comply wit h this injunc¬ 
tion within the limited time, the speaker was 
ordered to write to those who were in the 
country, and demand a peremptory answer; 
and the clerk of the attended such as 

pretended to be ill in town. The absentees, 
finding thenvsehts ‘pressed in this mauner, 
thought proper to sail with the stream, and 
| sign the association, which was presented to 
| the king by the commons in a body, vvitli a 
request that it might he lodged among the 
records in the tower, as a perpetual memorial 
ofthetr loyalty and affection. The king received 
them with uncommon complacency: declared, 
that lie hcartil} entered into the same associ¬ 
ation ; that he should he «0wa>£ icadv to \en- 
tun; hi* life with his good subjects, against all 
who should endeavour to subvert the religion, 
laws, and liberties of England ; and he promist rl 
that this, and ail other association*-, should he 
lodged among the records* of the Tower of 
London. Next day the commons resolved, 
that whoever should affirm, an association was 
illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the 
designs of the late king James, and an enemy 
to the laws and liberties of the kingdom. The 
lords followed the example of the lower house 
in drawing up an association; but the earl 
of Nottingham, sir Edward Sevinoiir, and 
]\!r. Finch, objected to the words ugbtlnl and 
lawful, as applied to his majesty. Tin v said, 
as the crown and its prerogatives were vested 
in him, they would yield obedience, though 
tiny could not ark now lei I *rc b- ; m as their 
rightful and lawful king. “Slothing could be 
more absurd than this distinction, started 
by men who had actually constituted part 
of the* adnVmistrntion; unless thiv sup¬ 
posed that the right of king William expired 
with queen Mary. The catl of Rochester 
proposed an expedient in favour of such tender 
consciences, by altering the words that gave 
offence J' and this was adopted accordingly. 
Fifteen of the peers, and ninet)-t\\o com- 
tnoin-rs, signed the association with reluctance. 
It was, however, subsetilted by all sorts of 
people in different parts ok the kingdom ; and 
the bishops drew up a form for the cleigy, 
which was signed by a gn at majority. 13 '1 he 
tommons hi ought in a hill, declaring all men 
incapable of public trust, or of sitting in par¬ 
liament, who would not engage in this asso¬ 
ciation. At the same time, the couueil issued 
an order for renewing all the commissions in 
England, that those who had not •dgned it 
voluntarily should be dismissed from the ser¬ 
vice as disaffected persons. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A LAND-BANK. 

After these warm demonstrations of loyalty, 
the commons proceeded upon ways and means 
for raising the supplies. A uAr bank was 
constituted as a fund, upon which the sum of 
two millions five hundred and sixty-four thou¬ 
sand pounds should be raised; and it was called 
the land-bank, because established on land 
•securities. This s^;me, said to have been 
projA’ted by thefaniffus Dr. Chamberlain^ was 
patronised by the earl # of Sunderland, and 
managed by Foley and Harley: so that it 
seemed to he a tory plan, which Sunderland 
su|ipf»rtcd in order to reconcile himself to that 
party. L See note O, at th&end of this fvt.] The 
jjank ol England petitioned against this bill, 
and were heard by their counsel: but their 
representations produced no effect, and tfie bill 
having passed through both houses, received 
the royal assent. On the twenty-seventh d% 
of April the king closed the session with a short 
but gracious speech ; and the parliament was 
prorogued to the sixteenth day of June. 

Belore this period some of the conspirators 
had been l•'night to trial. The first who 
suffered was Robert Charuock, one of the two 
fellows of Magdaleu-eollege, who, in the reign 
of James, had renounced the protectant reli¬ 
gion: the next were lieutenant King, and 
Thomas Keys, which last had been formerly 
a trumpeter, but of late servant to captain 
Porter. Tliey were louud guilty of high- 
treason, and executed at Tyburn. They de¬ 
livered papers to the sheriff, in which they« 
solemnly declared, that they had no\i*r en 
or heard of any commission from king James 
for assassinating the prmee of Orange (T»ar- 
noek, in particular, observed, that he had 
received TTefJuei# ^ssurames the king's 
having rejeeted such proposals when they had 
ecu offered; and that there was no other 
um mission but that for le\yiug # war in ^he 
usual form. Sir John Fiiciid, and sir W illiam 
Perkins were tried in April. The first, from 
mean beginnings, had acquired great wealth 
and credit, and always firmly adhered to the 
nlerests of king James. The other w;t# like¬ 
wise a man of fortune, violently attached to 
the same pi mciples, though he had taken the 
oaths to the present government, as one of the 
six clerks in chanc y. Porter and Blair, 
another evidence, deposed /that sir JohnYriend 
had been concerned in levying gicn under 
a corn mission from king James and that 
he knew of the assassination plot, though ]it*t 
engaged in it as a personal actor. He endea¬ 
voured to invalidate the testimony of Blair, by 
proving him guilty of the most shocking in¬ 
gratitude. He observed, that both the evi¬ 
dences were reputed papists. The curate of 
Hackney, who officiated as chaplain in the 
prisoner's house, declared upon oath, that 


after the revolution he used to pray for king 
William, and that he had• often heard sir John 
Friend say, that though he could not comply 
with the present government, he would h\e 
peaceab^’ under it, and never engage in any 
conspiracy. Mr. Hoadley, father of the present 
bishop of Winchester, adtlcd, that the prisoner 
was a good protestant, and frequently ex¬ 
pressed his detestation of king-killing prin¬ 
ciples. Friend himself owned he had been 
with some of the conspirators at a meeting in 
Leadenhall-street, but heard nothing of raising 
men,*<>r any design against the government. 
He likewise affirmed, that a consultation Ho 
levy jar was not treason; and that his being 
at a treasonable consult could amoun^ to ntf 
jnore than a misprision of treason. Lord chief 
justice Holt declared, that although a bare 
conspiracy, or design to lely war, was not 
treason within the statute of Edward III. yet, 
if the design or conspiracy be to kill, or depose, 
or imprison the king, by the means of levying 
war, then the consultation and conspiracy*to 
levy war becomes high treason, though no war 
he actually levied. The same inference might 
have been drawn against the authors and in¬ 
struments of the revolution. The judge’s ex¬ 
planation influenced the jury, who, after some 
deliberation, found the prisoner guilty. Next 
day sir William Perkins was hiought to the 
bar, and upon thv testimony of Porter, Ewe- 
bank, his owntgrooiUj and Haywood, a noto¬ 
rious informer, was convicted ol hating been 
•’oiR’erned not only in the invasion, but also 
ni the design against the king’s liftf. The e\i- 
dencc was scafity, and |he prisoner hating 
been bred to the law, made an artful and vi¬ 
gorous defence: hut the^udge acted a# counsel 
for the crown; and the jury decided by tin* 
hints they received from the bench. He and 
sir John Frierd underwent the sentence of 
death, and suite red at Tyburn on the third day 
of April. Friend protested before («od, that he 
knew no immediate descent purposed by 
kin» James, and therefore had made no pre- 
paimions: that he was utterly ignorant of the 
assassination scheme: that he died in the 
communion of the church of England, and 
laid down his lift cheerfully in the cause for 
which he suflrrcd. Perkins declared, upon the 
word of a dying man, that the tenor of the 
Ring's commission, which he saw, was general, 
directed tt^all his loving subjects, to raise and 
le\y waitagamst the prince of Orange and bis 
k adherents, aiulgto seize all forts, castles, &e. 
hut that he neither saw nor heard of ai^y com¬ 
mission particularly levelled against the person 
of the prince of Orange. He owned, however, 
that he was prhy to the design: but believed 
it was known to few or none but the imme¬ 
diate undertakers. These two crimiuals were 
in i heir last moments attended by Collier, 
Sna:t, and Cook, three nonjuring clergymen 
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who absolved them in the view of the populace, 
with an imposition of hands: a public insult 
on the goveriiineiit y which did not pass unno¬ 
ticed. Those three clergymen were presented 
by the grand jury, for having countenanced 
the treason by absolving the traitors, and 
thereby encouraged &ther persons to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom. An indictment 
being preferred against them, Q>ok and Snatt 
were committed to Newgate; but Collier ab¬ 
sconded, and published a vindication of their 
conduct, in which* he affirmed, that the im¬ 
position of hands ijas the general practice of 
tilt; primitive church. On the other hand, the 
two metropolitans, and twelve other b^hops 
Subscribed a declaration, condemning the ad¬ 
ministration of absolution without a previous 
confession made, and abhorrence expressed, 
by the prisoners" of the heinous crimes for 
which they suffered. 

In the course of the same month, Rookwood, 
Cranborne, and Lowick, were tried as conspi¬ 
rators, by a special commission, in the king's- 
bench; and convicted on the joint testimony 
of Porter, Harris, La Rue, Bertram, Fisher, 
and Pendergrass. Some favourable circum¬ 
stances appeared in the case of Lowick. The 
proof of his having been concerned in the de¬ 
sign against the king's life was very defective; 
many persons of reputation declared he was 
an honest, good-natured, inoffensive may: and 
lie himself concluded Ijis deft nee with the 
most solemn protestation 6f his own innocence. 
Great intercession was made for his pardon 1 by 
some nobletnen: but all their interest proved 
ineffectual. Cranbocne died irt a transport of 
indignation, leaving a paper, which the go¬ 
vernment thought proper to suppress. LowiEk 
and Rookwood likewise delivered declarations 
to the sheriff, the contents of which, as being 
less inflammatory, were allowed to he pub¬ 
lished. Both solemnly denied any knowledge 
of a commission from king James, to assassi¬ 
nate the prince of Orange; the one affirming, 
that lie was incapable of granting such an 
order; and the other asserting that he,‘the 
best of kings, had often rejected proposals of 
that nature. Lowick owned that he would 
have joined the king at his landing: hut de¬ 
clared, lie had never been conctrned in any 
bloody affair during the whole course of his 
life. On the contrary, he said, lie had endea¬ 
voured to prevent bloodshed as mu^b as lay in 
his power; and that he would not kill the most 
miserable creature in the worli!, even though 
such an* act would save his life, res.ore his sove¬ 
reign, and make him one of the greatest men in 
England. Rookwood alleged, he whs engaged 
by his immediate commander, whom he thought 
it was his duty to obey, though the service was 
much against his judgment and inclination. 
He professed his abhorrence of treachery even 
to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even 


the prince of Orange, who as a soldier, he said, 
ought to have considered his case bcfoie he 
signed his death-warrant: he prayed God would 
open his eyes, and render him sensible of the 
blood that Was from all parts crying against 
him, so as he might avert a heavier execution 
than that which he now ordered to be in * 
dieted. The next person brought to trial, was 
Mr. Cooke, son of sir Miles Cooko, one of the 
six clerks in chancery. ^^:>rter and Goodman 1 
deposed, that he had fteeif present at? two 
meetings at the King’s-head tavern in Leaden- 
hall-street, with the lords Aylesbury and 
Montgomery, sir William Perkins, sir John 
Fenwick, sir John Friend, Charnock, and Por¬ 
ter. The evidence of Goodman was invalidated 
by the testimony of the landlord and two 
drawers belonging to the tavern, who swore 
that Goodman was not there while the noble¬ 
men were present. The prisoner himself so¬ 
lemnly protested, that lie was evei averse to 
the introduction of foreign forces: that he 
did not so much us hear of the intended inva¬ 
sion, until it became the common topic of 
conversation; and that lie had never seen 
Goodman at the King’s-head. Herleelarrri his 
intention of receiving the blessed sacrament, 
and wished he might perish in the instant, if 
ho now spoke untiuth. No respect was paid 
to these asseverations. The solicitor-general 
Hawles, and lord chief justice Treby, treated 
him with great severity in the prosecution, and 
charge to the jury, by whom he was capitally 
convicted. After his condemnation the court- 
Mgents tampered with him to make further 
discoveries; and after his fate had been pro¬ 
tracted «by divers short rcpiievcs, he was sent 
in to* banishment. From the whole tenour of 
these discoveries and proceedings, it appears 
that James h^d actually m^MirateTI ruTinvaMou: 
that his paitisaus in England had made pre¬ 
parations for joining him on his airival; that 
a fgw desperadoes of that faction had concerted 
a scheme against the life of king William 
that in prosecuting the conspirators, the court 
had countenanced iufornicrs: that the judges 
had strained the law, wrested circumstances, 
and 1 ev. *ii° deviated from the function of their 
office, t«, convict the prisoners: in a word, that 
the administration had used the same arbitrary 
and unfair practices against those unhappy 
people, which they ^herr. elves had in the late 
reigns numbered among the grievances of the 
kingdom. . 

f THE ALLIES BURN THE MAGAZINE 
AT CIVET. 

The warmth, however, manifested on this 
occasion may have been owing to national 
resentment of the purposed invasion. Certain 
it is, the two houses of parliament, and the 
people in general, were animated with extra- 
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ordinary indignation against France at this 
juncture. The lords besought his majesty, ill 
a solemn address, to appoint a day of thanks¬ 
giving *to Almighty God, for having defeated 
the barbarous purpose of his inemies; and 
this was observed with uncommon zeal and 
devotion. Admiral Russel, leaving a squadron 
for observation on the French coast, returned 
to the Dot^is : but sir Cloudc^Jy Shovel, being 
• properly prepared f ^the expedition, subjected 
Cakrts to anothrt- hohioardment, by which the 
town was set on fire in different parts, and the 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with conster¬ 
nation. The generals of the allied army in 
Flinders resolved to make some immediate 
retaliation upon the French for their unmanly 
.design upon the life of king William, as they 
took it for granted that Louis was accessary to 
tj)e scheme of assassination. That nioharch, 
on the supposition that a powerful diversion 
would be made by the descent on England, 
had established a vast magazine at Givet, de¬ 
signing, when the allies should be enfeebled 
by the absence of the British troops, to strike 
some stroke of importance early in the cam¬ 
paign. Ox* this the confederates now deter¬ 
mined ton leak their vengeance. In thebe- 
ginning of Alareli the earl of AthUme and 
monsieur de Coehorn. with the concurrence 
of the duke of HoUtein-PIoeu, who com¬ 
manded the allies, sent a strong detachment 
of horse, drafted from Brussels and the neigh¬ 
bouring garrisons, to amu^e the enemy on the 
side of Charleroy; while they assembled forty 
squadious, thirty battalions, with fifteen piece* 
of cannon, and six mortars, in the territory 
of Namur. Athlone with part of riiis body 
invested Dinant, while Coelmrn, with till- re- 
maindc r, a dvanced to Givet. He foithwith 
began ttffiiJTrerwujJ bombard tlye place, which 
in three hours was oil lire, and by four in the 
afternoon wholly "destroyed, with the great 
magazine it contained. Then th^ two generals 
joining their forces, returned to Nainur without 
interruption. Hitherto the republic of Venice 
had deferred acknowledging kiug William; 
but now they sent an extraordinary embassy 
for that purpose, consisting of signiifcsJSoaanzo 
and Venier, who arrived in London, rod on tlie 
first day of May had a public audience. The 
king, on this occasion, knighted Soranzo as 
the senior auibassad «, and presented him with 
the sword, according to custom. t)n that 
day, too, William declared in council, that 
he had appointed the same regemy which had 
governed the kingdom during his last absence* 
and embarking on the seventh at Margate, 
arrived at Orange-Polder in the evening, under 
convoy of vice-admiral Aylmer. This officer 
had been ordered to attend with a squadron, 
as* the famous l)u Bart still continued at 
Dunkirk, and some attempt of importance was 
apprehended from his enterprising genius. 3 


LOUIS MAKES ADVANCES TOWARDS 
A PEACE WITH HOLLAND. 

The French had taken the field before the 
allied aifcny could be assembled: but no trans¬ 
action of cr^isequence distinguished this cam¬ 
paign, either upon the*Rhine or in Flanders, 
fhe scheme of Louis was still defensive on the 
side of the Netherlands, while the active plans 
of king William were defeated by want of 
money. All the funds for this year proved de 
feclive: the land-bank failgd, and the national 
banl^ sustained a rude shock in its credit The 
loss of the nation upon the Yecoinage amounted 
to two millions, two hundred thousand pounds; 
ami though the different mints were employed 
without interruption, they could not for some 
months supply the circulation, especially as 
great part of the new money was kept up by 
those who received it in payment, or disposed 
of it at an unreasonable advantage. The 
French king, having exhausted the wealth and 
patience of his subjects, and greatly diminished 
their number in the course of this war, began 
to he diffident of his arms, and employed all the 
arts of private negotiation. While his minister 
D'Avaux pressed the king of Sweden to offer 
his mediation, he sent Callieres to Holland, 
with proposals for settling the preliminaries of 
a treaty. He took it for granted, that as the 
Dutch were a tending people, whose commerce 
had |J!*eatly suffered in the war, they could not 
be averse to a pacigbation; and he instructed 
hi* emissaries to tamper with the malcontents 
of the republic, especially with the remains of 
the Lou vest ei a faction, vvhich had always op¬ 
posed the*schemes of the stadtholder. Callieres 
met with a favourable reception ^from the 
states, which began to treat with him about the 
preliminaries, though not without the consent 
and concurrence of king William and the rest 
of the allies. LouU, with a view to quicken the 
effect of this negotiation, pursued offensive 
measures in Catalonia, where his general the 
duke de Vemlume attacked and worsted the 
Spaniards in their camp near (Vitalrick, though 
the action was not decisive; for that general 
was obliged to ictreat, after having made 
vigorous efforts against their intrenehments. 
On the twentieth day of dune, niareschal de 
Lorges passed the Rhine at Fliilipsburgh, and 
encamped within a league of Eppingen, where 
the imperial troops were obliged to intrench 
themsphe^ under the command of the prince 
of Baden, a^thev were not yet joined by the 
auxiliary forces. The French general, after 
having faced him about a month, thought 
proper to repass the river. Then he detached 
a body of horse to Flanders, and cantoned the 
'■esl of his troops at Spires, Franckend&hl, 
Worms, and Ostofen. On the last day of 
August the prince of Baden retaliated the 
insult, hv passing the Rhine at Mentz anti 
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Cocsheim. On the tenth he was joined by 
general Thungen, who commanded a separate 
body, together with the militia of Suabia and 
Franconia, and advanced to the camp of the 
enemy, who had re-assembled: but ^hey were 
posted in such a manner, that ^e vqpuld not 
hazard an attack, leaving therefore cannon¬ 
aded them for some days, scoured the adjacent 
country b^ .detached parties, and taken the 
little castle of Wiezengen, he repassed the river 
at Worms, on the seventh day of October: the 
French likewise crossed at Philipsburgh, in 
hopes of surprising general Thungcn, who had 
taken’pust in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg: 
but he retired to Eppingcn before their arrival, 
f^nd in a little time both armies were distriouted 
in winter-quarters. Peter, the czar of Mus¬ 
covy, carried on the siege of Azoph with such 
vigour, that the garrison was obliged to capi¬ 
tulate, after the Russians had defeated a great 
convoy sent to its relief. The court of Vienna 
forthwith engaged in an alliance with the Mus¬ 
covite emperor: but they did not exert them¬ 
selves in taking advantage of the disaster which 
the Turks had undergone. The imperial army, 
commanded by the elector of Saxony, continued 
inactive on the river Marosch till the nineteenth 
day of July, then they made a feint of attacking 
Temiswacr: but they marched towards Betz- 
kerch, in their route to Belgrade, on receiving 
advice that the grand signor intended to be¬ 
siege Titul. On the twenty-first .day of August 
the two armies were in ^ight of each other. 
The Turkish horse attacked the imperialistsjn 
a plain neaj- the river Begue; but were re¬ 
pulsed. The Germans next day, made a show 
of retreating, in hopes of drawiug toe enemy 
from their intrenchrmmts. The stratagcpi 
succeeded. On the twenty-sixth, the Turkish 
army was in motion. A detachment of the 
imperialists attacked them in flank, as they 
marched through a wood. A very desperate 
action ensued, in which the generals Heusler 
and Poland, with many other gallant officers, 
lost their lives. At length, the Ottoman horse 
were routed: but the Germans were so roughly 
handled, that on the second day after the en¬ 
gagement they retreated at midnight, and the 
Turks remained quiet in their intrenchmeuts. 

In Piedmont the face of affairs ^nderwent a 
strange alteration. The duke of Savoy, who 
had for some time been engaged in a secret ne¬ 
gotiation with France, at length embraced the 
offers of that crown, and privately tinned a se¬ 
parate treaty of peace at Loretto, to which place 
lie repaired on a pretended pil{£ image. The 
French lhng engaged to present him with four 
millions of livres, by way of reparation for tin- 
damage he had sustained; to assist him with a 
certain number of auxiliaries against all his 
enemies, and to effect a marriage between the 
ilukeof Burgundy and the princess of Piedmont, 
soon as the parties should be marriageable. 


The treaty was guaranteed by the pope and the 
Venetians, who were extremely desirous of 
seeing the Germans driven out of Italy. King 
William being apprized of this negotiation, 
communicateul the intelligence to the earl of 
Galway, his ambassador at Turin, who expos¬ 
tulated with the duke upou this defection : hut 
he persisted in denying any such correspond¬ 
ence, until the advance of the Fjrcnch army 
enabled him to avow it, wjtjiout fearing the re- • 
sent me lit of the allies wlioni h* had a hand* ncd. 
Catihat marched into the plains of Turin, at 
the head of fifty-tlinusaiid men; an army 
greatly superior to that of the confederates. 
Then the duke imparted to the ministers* of 
the allies the proposals which Prance had 
made; represented the superior strength of. 
her army; the danger to which he was ex¬ 
posed', and finally his inclination to embrace 
her offers. On the twelfth of July a truce was 
excluded for a month, and afterwaids pro¬ 
longed till the fifteenth of September. He 
wrote to all the powers engaged in the con¬ 
federacy, except king William, expatiating uti 
the same topic*?, and soliciting their consent 
Though each in particular refuse^ to concur, 
he on the twenty-third day of August signed 
the treaty in public, which lie had before con¬ 
cluded in private. The emperor was no sooner 
informed of his design, than he took even step 
which he thought could divert him from his 
purpose. He sent the count Alansfcldt to 
Turin, with proposals for a match between the 
king of the Romans and the princess of Savoy, 
gs well as with oilers to augment his forces and 
bis suh^id}: but the duke had already settled 
his term$ with France, from which he would 
not secede. Prince Eugene, though his kins¬ 
man, expressed great indignation at his conduct. 
The young prince de Coining/’ so pio- 
voked at his defection, that he challenger] him 
to single combat, and the duke accepted of his 
challenge: but the quarrel was compromised by 
the intervention of friends, and they parted iri 
an amicable manner. He had concealed the 
treaty until he should receive the icmainiitg 
part of the subsidies due to him from the con¬ 
federates. -» A considerable sum had been re¬ 
mitted fjom England to Genoa for his use: 
but lord Galway no sooner received intimation 
of his new engagement, than lie put a stop to 
the payment of this mon^ which he employed 
in the Milanese, for the subsistence of those 
troops that were in the British service. King 
William was encamped at Getnblours, when the 
fluke’s envoy notified the separate peace which 
his -master had concluded with the king of 
France. Though he was extremely chagrined 
at the information, he dissembled his anger, 
and listened to the minister without the least 
emotion. One of the conditions of this treaty 
was, a tliat within a limited time the allies should 
evacuate the duke’s dominions, otherwise they 
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should be expelled by the joint forces of France 
and Savoy. .A neutrality was offered to the 
confederates; and this being: rejected, the con¬ 
tracting powers resolved to attack the Milanese. 
Accordingly, when the truce expired, the duke, 
as generalissimo of the French king, entered 
that dutchy, and undertook the siege of Va¬ 
lent ia; so that, in one campaign, he com¬ 
manded two contending armies. The garrison 
, of Valentia, consisting of seven thousand men, 
Gergians, Spaniards and French protestauts, 
made an obstinate defence; and the duke of 
Savoy prosecuted the sfbge with uncommon 
impetuosity. But, after the trenches had been 
open for thirteen days, a courier arrived from 
Madrid, with an account of his catholic ma¬ 
jesty's having agreed to the neutrality for Italy. 
This agreement imported, that there should 
be a suspension of arms until a general* peace 
could be effected; ami, that the imperial and 
French troops should return to their respect ^'c 
countries. Christendom had well nigh been 
embroiled anew by the death of John Sobicski 
king of Poland, who died at the age of seventy, 
in the course of this summer, after having 
survived hjs faculties and reputation. As the 
crown was < lectivc, a competition arose for 
the succession. The kingdom was divided by 
factions; and the different powers of Europe 
interested themselves warmly in the contention. 

NAVAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Noth ino of consequence had been lately 
achieved by the naval force of England. When 
the conspiracy was first discovered, siitGenrgc 
Rooke had received orders to return from 
Cadiz; and he arrived in the latter end of 
April. While he took his place at the board 
or adin'mifcj^4^|jd Berkeley succeeded to the 
command of the fleet; and in # the month of 
June set sail towards l-shant, in order to 
insult the coast of France. He pillaged and 
burned the villages on the islands Groilais, 
Houat, and lleydic; made prize of about 
twenty vessels; bombarded St. Martin's on 
the isle of Rhe, and the town of Olonne, which 
was set on fire in fifteen different places 0 with 
the shells and carcasses. Though these appear 
to have been enterprises of small import, they 
certainly kept the whole coast of France in | 
perpetual alarm. The ministry of Hiat king , 
dnm were so much afraid of invasitm, that 
between Brest and Goulet they ordered above 
one hundred batteries to lie erected, and above 
sixty thousand men were continually in arms* 
for the defence of the maritime places. *In 
the month of May, rear-admiral Bcnhovv sailed 
with a small squadron, in order to block up 
Du Bart in the harbour of Duukirk : but that 
famous adventurer found means to escape in a 
fog, and steering to the eastward, attacked 
the Dutch fleet in the Baltic, under a convoy 
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of five frigates. These last he took, together 
with half the number of the trading ships: 
but, falling in with the outward bound fleet, 
convoyed by thirteen ships of the line, he was 
obliged to burn four of the frigates, turn the 
fifth ad^ft, and part with all his prizes, except 
fifteen, whicli he carried hito Dunkirk 
• 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE PARLIAMENTS 

or see Aland and irkland. 

The parliament of Scotland met on the 
eighth day of September: and lord Murray, 
secretary of state, now earl of Tullibardine, 
presided as king's commissioner. Thongn 
that<kingdom was exhausted by the war, anjjl 
two successive had harvests, which had driven 
•a great number of the inhabitants into Ireland, 
there was no opposition to tl^e court measures. 
The members of parliament signed an asso- 
ciation like that of England. They granted a 
supply of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds for maintaining their forces byseijand 
land. They passed an act fur securing their 
religion, lives, and properties, in case his ma¬ 
jesty should coiuc to an untimely death. By 
another, they obliged all persons in public 
trust to sign the association; ami then the 
pailiament was adjourned to the eighth day 
of December. The disturbances of Ireland 
seemed now to be entirely appeased. Lord 
('apefcdying in May, the council, by virtue of 
an act passefl in t*ie reign of Henry VIII. 
elected the ch.uict lfor, sir Charles Porter, to he 
lord justice and chief governor of tjjat kingdom, 
until his majesty's pleasure should he known. 
The parlfcmicht met in 9 June the commons 
expelled Mr. Sanderso]), the only member of 
that house who had refused to sign* the asso¬ 
ciation; and adjourned to the fourth day of 
August. By that time sir ( harlcs Porter, and 
the earls of Montrath and Drogheda, were ap¬ 
pointed lords justices, and signified the king’s 
pleasure that they should adjourn. In the 
beginning of December the chancellor died of 
an apoplexy. 

ZEAL OF THE ENGLISH COMMONS IN 
THEIR AFFECTION TO THE KING. 

Kina Wujiam being tired of an inactive 
,campaign, left the army under the command 
of the elector 9i‘ Bavaria, and about the latter 
end of A9ptst repaired to his palace at Loo, 
where fte enjovrd his favourite exercise of stag- 
hunting. IJe*visited the court of Branden- 
burgh at Cleves; conferred with tln^states (if 
Holland at the Hague; and embarking for 
Englaud, landed at Margate on the sixth day 
of October. The domestic economy of the 
nation was extremely perplexed at this junc¬ 
ture, from the sinking of public credit, and 
the stagnation that necessarily attended a re- 
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coinage These grievances were with difficulty 
removed by the clear apprehension, the enter¬ 
prising genius, the unshaken fortitude of Mr. 
Montague, chancellor of the exchequer, operate 
ing upon a national spirit of adventuifj, which 
the monied interest had produced '/he king* 
opened the session of ^a^liaineiit on the twen¬ 
tieth day of October, with a speech, importing, 
that overtuTes had been made for f a negotiation; 
hut that tlie best way of treating with France 
would be sword in baud. He, therefore, de¬ 
sired they would he expeditious in raising 
the supplies for the service of the enduing 
year, as well as for making good the funds 
already granted. He declared, that the civil 
list could not be supposed without their assist¬ 
ance. He recommended the miserable con* 
di'ion of the French protestants to their 
compassion, fle^desired they would contrive 
the best expedients for the recovery of the | 
national credit. He observed, that unanimity 
and despatch were now more than ever neces¬ 
sary for the honour, safety, and advantage of 
England. The commons having taken this 
speech into consideration, resolved, that they 
would support his majesty and his government, 
and assist him in the prosecution of the war: 
that the standard of gold and silver should 
not be altered: and, that they would make 
good all parliamentary funds. Then they pre¬ 
sented an address in a very spirited strain, 
declaring, that notwithstamlingfthe blood ami 
treasure of which the natnmhad been drained, 
the commons of England would not lie diver ,ed 
from their fi/m resolutions of obtaining by war, 
a safe and honourablg peace. They, therefore, 
renewed their assurances, that they would 
support bis majesty against all his enein' 
at home and abroad. The house of lords, de¬ 
livered another to the same purpose, declaring, 
that they would never be wanting or backward, 
on their parts, in what might be necessary to 
his majesty's honour, the good of his kingdoms, 
and the quiet of Christendom. The commons, 
in the first transports of their zeal, ordcied 
two seditious pamphlets to be burned by “the 
hands of the common hangman. They de¬ 
liberated upon the estimates, and granted above 
six millions for the service of the ensuing year. 
They resolved that a supply should be granted 
for making good the deficiency of parliamen¬ 
tary funds ; and appropriated several duties foe 
this purpose. 

* 4 

RESOLUTIONS TOUCHING THE COIN. 

v 

With respect to the coin, the^brought in 
a bill, repealing an act for taking off \he 
obligation and encouragement of coining 
guineas fora certain time, and for importing 
and coining guineas and half guineas, as the 
extravagant price of those coins, which occa¬ 
sioned this act, was now fallen. They passed 


a second bill for remedying the ill state of the 
coin; and a third explaining an act in the 
preceding session, for laying duties on low 
wines and spirits of the first extraction. In 
order to raise the supplies of the year, they 
resolved to tax all persons according to the 
true value of their real and personal estates, 
their stock upon land and in trade, their 
income by offices, pensions, and professions. 
A duty of one penny pej>« r oek, for one year,* 
was laid upon all person.? nof receiving Aims. 
A further imposition^ of one farthing in the 
pound per week was fixed upon all servants 
receiving four pounds per annum, as wage*-, 
and upwards, to eight pounds a year inclusive. 
TliObC who received from eight to sixlecu 
pounds were taxed at one halfpenny per pound.. 
An aid of three shillings in the pound for one 
year. Was laid upon all lauds, tenements, apd 
hereditaments, according to their tiue value. 
Without specif} ing the particulars of iliote 
impositions, we shall only observe, that m the 
general charge, the commons did not exempt 
one member of the commonwealth that could 
he supposed able to bear any part of tlie burden. 
Provision was made, that hatmmred money 
should be received in payment of these duties, 
at the rate of five shillings and eight-pence per 
ounce. All the deficiencies on annuities and 
monies borrowed on the credit of the exchequer 
were transferred to this aid. The trcasui 1 } was 
enabled to borrow a million and a half at eight 
percent, and to cuculate exchequer bills to 
the amount of as much more. To cancel 
these debts, the surplus of all the supplies, 
except Vhe three-shillmg-aid, was apptoprialcd 
The con tnons voted one hundred and twenty- 
five 'thousand pounds for making good the de¬ 
ficiency in recoining the hammered money, 
and the reconjpcuce for ‘plate to 

the mint. This sum was rais'd by a tax or 
duty upon wrought plate, paper, pasteboard, 
vellum, and parchment, made or imported. 
'Faking into con m delation the services, and 
the present languishing state of the bank, 
whose notes were at twenty per cent, discount, 
they resolved, that it should he enlarged by 
new subscriptions, made by four-filths in 
tallies struck on parliamentary funds, and one- 
fifth in bank-bills or notes: that effectual 
provision should be made by parliament, for 
paying the principal all such tallies, as 
should f>e subscribed into the bank, out of the 
funds agreed tube continued : that ati interest 
t of eight per cent, should be allowed on all 
such tallies: and, that the continuance of the 
bank should be prolonged to the first day 
of August in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ten. That all assignments of 
orders or tallies subscribed into the bank, 
should be registered in the exchequer: that, 
before the day should be fixed for the begin¬ 
ning of the new subscriptions, the old should 
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be made one hundred per cent. and what might 
exceed that value should be divided among the 
old members: that all the interest due on those 
tallies which might be subscribed into the 
bank-stock, at that time appointed for sub¬ 
scriptions, to the end of the last preceding 
quarter on each tally, should he allowed as 
principal: that liberty should he given by par¬ 
liament to enlarge the number of bank-bills, 
•to the value of the >.:tn that, should be so sub- 
scriWbd, over affd atiove the twelve hundred 
thousand pounds; provided they should he 
obliged to answer such bills on demand; and 
in default thereof, be answered by the exche¬ 
quer; out of the first money due to them: that 
no other hank should be erected or allowed 
■by act of parliament, during the continuance 
of the bank of England: that this should be 
exempted from all ta\ or imposition: tfiat no 
act of the corporation should forfeit the parti- j 
eular interest of any person concerned thercifl: 
that provision should he made to prevent the 
officers of the exchequer, and all other officers 
and receivers of the revenue, from diverting, 
delaying, or obstructing the course of pay¬ 
ments to tWe bank : that care should be taken 
to prevent tbe altering, counterfeiting, or 
forging any bank bills or notes: that the 
estate and intrust of t;u*h member m the 
stork of the coiporation should he made a per¬ 
sonal estate- that no contract made for any 
hank-stock to be bought or sold should be 
valid in law or equity, unless actually regis¬ 
tered in tin? bank books within seven days, 
and actually transferred within fourteen day* 
after the contract should be made. A lull upon 
these resolutions was brought in, ufidcr the 
direction of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
it rel.itjj^J^the continuation of tonnage and 
poundage upoiTvme, vinegar,•and tobacco; 
and comprehended a clause for laying an ad¬ 
ditional duty upon salt, for two years and 
three quarters. All the several branches con¬ 
stituted a general fund, since known by the 
name of tbe general mortgage, without pre¬ 
judice to their former appropriations. Tbe bill 
also provided, that the tallies should # bear eight 
per cent, interest: that from the tenth*uf 9 uue 
for five years they should bear no ntore than 
six per cent, interest: and, that no premium or 
discount upon them should he taken* In ease 
of the general funds proving insuflicieyt to pay 
the whole intere st, it w'as provided, that every 
proprietor should receive his proportion of the 
product, and the deficiency he made good front 
the next aid: but should the fund prodace 
more than the interest, the surplus was des¬ 
tined to operate as a sinking fund for the dis- 
ehaige of the principal. In order to make up 
a deficiency of above eight hundred thousand 
pounds, occasioned by the failure of the land- 
bank, additional duties weie laid upon leather ; 
the time was enlarged for persons to come in 
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and purchase the annuities payable by several 
former acts, and to obtain inure certain in¬ 
terest in such annuities. 

Never were more vigorous measures taken 
to supp(ft*t the credit of the government; and 
never was t*ie government served by such a 
^gt of enterprising undertaker*. The commons 
having received a message from the king, 
touching the*condition of the citil list, re¬ 
solved, that a sum not exceeding five hundred 
and fifteeen thousand pounds should be granted 
for the support of the eiviWIUt fur the ensuing 
yearpto be raised by a tnal£ tax, and additional 
dutie« upon mum sweets, cyder, and pony. 
The^ likewise resolved, that an additional aid 
of one shilling in the*potmd should ^be laiTl 
41 pun land, as .111 equivalent fur the duty of ten 
per rent, upon mixed goods. Provision was 
made for raiding one million four htmdrid 
thousand pounds by lottery. The treasury was 
empowered to issue an additional number of 
exchequer-bilk, to the amount of twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, every hundred potinds 
bearing interest at the rate of fiv e-peuee a day, 
and ten per cent, for circulation : finally, in 
order to liquidate the transport-debt, which 
the funds established for that purpose had not 
been sufficient to defray, a money-bill wa 
brought in, to oblige pedlars and hawkers to 
take out licenses, and pay for them at certain 
stateg prices. One cannot without astonish¬ 
ment reflect tipon the pi odigious efforts that 
were made upon this occasion, or consider 
without indignation the enormous fortunes 
that were raised up by usurers aiidfatturtioners 
from thesis trusses of ihnir country. The na¬ 
tion did not seem to know its own strength, 
iftitil it was put to ifiis extraordinary tual; 
and the experiment ol mmtgaging funds suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that latei in in inters have pro¬ 
ceeded in the same system, imposing burden 
upon bin den, a* if they thought tbe sinews ot 
tbe nation could never he overstrained. 

• 

Slg JOHN FENWICK IS APPREHENDED, 
CONDEMNED, AND BEHEADED. 

Tuf. public credit being thus bolstered up 
by the siugular address of Mr. Montague, and 
the bills pafted for the supplies of the ensuing 
year, the attention of the commons was trans¬ 
ferred to the 02*e of sir John Fenwick, who had 
been apprehended in the month of June at 
New Romney, in bis way to France. He had, 
when taken, written a letter to his lady by one 
Webber, who accompanied him; hut»thisman 
being seized, the letter was found, containing 
sfleh a confession as plainly evinced him guilty. 
He then entered into a treaty with the court 
for turning evidence, and delivered a long in¬ 
formation in writing, which was stmt abroad tc 
his majesty. He made no discoveries that could 
injure any of the Jacobites, who, by his account. 
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and other ooncnrrin^ testimonies, appeared to 
be divided into two parties, known by the 
names of compounders and non-compounders. 
The first, headed by the carl of Middleton, in¬ 
sisted upon receiving security from kini; James, 
that the religion and liberties of Eirjlaihl should 
be preserved: whereas? the other party, at the 
head of which was the carl of Melfort, resolved 
to bring hiifrin without condition^, relying upon 
his owu honour and generosity. King William 
having sent over an order for bringing Fenwick 
to trial, unless he should make more material 
discoveries, the prisoner, with a view to amuse 
thq, ministry, until* he could take other mea¬ 
sures for his own safety, accused the earls of 
.Shrewsbury, Marlborough, and Hath, the lord 
Godolpliin, and admiral Russel, of having made, 
their peace with king James, and engaged to 
act for his interest. Meanwhile his lady aud 
relations tampered with the two witnesses. 
Porter and Goodman. The first of these dis¬ 
covered those practices to the government; and 
on£ CJanrey, who acted as agent for lady Fen- 
id, icted of subornation, 
fined, .and set in the pillory ; but they had 
succeeded better in tlieir attempts upon Good¬ 
man, who disappeared; so that one witness 
only remained, and Fenwick began to think 
his life was out of danger. Admiral Russel 
acquainted the house of commons, that he and 
several persons of quality had been reflected 
upon in sonic informations of 1 sir JUdm FeuVviek : 
he therefore desired, that* he might have an 
opportunity to justify his own character. 
Mr. secretary Tmmball produced the papers, 
which having been reijd, the coiwmons ordered, 
that sir John Fenwick should he brought to 
the bar of,the house. <Hiere he was exhorted 
by the speaker to make an ample discovery ; 
which, however, he declined, except with the 
proviso that he should first receive some secu¬ 
rity that what he might say should not pre¬ 
judice himself. He was ordered to withdraw, 
until they should have deliberated on his 
request. Then he was called in again, and the 
speaker told him that he might deserve Lhe 
favour of the house, by making a full discovery, 
lie desired he might be indulged with a little 
time to recollect himself, and promised to obey 
the command of the house. This favour being 
denied, he again insisted upon having security; 
which they refusing to grant, be chose to be 
silent, and was dismissed from the bar. The 
house voted, that his informations, reflecting 
upon the fidelity of several noblemen, members 
of the house, and others, upon hearsay, were 
faUe and scandalous, contrived to^indermine 
the government, and create jealousies between 
the king and his subjects, in order to stifle the 
conspiracy. 

A motion being made, for leave to bring in 
a bill to attaint him of high treason, a warm 
debate ensued, and ihe question being put, was 


carried in the affirmative by a great majority. 
He was furnished with a copy of the bill, and 
allowed the use of pen, ink, paper, and counsel. 
When he presented a petition, praying that his 
counsel might, be heard against passing the bill, 
they made an order, that his counsel should be 
allowed to make his defence at the bar of the 
house: so that he was surprised into an irre¬ 
gular trial, instead of being indulged with an 
opportunity of offering objections to their pass¬ 
ing the bill of attainder. *’ HeVas accordingly 
brought to the bar of the house; and the bill 
being read in his hearing, the speaker called 
upon the king’s counsel to open the evidence. 
The prisoner’s counsel objected to their |H*o- 
ceeding to trial, alleging, that their client had 
not received the least notice of their purpose,. 
and therefore could not be prepared fur his de¬ 
fence; but that they cairn* to offer their reasons 
against the bill. The house, after a long 
debate, resolved, that he should he allowed 
further time to produce witness in his de¬ 
fence; that the counsel for the king should 
likewise he allowed to produce evidence to 
prove the treasons of which he stood indicted ; 
and an order was made for his being brought 
to the bar again in three days. In pursuance 
of this order he appeared, when the indictment 
which had been found against him hy the grand 
jury was produced; and Renter was examined 
as an evidence. Then the rccoid of Claneey’s 
convicliou was read; and one Roe testified, 
that Heighten, the prisoner’s solicitor, had 
offered him an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
to discredit the testimony of Goodiuau. The 
king’s Counsel moved, that Goodman’s'exami¬ 
nation, as taken bv Mr. Vernon, clerk of trie 
countil, might lie read. Sir J. Powis and -or 
Bartholomew Shower, the prison er's counsel, 
warmly opposed tins propu ff -i b *:TiTey alfirmed, 
that :t deposition taken when the party affi-cted 
by it was not present to cross-examine the tie 
poser, could yut be admitted in a case of five 
shillings value: that though the house wa*. not 
hound by the rules of inferior courts, it was ne 
vertheless hound by the eternal and unalterable 
rules of justice: that no evidence, according to 
the ulus of law, could be admitted in such a 
case, blitilhat of living witnesses; and that the 
examination »f a person who is absent was 
never read to supply his testimony. The dispul e 
between the lawyers on-'his subject gave rise 
to a very violent debate among the members of 
the house. Sir Edward Seymour, sir Richard 
Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Manly, 
sirXhristophcr Musgrave, and all the leaders 
of the tory-partv, argued against the hardship 
and injustice of admitting this information 
as an evidence. They demonstrated, that it 
would be a step contrary to the practice of all 
courts of judicature, repugnant to the common 
notions of justice and humanity, diametrically 
opposite to the last act for regulating trials in 
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cases of high treason, and of dangerous eon- 
sequences to the lives and liberties of tin; 
people. On the other hand, lord Cutts, sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, Mr. Montague, Mr. Smith 
of the treasury, anti Trevor, J,he attorney- 
general, affirmed, that the house was not 
hound by any form of law whatsoever: that 
this was an extraordinary case, in which the 
safety of the government was deeply concerned: 
that though the common lav& might require 
two evidences e^es of treason, the house 
had a power of deviating from those rifles in 
extraordinary 7 cases ; thJt there was no reason 
to doubt of sir John Fenwick’s being concerned 
in the conspiracy: that he or his friends had 
tampered with Porter: and that there were 
strong presumptions to believe the same prac¬ 
tices had induced Goodman to abscond. In a 
word, the tones, either from party or patriotism, 
strenuously asserted the cause of liberty and 
humanity, by those very arguments which hjd 
been used against them in the former reigns; 
while the whigs, with equal violence and more 
success, espoused the dictates of arbitrary 
power and oppression, in the face of their 
former principles, with which they were now 
upbraided. At length, the question was put, 
whether or not the information of Goodman 
shoiSld he read? and was carried in the affir¬ 
mative by a majority of aridity-time \oiees. 
Then two of the grand jury who had found 
the indictment, recited the evidence which had 
been given to them by Porter and Goodman ■ 
lastly, the king’s counsel insisted upon pio- 
ducing the record of (’nuke's conviction, as he # 
had been tried for the same conspiracy* The 
prisoner’s counsel objected, that, if such evi¬ 
dence was admitted, the trial of one person in 
the same company would be the trial of all; 
and it he ^M^'ted that they who 

came to defend sn^fnlm FenwicR only, should 
he prepared to answer the charge against 
Cooke. This article produced another vein- 
incut debate among the inetnbefs; and ^he 
whigs obtained a '•cnmil victory. The record 
was read, and the king’s counsel proceeded to 
rail some of the jury who served on Cooke's 
trial, to affirm that he had been eomieteij on 
Goodman's evidence. Sir Baithnlomew Sfcower 
said, he would submit it to the consideration 
of the house, whether it was just that*the 
evidence against one person should touchute 
against another standing *t a difterent*bar, in 
defence of his life? The parties were again 
ordered to withdraw; and finm" this point 
arose a third debate, which ended, as the two 
former, to the disadvantage of the prisoner. 
The jury being examined, Mr. Sergeant Gould 
moved, that Mr. Vernon might be desired to 
produce the intercepted letter from sir John 
Fenwick to his lady. The prisoner’s counsel 
warmly oppo-ed this motion, insisting upon 
their proving it to be his hand-writing before 
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it could lHi used against him; and no further 
stress was laid on this evidence. When they 
were called upon to enter on his defence, they 
pleaded incapacity to deliver matters of such 
importance, after they had been fatigued with 
twelve |ougs attendance. 

The house resolved tv hear such evidence as 
flie prisoner had to produce that night. His 
counsel declared, that they had nothing then 
to produce bfit the copy of a record; and the 
second resolution was, that he should he 
brought up again next day at noon. He ac¬ 
cordingly appeared at the nar, and sir J, Fowls 
proceeded on his defence.* He observed, tjiat 
the bill under consideration affected the live* 
of tSie subjects; and such precedents wen; 
dangerous: that sir John Fenwick wits forth¬ 
coming, in order to be tried by the ordinary 
method* of justice: that lie was actually under 
process, had pleaded, and was ready to stand 
trial: that if there was sufficient clear evi¬ 
dence against him, as the king’s sergeant had 
declared, there was no reason for his being 
deprived of the benefit of such a trial as was 
the birthright of every Butish subject; and 
if there was a deficiency of legal evidence, lie 
thought this w r as a very odd reason for the bill. 
He took notice that even the regicides had the 
benefit of such a liial: that the last act for 
regulating trials in eases of treason proved 
the great tenderness of the h»v\s which al»< tied 
the ii^b of tlu^ subject: and he expressed bis 
surplice that tbe vjjty pailiuinent which had 
parsed that law should enact anothi i for pul¬ 
ling a person to death without any* trial at all. 
He admitted tjiat there bad been many bill* 
of attainder, but they were generally levelled 
outlaws and fugitives; and some^ of them 
had been reversed in the sequel, as arbitrary 
and unjust. He urged, that this bill of at¬ 
tainder did not allege or say, that Sir John 
Fenwick was guilty of the treason fur which 
he had been indicted; a circumstance winch 
prevented him from producing witnesses to 
that and several matins upon which the king’s 
entitle! had expatiated. He said, they had 
introduced evidence to prove circumstances 
not alleged in the bill, and defective evidence 
of those that vveie. that Porter was not exa¬ 
mined upon^ath: that nothing could be more 
severe than to pass sentence of death upon a 
jman, corrupt his blood, and confiscate his es¬ 
tate, upon parole evidence ; especially of such a 
wretch, wni*J by his own confession, had been 
engaged in a crime of the blackest nature, 
not a convert*to the dictates of conscience, 
Imt a coward, shrinking from the danger by 
which lie bad been environed, and even now 
drudging for a pardon. He invalidated the 
evidence of Goodman’s examination. He ob¬ 
served, that the indictment mentioned a con¬ 
spiracy to call in a foreign power; hut, as this 
conspiracy had not been put in practice, such 
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nn agreement was not a sufficient overt-act of 
treason, according to the opinion of Hawles, 
the solicitor general, concerned in this very 
prosecution. So saying, he produced a book 
of remarks, which that lawyer had published 
on the cases of lord Russel, colonel** Sidney, 
and others, who had suffered death in the reign 
of Charles II. This author (said he) tak^s 
notice, tha^ a conspiracy or agreement to levy 
war, is not treason without actually levying 
war; a sentiment in which he concurred with 
lord Coke, and lord chief justice Hales. He 
concluded with saying, " We know at present 
, on what ground \fe stand; by the statute of 
Edward III. we know what treason is ; by the 
two statutes of Edward VI. and the lats act, 
we know what is proof; by the Magna Chart a 
wc know we are to he tried per legem terra eP 
per judicium pamum, by the law of the land 
and the judgment ol our peers ; but, if bills of 
attainder couie into fashion, we shall neither 
know what is treason, what is evidence, nor 
how* nor where we are to be tried.** He was se¬ 
conded by sir Bartholomew Shower, who spoke 
with equal energy and elocution; and their 
arguments were answered by the king's counsel. 
The arguments in favour of the bill imported, 
that the parliament would not interpose, ex¬ 
cept in extraordinary cases; that here the 
evidence necessary in inferior courts being 
defective, the parliament, which was not tied 
down by legal evidence, had a right toe exert 
their extraordinary power in'punishing an 
offender, who would otherwise escape with 
impunity; Jhat, as the law stood, he was but 
a sorry politician that could not ruin the 
government, and yet elude the Watute of 
treason; that if a plot#, after being discovered, 
should not be thoroughly prosecuted, it would 
strengthen and grow upon the administration, 
and probably at length subvert the govern¬ 
ment : that it was notorious that parties were 
forming for king James; persons were plotting 
in every part of the kingdom, and an open 
invasion was threatened : therefore, this was 
a proper time for the parliament to exert t-heir 
extraordinary power : that the English dif¬ 
fered from all other nations, in bringing the 
v/itnesscs and the prisoner face to face, arid 
requiring two witnesses in cases of treason: 
nor did the English law itself 5, require the 
same proof in some cases as in others ; for 
one witness was sufficient in felony, as well as 
for the treason of coining: that i^fcnwiek was 
notoriously guilty, and deserved to feel the 
resentment of the nation: lhaf he would have 
keeu Wrought to exemplary punishment in the 
ordinary course of justice, had hey not eliqled 
it, by corrupting evidence, and withdrawing a 
witness. If this reasoning be just, the house 
of commons has a right, to act in diametrical 
opposition to the laws in being; and is vested 
with a despotic power over the lives and for¬ 


tunes of their constituents, for whose protection 
they arc constituted. Let us, therefore, reflect 
upon the possibility of a parliament debauched 
by the arts of corruption, into servile com¬ 
pliance with the designs of an arbitrary prince, 
and tremble for the consequence. The debate 
being finished, the prisoner was, at the desire 
of admiral Russel, questioned with regard to 
the imputations he had fixed upon that gentle¬ 
man and others 1 , from hearsay : bile he desired 
to be excused on account of the risk he ran 
while under a double prosecution, if any thing 
which should escape l him might he turned to 
his prejudice* 

After he was removed from the bar, Mr. 
Vernon, at the desire of the house, recapitu¬ 
lated the arts and practices of sir John Fen¬ 
wick and his friends to procrastinate the trial. 
The bill was read a second time; and the 
speaker asking, If the question should be put 
for its being committed ? the house was imme¬ 
diately kindled into a new flame of contention. 
Hawles, the solicitor-general, affirmed, that 
the house in the present ea«t- should act both 
as judge and jury Mr. Ilaivuurt said, he 
knew no trial for treason but what was con¬ 
firmed by Magna Chart a , by ;T jury, the 
birthright and darling privilege of an English¬ 
man, or per legem terra, winch includes im¬ 
peachments it) parliament: that it was a 
strange trial where the person accused had a 
chance to be hanged, but none to lie saved : 
that he ue\er heard of a juryman wlm was not 
on his oath, nor of a judge who had not j.owt i 
to examine witnesses upon oath, atul who was 
not empowered to save the innocent as well a* 
to eondemu the guilty. .Sir Thomas L\ttieiou 
was of opinion, that the parliament ought not 
to stand upon little niceties and forms of other 
courts when the gouTiivuen^u^^t stake. 
Mr. Howe as^eitcd, that flPJo a thing of this 
nature, because the parliament had power to 
do it, was a strange way of reasoning: that 
what was justice and equity at Westminster 
hall, was justice and equity every where ; that 
one bad precedent in parliament, was of worse 
consequence than an hundred in Westminstei- 
halb because personal or private injuries did 
not ^pre close the claims of original right ; 
whereas*the parliament could ruin the nation 
beyflnd redemption, because it could establish 
tyranny 4>y law. Sir Richard Temple, in argil - 
ing against the bilk, utfserved, that the power 
of parliament is to make any law, hut the 
jurisdiction* of parliament is 'to govern itself 
by the law ; to make a law, therefore, against 
all the laws of England, was the ultimum 
remedium et pes&imum, never to be used but 
in case of absolute necessity. He affirmed 
that, by this precedent, the house overthrew 
all the laws of England ; first, in condemning 
a man upon one witness; secondly, in pass¬ 
ing an act without any trial. The commons 
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never did nor can assume a jurisdiction of 
trying any person. they may, for their own 
information, hear what can be offered; but it 
is not a trial where witnesses are not upon 
oath. All bills of attainder hav^passed against 
persons that were dead or fled, or without the 
compass of the law: some have been brought 
in after trials in Westminster-liall; but none 
of those have been called trials, and they were 
generallyfcversed. He denieS that the parlia¬ 
ment had pov^r ty declare any thing treason 
which was not treason before. When inferior 
courts were dubious, th#case might be brought 
before the parliament, to judge whether it 
was treason or felony; but then they must 
jifdge by the laws in being; and this judgment 
was not in the parliament by bill, but only in 
the house of lords. Lord l)ighy, Mr. Ilarlev, 1 
and colonel Granville, spoke to the same pur¬ 
pose. But their arguments and remonstrances 
bad no effect upon the majority, by whom llie 
prisoner was devoted to destruction. The bill 
was committed, passed, and sent up to the 
house of lords, where it produced the longest 
and warmest debates which had been known 
since the Restoration. Bishop Burnet signa¬ 
lized his Seal for the government, by a long 
speech in favour of the bill, contradicting 
some of the fundamental maxims which lie 
had formerly avowed in behalf of the liberties 
of the people. At length it was carried by a 
majority of sewn voices; and one-a ml-forty; 
lords, including eight prelates, entered a pro¬ 
test, couched in the strongest terms, against 
the decision. 

When the bill received the royal* assent, 
another act of the like nature passed against 
Barclay, Holmes, and nine other conspirators 
who had fled fiom justice, in case they should 
not KujMilllilH^hftii'eh es on or before the 
twenty-fifth day AT March nexP ensuing. Sir 
John Fenwick solicited the mediation of the 
lords in his behalf, while his friends implored 
the royal mercy. The peers gafe him to*un¬ 
derstand, that the success of his suit would 
depend upon the fullness of his discoveries. 
He would have previously stipulated for a par¬ 
don; and they insisted upon his depending on 
their favour. He hesitated some time%etween 
the fears of infamy and the terrors of death, 
which last he at length chose to undergo, 
rather than incur the disgraceful df&raoter of, 
an informer. He waE complimented with the 
axe, in consideration of his rank and alliance 
with the house of Howard, and suffered on 
Tower-hill with great composure. In the panef 
which he delivered to the sheriff, he took God 
to witness, that he knew not of the intended 
invasion, until it was the common subject of 
discourse; nor was he engaged in any shape 
for the service of king James. He thanked 
those noble and worthy persons who had op¬ 
posed his attainder in parliament; protested 
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before Go(^ that the information he gave to 
the ministry he had received in letters and 
messages from France ; ami observed, that he 
might have expected mercy from the prince of 
Orange, as he had been instrumental in saving 
his lift] by^preventing the execution of a de¬ 
sign which had been farmed against it; a cir¬ 
cumstance which in all probability induced 
the late conspirators to conceal riieir purpose 
of assassination from bis knowledge. He pro¬ 
fessed bis loyalty to king James, and prayed 
Heaven for bis speedy restoration# 

THE EARL OF MONMOUTH SENT,TO 
THE TOWER. 

• 

While Fenwick's affair was in agitation, 
the earl of Monmouth had set on foot some 
practices against the duke of Shrewsbury. One 
Matthew Smith, nephew to sir Willi.uu Per¬ 
kins, had been entertained as a spy by this 
nobleman, who finding his inti lligenee of very 
little use or importance, dismissed him, as a 
troublesome dependent. Then be had re¬ 
course to the earl of Monmouth, into whom 
he infused unfavourable sentiments of the 
duke; insinuating, that he had made great 
discoveries, which from sinister motives were 
suppressed. Monmouth communicated those 
impressions to the earl of Portland, who en¬ 
listed Smith 4 as one of his intelligencers. 
Copfes of thg letters he bad sent to the duke 
of Shrewsbury wjle delivered to secretary 
Tjinnball, sealed up for the peiusal of his 
majesty at his return from Flanders. V» hen 
Fenwick mentioned the duke of Shrewsbury in 
hi* discoft-rics, the eail ?>f Monmouth resolved 
ty seize the opportunity of ruining that noble¬ 
man. He, by the channel of the Out chess of 
Norfolk, exhorted lady Fenwick to prevail 
upon her husband to persist in his accusation, 
and even dictated a paper of directions. Fen¬ 
wick rejected the proposal with disdain, as a 
scandalous contrivance; and Monmouth was 
so incensed at his refusal, that when the bib 
of attainder appeared in the house ot lords, he 
spoke in favour of it with peculiar vehemence. 
Lady Fenwick, provoked at this cruel out¬ 
rage, prevailed upon her nephew, the earl of 
Uarlisle, move the house that sir John 
might be examined touching any advices that 
had been sent to him with relation to Ins dis¬ 
coveries. Feiiwick being interrogated accord¬ 
ingly, £at*an account of all the particulars 
of Monmouth's scheme, which was calculated 
to ruin the duke of Shrewsbury, by bringing 
Smith’s letters on the carpet. The dufehess of 
Norfolk and a confidant were examined, and 
confirmed the detection. The house calked 
for Smith's letters, which were produced by 
sir William Trumhall. The earl of Monmouth 
was committed to the Tower, and dismissed 
from all his employments. He waa released. 
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however, at the end of the session; and the 
court made up all his losses in private, lest he 
should be tempted to join the opposition. 

ENQUIRY INTO MISCARRIAGES JiJT SEA. 

The whigs, before 'they were glutted with 
the sacrifice of Fenwick, had determined to lei 
loose their Vengeance upon sir fjeorge Rooke, 
who was a leader in the opposite interest. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel had been sent with a squad¬ 
ron to look into Brc^t, where, according to the 
intelligence which the government haij re¬ 
ceived, the French vfere employed in preparing 
for a descent upon Engfend ; but this inform¬ 
ation was false. They, were busy in equipping 
ail armament for the West-Indies, under the 
command of M. Point is, who actually sailed to 
the coast of New-TSpam, and took the city of 
Carthagena. Rooke had been ordered to in¬ 
tercept the Toulon squadron in its way to 
Brest; but his endeavours miscarried. The 
collisions, in a committee of the whole house, 
resolved to enquire why this fleet was not in¬ 
tercepted ; Rooke underwent a long examina¬ 
tion, aud was obliged to produce liis journal, 
orders, and letters. Shovel aud Mitchel were 
likewise examined; but nothing appearing to 
the prejudice of the admiral, the house thought 
proper to desist from their prosecution. 4 After 
they had determined on the fate of Fenwick, 
they proceeded to enact several Jaws for'regu¬ 
lating the domestic economy of the nation: 
among others, they passed an act for the int re 
effectual relief of creditors, in cases of escape, 
and for preventing abuses in prisons aud pre¬ 
tended privileged places. Ever since the re¬ 
formation certain plant's in and about the ci*y 
of Loudon, which had been sanctuaries during 
the prevalence of the popish religion, afforded 
asylum to debtors, and were become receptacles 
of desperate persons, who presumed to set the 
law at defiance. One of these places called 
White-friars, was filled with a crew of ruffians, 
who every day committed acts of violence and 
outrage: but this law was so vigorously pi it in 
execution, that they were obliged to abandon 
the district, which was soon filled with more 
creditable inhabitants. On the sixteenth day 
of April, the king closed the session with a 
short speech, thanking the parliament for the 
great supplies, they had so diegrfully granted, 
and expressed his satisfaction at th^measures 
they had taken for retrieving the ptiblier credit 
Before he quitted the knigdoify he ventured 
to prodjjce upon the scene t lie..,earl of Sunder¬ 
land, who had hitherto promoted ^is councils 
behind the curtain. That politician was now 
sworn of the privy-council, and gratified with 
the oflicc of lord-chamberlain, which had been 
resigned by the earl of Dorset, a nobleman of 
elegant talents and invincible indolence; se¬ 
vere and poignant in his writings aud remarks 


upon mankind in general, but humane, good- 
natured, ami generous to excess, in his com 
merce with individuals. 

NEGOTIATIONS AT RYSWICK. 

William having, made some promotions’ 
and appointed a regency, embarked on the 
twenty-sixth dav of April for Holland, that he 
might be at hand to manage the negotiation for 
a general peace. By this time lac preliminaries 
were settled, between Callieres the French 
minister, and Mr. liyhvelt, in behalf of the 
states-gcneral, who resolved, in cou&equeiice of 
the concessions made by France, that, in con¬ 
cert with their allies, the mediation of Sweden 
might he accepted. The emperor and the court 
of Spain, however, were not satisfied witli those 
conce&ions: yet, his imperial majesty declared 
he would embrace the? proffered mediation, pro- 
vj'.ed the treaty of Westphalia should he re¬ 
established; and provided the king of Sweden 
would engage to join his troops with those of 
the allies, in case France should break through 
this stipulation. This proposal being delivered, 
the ministers i f England and Holland at Vienna 
presented a joint memorial, pressing his im¬ 
perial majesty to accept the mediation without 
reserve, and name a [>lare at which the congress 
might he opened. The emperor complied with 
reluctance. On the fourteenth day of February, 
all the ministers of the allies, except the am¬ 
bassador of Spain, agreed to the proposal; and 
next day signified their assent in form to 
M. Lillicnroot, the Swedish plenipotentiary. 
Spain demanded, as a preliminary, that Trance 
should agree to restore all the places mentioned 
in a Tong list, which the minister of that crown 
presented to the assembly. The emperor pro- 
i posed, that the congress^ % 1»eUI at 
Aix-la-ChapcUe, or Frauckfort, or some other 
town in Germany. The other allies were more 
disposed to negotiate in Holland. At length 
the French king suggested, that no place would 
be more proper than a palace belonging te king 
William, called Newbourg-bmi^e, situated be¬ 
tween the Hague and Delft, close by the village 
of R/swick; and to this proposition the minis¬ 
ters agreed. Those of England were the earl 
of Pembroke, a virtuous, learned, and popular 
nobleman, the lord Villiers, and sir Joseph 
Williamson: France sen* Harlay and Crecy to 
the assistance of Callieres. Louis was not only 
tired of the war, on account of the misery in 
which it had involved his kingdom; but in 
desiring a peace he was actuated by another 
motive. The king of Spaiu had been for some 
time in a very ill state of health, and the French 

monarch had an eve to the succession. This aim 
* 

could not be accomplished while the confederacy 
subsisted ; therefore he eagerly sought a peace, 
that he might at once turn his whole power 
against Spain, as soon as Charles should expire. 
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’The emperor harboured the same design upon 
tins Spanish crown, and for that reason inte¬ 
rested himself in the continuance of the grand 
alliance. Besides, he foresaw he should in 
f a little time be able to act against France with 
an augmented force. The czar of Muscovy bad 
engaged to find employment for the Turks 
and Tartars. He intended to raise the elector 
of Saxony to the throne of Poland; aud he had 
guide some progress in a negotiation with the 
circle^ of the Rh^e fyr a considerable body of 
auxiliary troops. The Dutch had no ofchcr 
view but that of securing a barrier in the 
Netherlands. King William insisted upon the 
French king’s acknowledging his title; and 
the English nation wished for nothing so much 
as the end of a ruinous war. On the tenth 
day of February, Callieres, in the name of his 
master, agreed to the following prelimimyies; 
Thit the treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen 
should be the basis of this negotiation: that 
Strasbourg should be restored to the empir^ 
and Luxembourg to the Spaniards, together 
with Mons, Charleroy, and all places taken by 
the French n» Catalonia, since the treaty of 
Nimeguon * that Dinant should be ceded to the 
bishop of Cicge, and all reunion since the 
treaty of Nimeguen be made void: that the 
French king should make restitution of Lor-j 
raine, and, upon conclusion of the peace, ac¬ 
knowledge the prince of Orange as king of 
Great Britain, without condition or reserve. 
The conferences were interrupted by the death 
of Charles VI. king of Sweden, "who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Charles, then a minor: but 
the queen and fi\e senators, whom tip? late* 
king had by will appointed administrators of 
the government, resolved to pursue fhe me¬ 
diation, and sent a new commission to "Lil- 
Henrool purpose. The ceremonials 

being regulated wftfi the consent of all par¬ 
ties, the plenipotentiaries of the emperor 
delivered their master's demands to the me¬ 
diator, on the twentv-serond day *>f May, Mid 
several German ministers gave in the pre¬ 
tensions of the respective princes whom they 
represented. 

THE FRENCH TAKE BARCELONA? 

% 

Mcanwui'.r, the French king, in the hope 
of procuring more favourable terms,,resolved 
to make his Inst effort against the Spaniards 
in Catalonia and iu tlic Netherlands, and to 
elevate the prftice of Conti to the limine of 
Poland; an event which would have greatly, 
improved the interest of France in Europe’. 
Louis had got the start of the confederates in 
Flanders, and sent thither a very numerous 
army, commanded by Catinat, Villeroy, and 
Houfficrs. The campaign was opened with 
the siege of Aeth, which was no sooner in¬ 
vested, than king William, having recovered of 

voi, nr. 


an indisposition, took the field, and had an 
interview with the duke of Bavaria, who com¬ 
manded a separate body. He did not think 
proper to interrupt the enemy in their opera¬ 
tions before Aeth, which surrendered in a few 
days afteijjthe trendies were opened ; but con¬ 
tented bimsdff with taking possession of an 
advantageous camp, wherfc he covered Brussels, 
which Villeroy and Bouffiers bad determined 
to besieg?. In Catalonia the duke of Vcndoine 
invested Barcelona, in which there was a gar¬ 
rison of ten thousand regular soldiers, besides 
five thousand burgheip, who bad voluntarily 
taken •arms on this occasion* The governor of 
the place was the prince of Hesse rVArmst.uk, 
who 4ad served iu Ireland, aud been vested 
with the command of «the Imperial troops* 
which were sent into Spain. The French 
general being reinforced from Prudence ancl 
Languedoc, carried on his approaches with 
surprising impetuosity; and was repulsed in 
several attacks by the valour of tbc defendants. 
At length the enemy surprised and routed 
tin' viceroy of Catalonia; and, flushed vfifli 
this victory, stormed the outworks, which had 
been long battered with their cannon. The 
dispute was very bloody and obstinate; but the 
French, by dipt of numbers, made themselves 
masters of the covered-way and two bastions. 
There they erected batteries of cannon and 
mortars, and fired furiously on the town, w hich, 
liowevgr, the printe of Hesse resolved to defend 
to the last extremity. The court of Madrid, 
however, unwilling %o see the place entirely 
ruified, a» iu all probability it would be restored 
at the peace, despatched an order tfl the piince 
to capitalize; ifnd he obtained a cry honoura¬ 
ble terms, after hating made a glorious de¬ 
fence for nine weeks* iu consideration of 
which he was appointed viceroy of the province. 
France was no sooner in possession of this 
important place, than the Spaniards became 
as eager for peace as they had been before 
averse to a negotiation. 

% 

EXPEDITION OF ADMIRAL NEY1L TO 
THE WEST-INDIES. 

Tni;in impatience was not a little inflamed 
by the success of Pointis in America, where he 
took Carthaifena, in which he found a booty 
amounting to eight millions of crowds. Having 
f ruined the fortificatious* of the place, and re¬ 
ceived advice that an English squadron under 
admirabNevil had arrived in the West-Indies, 
with a design attack him in liis return, he 
bore away for the straits of Bahama, ^On the 
twenty-second day of May he fell in with the 
EtYglish fleet, and one of his fly-boats was 
taken: but such was his dexterity, or good 
fortune, that be escaped, after having been 
pursued five days; during which tbe English 
aud Dutch rear-admirals sprang their faro* 

» 
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top-masts, and received other damage* so that 
they could not proceed. Then Nevil steered 
to Carthagena, which he found quite aban¬ 
doned by the inhabitants, who, after the de¬ 
parture of Pointis, had been rifled a second 
time by the buccaneers, on pretencefthat they 
had been defrauded of their share of the 
plunder. This was really the case; they hjul 
in a great measure contributed to thj success 
of Pointis, and were very ill rewarded. In a 
few days the English admiral discovered eight 
sail of their ships, two of which were forced 
on shore and destroyed, two taken, and the 
rest escaped. Then he directed his course to 
Jamaica, and, by the advice of the governor, 
o sir William Beeston, detached rear-admiral 
Meeze with some ships and forces to attack 
Petit-Guavas, which he accordingly surprised, 
burned, and reduced to ashes. After this small 
expedition, Nevil proceeded to the Havannah 
on purpose to take the galleons under his con¬ 
voy for Europe, according to the instructions 
lie had received from the king: but the governor 
of the place, and the general of the plate-fleet, 
suspecting such an offer, would neither suffer 
him to enter the harbour, nor put the galleons 
under his protection. He now sailed through 
the gulf of Florida to Virginia, svhere lie died 
of chagrin, and the command of the fleet de¬ 
volved on captain Dilkes, who arrived in Eng¬ 
land on the twenty-fourth clay of October, 
with a shattered squadron, ‘half manned, to 
the unspeakable mortification''of the people, 
who flattered themselves with the hopes of 
wealth and glory from this expedition. Pointis, 
steering to the banks of Newfoundland, en¬ 
tered the bay of Co*iceptione,'at a^time when 
a stout English squadiyn, commanded by com- j 
modore ^Norris, lay at anchor in the bay^of 
St. John. This officer being informed of Ihe 
arrival of a French fleet, at first concluded, 
that it was the squadron of M. Nesmoud come 
to attack him, and exerted his utmost endea¬ 
vours to put the place in a posture of defence: 
but, afterwards, understanding that rit was 
Pointis returning with the spoil of Carthagena, 
he called a council of war, and proposed to go 
immediately in quest of the enemy. He was, 
however, over-ruled by a majority, who gave 
it as their opinion that they should remain 
where they were, without running unnecessary 
hazard. By virtue of this scandalous deter¬ 
mination, Pointis was permitted to proceed 
on his voyage to Europe; but hg had not yet 
escaped every danger. On the fourteenth day 
of August he fell in with a squadron under 
the command of captain Harlow, by whom 
he was boldly engaged till night parted the 
combatants. He was pursued next* day; *but 
his ships sailing better than those of Harlow, 
he accomplished his escape, and on the morrow 
entered the harbour of Brest, That his ships, 
which were foul, should out-sail the English 


squadron, which had just put to sea, was a 
mystery which the people of England could 
not explain. They complained of having been 
betrayed through the whole course of the 
West-fndia^ expedition. The king owned he 
did not understand marine affairs, the entire 
conduct of which he abandoned to Russel, 
who became proud, arbitrary, and unpopular, 
and was supposed to be betrayed by bis de¬ 
pendents. Certain it is, the service was greatly 
obstructed by faction among the officers, which 
with respect to the nation had all the effects 
of treachery and misconduct* 

THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY IS CHOSEN 
KING OF POLAND. 

Thf. success of the French in Catalonia, 
Flanders, and the West-Indies, was balanced 
by their disappointment in Poland. Louis, 
encouraged by the remonstrances of the abbe 
rie Polignac, who managed the affairs of France 
in that kingdom, resolved to support the prince 
of Conti as a candidate for the crown, and 
remitted great sums of money, which were 
distributed among the Polish nobility. The 
emperor had at first declared for the son of 
the late king: but, finding the Freuch party 
too strong for bis competitor, he entered into 
a negotiation with the elector of Saxony, who 
agreed to change his religion, to distribute 
eight tnillious of florins among the Poles, to 
confirm their privileges, and advance with 
his troops to the frontiers of that kingdom. 
Having performed these articles, he declared 
himsejf a candidate, and was publicly espoused 
by the Imperialists. The duke of Lorraine, 
the prince of Baden, and don Livio Odes 
chalchi, nephew to pope Innocent, were like 
wise competitors; but, finding a f\^r interest 
insufficient, £hey united ieir influence with 
that of the elector, who was proclaimed king 
of Poland. He forthwith took the oath re¬ 
quired, procured an attestation from the Im¬ 
perial court of his having changed his religion, 
and marched with his army to Cracow, where 
he was crowned with the usual solemnity. 
Louis persisted in maintaining the pretensions 
of Ihepriuce of Conti, and equipped a fleet at 
Dunkirk for his convoy to Dantzick in his way 
to Poland. But the magistrates of that city, 
who had declared for the new king, would 
not suffer his men tp la_jd, though they offered 
to admit himself with a small retinue. He, 
therefore, vent on shore at Marienhurgh, where 
be was met by some chiefs of his own party; 
but the new king Augustus acted with such 
vigilance, that he found it impracticable to 
form an army: besides he suspected the fidelity 
of his own Polish partisans: he, therefore, re¬ 
fused to part with the treasure he had brought, 
and in the beginning of winter returned to 
Dunkirk, 
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I PETER THE CZAR OF MUSCOVY 
| TRAVELS IN DISGUISE. 

I 

Tmr establishment of Augustus on the throne 

* of Poland was in some measure diving to the 
conduct of Peter the czar of Muscovy, who 
having formed great designs against the Otto¬ 
man Porte, was very unwilling to see the crown 
of Poland possessed by a partisan of France, 
which was in alliance with the grand signor. 
He, therefore, Interested himself warmly in 
the dispute, and ordered by general to assemble 
an army on the frontiers of Lithuania, which, 
by over-awing the Poles that were in the in- 
tere^t.of the prince of Conti, considerably in¬ 
fluenced the election. This extraordinary legis¬ 
lator, w ho was a strange compound of heroism 
and barbarity, conscious of the defects in his 
education, and of the gross ignorance # that 
overspread his dominions, resolved to extend 
his ideas, and improve his judgment, by tras 
veiling; and that he might he the less restricted 
by forms, or interrupted by officious curiosity, 
he determined to travel in disguise. He was 
extremely ambitious of becoming a maritime 
power, and ig particular of maintaining a fleet 
in the Black-sea; and his immediate aim was 
to learn the principles of ship-building. He 
appointed an embassy for Holland, to regulate 
some points of commerce with the stated- 
general. Having intrusted the care of his 
dominions to persons in whom be could con¬ 
fide, he now disguised himself, and travelled 
as' one of their retinue. He first disclosed 
himself to the elector of Brandenburgh in 
Prussia, and afterwards to kiug Willianif with 
whom he conferred in private at Utrecht. He 
engaged himself as a common labourer with 
a ship-carpenter in Holland, whom be served 
for some v*ith wonderful patience and 

assiduity. He afterwards visited England, 
where he amused himself chiefly with the same 
kind of occupation. From thence he set out 
for Vienna, where receiving advices from Bis 
dominions, that bis sister was concerned in 
managing intrigues against his government, 
he returned suddenly to Moscow, and found 
the machinations of the conspirators wrpre 
already baffled by the vigilance and fidelity of 
the foreigners to whom he had left the care of 
the administration. His savage nature, how¬ 
ever, broke out upon this occasion: heHirdeml 
some hundreds to be*hanged all roucid his 
capital; and a good number were beheaded, 
lie himself with c his own hanu performing the 
office of executioner. 

• • 

CONGRESS AT RYSWICK. 

The negotiations at Ryswick proceeded very 
slowly for some time. The Imperial minister 
demanded, that France should make restitu¬ 
tion of all the places and dominions she had 


wrested from the empire since the peace of 
Munster, whether by force of arms or pretence 
of right. The Spaniards claimed all they could 
demand by virtue of the peace of Nimcguen 
and the treaty of the Pyrennees. The French 
affirmed, ihafc if the preliminaries offered by 
Callieres were accepted* these propositions 
eotild not be taken into consideration. The 
Imperialists persisted in demanding a circum¬ 
stantial answer, article by article. The Spa¬ 
niards insisted upon the same manner of pro¬ 
ceeding, and called upon Jjie mediator and 
Dutcl^ ministers to support their pretensions. 
The plenipotentiaries of Frahee declared, thqy 
would not admit any demand or proposition, 
contrfry to the prelimimyy articles: but were , 
willing to deliver in a project of peace, in 
order to shorten the negotiations, and the 
Spanish ambassadors consented to this expe¬ 
dient. During these transactions, the earl of 
Portland held a conference with mareschal 
Bouffiers, near Halle, in sight of the two op¬ 
posite armies, which was continued in fiw? 
successive meetings. On the second day of 
August they retired together to a house in the 
suburbs of Halle, and mutually signed a paper, 
in which the principal articles of the peace 
between France and England were adjusted. 
Next day king William quitted the camp, and 
retired to his house at Loo, confident of having 
taken such mcastye* for a pacification as could 
not beflisappoigted. The subject of this field 
negotiation is said tqehave turned upon the 
interest of king James which the French 
monarch promised to abandon: others, how¬ 
ever, suppose tl^at the first foundation of the 
partition tfcatv was laid^u this conference. 
Bqf, in all probability, William s sole aim was 
to put an end to an expensive and unsuccessful 
war. which had rendered him very unpopular 
in his own dominions, and to obtain from the. 
court of France an acknowledgment of his 
title, which bad since the queen's death be¬ 
come the subject of dispute. He perceived 
the cinficror s backwardness towards a paeifi- 
catiw, and foresaw numberless difficulties in 
discussing such a complication of interests by 
the common method of treating : he, therefore, 
chose such a step as he thought would alarm 
the jealousy of the allies, awl quicken the 
negotiation .at Ryswick. Before the congress 
yas opened, king James hail published two 
manifestoes, addressed to the catholic and pro* 
testaut priifrssof the confederacy, representing 
biswrorfgs, and craving redress; hut his re- 
•monstrances bAng altogether disregarded, he 
afterwards issued a third declaration, siAemnly 
pretesting against all that might or should he 
negotiated, regulated, or stipulated with the 
usurper of his realms, as being void of all 
rightful and lawful authority. On the twen¬ 
tieth day of July the French ambassadors 
produced their project of a general peace* 
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declaring at the same time, that should it not 
be accepted before the last day of August, 
France would not bold herself bound for the 
conditions she now offered: but Caunitz, the 
emperor’s plenipotentiary, protested he would 
pay no regard to this limitation. ® On the 
thirtieth of August, however, be delivered to 
the mediators an ultimatum, importing, tH&t 
he adhered to the treaties of Westphalia and 
Nimeguen, and accepted of Strasbourg with 
its appurtenances; that he insisted upon the 
restitution of Lor£aine to the prince of that 
name; and demanded, that the church and 
chapter of Liege fhould be re-established in 
the possession of their incontestable rights. 
t Next day the French plenipotentiaries de<$arcd, 
that the month of August being now expiredj 
all their offers were vacated: that, therefore, 
the king of France would reserve Strasbourg 
arid unite it, with its dependencies, to his 
crown forever : that in other respects he would 
adhere to the project, and restore Barcelona to 
the crown of Spain ; but that these terms must 
he accepted in twenty days, otherwise lie should 
think himself at liberty to recede. The mi¬ 
nisters of the electors and princes of the em¬ 
pire joined in a written remonstrance to the 
Spanish plenipotentiaries, representing the iu- 
conveniencics and dangers that would accrue 
to the Germanic body from France’s being in 
possession of Luxetnbourg^md exhorting them 
in the strongest terms to reject all offer’ of an 
equivalent for that province. 'They likewise 
presented another to the states-general, .re¬ 
quiring thqrn to continue the war, according 
to their engagements, until France should 
have complied with' the pretimii:Aries. No 
regard, however, was r paid to either of these 
addressed! Then the Imperial ambassadors 
demanded the good offices of the mediator, on 
certain articles: but all that he could obtain 
of France was, that the term for adjusting the 
peace between her and the emperor should be 
prolonged till the first day of November, and 
in the mean time an armistice be punctually 
observed. Yet even these concessions were 
made, on condition that the treaty with Eng¬ 
land, Spain, and Holland, should be signed 
on that day, even though the emperor and 
empire should not concur. 

The AMBASSADORS SIGN the TREATY., 


Accordingly, on the twentieth Cay of Sep¬ 
tember, the articles were subscribed* by the 
Dutch, English, Spanish, and FTeucb ambassa¬ 
dors, T ..liile the Imperial ministers protested 
against the transaction, observing, this yas 
the second tiine that a separate peace had 
been concluded with France; and that the 
states of the empire, who had been imposed 
upon through their own credulity, would not 
for the future be so easily persuaded to engage 


in confederacies. In certain preparatory arti¬ 
cles settled between England and France, king 
William promised to pay a yearly pension to 
queen Mary D’EsttS, of fifty thousand pounds, 
or such sunr as should be established for that 
purpose by act of parliament. The treaty 
itself consisted or seventeen articles. The 
French king engaged, that he would not dis¬ 
turb or disquiet the king of Great-Britain in 
the possession of his realms or government* 
nor assist his enemies, ncr fir'iur conspiracies 
agaftist his person. This obligation was re¬ 
ciprocal. A free commerce was restored. 
Commissaries were appointed to meet at 
London, and settle the pretensions of each 
crown to Hudson’s bay, taken by the French 
during the late peace, and retaken by the 
English in the course of the war; and to j-e- 
gulat'j the limits of the places to be restored, 
as well as the exchanges to be made. It was 
likewise stipulated, that, in case of a rupture, 
six months should he allowed to the subjects 
of each power for removing their effects: that 
the separate articles of the treaty of Nimeguen, 
relating to the principality of Orange, should 
be entirely executed; and, that thejatificat ions 
should be exchanged in three weeks from the 
day of signing. The treaty between France 
and Holland imported a general armistice, a 
perpetual amity, a mutual restitution, a reci¬ 
procal renunciat um of alt pretensions upon each 
other, a confirmation of the peace with Sa\ov, 
a re-establishment of the treaty concluded be¬ 
tween France and Braudcnbiir&h, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-nine, 
a comprehension of Sweden, and all those 
powers that should be named before the rati¬ 
fication, or in six months after the conclusion 
of the treaty. Besides, the Dutch ministers 
concluded a treaty of comin^wrjwet 1 ’ France, 
which was 'Jmmediately^liut in execution. 
Spain had great reason to be satisfied with the 
pacification, by which she recovered Gironnc, 
Ro&es, Barcelona, Luxembourg, Charlcruy, 
Mons, Courtray, and all the towns, fortresses, 
and territories taken by the French in the 
province of Luxembourg, Namur, Brabant, 
Flanders, and Hainault, except eighty-two 
towns *and villages claimed by the French: 
this dispute was left to the decision of commis¬ 
saries; or, in case they should not agree, to the 
detennii>atiou of the states-general. A re¬ 
monstrance in favou~ of*thc French protestant 
refugees in England, Holland, and Germany, 
was delivered by the earl of Pembroke to the 
mediators, in the name of the protestant allies, 
oh the day that preceded the conclusion of the 
treaty; but the French plenipotentiaries de¬ 
clared in the name of their master, that as he 
did not pretend to prescribe rules to king 
William about the Euglisb subjects, he ex¬ 
pected the same liberty with respect to his 
own. No other effort was made in behalf of 
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those conscientious exiles; the treaties were 
ratified, and the peace proclaimed at Paris and 
London. 

A GENERAL PACIFICATION. 

The emperor still held out, and perhaps 
was encouraged to persevere in his obstinacy 
by the success of his arms in Hungary, where • 
bis general, prince Eugene of l^avoy, obtained 
a complete victo% r at*Zenta over the forces of 
the grand signor, who commanded his arnfy in 
person. In this battle, vthich was fought on 
the eleventh day of September, the grand visir, 
the aga of the janissaries, seveu-aiul-tweiifv 
bashaws, and about thirty thousand men, were 
killed or drowned in the river Theysse : six 
thousand were wounded or taken, together with 
all their artillery, tents, baggage, provision, 
and ammunition, the grand signor himself 
escaping with difficulty : a victory the niorf 
glorious and acceptable, as the Turks had a 
great superiority in point of number, and as 
the Imperialists did not lose a thousand men 
during the whole action. The emperor, per¬ 
ceiving that event of this battle had no 
effect in retarding the treaty, thought proper 
to make use of the armistice, and continue 
the negotiation after the fore men tinned treaties 
had been signed. This was likewise the case 
with the princes of the empire; though tho*<? 
of the protestaut persuasion complained, that 
their interest was neglected. Jn one of the 
articles of the treaty, it was stipulated, that in 
the places to be restored by France, the Roman- 
catholic religion should continue as if bad 
been re-established. The ambassadors of the 
protestaut princes joined iu a remonstrance, 
demanding, that the Lutheran religion should 
be rest ora 1 * 3 *hose places where it had for¬ 

merly prevailed; bill this dcmand,*\v.is rejected 
as being equally disagreeable to France and 
the emperor. Then they refused to sign the 
treaty, which was now concluded between 
France, the emperor, and the catholic princes 
of the empire. By this pacification, Triers, 
the Palatinate, and Lorraine, were restored 
to their respective owners. The countries of 
Spauheim and Veldentz, together with the 
dutchy of Deux Fonts, were ceded to the king 


of Sweden. Francis Louis Palatine was con¬ 
firmed iu the electorate of Coiogn : and car¬ 
dinal Furstemberg restored to all his rights 
and benefices. The claims of the dutehess of 
Orleans upon the Palatinate were referred to 
the arbitration of France and the emperor; 
and iu the mean time^jthe elector Palatine 
agreed to supply her highness with ail an¬ 
nuity of one hundred thousand (logins. The 
ministers of tfte protestaut princes published 
a formal declaration against the clause relat¬ 
ing to religion, and afterwards solemnly pro¬ 
tested against the manner m which the nego. 
tiation had been conducted. Such was the 
issue of a long and bloody war, which had 
draiued England of her wealth and people, 
almost entirely ruined 4 her commerce, de¬ 
bauched her morals, by encouraging venality 
and corruption, and entailed upon her the 
curse of foreign connexions as well as a 
national debt, which was gradually increased 
to an intolerable burden. After all the blood 
and treasure which had been expended, Wil¬ 
liam's ambition and revenge remained unsatis¬ 
fied. Nevertheless, be reaped the solid advan¬ 
tage of seeing himself firmly established on 
the English thione; and the confederacy, 
though not successful in every instance, accom¬ 
plished their great aim of putting a stop to 
the encroachments of the French monarch. 
They mortified hInanity, they humbled his 
pride and arrogance, and compelled him to 
disgorge the acquisitions which, like a robber, 
he Jhad made in violation of public faith, 
justice, and humanity. Had the ^dlies been 
tme to one another; had they acted from 
genuine zeal for the common interests of man¬ 
kind; and prosecuted ^vith vigour the plan 
winch was originally concerted. Lotfis would 
in a few campaigns have been reduced to the 
most abject state of disgrace, despondence, 
and submission ; for he v\a> destitute of true 
courage and magnanimity. King William hav¬ 
ing finished this important transaction, return¬ 
ed to Bugland about the middle of November, 
aud^vas received in London amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the people, who now again hailed 
him as their deliverer from a war, by the con¬ 
tinuance of which they must have been infal¬ 
libly beggared. 


I Ourret. Boyer. OLriinixon. State 

Trait*. Tindal. Ralph. Live* of the 
Admiral*. Daniel. Voltaire. 

9 Burnet. OLdmixoti. Hover. Tindal. 

Ralph. Live* of the Admiral*. 

3 Same promotion* were made b< Tore the 
king lift England. George Hamilton, 

thud *un of the duke of that name, wai, 
for hi* military services iu Ireland and 
l lander*, .nated tarl ol Orkney, fin 


NOTES. 

- * - 

• 

John Ijiwther was ennobled by the titlr 
of baron leather, and^iecount I.oni- 
dnle • air John Thomson in«tir baron 
of Havernhaut, nnd the celebrated John 
loeke appointed one of the cummin* 
tinners of trade and plantation. 

4 Burnet. Kennel. Cldmixun. State 
Trial*, lindal Rd| h. Lite* of the 
Admiral*. 

b burner* ua created a baton, and ap¬ 


pointed lord chaucetlor of England 
admiral Ruuel wiu dignified with tki 
title of <arl of Orford. In February h» 
earl of Aylekbun, who had been rum* 
muted on account of th« conspiracy, 
was released upon bail i but thin privi¬ 
lege hm denied to lord Montgomery, 
who had been imprinouetlin Newgate on 
the earn* account. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Slate qf Parties.—Characters of the Ministers.—The Commons reduce the Number of 
standing Forces to Ten Thousand—They establish the Civil Last; and assign Funds for 
paying tfie National Debts—They take Cognisance of fraudulent Endorsements of 
Exchequer Bills.—A new East- India Company constituted by Act of Parliament — Pro¬ 
ceedings against a Book written by WiUia\n Molineux of Dublin—and against certain 
Smugglers of Alamodes and Lustrings from France.—Society fur the Reformation of 
Manners.—The Earl of Portland resigns his Employments.—The Kyig disowns the 
Scottish Trading Company.—He embarks for Holland.—First Treaty qf Partition .— 
Intrigues of Fiance at the Court of Madrid.—King William * is thwarted by his new 
Parliament—lie is obliged to send away his Dutch Guards.—The Commons address the 
'King against the Papists.—The Parliament prorogued.—The Scottish Company make 
a Settlement on the Isthmus of Darien; which , however , they are compelled to abandon.— 

9 Remonstrances tfHhe Spanish Court against the Treaty qf Partition.—The Commons 
persist in their Resolutions to mortify the King.—Enquiry into the Expedition qf Captain 
Kidd.*—A Motion made against Burnet , Bishop qf Sarum.—Enquiry into the Irish For¬ 
feitures.—The Commons pass a Bill of Resumption—and a severe Bill against Papists. — 
The old East-India Company re-established.—Dangerous Ferment in Scotland.—Lord 
Somers dismissed from his Employments.—Second Treaty qf Partition.—Death of the 
^Duke of Gloucester.—The King sends a Fleet into the Baltic , to the Assistance of the 
Swedes.—The second Treaty of Partition generally disagreeable to the European Powers. 
—The French Interest prevails at the Court of Spain.—King William finds Means to allay 
the Heats in Scotland.—The King qf Spain dies, after having bequeathed his Dominions by 
Will Jfo the Duke of Anjou.—The French King's Apology for accepting the'Will.—The 
States-General own Philip as King of Spain.—A new Ministry and a new Parliament .— 
The Commons unpropitious to the Court.—The Lords arc more condescending.—An inter¬ 
cepted Letter from the Earl of Milford to his Brother.—Succession of the Crown settled " 
upon the Princess Soplu^, Electress Dowager qf' Hanover, and the Protestant Heirs of 
her Body.—The DutcWss qf Savoy , protests against this Act.—Ineffectual Negotiation 
with France. — Severe^ Addresses from both Houses, in relation to the Partition Treaty. 
—William is obliged to acknowledge the King of Spain.—The two Houses seem (o 
enter into the King's Measures.—The Commons resolve to wreak their Kengeance on the 
old Ministry.—The Earls of Portland and 'Oxford ^ the Lords Somers and Halifax, are 
impeached .— Disputes between t\c two Houses.—The House of Peers acquits the impeached 
Lords.—Petition qf Kent.—Favourable End of the Session.—Progress of Prince Eugene 
in Italy.—Sketch of the Situation of Affairs in Europe.—Treaty qf Alliance between the 
Emperor and the maritime Powers.—Death if King James .—7 he Fren ch Ki ng owns the 
pretended Prince of Wales as King qf England.—Addresses to Kiv# ft 1 Ilium on that 
Subject.—New Parliament.—The King's last Speech to both Houses received with great 
Applause.—Great Harmony between the King and Parliament.—The two Houses pass the 
Bill of Abjuration.—The Ijower House justifies the Proceedings of' the Commons in the 
preceding Parliament.—Affairs qf Ireland.—The King recommends an Union qf the two 
Kingdoms—He falls from his Horse—Ijis Death—and Character. 


STATE OF PARTIES. 

W HEN the king opened the session of 
parliament on the third day of De¬ 
cember, he told them the war was brought to 
the end they all proposed, na« lely, an honour¬ 
able peace. He gave them to understand there 
was a considerable debt on account of the 
fleet and army: that the revenue* of the crown 
had b/piii anticipated: he expressed his hope, 
that they would provide for lijiiK during his 
life, iu such a manner as would conduce to 
liis own honour, and that of the government. 
He recommended the maintenance of a con¬ 
siderable navy; and gave it as his opinion, 
that for the present England could not be safe 


without a standing army. He promised to 
rectify such corruptions and abuses as mig*nt 
have crept into any part of the administration 
during the war; and effectually to discourage 
prophan^ness and immorality. Finally, he 
assured them, that asthe'had rescued their 
religion, laws, and liberties, when they were 
in the extmnest danger, so he should place 
l the glory of his reign iu preserving and leaving 
them entire to latest posterity. To this speech 
the commons replied in an address, by a com¬ 
pliment of congratulation upon the peace, and 
an assurance, that they would be ever ready 
to assist and support his majesty, who had 
confirmed them in the quiet possession of their 
rights and liberties, and by nutting an end to 
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the war fully completed the work of their de¬ 
liverance. Notwithstanding these appearances 
of good-humour, the majority of the house, 
and indeed the whole nation, were equally 
alarmed and exasperated at a project for main¬ 
taining a standing army, which was counte¬ 
nanced at court, and even recommended by 
the king, in his speech to the parliament. 
William’s genius was altogether military. He 
jrould not bear the thoughts olF being a king 
with-it power^ Ht^ could not without reluc¬ 
tance dismiss those officers who had given so 
many proofs of their couftigc ami fidelity. He 
did not think himself safe upon the naked 
throne, in a kingdom that swarmed with mal- 
contents, who had so often conspired against 
his person and government. He dreaded the 
ambition and known perfidy of the French 
king, who still retained a powerful &rm£. He 
foresaw that a reduction of the forces would 
lessen his importance both at home and abroad; 
diminish the depeudenceupon his government; 
and disperse those foreigners in whose attach¬ 
ment he chiefly confided. He communicated 
his sentiments on this subject to his confidant, 
the earl of Sunderland, who knew by expe¬ 
rience the aversion of the people to a standing 
army; nevertheless, he encouraged him with 
hope of success, on the supposition that the 
commons would see the di Here nee between an 
army raised by the king’s private authority, 
and a body of veteran troops maintained by 
consent of parliament for the security of the 
kingdom. This was a distinction to which the 
people paid no regard. All the jealousy of 
funner parliaments seemed to be roused h ft 
tin 1 bare proposal; and this was inflamed by 
a national prejudice against the refdge^s, in 
whose favour the king betrayed repeated 
marks of partial indulgence. They were sub¬ 
missive, traclaf>k*fhnl wholly dependent upon 
his will and generosity. The Jacobites failed 
not to cherish the seeds of dissatisfaction, and 
rejuoach the whigs who countenanced <his 
measure. They branded that party with upos- 
tacy from their former principles. They ob¬ 
served, that the very persons who in the late 
reigns endeavoured to abridge the prerogative, 
and deprive the king of that share of jJbwer 
which was absolutely necessary to actuate the 
machine of government, were now become 
advocates for maintaining a standby? army in 
time of peace; nay,Wimj impudentIv^avowed,^ 
that their complaisance to the court ill this 
particular was owing to their desire of ex¬ 
cluding from all share in the administration 
a faction disaffected to his majesty, winch 
might mislead him into more pernicious mea¬ 
sures. The majority of those who really en¬ 
tertained revolution-principles opposed the 
court, from apprehensions that a standing 
army once established would take root, and 
grow into an habitual maxim of government. 


that should the people Ik? disarmed, and the 
sword left in the hands of mercenaries, the 
liberties of the nation must be entirely at the 
mercy of him by whom these mercenaries 
should be commanded. They might over-awe 
elections, dictate to parliaments, and establish 
a tyranny, before the people could take any 
measures for their own protection. They could 
not help thinking it was pos$ible # to form a 
militia, that ftith the concurrence of a fleet 
might effectually protect the kingdom from 
the dangers of an invasion. They firmly be¬ 
lieved, that a militia might be regularly trained 
to arAis, so as to acquire the dexterity of pro¬ 
fessed soldiers; and they did not doubt ttfby 
would surpass those hirelings in courage, con¬ 
sidering that they woulcFbe animated by ever/ 
Concurring motive of interest, sentiment, and 
affection. Nay, they argued, that Britain, sur¬ 
rounded as it was by a boisterous sea, secured 
by floating bulwarks, abounding with stout 
and hardy inhabitants, did not deserve to be 
free, if her sons could not protect their liber¬ 
ties without the assistance of mercenaries, 
who were indeed the only slaves of the king¬ 
dom. Yet, among the genuine friends of their 
country, some individuals espoused the opposite 
maxims. They observed, that the military 
system of every government in Europe was 
now altered: that war was become a trade, 
and discipline a science not to he learned but 
by tl^ise who nlaife it their sole profession; 
that, therefort, whije France kept up a large 
standing army of veterans, ready to embark 
on the opposite coast, it would be absolutely 
necessary, for the safety of th<? nation, to 
maintain £ sinUll standing force, which should 
Ik 1 voted in parliament from year to year, 
l^icy might have suggested another expedient, 
which in a few years would have produced a 
militia of disciplined men. Had the soldiers 
of this small standing army been enlisted for 
a term of years, at the expiration of which 
they might have claimed their discharge, vo¬ 
lunteers would have offered themselves from 
all oarts of the kingdom, even fioni the desire 
of learning the use and exercise of arms, the 
ambition of being concerned in scenes of actual 
service, and the chagrin of little disappoint¬ 
ments or temporary disgusts, which yet would 
not have impelled them to enlist as soldiers on 
the common terms of perpetual slavery. In 
consequence such a succession, the whole 
kingdom^vouId soon have been stocked with 
members of a disciplined militia, equal, if not 
superior, to $nv army of professed soldiers. 
But this scheme would have defeated^he pur¬ 
pose of the government, which was more 
afraid of domestic foes than of foreign ene¬ 
mies; and industriously avoided every plan of 
this nature, winch could contribute to ren¬ 
der the malcontents of the nation more for¬ 
midable. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE MINISTERS. 

Before we proceed to the transactions of 
parliament in this session, it may not be amis* 
to sketch the outlines of the ministry, as it 
stoorl at this juncture. The king’s affection 
for the earl of Portland had begun to abate, 
in proportion as his esteem for Sunderland 
increased, together with his consideration for 
Mrs. Villiers, who had been distinguished by 
some particular marks of his majesty * favour. 
These two favourites are said to have sup¬ 
planted Portland, Svhose place in the king’s 
bosom was now filled by Van Keppel, a g#ntlc- 
nrfn of Gucldcrland, who had first served his 
majesty as a page, and afterwards acted as 
private secretary. Thrtsarl of Portland growing 
troublesome, from bis jealousy of this rival, thi¬ 
king resolved to send him into honourable 
exile, in quality of an ambassador extraordinary 
to the court of France; and Trumball, his 
friend and creature, was dUtnUsed from the 
office of secretary, which the king conferred 
upon Vernon, a plodding man of business, who 
had acted as under-secretary to the duke of 
Shrewsbury. This nobleman rivalled the carl 
of Sunderland in his credit at the council-board, 
and was supported by Somers, lord chancellor 
of England, by Russel, now earl of Orfo^t, first 
lord of the admiralty, and Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer. Somers was an upright judge, 
a plausible 'statesman, a consummate courtier, 
affable, mild, and insinuating. Otfoid appears 
to have been rough, turbulent, factious, and 
shallow. Montague had distinguished himself 
early by his^portical genius; hut he soon con¬ 
verted his attention to the cultivation of more 
solid talents. He rendered himself remarkable 
for his eloquence, discernment, and knowledge 
of the English constitution. To a delicate taste, 
he united an eager appetite for political studies. 
The first catered for the enjoyments of fancy; 
the other was subservient to his ambition. He, 
at the same time, was the distinguished e»- 
courager of the liberal arts, ami the professed 
patron of projectors. In ids private deport¬ 
ment, lie was liberal, easy, and entertaining: 
as a statesman, bold, dogmatical, and aspiring. 

THE NUMBER OF STANDING FORCES 
REDUCED TO TEN THOUSAND. 

T(i R terrors of a standing aripy had produced' 
such an universal ferment in the nation, that 
the dependents of the court in the house of 
commons durst not openly oppose the reduction 
of the forces: but they shifted the battery, and 
employed all their address in pervading the 
house to agree, that a very small number shoifld 
be retained. When the commons voted, That 
all the forces raised since the year one thousand 
six hundred and eighty should be disbanded, 
the courtiers desired the vote might be re-com¬ 


mitted, on pretence that it restrained the king 
to the old tory regiments, on whose fidelity he 
could not rely. This motion, however, was 
over-ruled by a considerable majority. Then 
they propose^! an amendment, which was re¬ 
jected, and afterwards moved, That the sum of 
five tymdred thousand pounds per annum should 
be granted for the maintenance of guards and 
garrisons. This provision would have main¬ 
tained a very considerable number*} hut they 
were again disappointed, andj^in to embrace 
a composition with the other party, b^r which 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds were 
allotted for the maintenance of ten thousand 
men ; and they afterwards obtained an addition 
of three thousand marines. The king wa^ ex¬ 
tremely mortified at these resolutions of the 
commons; and even declared to his particular' 
friends, that he would never have intermeddled 
with the affairs of the nation, had he foreseen 
they would make such returns of ingratitude 
arid distrust. His d^leasurc was aggravated 
by the resentment against Sunderland, who 
was supposed to have advised the unpopular 
measure of retaining a standing army. This 
nobleman, dreading the vengeance of the com¬ 
mons, resolved to avert the fury^of the im 
peuding storm, ny resigning his office, and re¬ 
tiring from court, contrary to the entreaties of 
his friends, and the earnest desire of his majesty. 

CIVIL LIST ESTABLISHED, See. 

The house of commons, in order to sweeten 
the unpalatable cup they had presented to the 
king, voted the sum of «evm huudred thousand 
pounds per annum for the support of the chil 
list, district from all other services. Then they 
passed an act prohibiting the currency of silver 
hammered coin, including a cl ause f or making 
out new exchequer-bills, i* Vett isl those which 
were or might he filled up with endorsements: 
they framed another to open the correspondence 
with Franciv under a variety of provisos: a 
third for continuing the imprisonment of certain 
persons who had been concerned in the late 
conspiracy: a fourth granting further time for 
.administering oaths with respect to tallies and 
orders kn the exchequer ami bank of England. 
These bills having received the royal assent, 
they Resolved to grant a supply, which, together 
w 7 ith the funds already settled for that purpose, 
should be sufficient to pnswer and cancel all 
exchequer-hills, to the amount of two million - 
seven hundred thousand poujids. Another 
t supply was \otcd for the payment and ieduction 
of Q the army, including half-pay to such com¬ 
mission-officers as were natural horn subjects 
of England. They granted one million four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, to make good deficien¬ 
cies. They resolved, That the sum of two mil¬ 
lions three hundred and forty-eight thousand one 
hundred and two pounds was necessary to pay 
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oft* arrears. subsistence, contingencies, general- 
oflieeis, guards, and garrisons; of which sum 
eight hundred and fifty-five thousand five hun¬ 
dred and two pounds remained in the hands of 
the paymaster. Then they tookento consider¬ 
ation the subsidies due to foreign powers, and 
the sums owing to contractors for bread and 
forage. Examining further the debts of the 
nation, they found the general debt of the navy 
• amounted to oue million three hundred and 
ninety-two thousand seven hundred and forty 
two pounds. That of the ordnance was equal 
to two hundred and four thousand one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven pounds. The transport 

debt contracted fur the reduction of Ireland, 

• • 

and other services, did not fall short of four 
hundred and sixty-six thousand four hundred 
and ninety-three pounds; and they owed nine- 
and-fortv thousand nine hundred and twentv- 
nine pounds, for quartering and clothing the 
army, which had been Raised by oue act 
parliament in the year 1677> ami disbanded by 
another in the year 1679- As this enormous 
load of debt could not be discharged at once, 
the commons passed a number of voles for 
raising smys of money, by which it was con¬ 
siderably lightened ; and settled tin* funds for 
those purposes by the continuation of the land- 
tax, and other impositions. With respect to 
the civil list, it was raised by a new subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage, the hereditary and 
temporary excise, a weekly portion from the 
revenue of the post-office, the 1 first-fruits and 
tenths of the clergy, the fines in the aliena- 
tion-oflice, and post-fine-*, the revenue of the 
wine-license, money anting by sheriff*, prof¬ 
fers, and compositions in the exchequer, and 
seizures, the ineoine of the diitchy of ( orutvull, 
the rents of all other crown-lands in Eng¬ 
land nr Walr^^pul the duty of four and a half 
per cent, upon sp^efe from BarHhdoes and the 
Leeward-islands. The bill imported, That the 
overplus arising from these funds should be 
accounted for to pailiamcnt. Six hm lift'd I 
thousand pounds of this money was allotted 
for the purposes of the civil list 1 the rest was 
granted for the jointure of fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, to he paid to queen Mary 
d*Est£, according to the stipulation £t Rys- 
wick; and to maintain a court for the duke of 
Gloucester, son of the princess Anne of <*)en- 
mark, now in the ninth year of his age: but 
the jointure was nevtr jwiid; nor would the 
king allow above fifteen thousand pounds per 
annum for the use of the dukt of*Gloucester, 
to whom Burnet., bishop of Salisbury, was 
appointed preceptor. • 

FRAUDULENT ENDORSEMENTS OF 
EX C H EiJU ER-B1LLS. 

The common* having discussed the ways 
and means lot raiding the supplies of the en 


suing year, which rose almost to five millions, 
took coguizance of some fraudulent endorse¬ 
ments of exchequer-bills, a species of forgery 
which had been practised by a confederacy, 
consisting of Charles Duiicomb, receiver-ge¬ 
neral of the#xcise, Bartholomew Burton, who 
possessed a place in that branch of the revenue, 
•fbhn Knight, treasurer of the customs, and 
Reginald Man’iot, a deputy-teller«of the ex¬ 
chequer. This last became evidence, and the 
proof turning out very strong and full, the 
house resolved to make examples or the del in* 
queues. 1 Duncotnb and Knight, both mem¬ 
bers of parliament, were Vxpelled and cqjn- 
mitted to the Tower: Burton was sent to 
Newgate; and bills o£ pains and penalties 
were ordered to he brought in against them. 
The first, levelled at Duncotnb, passed the 
tower house, though not without gn at oppo¬ 
sition: hut was rejected iu the house of lords 
j by the majority of one \oioe. Duncomh, who 
| was extremely rich, is said to have paid dear 
for his escape. The other two bills met \\ jth 
the same fate. The peers discharged Dun- 
comb from his confinement; but he was re¬ 
commit ted by the commons, and remained in 
custody till the end of the session. White the 
commons were employed on ways and means, 
some of the members in the opposition pro¬ 
posed, that one* fourth part of the money 
arising from iiiynoper grants of .the crown 
should be appropriated to the sen ice of the 
public, but this waswa very unpalatable expe¬ 
dient, as it affected not only the whigs of king 
William's reign, but also the torses win hail 
been gratified by Charles 11. and his brother. 
A great ntimher of petitions were presented 
against this meastire, so many difficulties 
raised, that both parties agreed to la)* it aside. 
In the course of this enquiry, they discovered 
that one K.iihoii held a gram in tru>t for 
Mr. Montague, chancellor of the exchequer. 
A motion was immediately made, that he 
should withdraw ; hut passed in the negative 
by a gir.it majoiity. Far from prosecuting 
thi% minister, the house voted it was their 
opinion, That Mr. Montague, for bis good ser¬ 
vices to the government, did deserve his ma¬ 
jesty’s favour. 

A NEW EA&MNDIA COMPANY CONSTI- 
, TUTE1) BY^ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

This extraordinary vote was a sure presage 
.of sueedfes iu the execution of a scheme which 
Montague ha# concerted against the East* 
India company. They had been sounded about 
advancing a sum of money for the public ser¬ 
vice, by way of loan, in consideration of a 
parliamentary settlement; and they offered to 
raise seven hundred thousand pounds on that 
condition: hut, before they formed this reso¬ 
lution, another body of merchants, under the 
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auspices uf Montague, offered to lend two inil- with Dr. Walker, during the siege of that place # 
lions at eight per cent, provided they might be petitioned the house in behalf of himself, his 
gratified with an exclusive privilege of trading officers, and soldiers, to whom a considerable 
to the East-Indies. This proposal was very sum of money wa9 due for subsistence; and 
well received by the majority in the house of the city itsefcT implored ihe mediation of the 
commons. A bill for this purpose was brought commons with his majesty, that its services 
in, with additional clauses of regulation. A and sufferings might be taken into ronsider- 
petition was presented by the old company, ation. The house having examined the alle- 
representihg their rights and ejaims under so gations contained in both petitions presented 
many royal charters; the regard due to the an address to the king, recommending the citi- 
property of above a thousand families interested zens 4 pf Londonderry to his majesty’s fat our; 
in the stock: as aly.> to the company’s property that they might no jpnger remain a ruinous 
in India, amounting to forty-four thousand spectacle to all, a scorn to their enemies, and 


pounds of yearly revenue. They alleged they 
had expended a million in fortifications: that 
during the war they had lost twelve great ships, 
worth fifteen hundred thousaud pounds: tha^ 
since the last subscription they had contributed 
two hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds 
to the customs, with above eighty-five thou¬ 
sand pounds in taxes: that they had furnished 
six thousand barrels of gunpowder on a very 
pi easing occasion: and eighty thousand pounds 
for the circulation of exchequer-bills, at a very 
critical juncture, by desire of the lords of the 
treasury, who owned that their compliance was 
a very important service to the government. 
No regard being paid to their remonstrances, 
they undertook to raise the loan of two millions, 
and immediately subscribed two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds as the first pay.meqt. The two 
proposals being compared and,,considered hv 
the house, the majority declared for the bill, 
which was passed, and sent up to the ho ise 
of lords. vThere the old company delivered 
another petition, and was he^rd by counsel; 
nevertheless, the bilf made its way, though not 
without ppposition, and a formal protestation 
by one-and-twenty lords, who thought it was 
a hardship upon the present company; ami 
doubted whether the separate trade allowed in 
the bill, concurrent with a joiut stock, might 
not prove such an inconsistency as would dis¬ 
courage the subscription. This act, by which 
the old company was dissolved, in sf great 
measure blasted the reputation of the wMgs, 
which had for some time been on the decline 
with the people. They had stood up as advo¬ 
cates for a standing army: they now unjustly 
superseded the East-lndia company: they were 
accused of having robbed the public by em¬ 
bezzling the national treasure, and amassing^ 
wealth by usurious contracts, St the expense of 
their fellow subjects, groaning und&r the most 
oppressive burdens. Certain it is, they were« 
at this period the most mercenary and corrupt 
undertakers that ever had been employed by 
any king or administration since uie firstecs- 
tablishmcnt of the English monarchy. 

The commons now transferred their atten¬ 
tion to certain objects in which the people of 
Ireland were interested. Colonel Mitchelborne, 
who had been joint governor of Londonderry 


a discouragement to well-affected subjects: they 
likewise declared, that the governor and garri¬ 
son did deserve some special maiksof royal fa¬ 
vour, for a lasting monument to posterity. To 
this address the king replied, that he would 
consider them, according to the desire of the 
commons. William Molineux, a gentleman 
o f\ Dublin, having published a book to prove 
that the kingdom of Ireland was independent 
of the parliament of England, the house ap¬ 
pointed a committee to enquire into the cause 
aud nature of this performance. An address 
was voted to the king, desiring h^ would give 
directions for the discovery and punishment of 
the author Upon the report of the committee, 
the commons in a body presented an address to 
his majesty, representing the dangerous at¬ 
tempts which had been lately made by some of 
his subjects in Ireland, to shake off their sub¬ 
jection and dependence upon England; at¬ 
tempts which appeared not only from the bold 
,and pernicious assertions contained in a book 
lately published, but more fully and authen¬ 
tically ^y some votes and proceedings of the 
commons in Ireland. These had, during their 
last session, transmitted an act for the better 
security of his majesty's per^w-and- govern¬ 
ment, wherelfy an Englisn^tct of parliament 
was pretended to be re-cnaeted, with alter¬ 
ations obligatory on the courts of justice and 
the great seSl of England, The English com¬ 
mons, therefore, besought his majesty to give 
effectual orders for preventing any such en¬ 
croachments for the future, and the pernicious 
consequences of what was past, by punishing 
those who had been guilty thereof: that he 
would take care to see the laws which direct 
and Restrain the parliament of Ireland punctu¬ 
ally observed, and discourage every thing which 
might have a tendency tC lessen the dependence 
of Ireland upon England. This remonstrauce 
was graciously received, and the king promised 
to comply with their request. 

*The jealousy which the commons entertained 
of the government in Ireland, animated them 
to take other measures, that ascertained the 
subjection of that kingdom. Understanding 
that the Irish had established divers woollen 
manufactures, they, in another address, en¬ 
treated his majesty to take measures for difi» 
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couraging the woollen manufactures in Ireland, 
as .they interfered with those of England, and 
promote the linen manufacture, which would 
be profitable to both nations. At the same 
time, receiving information that the French 
had seduced some English manufacturers, and 
Bet up a great work for cloth-making in Picardy, 
they brought in a bill for explaining and better 
executing former acts for printing the ex¬ 
portation of wool, fullers-earth, and scouring 
clay j and thiW was immediately passed into 
a law. A petition beyig presented to the 
house, by the lustring company, against cer¬ 
tain merchants who had smuggled alauiodes 
and .lustrings I 110111 France, even during the 
war, the committee of trade was directed to 
enquire into the allegations; and all the secrets 
of this traffic were detected. Upon the report 
the house resolved, that the manufacture of 
afamodcs and lustrings set up in England, had 
been beneficial to the kingdom : that tbare 
had been a destructive and illegal trade car¬ 
ried on during the war, for importing these 
commodities, by which the king had been 
defrauded of his customs, and the English ma¬ 
nufactures ^greatly discouraged: that, by the 
smuggling vessels employed in this trade,* in¬ 
telligence had been carried into France during 
the war, and the enemies of the government 
conveyed from justice. Stephen Seignoret, 
Rhene, Baudoin, John Goodet, Nicholas San- 
tini, Peter de Hearse, John Pierre, John Du- 
maitre, and David Barreau, were impeached 
at the bar of the house of lords; and pleading 
guilty, the loids imposed fines upon them* 
according to their respective circumstances. 
They were m the mean time coimyitted to 
Newgate, until those fines should be paid ;• and 
the commons addressed the king, that the 
money inigk* ^e^ajipropriated to the main¬ 
tenance of Greenwich hospital*. The house 
having taken cognizance of this affair, and 
made sonic new regulations in the prosecution 
of the African trade, presented £ solemn "ad¬ 
dress to the king, representing the general 
degeneracy and corruption of the age, and 
beseeching his majesty to command all his 
judges, justices, and magistrates, tm gut # the 
laws in execution against profaneness and 
immorality. The king professed hiiuself ex¬ 
tremely well pleased with this remonstrttnee, 
promised to give immediate directions for a 
reformation, and exprflkscd his desire that some 
more effectual provision might be made for sup¬ 
pressing impious books, containing doctrines 
against the Trinity; doctrines which abounded 
at this period, and took their origin from tfie 
licentiousness and profligacy of the times. 

SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
MANNERS. 

In the midst of such immorality, Dr.Thomas 
Bray, an active divine, formed a plan for pro¬ 


pagating the gospel in foreign countries. Mis¬ 
sionaries, catechisms, liturgies, and other books 
for the instruction of ignorant people, were 
sent to the English colonies in America. This 
laudable design was supported by voluntary 
contribution; and the bill having been brought 
into the house of convmons for the better 
Siscovery of estates, given to superstitious 
uses, Dr. Br^ presented a petitufb, praying, 
that some part of these estates might be 
set apart for the propagation of the reformed 
religion in Maryland, Virginia, and the Lee- 
wardfi&lands. About this jteriod, a society for 
tbe reformation of manners was formed under 
the king's countenance aud encouragement. 
Considerable collection* were made for main-* 
taining clergymen to read prayers at certain 
hours in places of public worship, and ad¬ 
minister the sacrament evtffy Sunday. The 
members of this society resolved to inform the 
magistrates of all vice and immorality that 
should fall under their cognizance; and with 
that part of the fines allowed by law to#tfje 
informer constitute a fund of charity. The 
business of the session being terminated, the 
king, on the third day of July, prorogued the 
parliament, after having thanked them, in a 
short speech, for the many testimonies of their 
affection he had received ; and in two days 
after the prorogation it was dissolved. 

THE. EARL (3f PORTLAND RESIGNS 

HlS EMPLOYMENTS. 

• 

In the month of January, the earl of Port¬ 
land had set out on his emba&sy»to France, 
where he was jreceived with very particular 
marks of distinction. He made a public entry 
iqjo Paris with such magnificence, as is said 
to have astonished the French nation. He 
interceded for the protestauts in that king¬ 
dom, against whom the persecution had been 
renewed with redoubled violence : he proposed 
that king James should be removed to Avig¬ 
non, in which case his master would-supply 
him With an honourable pension; but his re¬ 
monstrances on both subject* proved ineffec¬ 
tual. Louis, however, in a private conference 
with him at Marti, is supposed to have com* 
municated his project of the partition-treaty. 
The earl of ^ortland, at his return to England, 
finding himself totally eclipsed in the king's 
t favour, by Keppel, now created earl of Albe¬ 
marle, resigned*his employments in disgust; 
nor could five king’s solicitations prevail upon 
him to resume any office in the household; 
though he prAni&ed to serve his majesty in 
any other shape, and was soon employed to 
negotiate the treaty of partition. If this no¬ 
bleman miscarried in the purposes of his last 
embassy at the court of Versailles, the agents 
of France were equally uusuccessful in their 
endeavours to retrieve their commerce with 
England, which the war had interrupted. 
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Their commissary, sent over to London with 
powers to regulate the trade between the two 
nations, met with insuperable difficulties. The 
parliament had burdened the French com¬ 
modities with heavy duties which were al¬ 
ready appropriated to different uses; and 
the channel of trad' was in many respects 
entirely altered. The English merchants sup¬ 
plied the lUtion with wines frorjj Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal; with linen from Holland and 
Silesia; and manufactures of paper, hats, 
stuff's, and silks, hpd been set up and success¬ 
fully carried on in England, by the French re¬ 
fugees. * 

tTHE KING DISOWNS THE SCOTTISH 
TRADING COMPANV. 

By this time a ferment had been raised in 
Scotland, by the opposition and discourage¬ 
ments their new company had sustained. They 
had employed agents in England, Holland, and 
Hamburgh, to receive subscriptions. The ad¬ 
venturers in England were intimidated by the 
measures which had been taken in parliament 
against, the Scottish company. The Dutch East- 
India company took the alarm, and exerted all 
their interest to prevent their countrymen 
from subscribing; and the king permitted his 
resident at Hamburgh to present a memorial 
agaiust. the Scottish company’ to the senate of 
that city. The parliament of Scotland*being 
assembled by the earl of Marclimout as king's 
commissioner, the company presented it vjtli 
a remonstrance, containing a detail of their 
grievances, arising from the conduct of the 
English house of commons, as wi 11 as from 
the memorial presented by Lhe king’s minister 
at Hamtfurgh, in which he actually disowned 
the act of parliament and letters patent which 
had passed in their favour, and threatened the 
inhabitants of that city with his majesty’s re¬ 
sentment, in case they should join the Scots 
in their undertaking. They represented, that 
such instances of interposition had put a stop 
to the subscriptions in England and Fjtm- 
burgh, hurt the credit of the company, dis¬ 
couraged the adventurers, ami threatened the 
entire ruin of a desigu in which all the most 
considerable fannies of the nation were deeply 
engaged. The parliament having taken their 
case into consideration, sent an address to bis 
majesty, representing the hardships to which' 
the company had been exposed, explaining how 
far the nation in general was concerned in the 
design, and entreating that lie would take 
such Pleasures as might effectually vindicate 
the undoubted rights and privileges of £he 
company. This address was seconded by a 
petition from the company itself, praying, that 
his majesty would give some intimation to the 
senate of Hamburgh, permitting the inhabi¬ 
tants of that city to renpw the subscriptions 


they had withdrawn : that, as a gracious mark 
of his royal favour to the company, he wojiid 
bestow upon them two small'frigates, then 
lyiug useless in the harbour of Burnt-island; 
and that, int-con sideration of the obstructions 
they had encountered, he would continue their 
privileges and immunities for such longer time 
as should seem reasonable to his majesty. 
Though the commissioner was wholly devoted 
to the king, who had actually resolved to ruin 
this company, he could net ap^ase the resent¬ 
ment of the nation ;^and the heats of parlia¬ 
ment became so violent, that he was obliged 
to adjourn it to the fifth day of November, in 
this interval, the directors of the company, 
understanding from their agent at Hamburgh, 
that the address of the parliament, and their 
own petition, had produced no effect in their 
favour; they wrote a letter of complaint to 
the lord Seatield, secretary of state, observing, 
t^at they had received repeated assurances of 
the king's having given orders to his resident 
at Hamburgh touching their memorial; and 
entreating the interposition of his lordship, 
that justice might be done to the company. 
The secretary, in his answer, proupsed to take 
the first convenient opportunity of representing 
the affair to his majesty; hut he said this could 
not he immediately expected, as the king was 
much engaged in the affairs of the English 
parliament. This declaration the directors 
considered, as it really was, a mere evasion, 
which helped to alienate the minds of that 
people from the king's person and government. 

HE EMBARKS FOR HOLLAND. 

King William at this time revolved in his 
own mind a project of far greater consequence 
to the interest of Europe; J^Mnely, that of 
settling the succession to the throne of Spain, 
which in a little time would be vacated by the 
death of Charles 11. whose constitution was 
already exhausted. He had been lately re¬ 
duced to extremity, and his situation was no 
sooner known in France, than Louis detached 
a squadron towards Cadiz, with orders to in¬ 
tercept tjie plate-fleet, in case the king of 
Spain should die before its arrival. William 
sent another fleet to protect the galleons; but 
it arrived too late for that service, and the 
nation loudly exclaimed against the tardiness 
of the .equipment. .. H*s catholic majesty re¬ 
covered from his disorder, contrary to the 
expectation- of his people; btit continued in 
such an enfeebled and precarious state of 
health, that a relapse was every moment ap¬ 
prehended. In the latter end of July, king 
William embarked for Holland, on pretence 
of enjoying a recess from business, which was 
necessary to his constitution. He was glad of 
an opportunity to withdraw himself for some 
time from a kingdom in which he had been 
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x posed to such opposition and chagrin. But 
the real motive of his voyage was a design of 
treating with the French king, remote from 
the observation of those who might have pe¬ 
netrated into the nature of hjf negotiation. 
He had appointed a regency to govern the 
kingdom in his absence, and as one of the 
number nominated the carl of Marlborough, 
who had regained his favour, and been con¬ 
stituted governor of the duke oT Gloucester. At 
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his ijjajesty's (Jgpartjire, sealed coders were left 
with the ministry, directing, that sfcteen 
thousand men should be^etaiueil in the service, 
notwithstanding the vote of the commons, by 
which the standing army was limited to ten 
thfttTsand. He alleged, that the apprehension 
of troubles which might arise at the death of 

-king Charles induced him to transgress this 
limitation; and he hoped that the ney par¬ 
liament would be more favourable. His ene¬ 
mies, however, made a fresh handle of t^s 
step, to depreciate his character in the eyes of 
the people. 

FIRST TREATY OF PARTITION. 

Having •assisted at the assembly of the 
states-genoral, and given audience to divers 
ambassadors at the Hague, he repaired to his 
house at Loo, attended by the earls of Essex, 
Portland, and Selkirk. There he was visited by 
count Tabard, the. French minister, who had 
instructions to negotiate the treaty concerning 
the Spanish succession. The earl of Portland, 
by his majesty's order, had communicated to 
secretary Vernon the principal conditions which* 
the French king proposed: he himself wrote 
a letter to lord chancellor Somers, Messing 
his advice with regard to the propositions, and 
full powers under the great seal, with hlauks 
to be filled up oc«»oiidlly, thatahe might im¬ 
mediately begin the treaty with count Tallard. 
At the same time, he strictly enjoined secrecy. 
The purport of Portland’s letter was imparted 
to the duke of Shrewsbury and Mr. Montague, 
who consulted with the chancellor and Vernon 
upon the subject; and the chancellor wrote 
an answer to the king, as the issue of their 
joint deliberation: hut, before it reached*his 
majesty, the first treaty of partition was signed 
by the earl of Portland and sir Joseph Wilkin¬ 
son. The contracting powers agreed^ that, in 
case the king ot Spain khoyld die without issue, 
the kingdotn of Naples and Sicily, with the 
places depending on the Spanish*monarchy, 
and situated on the coast of Tuscany, or the 
adjacent islands, the marquisate of Final, the 
province of Guipuscoa, all places on the Fiench 
side of the Pyrenees, or the other mountains of 
Navarre, Alva, or Biscay, on the other side uf 
the province of Guipuscoa, with all the ships, 
vessels, and stores, should devolve upon the 
dauphin, in consideration of his right to the 
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crown of Spain, which, with all its other depen¬ 
dencies, should descend to the electoral prince 
of Bavaria, under the guardianship of his father: 
that the dutch)' of Milan should be settled on 
the emperor's second.sun, the archduke Charles: 
that this t^paty should be communicated to 
the emperor aud the el^plor of Bavaria by the 
king of England and the states-geueral: that 
if either should refuse to agree to tlas partition, 
his proportion should remain in sequestration, 
uutil the dispute could be accommodated; 
that in case the electoral prince of Bavaria 
should die before his father, then the elector 
and fiis other heirs should slicceed him in tl\pse 
dominions; and, should the archduke reject 
the dutchy of Milan, they agreed that it should 
be sequestered, and governed by the prince of 
•Vaudemont. It may be necessary to observe, 
that Philip IV. father to the present kiug of 
Spain, had settled his crown by will on the 
emperor’s childien: that the dauphin was 
son to Maria-Theresa, daughter of the same 
monarch, whose right to the succession Lpuis 
h id renounced m the most solemn manner: as 
for the electoral prince of Bavaria, he was 
grandson to a daughter of Spain. This treaty 
of partition was one of the most in.-ndent 
schemes of encroachment that tyranm and 
injustice ever planned. Louis, who had made 
a practice of sacrificing all ties of honour aud 
good faith to the interest of his pride, vanity, 
and solution, foresaw that he should never be 
able to accomplish hi* designs upon the crown 
of jspain, while William was left at liberty to 
form smother confederacy against them. He 
therefore resolved to amuse him with a treaty, 
in which ke sHTiuld seen*to act as umpire in 
the concerns of EuropeHe knew that \Y ibiaru 
wfls too much of a politician to be restricted by 
notions of private justice; ami that he would 
make no scruple to infringe the laws of parti¬ 
cular countries, or even the rights of a single 
nation, when the balance of power was at 
stake. He judged right in this particular. 
The kUig of England lent a willing car to his 
proposals, and engaged in a plan for dismem¬ 
bering a kingdom, in de-pitc of the natives, 
and in violation of every law human or divine* 

INTRIGUES OF FRANCE AT THE COURT 
• OF MADRID. 

• While the Frjnch king cajoled William with 
this negotiation, the marquis d’Harcourt, his 
ambassador to Spain, was engaged in a game 
,of a different nature at Madrid. The queen of 
Spain, suspect ing the designs of France, txerted 
all her interest in behalf of the king of the 
Romans, to whom she was nearly related* 
She new-modelled the council, bestowed the 
government uf Milan on prince Vaudemont, 
and established the prince of Hesse d*Armstadt 
as viceroy of Catalonia. Notwithstanding all 
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her efforts, she could not prevent the French 
minister from acquiring some influence in the 
Spanish councils. He was instructed to pro¬ 
cure the succession of the crown for one of 
the dauphin's sous, or at least to hinder it 
from devolving upon the empercr’s children. 
With a view to give weight to his negotiations, 
the French king ordered an army of sixty 
thousand ifien to advance towards the frontiers 
of Catalonia and Navarre, while a great num¬ 
ber of ships and galleys cruised along the coast, 
and entered the harbours of Spain. Harcourt 
immediately began to form his party; he re¬ 
presented that Philip IV. had no power to 
dispose of his crown against the laws of nature 
«nd the constitution <.of the realm: that, by 
the order of succession, the crown ought tp 
descend to the children of his daughter, in 
preference to mfire distant relations: that, if 
the Spaniards would declare in favour of the 
dauphin’s second son, the duke of Anjou, they 
might train hi in up in the manners and cus- 
tohra of their country. When he found them 
averse to this proposal, he assured them his 
master would approve of the electoral prince 
of Bavaria, rather than consent to the succes¬ 
sion’s devolving upon a son of the emperor. 
Nay, he hinted, that if they would choose a 
sovereign among themselves, they might de¬ 
pend upon the protection of his most Chris¬ 
tian majesty, who had no other view than that 
of presenting the house of Austria frt'dn be¬ 
coming too formidable' to the liberties of 
Europe. The queen of Spain having discovered 
the intrigrtjs of this minister, conveyed the 
king to Toledo, on pretence that the air of 
Madrid was prejudicial to his health 4 .* Harcourt 
immediately took the ;Jarm. He supposed (ler 
intention was to prevail upon her husband, in 
his solitude, to confirm the last will of his 
father; and his doubts were all removed, when 
he understood that the count de Harrach, the 
Imperial ambassador, had privately repaired to 
Toledo. He forthwith took the same road, pre¬ 
tending to have received a memorial ffom his 
master, with a positive order to deliver itrinto 
the king’s own hand. He was given to under¬ 
stand, that the management of foreign affairs 
had been left to the care of cardinal Corduha 
at Madrid, ami that the king’s health would not 
permit him to attend to business. The purport 
of the memorial was, an offer of French forces 
to assist in raising the siege <Bf Ceuta in Bar¬ 
bary, which the Moors had latcljnfndertaken: 
but this offer was civilly declined. Harcourt, 
not yet discouraged, redoubled hr efforts at 
Madrid, and found means to engage cardinal 
Portocarrcrn in the interests of his iftaster.r In 
the mean time Louis concluded an alliance 
with Sweden, under the pretext of preserving 
and securing the common peace, by such means 
as should be adjudged most proper avid con¬ 
venient. During these transactions, king 


William was not wanting in his endeavours to 
terminate the war in Hungary, which had 
raged fifteen years without intermission. About 
the middle of August, lord Paget and Mr. Col¬ 
liers, ambassadors from England and Holland, 
arrived in the Turkish camp near Belgrade; 
and a conference being opened under their 
mediation, the peace of Carlnwitz was signed 
on the twenty-sixth day of January* By this 
treaty, the emperor remained in possession of 
all his conquests: Camimeck'4va$ restored to 
the Poles: all the Mopea, with several fortresses 
in Dalmatia, were ceded to the Venetians; and 
the czar of Muscovy retained Azoph during a 
truce of two years: so that the Turks, by this 
pacification, lost great part of their European 
dominions. The cardinal privnate of Poland, 
who had strenuously adhered to the prince of 
Conti; was prevailed upon to acknowledge 
Augustus: and the commotions iti Lithuania 
b“ing appeased, peace was established through 
all Christendom. 

In the beginning of December the king 
arrived in England,-where a new parliament 
had been chosen, and prorogued on account of 
his majesty’s absence, which was prolonged by 
contrary winds and tempestuous weather. His 
ministry had been at very little pains to in¬ 
fluence the elections, which generally fell upon 
men of revolution-principles, though they do 
not seem to have been much devoted to the 
person of their sovereign: yet their choice of 
sir Thomas Lyttleton for speaker seemed to 
presage a session favourable to the ministry. 
The two houses being convened on the sixth 
day ofiDeccmber, the king in bis speech, ob¬ 
served, Jhat the safety, honour, and happiuess 
of tke kingdom would in a great measure de¬ 
pend upon the strength which they should 
think proper to maintain by sga and land. He 
desired they ttould make some further progress 
in discharging the national debt; contrive 
effectual expedients for employing the poor; 
pass good bills for the advancement of trade, 
and the discouragement of profaneness; and 
act with unanimity and despatch. The com¬ 
mons'of this new parliament were so irritated 
at the king’s presuming to maintain a greater 
number of troops than their predecessors had 
voted, that they resolved be should feel the 
weight of their displeasure. They omitted 
the conrmon compliment of an address: they 
resolved that all the Wees of England, in 
English pay, exceeding seven thousand men, 
should be tbrthwith disbanded; as also those 
in Ireland, exceeding twelve thousand; and 
tfi^t those retained should be his majesty’s 
natural born subjects. A bill was brought in 
on these resolutions, avid prosecuted with 
l>ectiliar eagerness, to the unspeakable morti¬ 
fication of king William, who was not only 
extremely sensible of the affront, but also par¬ 
ticularly chagrined to see himself disabled 
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from maintaining his Dutch guards, and the 
regiments of French refugees, to which he was 
uncommonly attached. Before the meeting 
of the parliament, the ministry gave him to 
understand, that they should b# able to pro¬ 
cure a vote for ten or twelve thousand; but 
they would not undertake for a greater num¬ 
ber. He professed himself dissatisfied with the 
proposal, (^serving, that the% might as well 
•disband the whole, as leave so few. The mi* 
nistros would 4»ot nin the risk of losing all 
their credit, by proposii^ a greater number; 
and, having received no directions on this 
subject, sat silent when it was debated in the 
house of commons. 

Such was the indignation of William, kin¬ 
dled by this conduct of his ministry and his 
parliament, that he threatened to abandon the 
government; and had actually penned a speech 
to"be pronounced to both houses on that occa¬ 
sion : but he was diverted from ttiis purpopo 
by h is ministry and confidants, and resolved 
to pass the bill by which he had been so much 
offended. Accordingly, when it was ready for 
the royal assent, he went to the house of peers, 
where ha\iyg sent for the commons, he told 
them, that although he might think himself 
unkindly used, in being deprived of bis guards, 
which bad constantly attended him in all his 
actions: yet, as he believed nothing could be 
more fatal to the nation than any distrust or 
jealousy between him and his parliament, he 
was come to pass the bill, according to their 
desire. At the same time, for his own justifi¬ 
cation, and in discharge of the trust reposed 
him, he declared, that in bis own judgment 
the nation was left too much exposed: and 
that it was incumbent upon them to provide 
such a strength as might be necessary for the 
safety of the kingdom. T hey thanked him, 
in an address, for rhfs u^deniabll proof of bis 
readiness to comply With the desires of his 
parliament. They assured him, he should 
never have reason to think the cotnmons wfere 
undutiful or unkind; for they would, on all 
occasions, stand by, and assist, him in the 
preservation of his sacred person, and in the 
support of his government, against all bis 
enemies whatsoever. The lords presented an 
address to the same effect; and the Icing as¬ 
sured both houses, he entertained no dtuhts 
of their loyalty and affection. He forthwith 
issued orders for redtfbiwg the army,to the 
number of seven thousand men, to l>e main¬ 
tained in England under the namfe of guards 
and garrisons; and, hoping the hearts of the 
commons were now mollified, he made another 
effort in favour of his Dutch guards, whom he 
could not dismiss without the most sensible 
regret. Lord Ranelagh was sent with a written 
message to the commons, giving them to un¬ 
derstand, that the necessary preparations were 
made for transporting the guards who came 
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with him into England, and that they should 
embark immediately, unless out of considera¬ 
tion to him, the house should he disposed to 
find a way for continuing them longer in the 
service; a favour* which his majesty would 
take very kindly. The commons, instead of 
complying with his inclination, presented an 
Address, in which they professed unspeakable 
grief, that he should propose atfy thing to 
which they could not consent with due regard 
to the constitution, which he had come over 
to restore, and so often hazarded his royal 
per&op to preserve. They reminded him of the 
declaration, in which he Tiad promised that 
all the foreign forces should be sent out of the 
kingfioni. They observed, that nothing coil 
jluced more to the happiness aud welfare of the 
nation, than an entire confidence between the 
king and people, which cOftld no way be so 
firmly established as by intrusting his sacred 
person with his own subjects, who had so 
eminently signalized themselves during the 
late long and expensive war. They received a 
soothing answer to this address, but remaiued 
firm to their purpose, in which the king was 
fain to acquiesce; and the Dutch guards were 
transported to Holland. At a time when they 
declared themselves so well pleased with their 
deliverer, such an opposition in an affair of 
very little consequence, savoured more of 
clownish obstinacy than of patriotism* In the 
mitlsMif all t^eir professions of regard, they 
entertained a natioigil prejudice against him¬ 
self and all the foreigners in his service. Even 
in the bouse of commons his person>vas treated 
with great disrespect in virulent insinuations. 
They suggested that h</ •neither loved nor 
trysted the English nr*ion: that he treated 
the natives with JJie most disagreeable reserve; 
and chose his confidants from the number of 
strangers that surrounded him: that, after 
every session of parliament, be retired from 
the kingdom, to enjoy an indolent and in¬ 
glorious privacy with a few favourites. These 
suggestions were certainly true. He* was ex- 
treitcly disgusted with the English, whom 
he considered as malicious, ignorant, ami un¬ 
grateful, and he took no pains to disguise his 
sentiments. 

THE COMMONS ADDRESS THE KING. 

* Tiir common? having effected a dissolution 
of the arm^ voted fifteen thousand seamen, and 
a propoTt ion able fleet, for the security of the 
kingdom: the^granted one million four hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four thousand fifteen pounds, 
for 9 the services of the year, to be raised by a 
tax of three shillings in thegpund upon lands, 
personal estates, pensions, and offices. A great 
number of priests and Roman-catholics, who 
had been frighted away by the revolution, 
were now encouraged by the treaty of Ryswick, 
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to return 9 and appeared in all public places of 
London and Westminster, with remarkable ef¬ 
frontery. The enemies of the government whis¬ 
pered about, that the treaty contained a secret 
article in favour of those who professed that 
religion; and some did not even scruple to in¬ 
sinuate, that William^vas a papist in his heart. 
The commons, alarmed at the number and in* 
solt'vice of<those religionists, desjred the king, 
in an address, to remove by proclamation all 
papists and nonjurors from the city of London 
and part>? adjacent,, and put the laws in exe¬ 
cution against them, that the wicked designs 
thpy were always h&tchiug might be effectually 
disappointed. The king gratified them in their 
Request of a proclamation, which was not fftuch 
regarded: but a remarkable law was enacted 
against papists in the course of the ensuiug 
session. The old 'East-India company, about 
this period, petitioned tlie lower house, to 
make some provision that their corporation 
might subsist for the residue of the term of 
twepty-onc years, granted by his majesty's 
charter: that the payment of the five pounds 
per cent, by the laic act fur settling the trade 
to the Ea$t-Indies, might be settled and ad¬ 
justed in such a manner, as not to remain a 
burden on the petitioners; and that such 
further considerations might be had for their 
relief, and for the preservation of the East- 
India trade, as should be thought reasonable. 
A bill was brought in upon the subject this 
petition; but rejected at' 4 he second reading. 1 
Discontents had risen to such a height, tjiat 
some menibers began to assert, they were 
not hound to maintain the votes and credit of 
the former parliainyift; and, upon tfcis maxim, 
would have contribute^ their interest towards 
a repeal t>f the act made in favour of the new 
company: but such a scheme was of too dan¬ 
gerous consequence to the public credit, to be 
carried into execution. 

That spirit of peevishness which could not 
be gratified with this sacrifice, produced ail 
enquiry yito the management of uaval affairs, 
which was aimed at the earl of Orford, a noble¬ 
man whose power gave umbrage, and whose 
wealth excited envy. He officiated both as 
treasurer of the navy, and lord commissioner of 
the ad mi rally, and seamed to have forgot the 
sphere from which he had riseiPto title and 
office. The commons drew up an address, 
complaining of some unimportant articles of" 
mismanagement in the conduct yf^the navy; 
and the earl was wise enough to avoid further 
prosecution, by resigning his c employments. 
On the, fourth day of May the king closed the 
session, with a short speech, hinting; dissatis¬ 
faction at their tiding neglected to consider 
some points whira he had recommended to 
their attention; and the parliament was pro¬ 
rogued to the first of Juno. 4 In a little time 
after this prorogation, his majesty appointed a 


regency; and on vhe second day of June em¬ 
barked for Holland. 

The SCOTISH COMPANY make a SETTLE¬ 
MENT on*the ISTHMUS of DARIEN. 

In Ireland nothing of moment was trans¬ 
acted. The parliament of that kingdom passed 
an act for raising one hundred syid twenty 
thousand pounds on lands, tenements, and* 
hereditaments, to defray the expense of maiu- 
tainihg twelve thousand men, who had been 
voted by the commons of England: then the 
assembly was prorogued. A new commission 
afterwards arrived at Dublin, constituting the 
duke of Bolton, the earls of Berkeley and 
Galway, lords-justices of Ireland. The clamour 
in Scotland increased against the ministry, who 
had disowned their company, and in a great 
measure defeated the design from which they 
liH promised themselves such heaps of treasure. 
Notwithstanding the discouragements to which 
their company had been exposed, they fitted 
out two of four large ships which had been 
built at Hamburgh for their service. These 
were laden with a cargo for traffic^ with some 
artillery and military stores ; and the adven¬ 
turers embarking, to the number of twelve 
hundred, they sailed from the Frith of Edin¬ 
burgh, with some tenders, on the seventeenth 
day of July in the preceding year. At Madeira 
they took in a supply of wine, and then steered 
to Crab-island in the neighbourhood of St. 
Thomas, lying between Santa-Cruz, and Pinto 
Rico. Their design was to take possession of 
this litjrle island; but, when they entered the 
road, they saw a large tent pitched upon the 
straqfl, and the Danish colours flying. Finding 
themselves anticipated in this quarter, they 
directed their course to the coast of Darien, 
where they treated with llr^ natives for the 
establishment of their colony, and taking pos¬ 
session of the ground, to which they gave the 
name of Caledonia, began to execute tln-ir 
plan of erecting a town under the appellation 
of New Edinburgh, by the direction of their 
council, consisting of Patterson the projector, 
and six oilier directors. They had no sooner 
completed their settlement, than they wrote a 
letter to 4 the king, containing a detail of their 
proceedings. They pretended they had received 
undoubted intelligence, that the French in¬ 
tended to make a settlement on that coast; 
and that their colony would be the means of 
preventing the evil consequences which might 
arise to his majesty’s kingdom and dominions 
fri.ni the execution of such a scheme. They 
acknowledged his goodness in granting those 
privileges by which their company was estab¬ 
lished: they implored the continuance of his 
royal favour and protection, as they had punc¬ 
tually adhered to the conditions of the act of 
parliament! aud the patent they had obtained. 
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By Ibis time, however, the king was resolved 
to crush them effectually. He understood 
that the greater part of their provisions had 
been consumed before they set sail from Scot¬ 
land, aud foresaw that they must reduced 
to a starving condition, if not supplied from 
the English colonies. That they might be 
debarred of all such assistance, he sent orders 
to the governors of Jamaica, and the other 
English settlements in America, to issue procla¬ 
mation^ prohibiting, under the severest penal¬ 
ties, all his majesty's subjects from holdftig 
any correspondence with the Scottish colony, 
or assisting it iti any shape, with arms, am¬ 
munition, or provision ; on pretence that they 
had itol communicated tlieir design to his 
majesty, hut had peopled Darien, in violation 
of'the peace subsisting 'between him and his 
allies. Their colony was, doubtless, a y*ry 
dangerous encroachment upon the Spaniards, 
as it would have commanded the passage be-, 
tween IWto-Bello and Panama, and divided 
the Spanish empire in America. The French 
king complained of the invasion, and offered to 
supply the court of Madrid with a fleet to dis¬ 
lodge the interlopers. Colomia, marquis de 
Canales, ihe Spanish ambassador at the court 
of Loudon, presented a memorial to king 
William, remonstrating against tin* settlement 
of this colony, as a maik of disregard, and a 
brea< h of the alliance between the two crown*; 
and declaring, that his master would take 
proper measures against such IkMilities* The 
Scots affirmed, that the natives of Darien were 
a free people, whom the Spaniards had in vain 
attempted to subdue; that, therefore, Jliey 
had an original and incontrovertible right to 
dispose of their own lands, part of wliuTh tju* 
company had purchased for a valuable consi¬ 
deration. But there was another cause more 
powerful than tin* .emonstranees of the 
Spanish court, to which this colony fell a sa¬ 
crifice ; and that was, the jealous) of the Eng¬ 
lish traders and planters. Darien vWis said t& 
he a country abounding with gold, which would 
in a little time enrich the adventurers. The 
Scots were known to he an enteiprising and 
pertinacious people; and their haiboiy near 
laoldcu island was already declared a freef>urt. 
The English apprehended that their planters 
would be allured into this pew colony by ^hc 
double prospect of finding gold, and plundering 
the Spaniards; that thefbuyeaneers in parti¬ 
cular would choose it as their chief residence: 
that the plantations of England would be de¬ 
serted: that Darien would become another Al¬ 
giers ; and that the settlement would produce* 
a rupture with Spain, in consequence of which 
the English effects in that kingdom would be 
confiscated. The Dutch, too, are said to have 
been jealous of a company, which in time 
might have proved their competitors in the 
illicit commerce to the Spanish main ; and to 
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have baldened the king’s heart against the new 
settlers, whom he abandoned to their fate, no*- 
withstanding the repeated petitions and remon¬ 
strances of their constituents. Famine com¬ 
pelled the first adventurers to quit the coast: 
a second recruit of men and provisions was 
sent thither from Scotland: but one of their 
ships, laden with provision, being burnt by 
accident, they likewise deserted tha place/ 
another reinforcement arrived, and being bet¬ 
ter provided than the two former, might havif 
maintained their footing; hut they were mon 
divided into factious that rendered all their 
schemes abortive. The Spaniards advance^ 
against them ; when, finding themselves inca¬ 
pable oP withstanding the enemy, they solicited 
a capitulation, by viitue of which they were 
pefmitted to retire. Thus vanished all the 
golden dreams of the Scottish*nation, which 
had engaged in this design with incredible 
eagerness, and even embarked a greater sum 
of money than ever they had advanced upon 
any other occasion. They were now not only* 
disappointed in their expectations of wealth 
and affluence, hut a great number of families 
were absolutely ruined by the miscarriage of the 
design, which they imputed solely to the con¬ 
duct of kiug YV ill lam. The whole kingdom of 
Scotland seemed to join in the clamour that was 
raised against their sovereign, taxed him with 
double dealing, inhumanity, and base in¬ 
gratitude', to a people who had lavished their 
treasure and best blood in support of Ids go¬ 
vernment, and in the gratification of bis ambi¬ 
tion : and had their power been cqu^ to their 
animosity, in all piobabdity a rebellion would 
have ensued* * • 

Rl!kllJN;>TUAN( ES of THE SI’ATCIsH 
COURT. 

Williau, mean-while, enjoved himself at 
Loo, where he was visited by the duke of Zell, 
with whom he had long cultivated an inti- 
maev of friendship. During his icsidence in 
this p^ice, the earl of Portland and the grand 
pensionary of Holland frequently conferred 
with the French .vntMS&ador, count Tallard, 
upon the subject of the Spanish succession. 
"Flic first plan of the partition hiring defeated 
by the death of the young prince of Bavaria, 
they found it necessary to concert another, and 
bd^an a private negotiation for that purpose. 
The court of £yain, apprized of their intention, 
sent a written remonstrance to Mr. Stanhope, 
the English minuter at Madrid, expressing 
their resentment at this unprecedented method 
of proceeding, and desiring that a stop might 
be put to those iutrigucs, seeipg the king of 
Spain would of himself take the necessary 
steps for preserving the public tranquillity, in 
case he should die without heirs of his body. 
A representation of the same kind was mad* 
K 
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to the ministers of France and Holland : the 
marquis de Canales, the Spanish ambassador 
at London, delivered a memorial to the lords- 
justices, couched in the most virulent terms, 
against this transaction, and even appealing 
from the king to the parliament* This Spa¬ 
niard was pleased with an opportunity to in¬ 
sult king William, who hated his person, *\ml 
had forMd him the court, on account of his 
appearing covered in his majesty’s presence. 
The regency had no sooner communicated this 
pajj^r to the king; than he ordered the ambas¬ 
sador to (pnt the kingdom in eighteen days 
and to remain Within his own house till the 
time of his departure. He was likewise given 
to understand, that no writing would be re¬ 
ceived from him or any of bis domestics. 
Mr. Stanhope was directed to complain''at 
Madrid of th* affront offered to his master, 
which he styled an insolent and saucy attempt 
to stir up sedition in the kingdom, by appeal¬ 
ing to the people and parliament of England 
against his majesty. The court of Spain jus¬ 
tified what their minister had done, and in 
their turn ordered Mr. Stanhope to leave their 
dominions. Don Bernardo de Quiros, the 
Spanish ambassador in Holland, prepared a 
memorial oil the same subject, to the states- 
general; which, however, they refused to 
accept. These remonstrances did not inter¬ 
rupt the negotiation, in which Louis was so 
eager, that he complained of William, as if 
he had not employed Jhis Whole influence in 
prevailing upon the Dutch to signify, their 
accession to the articles agreed upon by France 
and England: but his Britannic maiesty found 
means to remove 6liL jealousy. * 

THE COMMONS PERSIST IN TIlfilR 
RESOLUTIONS. 

About the middle of October, William re¬ 
turned to England, and conferred upon the 
duke of Shrewsbury the office of chamberlain, 
vacant since the resignation of Srndcrland. 
Mr. Montague at the same period resigned his 
Beat at the treasury-hoard, together with the 
chancellorship of the exchequer; either fore¬ 
seeing uncommon difficulty in managing a 
house of commons, after they had been dis¬ 
missed in ill humour, or drAding the inte¬ 
rest of his enemies, who might procure a vote 
that his two places weret^in consistent. The 
king opened the session of paqjiemerit, on the 
sixteenth day of November, with a lfing speech, 
advising a further provision* for the safetyeof 
the.kingdom by sea and land, as well as the 
repairs of ships and fortifications ; eXhprting 
the commons to make good the deficiencies of 
the funds, discharge the debts of the nation, 
and provide the necessary supplies. He recom¬ 
mended some good bill for the more effectual 
preventing and punishing unlawful and clan¬ 


destine trading ; and expressed a desire, that 
some method should be taken for employing 
the poor, which were become a burden to the 
kingdom* He assured them, his resolutions 
were to countenance virtue, and discourage 
vice: and that he would decline no difficulties 
and dangers, where the welfare i\i\A prospnity 
of the nation might lie concerned. He con¬ 
cluded with these words; “Since then our 
aims are only for the general good, let us act 
with confidence in oqp armjher; wlych will 
not fail, witli God's blessing, to make me a 
happy king, and y&u a great and flourishing 
people.” The commons were now become 
wanton in their disgust. Though they hail 
received no real provocation, they resblved to 
mortify him with their proceedings. They af¬ 
fected to put odious iuteipretations on the 
very harmless expression of, 41 Let ns act with 
confidence* in one another/* Instead of an 
address of lhauks, according to the usual 
custom, they presented a sullen remonstrance, 
complaining that a jealousy and dbgusl had 
been raised of their duly and .affection; and 
desiring he would show marks of bis high dis¬ 
pleasure towards all persons who had presumed 
to misrcpicscut their proceedings to his ma- 
jest}. He declared, in bis answer, that no 
person had ever dated to misiepresent their 
proceedings, and, that if any should presume to 
impose upon him by such calumnies, he would 
treat them as his worst enemies. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE EXPEDITION OF 
CAPTAIN KIDD. 

The house was not in a humour to he ap- 
peas&l with soothing promises and protesta¬ 
tions ; they determined to distress him, by 
prosecuting bis ministers. During the war, 
the colonies ol North-Auft riea hud giown rich 
by piracy. One Kidd, the master of a sloop, 
undei took to suppress the pirates, provided the 
‘government would furnish him with a ship 
of thirty guns, well maimed. The board of 
[admiralty declaring that such a number of 
j seamen could not be spared from the public 
servicq, Kidd was equipped by the private sub¬ 
scription of the lord chancellor, the duke of 
Shrewsbury, the carls of Romney, Orford, and 
ltellauiont, sir Edward Harrison, and colonel 
Livingstone, of New-York. The king promised 
to eonti ibute onc^lu^f or the expense, and re¬ 
served to himself one-tenth of the profits; but 
he never advanced the money. Kidd, being 
thus equipped, and provided with a commission 
to act against the Ficncb, as well as to make 
war on certain pirates therein mentioned bv 
name, set sail from Plymouth: but, instead of 
cruising on the const of America, he directed 
his course to the Ea^t-lndies, where he himself 
turned pirate, and took a rich ship belonging 
to the Moors. Having divided his booty with 
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nis crew, ninety of whom left him, in order to 
join other adventurers, he burned his own ship, 
and sailed with his prize to the West Indies. 
There he purchased a sloop, in which he 
•steered from North-America, leading part of 
his men in the prize, to remain in one of the 
Leeward Islands, until they should receive fur¬ 
ther instructions. Arriving on the coast of 
New-York, sent one Emmef to make his 

l«ace with the earl of Rellamofit, the governor 
of thafeprovinee* who*inveigled him into a ne¬ 
gotiation, in the course o^whieh he was appre¬ 
hended. Then his lordship sent an account of 
his proceedings to the secretary of state, desiring 
thatjif would send for the prisoners to England, 
as there was no law in that colony for punishing 
nlracy with death, and the majority of the 
people favoured that practice. The admiralty, 
by order of the lords-.just ices, despatched the 
ship Rochester to bring home the prisoners and 
their effects: but, after having been tossed 
some time with tempestuous weather, this 
vessel was obliged to return to Plymouth in 
a shattered condition. This incident fur¬ 
nished the mal-contents with a colour to p.nnt 
the ministry's the authors and abettors of a 
piratical expedition, which they wanted to 
screen from the cognizance of tlic public. The 
old East-India company had complained to 
the regency, of the capture made bv Kidd in 
the East-Indies, apprehending, as the vessel 
belonged to the Moors, they should he exposed 
to the rescutmcuts of the Mogul, In the 
beginning of December, this subject being 
brought ibruptly into the house of commons, 
a motion was made, That the letters patent 
granted to the earl of Bclhunont and others, of 
pirates’ goods, were dishonourable to tfie Mng, 
against the laws ol‘ nations, contrary to the 
laws and statutes or the land, invasive of pro¬ 
perty, and destructive of trade aiftl commerce. 
A warm debate ensued, in the course of which, 
some members declaimed with great bitterness 
against the chancellor and the dttiA* of Shrews¬ 
bury, as partners in a piratical scheme; but 
these imputations were refuted, and the mo¬ 
tion w as rejected by a great majority. Not but 
They might have justly stigmatized the expedi¬ 
tion as a little mean adventure, in wbiA tfiose 
noblemen had embarked with a vicw*to their 
own private advantage. t 

While this affair was in agitation among the 
summons, the attention of the upper hquse was 
*.mployed upon the case of Dr. Watson, bislnn 
>f St. David's. # This prelate was^supposed to 
have paid a valuable consideration for his 
bishopric: and, after his elevation, had «9ld 
the preferments in his gift, with a view of being 
reimbursed, lie was accused of simony; and, 
after a solemn hearing before the archbishop of 
Canterbury and six suffragans, convicted and 
deprived. Then he pleaded bis privilege: so 
<iiat the affair was brought into the house of 
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lords, who refused to own him as a peer aftei 
be had ceased to be a bishop. Thus disap¬ 
pointed, he had recourse to the court of dele¬ 
gates, by whom the archbishop’s sentence was 
confirmed. The next effort that the commons 
made, with a^iew of mortifying king William, 
was to raise a clamour against Dr. Burnet, 
bfchop of Sarum. He was represented in the 
house as a very unfi^preceptor for the duke of 
Gloucester, botTi as a Scottish man, and author 
of that pastoral letter which had been burned 
by order of the parliament^ for assertiq^that 
Williajn had a right to the crown from conquest. 
A motion was made for addressing his majesty, 
that this prelate might he dismissed from his 
einpldyment, but reject eg by a great majority. 
Burnet had acted with uncommon integrity in 
accepting the trust. He had declined the 
office, which he was in a manner forced to 
accept. He had offered to resign his bishopric* 
thinking the employment of a tutor would 
interfere with the duty of a pastor. He insisted 
upon the duke's residence all the sunimeg at 
Windsor, which is in the diocese of Sarum ; and 
added to his private charities the whole income 
of his new office. 

ENQUIRY into the IRISH FORFEITURES. 

The circumstance on which the anti-cour¬ 
tiers built their chief hope of distressing or dis¬ 
gracing the government, was the enquiry into 
tlie Irish forfeitures^ which the king had dis¬ 
tributed among his own dependents. The com¬ 
missioners appointed by pariiaiwem # toexamine 
these particulars, were Annesley, Trenchard. 
Hamilton. Cangitml, the £arl of Drogheda, sir 
Francis Brewster, and sjf Richard Leving. The 
first four were actuated by all the virhlence of 
faction; the other three were secret!) guided 
by ministerial influence. They began their 
enquiry in Ireland, and proceeded with such 
severity as seemed to flow rattier fnmi re¬ 
sentment to the court, than from a love of 
just ice •and abhorrence of corruption. They 
in len ticular scrutinized a grant of au estate 
which the king had made to Mrs. Vi liters, 
now countess of Orkney, as to expose his 
majesty’s partiality for that favourite, and 
subject him to an additional load of popular 
odmm. In the course of their examination, 
the carl of Drogheda, Leving, and Brewster, 
opposed the restPof the commissioners in divers 
articles ofotye report, which they refused to 
sign, aitd sent over a memorial to the house of 
commons, explaining their reasons for dissents 
ing from their colleagues. By this tiuve, how¬ 
ever, they were considered as hirelings of the 
court, and no regard was paid to their repre^ 
sentations. The others delivered their report* 
declaring that a million and a half of money 
might be raised from the sale of the confiscated 
estates; and a bill was brought in for applying 
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them to the use of the public. A motion I to pay the arrears of the army. It passed 
being* made to reserve a third part for the under the tide of a hill for granting 1 an aid to 
king's disposal, it was over-ruled: then the his majesty, by the sale of forfeited and other 
commons passed an extraordinary vote, im- estates and interests in Ireland; and that it 
porting, that they would not receive any pe- might undA’go no alteration in the house of 


tition from any person whatsoever concerning 
the grants; and th sfi they would consider the 
great services performed by the commissioners 
appointed to enquire in® the forfeited estates. 
They resolved, That the four commissioners 
who had signed the report had acquitted 
thedfcelves with understanding, courage, and 
integrity; and, That sir Richard Levjng, as 
author of groundless and scandalous aspersions 
cast upon his four colleagues, should be com* 
mitted prisoner to dht Tower. They*after¬ 
wards came to the following resolution, whiqh 
was presented to the king n form ofan address: 
That the procuring and passing those grants 
had occasioned great debts upon the nation, 
and heavy taxes upon the people, and highly 
reflected upon the king's honour; and. That 
th* officers and instruments concerned in the 
same had highly failed in the performance of 
their trust and duty. The king answered, That 
he was not only led by inclination, but thought 
himself obliged injustice to reward those who 
had served well in the reduction of Ireland, 
out of the estates forfeited to him by the re¬ 
bellion in that kingdom. He observed, that 
as the long war had left tb? nation much in 
debt, their taking just and effectual wfays for 
lessening that debt, afc'd supporting public 
credit, was what, in his opinion, would «Vst 
contrihuttfcto the honour, interest, and safety 
of the kingdom. This answer kindled a flame 
of indignation in tfte house. Thfry forthwith 
resolved^ That the adviser of it had ijscti 
bis utmost endeavours to create a misunder¬ 
standing and jealousy between the king and 
his people. 

* 

THE COMMONS PASS A BILL OF 
RESUMPTION. 

They prepared, finished, and passed a Wll of 
resumption. They ordered the report of the 
commissioners, together with the king’s pro¬ 
mise and speeches, and the former resolutions 
of the house touching the forfeit d estates in 
Ireland, to be printed and published for their 
justification; and they resolved, That the pro^ 
curing or passing exorbitant grants by any 
member, now of the privy coui**fl, or by any 
other that had been a privy counsellor, in this 
or any former reign, to his us^or benent, w&<f 
a high* crime and misdemeanor. That justice 
might be done to purchasers and creditom in 
the act of resumption, thirteen trustees were 
authorized and empowered to hear and deter¬ 
mine all claims relating to those estates, to 
sell them to the best purchasers; and the 
money arising from the sale was appropriated 


lords, it was consolidated with the money-bill 
lor the service of the year. Ill the house of 
lords it produced warm debates; and some 
alterations wcy-c made, which the commons 
unanimously rejected. They seemed to be now 
moje than ever exasperated jf^.nnst flu*minis¬ 
try, and ordered a Ijist of the privy council to 
belaid before the house. The lords demanded 
conferences, which served only to exasperate 
the two houses against each other; fyr t the 
peers insisted upon their amendments, and the 
commons were so provoked at their interfering 
in a money-bill, that they determined to give 
a loo.ie to their resentment. They ordered all 
the doors of their house to he shut, that no 
f leinbers should go forth. Then they took into 
consideration the report of the Irish forfeitures, 
with the list of the privy-counsellors; and a 
question’was moved. That an address (should 
he made to his majesty, to remove John loid 
Somers, chancellor of England,,fruii> his pre¬ 
sence and councils for c\er. This, however, 
was eai ried in the neguth e by a great ma jority. 
The king was extremely chagrined at the bill, 
which he considered as an invasion of his pre¬ 
rogative, an insult on his person, and an in- 
jury to his trie nils and servants; and he at 
first resolved to hazard all the consequences of 
refusing to pass it into a law : but be was di¬ 
verted from bis pui pose by the icmnn^tranees 
of those in whom he chiefly confided/" lit 
could ijot, however, dissemble his resentment, 
Hc«bceame sullen, peevish, and morose; and 
his enemies did not fail to make use of this 
additional ill humour, as a proof of 4iis aveision 
to the English people. 'Though the motion 
against the chancellor had iuhc irried, the 
commons resolved to address his majesty, that 
no person wTio was not a native ot his dominions, 
except his roy al highness prince George ol Den¬ 
mark, should he admitted into his majesty's 
councils in England or Ireland. This resolution 
vv.*^ levelled against the eai Is of Portland, 
Albenfarle, and Galway: but, before the ad¬ 
dress could be presented, the king went to the 
liniAc of peers, and having passed the hill 
which lmd produced such a ferment, w r ith some 
others* commanded tHe carl of Bridgewater, 
.speaker of the house, in the absence of the 
chancellor? who was indisposed, to prorogue 
the parliament to the twenty-third day of 
Iflay. 

THE COMMONS PASS A SEVERE BILL 
AGAINST PAPISTS. 

In the course of this session, the commons 
having prosecuted their enquiry into the con- 
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duct of Kidd, brought in a bill for the more 
effectual suppressing of piracy, which passed 
into a law: understanding afterwards, that 
Kidd was brought over to England, they pre¬ 
sented an address to the king, ricsinpug that he 
might not be tried, discharged, or pardoned, 
tdl the next session of parliament; and his 
majesty complied with their request. Boiling 
still with indignation against the lord chan¬ 
cellor, who had turned many disaffected persons 
out of tto* comma sion.of the peace, the house 
ordered a bill to hr* premired for «ju:ilif>Tug 
Justices of the, peace; and appointed a com¬ 
mittee to inspect the commission This, re¬ 
porting that many dissenters and men of small 
fortunes, depending on the court, were put 
into those places, the common ■> declared, in an 
address, that it would much conduce to the 
service of his majesty, ami the good of ^lus 
kingdom, that gentlemen of quality anrl good 
estates should be restored, and put into thc^ 
commissions of the peace amt lieutenancy ■ 
and that men of small estates he neither ron- 
uinird, nor put into the said commissions. 
The king assured them he was of the s line 
opinion; and that he would give direct ions 
accordingly. Vhcy were so mollified l»\ this un 
stance of Ins condescension, tint they thanked 
him in a body for his gracious answer. They 
passed a bill to exculpate such as had ne¬ 
glected to signlhe association, cither through 
mistake, or want of opportunity. Having re¬ 
ceived a petition I nun tin Lancashire clergy, 
complaining of tin- iusoh in e and attempts of 
popish priests, they appoint' d a committee to 
enquire how far the laws against popish Refu¬ 
gees had hern put in execution; and upon the 
report, a lull was brought in, comply ing wjlh 
the prayer of the petition. It decreed a fur¬ 
ther reward to such persons as should discover 
and convict popislf priests and p'smU' and 
perpetual imprisonment for those convicted 
on the oath of one or more witnesses. It 
enacted, That no person horn after fhe twenty- 
fifth day of March next ensiling, living a papist, 
should he capable of iiihenting any title of 
honour or estate within the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, dominion of Wales, or town of IJerwick- 
upon-Tuted; and, lli.it no papist should he 
capable of purchasing any lands, tenetucnls, 
or hereditaments, either in his own namr 4 or 
in the name of any other person in t*u*t for 
him. Several alterations yore made in this 
first draft, before it was finished and sent up 
to the lords, some of whom propostd amend¬ 
ments: these, however, were not adopted; 
and the bill obtained the royal assent, contrary# 
to the expectation of those who prosecuted 
the measure, on the supposition that the king 
was a favourer of the papists. After all, the 
bill was deficient in necessary clauses to en¬ 
force execution; so that the law was very little 
regarded in the sequel. 


THE OLD EAST-INDIA COMPANY 
RE-ESTABLISHED. 

The court sustained another insult from the 
old East-India company, who petitioned the 
house that tiny might be continued l»y parlia¬ 
mentary authority diiriugjhe lemoning part 
of the time prescribed in their charter. They, 
at the same time, published a state#of their 
case, in which tfiey expatiated upon the equity 
of their claims, and magnified the injuries 
they had undergone. The njjw company dievv 
up an^answer to tins remonstrance, expos¬ 
ing the corrupt practices iff their adverse^ 
lies. But the influence uf their great patron, 
Mr. MGntague, was now vanished: the supply 
was not yet discussed, and the in ink-try would 
not venture to provoke the commons, who 
seemed propitious to the old tcompany, and 
actually passed a hill in their favour. This, 
meeting with no opposition ui the uppei house, 
was enacted into a law, lenewiug their esta¬ 
blishment . so that now theic were two riv^j, 
companies of merchants trading to the East 
Indies. The commons, not yet satisfied with 
the vexations to winch they had exposed their 
sovereign, passed a hill to appoint commis¬ 
sioner- foi taking and examining the public 
accounts. Another law was made, to prohibit 
the use of India bilks and stuffs which inter- 
I fered with the English manufactures- a third, 
to take*off the duties on the exportation of 
woollen manufacture*, corn, grain, meal, 
hre.qj, and biscuit; ahd a fourth, in which 
proMMoti was made for punishing governors, 
\>r commanders in chief of plantations and 
colonics, nit cas? they shftmld commit any 
dimes or acts of injustice and oppiession in 
thcTxemse of their administration* • 

DANGEROrs TERM ENT IN SCOTLAND. 

The peoph of Scotland -dill continued m a 
violent agitation. They published a pamphlet, 
containing a detail of their grievances, which 
they yi a great measure ascribed to his majesty. 
A complaint being preferred to the house of 
commons against this performance, it was 
voted a fake, scandalous, and traitorous libel, 
and oidered to be burned by the hands of the 
common han<£iian. The commons addressed 
his majesty, to issue his royal proclamation fur 
apprehending thv author, printer, and pub¬ 
lisher of theoSjpd libel; and he complied with 
their request. The Scottish company had sent 
i*p an address t%the kimr, m behalf of some 
adventurers who were wrongfully detained pri¬ 
soners in Carrhageiia: hut lord Basil Hamilton, 
who undertook the charge of this petition, was 
refused admittance to his majesty, on pretence 
of his being suspected of disaffection to the 
government. The king, however, wrote to his 
council for Scotland, that he would demand 
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the enlargement of the prisoners, and counte- I their new settlement was totally abandoned, 


nance any laudable measure that could advance 
the trade of that kingdom. The directors of 
the company, not content with this declara¬ 
tion, importuned their lord chancellor, who 
was in London, to procure access for lord 
Basil Hamilton; and^the ministry took shelter 
from their solicitations behind a parliamentary 
enquiry. t The subject of the Scottish colony 
being introduced into the housdof lords, where 
the ministerial influence preponderated, a ve¬ 
hement debate arose, not from any regard to 
the interest of Scotland, but from mere oppo¬ 
sition to the court* which, however, triumphed 
in the issue. A motion w r as made, that the 
settlement of the Scotch colony at Daritn was 
* inconsistent with the good of the plantation 
trade of England; and passed in the affirma¬ 
tive by a small majority. Then they presented 
an address, declaring their sympathy with the 
losses of their fellow-subjects, and their opinion, 
that a prosecution of the design must end, not 
ojnly in far greater disappointments to them¬ 
selves, but also prove very inconvenient to the 
trade and quiet of I he kingdom. They reminded 
him of the address of holh houses, touching 
that settlement; and they expressed their ap¬ 
probation of the orders he hail sent to the go¬ 
vernors of the plantations on this subject. T he 
king, in his answer to the address, in which 
the commons refused to concur, took the op¬ 
portunity of exhorting then/ to consider of an 
union between the two'kingdoms, as a mea¬ 
sure, than which nothing; could more coutri- 
Dute to their mutual security and advantage. 
The lords* in pursuance of tins advice, pre¬ 
pared a bill, appointing certafn commissioners 
of the realm of England to treat with emmnis- 
sioners *f Scotland for the weal of both king¬ 
doms: but it was obstructed in the house of 
commons, who w’ere determined to thwart 
every step that might tend to lessen the dis¬ 
gust, or appease the animosity of the Scottish 
nation. The malcontents insinuated, that the 
king’s opposition to the Scottish qompany 
flowed neither from his regard to the interest 
of England, nor from his punctual observance 
of treaties with Spain; but solely from his 
attachment to the Dutch, who maintained an 
advantageous trade from the island of Cura<;oa 
to the Spanish plantations in America, and 
were apprehensive that the Scottish company 
would deprive them of this commerce. Thk. 
interpretation served as fuel t<j the flame 
already kindled in Scotland, antf industriously 
blown up by the calumnies ff the jacobitcs t 
Their, parliament adopted the company as 
a national concern, by voting, That the colony 
of Caledonia in Darien was a legal anc^ri&ht- 
ful settlement, which the parliament would 
maintain and support. On account of this 
resolution the session was for some time dis¬ 
continued: hut, when the Scots understood 


their capital lost, and all their hope en¬ 
tirely vanished, the whole nation was seized 
with a transport of fury. They loudly ex¬ 
claimed, th#t they had been sacrificed and 
basely betrayed in that quarter where they 
were entitled to protection. They concerted 
an address to the king, couched in a very high 
strain, representing the necessity of an imme¬ 
diate parliament, ft was circuUt&Tabout the 
kingdom for subscriptions, spnied by a^great 
nunther of those who sat in parliament, and 
presented to the Uin§ by lord Ross, who with 
some others was deputed for that purpose. 
The king told them, they should know his 
intention in Scotland; and in the mead time 
adjourned their parliament by proclamation. 
The people exasperated at this new provoca¬ 
tion, be "an to form the draft of a second 
national address, to be signed by the shires 
j*nd boroughs of the kingdom: but, before 
this could be finished, the king wrote a letter 
to the duke of JJueeiishcrry, and the privy- 
council of that nation, which was published 
tor the satisfaction of the people, lie pro¬ 
fessed himself grieved at the nation's luss, and 
willing to grant what might hef needful lor 
the relief and ease of the kingdom. He assured 
them he had their intt rest at heart; and (hat 
lus good subjects should have convincing proofs 
of his sincere inclination to advance the wealth 
and prosperity of that his ancient kingdom. 
He said, he hoped this declaration would be 
satisfactory to all good men : that they would 
not suffer themselves to be misled; nor give 
advantage to enemies, and ill-designing pi r- 
sons, ready to seize every oppoitumt* of em¬ 
broiling, the government. He gave them to 
uneferstand, that his necessary absence hid 
occasioned the late adjournment; but as soon 
as God should bring him ba* 1 ;, their parliament 
should be assembled. Even this explanation, 
seconded by all the credit and address of his 
ministers, failed in allaying the national fer¬ 
ment, which rose to the very verge of rebellion. 

LORD SOMERS DISMISSED. 

Till: liing, who, Jrom hri first accession to 
the thsone, had veered occasionally from one 
party to another, according to the ciroum 
stances'of his affairs, and the opposition he 
encountered, was at /bis period so incensed 
and embarrassed by the caprice and insolence 
of the commons, that he willingly lent an car 
to the leaders of the tones, who undertook to 
manage the parliament according to his plea¬ 
sure, provided he would part with some of his 
ministers, who were peculiarly odious to the 
commons. The person against whom their 
anger was chiefly directed, was the lord chan¬ 
cellor Somers, the most active leader of the 
whig party. They demanded Ins dismission, 
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and tlic kin? exhorted him to resign his office : 
but he refusing* to take any step that might 
indicate a fear of his enemies, or a conscious¬ 
ness of guilt, the kin? sent a peremptory 
b order for the seals by the lord Jersgy, to whom 
Somers delivered them without hesitation. 
They were successively offered to lord chief 
justice Holt, and Trevor, the attorney-general, 
who declined accepting such a piecarious 
ojliee. Mcaliwhde, the kin? granted a tem- 
porary commission ip three judges to sit in 
the court of chancery; and at le ngth best anted 
the seals, with the title* of lord keeper, on 
Nathan Wright, one of the sergeants at law, 
a man but indifferently qualified for the office 
to vflfich he was now preferred. Though 
William seemed altogether attached to the 
times, and inclined to a new parliament, no 
person appeared to take the lead in the uffaus 
of government; and, indeed, for some \line 
the administiation seemed to be under no par¬ 
ticular direction. * 

SECOND TREATY OF PARTITION. 

l)r king the transactions of the last session, 
the negotiation for a second paitition treaty 
had been carried on in London by the French 
minister, Tallanl, in conjunction with the 
earls of Portland and Jeisey, and was soon 
brought to perfection. On the twenty-first day 
of February the treaty was signed in London; 
und on the twenty-fifth of the next month it 
was subscribed at the Hague by Hrmrd, the 
French envoy, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
states-general. By this coinention the treaty* 
of Ryswick was confirmed, The contracting 
parties agreed, that, m case of his Catholic 
majesty's dying without issue, the dauphin 
should possess, for hiit»s< If and his heirs, the 
kingdoms of Napfcs and Sicilv, the islands of 
St. Stephano, Porto llercole, Orhitello, Tcla- 
mone, Porto Longone, Piomhino, the city and 
marquisate of Final, the province uf Gmp:i*<a>a, 
the dutehies of Lorraine and Bar; m exchange 
for which last, the duke of Lorraine should 
enjoy the dutch}' of Milan; hut that the county 
of Bichc should remain in sovereignty to the 
prince of Yaudemont: that the archduke 
Charles should inherit tb‘* kingdom of Spain 
and all its dependencies in and out of Europe; 
but, in case of his dying without issue, it 
should devolve to soing other child of tfie em¬ 
peror, excepting him who might succeed as 
emperor or king of the Romany: that this 
monarchy should never descend to a king of 
France or dauphin; and that three innntjls 
should he allowed to the emperor, to consider 
whether or not be would accede to this treaty. 
Whether the French king was really sincere 
in his professions at this juncture, or proposed 
this treaty with a view to make a clandestine 
use of it at the court of Spain for more in- 
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tcrested purposes, it is not easy to determine, 
at first, however, it was concealed from the 
notice of the public, as if the parties had re¬ 
solved to take no step in consequence o* ,r * 
during the life of his catholic majesty. 

In the beginning of July the king embarked 
for Holland, Sftcr having appointed a legcncy 
tefcgovern the kingdom Ju his absence. On 
the twenty-ninth day of the same month, the 
young duke of Gloucester, the: only remaining 
child of seventeen which the princess Amua 
had borne, died of a malignant fever, in the 
eleventh y tar of his age. Ills death was much 
lamented by the greater pvt of the English 
nation, not only on account of hi-, promising 
talent^ and gentle behaviour, but aLu, as it 
left the succession undetermined, and might* 
cteatc disputes of fatal consequence to the 
nation. 1 he jacobites openh exulted in au 
event which they imagined would remove the 
chief bar to the interest of the prince of Y\ ales; 
hut the protectants generally turned their eyes 
upon the princess Sophia, ductless dowager 
of Hanover, and grand-daughter of JamcS 1 . 

It was with a view to concert the establishment 
of her succession, that the court of Brunswick 
now returned the visit of king WiUiatn. The 
present state of affairs in England, however, 
.iffoided a very um omfortable prospect* The 
people were generally alienated from the per¬ 
son and government of the leigning king, upon 
whom they *ieiu<o have surfeited. Thu vigour 
of their minds* was destroyed by luxury and 
sloth: the severity ottheir morals was relaxed 
by # a long habit of venality and corruption. 
The king’s health began to dodiu#, and even 
his faculties decayed apajj*e. No person was 
appointed to ascend the throne when it should 
become vacant. The Jacobite faction alone 
was eager, vigilant, enterpi i>ing, and elate. 
They despatched Mr. Graham, brother of lord 
Preston, to the court of St. Germain's, imme¬ 
diately after flic death of the duke of Glouces¬ 
ter: they began to bestir themselves ali over 
the kingdom. A report was spread that the 
princess Anne had privately sent a message to 
hcr*faiher; and that Britain was once more 
threatened with civil war, confusion, anarchy, 
and ruin. 

A FLEET* SENT INTO THE BALTIC. 

• In the mean tjjne, king William was not in¬ 
active. The kings of Denmark and Poland, 
with th? elector of Brandeiiburgh, had formed 
p a league to ergsh the young king of Sweden, 
by invading his dominions on different sides. 
The Poles actually entered Livonia, and under¬ 
took the siege of Riga: the king of Denmark, 
having demolished some forts in Holstein, the 
duke of which was connected with Sweden, 
invested Tonninghen. The Swedish minis¬ 
ter in England demanded that assistance of 
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William which had been stipulated in a late 
renewal of the ancient treaty between Eng¬ 
land and Sweden. The states of Holland were 
solicited to the same purpose. Accordingly, 
a fleet of thirty sail, English and Dutch, was 
sent to the Baltic, under the command of sir 
George Hooke, who joined the Swedish squad¬ 
ron, and bombarded Copenhagen, to ivliigh 
the Danish fleet had retired. At the same 
time, tin* duke of Lunenbc*irg, with the 
Swedish forces, which happened to be at 
Bremen, passed the Elbe, and inarched to the 
assistance of the dake of Holstein. The Danes 
immediately abandoned the siege of Toimin- 
ghen ami a body of Saxons, who had made an 
irruption into the territories of the duke 
• of Brunswick, went obliged to retreat in 
disorder. By the mediation of William, g 
negotiation was begun for a treaty between 
Sweden and Denmark", which in order to 
quicken, Cliarles the young king of Sweden 
made a descent upon the isle of Zealand. This 
was executed with great success. Charles 
wfas the first man who landed; ana here he 
exhibited such marks of courage avid conduct, 
far above his years, as equally astonished and 
intimidated his adversaries. Then he deter¬ 
mined to besiege Copenhagen; a resolution 
that struck such terror into the Danes, that 
they proceeded with redoubled diligence in 
the treaty, which was brought to a conclusion, 
between Denmark, Sweden, and Holstein, 
about the middle of August. Tihen the Sw edes 
retired to Schonen, amijxhe squadrons of the 
maritime powers returned from the Baltic* 

« 

SECOND TREATY OF MRTJTION. 

WiiEijj the new partition treaty was com¬ 
municated by the ministers of the contract¬ 
ing parties to the other powers of Europe, it 
generally met with a very unfavourable con¬ 
struction. Saxony and the northern crowns 
were still embroiled with their own quarrels, 
consequently could not give much attention 
to such a remote transaction. The 'princes 
of German} 7 appeared cautious and dil&ory 
in their answers, unwilling to be concerned in 
any plan that might excite the resentment 
of the house of Austria. The elector of 
Hrandcnburgh, in particular, Jiad set his 
heart upon the regal dignity, which he hoped 
to obtain from the favour and authority 
the emperor. The Italian sfates were averse 
to the partition-treaty, from *tfiei£ appre¬ 
hension of seeing France in possession of 
Naples, and other districts of their country/ 
The duke of L Savoy affected a mysterious neu¬ 
trality, in hopes of being able to barter'bis 
consent for some considerable advantage. The 
Swiss cantons declined acceding as guarantees. 
The emperor expressed his astonishment that 
any disposition should be made of the Spanish 


monarchy without the consent of the present 
possessor, and the states of the kingdom. He 
observed, that neither justice nor decorum 
could warrant the contracting powers to com¬ 
pel him, who was the rightful heir, to accept 
a part of hi?inheritance within three months, 
under penalty of forfeiting even that share to 
f a third person not yet named; and he declared, 

' that he could take no final resolution, until be 
should know the sentiments of diis catholic 
majesty, on an affair in which their mutual 
interest was so nearly contcrnflT. Leopflld was 
actually engaged in#a negotiation with the 
king of Spain, who signed a will in favour of 
his second son Charles: yet be took no mea¬ 
sures to support the disposition, eithex bv 
sending the archduke with a sufficient foice 
to Spain, or by detaching troops into Italy. . 

THE? FRENCH INTEREST PREVAILS AT 
THE COURT OF SPAIN. 

€ 

The people of Spain were exasperated at 
the insolence of the three foreign powers who 
pretended to parcel out their dominions. Their 
pride took the alarm, at the prospect pi (heir 
monarchy's being dismembered * and their 
grandees repined at the thoughts of losing so 
many lucrative governments which the\ now 
enjoyed. The king's life became ever} day 
more anti more precarious, from Ireqient 
returns of his disorder. The tninistr} .'as 
weak ami divided, the nobility factious, » ud 
the people discontented. The hearts of the 
nation had been alienated fiom the house »f 
•Austria, by the insolent carriage and rapa 
cions disposition of the queen Mariana. The 
French* had gained over to their interests 
the • cardinal Portocarrero, the marquis tie 
Monterey, "with many other noblemen and 
persons of distinction. Tli^so, perceiving the 
sentiments of the people, employed their emis¬ 
saries to raise a gt neral cry that France alone 
cop Id maintain the succession entire : that the 
house of Austria was feeble and exhausted, 
and any prince of that line must owe his chief 
support to detestable heretics. Portocarrero 
tampered with the weakness of his sovereign. 
Hetrepe&ted and exaggerated all these sug¬ 
gestion^; he advised him to consult Pope 
Innocent XII. on this momentous point of re¬ 
gulating the succession. That pontiff, who was 
a crea'ruVe of France, having taken the advice 
of a college of cardfuals, determined that the 
renunciation of Maria Theresa was invalid 
and null, as being founded upon compulsion, 
mid contrary to the fundamental laws of the 
Spanish monarchy. He, therefore, exhorted 
king Charles to contribute to the propagation 
of the faith, and the repose of Christendom, by 
making a new will in favour of a grandson of 
the French monarch. This admonition was se¬ 
conded by the remonstrances of Portocarrero; 
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and the weak prince complied with the pro¬ 
posal. In the mean time, the king of France 
seemed to act heaitily, as a principal in the 
treaty of partition. His ministers at foreign 
courts co-operated with those of^the maritime 
powers in soliciting the accession of the diffe¬ 
rent potentates in Europe. When count Zin- 
zemlorf, the imperial ambassador at Paris, 
presented a memorial, desiring to know what 
part Frame would act, should the king of 
•Spain voluntarily place a grandson of Louis 
upoif the throne, the marquis de Torey an¬ 
swered in writing, tlft*t his most Christian 
majesty would hy no means listen to such a 
proposal: nay, when the emperor’s minister 
gat'd them to understand that his master was 
ready to begin a separate negotiation with the 
court of Versailles, touching the Spanish suc¬ 
cession, Louis declared he could nut treat on 
tfcat subject without the concurrence *of his 
allies. 

The nature of the partition-treaty was^10 
sooner known in England, than condemned hy 
the most intelligent part of the nation. They 
first of all complained, that such an important 
affair should be concluded without the advice 
of pai lianiAit. They observed, that the scheme 
was unjust, and the execution of it hazardous: 
that, in concerting the terms, the maritime 
powers seemed to have acted as partisans of 
France j for the possession of Naples and the 
Tuscan ports would subject Italy to her do¬ 
minion, and interfere, with the English trade 
to the Levant and Mediterranean; while Gui- 
pr.Moa, on any future rupture, would afford 
another inlet into the heart of the .'Spanish 
dominions; they, lor these reasons, proiiounced 
the treaty destsuetive of the balance mi power, 
and prejudicial to the intenst of England. All 
these arguments were trumpeted hy the mal¬ 
contents, so that the whole kiygtloin echoed 
with the clamour of disaffection. Sir ( bri^lo* 
pher Musgravo, and others ol the ter\ (action, 
began to think in earnest of cs^iblishing 9 the 
succession of the English crown upon the 
perxiii of the prince ol \\ ales. They me said 
to have sent over Mr. Graham to SI. Germain's 
with overtime to this purpose, and an assur¬ 
ance that a motion would be inafte # in*the 
house of commons, to pass a \ote Jliar the 
•.Mown should not be supported in the execution 
of the pauirin'j treaty. King V\ illiam was not 
ignorant of the censor^ he had umlei&ofic, and 
not a little alarmed to fold himself so finpo pil¬ 
lar among his o\j 11 subjects, r \ hat lie might be 
the more able to bestow his attention effectually 
upon the affairs ol England, he tesolved to tajve 
some measures for the s itisfaction of the Scot¬ 
tish nation. He permitted the parliament of 
that kingdom to meet on the twenty-eighth 
day of October, and wrote a letter to them 
from his house at Loo, containing an assur¬ 
ance that he would concur in every thing that 
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could he reasonably proposed for maintaining 
and advancing the peace and welfare of their 
kingdom. He promised to give his royal assent 
to such acts as they should frame for the better 
establishment of the preshyterian discipline: 
for preventing the growth of popery, suppress¬ 
ing vice arfd immorality, encouraging pirty 
*?nd virtue, preferring "and securing personal 
liberty, regulating and advancing trade, re¬ 
trieving the losses, and promoting the interest 
of their African and Indian companies.* He 
expressed his concern that he could not assert 
the company’s right of establishing a colony at 
Darftn, without dUturbiu<&the peace of Chris¬ 
tendom, and entailing a ruinous war on that 
his iyicient kingdom. He leronimended una¬ 
nimity and despatch in Arising competent taxef 
•for their own defence; and told them he had 
thought fit to continue the,duke of (jucens- 
beny in the office of high commissioner Not¬ 
withstanding this soothing address, the na¬ 
tional resentment continued to rage, and the 
parliament seemed altogether intractable. JJy 
this time the company had recened certain 
tidings of the entire surrender of their settle¬ 
ment ; and on the first day of the si s-aon, they 
represented to parliament, that for want of due 
protection abroad, some persons had been en¬ 
couraged to break in upon their privileges even 
at home. r lhis remonstrance was succeeded 
by another national address to the king, who 
told ^lem he cortld not take any further notice 
of .that affair/•since the parliament was now 
assembled ; and he iiad al ready made a decla¬ 
ration, with which he hoped all his fairL!41 1 
subjects would b“ satisfied. Ne\A*theks», he 
found it a^tdutch necessary to practice othir 
expedients for allaung the ferment ol that 
nation. His ministers and their agents be¬ 
stirred themselves so sucicssfully, that the 
heats in parliament were entirely cooled, and 
the outciy ol the people subsided into unavail¬ 
ing murmurs. The parliament ics-olvtd, that 
in conridiration of their gical deliverance by 
his ni^jcstt, and as, next uudt r God, their 
safety and happiness wholly depended on his 
prefer* at ion and that of his government, they 
would support both to the utmost of their 
powert and maintain Mich forces ns should he 
requisite for those ends. They passed an act 
for kccpingfroii foot three thousand men fur 
two years, to be maintained by a land-tax. 
1 Then the commissioner produced the king’s 
letter, do^ring to have eleven hundred men 
on his tfmn"account to the first day of dune 
following: th^j forthwith complied with this 
request, and were prorogued to the sixth of 
May. The supernumerary troops were sent 
o\f»r to the satcs-gencral; and the earl of 
Argylc was honoured with the title of duke, 
as a recompense for having concurred with 
the commissioners in managing this session o{ 
parliament. 
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DEATH of the KING of SPAIN. 

Kino William had returned to England 
on the eighteenth day of October, not a litrie 
chagrined at the perplexities in which lie found 
himself involved; and, in the beginning of the 
next month, he received advice t^at the king 
of Spain was actually/lead. He could not he 
surprised at this event, which had been so lunjf 
expected; but it was attended \jith a cirltini- 
staiLtye which he had not fmescen. Charles, 
by his last will, had declared the duke of Anjou, 
second son of the dauphin, the sole heir of the 
Spanish monarchy. In case this prince should 
di^ without issue,* or inherit the crown of 
France, he willed that Spain should devolve to 
£he duke of Beiry; % in default of him,*a£d 
children, to the archduke Charles and his heirs; 
failing of whom, to the duke of Savoy and his 
posterity. He likewise recommended a match 
between the duke of Anjou and one of the 
archdulchesses. When this testament was first 
notified to the French court, Louis seemed to 
he».i(ate between his inclination and engage¬ 
ments to William and the states general. 
Madame de Maintenon is said to ha\e joined 
her influence to that of tilt; dauphin, in per¬ 
suading the king to accept of the will; and 
Pontchartrain was engaged to support the 
same measure. A cabinet-council was called 
in her apartment. The rest of the ministry 
declared for the treaty of partition ; the king 
affected a kind of neutrality. The daf.phiu 
spoke for his son, with an«air of resolutiou-hc 
had never assumed before ; Ponchartrain se¬ 
conded his ^rgument; mad am e de Maintenon 
asked, what the duke of Anjou had dme to 
provoke the king, thttt he shoifld h* barred of 
his right to that succession ? Then the rest of 
the members espoused the dauphin’s opinioR; 
and the king owned himself convinced by their 
reasons. In all probability, the decision of 
this council was previously settled in pri\ate. 
After the will was accepted, Louis closeted 
the duke of Anjou, to whom he saiil, in pre¬ 
sence of the marquis 3 es Ruis, u Sir, the king 
of Spain has made you a king. The granges 
demand you; the people wish for you, and 
I give my consent. Remember only, you are 
a prince of France. I recommend to you to 
love your people, to gain their affection hy the 
lenity of your government, and to fender your¬ 
self worthy of the throne you are going to 
ascend.” The new monarch ms congratulated 1 
on his elevation by all the princes ijfitthe blood; 
nevertheless, the duke of Orleans and+his son 
protested against the will, because the arch¬ 
duke was placed next in succession to the duke 
»f Berry, in bar of their right as descendants^nf 
Anne of Austria, whose renunciation emud be 
of no more force than that of Maria-Tberesa. 
On the fourth day of December, the new king 
set out for Spain, to the frontiers of which he 
was accompanied hy his two brothers. 


When the will was accepted, the French 
minister, de Torcy, endeavoured to justify his 
master's conduct to the earl of Manchester, 
who resided at Paris in the character of am¬ 
bassador fron^ t ^ ie court London. He ob¬ 
served, that the treaty of partition was not 
likely to answer the end for which it had been 
concerted: that the emperor had refused to 
accede: that it was relished by none of the 
princes to whoAi it had been communicated: 
that the people of England ancj, Holland^had 
expressed their discontent at the prospect of 
France's being in possession of Naples ami 
Sicily: that if Louis had rejected the will, the 
archduke would have had a double title derived 
from the former will, and that of the late Ififlg: 
that the Spaniards were so averse to the division 
of their monarchy, there would be a necessity * 
for conquering the whole kingdom before tbt 
treaty could be executed : that the ships to be 
furnished hy Great Britain and Holland would 
not be sufficient for the purposes of such a war; 
and it was doubtful whether England and the 
states general would engage tbemsehes in a 
greater expensc. He concluded with sating, 
That the treaty would have been more advan¬ 
tageous to France than the will? which the 
king accepted purely from a desire of preserv¬ 
ing the peace of Europe. His master hoped, 
therefore, that a good understanding would 
subsist between him and the king of Great 
Britain. The same reasons were communicated 
hy Briod, the French ambassador at the Hague, 
to the states-gcncral. Notwithstanding (his 
address, they ordered their envoy at Pari*. to 
deli ver a memorial to the French king, ex¬ 
pressing their surprise at his having accepted 
the will® and their hope, that a* the time 
specified for the emperor’s acceding to tin- 
tieaty was not expired, his most Christian 
majesty would take the al&ur again into his 
consideration, and adhere to his engagements 
in e\erv article. Louis, in his answer to this 
memorial, which he despatched *<> all the courts 
of Europe, declared, that what he chiefly con¬ 
sidered was the principal design of the con¬ 
tracting parties, namely, the maintenance of 
peace in Europe; and that, true to his prin¬ 
ciple, ?>nly departed fiom the words, that 
he migl* the better adhere to the spirit of 
the treaty. 

PHILIP ACKNOWLEDGED KING op SPAIN. 

With this answer he sent si letter to the 
states, giving them to understand, that the 
pence of Europe was so firmly established by 
the will of the king of Spain, in favour of his 
grandson, that he did not doubt their appro¬ 
bation of his succession to the Spanish crown. 
The states observed, that they could not declare 
themselves upon an affair of such consequence, 
without consulting their respective province* 
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Louts admitted the excuse, and assured them 
of his readiness to concur with whatever they 
should desire for the security of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Spanish ambassador at the 
Hague presented them with a letter from his 
new master, who likewise notified his accession 
to all the powers of Europe, except the king 
of England. The emperor loudly exclaimed 
against the will, as being more iniquitous than 
Jhe treaty of partition; and threatened to do 
him*qjf justice by farce of arms. The .Spa¬ 
niards apprehending that a league would he 
formed between hi* imperial majesty and the 
maritime powers, for setting aside the succes¬ 
sion of the duke of Anjou, and conscious of 
their own inability to defend their dominions, 
resigned themselves entirely to the protection 
of the French nmnatch. The towns in the 
Spanish Netherlands and the dutehy of Milan 
aeftnitted French •am«o , w: a French squadron 
anchored in the port of Cadiz; and anotlur 
was detached to the Spanish settlements in trie 
West Indies. Part of the Dutch army that 
was quartered in Luxembourg, Mods, and 
Namur, were made prisoners of war, l>eeause 
they would not own the king of Spain, whom 
their mastefs had not yet acknowledged. The 
states were overwhelmed with consternation 
by this event, especially when they cunsideied 
their own naked situation, and reflected that 
the Spanish garrisons might fail upon them 
before they could assemble a body of tloops 
for their defence. The danger was so immi¬ 
nent, that they resolved to acknowledge the 
king of Spain without full her hesitation, and 
wrote a letter to the French king for that pur¬ 
pose: this was no sooner received, than order*, 
were issued for sending hack their batlalnms, 

A NEW MINISTRY. 

• • 

How warmly soever king William resented 
the conduct of the French king, in accepting 
the will so diametrically opposite to his«en- 
gagements, he dissembled bis chagrin ; and 
behaved with such reserve and apparent indif¬ 
ference, that some people natuially believed 
he had been privy to the transaction. Others 
imagined that he was discouraged faom* en¬ 
gaging in a new wai by his bodily infirmities, 
which daily increased, as well as by the oppo¬ 
sition in parliament, to which he should he 
inevitably exposed. Qut # his real aim'was to 
conceal his sentiments, until he shoitld have 
sounded the opinions of otht% powers in 
Europe, and seen how far he could depend, 
upon his new ministry. He now seemed # to 
repose bis chief confidence in the earl of 
Rochester, who had undertaken for the tories, 
and was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Godolphin was appointed first commis¬ 
sioner of the treasury, lord Tankerville suc¬ 
ceeded lord Lonsdale, lately deceased, as keeper 


of the privy-seal, and sir Charles Hedges was 
declared secretary of stale, in the room of 
the earl of Jersey: but the management of 
the commoift was intrusted to Mr. Hubert 
Harley, who had hitherto opposed the measures 
of the court with equal virulcuce and ability. 
These new undertakers^ well knowing they 
should find it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure a majority in the present parliament, 
prevailed on the king to dissolve it by pro¬ 
clamation: then the sheriffs were changed 
according to their nomination, and writs issued 
for a new pailiament to Ineet on the sixth 
day of February. During this interval, count 
Wratislaw arrived in England, as ambassador 
froimtho emperor, to explain Leopold’s title to 
the Spanish monarchy, supported by repeated 
^ntniU and renunciations confirmed in the 
most solemn treat its. r l his minister met with 
a very cold reception from those who stood at 
the helm of affairs. They sought to avoid all 
connexions, that might engage their country 
as a principal in another war upon the Conti¬ 
nent; snouting as they were from the losses 
and iiiciiuibranrcs which the last had entailed 
upon them and their posterity. They seemed 
to think that Louis, rather than involve him¬ 
self in fiesh troubles, would give all the secu¬ 
rity that could be deMivd for mamUining the 
peace of Euiope; or even, should this he 
icfuscd, they saw no reason lor Britain's ex- 
hau.s^ug her wealth and strength to support a 
chimerical halfcucc, # ni which h f *r interest was 
blit remotely concerted. It was their opinion, 
that, by keeping aloof, she might render 
hersi If more respectable. Her rfterve would 
ovciuwe ppntefidirsg poke's. they would in 
their turn sue tor her ;e-M*tance, and imploie 
htr good offices; am?, instead of declaring 
herself a party, she would have the honour to 
decide as ai bitress of their disputes. Perhaps 
they extended this idea too iar; and, in all 
probability, their notions were inflamed by a 
*}>iiit of faction. They hated the whig* as 
their political adversaries mul detested the 
waj, because it had been countenanced and 
supported by the inteiest of that party. The 
king believed, that, a conjunction of the two 
monarchies of France and Spain would prove 
fatal to the liberties of Europe; and that this 
could not be prevented by any other method 
than a general union of the other European 
► powers. He c^tainly was an enthusiast in 
his sentiiiyuits of this equilibrium; and fully 
conviuwcd tfiat he himself, of all the poten¬ 
tates in Christendom, was the only prince 
capable of adjusting the balance. The impe¬ 
rial ambassador could not, therefore, be long 
ignorant of his real purpose, as he conversed 
with the Dutch favourites, who knew and 
approved of their master’s design, though he 
avoided a declaration, until he should have 
rendered his ministers more propitious to hi 
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aim. The true secret, however, of that re* 
serve with which count Wratislaw was treated 
at his first arrival, was a private negotiation 
which the king had set on foot with the regency 
of Spain, touching a barrier in the Nether¬ 
lands. He proposed, that certain (owns should 
be garrisoned with English and Dutch troops, 
by way of security against the ambitious d<£ 
signs of franco: but the regency were so 
devoted to the French interest, that they re¬ 
fused to listen to any proposal of this nature. 
While this affair jvas iu agitation, William 
resolved to maintain a wary distance froyi the 
enryicror; hut, wlieli his efforts miscarried, the 
ambassador found him much more open and 
accessible. 7 m • 

The parliament meeting on the sixth, was 
prorogued to the tenth day of February, when 
Mr, Harley was chosen spt iker by a great ma¬ 
jority, in opposition to sir Richard Onslow. 
The king had previously told sir Thomas Lyt- 
tleton, it would be for his service that he 
should yield his pretensions to Harley at this 
juncture; and that gentleman agreed to ab¬ 
sent himself from the house on the day of 
election. The king observed, in his speech, 
that the nation's loss in the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, had rendered it absolutely 
necessary for them to make further provision 
for the succession of the crown iu the protest- 
ant line: that the death of the king of Spain 
had made such an alteration in Ihe ath^rs of 
the Continent, as required their mature deli¬ 
beration. The rest of Ins harangue tuny*d 
upon the usyal topics of demanding supplies foi 
the ensuing year, reminding them of the de¬ 
ficiencies and public •debts, recommending to 
their enquiry the state # of the navy and forti¬ 
fications f exhorting them to encourage com¬ 
merce, employ the poor, and proceed with 
vigour and unanimity in all their deliberations. 
Though the elections had been generally car¬ 
ried in favour of the tory interest, the ministry 
had secured but one part of that faction. Some 
of the most popular leaders, such as th« duke 
of Leeds, the marquis of Normanhy, the c§rls 
of Nottingham, Seymour, Musgrave, Howe, 
Finch, and Showers, had been either neglected, 
or found refractory, and resolved to oppose 
ihe court measures with all their influence. 
Resides, the French king, knowing that the 
peace of Europe would in a great measure 
depend on the resolutions of the English par¬ 
liament; is said to have distribute^ great sums 
of money in England, by means of his iftinister 
Tall.ird, in order to strengthen rfhe opposition 
of the house of commons. Certain it is, the 
nation abounded, at this period, witl^ tjie 
French coins called louis d'ors and pistoles; 
but whether this redundancy was owing to a 
balance of trade in favour of England, or to 
the largesses of Louis, we shall not pretend to 
determine. We may likewise observe, that the 


infamous practice of bribing electors had never 
been so flagrant as in the choice of represen¬ 
tatives for this parliament. This scandalous 
traffic had been chiefly carried on by the whig 
party, and tl*?refore their antagonists resolved 
to spare no pains in detecting their corruption. 
Sir Edward Seymour distinguished himself by 
his zeal and activity; he brought some of these 
practices to light, and, in particular, stigma¬ 
tized the new East-India company, for having, 
been deeply concerned in /his species of pena¬ 
lity. *An enquiry being set on foot in the house 
of commons, several elections were declared 
void ; and clivers persons, who had been ille¬ 
gally returned, were first expelled the house, 
and afterwards detained in prison. Yet these 
prosecutions were carried on with such par¬ 
tiality, as plainly indicated that they flowed 
ratlicf from party zeal than from patriotism. 

A great body of the commons had resolved 
trepresent an address to his majesty, desiring 
he would acknowledge the king of Spain ; and 
(he motion, in all probability, would liavt 
been carried by a considerable majority, had 
nor one bold and lucky expression gm u such 
a turn to the debate, as induced the anti- 
courtiers to desist. One Mr. Moiicttton, in th.* 
heat of ins declamation against this measure, 
'.aid, he expected the next vote would be for 
owning tlie pretended prim e of Wales. Though 
there was little or no connexion between these 
two subjects, a great many members were 
art led at the information, and deserted the 
measure, which was dropped accordingly. The 
kings speech being taken into consideration, 
flic hoqse resolved U> support his majesty and 
his government; to take such effectual mea¬ 
sures* as* might best conduce to the interest 
and safety of England, and the preservation of 
the protestant religion. This i(‘solution was 
presented iu a*i address to tM; king, who le¬ 
eched it favourably. At the same time, he 
laid before them a memorial lie had received 
irofti the states-general, and deshed their ad¬ 
vice and assistance in the points that consti¬ 
tuted the substance of this remonstrance. The 
states gave him to understand, that they had 
acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king of 
Spam; that France had agreed to a negotiation, 
in whiclf they might stipulate the necessary 
conditions for securing the peace of Em ope; 
and thgt'thcy were firmly resolved to do no¬ 
thing without the cqpcitrretice of his majesty 
and their other allies. They therefore begged 
he would send a minister to the Hague, with 
»necessary powers and instructions to co-operate 
with them in this negotiation; they told him 
that, in ease it should prove ineffectual, or 
Holland be suddenly invaded by the troops 
which Louis had ordered to advance towards 
their frontiers, they relied cm the assistance 
of England, and hoped his majesty would 
prepare the succours stipulated by treaty, to 
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be used, should occasion require. The memo- ment of the nation against Frame, which in 
rial was likewise communicated to the house vain’disclaimed the carl jjf Meffort as a fantas- 
of lords. Mean while, the commons desired tieal schemer, to whom no icgard was pair! at 
that the treaties between England and the the court of Versailles. The Trench ministry 
states-geiieral should he laid before their house, eoniplaincd of the publication of thU letter, as 
These being; perused, they resolved upon an an attempt to sow r jealousy between the two 
address, to desire his majesty would enter into crowns; an<T, as a convincing proof of their sin- 
such negotiations with tin* states-genera), and eerily, banished the earl of Mel fort to Angers, 
other potentates, as might most effeetuaJIv # 

conduce t8 the mutual safetyVf Great Britain SUCCESSION OF THE CROWN SETTLED, 
"and the uni^Jed-provinr^ as well as to the 
preservation of the pea™ of Europe, atul to TilE credit of exchequer hills was so lowered 
assure him of their sujtyort and assistance, in by the change of the minfstry, and the lapse 
performance of the treaty subsisting between of th% time allotted for thtfir circulation, that 
England and the states-general. This reso- they fell near twenty per cent, to the prejudice 
lufeioti, however, was not carried without great of the rc\enuc, and the discredit of the go- 
nppositiou from those who were averse to the \cinmcnt in foreign countries. The ronitnwn*f 
• nation’s involving itself in another war upon biasing taken this affair into consideration, 
the continent. The king professed himself voted, That provision should be made from 
extremely well pleased with this address, and lime to time for making good the principal 
told them he would immediately order his and interest due on all parliamentary funds; 

ministers abroad to act in conceit with tne and afterwards passed a hill for renewing the 

states-genei al and other poweis, for the at- hills of credit, commonly called exchequer 
tainment of those ends they proposed. bill*. This was sent up to the lords on the 

•oxth da> of March, and on the thirteenth re- 
AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. ci ived the royal assent. The next object that 

• cngrosM-J the attention of tlie commons was 

He communicated to the commons a letter, the settlement of the succession to the throne, 
written h\ the earl of Mellon to Ins brother which the king had recommended to their 
the earl ol Perth, governor to the pretended consideration in the beginning of the session, 
prince of Wales. It had been mislaid by ac- Having deliberated on this subject, they re- 
cidcnt, and came to London in the French solvci^ That for the preservation of the peace 
mail. It contained a scheme for another in- and happiness (If thejongdom, and the security 
vision of England, togi ther with some reHcc- ol the protestant migion, it was absolutely 
tionsou the character oi thee.ulof Middleton, necessary that a further declaiation should lie 
who had supplanted him at the court of made of the limitation and surce&ion of the 
St. Germaiu's. Mel fort was a mere projector, crown in tyc pHitcstant line, after his majesty 
and seems to have had no other view th.iu and the piineess, and the hi irs of then bodies 
that of rei ummcndmg himself to king James, respectively. and, that further provision .should 
and bringing his rival into disgrace. The he first, made for the security of the rights and 
house of lords, whom the letter was also liberties of the people, Mr. Harley moved, 
imp.irttd, ordered it to be pi inted. Next That some conditions of government might be 
day they presented an address, thanking his settled as preliminaries, before they should 
majesty for his care of the psotesrant # re- proceed to the nominal ion of the person, that 
ligioii; desiring all tin treaties made since their wymrity might be complete. Accordingly, 
the last war might he laid before them; re- they (h 1 dictated on Ibis subject, and agreed to 
questing him to engage in smh alliances as thcVdlowing resolutions: That whoever shall 
he should think proper for preserving the hemdter come to the possession of this crow n, 
balance of power ill Europe; a^iirifig^him of shall join in communion with the chit re h of 
their eoneurrence; expressing their #cknow- England as by law established: that, in case 
ledgmeut for having communicated Mcl fort's the crown awd imperial dignity of this realm 
letter; desiring he would give orders for sci/- shall hereafter come to any person, not being 
ing the horses and arms of disalTcctcif persons; #a native of thij^ kingdom of England, this 
for removing papists Tiotn London: 9 tud for nation be jot obliged to engage in any var 
searching after .those* arms and provisions of for the tJefeifce of any dominions or territories 
w\ir mentioned in the letter: finally, they re- ^which do not hglong to the crown of England, 
quested him to equip speedily a sufficient flejt without the consent of pailiainent: that no 
for the defence of himself and his kingdom, person who shall hereafter come to the pos- 
Thoy received a gracious answer to this address, session of the crown shall go out of the domi. 
which was a further encouragement to the king nions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 
to put his own private designs in execution: consent of parliament: that, from and after 
towards the same end the letter contributed the t me (hat the further limitation by this 
not a little, by inflaming the fears and resent- act shall take effect, all matters and things 
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relating to the well-governing of this kingdom, 
which are properly cognizable in the privy- 
council, by the laws and customs of the realm, 
shall be transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken thereupon shall be signed by such of 
the privv-council as shall advi<?e 0 and consent 
to the 6ame: that, after the limitation shall 
take effect, no person born out of the king¬ 
dom of England, Scotland, or Ineland, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, although be 
be naturalized, and made a denizen (except 
such as are born English parents), shall be 
capable to be of the privy-council, or a inem- 
bej of cither hous£ of parliament, or to enjoy 
any office or place of trust, either civil or mi 
^litary, or to have any grant of lands, tene¬ 
ments, or hereditaments from the crown to 
himself, or to any others in trust for him: 
that m> person who has in office or plare of 
profit under the king, or receives a pension 
from the crown, shall be capable of serving as 
member of the house of commons: that, after 
the ( limitation shall take effect, judges' com¬ 
missions be made quamdiu sn bene gesserint % 
and their salaries ascertained and established; 
but upon the address of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, it may be lawful to remove them: that 
no pardon under the great seal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons 
in parliament. Having settled these prelimi¬ 
naries, they resolved, that the princess Sophia, 
dutchess.dowager of Hanover, be declartftkthe 
next in succession to the frown' of England, in 
the protestant line, after his majesty, and }hv. 
princess, and the heirs of their bodies respec¬ 
tively: and, that the further limitation of the 
crown be to the said princes/ Sophia and the 
heirs of her body, be^ng protestants. A bill 
being foftucd on these resolutions, was sent Sip 
to the house of lords, where it met with some 
opposition from the marquis of Normanby: 
a protest was likewise entered against it by 
the earls of Huntingdon and Plymouth, and 
the lords Guilford and defines. Nevertheless, 
it passed without amendments, and «on the 
twelfth day of June received the royal ass|nt: 
the king was extremely mortified at the pre¬ 
liminary limitations, which he considered as 
an opeft insult on his own conduct and admi¬ 
nistration ; not but that they were necessary 
precautions, naturally suggested by the ex¬ 
perience of those evils to which the nation had 
been already exposed, in consequence of raising* 
a foreign prince to the throne of £#gland. As 
the tories lay under the imputation oft favour¬ 
ing the late king's interest, the# exerted them-, 
selves zealously on this occasion, to w'pe off 
the aspersion, and insinuate themselves into 
the confidence of the people; hoping, thV in 
the sequel they should be able to restrain the 
nation from engaging too deep in the affairs 
of the continent, without incurring the charge 
of disaffection to the present king and govern¬ 


ment. The act of settlement being passed, th* 
earl of Macclesfield was sent to notify the trans¬ 
action to the clectress Sophia, who likewise re¬ 
ceived from his hands the order of the garter. 

The act of succession gave umbrage to all 
the popish princes, who were more nearly re¬ 
lated to the crown than this lady, whom the 
parliament had preferred to all others. The 
dutchess of Savoy, grand-daughter to king 
Charles I. by her mother, ordered *lier ambas¬ 
sador, count Maffcjgo make a^rotestayon to 
the 'parliament of I^nghmd, in her name, 
against all resolutions and decisions contrary 
to her title, as sole daughter to the princess 
Henrietta, next in succession to the crown of 
England, after king William and the princess 
Anne of Denmark. Two copies of this protest 
Maffci sent in letters to the lord keeper and 
the speaker of the lower house, by two of his 
gentlemen, and a public notary to attest fhe 
delivery; hilt no notice was taken of the de¬ 
claration. The duke of Savoy, while his mi¬ 
nister was thus employed in England, engaged 
in an alliance with the crowns of Trance and 
Spain, on condition. That his catholic majesty 
.should espouse his youngest daughter without 
a dowry: that he himself should command the 
allied army in Italy, and furnish eight thou¬ 
sand infantry, with ftve-and-twenty hundred 
horse, in consideration of a monthly subsidy 
of fifty thousand crowns. 

INEFFECTUAL NEGOTIATION WITH 
FRANCE. 

Dulyvc; these transactions, Mr. Stanhope, 
envoy extraordinary to the Mates-genera I, was 
enippwcVed to tieat with the ministers of 
France and Spain, according to the addresses 
of both houses of parliament. He represented, 
that though «his most chrisrian majesty hnd 
thought fit to deviate from the partition- 
treaty, it was not reasonable that the king of 
England shfftild lose the effect of that conven¬ 
tion: he, therefore, expected some security for 
the peace of Europe; and for that purpose in¬ 
sisted upon certain articles, importing. That 
the French king should immediately withdraw 
his troops from the Spanish Netherlands* that, 
for the security of England, the cities ol Osteud 
and ^Tieuport should be delivered into the 
hands # oMjis Britannic majesty: that no king¬ 
dom, provinces, citjes* lands, or places, be¬ 
longing* to the crown of Spam, should ever be 
yielded or transferred to the crown of France, 
on any pretence whatever: that the subjects 
ot his Britannic majesty should retain all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, with regard 
to their navigation and commerce in the domi¬ 
nions of Spain, which they enjoyed at the death 
of his late catholic majesty; and also all such 
immunities, rights, and franchises, as the sub¬ 
jects of Frauce, or any other power, either 
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possess fur the present, or may enjoy for the fu- 
ture: that all treaties of peace and conventions 
between England and Spain should be renewed: 
and, that a treaty formed on these demands 
should he guaranteed by such powers as one or 
other of the contractors should solicit and pre¬ 
vail upon to accede. Such likewise were the 
proposals made by the stated-general, with this 1 k 
difference, that they demanded, as cautionary 
towns, all the strongest places in the Nether¬ 
lands Count IVAvau^thc French minister, 
was so surprised at th^se exorbitant defhands, 
that he could not help saying. They could not 
have been higher, if his master had lost four 
successive battles. He assured them, that his 
most Christian majesty would withdraw his 
troops from the Spanish Netherlands as soon 
as the king of Spain should have forces of his 
own sufficient to guard the country: jjith re- 
ffpect to the other articles, he could give no 
other answer, hut that he would irnnvedi^elv 
transmit them to Versailles. Louis was filled 
with indignation at the insolent strain of those 
proposals, which he considered as a sure mark 
of William's hostile intentions. He refused 
to give any other security for the peace of 
Europe, tflni. a renewal of the treaty of Rys- 
wick; and he is said to have tampered, hy 
means of his agents and emissaries, with the 
members of the English parliament, that they 
might oppose all steps tending to a new war 
on the continent. 

ADDRESSES FROM BOTH HOUSES, 

King William certainly had no expectation 
that France would close with such proposals; 
hut he was not w ithout hope, that Her Refusal 
would warm the English nation into a concur¬ 
rence with his designs. He communicated to 
the house oi coAnions the demands which had 
been made by bun and the states*general; 
and gave them to understand, that he would 
from time to time make them acquainted wvith 
the progress of the negotiation. The com¬ 
mons, suspecting tint his intention was to 
vnakc them parties in a congress which he 
mifeht conduct to a different end from that 
which they proposed, resolved to sigmfy*their 
sentiments in the answer to this* message. 
They called for the treaty of partition* which 
being read, they voted an address # o£ thanks 
to his majesty, for his piost gracious declare** 
tion, that he would make them acquainted 
with the progress of the negotiation : hut they 
signified their disapprobation of the partition 
treaty, signed with the great seal of England, 
without the advice of the parliament which 
was then sitting, and productive of ill conse¬ 
quences to the kingdom, as well as to the 
peace of Europe, as it assigned over to the 
French king s*ich a large portion of the Spa¬ 
nish dominion Nothing could be more mor¬ 


tifying to the king than this open attack upon 
his own conduct: yet lie suppressed his resent¬ 
ment, and without taking the least notice of 
their sentiments with respect to the partition- 
treaty, assured them, that he should be alwavg 
ready to revive their advice on the negotiation 
which he had set on ft»ot, according to their 
desire. The debates in the house of commons 
upon the^hject of the partition-treaty rose 
to such violence, that divers members in de¬ 
claiming against it, transgressed the bounds of 
decency. Sir Edward St^mour compared the 
division which had been made of the Spanrdi 
territories to a robber}' dh the highway ;*and 
.Mr. Howe did not jcmple to say it was a felo¬ 
nious treaty: an expression, which the king 
resented to such a degree, that he declared he 
would have demanded personal satisfaction 
with his sword, had he not been restrained by 
the disparity of condition between himself and 
the person who had offered such an outrageous 
insult to his honour; whether the torics in¬ 
tended to alienate the minds of the fja 4 ion 
from all foreign connexions, or to wreak their 
vengeance on the late ministers, whom they 
hated as tlie chiefs of the whig party, certain 
it is, they now raised an universal outcry 
against the partition-treaty, which was not 
only condemned in public pamphlets ami pri¬ 
vate conversation, but even brought into the 
house of lords as an object of parliamentary 
cengire. In fhe month of March a warm 
debate on tlift snippet was begun by Sheffield 
vyaiquis of Noriuanhv, and carried on with 
great vehemence by other noblemen of the 
same faction. They exclaimed against the 
article ky wftich <-o Many territories were 
added to the crown.of France: they oom- 
Plained, that the emperor had heerf forsaken: 
that the treaty was not communicated to the 
privv-council or ministry, hut clandestinely 
transacted by the earls of Portland and Jersey 
that the sanction of the great seal had been 
tinjustlv and irregularly applied, first to blank 
poweas, and afterwards to the treaty itself. 
TJ>e courtiers replied. That the king had en¬ 
gaged in a treaty of partition at the desire of 
the emperor, who hail agreed to every article, 
except that relating to the dutehy of Milan, 
and afterwards desired, that his majesty would 
procure foPhim the best Tcims he could ob¬ 
tain ; above all things recoin mendingA»crecy, 
that he might oot forfeit his interest in Spain, 
by seemiiig to consent to the treaty: that 
foreign negotiation* being intrusted to the 
care of the cg>wu, tlie kmg lay under no legal 
obligation to communicate such secrets of 
state to his council; far less was he obliged to 
follow their advice: and that the keeper of 
the great seal had rm authority for reflfcing 
to apply it to any powers or treaty which the 
king should grant or conclude, unless they 
were contrary to law, which had mode no 
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provision for such an emergency. 8 The earl for the honour and safety of England. Though 
of Portland*-apprehending that this tempest he deeply felt this affront, he would not alter 
would burst upon his hear!, declared, on the his conduct towards the new ministers: but, 
second day of the debate, that he had by the he plainly perceived their intention was to 
king’s order Communicated the treaty, before thwart him in his favourite measure, and 
it was concluded, to the earls of Pembroke bumble him into a dependence upon their 
and Marlborough, thejords Lonsdale, Somers, interest in parliament. On the last day of 
Halifax, and secretary Vernon. These nobler March, he imparted to the commons the 
men owned, that they had be^| made ae- French king’s declaration, that he would 
quaiuted with the substance of ft: that when grant no other security than a renewal of the # 
they excepted to some particulars, they were treaty of Ryswick;^o tlyit thp* negotiation 
told, his majesty had carried the matter as seemrtl to be at an enib He likewise com mil- 
far as it could be advanced, and that he could mealed two resolutions of the states-general, 
obtain no better terms; thus assured "that with a memorial from their envoy in England, 
every article was already settled, they said they relating to the ships they had equipped with 
no longer insisted upon particulars, but gave a view to join the English fleet, and the sue- 
fnm* advice that his majesty should not engage coups stipulated in the treaty concluded ill the 
himself in any measure that would produce a 1 year 1077, which they desired might be sent ' 
new war, seeing the nation .tad been so uneasy over with all convenient expedition. The 
under the last. After long debates, and great house hawing considered this message, unarrV- 
variety as well as virqlence of altercation, the m^iiMy resolved to desire his majesty would 
house agreed to an address, in which they dis- carry on the negotiations in concert with the 
approved of the partition treaty, as, a scheme states-general, and take- such measures therein 
inconsistent with the peace and safety of as might most conduce to their safety; they 
Europe as well as prejudicial to the iuleicst of assured him, they would effectually enable 
Great Britain. They complained, that neither him to support the treaty of 1()77» by which 
the instructions given to his plenipotentiaries, England was bound to assist thedi with ten 
nor the draft of the treaty itself, had been thousand men, and twenty ships of war, in 
laid before his majesty’s council. They hum- case they should be attacktd. Though the 
bly besought him, that for the future^ he king was nettled at that part of this address, 
would in all matters of importance, require which, by confining him to one treaty, implied 
aud admit the advice of his nktural-bori^sub- their disapprobation of a new confederacy, he 
jects of known probity an^ forth ne; and that discovered no signs of emotion; but thanked 
he would constitute a couiVcil of such persons, them for the assurance they had given, and 
to whom he might impart all affairs which told them he had sent orders to his envoy at 
should any'way concern him ami his domi- the Hague, to continue the conferences with 
nions.9 They observed, that interest and na- the courts of France and Spain. On the 
tural affection to their country would incline nineteenth day of April, the marquis de Torcy 
them to «every measure that might tend to delivered to the earl of Manchester at Paris, 
its wclTare and prosperity; whereas strangeis* a letter from the new king of Spain to his 
could not be so much influenced by these Britannic majesty, notifying this accession to 
considerations: that their knowledge of the that thnmc, and expressing a desire of culti- 
couut ry would render them more capable vating a mutual friendship with the king 
than foreigners could be of advising bis ma- and*-crown of England. How averse soever 
jesty touching the true interests of bilking- William might have been fir any correspond - 
dom: that they had exhibited such repealed ence of this sort, the earl of Rochester and 
demonstrations of their duty and affection, as the -new ministers importuned him in Mich a « 
must convince his majesty of their zeal in his manner to acknowledge Philip, that he* A 
service; nor con Id he want the knowledge of length complied with their entreaties, and 
persons fit to be employed in all his secret and wrote a «vil answer to his most catholic ma- 
arduous affairs: finally, as the Krcnch king jesty. # This was a very alarming incident to 
appealed to h,ave violated the treaty of par- the emjseror, who was bent upon a war with 
titiun, they advised his majesty, in future *the two crowns, and ^ha^l determined to setul 
negotiations with that prince, to proceed with prince Eugene with an army into Italy, to 
such caution as might imply a reaf security. take possession of the dutchy of*Milan, as a fief 

9 4 >f the empire. The new pope, Clement XI. who 

WILLIAM IS OBLIGED TO ACKNOW- had succeeded to the papacy in the preceding 
LEDGE THE KING OF SPAIN, y year, was attached to the French interest: the 

Venetians favoured the emperor; but they re- 
Tfcr, king received this severe remonstrance fused to declare themselves at this juncture, 
with his usual phlegm; saying, it contained The French king consented to a renewal of 
matter of very great moment: and he would the negotiations at the Hague; hut, in the 
take care that all treaties he made should be mean time, tampered with the Dutch deput ies* 
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to engage them in a separate treaty. Finding ! making preparations^ surprise and distress the 
them determined to act in concert with the states-general. The "commons having expressed 
king of England, he protracted the conferences, .their sentiments on this subject, resumed the 
in order to gain £ime, while he erected for- consideration of the partition-treaty. They had 
tifirations, and drew lines on tWfe frontiers of appointed a committee to examine the journals 
Holland, divided the princes of the empire by of the house of lords, and to report their pro- 
his intrigues, and endeavoured to gain over the ceedings in relation to the treaty of partition, 
states of Italy. The Dutch, meanwhile, exerted V'hen the report wa9 made by sir Edward 
themsclvesjn providing for tlnyr own security. Seymour, house resolved itSelf into a 
They reinforced their garrisons, purchased sup- committee, tu consider the state of the nation: 
plies, «and solKited succours from foreigp po- after warm debates, they resolved, That Wil- 
tentates. The states wrote a letter to king Wil- ham earl of Portland, by negotiating and con. 
liam, explaining the danger of their situation, doling the treaty of partition, was guilty of o 
professing the most inviolable attachment to high crime and misdemeanor. They ordered 


thejpterest of England* and desiring that the 
stipulated number of troops should he sent 
immediately to their assistance. The three 
Scottish regiments which he had retained in his 
own pay were immediately transported*from 
Scotland. The letter of the states general he 
communicated to the house of commons, wRo 
having taken it into consideration, resolved to 
assist his majesty to sifjiport his allies in main¬ 
taining the liberty of Europe; and to provide 
immediate succours for the states-gcncral, ac¬ 
cording to tjie treaty of 1 677. The house of 
peers, to whom the letter was also communi¬ 
cated, carried their zeal still farther. They 
presented an address, in which they desired his 
majesty would not only perforin the articles of 
any former treaty with the states-general, but 
also engage with them in a strict league offen¬ 
sive and defensive, for tin ir Common preser¬ 
vation; and invite into it all the princes ami 
states that wore concerned in the present visible* 
danger arising from the union of Frauf-e and 
Spain. They exhorted him to enter into such 
alliances with the emperor, as his majesty 
should think necessary, pursuant to the ends 
of the treaty commuted 'm the ye;y I6^y. They 
assured him of their hearty and sincere assist¬ 
ance, not doubting that Almighty God would 
protect his sacred person in so ^righteou^ a 
cause; and that the unanimity, wealth, and 
courage of his subjects would carry him with 
honour and success through all the difficulties 
of a just war. Lastly, they took leave humbly 
to represent, that the dangers to Ahjch’hU 
kingdom and allies had been exposed, were 
chiefly owing to the fatal counsels that pre¬ 
vented his majesty's sooner meeting his people 
in parliament. 

These proceedings of boih houses cohid not 
but be very agreeable 1o the k?ug, who ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction in his answer to each 
apart. They were the more remarkable, as at 
this very time considerable progress was made 
m a design to impeach the old ministry. This 
deviation, therefore, from the tenour of their 
former conduct could he owing to "no other 
motive than a sense of their own danger, and 
resentment against France, whirh, even duriug 
the negotiation, had been secretly employed in 


sir John Levesun Gower to impeach him at the 
bar o^ k tiie house of lord* . and named a c^yi* 
rfiiittre to prepare the articles of his impeach¬ 
ment. Then, in a conference with the lords, 
they desired fn know the particulars of what 
had passed between the cail of Portland and 
secretary Vernon, in relation to the partition- 
treaty, as also w'hat other information they had 
obtained cftioeruing negotiations or treaties of 
partition of the Spanish monarchy. The lords 
demurring to this demand, the lower house 
wesolved to address the king, That copies of 
both treaties of partition, together with all the 
powers ami instructions for negotiating those 
treaties, should he laid before them. The 
copie* were accordingly produced, and the 
lords sent down*to the commons two papers, 
containing th«#powers granted totheiarU of 
Portland and Jersewj for signing both treaties 
of partition. The house afterwards ordered, 
That Mr. secretary \ ernou should lay before 
them all the letters whicj) had pasted between 
the earl of Portland and him, in relation to 
tffirse treaties ; and bethought proper to obey 
fheir command. Nothing could be more scan¬ 
dalously partial than the conduct of the com¬ 
mons on this occasion. They resolved to 
screen the earl of Jersey, sir Joseph William¬ 
son, and Mr. Vernon, who had been as deeply 
concerned as any others in that transaction; 
and pointed all their vengeance against the 
carls of Portland and (Mold, and the lords 
Somers and Halifax Some of the members 
even tampered with Kidd, who was now a pri¬ 
soner in Newgate, to accrue lord Somers as 
having eticovraged him in his piracy. He was 
brought to the bar of the house, and examined. 
dmt he declared t^iat he had nev er spoke to lord 
Somers; that be had no order From those 
concerned in the skip, but that of pursuing 
Jhis voyage agayvst the pirates in Madagascar* 
Finding him unfit for their purpose, they left 
him to the course of law; and he was hanged, 
witli some of his accomplices.* 

EARL Or ORFORD, &c. IMPEACHED, 

« Lord Somers* understand ng ♦hat he was 
accused in the house of common* of having 

* L 
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consented to the partition treaty, desired that 
be might be admitted and heard in his own 
defence. His request being granted, he told 
the house, that when he received the king’s 
letter concerning the partition-treaty, with an 
order to send over the necessary powers in the 
most secret manner, Hfe thought it would have^ 
been taking? too much upon him to put a stop 
to a treaty of such consequence, when the 
life of the king of Spain waB so precarious; 
for, had the king died before the treaty was 
finished, ami he teen blamed for delaying 
the necessary powers, he could not hav# jus¬ 
tified his own conduct, since the king’s letter 
was really a warrant: that, nevertheless he 
1*4written a letter tft his majesty, objecting 
to several particulars in the treaty, and pro-* 
posing other articles which he thought were 
for the interest of his country: that he thought j 
himself bound to put the great seal to the 
treaty when it was concluded: that, as a privy- 
counsellor, he had offered his best advice, and 
as chancellor, executed his office aborting to 
his duty. After he had withdrawn, his justifi¬ 
cation gave rise to a long debate, which ended 
in a resolution carried by a majority of sevcif 
voices, That John lord Somers, by advising bis 
majesty to conclude the treaty of partition, 
whereby large territories of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy were to be delivered up to France, was 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. 
Votes to the same effect wcre*pa* St 1 against 
Edward earl of Orford, t*nd Charles earl of 
Halifax; and all three were impeached at the 
bar of the*upper house. But the commons 
knowing that those jjnpeachmuits {youId pro¬ 
duce nothing in the house of lords, where tjje 
opposite interest predominated, they resoled 
to proceed against the accused noblemen in 
a more expeditious and effectual way of brand¬ 
ing their reputation. They voted and pre¬ 
sented an address to the king, desiring he 
would remove them from his councils and 
presence for ever, as advisers of a treat^so per¬ 
nicious to the trade and welfare of England. 
They concluded, by repeating their assurance, 
that they would always stand by and sup¬ 
port his majesty to the utmost of their power, 
against all his enemies both at home and 
abroad. The king, in his answer, artfully 
overlooked the first part of the remonstrance. 
He thanked them for their* repeated assur-* 
anccs; and told them he would egnploy none 
in his service but such as* should be thought 
most likely to improve that n^itual trust and* 
confidence between him and his people, which 
was so necessary at that conjuncture, both^or 
their own security and the preservation of 
their allies. 

DEPUTES BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES. 

The lords, incensed at this step of the com¬ 


mons, which they considered as ail insult upon 
their tribunal, and a violation of common jus¬ 
tice, drew up and delivered a counter-address, 
humbly beseeching his majesty, that he would 
not pass any^censure upon the accused lords 
until they should be tried on the impeach¬ 
ments, and judgments be given according to 
the usage of parliament. The king was mo 
perplexed by these opposite representations, 
that he knew not well what course to follow.* 
He iqade no reply to the ctountd^addresv; but 
allowed the names ofrthe impeached lords <0 
remain in the council-books. The commons 
having carried their point, whit'll was to stig¬ 
matize those noblemen, and prevent th^ir 
being employed for the future, suffered the 
impeachments to be neglected, until the}' 
themselves moved for trial. On the fifth day 
of Maty the house of lords sent a message ^to 
the commons, importing, That in. aiticlev had 
a#^yet been exhibited against the noblemen 
whom they had impeached. The charge was 
immediately drawn up* ug/uiM the ear! of 
Orford: him thej accused of lnving rerebed 
exorbitant grants from the crown, of having 
been concerned with Kidd the piia£e: ofhauug 
committed abuses ii managing and victual ling 
the fleet, when it lay on the coast of Spain. 
and lastly, of having advised the pail it ion 
treaty. The carl in his own defence deelaied t 
that he had received no grant from the king, 
except a very distant reversion, and a present 
of ten thousand pounds, after he had defeated 
the French at La Hogue; that in Kidd's 
affair he had acted legally, and with a good 
intentfoD towards the public, though to his 
own loss-: that his accounts with regard to the 
fleet\vhirh he commanded had been examined 
and passed; yet he was ready to wave the 
advantage, apd justify hini^lf in ever} par¬ 
ticular; and he absolutely denied that he bad 
given arty advice concerning the treaty of par¬ 
tition. Lord Somers was accused of having 
set the seals to the powers, and aft ei ward* to 
the treaties: of having accepted some giants 
of having been an accomplice with Kidd; and 
of having some guilt of partial and dilatory 
proceedings in chancery. He answered cveiy 
article ia the charge; but no replication was 
made by the commons, either to him or to 
the earl of Orford. When the commons weie 
stimufated by another giessage from the peers, 
relating 1 to the impeachments of the earl of 
Portland aty) lord Halifax, they declined ex¬ 
hibiting articles against the former, on pretence 
o£ respect for his majesty; but on the four¬ 
teenth of June the charge against Halifax was 
sent up to the lords. He was taxed with pos¬ 
sessing a grant in Ireland, without paying the 
produce of it, according to the law lately en¬ 
acted concerning those grants : with enjo} ing 
another grant out of the forest of Deane, tothe 
waste of the timber and the prejudice of the* 
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navy: with having held places that were incom¬ 
patible, by being at the same time commis¬ 
sioner of the treasury, and chancellor of (he 
exchequer; and with having ad^sed the two 
treaties of partition. He answered, that his 
grant in Ireland was of debts and sums of mo* 
ney, and within the act concerning confiscated 
estates; that all he had ever received from it 
did not exceed four hundred [Winds, which, if 
tie was hound to repay, a common action would 
lie agflnst him; but every man was not to be 
impeached who did not discharge his debts 
at the very day of payment. He observed, 
that as his grant in the forest of Deane ex¬ 
tended to weeding* only, it could occasion no 
waste of timber, nor prejudice to the navy: 
that the auditor’s place was held by another 
person, until lie obtained the king's leave to 
wifchdrwv fr\im the treasury: that he lievpr 
saw the, fiist trritv of partition, nor was l^s 
advice aA^d upon the subject: that he had 
nev-r IhmuI of tie second but once before it 
w,r com hided* and 1h*n hr ‘'poke his senti- 
ucmt Iie'lv on th* ‘uhiect. This answer, 
hhr tin rt)u js, would have bom neglected 
b\ the fourtfo * b<«>r aim was now to evade 
t i” t*v*l b'i J >i fh.r lords pressed them by 
me*' f it\peiiiti the articles. They even 
appoint'd -i'! v u* OrlonVs trial, and signified 
then m' loUtioj. to the ronmiotis. These de¬ 
sired tLsu a t*' omiUi-e of both houses should 
be uMued for wtOing prt liuunaries, one of 
wiob w,i-, That the lord to be tried should 
not -it as a peer; and the other imported, 
That those lords mijwwched for the same mat-* 
ter should not vote in the trial of each other. 
They likewise desired, that lord Somertfshpuld 
be fir^t tried. The lords made no objection 
to this last demand ; hut they rejected the 
proposal of a committee consisting of both 
house*, alleging, that the commons were par¬ 
ties, and had no title to sit in equality with 
the judges, or to settle matteis*ielating 4o 
the trial ■ that this was a demand contiaiy to 
the principles of law and rules of justice, and 
never practised in any court or nation. The 
lords, indeed, had yielded to this expedient 
in the popish plot, because it was a cttse’oi' 1 
treason, in which the king’s life and* safety 
of the kingdom were concerned, while # the 
people were jealous of the court, the 
whole nation was in a fegnignt: hut at present 
the times were quiet, and the charge amounted 
to nothing more’than misdemeanors; there¬ 
fore the lords could not assent to such a pro¬ 
posal as was derogatory from their jurisdiction* 
Neither would they agree to the preliminaries; 
but, on the twelfth day of June, resolved, 
That no peer impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors should, upon his trial, be with¬ 
out the bar: and, that no peer impeached 
could be precluded from voting on any oc¬ 
casion, except in his own trial. Divers mes- ^ 


sages passed between the two houses; the 
commons still insisting upon a committee to 
settle preliminaries: at length the dispute 
was brought to a free conference. 

THE IMPEACHED LpRDS ACQUITTED. 

• 

Mean while, the king going tq the home 
of [leers, gavi the royal asseut to the bill of 
succession. In his speech he expressed his 
warm acknowledgments for their repeated 
assurances of supporting ^lim uf such alli¬ 
ance^ as should be most proper for the pj ob¬ 
servation of the liberty of Europe, and for 
the security of Englaud and the states-gencrai. 
He observed, that the sea^pn of the year #wff 
Advanced: that the posture of affairs abso¬ 
lutely required his presence abroad: and be 
recommended despatch of the public business, 
especially of those matters which were of the 
greatest importance. The commons thanked 
him in an address for‘having approved of fjitir 
proceedings: they declared they would sup¬ 
port him in such alliances as he should think 
fit to make in conjunction with the eropenn 
and the states-general, for the peace of Eu¬ 
rope, and reducing the exorbitant power of 
France, They then resumed their dispute 
with the upper house. In the free confer¬ 
ence, lord Haversham happened to tax the 
commons with nrfttiality, in impeaching some 
lords, ami scree nin«iot hois who were equally 
guijfy of the same iff isdemeanors. Sir Chris¬ 
topher Musgrave and the managers for the 
commons immediately withdrew: this un¬ 
guarded sadly Ifting reported to the house, 
tb$y immediately resoled, That John lord 
Habersham had uttered most scandalous re¬ 
proaches and false expressions, highly reflect¬ 
ing upon the honour and justice of the house 
of commons, tending to a breach in the 
good correspondence between the two houses, 
and to the interruption of the public justice 
of the nation : that the said lord Haversham 
should be charged before the lords for the 
said words * that the lords should be desired 
to proceed in justice against him, and to 
inflict upon him suHi punishment, as so 
high an offence against the commons did 
deserve. THI commons had now found a 
pretence to justify their delay; and declared 
Aey would not %enew the conference until 
they shoulddwve received satisfaction. Lord 
Haver&luftn offered to submit to a trial; but 
insisted on theiiefirst proving the words which 
he was said to have spoken. When this de¬ 
claration was imparted to the commons, they 
said, the lords ought to have censured him in 
a summary way, and still refused to renew the 
conference. The lords, ou the other hand, 
came to a resolution, That there should not 
be a committee of both houses concerning 
the trial of the imot ached lords. Then they 
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resolved, That lord Somers should be tried at 
Westminster-ball on Tuesday the seventeenth 
day of June, and signified this resolution to the 
lower-house; reminding them, at the same 
time, of the articles against the earl of Port¬ 
land. The commons refused t8 appear, al¬ 
leging, they were the"only judges, and that th* 
evidence ^as not yet prepared. They sent 
up the reasons of their non-apjtearance to the 
house of lords, where they were supported by 
the new ministry and all the malcontents, and 
produced very watin debates. The majority 
carried their poinfr piecemeal, by dint oKiiffer- 
ef?t votes, against which very severe protests 
were entered. On the day appointed ft>r the 
'Vial, they sent ^ ntessage to the commons, 
that they were going to Westminster-half. 
The other impeached lo<xls asked leave, and 
were permitted to withdraw. The articles of 
impeachment against lord Somers, and his 
answers, being read in Westminster-hall, and 
the commons not appearing to prosecute, the 
lords adjourned to their own house, where they 
debated concerning the question that was to 
be put. This being settled, they returned to 
Westminster hall; and the question being put, 
“ That John lord Somers be acquitted of the 
articles of impeachment against him, exhibited 
by the house of commons, and all things there¬ 
in contained; and, J'hat the impeachment be 
dismissed/* it was carried f by a majority of 
thirty-five. The commons , H exasperated at 
these proceedings, resol&d, That the lord^had 
refused justice to the commons: that they had 
endeavoured to overturn the right of impeach¬ 
ment lodged in th* comments by .the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom: that all the ill 
consequences which might attend thedekfy of 
the supplies given for the preservation of the 
public peace, and the maintenance of the 
balance of Europe, would be owing to those 
who, to procure an indemnity for their own 
crimes, had used their utmost endeavours to 
make a breach between the two houses. The 
lords sent a message to the commons, giving 
them to understand, that they had acquitted 
lord Somers, and dismissed the impeachment, 
as nobody had appeared to support the articles; 
and that they had appointed next Monday for 
the trial of the earl of Orford. fl'hey resolved, 
That unless the charge against lord Haversham 
should be prosecuted by th' commons before 
tbe end of the session, the lords would adjudge 
bira innocent: that the resolutions of tbe 
commons on their late voter contained moft 
unjust reflections on the honour ami justice of 
the peers: that they were contrived ^o pover 
their affected and unreasonable delays in pro¬ 
secuting the impeached lords: that they mani¬ 
festly tended to the destruction of the judica¬ 
ture of the lords; to tbe rendering trials on 
impeachments impracticable for the future, 
and to the subverting the constitution of the 


English government: that, therefore, whatever 
ill consequence might arise from the so Jong 
deferring the supplies for this year’s service, 
were to be attributed to, the fatal counsel of tbe 
putting off t^e meeting of a parliament so long, 
and to the unnecessary delays of tbe house or 
commons. On the twenty-third day of June, 
the articles of impeachment against Edward 
earl of Orford were read in Westnr.nster-hall; 
but the house of commons having previously 
ordered that none of the'merrifters shoffld ap¬ 
pear at this pretended trial, those articles were 
not supported: so that his lordship was ac¬ 
quitted, And tbe impeachment dismissed. Next 
day, tbe impeachments against the duJv/! of 
Leeds, which had lain seven years neglected, to¬ 
gether with those against the earl of Portland 
aud lord Halifax, as well as the charge against 
lord "Haversham, were dismissed for wany of 
prosecution. Each house ordered a jarrathe 
of these proceeding's to be published ; aud 
their mutual animosity had proceeded to such 
a degree of rancour, as seemed to preclude all 
possibility of reconciliation. The commons, 
in the whole coutse of this transaction, had 
certainly acted from motives ofr faction and 
revenge: for nothing could be more unjust, 
frivolous, and partial, than the charge exhibited 
in the articles of impeachment, their amici* 
paling address to the king, and their affected 
delay in the prosecution. Their conduct on 
this occasion was so flagrant as to attract the 
notice of the common people, and inspire the 
generality of the nation with disgust. 'This the 
whigs did not fail to augment by the arts of ca¬ 
lumny, and in particular, by insinuating that 
the coftrt of Versailles had found means to en¬ 
gage the majority of the commons in its intei est 

PETITION OF'KENT. 

This faction had, since' the beginning of 

this session, employed thtir emissaries in ex¬ 
citing a popular aversion to the torv ministers 
and members, and succeeded so well in their 
endeavours, that they formed a scheme of ob¬ 
taining petitions from different counties aud 
cdVpurations, that should induce the commons 
to alter their conduct, on the supposition that 
it ^vas contrary to the sense of the nation. 
In execution of this scheme, a petition signed 
by the deputy-lieutena,nts above twenty justice? 
of the peace, the grand jury and freeholder 
of the county of itent, bad been presenti d 
to the house of commons on the eighteenth 
day of May, by five gentlemen of fortune 
and distinction. The purport of this remon¬ 
strance was to recommend union among tlienr 
selves, and confidence in his majesty, whose 
great actions for the nation could ne\er be 
forgotten without the blackest ingratitude; 
to beg they would have regard to the voice 
of the people; that their religion aud safety 
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might be effectually provided for; that their 
loyal addresses might be turned into bills of 
supply; and that his most sacred majesty 
might be enabled powerfully to assist his 
allies before it should bfe too late.# The house 
was 60 incensed at the petulance of the peti¬ 
tion, that they voted it scandalous insolent, 
and seditious; and ordered the gentlemen 
who had presented it to be taken into custody. 
They were afterwards committed to the Gate- 
h<mse f jvhere 4hey remained till the proroga¬ 
tion of parliament; but Jhey had no reasefti to 
repine at their imprisonment, which recom¬ 
mended them to the notice and esteem of the 
public. They were visited ami caressed by the 
chiefs* of the whig interest, and considered as 
martyrs to the liberties of the people. Their 
confinement gave rise to a $ery extraordinary 
paper, entitled, “A memorial from the g<*;itle- 
inefl, freeholders, and inhabitants, of the coun¬ 
ties of ' * J -, in behalf of themselves, and mat#' 
thousands of the good people of England.** It 
was signed Legion, and sent to the speaker in 
a letter, commanding him, in the name of two 
hundred thousand Englishmen, to deliver it 
to the house of commons. In this strange ex¬ 
postulation, tin* house was charged with illegal 
and unwarrantable practices, in fifteen parti¬ 
culars : a new claim of right was ranged under 
seven heads: and the commons were admo¬ 
nished to act according to their duty, as spe¬ 
cified in this memorial, oil pain of incurring 
the resentment of an injured nation. It was 
concluded in these words: ** For Englishmen 
are no more to be slaves to parliaments than, 
to kings—our name is Legion, and are 
many." The commons were equally provoked 
and intimidated by this libel, which was*the 
production of one Daniel de Foe, a scurrilous 
party-writer, in very little estimation. They 
would not, however, deign to talA notice of it 
in the house; but a complaint being made of 
endeavours to raise tumults and seditions, a 
committee was appointed to draw up an sfd- 
dress to his majesty, informing him of those 
seditious endeavours, and beseeching him to 
provide for the public peace and security. 

The house, however, perceiving plainly tjiat 
they hail incurred the odium of the ffation, 
winch began to clamour for a war with France, 
and dreading the fiopular resentment, thought 
fit to change their measures with reepwet to 
this object, and present the address w$ have 
already mentioned, in which they promisedrto 
support him in ttfe alliances he shodld contract 
with the emperor and other states, in order to 
bridle the exorbitant power of France. Th^r 
likewise proceeded in earnest upon the supply, 
and voted funds for raising about two millions 
sewn hundred thousand pounds to defray the 
expense of the ensuing year. They voted thirty 
thousand seamen, and resolved that ten thou¬ 
sand troops should be transported from Ireland 


to Holland, as the auxiliaries stipulated in the 
treaty of 1677 with the states-general. The' 
funds were constituted of a land-tax, certain 
duties on merchandise, and a weekly deduction 
from the excise, so as to bring dow n the ei\ il list 
to six hunting thousand pounds; as the duke 
of Gloucester was dead, and James’s queen 
infused her allowance. They passed a bill for 
taking away all privileges of parliament in 
legal prosecutions, during the intermediate 
prorogations; their last struggle with the lords 
was concerning a bill for appointing commis¬ 
sioners to examine and state the public ac¬ 
counts. The persons nominated for this pur¬ 
pose were extremely obnoxious to the majority 
of th£ peers, as violent partisans of the tory 
faction : when the bill, therefore, was sentlbj^ 
to the lords, they made some amendments, 
which the commons rejected. The former ani¬ 
mosity between the two houses began to revive, 
when the king interrupted their disputes, by 
putting an end to the session, oil the twcuty- 
fourth day of June, after having thanked ethe 
parliament for their zeal in the public sen ice, 
and exhorted them to a discharge of their 
duties in their several comities. He was, no 
doubt, extremely pleased with such an issue of 
a session that had began with a very inauspi¬ 
cious aspect. His health daily declined; but he 
concealed the decay of his constitution, that 
his allies might not be discouraged from en- 
gagiujpin a confgcferacy of which he was deemed 
the head and chief support. He conferrei^he 
command of the ten thousand troops destined 
for Holland upon the earl of Marlhprough, and 
appointed him at the.same time his plenipo¬ 
tentiary tcWthe states-gefteral: a choice that 
evinced his discernment and discretion; for 
thal nobleman surpassed all his contemporaries, 
both as a general and a politician He was 
cool, penetrating, intrepid, and persevering, 
plausible, insinuating, artful, and dissembling 

PROGRESS OF PRINCE EUGENE. 

• 

AmenRNCY being established, the king em¬ 
barked for Holland in the beginning of July. 
On his arrival at the Hague, he assisted at 
an assembly of-the states-general, whom he 
harangued in very affectionate terms, and was 
answered witTi great cordiality: then he made 
a progress round tbe frontiers, to examine 
the state of th# garrisons; and gave such 
orders and directions as he judged necessary 
for the defence of the country. Mean while* 
the French miiflster, D’Avaux, being recalled 
from the Hague, delivered a letter to the states 
Mn the French king, who complained that 
they had often interrupted tbe conference#, 
from which no good fruits were to be expected t 
but be assured them it wholly depended upon 
themselves, whether they should continue to 
receive marks of his ancient friendship for 
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their republic. The letter was accompanied 
by an insolent memorial, to which the states- 
general returned a very spirited answer. As 
they expected nothing now but hostilities from 
France* they redoubled their diligence in 
making preparations for their qpvn defence. 
They repaired their Certifications, augmented 
their army, and hired auxiliaries. King WiP 
Ham and «they had already engaged in an 
alliance with the king of Denmark, who un¬ 
dertook to furnish a certain number of troops, 
in consideration of a subsidy; 4 am) they en¬ 
deavoured to mediate a peace between Sweden 
and Poland; but Ihis they could not effect. 
France had likewise offered Ijer mediation be¬ 
tween those powers, in hopes of bringing over 
S^ffcden to her interest; and the court of 
Vienna bad tampered with the king of Poland; 
hut he ]>ersisted in his resolution to prosecute 
the war. The Spaniards began to be very un¬ 
easy under the dominion of their new master. 
They were shocked at the insolence of his 
French ministers and attendants, and much 
more at the manners and fashions which they 
introduced. The grandees found themselves 
very little considered by their sovereign, and 
resented bis economy; for he had endeavoured 
to retrench the expense of the court, which had 
used to support their magnificence. Prince 
Eugene, at^the head of the Imperial army, had 
entered Italy by Vicenza, ancf passed the Adige 
near Carpi, where he defeated^a body tf five 
thc^and French forces^ The enemy were 
commanded by the duke of Savoy* assisted by 
vnarescba) Oatinat and the prince of Vaude- 
mont, who did not think proper to hazard an 
engagement: but n&reschal VillerCy arriving 
in the latter end of ‘August with orders to 
attack t£e Imperialists, Catinat retired in ois- 
gust. The new general marched immediately 
towards Chiari, where prince Eugene was in¬ 
trenched, and attacked his camp; but met 
with such a reception, that he was obliged to 
retire with the loss of five thousand men. 
Towards the end of the campaign th£ prince 
took possession of all the Mantuan territories 
except Mantua itself, and Goito, the blockade 
of which he formed. He reduced all the places 
on the Oglio, and continued in the field during 
the whole winter, exhibiting repeated marks 
of the most invincible courage, indefatigable 
vigilance, and extensive capacity in the art 
war. In January he had wAl ni*h surprised 
f remona, by introducing a body oMienJfch rough 
an old aqueduct. They forced one of the 
gates, by which the prince arid his followers* 
entered: VHleroy being wakened by the noise, 
ran out into, the street, where he was hike ft; 
and the town must have been infallibly re¬ 
duced, bad prinoe Eugene been joined by an- 
eNnrr body of troops, which he bad ordered to 
march from the Parmesan, and secnrd* the 
britlgr. These not arming at the time ap¬ 


pointed, an Irish regiment in the French ser¬ 
vice took possession of the bridge, and the 
prince was obliged to retire with bis prisoner. 

SITUATION OF AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 

The French king* alarmed at the activity 
and military genius of the imperial general, 
sent a reinforcement to his army in Italy* and 
the duke of Vendome to command his forces 
in that country: he likewise MKportungd the 
duke of Savoy to assist him effectually: but 
that prince having obtained all he could expect 
from France, became cold and backward. His 
second daughter was by this time married to the 
new king of Spain* who met her at Barcelona* 
where he found himself involved in disputes 
with the states of* Catalonia, who refused to 
pay swtax he had imposed, until their privi¬ 
leges should be confirmed; and he was obliged 
t* gratify them in this particular. The war 
continued to rage in the north. The young 
king of Sweden routed the Saxons upon the 
river Danu: thence he marched into Com land* 
and took possession of M it tan without oppo¬ 
sition; while the king of Polanc^ retired into 
Lithuania. In Hungary the French emissaries 
endeavoured to sow the seeds of a new revolt. 
They exerted themselves with indefatigable in¬ 
dustry in almost every court of Christendom. 
They had already gained over the elector of 
Bavaria, and his brother* the elector of Cologn, 
together with the dukes of Wolfenbuttle ami 
Saxa-Gotha, who professed neutrality, while 
/hey levied troops, and made such preparations 
for w»r, as plainly indicated that they had 
reeeivec| subsidies from France. Louis had 
also Extorted a treaty of alliance from the king 
of Portugal, who was personally attached to 
the Austrian interest: hut^his weak prince 
was a slave tb his ministers, whom the French 
king had corrupted. During this summer* the 
French coasts were over-awed by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland, under the com¬ 
mand of sir George Rooke, who sailed down 
the channel in the latter end of August, and 
detached vice-admiral Benbow with a strong 
squadron to the West-Indies. In order to de¬ 
ceive the French king, with regard to |he des¬ 
tination of this fleet, king William demanded 
the free use of the Spanish harbours, as if his 
design bud been to send a squadron to the Me¬ 
diterranean : but he mfct with a repulse, while 
the French ships were freely admitted. About 
this period the king revoked his letters-patent 
to the commissioners of the admiralty, and 
constituted the earl of Pembroke lord’ high- 
admiral of England, in order to avoid the 
factions, the disputes, and divided counsels of 
a board. The earl was no sooner promoted 
to this office, than he sent captain Loader 
with three frigates to Cadis, to bring home 
the sea-stores awl effects belonging to tiie 
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English in thAt place, before the war should 
commence; and this piece of service was suc¬ 
cessfully performed. The French king, in 
order to enjoy all the advantages that could 
be derived from his union with^Spain, estab¬ 
lished a company, to open a trade with Mexico 
and Peru; and concluded a new Assiento treaty 
for supplying the Spanish plantations with 
negroes. At the same time, he sent a strong 
squadron fo the port of Cadii. The French 
dress jpas intfiuduced into the court of Spain; 
and, by a formal cdiot^ the grandees ofrthat 
kingdom and the peers of France were put 
on a level in each nation. There was no vigour 
left in the councils of Spain: her finances 
weiV exhausted ; and her former spirit seemed 
to be quite extinguished; the nobility were 
‘beggars, and the common people overwhelmed 
with indigence and distress. The condition 
of* France was not much more prosperous. 
She had been harassed by a long war, E^d 
now saw herself on the eve of another, which 
in all probability would render her completely 
miserable. 

TREATV BETWEEN THE EMPEROR 
AND THE MARITIME POWERS. 

These circumstances were well known to 
the emperor and the maritime powers, and 
served to animate their negotiations for an¬ 
other grand alliance. Conferences were opened 
at the Hague; and, on the seventh day of 
September, a treaty was concluded between 
his imperial majesty, England, and the states- 
general. The objects proposed were to procure 
satisfaction to the emperor in the Spanish 
succession, and sufficient security for" tbr do¬ 
minions and commerce of the allies. They 
engaged to use their endeavours for recovering 
the Spauish Net flb Hands, as a hairier between 
Holland and France; and for putting the 
emperor in possession of the dutchy of Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, with the land*? aud islands 
upon the coast of Tuscany belonging to the 
Spanish dominions. They agreed, that the 
king of England, and the states-general, 
should keep and possess whatever \ptids and 
cities they should conquer from the Spaniards 
in the Indies: .that the confederates should 
faithfully communicate their designs Uk one 
another: that no party should treat of peace, 
or truce, but jointly vmtYk the rest: that they 
Should concur in preventing the union of 
France and Spaih under the same government; 
and hinder the French from possessing the 
Spanish Indies: that, in concluding a peane, 
the confederates should provide for the main¬ 
tenance of the commerce earned on by the 
maritime powers to the dominions taken from 
the Spaniards, and secure the states by a bar¬ 
rier : that they Bhould, at the same time, settle 
the exercise of religion in the new conquests: 


that they should assist one another with all 
their forces, in case of being invaded by the 
French king, or any other potentate, on ac¬ 
count of this alliance; that a defensive alli¬ 
ance should remain between them, even after 
the peace: that all kings, ponces, and states, 
should he at liberty to ^igage in this alliance. 
<They determined to employ two months, to 
obtain, by amicable means, the satisfaction 
and security fthich they demanded; and sti¬ 
pulated, that within six weeks the treaty 
should be ratiiied. 

DEATH OF KINTi JAMES. 

Oif the sixteenth da£ of September, king 
James expired at St. Germain's, after haW^ 
"laboured under a tedious indisposition. This 
unfortunate monarch, since the miscarriage 
of his last attempt for recovering bis throne, 
had laid aside all thoughts of worldly gran¬ 
deur, and devoted his whole attention to the 
concerns of his soul. Though he could, wot 
prevent the busy genius of his queen from 
planning new schemes of restoration, be was 
always best pleased when wholly detached 
from such chimerical projects. Hunting was 
his chief diversion; but religion was his con¬ 
stant care. Nothing could be more harmless 
than the life he led; and, in the course of it, 
he subjected himself to tuicommori penance 
and niortificatiofi. He frequently visited the 
poor monks of Ia # Trappe, who were i^uch 
edj/ied by his humlfle and pious deportment. 
His pride aud arbitrary temper seem to have 
vanished with his greatuess. He ffecame affa¬ 
ble, kind,and ftisv to alMiis dependents; and 
his religion certainly opened and improved the 
viftues of his heart, though it seemed to impair 
the faculties of his soul. In his last illness 
he conjured his son to prefer his religion to 
every worldly advantage, aud even to reuounce 
all thoughts of a crown, if he could not enjoy 
it without offering violence to his faith. He 
recommended to him the practice of justice 
an<4christian forgiveness; he himself declar¬ 
ing, that he heartily forgave the prince of 
Orange, the emperor, and all his enemies. 
He died with great marks of devotion, and 
was interred, at his own request, in the church 
of the English Benedictines iu Paris, without 
any funeral solemnity. 

* s 

LOUIS OXfUS THE PRETENDED PRINCE 

of Wales as king of England. 

* • 

Before bis death he was visited by the 
French king, who seemed touched with hi* 
condition, and declared, that, in case of bit 
death, he would own bit ton as king of Eng¬ 
land. This promise James's queen bad already 
extorted from him by the interest of madame 
de Main tenon and the dauphin. Accordingly 
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James aiecl, the pretended prince of 
Wales was proclaimed king of England at 
St. Germain's, and treated as such At the coui t 
of Versailles. His title was likewise recog¬ 
nised by the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, 
ay*d the .pope. ^William was nc^ sooner in¬ 
formed of this transac^on, than he despatched 
a courier to the king of Sweden, as guaranteer 
of the treaty of Ityswick, to complain of this 
manifest violation. At the same time, he re¬ 
called the earl of Manchester from Paris, and 
ordered him to return without taking an au¬ 
dience of leave. Ttiat nobleman immediately 
withdrew, after hating intimated to the mar¬ 
quis de Torcy the order he had received. Louis, 
in vindication of his^own conduct, dispersed 
ftNwugh all the courts of Europe a manifesto, 
in which he affirmed, that in owning the prince* 
of Wales as king of England he had not in¬ 
fringed any article of the treaty of Ryswiek. 
He confessed, that in the fourth article he had 
promised that he would not disturb the king 
ofifjvat. Britain in the peaceable possession of 
his dominions; and be declared his intention 
was to observe that promise punctually. He 
observed, that his generosity would uot allow 
Dim to abandon the prince of Wales or his 
family: that he could not refuse him a title 
which was due to him by hirth; that he had 
more reason to complain of the king of Great 
Britain, and the states-geueral, whose decla¬ 
rations and preparations in f&vuur of th# em- 
perc^jj might he regarded realcont raven tioi is 

to treaties 5 finally, he quoted some instances 
from history, in which the children enjoyed 
the titles of kingdoms which their fathers had 
lost. These reasons howevef, would hardly 
have induced the French king to take such a 
step, had not he perceived that a war wfth | 
England was inevitable ; and that lie should be 
able to reap some advantages in the course of 
it, from espousing the cause of the pretender. 

The substance of the French manifesto was 
published in London, by Poussin the secretary 
of Tabard, who had been left in England, as 
agent for the court «f Versailles. He was jow 
ordered to leave the kingdom, which was filled 
with indignation at Louis, for having pretended 
to declare who ought to be their sovereign. 
The city of London presented an address to the 
lords-justices, expressing the deepest resent¬ 
ment of the French king’s presumption; assur¬ 
ing his majesty that they woeld, at all times/ 
eiert the utmost of tbeir abilitie^fer the pre¬ 
servation of bis person, and the defend? of bis 
just rights, in opposition to all&mvaders of his< 
crown and dignity. Addresses of the sanie 
nature were sent up from all parts ^hc 
kingdom, and could not but be agreeable to 
William. He bad now concerted measures 
for acting with vigour against France; and be 
rrso|w] to revi&it hi*» kingdom, after having 
made a considerable progress in a treaty of 


I perpetual alliance between England and the 
states-general, which was afterwards brought 
to perfection by his plenipotentiary, the earl 
of Marlborough. The king's return, however, 
was delayed g whole month by a severe indis¬ 
position, during which, the Spanish minister 
de Quiros hired certain physicians, to consult 
together upon the state and nature of his dis¬ 
temper. They declared, that he could not live 
many weeks; add this opinion was frausmittei^ 
to Madrid. William, hpwevqj^. baffled the 
prognostic, though tys constitution had sus¬ 
tained such a rude shock, that he himself per¬ 
ceived his end was near. He told the earl of 
Portland he found himself so weak, that he 
could not expect to live auother summer: 'but 
charged him to conceal this circumstance until 
he should he dead. Notwithstanding this near 
approach to dissolution, be exerted himself 
with surprising diligence and spirit, in estab¬ 
lishing the confederacy, and settling the plan 
of operations. A subsidiary treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the king of Prussia, who engaged 
to furnish a certain number of troops. The 
emperor agreed to maintain ninety thousand 
men in the field against France: the propor¬ 
tion of the states was limited to one hundred 
and two thousand: and that of England did 
not exceed forty thousand, to act iu conjunc¬ 
tion with the allies. 

On the fourth day of November the king 
arrived in England, which he found in a strauge 
ferment, produced from the mutual animosity 
of the two tactions. They resiled each other 
in words ami writing with all the falsehood of 
calumny, and all the bitterness of rancour: so 
that truth, candour, and temperance, seemed 
to be,banished by consent of both parties. The 
king had found himself deceived in bis new 
ministers, who had opposed his measures with 
all their influence. He waif particularly dis¬ 
gusted with the deportment of the earl of 
Rochester, who proved altogether imperious 
and intractable; and, instead of moderating, 
inflamed the violence of his party. The king 
declared, the year in which that nobleman 
directed hia councils was the uneasiest of his 
whole lifq. He could not help expressing his 
displeasure in such a coldness of reserve, that 
Rochester told him he would serve his majesty 
no Iqpger, since he did not enjoy his confi¬ 
dence.* yVilliam made no answer to this ex¬ 
postulation, but rewlwzd he should see him 
110 more. The earl, however, at the desire of 
Mr. Harley," became more pliant and sub¬ 
missive; and, after the king’s departure for 
Holland, repaired to bis government of Ireland, 
in which be now remained, exerting all bis 
endeavours to acquire popularity. William 
foreseeing nothing but opposition from the 
present spirit of the houss of commons, closeted 
some of tbeir leaders, with a view to bespeak 
their compliance: but finding them determined 
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to pursue their former principles, and to insist 
tip*u> their impeachments, he resolved, with 
the advice of his friends, to dissolve the par¬ 
liament. This step he was the more easily 
induced to take, a9 the commnnsAvere become 
extremely odious to the nation in general, 
which breathed nothing 1 but war and defiance 
against the French monarch. The parliament 
was accordingly dissolved by proclamation, and 
another summoned to meet on the thirtieth 
day ukDeceffftcr. # 

• 

THE KING’S LAST SPEECH TO BOTH 
HOUSES. 

• • 

Nkver did the two parties proceed with such 
heat and violence against each other, as in their 
endeavours to influence the new elections. The 
whigs, however, obtained the victory, ar they 
included the monied-interest, which wilt always 
prevail among the borough-electors. Corri^- 
tiou was now reduced into an open and avowed 
commerce; and, had not the people been so 
universally venal and profligate, that no sense 
of shame remained, the victors must have 
blushed forjthcir success. Though the 111 a- j 
jority thus obtained was staunch to the mea- j 
sures of the court, the choice of speaker fell | 
upon Mr, Harley, contrary to the inclination 1 
of the kill", who favoured sir Thomas Lyttlc- 
ton: hut his majesty's speech tv.i, received 
with universal appl iu*e. It was so much ad¬ 
mired liy the well-wishers to the revolution, 
that they printed it with decorations, iu the 
English, Dibich, and French hinguag-s. It* 
appeared as a piece of furniture in alfr their 
houses, 4ind as the king’s* last legacy to his 
own and all protestant people. In this Cele¬ 
brated harangue, he expatiated upon the in¬ 
dignity offered t^j the nation h\ the French 
king's acknowledging the preteiuled prince of 
Wales: he explained the dangers to whieh it 
was exposed, by his placing his grandson on 
the throne of .Spain* he gave them to under¬ 
stand he had concluded several alliances, ac¬ 
cording to the encouragement given him by 
both houses of parliament, which alliances 
should he laid before them, together with other 
tieaties still depending. He observed, that 
the eyes of all Europe were upon this parlia¬ 
ment; and all matters at a stand, until ^beir 
resolution should be known: therrfoi*, no 
lime ought to be lost? tie told them, they 
h*d yet an opportunity to secure for them¬ 
selves and their posterity the quie"enjoyment 
of their religion and liberties, if they were not 
wanting to fhe nise ] v * B s but would exert tt»e 
ancient vigour of the English nation; but be 
declared his nphiion was, that should they 
neglect this occasion, they had no reason lo 
hope for another. He said, it would be neces¬ 
sary to maintain a great strength at sea, and 
a for?e on land proportionable to that of their 


allies. He pressed the commons to support 
the public crcdi% which could not be pre 
served without keeping sacred that maxim. 
That they shall never be losers who trust to 
the parliamentary security. He declared, that 
he never asked aids from his people without 
'regret: that what he devred was for their own 
talety and honour, at such a critical time; 
and that the %hnle should he appropriated to 
the purposes for which it was intended. He 
expressed his willingness that the accounts 
should be yearly submitted to the inspection 
of parliament. He again recommended des¬ 
patch, together with goodwills for employing 
the poor, encouraging trade, and suppressing 
vice.* He expressed hisihope that they wen; 
fume together, determined to avoid disputes 
and differences, and to act with a hearty con- « 
currence for promoting the common cause. 
He said, he should think it as great a blessing 
as could befal England, if they wete as much 
inclined to lay aside those unhappy fatal ani¬ 
mosities which divided and weakened the to, 
as he was disposed to make all his subjects 
safe and easy, as to any, even the highest 
offences committed against his person. He 
conjured them to disappoint the hopes of their 
enemi es by their unanimity. As he had always 
shown, and always would show, how desirous 
he was to be the common father of all his 
people, lie desired they witold lay aside par¬ 
ties ;#td divisions, so as that no distinction 
should be heard of a^ong«t them, but of those 
whft were friends to the protestant religion 
and present establishment, and nfc those who 
wished for a polish prince and a French go¬ 
vernment. 0 He concludeifhy affirming, that if 
thy, in good earnest, desired to see ^England 
hold the balance of Europe, and he indeed at 
the head of the protestant interest, it would 
appeal by their improving the present oppor¬ 
tunity. The lords immediately drew up a 
warm and affectionate addicss, in which they 
expressed their resentment of the proceedings 
of the Wrench king, in owning the pretended 
prirfce of Wales for king^f England. They 
assured his majesty, they would assist him 
to ilie utmost of their power against all his 
enemies: and when it should please God to 
deprive thereof his majesty’s protection, they 
would vigorously assist and defend against the 
jueteiided prince of Wales, and all other pre¬ 
tenders whatsoever, every person and persons 
who hai^ri^A to succeed to the crown of Eng- 
i land, by virtue of the acts of parliament for 
! 9 cstablis?iing an8 limiting the succession. On 
j the fifth day of January, an address to the 
j saifte effect was presented by the commons, 
and both met with a very gracious reception 
from bis majesty. The lords, as a further 
proof of their seal, having taken into consi¬ 
deration the dangers that threatened Europe, 
from the accession of the duke of Aqjou to 
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the crown of Spain, drew up another address, 
explaining their sense of that danger; stig¬ 
matizing the French king as a violator of 
treaties; declaring their opinion, that his 
majesty, his subjects, and allies, could never 
be safe and secure, until the houte of Austria 
should be restored toetheir rights, and the in¬ 
vader of the Spanish monarch/ brought to 
reason; aifd assuring his majesty that uo time 
should be lost, nnr any thing wanting on their 
parts, which might answer the reasonable ex¬ 
pectations of their friends abroad; not doubting 
but to support the reputation of the English 
name, when engaged under so great a prince, 
in the glorious cause of maintaining the liberty 
of Europe. • 

^Vhe king, in order to acquire the confidence 
of the commons, ordered Mr. secretary Vernon 
to lay before them copies of the treaties and 
conventions he had lately concluded, which 
were so well approved, that the house unani¬ 
mously voted the supply. By another vote, 
tlfley authorized the exchequer to borrow six 
humired thousand pounds at six per cent, for 
the service of the fleet, and fifty thousand 
pounds for the subsistence of guards and 
gariUons. They deliberated upon the state 
of the navy, with the debt due upon it, and 
examined an estimate of what would be 
necessary for extraordinary repairs. They 
called for an account of tha£ part of the na¬ 
tional debt for which no prowsion hacf been 
made. They ordered the* speaker to write to 
the trustees for the forfeited estates in Ire¬ 
land, to attend the house with a full detail of 
th^ir proceedings in the exccivtion of that act 
of parliament. On the ninth day oF January, 
they unanimously resulted, That leave be giyen 
to bring in a bill for securing his majesty's per¬ 
son, and the succession of the crown in the 
protectant line, for extinguishing the hopes of 
the pretended prince of Wales, and all other 
pretenders, and their open and secret abettors. 
They resolved to address his majesty, that he 
would insert an ai^cle in all his treaties of 
alliance, importing^That no peace shoulcf be 
made with France, until his majesty and the 
nation have reparation for the great indignity 
offered by the French king, in owning, and 
declaring the pretended prince o^ Wales king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
agreed to maintain forty thousand men for, 
the sea service, and a like number by land,' 
to act in conjunction with the fbrce% of the 
allies, according to the proportions settled by ( 
the contracting powers. The supplies were 
raised by an imposition of four shillings in 
the pound upon lands, annuities, pensions, ;fqd 
stipends, and on the profits arising from tbe 
different professions: by a tax of two awl one- 
half per cent, on all stock ill trade, and money 
at interest; of five shillings in tbe pound on 
all salaries, fees, and perquisites; a capitation 


tax of four shillings: an imposition of one 
per cent, on all shares in the capital stock of 
any corporation or company which should be 
bought, sold, or bargained for; a duty of six¬ 
pence per btfchel on malt, and a further duty 
on muni, cyder, and perry. 

THE BILL OF ABJURATION PASSED. 

a 

The commons seemed to vie with the lords 
in ttjeir zeal for the government.^Yhey brought 
iu a bill for attainting the pretended prince of 
Wales, which being seut up to the other house, 
passed with an additional clause of attainder 
against the queen, who acted as regeut foa the 
pretender. This, however, was not carried 
without great opposition in the house of lords. 
When the bill was sent back to the commons, 
they excepted to the amendment as irregujar. 
They observed, that attainders by bill consti- 
tiled the most rigorous part of the law; and 
that the stretching of it ought to be avoided. 
They proposed, that the queen should be at¬ 
tainted by a separate bill* The lords assented 
to the proposal: and the bill against the pre¬ 
tended prince of Wales passed.* The lords 
passed another for attainting the queen; how¬ 
ever, it was neglected in the house of com¬ 
mons. But the longest and warmest debates 
of this session were produced by a kill, which 
tb# lords brought in, for abjuring the pre¬ 
tended prince of Wales, and swearing to the 
king, by the title of rightful and lawful king, 
and his heirs, according to the act of settle¬ 
ment. It was proposed, that this oath should 
be voluntary, tendered to all persons, and their 
subscription or refusal recorded without any 
otheP penalty. This article was violently op¬ 
posed by the earl of Nottingham, and other 
lords of the tj>ry interest. TJhey observed that 
the government was first settled with another 
oath, which was like an original contract; so 
th^t there v^ts no occasion for a new imposi¬ 
tion : that oaths relating to men’s opinions 
had been always considered as severe imposi¬ 
tions ; and that a voluntary oath was in its 
own nature unlawful. During these disputes, 
atiotheg bill of abjuration was brought into 
the hou$c of commons by sir Charles Hedges, 
that should be obligatory on all persons who 
enjoyed employments in church#or state; it 
likewise included an obligation to maintain 
the government in Ifing, lords, and commons, 
and to maintain the church of England, toge¬ 
ther with the toleration for dissenters. Warm 
debates arose upon the question, Whether the 
oath should be imposed or voluntary; and at 
length it was carried for imposition, by tbe 
majority of one voice. They agreed to insert 
an additional clause, declaring it equally penal 
to compass or imagine thd death of her royal 
highness the princess Anne of Denmark, as it 
svas to compass or imagine the deatji of the 
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king's eldest son and heir, in Che house of 
peers this bill was strenuously opposed by the 
tories; and, when after long debates it passed 
on the twenty-fourth day of February, ten 
lords entered a protest against \ as an unne¬ 
cessary and severe imposition. 

The whole nation now seemed to Join in the 
cry for a war with Frauce. Party heats began 
to abate: the factions iu the city of London 
were in a*great measure moderated by the 
"union of thg^two companies trading to the 
Ea$t-Tndtes, which foSbd^heir mutual interest 
required a coalition. The tones in the house 
of commons, having concurred so heartily with 
the inclinations of the people, resolved, as far 
as fflay in their power, to justify the conduct 
of their party in the preceding parliament. 
•They complained of some petitions and ad¬ 
dresses which had reflected upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of the last house of commons, and 
particulaily of the Kentish pet'tion. T^e 
majority, however, determined, that it was 
the undoubted right of the people of England 
to petition or address the king, for the calling, 
sitting, or dissolving of parliaments, and for 
the redressing of grievances; and that every 
suhjeet multir any accusation, either by im¬ 
peachment or otherwise, bad a right to be 
brought to a speedy trial. A complaint being 
likewise made, that the lords had denied the 
commons justice in the matter of the late im¬ 
peachments, a furious debate ensued; and it 
was carried by a very small majority that jus¬ 
tice had not been denied. Ill some points, 
however, they succeeded : in the case of a 
controverted election at Maidstone, bctweeif 
Thomas Blisse and Thomas Culpepper, the 
house* resolved, That the latter had Iflceij not 
only guilty of corrupt, scandalous, and indirect 
practices, in endeavouring to procure himself 
to be elected a %urgess; but likewise, being 
one of the instruments in promoting and pre¬ 
senting the scandalous, insolent, and seditious 
petition, commonly called the Hentish peti¬ 
tion, to the last house of commons, was guilt} 
of promoting a scandalous, villainous, aud 
groundless reflection upon that house, by 
aspersiug the members with receiving French 
money, or being in the interest of France ;*for 
which offence he was ordered to be committed 
to Newgate, and to be prosecuted bv hi^ ma¬ 
jesty’s attorney-general. They also je^olvcd, 
That to assert that tfic, house of commons 
is not the only representative of the commons 
of England, tends to the subvention of the 
rights and privileges of the house of commons, 
and the fundamental constitution of the go¬ 
vernment of this kingdom-. that to assert, 
that the house of commons have co power 
of commitment, but of their own members, 
fi'Tids to the subversion of the constitution of 
tin* bouse of commons: that to print or pub¬ 
lish au\ bonks or libels, reflecting upon the 
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proceedings of the house of commons, or any 
meml)er thereof, for or relating to his service 
therein, is a high violation of the rights and 
privileges of the house of commons. Not¬ 
withstanding these transactions, they did not 
neglect the vigorous prosecution iff the war. 
They addressed Ills majesty to interpose wun 
diis allies, that they might increase tlicir 
quotas of land forces, to be put oy board the 
fleet in proportion to the numbers his majesty 
should embark. When they had settled the 
sums appropriated to the several uses of the 
war, they presented a secofld address, desiring 
he whuld provide for the dialf-pay officers in 
the first place, in the recruits and levies to*be 
mad* The king assured them, it was always 
his intention to provide /or those officers. His 
Vent to the house of peers, and gave the royal 
assent to an act, appointing commissioners to 
take, examine, and •determine the debts due 
to the army, navy, and the transport service; 
and also to take an accouut of prizes taken 
during the war. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

The affairs of Ireland w-ere not a little em¬ 
barrassed by the conduct of thetiustecs ap¬ 
pointed to take cognizance of the forfeited 
estates. Their office was extremely odious to 
the people, as well as to the court, and their 
depoijiuem wastubitrnry and imperious. Se¬ 
veral individual's that kingdom, provoked 
byJ:ht insolence of tf>e trustees on one hand, 
and encouraged by the countenance of the 
courtiers op the other, eudeavcflired, by a 
circular l«gter,*to spirit yp the grand jury of 
I relaud against the act of resumption: peti¬ 
tions were presented to the king, couched iu 
very strong terms, affirming, that it was inju¬ 
rious to the protestant interest, and had been 
obtained by gross misinformations. The king 
having communicated these addresses to the 
house, they were immediately voted scanda¬ 
lous, fa|pp t and groundless: and the commons 
reeved. That, not withstanding the complaint* 
and clamours against the trustees, it did not 
appear to the house but those complaints were 
groundless: nevertheless, they afterwards re¬ 
ceived several petitions imploring relief against 
the said actq and they ordered that the peti¬ 
tioners should be relieved accordingly. Pro¬ 
posals were delii^red in for incorporating such 
as should j^rchase the said forfeitures, on cer¬ 
tain teians thereifi specified, according to the 
,rent-roll, whei^verified ami made good to the 
purchasers: but, whereas in this rent-roll the 
va^ue of the estates had been estimated at 
something more than seven hundred and six¬ 
teen thousand pounds, those who undertook 
to make the purchase affirmed, they were 
not worth five hundred thousand pounds; and 
thus the affair remained in suspense. 
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THE KING RECOMMENDS AN UNION 
Of THE TWO KINGDOMS. 

With respect to Scotland, the clamours 
that kingdom had not yet subsided. When the 
bill of abjuration passed in the by use of peers, 
the earl of Nottingham had declared, that 
although he differed in opinion from the 
jonty in n*my particulars relating to that bill, 
yet he was a friend to the design of it; and 
in order to secure a protestant succession, he 
thought an union of the whole island was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, rfe therefore moved for an ad¬ 
dress to the king, that he would dissolve the par¬ 
liament of Scotland now sitting, as the legality 
of it might, be called jn question, on account of 
Ito'haviiig been originally a convention; and 
that a new parliament should be summoned, 
that they might treat about an union of the 
two kingdoms. The king had this affair so 
much to heart, that even when he was disabled 
fr»m going to the parliament in person, lie 
sept, a letter to the commons, expressing an 
eager desire that a treaty for this purpose 
might be set on foot, and earnestly recom¬ 
mending this affair to the consideration of the 
house; but, as a new parliament in Scotland 
could not be called without a great risk, 
while the nation was in such a ferment, the 
project was postponed to a more favourable 
opportunity. 

# 

• # 

HE FALLS FROM^HIS HORSE. 

• 

Be pore Uie king's return from Holland, he 
had concerted with his allies the operations of 
the ensuing campaign. He h?td ei^agcd in a 
negotiation with the |yiwe of Hesse D’Arrn- 
stailt, wilt) assured him, that if he would besifge 
and take Cadiz, the admiral of Castile, and 
di\ers other grandees of Spain, would declare 
for the house of Austria. The allies had also 
determined upon the siege of Kcyserswaert, 
which the elector of C'ologn had delivered into 
the hands of the French: the doctor of 
H auover had resolved to disarm the prince* of 
Wolfeiihuttle: the king of the Romans, and 
prince Louis of Badeu, undertook to invest 
Landau : and the emperor promised to send a 
powerful reinforcement to prince Eugene in 
Italy; but William did nut live to see these 
schemes put in execution. His constitution 
was by this time almost exhausted, though he 
endeavoured to conceal tljp elfistts of his 
malady, and to repair his health by exercise. 
On the twenty-first day of February, iif riding 
to Hainpton-court from Kensington, his horse 
fell under him, and he himself was thfown 
npou the ground with such violence, as pro¬ 
duced a fractuie in his collar-bone. His at¬ 
tendants conveyed him to the palace of Hamp- 
ton-court, where the fracture was reduced by 
Ronjat, his sergeant-surgeon. In the evening 
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he returned to Kensington***!n hid coach# and 
the two ends' of tht? fractured bone haring been 
disunited by the jolting of the carriage, were 
replaced under the inspection of Bidloo, bis 
physician. #le seemed to be in a fair way of 
recovering till the first day of March, when his 
knee appeared to be inflamed, with great pain 
and weakness. Next day he granted a com¬ 
mission under the great seal to several peers, 
for passing the bills to which both houses of 
parliament bad agreed ^namehspthe aqf of at* 
tainfler against the pi^teuded prince of Wales, 
and another in favour of the quakers, enact¬ 
ing, r l hat their solemn affirmation and declara¬ 
tion should be accepted instead of an oath in 
the usual form. 

HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 

On the fourth day of March the king wa$ so 
w*ll recovered of his lameness, that he took 
several turns in the gallery at Kensington; 
but, sitting down on a couch where he fell 
asleep, he was seized with a shivering, which 
terminated in a fever and diarrhoea. He was 
attended by sir Thomas Millingtoj, sir Richard 
Blackmore, sir Theodore Colledon, Dr, Bidloo, 
and other eminent physicians; but their pre¬ 
scriptions proved ineffectual. On-the sixth 
he granted another commission for passing 
the bill for the malt tax, and the act of abju¬ 
ration ; and, being so weak that he could not 
write his name, he, in presence of the lord- 
keeper and the clerks of parliament, applied 
a stamp prepared lor the purpose. The eail of 
Albenytrle arriving from Holland, conferred with 
him in private on the posture of affairs abroadj 
but he received his informations with great 
coldness, and said, “ Je tire vers ma Jin —I 
approach the end of my life.” In the cveuing 
he thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and tender¬ 
ness, saying, " I know that you and the other 
learned physicians have done all that your art 
cad do for my relief; but, fiuiling all means 
ineffectual, 1 submit." He received spiritual 
consolation from archbishop Tennison, and 
Burnet, bishop of Salisbury: on Sunday morn¬ 
ing # the sacrament was administered to him. 
The lortls of the privy-council, and divers no- 
hlemen,*nttcnded in the adjoining apartment.*, 
and to some of them who were admitted he 
spoke « little. He thanked lord Auverquerque 
for his lung and faitMuPservices; he delivered 
to lord Albemarle the keys of his closet and 
sorutoire, tdtling him he knew* what to do with 
them. He enquired for the earl of Pmtland; * 
bift, being speechless before that nobleman ar¬ 
rived, he grasped bis hand, and laid it to his 
heart, with marks of the most tender Affection. 
On the eighth day of March he expired,<m the 
fifty-second year of his age, after having reigned 
thirteen years. The lords Lexington and 
Scarborough, who weie in waiting, no sooner 
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perceived that Wk king was dead, than they 
ordered Ronjat to untie from bis left arm a 
black ribbon, to which was affixed a ring, con¬ 
taining some hair of the late queen Mary. The 
body being opened and embalm?!, lay in state 
for sometime at Kensington; and on the twelfth 
day of April was deposited in a vault of Henry’s 
chapel in West mi inter-Abbey. In the begin - 
* ning of May, a will which he had -intrusted 
A witk Monsieur Scliuylembcrg* was opeued at 
the tjggua^toln this he had declared his cousin 
prince Prison of Nas$ay K $tadtholder of Tries- 
land, his sole and universal heir, and appointed 
the states-general his executors. By a codicil 
annexed, he had bequeathed the lordship of 
Br&vert, and a legacy of two hundred thousand 
guilders, to the ear) of Albemarle. 

' William 111. was in bis person of the middle 
stature, a thin body, a delicate constitution, 
subject to au asthma and continual cough 
from his infancy. He had an aquiline n<?c, 
sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave 
solemn aspect. He was very sparing of speech: 
his conversation was dry, and his manner dis¬ 
gusting, except in battle, when his deportment 
was free,spirited, and animating. In courage, 
fortitude, aiTd equanimity, lie rivalled the most 
eminent warriors of antiquity ; and his natural 
sagacity tfiaile amends for^the defects in his 
education, which had not been properly super¬ 
intended. He was religious, temperate, gene¬ 
rally just and sincere, a stranger to violent 
transports of passion, and might have passed j 
for one of the best princes of the age in which | 
he lived, had lie never ascended the throne of 
Great-Britain. But the distinguishing criterion 
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of his character was ambition. To this he sa¬ 
crificed the punctilios of honour avid decorum, 
in deposing his own father-in-law and uncle; 
and this he gratified at the expense of the 
nation that raised him to sovereign authority. 
He aspired Jo the honour of acting as umpire 
in all the contests of Eyrope; and the second 
object of his attention was, the prosperity of 
that country to which he owed his birth and 
extraction. Whether he really thought the 
interests of the continent and Great Britain 
were inseparable, or sought only to drag Eng- 
land into the confederacy as a convenient ally, 
certain it is, he involved "these kingdom^ iu 
foreign connexions, which, in all probability, 
will be productive of thgjr ruin. In order to 
establish this favourite point, he scrupled ntft 
to employ all the engines of covruption, by 
which the morals of the nation were totally 
debauched. He procured a parliamentary 
sanction fora standing army, which now seems 
to be interwoven iu the constitution. He in¬ 
troduced the pernicious practice of borrowiug 
upon remote funds; an expedient that neces¬ 
sarily hatched a brood of usurers, brokers, con¬ 
tractors, and stock-jobbers, to prey upon the 
vitals of their country. He entailed upou the 
uation a growing debt, and a system of poli¬ 
tics big with misery, despair, and destruction. 10 
To sum up his character in a few words— 
William was a fatalist in religion, indefatiga¬ 
ble itfcwar, enUfprising in politics, dead to all 
the warm and geuemus emotions of the human 
heart, a cold lelatioTi, ati indifferent husband, 
a disagreeable man, an ungraciou^priucc, and 
an imperious sovereign. 
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I Burnet. Kennel. State Tout*. Burt lift. 
Lite* of the Admiral*. Tin did. Ralph. 

Vulture. 

ft On the fifth da\ of January, n fire break¬ 
ing out at Whitehall, through the urt. 

kourt* iyf a hnimlre**, the whole body 
of the palace, together with (tie nrw 
gallrr), couiiril-chauibi r, and several 
adjoining apartments wos eul»r*ly toii- 
■tinicd ; but the banqucting-house was 
not ntlVcicd. 

S Unmet. Keitnt-i. I amberty. State 
*1 racts. Tiudat. Ralph. 

~~ J ^ 1 

of Warwick and lord JVIutiiin mre tru.i 
by their peers in Westminster-hal 1 * * * S ., fur 
the murder of capfiuu Kulmrri (‘note, 
who hml I it:** n killed ni a midnight emu- 
bat of three on each side. Warn irk w a, 
found guilty of manslaughter, and Mo- 
bun acquitted. 

Villm, earl of Jersey, who had 1»ecn 
•cut awha sador to France, was ap¬ 
pointed wrrelarj of state in the room of 
the dufcv of Shrewsbury. This nobleman 
was created lord chamberlain; the earl 
•f Mi q cluster woe wot ambassador rx- 
uworrituar) to France j the tag l of Tern- 


• 

broke was declared lord-president of the 
tounul, ami lord m>.ouul wLoiiwlalr 
ke«|Hr of ilie privy -*« .il 

6 Consisting of the lord-fhaneellor, tile 
lord-president, the lord pm\-sol t the 
lord slew ant of the hoUMliuld, the Mil 
of 4)rtdg<wyiier, fir«t «mmiisionrr ot 
the adfbiralu, the rnrl of .MarlIw»rough, 
the egrl of Jersey, nod Mr. Montague 

6 Burnet Oldmixon. Cob V Mem. ^tate 
Trait*, ^intl’irty. ’I uulal Ralph. 

7 'I his \ear ws* distinguished b\ a glorious 
victory ft huh the vmiug king of >witUn 
obtained iu th* iimetrcnili > tar of his 
age Riga continued insisted h\ iheAiug 
of Poland, while Ptttr the omr of "A* 

ftrnvy made bis approaches to Nuria, at 
the head ot a proibgiou* imiij, purpos¬ 
ing, iu violation of all faith and tustice, 
to share thr 4*itl* of the youthhil mo¬ 
narch Charlri lauded at Rtsel, coin* 
lulled the .Saxon* to alftmdon the siege 
of Riga, and having supplied the place, 
marched with a handful of troops against 
the Muscovites, who had tnderiakcn the 
siege of Narva. The ct* r quitted his 
army with some preripitaiion, as if he 
had bee afraid of discarding his person, 


while Charles adramed through ways 
(hat wtre thought impracticable, and 
surprised the rnrmt. lie broke into 
their camp before they had the least in- 
tuuation of his approach, and totally 
rmttrd them, uftcr a shun resistance. He 
look a grtal mu 

all their baggage, tents, and artillery, 
and enter*d N'urfa in triumph. 

8 In the course of 

Rochester reprehended some lords for 
speaking disnspcvtfully of tbt French 
king, olm rviug nlu.ly 

• inuimleiu on itori to triat inou^rrha 
with decorum and respect, as they de¬ 
rived their digmtv from the ironti. 
Another afiirimng, that the French king 
wat not oul\ to be respited, tnr liveoif* 

1 tn Im hared ^sarpin lord replied,** He 
hoped t.o man in Kugland need tu ba 
afraid of ih« French king; much Isas 
the fieer who spoke last, who was too 
much a IViend tn that monarch iu fear 
any thing from hit resentment.* 

9 Burnet OhlmiKoa. Cole. Lambcrty. 
State Tracts. Tindal. Ralph. Vdhtra 

10 Burnet- Oldmisou. Boyer \jtmb* rtf 
State Tracts. TiudaL Ralph. V olutfw 
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Anne succeeds to the Throne—She resolves tojiitfil the Engagements of her Predecessor with his 
Allies*-A French Memorial presented to the States- General.—The Queen's Inclination to 
the Tories.—FVar declared against France.—The Parliament prorogued.—IVarm Opposition 
to the Ministry in the Scottish Parliament—They recognise her Majesty^ Aulfority.— 
The Queen apjg>ints Com miss toners to treat of an Union between England and Scotland.— 
State of Affairs on the Continent.—r Keiserswaert and Landau taken by the Allies. — Pro- 
• gress of the Earl of' Marlborough in Flanders—Me narrowly escapes being taken by a French 
Partisan.—The Imperialists are worsted at Fridlinguen,—Battle of I*uzzara 9 tn Italy .— 
The King of Swrien defeats Augustus at Lissou in Poland.—Fruitless Expedition to Cadiz 
by the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Hooke—They take and destroy the Spanish Galleons 
at Vigo.—Admiral Ben bow's Engagement with Ducasse in the TVest-Indies.—The Queen 
assembles a new Parliament.—Disputes between the two Houses.—The Lords enquire yUo 
the Conduct of Sir George Hooke.—The Parliament make a Settlement on Prince Geotge of 
Deftmark.—The earl of Marlborough created*rt Duke.—All Commerce and Correspondence 
prohibited between Holland and the two Crowns of France and Spain.—A BUI for preventing 
' occasional Conformity—It miscarries.—Violent Animosity between the two Houses , pro¬ 
duced by the Enquiry into the Public Accounts.—Disputes between the two Houses of Convo¬ 
cation.—Account of the Parties in Scotland.—Dangerous Heats in the Parliament of' that 
Kingdom.—The Commissioner is abandoned by the Caralters—He is hi Danger of his Ltfe 9 
and suddenly prorogues the Parliament.—Proceedings of the Irish Parliament—They pass 
a severe Act against Papists.—The Elector of Bavarian defeats the Imperialists at Scar- 
dingen 9 and takts Possession of Ratisbon.—The Allies reduce Donne.—Battle of Eckvren .— 
The Prince of Hesse is defeated by the French at Spirebach.—Treaty between the Empa or 
and the Duke of Savuy —The King of Portugal accedes to the grand Alliance.—Sir 
Cloudrsley Shovel sails with a Fleet to the Mediterranean.—Admiral Graydons bootless 
Expedition to the IVeh-Indies .— Charles King qf Spain arrives in England. 


ANNE SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE, 

W ILLIAM was succeeded as sovereign of 
fyigland by Anfie princess of Dcimn^k, 
who ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age, to the general satisfaction of 
all parties. Even the jaeobites seemed pleased 
with her elevation, on the supposition, that as 
in all probability she would leave no heirs of 
her own body, the dictates of natural affection 
would induce her to alter the succession in 
favour of her own brother. She had been 
taught to cherish warm sAitiments of the to- 
ries, whom she considered as the friends of 
monarchy, and the true sons of the church; 
-ami they had always professed an inviolable 
attachment to her person and interest; but 
her conduct was wholly influenced by the* 
countess of Marlborough, a vvomai^ of an im¬ 
perious temper and intriguing genius, who 
had been intimate with the,, prince^ from , 
her tender years, and gained a surprising as* 
cendancy over her. Anne had undergone^sopie 
strange vicissitudes of fortune in consequence 
of her father's expulsion, and sustained a va¬ 
riety of mortifications in the late reign, during 
which she conducted herself with Such discre¬ 
tion, as left little ©r no pretence for censure 
or resentment. Such conduct, indeed, was in a * 


^reat measure owing to a natural temperance 
of disposition, not easily ruffled or inflamed. 
She was zealously devoted to the church of 
Engfand, from which her father had used 
some endeavours to detach her before the 
Revolution; ^md she lived in great harmony 
with her husband, to whom she bore six; 
children, all of whom she had already survived. 
William bad no sooner yielded up his breath, 
than the privy-council in a body waited on the 
new queen, who, in a short but sensible speech, 
assured them, that no pains nor diligence 
should be wanting on her part, to preserve and 
suf^orj ftie religion, laws, and liberties of het 
country* to maintain the succession in the pro- 
testant line, and the government in church 
and stAte, as by law established. She declared 
her resolution to c|rrjf on the preparations 
for opposing the exorbitant power of France, 
and to assure the allies, that she would pursue 
the true interest of England, together with 
tfyeir’s, for the support of the common cause. 
The members of the privy-council having taken 
the oaths, she ordered a proclamation to b« 
published, signifying her pleasure, all 

persons in office of authority or government, 
at the decease of the late king, should so con* 
tiline till further directions. By virtue of an 
act passed in the late reign, the parliament 
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continued aittin^Qhreu after the king s death* 
Both bouses met immediately, and unaui- 
, mously voted an address of condolence and con¬ 
gratulation ; and, in the afternoon, the queen 
liras proclaimed. Next day the Itgds and com* 
mons severally attended her with an address, 
congratulating her majesty's accession to the 
throne; and assuring her of their firm reso¬ 
lution to support her against all her enemies 
whatsoever*. The lords acknowledged, that 
their grea fahjjs was no otherwise to he repaired 
but by a vigorous adherence to her majesty 
and her allies, in the prosecution of those 
measure*.already concerted to reduce the exor¬ 
bitant power of France. The commons de- 
clurhti, they would maintain the succession of 
the crown in the protestant line, and effectu¬ 
ally provide for the public credit of the nation. 
These addresses were graciously received by 
tin* queen, who, on the eleventh day of March, 
went to the house of peers with the usual so¬ 
lemnity, where, in a. speech to both houses, 
she expressed her satisfaction at their unani¬ 
mous concurrence with her opinion, that too 
much could not he done tor the encouragement 
of their allies in humbling the power of France; 
and desyed*they would consider of proper 
methods towards obtaining an union between 
England and Scotland. She observed to the 
commous, that the revenue for defraying the 
expenses of civil government was expired; 
and that she relied entirely on their affection 
for its being supplied in such a manner as 
should he most suitable to the honour ami 
dignity of the crown. She declared it should 
be her constant endeavour to make thepi the 
best return for their duty ami affection, by a 
careful ami diligent administration Tor*the 
good of all her subjects. “ And as I know my 
own heart to be entirely English (continued 
she) l can very sTheerely assure toil, there is 
not any thing you can expect or desire from 
me, which I shall not he ready to do for the 
happiness and prosperity of England ; and yftu 
shall always find me a strict and religious ob¬ 
server of my word/' These assurances ivere 
extremely agreeable to the parliament; and 
she received the thanks of both hoti^s. V- 
di esses of congratulation were preset itedlvy the 
bishop and clergy of London: by the diSsentcrs 
in and about that city; and by all the coun¬ 
ties, cities, towns, and corporations of lfiu»land. 
She declared her atta<4m«ent to the church: 
she promised her protection to the dissenters; 
and received the compliments of all her subjects 

with such affability as ensured their affection. 

• 

The ENGAGEMENTS of her PREDECES¬ 
SOR WITH I1IS ALLIES FULFILLED* 

William’s death was no soouer known at 
the Hague, than all Holland was filled with 
consternation. The states immediately as¬ 


sembled, and, for some time, gazed at each 
other in silent fear and astonishment. They 
sighed, wept, and interchanged embraces and 
vows, that they would act with unanimity, and 
expend their dearest blood in defence of their 
country. TJien they despatched letters to she 
cities and provinces, inarming them of this 
tmfortuuate event, and exhorting them to 
union and perseverauce. The express from 
England having brought the queen's speech 
to her privy-council, it was translated and 
published, to revive the drooping spirits of the 
people. Next day pensionary Fagel im patted 
to the states of Holland a litter which he lyid 
received from the earl of Marlborough, con- 
tainiifg assurances, in t|)e uueeii's name, of 
uuion and assistance. In a few uays, the queeif 
wrote a letter in the French language to the 
States, confirming these assurances: it was 
delivered by Mr. Stanhope, whom she had fur¬ 
nished with fresh credentials as envoy from 
England. Thus animated, the states resolved 
to prosecute vigorous measures: their restrict- 
lions were still more inspirited by the arrival 
of the earl of Mai thorough, whom the queen 
honoured with the order of the gaiter, and 
invested with the character of ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the states- 
gtueral: he was likewise* declared captain- 
general of her forces both at home and abroad, 
lie assured the states, that her Britannic 
majes^ would maintain the alliances which 
had been concluded Jhy the late king, and do 
evezy thing that tfic common concerns of 
Europe required. The speech wa$ answered 
by Dickvelr, president of the week, who, in 
the name df the States, eJfyvesscd their hearty 
thanks to her majesty, and their resolutions of 
conTurriiig with her in a vigorous prosecution 
of the common interest. 

A FRENCH MEMORIAL presented to 
the STATES-GEN EKAL. 

The importance of William's life was evinced 
by the joy that diffused itself through the king¬ 
dom of France at the news of his decease. The 
person who first brought the tidings to Cal vis 
was imprisoned by tlie governor, until his in¬ 
formation was confirmed. The court of Ver¬ 
sailles could\ardly restrain their transports 
so as to preserve common decorum : the people 
8f Paris openly rejoiced at the event : all # de¬ 
cency was WKd aside at Rome, where this inci- 
dent produced such indecent raptures, that 
PardinarGrimaifl, the imperial minister, com¬ 
plained of them to the pope, as an insult on his 
master the emperor, who was William's friend, 
confederate, and ally. The French king des¬ 
patched credentials to Burn?, whom the count 
D'Avaux had left at the Hague to manage the 
affairs of France, together with instructions 
to renew the negotiation with the States, in 
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Iio^e of detaching? 'them from the alliance. 
Tim minister presented a memorial implying? 
severe reflections on king? William, and the past 
conduct of the Dutch; and insinuating’, that 
now they had recovered their liberty, the court 
of France hoped they would consult their true 
interest. The couu£ de Goes, envoy from the 
enqieror, animadverted on these expression 
in another memorial, which was likewise pub* 
lished: the states produced in public an an¬ 
swer to (he same remonstrance, expressing 
their resentment at the insolence of such insi¬ 
nuations, and their veneration for the memory 
of their late stallholder. The earl of Marl¬ 
borough succeeded in every part of his negoti¬ 
ation. He animate^ the Dutch to a fell ex¬ 
ertion of their vigour: he concerted the ope¬ 
rations of the campaign: he agreed with the 
fitates-geueral and the imperial minister, that 
war should be declared against France on the 
same day, at Vienna, London, and the Hague: 
and on the third of April embarked for Eng¬ 
land, after having acquired the entire con¬ 
fidence of those who governed the Untied 
Provinces. 

QUEEN’S INCLINATION to the TORIES. 

By this time the house of commons in Eng¬ 
land had settled the civil list upon the queen 
for her life. When the bill received the royal 
assent, she assured them, t'hpt’one hr ml red 
thousand pounds of this revenue should be 
applied to the public service of the current 
year: at tjie same time, she passed another 
bill, for receiving and examining the public 
accounts. A ennfnission tor this purpose 
was granted in the preceding reign, but had 
been for some years discontinued; and, indeed, 
always proved ineffectual to detect and punish 
those individuals who .shamefully pillaged their 
country. The villainy was so complicated, tjje 
vice so general, and the de/iuquents so power¬ 
fully screened by artifice and interest, as to 
elude all enquiry. On the iwenty-fuwrth day 
of March the oath of abjuration was taken by 
the speaker and members, according to an act 
for the further security of her majesty’s person, 
and the succession of the crown in the protest- 
ant line, and for extinguishing (he hopes of the 
pretended prince of W ales. Tile queen's in¬ 
clination to the tories plainly appeared in her 
choice of ministers. Doctor Jblm Sharp, arch¬ 
bishop of York, became her gholtly director 
and counsellor jn ail ecclesiastical affairs. The 
earl of Rochester was contiiiuetf lord-lieVteiiant’ 
of Ireland, and enjoyed a great share of her 
majesty's confidence: the privy-seal w\sEn¬ 
trusted to the marquis of Not manby: the earl 
of Nottingham and sir Charles Hedges were 
appointed secretaries of state: the earl of 
Abingdon, viscourt Weymouth, lord Dart¬ 
mouth, rr Christopher Musgrave, Grenville* 


Howe, Gower, and HarcouVt, were admitted ns 
members of the privy-council, together with sir 
Edward Seymour, now declared comptroller of* 
the household. The lord Godolphin declined 
accepting the office of lord high-treasurer, until 
he was over-ruled by the persuasions of Marl¬ 
borough, to whose eldest daughter his son was 
married. This nobleman refused to command 
the forces abroad, unless the treasury should 
be put into the hands of Godolphin, on whofc 
punctuality in point of remit knew 

he Could depend. Gqprge, prince of Denmark, 
was invested with the title of generalissimo of 
all the queen’s forces by sea and Mod; and 
afterwards created lord high admiral, the earl 
of Pembroke having been dismissed from this 
office with the offer of a large pension, which 
he generously refused. Prince George, as ad¬ 
miral, was a*si3ted by a council, consisting of 
sir George Rooke, sir David Michel, Gehrgc 
fchurclnll, and Richard Hill. Though the 
legality of this hoard jvas doubted, the par¬ 
liament had such respect and veneration for 
the queen, that it was suffered to act without 
question. 

WAR DECLARED AGAINST FRANCE. 

A RiVAi.snip for the queen's favour already 
appeared between the earls of Rochester and 
Marlborough. The foimcr, as first cousin to 
the queen, and chid of the tory faction, main¬ 
tained considerable influence iu the council’ 
hut even there the interest of hi* rival pit*do¬ 
minated. Marlborough was not only the better 
courtier, but by the canal of his countess, ac¬ 
tually directed the queen iu all her resolutions. 
Rochester proposed in council, that the Eng¬ 
lish should avoid a declaration of war with 
France, and act as auxiliaiirs only. He wits 
seconded by some other members: hut the 
opinion of Marlborough preponderated. He 
observed, tjjiat the honour of the nation was 
concerned to fulfil the late king'** engagements; 
and affirmed that France could never be re¬ 
duced within due bounds, unless the English 
would enter as principals in the quarrel. This 
allegation was suppnvted by the dukes rf 
Somerset and Devonshire, the cart of Pem¬ 
broke, and the majority of the council. Hie 
qumi being resolved to declare war, commu¬ 
nicated ker intention to the house of commons, 
by whom i$ was tipprofed; and on the fourth 
day of May the declaration was solemnly pp* 
claimed. The king of Fiaiice was, in this 
proclamation, taxed with having taken posses¬ 
sion of great part of the Spanish dominions; 
with designing to invade the liberties of 
Europe, and obstruct the freedom of naviga¬ 
tion and commerce; with having ottered an 
unpardonable insult to the queen and her 
throne, hv taking upon him to declare the 
pietemled prince of Wales king of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland. Tlie three declarations 
of the emperor, England, and the states-general, 
which were published in one day, did not fail to 
disconcert, as well as to provoke, the French 
monarch. When his minister DedTorcy recited 
them in his hearing, he spoke of the queen with 
some acrimony; but with respect to the states- 
general, he declared with great emotion, that 
* * Messieurs the Dutch merchants should one 
jjtay repent of their iusnlencc and presumption, 
in de^hyjisgM^war against so powerful a mo¬ 
narch ;he did not, however, Produce hfs de¬ 
claration till the third day of .July. 

JHE PARLIAMENT PROROGUED^ 

The house of commons, in compliance with 
fhe queen’s desire, brought in a hill, empowering 
her majesty to name commissioners to.treat 
wifli the Scots for an union of the two king¬ 
doms. It met with warm opposition from #r 
Edward Seymour, and other tory members, 
who discharged abundance of satire and ridi¬ 
cule upon the Scottish nation : but the mea¬ 
sure seemed so uccessary at that juncture, to 
secure the jyotrstant succession against the 
practices of Prance, and the claims of the pre¬ 
tender, that the majority espoused the hill, 
which passed through both houses, and on the 
sixth day of May received the royal assent, 
together with some hills of less importance. 
The enemies of the late king continued to 
re\ile Ins memory. [See note P, at the end of 
this /’»/.} They even charged him with having 
tunned a design of excluding the princess Amu* 
from-the throne, and of introducing the elector 
of Hanover as his own immediate successor. 
This report had been so industriously efrou- 
la ted, that it began to gain credit all over the 
kingdom. Several peers interested themselves 
in William’s character; and a motion was made 
in the upper house, that the truth of this re¬ 
port should be enquired into. JThc r hoqpe 
immediately desired that those lords who had 
visited the late king’s papers would intimate 
whether or not they had found any among 
them relating to the queen's succession, or 
to the succession of the house ot Manowr. 
They forthwith declared, that nothingpT that 
sort appeared. Then the house resolved, That 
the report was groundless, false, villainous, 
and scandalous; to the dishonour of \h$ late 
king’s memory, and highly tending to the 
disservice of her present majesty, whom they 
besought to give order that the authors or 
publishers of such scandalous reports should 
be prosecuted by the attorney-general. The 
same censure was passed upon some libels, 
and pamphlets, tending to inflame the fac¬ 
tions of the kingdom, and to propagate a 
spirit of irreligion. note Q, at the end of 

this rot.] On the twenty-first day of May, 
the commons, in an address, advised her 


majesty to engage the emperor, the states- 
general, and her other allies, to join with 
her in prohibiting all intercourse with France 
and Spain; and to concert such methods 
with the states-general as might most effec¬ 
tually *ecu«e the trade of her subjects and 
allies. The lords presented another address, 
Idesiring the queen would encourage her sub¬ 
jects to equip, privateers, as the preparations 
of the enemy seemed to be made for a piratical 
war, to the interruption of commerce : they 
likewise exhorted her majesty to grant com¬ 
missions or charters to all persons who should 
make such acquisitions in the Indies, as she 
in her great wisdom should judge most expe- 
dieuf for the good of hef kingdoms. On the 
/werity-fifth day of May, the queen having 
passed several public ami private bills, [See 
note R, at the end of this fol.i dismissed the 
parliament by prorogation, after having, in 
a short speech, thanked them for their zeal, 
recommended unanimity, and declared she 
would carefully preserve and maintain ^60 
act of toleration. 

OPPOSITION TO THE MINISTRY IN THE 
SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 

In Scotland a warm contest arose between 
the revtdut ioners and thobC in the opposition, 
concerning the existence of the present par¬ 
liament. The qveen had signified her accession 
to the throne, in a lifter to her privy-council 
for Scotland ; desiring they would continue 
to act in that office, until she should send 
a new commission. Meanwhile, she authorized 
them to puTdisih a proclamation, ordaining all 
ofligets of state, counsellors, and magistrates, 
to act iu ail things conformably to the com¬ 
missions and instructions of his late majesty, 
until new commissions should lie prepared. 
She likewise assured thun of her firm re¬ 
solution to protect them in their religion, 
laws, and liberties, and in the established go¬ 
vernment of the church. She had already, 
in jfrescuce of twelve Senttish counsellors, 
taken the coronation-oath for that kingdom: 
but those who wanted to embroil the affaiis 
of their countiy affirmed, that this was an 
irregular waj of proceeding, and that the / 
oath ought to have been tendered by persons 
Reputed for that ^purpose, either by the par¬ 
liament, or yie privy-council of the kingdom. 
The present rdinistry, consisting of the duke of 
Qucensh|rry, the earls of Marchmont, Mclvil, 
Seafield, Hyndford, and Selkiik, were devoted 
to revolution principles, and desirous that the 
parlThment should continue, in pursuance of a 
late act for continuing the parliament that 
should he then in being, six mouths after the 
death of the king; and that it should assemble 
in twenty days after that event. The queen had, 
by several adjournments, deferred the meeting 

M 
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almost three months after the king's decease; 
and, therefore, the anti-revolutioners affirmed 
that it was dissolved. The duke of Hamilton 
was at the head of this party, which clamoured 
loudly for a new parliament. This nobleman, 
together with the marquis of T.weedale, the 
earls Marshal and Rothes, and many other no¬ 
blemen, repaired to London, in order to mak? 
the queen acquainted with thejr objections to 
the continuance of the present parliament. 
She admitted them to her presence, and calmly 
heard their allegations: but she was deter¬ 
mined, by the adivee of her privy-council for 
that kingdom, who were of opinion that the 
nation was in too great a ferment to hazard 
the convocation of m. new parliament.* Ac¬ 
cording to the queen’s last adjournment, th|- 
parliament met at Edinburgh on the ninth 
day of June, the dnke of ^ueensberry having 
been appointed high-commissioner. Before 
the queen’s commission was read, the duke of 
Hamilton, for himself and his adherents, de¬ 
clared their satisfaction at her majesty's ac¬ 
cession to the throne, not only on account of 
her undoubted right by descent, but like¬ 
wise because of her many personal virtues and 
royal qualities. He said they were resolved 
to sacrifice their lives and fortunes in defence 
of her majesty's right against all her ene¬ 
mies whatever; but, at the same time, they 
thought themselves bound in duty to give their 
opinion, that they were not warranterl^by law 
to sit and act as a parliament. He then read 
a paper to the following effect: that forasmuch 
as, by the fundamental laws and constitution 
of this kingdom, all parliaments do dissolve 
on the death of tlieir sovereign, fexcept in so 
far as innovated by an act in the preceding 
reign, that the parliament in being a£ his 
majesty's decease should meet, and act what 
might he needful for the defence of the true 
protestant religion, as hy law established, and 
for the maintenance of the succession to the 
crown, as settled by the claim of right, and 
for the preservation ami security of Ihe public 
peace: and seeing these ends are fully answered 
by her majesty's succession to the throne, we 
conceive ourselves not now warranted hy law 
to meet, sit, or act; aud, therefore, do dissent 
from any thing that shall be done or acted. 
The duke having recited this paper, and for¬ 
mally protested against the proceedings of 
the parliament, withdrew a with seventy-nine 
members amidst the acclamations of the 

people. f 

c * 

THEY RECOGNISE HER MAJESTY'S 
AUTHORITY. u 

Notwithstanding their secession, the com¬ 
missioner, who retained a much greater num¬ 
ber, produced the queen’s letter, signifying 
her resolution to maintain and protect her 


subjects in the full possessioi of their religion. 
Jaws, liberties, and the presbyterian discipline. 
She informed them of her having declared war 
against France: she exhorted them to provide 
competent supplies for maintaining such a 
number of forces as might be necessary for 
disappointing the enemy’s designs, and pre¬ 
serving the present happy settlement; and she 
earnestly recommended to their consideration 
an union of the two kingdoms. The duke of 
Queensbcrry and the earl of hav¬ 

ing Enforced the different articles of tins letter, 
committees were appointed for the security of 
the kingdom, for controverted elections, for 
drawing up an answer to her majesty’s letter, 
and for revising the minutes. Mean While, 
the duke of Hamilton and his adherents sent 
the lord Blautyre to London, with an address 
to tjie queen, who refused to receive it, but 
wrote another letter to the parliament,* c\- 
f*ressi»g her resolution to maintain their dig¬ 
nity and authority against all opposeis. They, 
in answer to the former, had assured her, that 
the groundless secession of some members 
should increase ami strengthen their rare and 
zeal for her majesty’s service. They expelled 
sir Alexander Bruce, for having given vent to 
some reflections against presbytery. The lord 
advocate prosecuted the faculty of advocates 
before the parliament, for having passed a 
vote among themselves in favoui of l lie pro¬ 
testation aud address of the dissenting mem¬ 
bers. The faculty was severely reprimanded; 
but the whole nation seemed to resent the 
prosecution. The parliament passed an act 
for recognising her majesty’s royal authority : 
another for adjourning the court of judicature 
called the session: a third declaring this meet¬ 
ing of parliament legal; and forbidding any 
person to disown, quarrel with, or impugn the 
dignity and*authority theiVbf, under the pe¬ 
nalty of high treason: a fourth for securing 
the true protestant religion and presbyterian 
church government: a fifth for a land tax; 
and a sixth, enabling her majesty to appoint 
commissioners for an uuiou between the iwu 
kingdoms. 

« * * 

THFfjQUEEN APPOINTS COMMISSION¬ 
ERS TO TREAT OF AN UNION. 

c 

TciB*earl of Marchmont, of his own accord, 
and even contrary«*o*4he advice of the high- 
coniniissioner, brought in a hill for abjuring 
the pretehded prince of Wales: but this wat 
not supported by the court party, as the con»- 
"missiouer had no instructions how to act on 
the occasion. ftrhaps the queen and her 
f English ministry resohed to keep the sums- 
moii open in Scotland, as a check upon the 
i whigs and bouse of Hanover. On the thirtieth 
; day of June, the commissioner adjourned the 
| parliament, after having thanked them fur 
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their cheerfulness and unanimity in their 
proceedings; and the chiefs of the opposite 
parties hastened to London, to make tbqir 
different representations to the queen and her 
ministry. In the mean time, she appointed 
commissioners for treating aboift the union; 
and they met at the Cockpit on the twenty- 
second day of October. On the twentieth 
day of the next month, they adjusted prelimi¬ 
naries, importing, That nothing agreed on 
hunting themselves should be binding, except 
ratifuJM^Ii&r majesty and the respective par¬ 
liaments of both natioift; ami th.it, unless all 
the heads proposed for the treaty were agreed 
to, no particular thing agreed on should he ] 
binding. The queen visited them in Decem¬ 
ber, in order to quicken their mutual endea¬ 
vours. They agreed, that the two kingdoms 
should he inseparably united into one mo¬ 
narch}, under her majesty, her heirsf and 
successors, and under the sayie limitations, 
according to the Acts of Settlement: btft, 
when the Scottish commissioners proposed, 
that the rights and privileges of their company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, should be 
preserved and maintained, such a difficulty 
aiosc as cigild not be surmounted, and no 
further pi ogress was made in this commission. 
The tranquillitv of Ireland was not interrupted 
b\ an} new commotion. That kingdom was 
ruled by justices whom the earl of Rochester 
had appointed ; and the trustees for the for¬ 
feited estates maintained their authority. 

STATE op AFFAIRS on inf. CONTINENT. 

• 

While Britain was engaged in \\irm* ci\il 
transactions, her allies were not idl^ on the 
cent incur. The old duke of Zell, .mtl his 
nephew, the eh c(or of Brunswick, surptUed 
the dukes of \^olfenbuttlc and Saxe-(»utha, 
whom they comptlled to renounce their at¬ 
tachments to Franco, ami concur in the com¬ 
mon cuuncib of the empire. Tlips the nofth 
of Cii-i many was reunited to the interest of 
the confederates; and the princes would have 
been in a condition to assist them effectually, 
had not the neighbourhood of the war in 
Poland deterred them from parting with tjicir 
forces. England and the states-genoral en¬ 
deavoured in vain to mediate a peareYetween 
the king-* uf Sweden and Poland. Charles was 
become enamoured of war, and ambitious of 
conquest. He threatened to invade Saxony 
through the dominions of Prussia, Augustus 
retired to Cracow, while Chari off penetrated 
to Warsaw, and even ordered the cardinal- 
primate to summon a diet for choosing a ntw 
king. The situation of affairs, at this junc¬ 
ture, was far from being favourable to the 
allies. The court of Vienna had tampered in 
vain with the elector of Bavaria, who made 
use of this negotiation to raise his terms with 


Louis. His brother, the elector of Cologn, 
admitted French garrisons into Liege, and all 
his places on the Rhine. The elector of Saxony 
was too hard pressed by the king of Sweden, 
to spare his full proportion of troops to the 
allies: the king of Prussia was overawed by 
the vicinity*of the Swedish conqueror: the 
4(!ukc of Savoy had joinftl his forces to those 
of France, and overrun the whole state of 
Milan; and ttie pope, though he professed a 
neutrality, evinced himself strongly biassed to 
the French interests. 

• 

KEISERSWAERT and LANDAU TAKEN. 

• 

Ti^f. war was begun in the name of the 
elector-palatine with the fiege of Kciaersw&ert, 
which was invested in the month of April by 
the prince of Nassau-Saarburgh, mareschal- 
du-canip to the emperor: under this officer 
the Dutch troops served as auxiliaries because 
war had not )et been declared by the states- 
general. The Fiench garrison made a despe¬ 
rate defence. They worsted the Le^iegert m 
divers sallies, and maintained the place ufttil 
it was reduced to a heap of ashes. At length 
the allies made a general attack upon the 
counterscai p and ravelin, which they earned 
after a very obstinate engagement, with the 
loss of two thousand men. Then the garrison 
capitulated on honourable terms, and the for¬ 
tifications were # razcd. During this siege, 
whieft lasted fnm the eighteenth day of April 
to the middle of Jtyic, count Tallard posted 
luiflself on the opposite side of the Rhine, 
from whence he supplied the tow it with fre**h 
troops and auyuuiiition, and annoyed the 
besiegers flith his artillery: hut finding it 
in^o^sible to save th^ place, he joined the 
grand arm}, commanded by the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy in the Netherlands. The siege of Kci» 
serswaert was cohered hv a body of Dutch 
troops under the earl of Athlone, who lay en¬ 
camped in the dutchv of Clove, Mean while 
general L'oelioru, at the head of another de¬ 
tachment, entered Flanders, demolished the 
Frefich lines between the forts of Donat and 
Isabella, and laid the chatellaine of Bruges 
under contribution: but a considerable body 
of French troops advancing under the marquis 
do Bedmar, and the count de la Motte, he 
overflowed the country, and retired under the 
walls of Sluys. The duke of Burgundy, who 
"had taken the (Ammand of the French army 
under Jloiffllers, encamped at Zanten, near 
Lievc, and laid a scheme for surprrsing Nime- 
# guen; m whieft, however, he was baffled by 
the vigilance and activity of Athlone, who, 
guessing his design, marched thither, and 
encamped under the cannon of the town. In 
the beginning of June, Landau was invested 
by prince Louis of Baden: in July, the king 
of the Romans arrived in the^camp of the 
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besiegers, with such pomp and magnificence as 
exhausted his father's treasury. On the ninth 
da y of September, the citAdeJ was taken by 
assault; and then the town surrendered. 

PROGRESS OF MARLBOR/JUCH. 

When the earl of^Marlborough arrived ii f 
Holland, tjae earl of Athlone^in quality of 
veldt-mareschal, insisted upon an equal com¬ 
mand with the English general: but the states 
obliged him to yield this point in favour of Marl¬ 
borough, whom thfy declared generalissimo of 
all their forces, fti the beginning of July he 
repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where he 
soon assembled an argiy of sixty thousand mien, 
well provided with all necessaries; then he 
convoked a council of the general officers, to* 
concert the operations of the campaign. On 
the sixteenth day of the month he passed the 
Maese, and encamped at Over-asselt, within 
two leagues and a half of the enemy, who 
had intrenched themselves between Goch 
and Gedap. He afterwards repassed the river 
below the Grave, and removed to Gravenbroeck, 
where he was joined by the British traiu of ar¬ 
tillery from Holland. On the second day of 
August, he advanced to Petit Brugel, and the 
French retired before him, leaving Spanish 
Guelderland to his discretion. He had resolved 
to hazard an engagement, and issued orders 
accordingly: hut he was restrained b\: the 
Dutch deputies, who werq,afraid of their own 
interest, in ease the battle should have proved 
unfortunate. The duke of Burgundy, finding 
himself obliged to retre.it before the allied 
army, rather than expose himselfJonger to 
such a mortifying indignity, returned to Ver¬ 
sailles, leaving the command to Boufllers, who 
lost the confidence of Louis by the ill success 
of this campaign. The deputies of the states- 
general having represented to the earl of Marl¬ 
borough the advantages that would accrue to 
Holland, from his dispossessing the enemy 
of the places they maintained in the Spanish 
Guelderland, by which the navigation of^he 
Maese was obstructed, and the important town 
of Maestricht in a manner blocked up, he re¬ 
solved to deliver them from such a trouble* 
some neighbourhood. He detached general 
Schultz with a body of troops t& reduce the 
town and castle of Werk, which were surren¬ 
dered after a slight resistance lu the begin-s 
niug of September, be undertookfche siege of 
Venlo,which capitulated on the twenty-fifth day 
of the month, after fort St. Michael btd been 
stormed and taken by lord Cutts and the Eng¬ 
lish volunteers, among whom the yoiftjg earl 
of Huntingdon distinguished himself by very 
extraordinary acts of valour. Then the ge¬ 
neral invested Ruremonde, which he reduced 
after a very obstinate defence, together with 
the fort of Stftvcnbuacrt, situated on the same 
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river. Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity of 

Marlborough's success, retired towards Liege, 

in order to cover that city: but, at the approach 
of the confederates, he retired with precipi¬ 
tation to Tofgeren, from whence he directed 
his route towards Brabant, with a view to de- 
I fend such places as the allies had no design to 
attack. When the earl of Mai 1 borough arrived 
at Liege, he found the suburbs of St. YValburgh 
had been set oh (ire by the French garrison^ 
who had retired into the cita*Wvjamji the 
ChartretiXr The allies took immediate pos¬ 
session of the city; and in a few days opened 
the trenches against the citadel, which was 
taken by assault. On this occasion, the here¬ 
ditary prince of Hesse- Cassel charged at*'the 
head of the grenadiers, and was the first person 
who mounted the breach. Violani the go\er-‘ 
nor, aud the duke of Charost, were made pri¬ 
soners. Three hundred thousand florins *in 
ggjd and silver were found in the citadel, be¬ 
sides notes for above one million, drawn upon 
substantial merchants in Liege, who paid the 
money. Immediately after this exploit, the 
garrison of the Chartrcux capitulated on 
honourable terms, and were conducted to Ant¬ 
werp. By the success of this cahipaign, the 
earl of Marlborough raised his military cha¬ 
racter above all censure, and confirmed himself 
in the entire confidence of the states-general; 
who, in the beginning of the season, had 
trembled for Nimeguen, and now saw the 
enemy driven back into their own domains. 

When the army broke up irt November, the 
general repaired to Maestricht, from whence 
he proposed to return to the Hague by water. 
Accordingly, he embarked in a large boat, v> ith 
1 five-arid-twenty soldiers, under the command 
of a lieutenant. Next morning he was joined 
at Rurcmondr. by Coehorn, in a larger vessel, 
with sixty men; and they were moreover es¬ 
corted by fifty troopers, who rode along the 
bank of the liver. The large boat outsailed the 
other, and the horsemen mistook their way in 
the dark. A French partisan, with fne-aud- 
tliirty men from Gneldrcs, who lurked among 
the rushes in wait for prey, seized the rope by 
whitti the boat was drawn, hauled it ashoio, 
discharged their small arms and hand-grenades, 
then t rushing into it, secured the soldiers 
before they could put themselves in a posture 
of defence. The earl o£ Marlborough was ac¬ 
companied by general Opdam, and mynheer 
Gueldermalsen, one of the deputies, who were 
provided with passports. The earl had ne¬ 
glected this precaution: but recollecting he 
had an old passport for his brother general 
C hurchill, he produced it without any emotion ; 
and the partisan was in such confusion that he 
never examined the date. Nevertheless, he 
rifled their baggage, carried off the guard as 
prisoners, and allowed the boat to proceed. 
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The governor Venlo receiving information that 
the earl was surprised by a party, and con¬ 
veyed to Gueldres, immediately marched out 
with his whole garrison to invest that place. 
The same imperfect account being transmitted 
to Holland, filled the whole province with con¬ 
sternation. The States forthwith assembling, 
resolved that all their fofce® should march im¬ 
mediately to Gueldres, and threaten the gar¬ 
rison of the place with the utmost extremities, 
unless theugpuld immediately deliver the ge¬ 
neral. before these orders could b«*dcs- 

patched, the earl arrived at the Hague, to the 
jnexpiessihle joy of the people, who already 
looked upon him as their saviour and protector. 

•« 

THE IMPERIALISTS ARE WORSTED AT 
FR 1 DLINGUEN. 

The French arms were not quite so unfortu¬ 
nate on the Rhine as in Flanders. The elector 
of Havana surprised the city of Dim inSuabia, 
by a stratagem, and then declared for France, 
which had by this time complied with all his 
demands. The diet of the empire assembled at 
Katishon, were so incensed at his conduct in 
seizing the i!!t\ of Dim by perfidy, that they 
presented a memorial to his Imperial majesty, 
requesting he would proceed agaiust the elector, 
according to the constitutions of the empire. 
They resolved, by a plurality of voice?*, to de¬ 
clare war in the name of the empire against 
the French king and the duke of Anjou, for 
having invaded seveial fiefs of the empire m 
July, the archbishopric of Cologn, and the! 
dioeese of Liege: and they forbad the ministers* 
of Bavaria and Cologn to appear in the general 
dier. In vain did these powers protest*against 
their proceedings. The empires declaration of 
war via* published and notified, in the name of 
Ihe diet, to the Airdinul of Limtrrg, the eni 
peror’s commissioner. Mean while the French 
made themselves masters of Neuhurgh, in the 
circle of Suahia, while Louis prill A? of BadAi, 
being weakened by sending off detachments, 
was obliged to lie inactive in bis camp near 
Tridlingucn. The French army was divided 
into two bodies, commanded by the # marquis 
de Villars, and the count deGuiscard; and the 
prince, thinking himself in danger iff being 
enclosed by the enemy, resolved to decamp. 
Villers immediately passed the Khiii£, ty) fall 
upon him in his retreat, §n«i an obstinate en¬ 
gagement ensuing, the Imperialists were over¬ 
powered by numbers. The prince,•having lost 
two thousand men, abandoned the field of 
battle to the enemy, together with his baggage, 
artillery, and ammunition, and retired towards 
Stauffen, without being pursued. The French 
army, even after they had gained the battle, 
were unaccouutahly seized with such a panic, 
that if the Imperial general had faced them 
with two regiments, he would have snatched 


the victory from Villars, who was upon this 
occasion saluted mareschal of France by the 
soldiers; and next day the town of Fridlinguen 
surrendered. The prince being joined by some 
troops under general Thuugeit, and other re¬ 
inforcements, resolved to give battle to the 
enemy; but Villars decFmed an engagement,' 
cmd repassed the Rhine. Towards the latter 
end of October, count Tallard, audtjic marquis 
de Lo marie, with a body of eighteen thousand 
men, reduced Triers and Traerbach: on the 
other hand, the prince of Hesse-Cassel, with a 
detachment from the allied auny at Liege, 
retooR from the French the towns of Zincb, 
Lintz, Brisac, and Andcinach. 

* # 

BATTLE OF LUZZARA, IS ITALY. 

In Italy, prince Eugene laboured under a 
total neglect of the Imperial court, where his 
enemies, on pretence of supporting the king of 
the Romans in his first campaign, weaned the 
emperor’s attention entirely from his affairs 
on the other side of the Alps; so that he left 
his best army to moulder away for want of 
recruits and reinforcements. The prince, thus 
abandoned, could not prevent the duke de 
Vendome from relieving Mantua, and was 
obliged to iclinquish some other places he had 
taken. Philip king of Spain, being inspired 
with the ambition of putting an end to the 
war this eountfy, sailed in person for Naples, 
where he was # visitjfd by the cardinal-legate, 
witji a compliment*from the pope; yet lie 
could not obtain the investiture of the kingdom 
from Ills holiness. The emperor, however, was 
so disgusted at the embassy which the pope 
had sent to Philip, that^he ordered his ambas¬ 
sador at Rome to withdraw. Philip proceeded 
from Naples to Tinal, under comov of the 
French fleet which bad brought him to Italy: 
here he had an interview with the duke of 
Savov, who began to be alarmed at the pros¬ 
pect of the French king’s being master of the 
Milanese; and, in a letter to the duke de Ven- 
dony?, he forbade him to engage prince Eugene 
until he himself should arrive in the camp. 
Prince Eugene, understanding that the French 
army intended to attack Luzzara anil Guas- 
talla, passed the Po, with an army of about 
half the nuffiber of the enemy, and posted 
himself behind the dike of Zero, in such a 
%naiiner that theoFrench were ignorant of his 
situation. «»Je concluded, that on their arrival 
at the ground they had chosen, the horse 
would march out to forage, while the rest of 
the army would he employed in pitching tents, 
and providing for their refreshment. His de¬ 
sign was to seize that opportunity of attacking 
them, not doubting that he should ohtain a 
complete victory : but he was disappointed by 
mere accident. An adjutant, with an advanced 
guard, had the curiosity to ascend the dike. 
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in order to view the country, when he dis¬ 
covered the Imperial infantry lying' on their 
faces and their horse in the rear, ranged in 
order of battle. The French camp was im¬ 
mediately alarmed: and as the intermediate 
ground was covered with hedges,which obliged 
the assailants to dc£le, the enemy were iu a 
posture of defence before the Imperialists couftl 
advance to action: nevertheless, the prince 
attacked them with great vivacity, in hopes 
of disordering their line, which gave way in 
several places: bpt night interposing, he was 
obliged to desist; and in a few days the french 
reduced Luzzara'and Guastalla. The prince, 
however, maintained his post, aud Philip, re¬ 
turned to Spain, without having obtaiiftd any 
considerable advantage. ^ 

KING OF SWEDEN DEI EATS AUGUSTUS 
AT L1SSOU. 

The French king employed all his artifice 
anrf intrigues in raising up new enemies against I 
the confederates. He is said to have bribed 
count Mansfield, president of the council of 
war at Vienna, to withhold the supplies from 
prince Eugene in Italy. At the Ottoman 
Porte he had actually gained over the visir, 
who engaged to renew the war with the em¬ 
peror. But the mufti and all the other great 
officers were averse to the design, and the visir 
iell a sacrifice to their resentment. § Louis 
continued to broil the kingdom of Poland by 
means of the cardinal-primate. The ysung 
king of Sweden advanced to Lissau, where he 
defeated Augustus. Then he took possession 
of Cracow, and raised contribhtionr; nor could 
he be persuaded to retreat, although the Mus¬ 
covites *and Lithuanians had ravaged Livdhia, 
and even made an irruption into Sweden. 

FRUITLESS EXPEDITION TO CADIZ. 

The operations of the combined squadrons 
at sea did not fully answer the expectation of 
the public. On the twelfth day of May. sir 
John Munden sailed with twelve ships, to 
intercept a French squadron appointed as a 
convoy to a new viceroy of Mexico, from Co¬ 
runna to the West Indies. Oil the twenty- 
eighth day of the month, he cHased fourteen 
sail of French ships into Corunna. Then he 
called a council of war, in wkich it was agreed* 
that as the place was strongly fqf*fied, and by 
the intelligence they bad received, it Appeared 
that seventeen of the enemy's f hips oflvar rods 
at anchor in the harbour, it would be expe¬ 
dient for them to follow the latter part o^tjieir 
instructions, by which they were directed to 
cruise in soundings for the protection of the 
trade, lhey returned accordingly, and being 
distressed by want of provisions, came into 
port, to the general discontent oJ the nation. 


For the satisfaction of the people, sir John 
Munden was tried by a court martial, and 
acquitted; but as this miscarriage had ren¬ 
dered him very unpopular, prince George 
dismissed Mm from the service. We have 
already hinted, that king William had pro¬ 
jected a scheme to induce Cadiz, with inten¬ 
tion to act afterwards against the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies. This design 
queen Aune resolved to put in execution. 
Sir George Rooke commanded and 

| the'duke of Ormond^vas appointed general of 
the land forces destined for this expedition. 
The combined squadrons amounted to fifty 
ships of the line, exclusive of frigates, fire¬ 
ships, and smaller vessels; and the number 
of soldiers embarked was not far short of 
fourteen thousand. In the latter end of June 
the B fleet sailed from St. Helen’s: on the 
twelfth of August they anchored at the *dis- 
tnnee of two leagues from Cadiz. Next day 
the duke of Ormond summoned the duke de 
Urancaccio, who was governor, to submit to the 
house of Austria; but that officer answered, he 
would acquit himself honourably of the trust 
reposed in him by the king. Oii ff the fifteenth 
the duke of Ortnond landed with his forces in 
the bay of Bulls, under cover of a smart fire 
from some frigates, and repulsed a body of 
Spanish cavalry: then he summoned the go¬ 
vernor of Fort St. Catharine’s to surrender; 
and received an answer, importing, that the 
garrison was prepared for his reception. A 
declaration was published in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, intimating, that the allies did not come 
as eqt mies to Spain ; but only to free them 
from the yoke of France, and assist them m 
establishing themselves under the government 
of the house of Austria. These professions pro¬ 
duced very little effect among the Spaniards, 
who were either cooled in tffeir attachment to 
that family, or provoked by the excesses of the 
English troops. These Inning taken posses.- 
sibn of Tor? St. Catharine, and Port St. Mary’s, 
instead of protecting, plundered the natives, 
notwithstanding the strict orders issued by the 
duke of Ormond, to prevent this scandalous 
practice; even some general officers were con¬ 
cerned in the pillage, A battery was raised 
againsr*Montagorda fort opposite to the Pun- 
tal : 9 but the attempt miscarried, and the 
troopp \^ere reimbarked. 

• • 

SPANISH GALLEONS TAKEN- AND 
* DESTROYED. 

• Captain Hardy having been sent to water 
in Lagos bay, received intelligence that the 
galleons from the West-liulies had put into 
Vigo, under convoy of a French squadron, lie 
sailed immediately in quest of sir George 
Rooke, who wag now on his voyage hack to 
England, and falling in with him on the sixth 
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day uf October, communicated the substance 
of what be bad learned. Rooke immediately 
called a council of war, in which it was deter¬ 
mined to alter their course, and attack the 
enemy at Vigo. He forthwith ^etached some 
small vessels for intelligence, and received a 
confirmation, that the galleons, and the squad¬ 
ron commanded by Chateau Renault, werei 
actually in the harbour. They sailed thither, 
and appeared before the place on the eleventh 
day g[O^Mfrer. The passage into the harbour 
was narrow, secured Jby batteries, forte, and 
breast-works on each side; by a strong boom, 
consisting of iron chains, top-masts, and ca¬ 
bles, moored at each end to a seventy-gun 
shTp; and fortified within by five ships of the 
same strength, lying athwart the channel, with 
their broadsides to the oiling. As the first and 4 
second rates of the combined fleets were too 
large to enter, the admirals shifted thAr flags 
into smaller ships; and a division of five-and- 
twenty English and Dutch ships of the line, 
with their fiigates, fireships, and ketches, was 
destined for the service* In order to facilitate 
the attack, the duke of Ormoud landed with 
live-and-twenty hundred men, at the distance 
of six milft from Vigo, and took by assault a 
fort, and platfoim of forty pieces of cannon, at 
the entrance of the harbour. The British en¬ 
sign was no sooner seen flying at the top of 
this fort, than the ships advanced to the attack. 
Vice-admiral llopson, in the Torbay, crowding 
all his sail, ran directly against the boom, 
which was broken by the first shock • then the 
whole squadron entered the harbour, through 
a prodigious fire from the enemy’s ships jfnd 
batteries. These last, however, w?re soon 
stormed and taken by the grenadiers who had 
been landed. The great ships lay against the 
forts at each side of the harbour, which in a 
little time th^ silenced; though vice-admiral 
Hopson narrowly escaped from a fireship by 
which he was hoarded. After a very vigorous 
engagement, the French, finding themselves 
unable to cope with such an adversary, re¬ 
solved to destroy their ships and galleons, that 
they might not fail into the hands of the vic¬ 
tors. They accordingly burned and ran ashore 
eight slops and as many advice-bolt^; but ten 
<dnps of war were taken, together with eleven 
galleons. Though they had secured the best 
part of their plate and merchandise before the 
English fleet arrived, the value # of # fourteqji 
millions of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 
commodities,* was destroyed ip six galleons 
that perished; and about half that value was 
brought off by the conquerors; so that this 
was a dreadful blow to the enemy, and a noble 
acquisition to the allies. Immediately after 
this exploit, sir George Rooke was joined by 
sir Cloudesly Shovel, who had been sent out 
with a squadron to intercept the galleons. 
Thu officer was left to bring home the prizes, 
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and dismantle the fortifications, while Rooke 
returned in triumph to England. 

ADMIRAL BENBOW'S ENGAGEMENT 
WITH DU CASSE. 

The gloty which the English acquired in 
this expedition was in ftmie measure tarnished 
by the conduct of some officers in the West- 
Indies. Thither admiral Benbotv had been 
detached with a squadron of ten sail, in the 
course of the preceding year. At Jamaica he 
received intelligence, that monsieur Du Casse 
was *111 the neighbourhood of Hispaniola, and 
resolved to beat up to that island. At Leogane 
be fell in with a French ship of fifty guns, 
which her captain ran aShore and blew up. He 
took several other vessels, and having alarmed 
Petit-Guavas, bore away for Douna Maria bay, 
where be understood that Du Casse had sailt^ 
for the coast of Carthagena. Benbow resolved 
to follow the same course; and on the nine¬ 
teenth of August discovered the enemy's squad¬ 
ron near Saint Martha, consisting of ten tail, 
steering along shore. He formed the line, and 
an engagement ensued, in which he was very 
ill seconded by some of his captains. Never¬ 
theless, the battle continued till night, and he 
determined to renew it next morning, when 
he perceived all his ships at the distance of 
three or four miles astern, except the Ruby, 
commanded b^ captain George Walton, who 
joiifed him ifi plying the enemy with chase- 
otitis. On the t\enty-first these two ships 
engaged the French squadron; and the Ruby 
was so disabled, that the admiral was obliged 
to send her l*ack to Jamaica. Next daj the 
Greenwich, commanded by Wade, was five 
leagues astern; and*the wind changing, the 
enemy had the advantage of the weather-gage. 
On the twenty-third the admiral renewed the 
battle with his single ship, unsustained by the 
rest of the squadron. Ou the twenty-fourth 
his leg was shattered by a chain-shot; not¬ 
withstanding which accident, he remained ou 
the qTiarter-deek in a cradle, and continued 
ttie engagement. One of the largest ships of 
the enemy lying like a wreck upon the water, 
four sail of the Engh*h squadron poured their 
broadsides into her, and then rail to leeward, 
without typying any regard to the signal for 
battle. Then the French bearing down upon 
the admiral with their whole force, shot away 
his main-top-fail-yard, and damaged his rig- 
gingfein fifth a manner, that he was obliged to 
lie by aud refit, while they took their disabled 
ship in tow.• During this interval, he called 
a council of his captains, and expostulated 
•with them on their behaviour. They observed, 
that the French were very strong, and advised 
hiui to desist. He plainly perceived that he 
was betrayed, and with the utmost reluctance 
returned to Jamaica, having not only lost a 
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leg, but also received a large wound in his 
face, and another in his arm, while he in per¬ 
son attempted to board the French admiral. 
Exasperated at the treachery of his captains, he 
granted a commission to rear-admiral Whet¬ 
stone, and other officers, to hold a court-mar¬ 
tial, and try them for cowardice. •Hudson, of 
the Feudennis, died before his trial: Kirby and < 
Wade were convicted, and sentenced to be 
shot: Constable, of the Windsor, *was cashiered 
and imprisoned: Vincent, of the Falmouth, 
and Fogg, the admiral's own captain of the 
Breda, were convicted of having signed a paper, 
that they would not /ight under Bcnbow's Com¬ 
mand ; but, as they behaved gallantly in the 
action, the court inflicted upon them no oilier 
punishment than thaffof a provisional suspen¬ 
sion. Captain Walton had likewise joined .in 
the conspiracy, while he wa* heated with the 
^unes of intoxication; hut he afterwards re¬ 
nounced the engagement, and fought with 
admirable courage until his ship was disabled. 
The boisterous manner of Benbow had pro¬ 
duced this base confederacy. He was a rough 
seaman; but remarkably brave, honest, and 
experienced. [See note S, at the end qf this 
Pol] He took this miscarriage so much to 
heart, that he became melancholy, and his 
grief co-operating with the fever occasioned by 
his wounds, put a period to his life. Wade and 
Kirby were sent home in the Bristol; and, on 
their arrival at Plymouth, shgt on board of 
the ship, by virtue of a dead warrant for tfieir 
immediate execution, whicl/had lain there for 
some time. The same precaution had been 
taken in alls the western ports, in order to 
prevent applications intheir favour. % 

A NEW PARLIAMENT. • 

During these transactions, the queen seemed 
to be happy in the affection of her subjects. 
Though the continuance of the parliament was 
limited to six months after the king's decease, 
she dissolved it by proclamation before the 
ierin was expired: and issued writs for electing 
another, in which the tory interest predomi¬ 
nated. In the summer the queen gave au¬ 
dience to the count de Platens, envoy-extra- 
ordinary from the elector of Hanover; then 
she made a progress with her husbigid to Ox- 
lord, Bath, and Bristol, where she was received 
with all the marks of the mostjgenuine affec¬ 
tum. The new parliament meetin| on the 
twentieth day of October, Mr. Hurley# was 
chosen speaker. The queen in her sjpjeeh 
declared, she had summoned ttittm to assist 
her in carrying on the just and necessary war 
m which the nation was engaged. Site desirefcf 
the commons would inspect the accounts of 
the public receipts and payments, that if any 
abuses hud crept into the management of the 
finaucet, they might be ileleeWd, and tb* dl 


| fenders punished. She told them, that the 
I funds assigned in the last parliament had not 
produced the sums granted; and that the de¬ 
ficiency was not supplied even by the hundred 
thousand pounds which she had paid from her 
own revenue tor the public service. She ex¬ 
pressed her concern for the disappointment at 
.Cadiz, as well as for the abuses committed at 
Port St. Mary's, which had obliged her to give 
directions for the strictest examination of the » 
particulars. She hoped they woubh^mj^time 
to consider of some better and more effectual 
method to prevent the exportation of wool, 
and improve that manufacture, which she was 
determined to encourage. She professed a 
firm persuasion, that the affection of her sub¬ 
jects was the surest pledge of their duty and 
obedience. She promised to defend and main¬ 
tain the church as by law established; and 
to prtfcect her subjects in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of all their rights and liberties. Site 
protested, that she relied on their care of her: 
she said her interest and theirs were inse¬ 
parable ; and that her endeavours should 
never be wanting to make them all safe and 
happy. She was presented with a very' affec¬ 
tionate address from either house/ congratu¬ 
lating her upon the glorious success of her 
arms, and those of her allies, under the com¬ 
mand of the ear) of Marlborough: but that of 
the commons was distinguished by an impli¬ 
cated reproach on the late reign, importing, 
that the wonderful progress of her majesty's 
arms under the earl of Marlborough had sig¬ 
nally “ retrieved" the ancient honour and glory 
of*the English nation. This expression had 
excited h warm debate in the house, in the 
course of which many severe reflections were 
made on the memory of king William. At 
length, the question was put, whether the word 
M retrieved" shqpld remain ? auif carried in the 
affirmative, by a majority of one hundred. 

DISPUTES between Tin: TWO HOUSES. 

The strength of the tories appeared in 
nothing more conspicuous than in their en¬ 
quiry concerning controverted elections. The 
borough "Hiiulon, near Salisbury, was con¬ 
victed of bribery, and a bill brought in for 
disfranchising the town: yet no vote passed 
against the person who exercised this cor- 
igjption , 9 because he hapjjpned to be a tory. 
Mr. Howe was declared duly elected for Glou¬ 
cestershire, thgugh the majority ef the electors 
ljad voted for the other candidate. Sir John 
Paekington exhibited a complaint against the 
bishop of Worcester and his son, for having 
endeavoured to prevent his election : the com¬ 
mons having taken it into consideration, re¬ 
solved, that the proceedings of William lord 
bishop of Worcester, and his son. had been 
malicious, unchristian, and arbitrary, in high 
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violation of the liberties and privileges of the 
commons of England. They voted an address 
to the queen, desiring her to remove the fa* 
ther from the office of lord-almoner; and they 
ordered the attorney-general to pwsecute the 
son, after his privilege as member of the con¬ 
vocation should be expired. A counter ad¬ 
dress was immediately voted, and presented 
by the lords, beseeching her majesty would 
nyt remove the bishop of Worcester from the 
place oflopfr. Jmoner, until he should be found 
guilty usome crime by ^M e course of law; as 
it was the undoubted right of every lord of 
parliament, and of every subject of England, 
to have an opportunity to make his defence 
bcforl* he suffers any sort of punishment. The 
queen said she hail not as yet received any 
complaint against the bishop of Worcester: 
but she looked upon it as her undoubted right 
to continue or displace any servant atlending 
upon her own person, when she should think 
proper. The peers having received this answer, 
unanimously resolved, That no lord of their 
house ought to suffer any sort of punishment 
by any proceedings of the house of commons, 
otherwise than according to the known ami , 
ancient rules* and methods of parliament. 
When the commons attended the queen with 
their address against the bishop, she said she 
was sorry there was occasion for such a re¬ 
monstrance, and that the bishop of Worcester 
should no longer continue to supply the place 
of her almoner. This regard to their address 
was a flagrant proof of tier partiality to the 
tories, who seemed to justify her attachment 
by their compliance and liberality. # 

THE LORDS ENQUIRE INTO THE CON¬ 
DUCT OF SIR GEORGE ROOKE. 

I*n deliberating Sli the supplies, fliey agreed 
to all the demands of the ministry. They 
toted forty thousand seamen, and the like 
number of laud forces, to act in conjunct ioi* 
with those of the allies. For the maintenance j 
of these last, they granted eight hundred 
and thirty-three thousand eight hundred and | 
twenty-six pounds; besides three hundred anji 
fifty thousand pounds for guards and garri¬ 
sons ; seventy thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-three pounds for ordnance; and fifty- 
one thousand eight hundred and forty.-tlyrce 
pounds for subsidies to th# allies. Lord Shan¬ 
non arriving with the news of the success at 
Vigo, the queen appointed a day of thanks¬ 
giving for the signal success of her arms under 
the earl of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond, « 
and sir George Rooke; and, on that day, 
which was the twelfth of November, she went 
in state to St. Paul's church, attended by both 
houses of pailiament. Next day the peers 
voted the thanks of their house to the duke 
of Ormond for his services at Vigo; and, at 


the same time, drew up an address to the 
queen, desiring she would order the duke of 
Ormond and sir, George Rooke to lay before 
them au account of their proceedings: a 
request with which her majesty complied. 
Those two officers were likewise thanked by 
the house of commons: wice-admiral Hopson 
Aas kuighted, and gratified with a consider¬ 
able pension. .The duke of Ornnftid, at his 
return from the expedition, complained openly 
of Rooke’s conduct, and seemed determined 
to subject him to a public^ accusation; but 
that officer was such a favourite among the 
commons, ‘that the court was afraid to dis¬ 
oblige them by an impeachment, and took 
great flains to mitigate thmluke*s resentment. 
This nobleman was appointed lord-lieutenant 
oi Ireland, and Rooke was admitted into the 
privy-council. A motion, however, being made 
in the house of lords, that the admiral’s in- 
structions and journals relating to the last 
expedition might be examined, a committee 
was appointed for that purpose, and prepared 
an unfavourable report: but it was iejected 
by a majority of the house; and they \otcd, 
That sir George Rooke had done his duty, 
pursuant to the councils of war, like a brave 
officer, to the honour of the British nation. 

THE PARLIAMENT MAKE A SETTLE¬ 
MENT ON .PRINCE GEORGE. 

• t 

On the twenty-first^day of November, the 
queea sent a message to the bouse of com¬ 
mons by Mr. Secretary Hedges, recommend¬ 
ing further provision for the prince her hus¬ 
band, in c aft 1 lie should Survive her. This 
message being considered^ Mr. Howe moved, 
that Plie yeaily sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds should be settled on the priuce, in ease 
he should survive her majesty. No opposition 
was made to the proposal; but warm debates 
were excited by a clause in the bill, exempt¬ 
ing the prince from that part of the act of 
succession«l>y which strangers, though natu¬ 
ralized, were rendered incapable of holding 
employments. This clause related only to 
those who should be naturalized in a future 
reign; and indeed was calculated as a re 
strict ion upon the house of Hanover. Many 
Members argutd against the clause of ex¬ 
emption, because it seemed to imply, that 
persons aheady naturalized would be excluded 
from emrioyiftmits in the next reign, though 
already possessed of the right of natural-bom 
subjects, ir consequence plainly contradictory 
to the meaning of the act. Others opposed it, 
because the lords had already resolved by a 
vote, that they would never pass any hill sent 
up from the commons, to which a clause 
foreign to the bill should be tacked; and this 
clause they affirmed to he a tack, as an iucu 
pacify t< hold <mplo\inents was a«rimuu- 
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stance altogether distinct from a settlement merce and correspondence with Trance and 
in money . The queen expressed uncommon Spain on the part of the states-general. Ihe 
eagerness in behalf of this bill; and ibe court lords presented an address to the queen on the 
influence was managed so successfully, that same subject, and to the same effect; and she 
it passed through both houses, though not owned thatfthc condition was absolutely neces* 
without an obstinate opposition#and a formal sary for the good of the whole alliance. The 
protest by seven aneftwenty peers. Dutch, even after the declaration of war, had 

carried on a traffic with the French; and, at 
MARLSoROUGH CREATED A DUKE. thifc veiy juncture, Louis found it impossible 

to make remittances of money to the cleetpr 
The earl of Marlborough arriving in Eng- of Bavaria in Germany, and t«afe*j^Jprces in 
land about the hitter end of November, re- Italy, except through the channel of English, 
eeivtd the thanks of the commons «for his Dutch, and Geneva merchants. The states- 
great and signal services, which were so ac- general, though shocked at the imperious 
ceptable to the queen, that she created him manner id which the parliament of England 
a duke, gratified ffim with a pension of five prescribed their conduct, complied wifh the 
thousand pounds upon the revenue of the pq§t- demand without hesitation, and published a 
office during his natural life ; and, in a nits- prohibition of all commerce with the subjects 
sage to the commons, expressed a desire that of franco and Spain, 
they would find some method to settle it on * 

the heirs mule of his body. This intimation «A BILL FOR PREVENTING OCCASIONAL 
was productive of warm debates, during which CONFORMITY, 

sif Christopher Musgrave observed, that he 

would not derogate from the duke’s eminent The commons of this parliament had no¬ 
services; but he affirmed his grace had been thing more at heart than a hill against occa- 
very well paid for them by the profitable em- sional conformity. The tories affected to de¬ 
ployments which he and his dutches enjoyed, tmguish themselves as the only true friends to 
The duke, understanding that the commons the church and monarchy; and they hated the 
were heated by the subject, begged her ma- dissenters with a mixture of spiritual ami po- 
josry would rather forego her gracious me-.- litieal disgust. They looked upon these last 
sage in his behalf, than ergate any uneasiness as an intruding sect, which constituted great 
on his account, which might embartass her part of the whig faction that extorted such 
affairs, and be of ill consequence to the public, immense sums of money from the nation in 
Then she sent another message to the house, the late reign, and involved it in pernicious 
signifying that the duke of Marlborough hack engagements, from whence it had no prospect 
declined her interposition^ Notwithstanding of deliverance. They considered them as 
this declaration, ttie commons ifl a body pre- encroaching schismatics that disgraced and 
sentetf an address, acknowledging the eminent cifdaugercd the hierarchy; and those of their 
services of the duke of Marlborough, yet ex- own communion, who recommended modera- 
pressing their apprehension of making a pre- turn, they branded with the epithets of luke- 
ccdent to alienate the revenue of the crown, warm chrtstians, betrayfrs, and apostates, 
which had been so much reduced by the exor- Tiny now resolved to approve themselves 
hit ant grants of the late reign, and so lately zealous foils of tlic church, by seizing the 
settled and secured by her majesty's unpa- first opportunity that was in their power to 
rallelcd grace and goodness. Thcf*queen was distress the dissenters. In order to pave the 
satisfied with their apology; hut their*refusal way to this persecution, sermons were preached, 
in all probability helped to alienate the duke and pamphlets were printed, to blacken the 
from the tories, with whom he had been hi- fharaster of the sect, and inflame the popular 
therto connected. resCntinent against them. On the fourth day 

of November, Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. John, and 
COMMERCE PROHIBITED BETWEEN ft * r - Anuesley, wore ordered by the bouse of 
HOLLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN* commons to bring in a bill for preventing 

w occasional conformity. In the preamble, all 

In the beginning of January,^he^jueen gave persecution for conscience sake was con- 
the house of commons to understand, that the demned*. nevertheless, it enacted, that all 
states-general had pressed fler to a1r r meiit*hcr those who had taken the sacrament and test 
forces, as the only means to render ineffec-* for offices of trust, or the magistracy of oorpo- 
tual the great and early preparation$*>f the rations, and afterwards frequented any meeting 
enemy. The commons immediately resolved, of dissenters, should be disabled from holding 
that ten thousand men should be hired, as their employments, pay a fine of one hundred 
an augmentation of the forces to act in con- pounds, and five pounds for every day in which 

junction with the allies; but on condition that they continued to act in their employments 

au immediate stop should be put to all com- after having been at any such meeting: they 
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were also rendered incapable of holding any 
other employment, till after one whole years 
conformity; and, upon a relapse, the penalties 
and time of incapacity were doubled. The 
promoters of the bill alleged, that an estab¬ 
lished religion and national church were abso¬ 
lutely necessary, when so many impious men 
pretended to inspiration, and deluded such 
numbers of the people: that the most effec¬ 
tual way to preserve this national church, 
wouItU^h* maintenance of the civil power in 
the hands of those whogexpressed their regard 
to the church in their principles and practice: 
that the parliament, by the corporation and 
test acts, thought they had raised a sufficient 
barrier to the hierarchy, never imagining that 
a set of men would rise up, whose consciences 
would be too tender to obey the laws, but 
hardened enough to break them: that, t as the* 
IdSt reign began with an act in fa\our of dis¬ 
senters, so the commons were desirous thatCSn 
the beginning of her majesty’s auspicious go¬ 
vernment, an act should pass in favour of the 
church of England: that this bill did not in¬ 
trench on the act of toleration, or deprive the 
dissenters any privileges they enjoyed hy 
law, or add any thing to the legal rights of the 
church of England: that occasional conformity 
was an evasion of the law, by which the dis¬ 
senters might insinuate themselves into the 
management of all corporations: that a separ¬ 
ation from the church, to which a man’s con¬ 
science will allow him occasionally to conform, 
is a mere schism, which in itself was sinful, 
without the superaddition of a temporal law 
make it an offence: that the toleration mas in¬ 
tended only for the ease of tender consciences, 
and not to give a licence lor occasional* con¬ 
formity : that conforming ami mm-conforming 
were contradictions; for nothing hut a fit in 
persuasion that the terms of cdlmnuuion re¬ 
quired are sinful and unlawful could justify 
the one ; ami this plainly comlenyis the other. 
The member* who opposed the hill argued, tTiat 
the dissenters were generally well affected to 
the present constitution: that to bring any real 
hardship upon them, or give rise to jealousies 
and fears at such a juncture, might be attcyded 
with dangerous consequences: that tin? tolera¬ 
tion had greatly contributed to the # security 
and reputation of the church, and fNainly 
proved, tint liberty of conscience and^entlc 
measures were the moit effectual means for in¬ 
creasing the votaries of the church, and dimi¬ 
nishing the nutnber of dissentcift; that the 
dissenters could not be termed schismatics 
without bringing a heavy charge upon rtie 
church of England, which had not only tole¬ 
rated such schism, hut even allowed com¬ 
munion with the reformed churches abroad : 
that the penalties of this bill were more severe 
than those which the laws imposed on papists, 
for assisting at the most solemn act of their 


religion: in a word, that toleration and ten¬ 
derness had been always productive of peace 
and union, whereas persecution had never failed 
to excite disorder, and extend superstition. 
Many alterations and mitigations were pro¬ 
posed, without effect. In the course of the 
debates, the dissenters*were mentioned and 
reviled with great acrimony; and the bill 
passed the lo%er house by virtue w»f a consi¬ 
derable majority. 

The lords, apprehensive that the commons 
would tack it to some money-bill, voted, that 
the iymexing any clause to a money-bill was 
contrary to the constitution of the English go¬ 
vernment, and the usage of parliament. The 
bill ftiet with a very wa#rn opposition in the 
# upper house, where a considerable portion of 
the whig interest still remained. These mem¬ 
bers believed that the intention of the bill was 
to model corporations, so as to eject all those 
who would not vote in elections for the lories. 
Some imagined this was a preparatory step 
towards a repeal of the toleration ; and utfitrs 
concluded that the promoters of the hill de¬ 
signed to raise such disturbances at home, as 
would discourage the allies abroad, and render 
the prosecution of the war impracticable. The 
majority of the bishops, and among these 
Burnet of Sarum, objected against it on the 
principles of moderation, and from motives uf 
conscience. Nevertheless, as the court sup¬ 
ported this measure with its whole pow'*r ami 
influence, the bdl toiadc its way through the 
hoWse, though not without alterations and 
amendments, which were rejectedjw the com¬ 
mons. The lower house pretended, that the 
lords had ffb rigTit to altef any fines and penal¬ 
ties that the commons should fix in bills sent 
up°for their concurrence, on the supposition, 
that those weie matters concerning money, 
the peculiar province of the lower house: the 
lords ordered a minute enquiry to Vie made into 
all the rolls of parliament since the reign of 
Henry the Seventh ; and a great number of 
instance were found, in which the lord* had 
bejfUn the clauses imposing fines ami penal¬ 
ties, altered the penalties which had been fixed 
hy the commons, and even changed the uses 
to which they were applied. The precedents 
were entered in the hooks: but the commons 
resolved to maintain their point without en¬ 
gaging in any dispute upon the subject. After 
’warm debates, sftd a free conference between 
the tvw> hfcases, the lords adhered to their 
amcmlRitMits, though this resolution was carried 
•hy a majority 6 f one vote only : the commous 
persisted in rejecting them; the bill miscar- 
rind, and both houses publUhed their proceed¬ 
ings, hy way of appeal to the nation, [See 
note T, at the end of this Fol .] A bill was now 
brought into the lower house, granting an¬ 
other year's consideration to those who had not 
taken th e oath abjuring the pretended prince 
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of Wales. The lords added three clauses, im¬ 
porting, that those persons who should take 
the oath within the limited time might return 
to their benefices and employments, unless 
they should be already legally filled ; that any 
person endeavouring to defeat tly* succession 
to the crown, as now limited by law, should be 
deemed guilty of high treason: and that thtf 
oath of abjuration should be imposed upon the 
subject s iti I reland. The commons made some 
opposition to the first clause; hut, at length, 
the question being^put, Whether they should 
agree to the amendments, it was earriedjn the 
affirmati ve by one Voice. 

ENQUIRY into Trffc PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

i 

No object engrossed more time, or produced 
more violent debates, than did the enquiry 
into the public accounts. The commissioners 
appointed for tlm purpose pretended to have 
made great discoveries. They charged the 
etfrl# of Kauelagh, pay master* general of the 
army, with flagrant mismanagement. He ac¬ 
quitted himself in such a manner as screened 
him from all seventy of punishment: never¬ 
theless, they expelled him from the house for 
a high crime and misdemeanor, in misapply¬ 
ing several sums of the public money; and he 
thought proper to resign his employment. A 
long address was prepared and presented to 
the queen, attributing the national dfbt to 
mismanagement of the # Vunds; complaining 
that the old methods of the exchequer bad 
been neglected; and that iniquitous frauds 
had been committed by the commissioners of 
the prizes. Previous? to this remonliranee, the 
house, in consequence Af the report of the com¬ 
mittee, had passed several severe resolutions, 
parliduarly against Charles lord Halifax, audi¬ 
tor of the receipt of the exchequer, as having 
neglected his duty, and been guilty of a breach 
of trust. For these reasons, they actually be- 
sought the queen, in an address, that she 
would give directions to the attorney-general 
to prosecute him for the said offences; andftshe 
promised to comply with their request. On 
the other hand, the lords appointed a com¬ 
mittee to examine all the observations which 
the commissioners of accounts Ijad offered to 
both houses. They ascribed the national debt 
to deficiencies in the funds : they acquitted lord 
Halifax, the lords of the treasury, and their 
officers, whom the commons had a&'usad; and 
represented these circumstances in an ^address 
to the queen which was aftirwards ’"prnteef 
with the vouchetb tu every particular. This 
difference blew up a fierce flame of discordXw?- 
iween the two houses, which manifested their 
mutual animosity in speeches, votes, resolu¬ 
tions, and conferences. The commons affirmed, 
that no cognizance the lords could take of the 
public accounts would enable them to supply 


any deficiency, or appropriate any surplusage 
of the public money: that they could neither 
acquit nor condemn any person whatsoever, 
upon any enquiry arising originally in their 
own house; And that their attempt to acquit 
Charles lord Halifax was unparliamentary. 
The lords insisted upon their right to take 
cognizance originally of all public accounts : 
they affirmed, that in their resolutions, with 
respect to lord Halifax, they had proceeded ae* 
cording to the rules of justice. #hmy^wned f 
however, that their resolutions did not amount 
to any judgment or acquittal; but that find¬ 
ing a vote of the commons reflected upon a 
member of their house, they thought fit to give 
their opinion in their legislative capacity. )'he 
queen interposed by a message to the lords, 
desiring they would despatch the business in 
■wind) they were engaged. The dispute con¬ 
tinued even after this intimation : one con¬ 
ference was held after another, till at length 
both sides despaired of an accommodation. 
The lords ordered their proceedings to be 
printed, and the commons followed their ex* 
ample. Oil the twenty-seventh day of February 
the queen, having passed all the hijils that were 
ready for the rojal assent, ordered the lord 
keeper to prorogue the parliament, after having 
pronounced a speech, in the usual style. She 
thanked them for their zeal, affection, and 
despatch; declared, she would encourage and 
maintain the church as by law established; 
desired they would consider some further laws 
for restraining the great license assumed for 
publishing scandalous pamphlets and libel? ; 
and assured them, that -all her share of the 
prizes which might be taken in the war 
should be applied to the public service. By 
this time the earl of Rochester was entirely 
removed from the queen’s councils. Finding 
himself outweighed by the interest of the 
duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin, he 
had hccoinq sullen and intractable; and, ra¬ 
ther than repair to his government of Ireland, 
chose to resign the office, which, as we have 
already observed, was conferred upon the duke 
of Ormond, an accomplished nobleman, who 
had, acquired great popularity by the success 
of the Expedition to Vigo. The parties in the 
house of lords were so nearly matched, that 
the cfOeen, in order to ascertain an undoubted 
majority-in the next session, created four new 
peers, [&»£? note U^aPHhe end of this T / ol.'\ 
who had signalized themselves by the violence 
of their speeches in the house* of commons. 

IJISPUTES BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES 
OF CONVOCATION. 

The two houses of convocation, which were 
summoned with the parliament, bore a strong 
affinity with this assembly, by the different in¬ 
terests that prevailed in the upper and lower. 
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The last, in imitation of the commons, was 
desirous of branding the preceding reign; and 
it was with great difficulty that they concurred 
with the prelates in an address of congratu¬ 
lation to her majesty. Then theiftformer con¬ 
test was revived. The lower house desired, 
in an application to the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury ami his suffragans, that the matters in 
dispute concerning the manner of synodical 
proceedings, and the right of the lower bouse 
to ho ld ln ^ymediate assemblies, might be 
taken into consideration and speedily deter¬ 
mined. The bishops proposed, that in the 
intervals of sessions, the lower house might 
appoint committees to prepare matters; and 
wheA business should be brought regularly 
before them, the archbishop would regulate 
the prorogations in such a manner, that they 
should have sufficient time to sit and deliberate 
on she subject. This offer did not satisfy the 
lower house, which was emboldened to persist 
in its demand by a vote of the commons. 
These, in consequence of an address of thanks 
from the clergy, touching Mr. Lloyd, son to 
the bishop of Worcester, whom they ordered 
to be prosecuted after his privilege as member 
of the convocation should be expired, had re¬ 
solved, that they would on all occasions assert 
the just rights and privileges of the lower 
house of convocation. The prelates refused 
to depart from the archbishop's right of pro¬ 
roguing the whole convocation with consent 
of his suffragans. The lower house proposed 
to refer the controversy to the queeu’s decision. 
The bishops declined this expedient, as incon¬ 
sistent with the episcopal authority, and the 
presidency of the archbishop. The lower house 
having incurred the imputation of favouring 
presbytery, by this opposition to the bishops, 
entered in their books a declaration, acknow¬ 
ledging the ordeffof bishops as •superior to 
presbyters, and to he a divine apostolical in¬ 
stitution. Then they desired the Jnshops, in 
an address, to concur in settling the doctrine 
of the divine apostolical right of episcopacy, 
that it might be a standing rule of the church. 
They likewise presented a petition to the 
queen, complaining, that in the convocation 
called in the year 1700 , after an interruption 
of ten years, several questions having*arisen 
concerning the rights and liberties of •the 
lower house, the bishops had refused a verbal 
conference; arid afterwatdsfldeclined apioposal 
to submit the dispute to her majesty's deter¬ 
mination; they, therefore, fled for protection 
to her majesty, begging she would call the 
question into her own royal audience. Tht* 
queen promised to consider their petition, 
which was supported by the earl of Notting¬ 
ham ; and ordered their council to examine 
the affair, how it consisted with law and cus¬ 
tom. Whether their report was unfavourable 
to the lower house, or the queen was unwilling 
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to encourage the division, no other answer was 
made to their address. The archbishop re¬ 
plied to their request presented to the upper 
house, concerning the divine right of presby¬ 
tery, that the preface to the form of ordina¬ 
tion contained a declaration of three orders 
of ministers from the times of the apostles; 
Namely, bishops, priests, and deacons, to which 
they had subscribed: but he anA bis bre¬ 
thren conceived, that, without a royal licence, 
they had not authority to attempt, enact, pro- 
mulgc, or execute any ca^n, which should 
couoer/i either doctrine or, discipline. The 
lower house answered this declaration in very 
petulant terms; and the dispute subsisted when 
the piftdiauieut was prorogued. But these con¬ 
tests produced divisions through the whole 
body of the clergy, who ranged themselves in 
different factions, distinguished by the names 
of high-church and low-church. The first con¬ 
sisted of ecclesiastical tories; the other included 
those who professed revolution principles, and 
recommended moderation towards the disswf- 
ers. The high-church party reproach* d the 
other as time-seners, and preshyterians in 
disguise; anil were, in their turn, stigmatised 
as the friends and abettors of tyranny and 
persecution. At present, however, the tories 
both in church and state triumphed in the 
favour of tlieir sovereign. The right of par¬ 
liaments, the memory of the late king, and 
even tfre act limiting the succession of the 
house of Hanover, •^ecame the subjects of 
ridit^ile. The queen was flattered as possessor 
, of the prerogatives of the ancient Monarchy: 
the history* written by her grandfather, the 
earl of Clarftidon, was noft for the first time 
published, to inculcate ttie principles of obe¬ 
dience, and inspire the people with an abhor¬ 
rence of opposition to an anointed soveieign. 
Her majesty's hereditary right was deduced 
from Edward the Confessor, and, as heir of 
his pretended sanctity .and virtue, she was 
persuaded to touch persons afflicted with the 
king’s evil* according to the office inserted in 
the Mturgy for this occasion. 

ACCOUNT OF PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. 

The chang^ of the ministry in Scotland 
seemed favourable to the episcopalians and 
anti-revolutioners of that kingdom. The earls 
oF Marchmont, ivfelvil, Selkirk, Leven, and 
H\ndfonk wete laid aside: the earl of Seafield 
was appointed chancellor: the duke of J^ueens- 
b£rry, anfl the IdM viscount Tarbat, were de¬ 
clared secretaries of state: the marquis of An- 
nandlilc was made president of the council, ana 
the earl of Tullibardin lord privy-seal. A new 
parliament having been summoned, the carl of 
Seafield employed his influence so successfully, 
that a great number of anti-revolutioners were 
returned as members* The duke of Hamilton 
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had obtained from the queen a letter to the ter was read, in which she demanded a supply 
privy-council in Scotland, in w hich she ex- for the maintenance of the forces, advised them 
pressed her desire, that the preshyterian clergy to encourage 1 rade, and exhorted them to pro- 
should live in brotherly love and communion ceed with wisdom, prudence, and unanimity, 
with such dissenting: ministers of the reformed The duke oj Hamilton immediately offered the 
religion as were in possession of jjenefices, and draft of a bill for recognising her majesty’s 
lived with decency, jjud submission to the law. undoubted right and title to the imperial 
The episcopal clergy, encouraged by these e#- crown of Scotlaud, according to the declara- 
pressions Jn their favour, drew up an address tion of the estates of the kingdom, containing 
to the queen, imploring her protection; and the claim of right. It was immediately re- 
hum bly beseeching her to allow those parishes ceived; and at the second readiijg ^Jlhe q ueen s 
in which there was a majority of episcopal advocate offered an additional ciause^enoun- 
freeholders to bestow the benefice on ministers cing the penalties of treason against any person 
of their principle?. This petition was presented who should question her majesty’s right and 
by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, who were intro- title to the crown, or her exercise of the go- 
cluced by the duk^of Queensbury to Iter ma- vernment, from her actual entry to the same, 
jesly. She assured them of her protection and This, after a long and warm debate, was car- 
endeavours to supply their necessities ; afid ried by the concurrence of the anti-revolution- 
exhorted them to live in peace ami Christian ers. Then the earl of Huuie produced the 
love with the clergy, who wore by law in- dr ait of a bill for the supply : immediately 
vested with the church-government in her an- gfter it was read, the marquis of Twccd.dc 
cient kingdom of Scotland. A proclamation of made an overture, that, before all other busi- 
- ; ndemnity having been published in March, ness, the parliament would proceed to make 
a great number of jacobitcs returned from such conditions of government, and regula- 
Franee and other countries, pretended to have tions in the constitution of the kingdom, to 
changed their sentiments, and took the oaths, take [dace after the decease of her majesty 
that they might be qualified to sit in parlia- and the heirs of her body, as should be ne- 
nient. They formed an accession to the eessary for the preservation of their religion 
strength of the anti-revolutioners and episeo- and liberty. This overture and the bill were 
paliaus, who now hoped to outnumber the ordered to lie upon the table ; and, in the 
presbyterians and outweigh their interest. 1 mean time, the commissioner found himself 
L 5 ut this confederacy was composed oj disso- involved in great perplexity. The duke of 
nailt parts, from whichjio ifarmony could be Argyle, the marquis of Aniiandale, and the 
expected. The presbyterians and revolution- earl of Marchniont, gave him to understand 
ers were headed by the duke of Argyle. The in private, that they were resohed to move for 
country-party of malcontents, which took its 4 an act, ratifying the revolution; and lor 
rise from the disappointments of the Darien another confirming the preshyterian govern- 
settlement, acted under the auspices of the mejiT r that they would insist upon theii being 
duke of Hamilton and marquis of Tweed.tie ; discussed before the bill of supply, and that 
and the earl of IJumc appeared as chief of the they were certain of eairying the points at 
anti-revolutioners. The different parties who which they; aimed. The cjinmissionei 1 now 
now united, pm sued the most opposite cuds, found himself i educed to a \eiy disagreeable 
The majority of the country party were friends alternati\e. There was a necessity for ndin¬ 
to the revolution, and sought only redress of quishiug ;fll hope of a supply, or abandoning 
the grievances which the nation had sustained the anti-revolutioners, to whom he was con- 
in the late reign. The anti-revolutioneijs con- nccted by promises of concurrence. The whigs 
side red the accession and government ot King were determined to oppose all schemes of 
William as extraordinary event, which supply that should come from the cavalie 
they were willing to forget, believing that all aful jhese last resolved to exert their whole 
parties were safe uuder the shelter of her ma- po we it in preventing the confirmation of the 
jesty’s general indemnity. Tht jacobitcs sub- revolution and the presbyterian discipline. lie 
initted to tin queen,as tutrix or regent for the foresaw that on this occasion the whigs would 
prince of Wales, whom t^ey firmly believed be joined by the ^Juke of Hamilton and his 
she intended to establish on tln^throne. The party, so as to preponderate against the cava- 
whigs under Argyle, alarmed at th| coalition iiers. He endcavouted to u^jole boll parties; 
of all their enemies, resolve^ to procure a par- but found the task impracticable. He desired 
li.unentary sanction for the revolution. ,in parliament, that the act for the supply 

might be read, promising that they should have 

Dangerous HEATS in the PARLIAMENT, full time afterwards to deliberate ou other sub- 

jects. The marquis of Twecdale insisted upon 
Tun parliament being opened on the sixth his overture; and after warm debates, the 
day of May at Edinburgh, by the duke of house resolved to proceed with such acts as 
Durensbcrry as commissioner, the queen's let- might be necessary for securing the religion. 
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liberty, and trade of the nation, before any bill 
for supply or other business should be dis¬ 
cussed. The marquis of Athol offered an act 
for the security of the kingdom, in case of her 
majesty's decease; but, before it was read, the 
duke of Argyle presented his draff of a bill for 
ratifying the revolution, and all the acts fol¬ 
lowing thereupon. An act for limiting the 
succession after the death of her majesty, 
and the heirs of her body, was produced by 
Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun. The earl of Rothes 
rccoinTndfnlcu another, importing, that, After 
her majesty’s death, aiftl failing heirs of her 
body, no person coming to the crown of Scot¬ 
land, being at the same time king or queen of 
England, should as king or queen of Scotland, 
have power to make peace or war without the 
consent of parliament. The carl of March- 
mont recited the draft of an act for securing 
tli*4 true protestant religion and preshytferian 
government: one was also suggested by ^r 
Patrick Johnston, allowing the importation of 
wines, and other foreign liquors. All these 
bilU were ordered to lie upon the table. Then 
the earl of Strathmore produced an act for 
toleration to alt protesiants in the exercise of 
religious woAhip, But against this the gene¬ 
ral assembly piesented a most \iolcnt remon¬ 
strance ; and the promoters of the hill fore¬ 
seeing that it would meet with great opposition, 
allowed it to drop fur the present. On the 
third day of June, the parliament passed the 
act for prescrv ing the true reformed protestant 
religion, and confirming preshyterian church 
government, as agreeable to the word of God, 
and the only government of Christ's churclT 
within the kingdom. The same party enjoyed 
a further triumph iu the success of rule’s 
act, lor ratifying and perpetuating the first act 
of king William's parliament; for declaring it 
high treason ttAlisown the authority of that 
parliament, or to alter or renovate the claim 
of right or any article thereof. This hud clause 
was strenuously opposed; but at "Iasi tin 1 frill 
passed with the concurrence of all the ministry, 
except the marquis of Athol and the viscount 
Tarbat, who began at this period to correspond 
with the opposite party. 

* . * 

THE COMMISSIONER IS A BAN WON El) 
BY THE CAVALIERS, % 

Tnrc cavaliers think^p^lliemselves betrayed 
by the duke of Queensherry, who had assented 
to*these acts, first expostulated with him on 
his breach of promise, and then renounced his 
interest, resolving to separate themselves frqjn 
the court, and jointly pursue such measures as 
might be for the interest of their party. But 
i>f all the bills that were produced in the course 
of this remarkable session, that which pro¬ 
duced the mo9t violent altercation was the 
act of security, calculated to abridge the pre- 
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rogalive of tlie crown, limit the successor, ami 
throw a vast additional power into the hands 
of the parliament. It was considered para¬ 
graph by paragraph : many additions and al¬ 
terations were proposed, and some adopted : 
inflammatory speeches were uttered ; bitter sar¬ 
casms retorftd from party to party; and dif¬ 
ferent votes passed on different clauses. At 
length, iu spite of the most obstinate opposi¬ 
tion from the fhinistry and the cayalit rs, it was 
passed by a majority of fifty-nine voices. The 
commissioner was importuned to give it the 
royal absent; but declined answering their 
entreaties till the tenth day of September. 
Then he made a speech in parliament, gi\Tng 
thereto understand that he had received the 
queen's pleasure, and was empowered to give 
the royal assent to all the acts voted in this 
session, except to the act for the security of 
the kingdom. A motion was made to solicit 
the royal assent in an address to her majesty ; 
hut the question being put, it was earned in 
the negative by a small innjoi ity. On the si^th 
day of the same month, the earl of March- 
niont had produced a bill 1o settle the suc¬ 
cession on the house of Hanover. At fii*t tin* 
import of it was not known; but, when the 
clerk in reading it mentioned the princess 
Sophia, the whole house was kindled into 
a flame. Some proposed that the overture 
should be burned ; others moved that the earl 
nugh^ be sent prisoner to the castle ; and a 
general^lissatisfactlyn appeared m the whole 
assembly. Not that ihe majority in paibament 
were aveise to the succession m the house of 
I failover : but they resolved to avoffi a nomina¬ 
tion without stipulating conditions; and they 
had already provided, jp the act ol seem itv, 
that it should lie high treason to own any 
person as king or queen after her majesty's 
decease, until he or she should take the coro¬ 
nation oath, and accept the terms of the claim 
of right, and such conditions ns should be set¬ 
tled iu this or any ensuing parliament. 

• 

ill: IS IN DANGER OF HIS LIFE. 

Andrew Flktciii h, of Saltouu, a man of un¬ 
daunted courage and inflexible integrity, who 
professed republican principles, and seemed de¬ 
signed by nature as a member of some Grecian 
commonwealth, after having observed that the 
•nation would hq»enslaved, should it submit, 
either willingly or by commission, to the suc¬ 
cessor m England, without such conditions of 
government as t nld secure the?m against the 
influence of an English ministry, offered the 
dr^ft of an act, importing, that after the de¬ 
cease of her majesty, without heirs of her 
body, no person being successor to the English 
throro- should succeed to the crown of Scot¬ 
land, but under the following limitations, 
which, together with the coronation oath and 
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claim of right, they should swear to observe: 
namely, that all offices and places, civil and 
military, as well as pensions, should for the 
future be conferred by a parliament to be 
chosen at every Michaelmas head-court, to sit 
on the first day of November, r and adjourn 
themselves from time to time, till the ensuing 
Michaelmas: that they should choose theif* 
own president: that a committee of six-and- 
thirty members, chosen out of the whole par¬ 
liament, without distinction of estates, should, 
during the intervals of parliament, be vested, 
under the king, with the administration of 
the government, afct as his council, be account¬ 
able to parliament, and call it together on 
extraordinary occasions. He proposed that 
the successor should be nominated by the ma¬ 
jority: declaring for himself, that he would 
rather concur in nominating the most rigid 
papist with those conditions than the truest 
protestant without them. The motion was 
seconded by many members; and though post¬ 
poned for the present, in favour of an act of 
trade under the consideration of the house, it 
was afterwards resumed with great warmth. 
In vain the lord-treasurer represented that no 
funds were as yet provided for the army, and 
moved for a reading of the act presented for 
that purpose: a certain member observed, that 
this was a very unseasonable juncture to pro¬ 
pose a supply, when the house had so much 
to do for the security of thfc nation: h* said 
they had very little encouragement 4o grant 
supplies, when they foiVnd themselves frus¬ 
trated of ajl their labour and expense for these 
several months; and when the whole kingdom 
saw that supplies sccvcd for fio other use but 
io gratify the avarice* of some insatiable mi¬ 
nisters. Mr. Fletcher expatiated upon «the 
good consecjuenees that would arise from the 
act which he had proposed. The chancellor an¬ 
swered, that such an act was laying a scheme 
for a commonwealth, and tending to innovate 
the constitution of the monarchy. The mi¬ 
nistry proposed a state of a vote, whether they 
should first give a reading to Fletcher’s a*t or 
to the act of subsidy. The country party 
moved that the question dnight be, “ Over¬ 
tures for subsidies, or overtures for liberty.” 
Fletcher withdrew his act, rather than people 
should pervert the meaning of # laudable de¬ 
signs. The house resounded with the cry of 
4i Liberty or Subsidy.” Bitter invectives were* 
uttered against the ministry. One member said 
it was now plain the nation was to e^>ect no 
other return for their ex pens# and toil, that? 
that of being loaded with a subsidy, and being 
obliged to bend their necks under the yoK# of 
slavery, which was prepared for them from 
that throne: another observed, that as their 
liberties were suppressed, so the privileges of 
parliament were like to be torn from them; 
hut that he would venture his life m defence 
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of his birthright, and rather die a free man 
than live a slave. When the vote was de¬ 
manded, and declined by the commissioner, 
the earl of Roxburgh declared, that if there 
was no oth*** way of obtaining so natural and 
undeniable a privilege of parliament, they 
would demaud it with their swords in their 
hands. The commissioner, foreseeing this 
spirit of freedom and contradiction, ordered 
the foot-guard to be in readiness, and placej) 
a strong guard upon the easterp gate of the 
city.* Notwithstanding these precautions, he 
ran the risk of being torn to pieces; and, 
in this apprehension, ordered the chancellor to 
inform the house, that the parliament should 
proceed upon overtures for liberty at their 
next sitting. This pfomise allayed the ferment 
which had begun to rise. Next clay the mem¬ 
bers prepared an overture, implying, that the 
elective members should be chosen for every 
spat at the Michaelmas head courts: that a 
parliament should he held ouce in two years 
at least: that the short adjournments de die 
in diem should he made by the parliaments 
themselves, as in England: and that no officer 
in the army, customs, or excise, nor any gra¬ 
tuitous pensioner, should sit a£* an elective 
member. The commissioner being apprized of 
their proceedings, called for such acts as lie 
was empowered to pass, and having given the 
royal assent to theip, prorogued the parlia¬ 
ment to the twelfth day of October. [*SVc note X, 
at the end of this J ot.'] Such was the issue of 
this remarkable session of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, in which the duke of yueensberry was 
abandoned by the greatest part of the mi¬ 
nistry; and such a spirit of ferocity and oppo¬ 
sition pfevailed, as threatened the whole king¬ 
dom with civil war and confusion. The queen 
conferred titles upon those who appeared to 
have influence in the natiud 1 [.Sec note V, at 
the end of this Vol] and attachment to her go¬ 
vernment, and revived the order of the thistle, 
wRich the late king had dropped. 

IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

Ireland was filled with discontent by the 
beliavifmr and conduct of the trustees for the 
forfeited estates. The earl of Rochester bad 
contributed to foment the troubles of the 
kingilpm, by encouraging the factions which 
had been imported fjor# England. The duke 
of Ormond wasS received with open arms, as 
heir to the virtues of his ancestors, who had 
been the bulwarks of the protestant interest 
it* Ireland. He opened the parliament on the 
twenty-first day of September, with a speech 
to both houses, in which he told them f that 
his inclination, his interest, and the examples 
of his progenitors, were indispensable obliga¬ 
tions upon him, to improve every opportunity 
to the advantage and prosperity of hi* native 
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country. The commons having chosen Allen 
Broderick to be their Speaker, proceeded to 
draw up very affectionate addresses to the 
queen and the lord lieutenant. In that to 
the queen they complained, that tj^eir enemies 
had misrepresented them, as desirous of being 
independent of the crown of England: they, 
therefore, to vindicate themselves from such 
false aspersions, declared and acknowledged, 
that the kingdom of Ireland was annexed and 
united to the # imperial crown of England. In 
order to* express their hatred of the trustees, 
they resoh eel, that all the protestaut freeholders 
of that kingdom had been falsely and mali¬ 
ciously misrepresented, traduced, and abused, 
in ffr book entitled, “ The Report of the 
( ommissioners apjKmitod to enquire into the 
Irish Forfeitures and it appearing that 
Francis Anneslcy, member of the house, John 
Tronchnrd, Henry Langford, and James •Ha¬ 
milton, wore authors of that book, they furthjy* 
resolved, that these persons had scandalously 
and maliciously misrepresented and traduced 
the protestaut freeholders of that kingdom, 
and endeavoured, to create a misunderstanding 
and jealousy between the people of England 
and the protestants of Ireland. Aiinesley was 
expelled the house, Hamilton was dead, and 
Trenchanl had returned to England. They 
had finished the enquiry before the meeting 
of this parliament; and sold, at an under¬ 
value, the best of the forfeited estates to the 
sword-blade company of England. This, in a 
petition to the Irish parliament, prayed that 
heads of a bill be brought in for enabling them 
to take conveyance of lands in Irelanc^: but 
the parliament was verj little disposed to con¬ 
firm the bargains of the trustees, Aid#the 
petition lay neglected on the table. The, 
house expelled John A.sgil, who, as agent to 
the sword-blade, Tompiuiy, had offered to lend 
money to the public in Ireland, on condition 
that.tlie parliament would pass an act to con¬ 
firm the company's purchase of tfie forfeited 
estates. His constituents disowned hi* pro¬ 
posal; and when he was summoned to appear 
beforfe tfee house, and answer for his prevari¬ 
cation, he pleaded his privilege, as nifniljer of 
the English parliament. The commons, in a I 
representation of the state and griovrfhees of 
the. nation, gave her majesty to understand, 
that the constitution of Ireland had be^n oi 
late greatly shaken; a#d 4 heir lives, liberties, 
and estates, called in question, and tried in a* 
manner unknown 0 to their ancestors ; that the 
expense to which they had been unnecessarily 
exposed by the late trustees for the forfeited 
estates, in defending their just rights and t itles, 
had exceeded in value the current cash of the 
kingdom: that their trade was decayed, their 
money exhausted; and that they were hindered 
from maintaining their own manufactures: 
that many protestant families had been con¬ 


strained to quit the kingdom, in order to earn 
*a livelihood in foreign countries: that the 
want of frequent parliaments in Ireland had 
encouraged evil-minded men to oppress the 
subject: that many civil officers had acquired 
great fortunes in that impoverished country, 
by the exercise of corruption and oppression: 
that others, in considerable employments, re¬ 
sided in another kingdom, neglecting peisonal 
attendance on •their duty, while their offices 
were ill executed, to the detriment of the 
public, and the failure of justice. '1 Hfcy de¬ 
clared, that it was from her*majesty*s gracious 
interposition alone they proposed to themselves 
relief from those their manifold grievances ahd 
misfortunes. The commcgp afterwards voted 
the necessary supplies, and granted one hundred 
Aid fifty thousand pounds to make good the 
deficiencies of the necessary branches of the 
establishment 

ACT PASSED AGAINST PAPISTS. * 

• • 

They appointed a committee to inspect the 
public accounts, by which they discovered, that 
alxive one hundred thousand pounds had hern 
falsely charged as a debt upon the nation. 
The committee \VfU thanked by the house for 
having saved this sum, and ordered to examine 
what persons were concerned in such a misre¬ 
presentation, which w as generally imputed to 
those ^vho acted tinder the duke of Ormond. 
He himself was a nobleman of honour and 
generosity, addicted to pleasure, and fond of 
popular applause- but he was surrounded by 
people of more sordid principles who had in— 

| gratia ted themsefres into kis confidence by the 
arts of adulation. The eommons voted a pro- 
visidh for the half-pay officers; and abolished 
pensions to the amount of seventeen thousand 
pounds a-vear, as unnecessary branches of the 
establishment. They passed an act settling 
the succession of the crown, after the pattern 
set them by England: hut the most important 
transaction of this sessiou wsi* a set ere hill to 
prevent the growth of popery.' It lore a 
strong affinity to that which had passed three 
years before in England ; but contained more 
effectual clauses. Among others, it enacted, 
that all estates of papists should be equally 
divided amoiffr the children, notwithstanding 
any settlement to the contrary, unless the 
persons to whom they might be settled should 
qualify {heiftselves bv taking the oaths, and 
eommuiiieating with the church of England. 
The bill Vas note&t all agreeable to the ministry 
in England, who expected large pri scuts from 
therapists, by whom a considerable sum had 
been actually raised for this purpose. But, 
as they did not think proper to reject such a 
hill while the English parliament was sitting, 
they added a clause which they hoped the parlia¬ 
ment of (relaud would reftise: nainelv, that m 
N 
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persons in that kingdom should be capable of 
any employment, or of being in the magistracy 
pf any city, who did not qualify themselves by 
receiving the sacrament, according to the test 
act passed ill England. Though this was cer¬ 
tainly a great hardship on the dissenters, the 
parliament of Irelai^l sacrificed Zhrs consider¬ 
ation to their common security against thr 
Roman-car holies, and Accepted the amendment 
without hesitation. This affair feeing discussed, 
the commons of Ireland parsed a vote against 
a book entitled, “ Memoirs of the late king 
James II.” as a seditious libel. They ordered it 
to be burned by the hands of the commoil hang¬ 
man; and the bookseller and printer to be pro¬ 
secuted. When this motion was made, tv mem¬ 
ber informed the house, that in the county of 
Limerick, the Irish papists had begun to forfli 
themselves iuto bodies, to plunder the protest- 
ants of their arms and money; and to maintain 
a correspondence with the disaffected in Eng¬ 
land. The house immediately resolved, that the 
papists of the kingdom still retained hopes of 
the accession of the person known by the name 
of the Prince of Wales in the life-time of the 
late king James, and now by the name of 
James III. In the midst of this zeal against po¬ 
pery and the pretender, thc^were suddenly ad¬ 
journed by the command of the lord lieutenant, 
and broke up iu great animosity against that 
nobleman. [6ce note Z, at the end of' this Fol.~\ 

s 

THE ELECTOR OF .BAVARIA TAKES 
POSSESSION OF RATISBON. 

The attention of the English ministry had 
been for some time chicflyiengrnssed by the 
affairs of the continent. The emperor agreed 
with the allies, that his son the archduke 
Charles should assume the title of king of Spain, 
demand the infanta of Portugal in mainage, 
and undertake something of importance, with 
the assistance of the maritime powers. Mr. Me¬ 
thuen, the English minister at Lisbon, had al¬ 
ready made some progress in a treaty with his 
Portuguese majesty; and the court of Vienna 
promised to send such an army into the field 
as would in a little time drive the elector of 
Bavaria from las dominions. But they were so 
dilatory in their preparations, that the French 
king broke all their measures, by sending 
powerful reinforcements to the elector, in whose 
ability and attachment Loujf reposed great con¬ 
fidence. Mareschal Villars, who commanded an 
army of thirty thousand men at Stjraslmrgh, 
passed the Rhine, and reduced fqrt KeW, 
the garrison of which was conducted to Phi- 
lipsburgh. The emperor, alarmed at thi^ event, 
ordered count Sehlick to enter Bavaria on the 
side of Saltsburgb, with a considerable body of 
forces; and sent another under count Stirum, 
to invade the same electorate by the way of 
Kewmark, which was surrendered to him, after 


he had routed a party erf Bavarians: the city of 
Amberg met with the same fate. Mesin while 
count Scblick defeated a body of militia iba 4 
defended the lines of Saltsburgb, and made 
himself master of .Riedt, and several other 
places. The elector assembling bis forces near 
Brenau, diffused a report that he intended to 
besiege Passau, to cover which place Sehlick 
advanced with the greatest part of his infantry, 
leaving behind his cavalry and cannon. The 
elector having by this feint divided the impe¬ 
rialists, passed the bridge of ScardiTig&i with 
twelve thousand men, and, after an obsti¬ 
nate engagement, compelled the imperalists to 
abandon the field of battle : then be marched 
against the Saxon troops which guardeck th« 
artillery, and attacked them with such impetu¬ 
osity, that they were entirely defeated. In a 
few days after these actions, he took Newburgh 
on rile Inn by capitulation. He obtainednan^ 
cither advantage over an advanced post of the 
imperialists near BuigcnfeUlt, commanded by 
the young prince of Brandenburgb Anspach, 
who was mortally wounded in the engagement. 
He- advanced to Ratisbon, where the diet of 
the empire was assembled, and demanded that 
he should be immediately put it! possession of 
the bridge and gate of the city. The burghers 
immediately took to their arms, and planted 
cannon on the ramparts, but when they saw 
a battery erected against them, and the elector 
determined tohmuhard the place, they thought 
proper to capitulate, and comply with his de¬ 
mands. He took possession of the town on the 
eighth day of April, and signed an instrument 
k obliging himself to withdraw his troops, as soon 
as the emperor should ratify the diet’s resolu¬ 
tion for the neutrality of Ratisbon. Mareschal 
Villars having received orders to join the elector 
at all events, and being reinfoiced by a body of 
troops under count Tallard/resolved to break 
through the lines which the prince of Baden 
had made at Stolhoffen. This general had 
been luckivy joined by eight Dutch battalions, 
and received the French army, though double 
his number, with such obstinate resolution, 
that Villars was obliged to retreat ^ith great 
loss, and directed his route towards Offmgen. 
Nevertheless, he penetrated through the Black 
Forest, and effected a junction with the elector. 
Count Stirum endeavoured to join prince 
Louis of Baden: but being attacked near 
Schwexnmiugen, retired under the cannon of 
Nortlingen. 

• 

THE ALLIES REDUCE BONNE. 

i 

The confederate, were more successful on 
the Lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. The 
duke of Marll>»rough crossed the sea in the 
beginning of April, and assembling the allied 
army, resolved that the campaign should be 
begun with the siege of Bonue, which was 
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accordingly invested ort the twenty-fourth day 
of Aprm Tliree different attacks were carried 
on against this place; one by the hereditary 
prince of Hesse-Cassel; another by the cele¬ 
brated Coehorn; and a third bj§ lieutenant- 
general Paget. The garrison defended them¬ 
selves vigorously till the fourteenth day of 
May, when the fort having been taken by 
assault, and the breaches rendered practicable, 
the marquis d'Alegre, the governor, ordered a 
parley to be ]>eat: hostages were immediately 
exchanged; oil the sixteenth the capitulation 
was signed; and in three days the garrison 
evacuated the place, in order*to he conducted 
to Luxemburg!*. During the siege of Bonne, 
the itiareschals Boufilers and Villeroy advanced 
with an army of forty thousand men towards 
Tongeren, and the confederate army com¬ 
manded by M. d'Auverquerque was obliged at 
their approach to retreat under the cannbn of 
Maastricht. The enemy having taken posse¬ 
sion of Tongeren, made a motion against the 
confederate army, which they found already 
drawn up in order of battle, and so advan¬ 
tageously posted, that, notwithstanding their 
great superiority in point of number, they 
would not hazard an attack, hut retired to the 
ground from whence they had advanced. Im¬ 
mediately after the* reduction of Bonne, the 
duke of Marlborough, who bad been present 
at the siege, returned to the eon federate army 
in the Netherlands, now amounting to one 
hundred and thirty squadrons, and fifty-nine 
battalions. Ou the twenty-fifth day of May, 
the duke having passed the river Jecker, in 
order to give battle to the enemy, they marchetf 
with precipitation to Boekwern, and abandoned 
Tongeren, after having blown up tbeAvaUs of 
the place with gunpowder. The duke con¬ 
tinued to follow them to Thys, where he en¬ 
camped, while tftfey retreated to«Hannye, re¬ 
tiring as he advanced. Then he resolved to 
force their lines: this service was effectually 
performed by Coehorn, at the point of Catto, 
and by baron Spaar, in the county of Waes, 
near Stokcn. The duke had formed the de- 
sigu of reducing Antwerp, which was garri¬ 
soned by Spanish troops, under the command 
of the marquis de Bedmar. He intended vfi th 
the grand army to attack rhe enemy’s dines on 
the side of Louvaine and Mechlin: he detgehed 
Coehorn with his flying camp on the right of 
the Scheldt, towards DjitqJi Flanders, to amuse 
the marquis de Bedmar on that side; and he, 
ordered the baron Opdam, with twelve thou¬ 
sand men, to take post between Eckeren and 
Capelle, near Antwerp, that he might agt 
against that part of the lines which was 
guarded by the Spanish fortes. 

- BATTLE OF ECKEREN. 

* Thb French generals, in order to frustrate 


the scheme of Marlborough, resolved to cut 4 *ff 
the retreat of Opdam. Boufflers, with a de* 
tachment of twenty thousand men from Vil- 
leroy’s army, surprised him at Eckeren, where 
the Dutch were put in disorder; and Opdam, 
believing al^ was lost, fled to Breda. Never¬ 
theless, the troops rallying under general 
'Schlangenburg, maintained their ground with 
the most obstinate valour, till night, when 
the enemy was obliged to retire, and left the 
communication free with fort Lillo, to which 
place the confederates inarched without fur¬ 
ther molestation, having lost about fifteen hun¬ 
dred men in the engagement. The damage 
sustained by the French was more consider¬ 
able. • They were frustrated in their design, 
and had actually abandoned the field of battle: 
Jet Louis ordered Te Deum to be sung for the 
victory: nevertheless, Boufflers was censured 
for his conduct on this occasion, and ia a little 
time totally disgraced. Opdam presented a 
justification of his conduct to the states-ge- 
neral: but by this oversight he forfeited, the 
fruits of a long service, during which he had 
exhibited repeated proofs of courage, zeal, and 
capacity. The states honoured Schlangenburg 
with a letter of thanks for the valour and skill 
he had manifested in this engagement: but in 
a little time they dismissed him from his 
employment, on account of his having given 
umbrage to the duke of Marlborough, by cen¬ 
suring his grace* for exposing such a small 
numl>er of raefi to # this disaster. After this 
act/yni, Villeroy, who^lay encamped near Saint 
Job. declared he would wait for tj^e duke of 
Marlborough, who forthwith advanced to Hoog- 
straat, with a vfew to gire him battle: but, 
at his approach, the French general, setting 
fire®to his camp, retired within his lines with 
great precipitation. Then the duke invested 
Huy, the garrison of which, after a vigorous 
defence, surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, on the twenty-seventh day of August. 
At a council of war held in the camp of the 
confederates, the duke proposed to attack the 
metrics’ lines between the Mrhaigne and 
Leu we, and was seconded by the Danish, 
Hamncrian, and Hessian generals: but the 
scheme was opposed by tlie Dutch officers, 
and the deputies of the states, who alleged 
that the success was dubious, and the conse¬ 
quences of forcing the lines would be incon¬ 
siderable: they, therefore, recommended the 
siege oljLttwburgh, by the reduction of which 
they would acquire a whole province, and 
•over their ownjrountry, as well as Juliers and 
Gueldres, from the designs of the enemy. The 
siege of Limhurgh was accordingly under¬ 
taken. The trenches were opened on the five 
and twentieth day of Septeu*bcr 9 and in two 
days the place was surrendered; the garrison 
remair ing prisoners of war* By this conquest 
the allies secured the country of Liege, anil 
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the electorate of Cologn, from the incursions I demned to lose his heady for having made such 
of the enemy: before the end of the year, they I a slender defence. The duke of BurgWidy re- 
remained masters of the whole Spanish Guelder* J turned in triumph to Versailles, and laJlard 
land, by the reduction of Gueldres, which sur- I was ordered to invest Landau. The prince of 
rendered on the seventeenth day of September, I Hesse-Casse^ being detached from the Nether- 
after having been long blockaded^bombarded, hands, for the relief of the place, joined the 
and reduced to a beaj^jf ashes, by the Prussian J count of Nassau-Weilbourg, general of the 
general Lottum. Such was the campaign in then Palatine forces, near Spires, where they re- 
Nctherlantlf,which in all probability would have I solved to attack the French in their lines. But 
produced events of greater importance, had not I by this time Mons. Fracontal, with ten thou- 
the duke of Marlborough been restricted by the I sand men, had joined Tallard, and enabled 
deputies of the states-general, who began to be I him to strike a stroke which proved decisive, 
influenced by the fntrigues of the Louvestein I He suddenly quitted 1m lines, and surprised 
faction, ever avers? to a single dictator. ' I the prince at Spirebach, where the French 

I obtained a complete victory, after a very ub- 

THE PRINCE OS HESSE DEFEATED. I sl \ nfile and bloody engagement, in which the 

I prince of Hesse distinguished himself by un- 
Tiie French king redoubled his efforts in I common marks of courage and presence of 
Germany. The dukede Vendome was ordered I mind. Three horses were successively killed 
to march from the Milanese to Tyrol, and I undef him, and he slew a French officer with 
there join the elector of Bavaria, who had I hjs owii hand. After incredible efforts, he was 
already made himself master of Inspruck. I fain to retreat with the loss of some thousands. 
Itat.the boors rising in arms, drove him out of I The French paid dear for their victory. Pra¬ 
ttle country before he could be joined by the I eontal having been slain in the action. Never- 
French general, who was, therefore, obliged I thelcss, they resumed the siege, and the place 
to return to the Milanese. The imperialists I was surrendered hy capitulation. The cam- 
in Italy were so ill supplied by the court of I paign in Germany was finished wfth the reduc- 
Vienna, that they could not pretend to act I lion of Augsburg by the elector of Bavaria, who 
offensively. The French invested Ostiglia, I took it in the month of December, ami agreed 
which, however, they could not reduce: but the I to its being secured by a French garrUon. 
fortress of Barsillo, in the dutchy of Reggio, I 

capitulating after a long blockade, they took TREATY BETWEEN THE EMPEROR 
possession of the duke o£ Modena's country. I AND T11E DUKE OF SAVOY. 

The elector of Bavaria Rejoining Villars,* re- I 

solved to £ptack count Stirum, whom prince I Tiif. emperor’s affairs at this juncture wore 
Louis of Baden had detached from his army. I a very unpromising aspect. The Hungarians 
With this view, thty passed? the'Danube at I were fleeced, and barbarously oppressed, by 
Donawert, and discharged six guns, as a signal I those to whom be intrusted the government of 
for the marquis D’lJsson, whom they had'ieft I their country. They derived courage from de- 
in the camp at Lavingcti, to fall upon the rear I spair. They seized this opportunity, when the 
of the imperialists, while they should charge J emperor’s forces were dividc&^and his councils 
them in front. Stirum no sooner perceived I distracted, to exert themselves in defence of 
the signal, than he guessed the intention of j their libeities. They ran to arms, under the 
the enemy, and instantly resolved to attack | auspices of prince Kagotzki. They riemaruUd 
D’Usson before the elector and the mareschal I that their grievances should be redressed, and 
should advance. He accordingly chargedchitn I their privileges restored. Their resentment was 
at the head of some select squadrons, with I kept up by the emissaries of France and Ha- 
such impetuosity, that the French cavalry were I varia, w\u> likewise encouraged them to per- 
totally defeated: and all his infantry would severe*in their revolt, by repeated promises 
have been killed and taken, had not the elector of protection and assistance. The emperor's 
and Villars come up in time to lurn the fate I prospect, however, was soon mende^, by two 
of the day. The action continued from six iu I incidents of very great consequence to his 
the morning till four in thtf afternoon, wheif I interest. The duke of Savoy, foreseeing how 
Stirum being overpowered by nkmbfrs, was Lmueh he should be exposed to the mercy 
obliged to retreat to Norlingen, With the loss I of the French king, should that monarch be- 
of twelve thousand men, and* all his jaggagfe I come master of the Milanese, engaged in a 
and artillery. In the mean time, the duke of j secret negotiation with the emperor, which, 
Burgundy, assisted by Tallard, undertobkdhe I notwithstanding all his caution, was discovered 
siege of Old Brisac, with a prodigious train of I by the court of Versailles. Louis immediately 
artillery. The place was very strongly Jollified, I ordertd the duke of Vendome to disarm the 
though the garrison was small, and til pro- I troops of Savoy that were in his army, to tiie 
vided with necessaries. In fourteen days, the J number of two and twenty thousand men : to 
g tveruor surrendered the place, and was con-1 insist upon the duke's putting him in posses- 
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sion ofrfour considerable fortresses; and de¬ 
mand that the n amber of his troops should 
be reduced to the establishment stipulated in 
the treaty of 16.96. The duke, exasperated at 
these insults, ordered the French Ambassador, 
and several officers of the same nation, to be' 
arrested. Louis endeavoured to intimidate him 
by a menacing 1 letter, in which he gave him to 
understand, that since neither religion, ho¬ 
nour, interest, nor alliances, had been able to 
influence his conduct, the duke de Vendome 
should make known the intentions of the 
French monarch, and allow him four and 
twenty hours to deliberate on the measures be 
should pursue. This letter was answered by a 
manifesto: in the mean time, the duke con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the court of Vienna; ac¬ 
knowledged the archduke Charles as king of 
Spain; and sent envoys to England and Hoi : 
lamf. Queen Anne, knowing his importance, 
as well as his selfish disposition, assured hiffi 
of her friendship and assistance ; and both she 
and the states sent ambassadors to Turin. He 
was immediately joined by a body of imperial 
horse under Visconti, and afterwards by count 
Stareinberg, .at the head of fifteen thousand 
men, with whom that general inarched from 
the Modenese, in the worst season of the year, 
through an enemy’s country, and roads that 
were deemed impassable. I 11 vain the French 
forces harassed him in his march, and even 
surrounded him in many different places on 
the route : he surmounted all these difficulties 
with incredible courage and perseverance, and 
joined the duke of Savoy at Canelli, so as toi 
secure the country of Piedmont. The other 
incident which proved so favourable JLo the 
imperial interest, was a treaty by which*the 
king of Portugal acceded to the grand alliance. 
His ministry pprgpived, that should Spain he 
once united to the crown of France,Choirmaster 
would sit very insecure upon his throne. They 
were intimidated hy the united fleets of tl*e 
maritime powers, which maintained the em¬ 
pire of the sea; and they were allured by the 
splendour of a match between their infanta 
and the archduke Charles, to whom the em¬ 
peror ami king of the Romans promised «to 
transfer all their pretensions to the Spanish 
crown. By this treaty, concluded at Lisbon, 
between the emperor, the queen of Cfteat 
Britain, the king of Portugal, and the StAtes- 
gen.eral, it was stipulated? that king Charles 
should he conveyed to Portugal by a powerful 
fleet, having on board twelve thousand sol¬ 
diers, with a great supply of money, arms, and 
ammunition; Hhd that he should be joinefl 
immediately upon his landing by an army of 
eight-aud-twenty thousand Portuguese. 

SIR C. SHOVEL SAILS WITH A FLEET. 

Ti e confederates reaped very little advan¬ 


tage from the naval operations of this summer. 
Sir George Hooke Cruised in the channel, in 
order to alarm the coast of France, and pro¬ 
tect the trade of England. On the first day 
of July, sir Glouric slcy Shovel sailed from 
St. Helen’s, with the combined squadrons of 
£ngland and Holland: l* directed his course 
fo the Mediterranean, and being reduced ro 
great difficulty#by want of water, Steered to 
Altea, on the coast of Valentia, where briga¬ 
dier Seymour landed, and encamped with five 
and twenty hundred mariqfs. The admiral 
published a short manifesto, signifying that 
be was not come to disturb, but to protect, 
the good subjects of Spain, who should swear 
allegiance to their lawful monarch, the arch¬ 
duke Charles, and endeavour to shake off the 
yoke of France. This declaration produced 
little or no effect; and the fleet being watered, 
sir Cloudesley sailed to Leghorn. One design 
of this armament was to assist tbe Cevennois, 
who had in the course of the preceding year 
been persecuted into a revolt on account* df 
religion, and implored tbe assistance of Eng¬ 
land and the states-general. The admiral de¬ 
tached two ships into the gulf of Narbonne, 
with some refugees and French pilots, who 
had concerted signals with the Cevennois: but 
the maresclial de Montrevil having received 
intimation of their design, took such measures 
as prevented all communication; and the 
English captains»having repeated their signals 
to no purpose, rejoin Pd sir Cloudesley at Leg- 
borif. This admiral, having renewed the peace 
with the piratical states of Barharyp returned 
to England, without having* taken one effec¬ 
tual step for^nnoying the dliemy, or attempted 
any thing that looked lilA? the result of a con¬ 
certed scheme for that purpose. The nation 
naturally murmured at the fruitless expedi¬ 
tion, hy which it had incurred such a con¬ 
siderable expense. The merchants complained 
that they were ill supplied with convoys. The 
ships of war were victualled with damaged pro¬ 
vision ; aiftl every article of the marine being 
misnfhuaged, tbe blame fell upon those who 
acted as council to the lord high-admiral. 

ADMIRAL GRAVDON’S EXPEDITION. 

Nor were the arms of England hy sea much 
more successful in the West Indies. Sir George 
Rooke, in the preceding year, had detached 
from tbP Afediterranean captain Hovenden 
\yalker, with six ships of the line and trails* 
ports, ha\ing oiPboard four regiments of sol¬ 
diers for the Leeward islands. Being Joined 
at jfhtigua by some troops under colonel .God* 
rington, they made a descent ujpon th^ island 
of Guadaloupe, where they razed the tfurt, 
burned the town, ravaged the country, and 
roitn barked with precipitation* 1 In consequence 
of a report that the French had landed .nine 
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hundred men on the back of the island. 
They retired to Nevis, where they must have 
perished by famine, had nyt they been provi¬ 
dentially relieved by vice-admiral Graydon, in 
his way to Jamaica. This officer bad been 
sent out with three ships to sucseed Benbow, 
and was convoyed abbut one hundred and fifty 
leagues by two other ships of the line. He 
had not sailed many days, when he fell in with 
part of the French squadron, commanded by 
Du Casse, on their return from the West 
Indies, very full,«and richly laden. Captain 
Clelaud, of the fylontagu, engaged the stern- 
most ; but he was called off by a signal from 
the admiral, who proceeded on his voyage, 
without taking further notice of the enemy. 
When he arrived at Jamaica, he quarrelled 
with the principal planters of the island; and 
his ships beginning to be crazy, he resolved to 
return to England. He accordingly sailed 
through the gulf of Florida, with a view to 
attack the French at Placentia, in Newfound- 
1A»U: but his ships were dispersed in a fog that 
lasted thirty days: and afterwards the council 
of war which he convoked, were of opinion 
that he could not attack the settlement with 
any prospect of success. At his return to 
England, the house of lords, then sitting, set 
on foot an enquiry into his conduct. They 
presented an address to the queen, desiring 
she would remove him from,his employments; 
and he w«b accordingly disnvssed. The only 
exploit that tended to ^stress the enemy was 
performed by rear-admiral Dilkcs, who, id' the 
month of <July, sailed to the coast of France 
with a small squadron; aqd, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Granville, took or destroyed about 
forty ships and their dbnvoy. Yet this damage 
was inconsiderable, when compared to that 
which the English navy sustained from the 
dreadful tempest that began to blow on the 
twenty-seventh day of November, accompa¬ 
nied with such flashes of lightning, and peals 
of thunder, as overwhelmed the whole king¬ 
dom with consternation. The houses in Lon¬ 
don shook from their foundations, and tome 
of them falling, buried the inhabitants in 
their ruins. The water overflowed several 
streets, and rose to a considerable height in 
Westminster.hall. London brieve was almost 
choked up with the wrecks of vessels that 
perished in the river. The loss sustained by 
the capital was computed at*a million sterling; 
and the city of Bristol suffered to'’a pfodigious 
amount; but the ebief national damage fejl 
upon the navy. Thirteen sKlps of war were 
lost, together with fifteen hundred seamen, in¬ 
cluding rear-admiral Beaumont, who hau Been 
employed in observing the Dunkirk squadron, 
and was then at enebor in the Downs, where 
his ship foundered. This great Joss, however, 
was repaired with incredible diligence, to the 
astonishment of ail Europe. The queen im- 


I mediately issued orders for building sr greater 
number of ships than that which had been 
destroyed; and she exercised her bounty for 
the relief of the shipwrecked seamen, and the 
widows of Aiose who were drowned, in such a 
manner as endeared her to all her subjects. 

KING OF SPAIN ARRIVES IN ENGLAND. 

Tub emperor having declared his second 
son a Cbarles king of Spain, thaWyoung prince 
set out from Vienna *to Holland, and at Dus- 
seidorp was visited by the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, who, in the name of his mistress, con¬ 
gratulated him upon his accession to the grown 
of Spain. Charles received him with the most 
obliging courtesy. In the course of their con¬ 
versation, taking off his sword be presented 
it ta the English genera), with a very gracious 
aspect, saying, in the French language, “ 1 
dim not ashamed to own myself a poor prince. 

I possess nothing hut my cloak and sword; 
the latter may be of use to your grace; and 
1 hope you will not think it the worse lor my 
wearing it one day.”—** On the contrary (re¬ 
plied the duke) it will always put me iu mind 
of your majesty's just right and title, and of 
the obligations 1 lie under to hazard my life 
in making you the greatest prince in Chris¬ 
tendom.” This nobleman returned to England 
in October; and king Charles embarking for 
the same kingdom, under convoy of an Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch squadron, arrived at Spithead 
on the twcuty-sixth day of September. There 
the was received by the dukes of Somerset and 
Marlborough, who conducted him to Windsor; 
and on, the road he was met by prince George 
of Denmark. * The queen’s deportment to¬ 
wards him was equally noble and obliging; 
and he expressed the most ^profound respect 
aud veneration for this illustrious princess. 
He spoke but little; yet what he said was 
judicious; and he behaved with such politeness 
and affability as conciliated the affection of 
the English nobility. After having been mag¬ 
nificently entertained for three days, he re¬ 
turned to Portsmouth, from whence, on the 
fourth ef January, he sailed for Portugal, 
with a, great fleet, commanded by sir George 
Rooke, having on board a body of land forces, 
undlr the duke of Schoiuberg. When the 
admiral had almost reached Cape Finisterre, 
be was driven back by a storm to Spitbead, 
where be was obliged to reinpin till the middle 
of February. Then being favoured with a fair 
wind, he happily performed the voyage to 
Lisbon, where king Charles wife received with 
great splendour, though the court of Portugal 
was overspread with sorrow, excited by the 
death of the infanta, whom the king of Spain 
intended to espouse. In Poland, ail hope of 
pence seemed to vanish. The cardinal primate, 
by the instigation of the Swedish king, whose 
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array lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Dantziek, assembled a diet at Warsaw, which 
solemnly deposed Augustus, and declared the* 
throne vacant. Their intention was to elect 
young Sobieski, son of their late mflnZteh, who 


resided at Breslau, in Silesia *. but their scheme 
was anticipated by Augustus, who retired 
hastily into bis Saxon dominions, and seizing 
Sobieski, with his brother, secured them as 
prisoners at Dresden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* 

The Commons revive the Bill against occasional Conformity.—Conspiracy trumped up by 
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Europe .— Campaign in Portugal.—Sir George Hooke takes Gibraltar , and worsts the 
French Fleet in a Battle off Malaga.—Session of Parliament in England.—An Act of 
Alienation passed against the Scots.—Manor of Wigpdstoch grAnted to the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough.—Disputes between the two Houses on the Subject of' the Aylesbury Constables.—The 
Parliament dissolved.—Proceedings in the Parliament of Scotland—They pass an Act for 
al*reaty of Union with England.—Difference between the Parliament and Convocation in 
Ireland.—Fniitless Campaign on tht^Moselle.—The Duke of Marlborough forces the French 
Lines in Brabant—He is prevented by the Deputies of thy States from ml l aching the French 
Army—He visits the Imperial Court of'Vienna.—State of the TVar <m the Upper Rhine , in 
Hungary , Piedmont f Portugal % and Poland.*-Sir Thomas Dilkes destroys part qf the 
French Fleet^ and relieves Gibraltar.—The Earl of' Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel reduce Barcelona,—The EarCs surprising Progress in Spain. — Nev' Parliament in 
England.—Bill for a Regency in case of the Queen*s Decease.—Debates in the House of 
Lords upon the supposed Danger to vddeh the Church was exposed.—Hie Parliament pro¬ 
rogued.— Disputes in the Convocation.— Confei'ences opened for a Treaty <if Union with 
Scotland.—Substance of the Treaty. • 


BILL AGAINST OCCASIONAL CONFORMITY* 

• o 

W HEN the parliament met in October, 
the queen in her speech took notice of 
the declaration by the duke of Savoy, af!d the 
treaty with Portugal, as circumstances Advan¬ 
tageous to the ailianA, "She told them, that 
although no provision was made for the expe. 
dition to Lisbon, and the augmentation of the 
land forces, the Binds had answered so well, 
and the produce of prizes been so considerable, 
that the public had not run in debt by those 
additional services, that she had contributed 
eut of her own revenue to the support of the 
circle of Suabia, whose firm adherence to the 
interest of the allies deserved her seasonable 
assistance. She raid, she would not engage in 


any unnecessary expense of her own, that she 
might have the more to spare towards the ease 
of her subjects. She recommended despatch 
and union, jmd earnestly exhorted them to 
avoid any heats or divisions that might give 
^encouragement to the common enemies of the 
church and stall! Notwithstanding this ad¬ 
monition, Aid the addresses of both bouses, in 
which they promised to avoid ail divisions, a 
motion*was mate in the house of commons for 
renewing the bill against occasional confor¬ 
mity, and carried by a great minority. In the 
new draft, however, the penalties were lowered, 
and the severest clauses mitigated. - At the 
court wo longer interested itself in the success 
of this measure, the bouse was pretty equally 
divided with respect to the speakers, and the 
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debates on each aide were maintained with 
equal spirit and ability i at length it passed, 
and was sent up to the lords, who handled it 
still more severely. It was opposed by a small 
majority of the bishops, and particularly by 
Burnet of Sarum, who declaimed against it, as 
a scheme of tbe papists to set the church am^ 
protestatits at variance. It was successively 
attacked fay the duke of Devonshire, the earl 
of Pembroke, the lords Havershai»,'Mobun, 
Ferrars, and Wharton. Prince George of Den¬ 
mark absented hijnself from the house; and 
the question being put for a second reading, it 
w^s carried in the negative; yet the duke of 
Marlborough and lord Godolphin entered their 
dissent against its being rejected, though the 
former had positively declared, that he thought 
the hill unseasonable. The commons having 
perused a copy of the treaty with Portugal, 
voted forty thousand men, including five thou¬ 
sand marines, for the sea service of the ensuing 
year; and a like number of land forces, to act 
i» conjunction with the allies, besides the ad¬ 
ditional ten thousand: they likewise resolved, 
that the proportion to be employed in Portugal 
should amount to eight thousand. Sums were 
granted for the maintenance of these great 
armaments, as well as for the subsidies payable 
to her majesty’s allies; and funds appointed 
equal to the occasion. Then they assured the 
queen, in ait address, that they would provide 
for the support of such alliances as si*: had 

made, or should make, with the duke of Savoy. 

f * 

CONSPIRACY OF LORD LOVAT. 

At this period thfc nation # was Alarmed by 
the detection of a conspiracy said to be hatched 
by the Jacobites of Scotland. Simon Fraser, 
lord Lovar, a man of desperate enterprise, pro¬ 
found dissimulation, abandoned morals, and 
ruined fortune, who had been outlawed for 
having ravished a sister of the marquis of 
Athol, was the person to whom the plot seems 
to have owed its origin. He repaired to the 
court of St. Germain's, where he undertook 
to assemble a body of twelve thousand high¬ 
landers to act in favour of the pretender, if 
the court of France would assist them with a 
small reinforcement of troops, together with 
officers, arms, ammunition, and money. The 
French king seemed to listen to the proposal; 
but, as Fraser’s character rfas infamous, he* 
doubted his veracity. He was, thefretofe, sent 
hack to Scotland with two other persons, who 
were instructed to learn the strength aliu sen-* 
tinients of the clans, and endeavour to engage 
some of the nobility in the design of an insur¬ 
rection. Fraser had no sooner returned, than 
he privately discovered tbe whole transaction 
to the duke of Qucensberry, and undertook to 
make him acquainted with the whole cor¬ 
respondence between the pretender ami the 


jacobites. In consequence of this service he 
was provided with a pass, to secure him from 
all prosecution ; and made a progress through 
the highlands, to sound the inclination of the 
chieftains. ^Before he set out on this circuit, 
he delivered to the duke a letter from the 
queen dowager at St,* Germajn’s, directed to 
the marquis of Athol: it wa£.couched in ge¬ 
neral terms, and superscribed in a different 
character; so thatj in all probability, Fraser 
had forged the direction, with a view So ruin 
the marquis, who ha<b prosecuted him for the 
injury done to his sister. He’pi oposed a second 
journey to France, where he should be able to 
discover other more material eireumstaqces; 
and the duke of {jtieensberry procured a pass 
for him to go to Holland from the earl of 
Nottingham, though it was expedited under a 
borrowed name. The duke had communicated 
his discovery to the queen, without disclosing 
h% name, which he desired might be con¬ 
cealed : her majesty believed the particulars, 
which were confirmed by her spies at Paris, as 
well as by the evidence of sir John Maclean, 
who had lately been convoyed from France to 
England in an open boat, and Apprehended at 
FaJkstonc. This gentleman pretended at first, 
that his intention was to go through England 
to his own country, in order to take the benefit 
of the queen’s pardon; and this, in all pro¬ 
bability, was his real design; hut being given 
to understand that he would be treated in 
England as a traitor, unless he should merit 
forgiveness, by making important discqyencs, 
be related all he knew of the proposed insur¬ 
rection. From bis informations the ministry 
gave directions for apprehending one Keith, 
wliosfe uncle had accompanied Fraser from 
France, and knew all the iutrigucs of the court 
of St. Germain's. He declaretj, that there was 
no other desi|u on foot, except that of paving 
the way for the pretender's ascending the 
throne aftetvthe queen's decease. Feiguson, 
that veteran conspirator, affirmed that Fraser 
had been employed by the duke of Qnccns- 
berry to decoy some persons whom he hated 
into a conspiracy, th&t he might have an op- 
poi'tuuityito effect their ruin; and by the dis¬ 
covery establish his own credit, which began 
to totter. Perhaps there was too much reason 
for tlfis imputation. Among those who were 
seized*i|t this time was a gentleman of the 
name of Lindsay, who had been uuder-secre¬ 
tary to the earl of Middleton. Jle had returned 
from Frauce to Scotlaud, in order to take the 
benefit of the queen’s pardon, under the sbel- 
tef of which he came to EtfgUnd, thinking 
himself secure from prosecution. He protested 
he knew of no designs against the queeu or 
her government; and that he did not believe 
she would ever receive the least injury or mo¬ 
lestation from the court of St. Germain’s. The 
house of lords having received intimation of 
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this conspiracy, resolved, that a committee 
should be appointed tp examine into the par¬ 
ticulars ; and ordered, that sir John Maclean 
should be next day’ brought to dieir house. 
The queen, who was far from being pleased 
with this instance of their officious interposi¬ 
tion, gave them to understand hy message, 
that she thought it would be inconvenient to 
change the method of examination already 
bPgun; and that she would in a short time 
inform "the hifhse of the whole affair. On.the 
seventeenth day of Decefhber tVie queen went 
to the house of peers, and haviug passed the 
bill for the land tax, made a speech to both 
houses, iu which she declared, that she had 
unquestionable information of ill practices and 
designs carried on by the emissaries of France 
in Scotland. The lords persisting iu their re¬ 
solution to bring the enquiiy into their town 
house, chose their select committee by ballot^ 
and iu an address, thanked her majesty for 
the information she had been pleased to com¬ 
municate. 

* 

A REMONSTRANCE TO THE QUEEN. 

The commons taking it for granted that the 
queen was disobliged at these pioceedings of 
the upper house, which, indeed, implied an 
insult upon her ministry, if not upon herself, 
presented ail address, declaring thcniMdvef 
surprised to find, that when persons suspected 
of treasonable practices were taken into cus¬ 
tody hy her niajiMj’s messenger-, in order to 
be examined, the lords, iu violation to the 1 
known laws of the land, had wiested them 
out of htff* hands, and ariogatcd the examina¬ 
tion solely to themselves; so that a due en¬ 
quiry into the evil practices and designs a gaunt 
her majesty’s pi Aon and government might, 
ni a great measure, he obstructed. They 
earnestly desired, that she would suffer no di¬ 
minution of the prerogative; and tliey assort 11 
her they would, to the utmost of their power, 
support her in the exercise of it at home, as 
well as in asserting it against all invasions 
whatsoever. The queen thanked them for 
their Concern and assurances; and was not 111 
pleased at the nature of the address, though 
the charge against ihe peers was not strjptly 
true; ior there were many instances of Jjieir 
having assumed such a jigj)t of enquiry. Tfye 
upper house deeply resented the accusation. 
They declared, tlKit by the known laws and 
customs of parliament, they had an undoubted 
right to take examinations of persons charge^ 
with criminal matters, whether those persons 
were, or were not in custody. They resolved, 
that the address of the commons was unpar¬ 
liamentary, groundless, without precedent, 
highly injurious to the house of peers, tending 
tp interrupt the good correspondence between 
the two houses, to create an ill opinion in her 


majesty of the house of peers, of dangerous 
consequence to the liberties of the people, the 
constitution of the kingdom, and privileges of 
parliament. They presented a long remon¬ 
strance to the queen, justiiying their own 
conduct, exjffaiuing the steps they had taken, 
•ecriminating upon the commons, and ex¬ 
pressing the most fervent zeal, clujy, and af¬ 
fection to her fftajesty. In her answer to this 
representation, which was drawn up with ele¬ 
gance, propriety, and precision, she professed 
her sorrow for the misunderstanding which 
had happened between the fcvo houses of par¬ 
liament, and thanked them for the coneeTn 
they hjid expressed for the rights of the crown 
an& the prerogative; which she should never 
exert so willingly as for the good of her sub¬ 
jects, and the protection of their liberties. 

Among other persons seized on the coast of 
Sussex, on their lauding from France, was one 
Boucher, who had been aide-du-camp to the 
duke of Berwick. This man, when examine^, 

I denied all knowledge of any conspiracy :* he 
said, tint being weary of living so long abroad, 
and having made some un*ucces$ful attempts 
to obtain a pass, he had chosen rather to cast 
himself on the queen’s mercy, than to remain 
longer in exile from his native country. He 
was tried and condemned for high treason, yet 
continued to declare himself ignorant of the 
plot. He proved,•that in the war of Ireland, 
as well as in Handers, he had treated the 
English prisoners with great humanity. The 
lord* desisted from the prosecution; he ob¬ 
tained a reprieve, and die cl iu Newgate. On 
the twenty ~£inth»day of January the earl of 
Nottingham told the h^ustr, that the queen 
had commanded him to lay before them the 
paper* containing all the particulars hitherto 
discovered of the conspiracy iu Scotland; but 
that there* was one ciieunistance which could 
not vet be propelly communicated, without 
running the risk of preventing a discovery of 
greater iuyiortanre. They forthwith drew up 
and njv.seirted an address, desiring, that all the 
papers might be immediately submitted to 
their inspection. The queen said she did not 
expect to be pressed in this manner imme¬ 
diately after the declaration she had made: 
but in a few clays the earl of Nottingham dc* 
livered the papers, sealed, to the house, and all 
the lords were summoned to attend on the 
eighth djy oi February, that they might be 
opened and perused. Nottingham was sup¬ 
ported of a design to stifle the conspiracy. 
Complaint was made in the house of commons, 
tlmtjve had discharged an officer belonging to 
the late king James, who had been .seized by 
the governor of Berwick. A warm debate 
ensued, and at length ended in a resolve, that 
the earl of Nottingham, one of her majesty's 
principal secretaries of state, lor his great 
ability and diligence in the execution of liia 
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office, for hia unquestionable fidelity to the 
queen and her government, and for his steady 
adherence to the church oF England as by law 
established, highly merited the trust her ma- 
feftty had reposed in him. They ordered the 
speaker to present tl^ resolution to the queen, 
who said, she was glad to find them so welt 
satisfied vyth the earl of Nottingham, who 
was trusted by her in so considerable an office. 
They perused the examinations of the wit¬ 
nesses which were laid before them, without 
passing judgment or offering advice on the 
subject: but they thanked her majesty for 
having communicated those particulars, as 
well as for her wisejom and care of the nation. 
When the lords proceeded with uncommon 
eagerness in their enquiry, the lower house, 
in another address, renewed their complaints 
against the conduct of the peers, which they 
still affirmed was without a precedent. But 
this was the language of irritated faction, by 
vthirh indeed both sides were equally actuated. 

*ftic select committee of the lords prosecuted 
the enquiry, and founded their report chiefly 
on the confession of sir John Maclean, who 
owned that the court of St. Germain’s had list¬ 
ened to Lovat’s proposal: that several coun¬ 
cils had been held at the pretender s court on 
the subject of an invasion; and that persons 
were sent over to sound some of the uohility 
in Scotland. But the uatuiv of their private 
correspondence and negotiation could not he 
discovered. Keith had tampered with his uncle 
to disclose ttie whole secret; and this was the 
circumstance which the queen declined im¬ 
parting to the lords until She should know 
the success of his endeavours, which proved 
ineffectual. The uncle stood aloof; an<l» the 
ministry did not heartily engage in the enquiry. 
The house of lords having finished these ex¬ 
aminations, and being warmed with violent 
debates, voted, that there had been dangerous 
plots between some persons in Scotland and 
the courts of France and St. Germain's ; and, 
that the encouragement for this plotting arose 
from the not settling the succession to *the 
crown of Scotland in the house of Hanover. 
Th u se votes were signified to the queen in an 
address; and they promised, that when the 
succession should be thus settle, they would 
endeavour to promote the union of the two 
kingdoms upon just and treasonable terms* 
Then they composed another representation, 
in answer to the second address of the commons 
touching their proceedings. # They*(barged 
th$ lower house with want of zeal in the whole 
progress of this enquliy. They produced Agyeat 
number of precedents, to prove that their 
conduct had been regular and parliamentary; 
and they, in their turn, accused the commons 
of partiality and injustice in vacating legal 
elections. The queen, in answer to this re¬ 
monstrance, said, she looked upon any tnisun- 


| tierstanding' between the two houses as a very 
great misfortune to the kingdom; and that 
she should never omit any thing in her powe* 
to prevent qjj occasions of them for the future. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES. 

The lords and commons, animated by such 
opposite principles, seized every opportunity yf 
thwarting each other. An actio^p having been 
broaght by one Matthew Ashby against Wil¬ 
liam White, and the other constables of Ayles¬ 
bury, for having denied him the privilege of 
voting in the last election, the cause was tried 
at the assizes, and the constables were 1 * cast 
with damages. But an order was given in the 
queen v s bench to quash all the proceedings, 
since no action had ever been brought on that 
accdhut. The cause being moved by writ of 
% v ror into the house of lords, was argued with 
great warmth : at length it was carried by a 
great majority, that the order of the queen’s 
bench should te set aside, and judgment pro¬ 
nounced according to the verdict given at the 
assizes. The commons considered these pro¬ 
ceedings as encroaching on thtrir privileges. 
They passed five different resolutions, import¬ 
ing, that the commons of England in parlia¬ 
ment assembled had the sole right to examine 
and determine all matters relating to the right 
of election of their owu members : that the 
practice of determining the qualifications of 
electors in any court of law would expose all 
mayors, haililft, and returning officers, to a 
multiplicity of vexatious suits, and insupport¬ 
able expenses, and subject them to different 
and* independent jurisdictions, as well as to 
inconsistent determinations in the same rttse, 
without relief: that Matthew Ashby was guilty 
of a breach ef privilege, as W^re all attorneys, 
solicitors, counsellors* and sergeants at law, 
soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading, in any case 
of the same nature. These resolutions, signed 
by the clerk, were fixed upon the gate of 
Weslminster-hall. On the other hand, the 
lords appointed a committee to draw up a state 
of the c^se; and, upon their report, resolved, 
that every person being wilfully hindered to 
exercisfe his right of voting, might maintain 
an action in the queen’s courts against the 
• officer by whom his vote should be refused, to 
assert his right, aiy! i$cover damage for the 
injury: that an assertion to the contrary was 
destructive of the property of the flubjects t 
against the freedom of electiou9, and tnani- 
fjpstly tended to the encouragement of par¬ 
tiality and corruption: that the declaring of 
Matthew Ashhy guilty of a breach of privilege 
of the house of commons was an unprece¬ 
dented attempt upon the judicature of parlia¬ 
ment, and an attempt to sut^ect the law of 
England to the votes of the house of common;. 
Copies of the case, and these resolutions, were 
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sent hy the lord keeper to all the sheriffs of 
England, to be circulated through all the 
boroughs of their respective counties. 



CLERGV. 


On the seventh day of February, the queen 
ordered secretary Hedges to tell the house of 
tomuums, that she had remitted the arrears 
of tho tenths to the poor clergy: tliaj she 
would grant her whole Revenue arising out of 
the tirst fruits and tenths,* as far as it should 
become free from incumbrance, as an augmcnt- 
atiqji of their maintenance: that if the house 
of commons could find any method by which 
her intentions to the poor clergy might be 
made more effectual, it would be an advantage 
to the public, and acceptable to her majesty. 
The commons immediately brought in a bill, 
enabling her to alienate this branch of fte 
revenue, and create a corporation by charter, 
to direct the application of it to the uses pro¬ 
posed : they likewise repealed the statute of 
mortmain, so far as to allow all men to be¬ 
queath by will, or grant by deed, any sum they 
should think fft to give towards the augment¬ 
ation of benefices. Addresses of thanks and 
acknowledgment from all the clergy of Eng¬ 
land were presented to the quern fur lier gra¬ 
cious bounty: but very little regard was paid 
to Burnet, bishop of Sarmn, although the 
queen declaied that prelate author of the pro¬ 
ject. He was generally hated, either as a Scot, 
a low-cburchuiau, or a meddling partisan. • 

• 

ENQUIRY INTO NAVAL AFFAIR^. 

In March an enquiry into the condition of 
the navy was J^rgun in the house of lords. 
They desired the queen in an acfdress to give 
speedy and effectual orders, that a number of 
ships sufficient for the home service should, be 
equipped and manned with all possible expe¬ 
dition. They resolved, that admiral Graydon’s 
not attacking the four French ships in the 
channel, had been a prejudice to the queen's 
service, and a disgrace to the naciotf: that his 
pressing men in Jamaica, and his # se\enty 
towards masters of merchant vessels and trans¬ 
ports, bad been a great discouragement to the 
inhabitants of that island, as well as prejudicial 
to her majesty’s servidfc; thad they presented an 
address against bin), in consequence of which 
be was dismissed. They examined the accounts 
of tiie earl of Oxford, against which great 
clamour bad been raised ; and taking cognis¬ 
ance of the remarks made by the cornmis- 
sio tiers of the public accounts found them false 
in fact, ill-grounded, and of no importance. 
The commons besought the queen to order a 
prosecution on account of ill practices in the 
earl of Ranelsgh's office : and they sent up to 


m 

the lords a bill for continuing the commis 
sion on the public accounts. Some alterations 
were made in the upper house, especially in 
the nomiuation of commissioners; hut these 
were rejected by the commons. The peers 
adhering to their amendments, the bill dropped, 
land the commission expired. No other bill 
of any consequence passed in this session, 
except an actsfor raising remits, 9 which em¬ 
powered justices of the peace to impress idle 
persons for soldiers and marines, ftu the third 
day of April the queen went to the house of 
peers, and having made a sjiort speech on the 
usual topics of acknowledgment, unity, and 
moderation, prorogued the p.irlument to the 
fourth day of July. The division still continued 
between the two houses of convocation; so 
that nothing of moment was transacted in that 
assembly, except their address to the queen 
upon her granting the first fruits and tenths 
for the augmentation of small benefices. At 
the same time, the lower house sent their pro¬ 
locutor with a deputation to wait upoi> the 
speaker of the house of commons, to return 
their thanks to that honourable house for 
having espoused the interest of the clergy; 
and to assure them that the convocation would 
pursue such methods as might best conduce to 
the support, honour, interest, ami security of 
the chinch as now by law established They 
scut up to the archbishop and prelates divers 
reprAentationsi containing complaint*, and 
proposing cations afid articles of reformation: 
but very little regard was paid to their remon¬ 
strances. 

•trial OF iflNDSAY. 

J 

Xboijt this period the carl of Nottingham, 
after having ineffectually pressed the queen to 
discard the dukes of Somerset and Devonshire, 
resigned the seals. The earl of Jersey and 
sir Edward Seymour were dismissed : the carl 
of Kent was appointed chamberlain, Harley 
secretary of state, and Henry St. John secre 
tarf of war.* The discovery of the Scottish 
conspiracy was no sooner known in France, 
than Louis ordered Fraser to be imprisoned in 
the Bastile. In England, Lindsay being sen¬ 
tenced to c^e for having corresponded with 
France, was given to understand, that be 
had no mercy to expect, unless he would dis¬ 
cover the conspiRicy. He persisted in denying 
all knftwleflge of any such conspiracy; and 
scorned to save his life by giving false inform¬ 
ation. * In orfler to intimidate him into a 
confession, the ministry ordered him tu be 
oohveyed to Tyburn, where he still rejected 
life upon the terms proposed: then he was 
carried back to Newgate, where he remained, 
some years: at length he was banished, and 
died of hunger in Holland. The ministers had 
, been so lukewarm and languid m the investi- 
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gation of the Scottish conspiracy, that the 
whigs loudly exclaimed against them as dis¬ 
guised Jacobites, and even whispered insinu¬ 
ations, implying, that the queen herself had a 
secret bias of sisterly affection for the court 
of St. Germain's. What seemed to confirm 
this allegation, was file disgrace of the duke* 
of Queeusberry, who had exerted himself with 
remarkable zea^in the detection: but the 
decline of his interest in Scotland was the 
real cause of his being laid aside at this 
juncture. <- 

- THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 

The design of tWe court was to procure *m 
the Scottish parliament the nomination of a 
successor to the crown, and a supply for the 
forces, which could not be obiaiued in the 
preceding session. Secretary Johnston, in 
concert with the marquis of Tweedale, under¬ 
took to carry t hose points, in return for certain 
limitations on the successor, to which her 
majesty agreed. 1 The marquis was appointed 
commissioner. The office of lord-register was 
bestowed upon Johnston; and the parliament 
met on the sixth day of July. The queen, in 
her letter, expressed her concern that these 
divisions should have risen to such a height, as 
to encourage the enemies of the nation to 
employ their emissaries for, debauching her 
good subjects from their allegiance. Sfie de¬ 
clared her resolution to rrant whatever could 
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hi reason he demanded for quieting the minds 
of the people. She told them, she had em¬ 
powered the marquis of Twep lale to give un¬ 
questionable proofs *of her determination to 
maintain the government in church and stpte 
as by law established in that kingdom; to 
consent to such laws as should be found 
wanting for the further security of both, and 
for preventing all encroachments for the future. 
She earnestly exhorted them to settle the suc¬ 
cession in the protestant line, as a step abso¬ 
lutely necessary for their own peace ‘and hap¬ 
piness, the quiet and security tff all her do¬ 
minions, the reputation of her affairs abroad, 
and the improvement of the protestant interest 
through all Europe. She declared, that she 
had authorized the commissioners to give the 
royal assent to whatever could be reasonably 
demanded, and was in her puwer to grant, for, 
securing the sovereignty aiuPliberties of that 
her ancient kingdom. Tire remaining part of 
the letter turned upon the necessity yf thei^ 
granting a supply, the discourse men t of vice, 
the encouragement of commerce, and the usual 
recommendation of moderation and unanimfty. 

"VIOLENT OPPOSITION to the MINISTRY. 

The duke of Hamilton presented a resolve, 
that the parliament would not name a suc¬ 


cessor to the crown, until the Scots should have 
concluded a previous treaty with England, in 
relation to commerce and other concerns. This 
motion produced a warm debate, in the course 
of which Fletcher of Saltoun expatiated upon 
the hardships and miseries which the Scots had 
sustained since the union of the two crowns 
under one sovereign, and the impossibility of 
bettering their condition, unless they should 
take care to anticipate any design that tended 
to continuation of the samfe calamities. 
Another resolve was produced by the earl of 
Rothes, importing, that the parliament should 
proceed to make such limitations and con¬ 
ditions of the government as might he judged 
proper for rectifying the constitution : for vin¬ 
dicating and securing the sovereignty and in¬ 
dependency of the nation; and that then par¬ 
liament would take into consideration jhe 
other resolve offered by the duke of Hamilton, 

i ■ 

for a treaty previous to the nomination of a 
successor. This proposal was seconded by the 
court party, and violent heats ensued. At 
length, sir Janies Falconer, of Phesdo, offered 
an expedient, which neither party could refuse 
with any show of moderation. # Kc suggested 
a resolve, that the parliament would not pro¬ 
ceed to the nomination of a successor, until 
the previous treaty with England should be 
discussed; aud that it would make the ne¬ 
cessary limitations and conditions of govern¬ 
ment, before tbe successor should be nomi¬ 
nated. This joint resolve, being put to tbe 
vote, was carried by a great majority. The 
treaty with England was neglected, aud the 
affairoi the succession consequently postponed. 
The did e of Athol moved, that her majesty 
shoal'd be desiied to send down the witnesses 
and all the papers relating to the conspiracy, 
that, after dye examination, those who were 
unjustly accused might be vindicated, and the 
guilty punished according to their demerits, 
Thtf commissioner declared, that he had already 
written, and would write again to the queen on 
that subject. The intention of the cavaliers 
was to convict the duke of Queensherry of 
malice and calumny in the prosecution of that 
affair, Jhsft they might wreak their vengeance 
upon him fur that instance of his animosity, 
as well as for his having deserted them in the 
former session. He found means, however, to 
persuade the queen^ that such an enquiry 
would not only protract*the session, but also 
divert them from the settlement of the suc¬ 
cession, and raise such a ferment as might be 
productive of tragical consequences. Alarmed 
at" these suggestions, she resolved to prevent 
the examination; and gave no answer to the 
repeated applications made by her parliament 
and ministers. Meanwhile the duke of Queens- 
berry appeased his enemies in Scotland, by 
directing all his friends lu join in the oppo¬ 
sition. 
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THEY PASS THE ACT OF SECURITY. 

The duke of Hamilton again moved, that the 
parliament should proceed to the limitations, 
and name commissioners to treat \yth England, 
previous to all other business, except an act 
lor a land tax of two months, necessary for 
the immediate subsistence of the forces. The 
earl of Marchmout. proposed an act to ex¬ 
clude all popish successors: but this was warmly 
Opposed, as unseasonable, by Hamilton and 
his pafrty. A bill of supply being offered by 
the lord justice Clerk, flic cavaliers tacked to 
it great part of the act of security, to which 
the royal assent had been refused in the for- 
mer«session. Violent debates arose; so that 
the house was filled with rage and tumult. 
The national spirit of independence had been 
wrought up to a dangerous pitch enthu- 
The streets were crowded with pcopte 
of all r^nks, exclaiming against English influ¬ 
ence; and threatening to sacrifice as traitors 
to their country, all who should embrace mea¬ 
sures that seemed to favour a foreign interest. 
The commissioner and his friends were con¬ 
founded and appalled. Finding it impossible 
to stem the torrent, he, with the concurrence 
ol the other ministers, wrote a letter to the 
queen, representing the uncomfortable situ¬ 
ation of affairs, and advising her majesty to 
pass the bill, encumbered as it was with the 
act of security. Lord Godolphin, on whose 
.council she .chiefly relied, found minself in¬ 
volved in great perplexit). The tories had 
devoted him to destruction. He foresaw that 
the queen’s concession to the Scots in an attain 
of such consequence, would furnish hi.? ene¬ 
mies with si plausible pretence to arraigr^ the 
conduct of her minister: but he chose to run 
that lisk, rather than see the army disbanded 
for want of a supply, and the l^ingdom left 
exposed to an invasion. He, therefore, se¬ 
conded the advice of the Scottish ministers; 
and the queen authorized the crinitiissiontM* 
to pass the bill that was depending. The tut 
provided, that in case of the queen's dying 
without issue a parliament should immediately 
meet, and declare the successor to the crown, 
different from the'person possessing tHeJlmtno 
of England, unless before that period settle¬ 
ment should be made in parliament of the 
rights and liberties of the nation, independent 
of English councils: by another clause,"they 
vere empowered to arm and train the subjects, 
bo as to put thorn in a posture of defence. 
The Scottish parliament, having, by a laudable 
exertion of Spirit, obtained this act of security, 
granted the supply without further hesita¬ 
tion: but, not yet Satisfied with this sacrifice, 
they engaged in debates about the conspiracy, 
and the proceedings of the house of lords in 
England, which they termed an offic ious m- 
termedd ing in their concent and a i en¬ 


croachment upon the sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendency of the nation. They d,ew up an 
address to the queen, desiring that the evidence 
and papers relating to the plot might he u U b- 
jected to their examination in the m*xt session. 
Meanwhile, the commissioner, dreading the 
furLher progress of su^h an ungovernable 
Merocity, prorogued the parliament to the 
seventh day of October. The act^of security 
being transmitted to England, copies of it 
were circulated by the enemies of Godolplun, 
who represented it as a measure of that mi¬ 
nister; and the kingdom wWs lilifd with mur¬ 
murs ami discontent. People openly declared, 
that the two kingdoms were now separated 
by lay, so as never to be rejoined. Repot ts 
were spread, that gicat quantities of aims 
had been conveyed to Scotland, and that the 
natives were employed in preparations to in¬ 
vade England. All the blame of these trans¬ 
actions was imputed to lord Godolphin, whom 
the tories determined to attack, w bile the other 
party resolved to exert their whole influence 
for his preservation: \ct, in all probability, 
lie owed his immediate support to the success 
of his friend the duke of Marlborough. 

SITUATION of Tin; EMPEROR’S AFFAIRS. 

Notiunc. could he more deplorable than the 
situation to which the emperor was reduced 
in the beginning, of the season. The mal¬ 
contents in lluif|gary # had rendered themselves 
foriyid tide bv their success: the elector of Ba¬ 
varia possessed all the places on the Danube, as 
far as Passrui, and even threatened Vh«- city of 
Vienna, wlych n*i*t have been itifalliidv lost, 
had the Hungarians and Bavarims acted in 
eou^Tt. By the advice of prince Eugene, 
the emperor implored the assistance of In r 
Britannic inajestv ; and the duke of Mail- 
borough explained to her the necessity of un¬ 
dertaking his relief. This notdcinun in the 
month of January had crossed the sea to 
Holland, jmd concerted a scheme* with the 
deputies of the stated-general for the opera¬ 
tions of tin* ensuing campaign. They agreed, 
that general Amerqnerqne should In upon 
the defensive with a small body of troops in 
the Netherlands, while the main army of the 
allies should #ct upon the Rhine, under the 
command of the duke of Marlborough. Such 
yns the pretext under which this consummate 
general f concealed another plan, which was 
communicated to a few only, in whose discre¬ 
tion he Qould confide. It was approved by the 
pensionary and wune leading men, who secured 
its favourable reception with the states-general, 
when it liecame necessary to impart the secret 
to that numerous assembly. In the mean 
time, the preparations were made, on pre* 
tenet of carrying the war to the banks of the 
Moselle. 
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MARLBOROUGH MARCHES WITH THE 
ALLIED ARMY INTO GERMANY. 

In the month of April, the duke, accompa¬ 
nied by his brother general Churchill, lieute¬ 
nant-general Lutnley, the earl of<Orkney, and 
other officers of distinction, embarked foj 
Holland, where be had a long conference with a 
deputatioifof the states, conceiving a proposal 
of sending a large army towards the Moselle. 
The deputies of Zealand opposed this measure 
of sending their troops to such a distance so 
strenuously, that the duke was obliged to tell 
tbprn, in plain terms, he had received orders 
to march thither with the British forces. He 
accordingly assembled his army at Maastricht; 
and ou the eighth day of May began his march 
into Germany. The French imagined his in¬ 
tention was to begin the campaign with the 
siege of Traerbach, and penetrate into France 
along the Moselle. In this persuasion they 
6eut a detachment to that river; and gave out 
that they intended to invest Huy, a pretence 
to which the duke paid no regard. He conti¬ 
nued bis route by Bedburgh, Kerpenord, Kal- 
secken: he visited the fortifications of Bonne, 
where he received certain advice, that the 
recruits and reinforcements for the French 
army in Bavaria had joined the elector at Vil¬ 
li ngen. He redoubled his diligence, passed the 
Neckar ou the third of June, and halted at 
Ladenburgh : from thence hcc.wrote a l^terto 
the statcs-general, giving them to understand, 
that he had the queen's orders to march t A the 
relief of the empire; and expressing his hope 
that they would approve the # design, and allow 
their troops to sliafc the honour of the expe¬ 
dition. By the returb of a courier he received 
their approbation,' and full power to command 
their forces. He then proceeded to Milden 
brim, where he was visited by ptince Eugene; 
and these two great men, whose talents were 
congenial, immediately contracted an intimacy 
of friendship. Next day prince Louis of Baden 
arrived in the camp at Great Hipfiacb. He 
told the duke, his grace was come to sav£ the 
empire, and to give him an opportunity of 
vindicating his honour, which he knew was at 
the last stake in the opinion of some people. 
The duke replied, he was come tp learn of him 
bow to serve the empire: that they must be 
ignorant indeed, who did not know that the 
prince of Baden, when his f health permitted 
him, had preserved the empire, aud extended 
its conquests. t ,, 

Those three celebrated generals agreed that 
the two armies should join: that the command 
^should be alternately vested in the duke and 
prince Lwuis, from day to day; and that prince 
Eugene should command a separate army on 
the Rhine. Prince Louis returned to his army 
on the Danube: prince Eugene set out for 
Philipsburgh; the duke of Marlborough being 


joined by the imperial army under prince 
Louis of Baden, at Wastertellen, prosecuted 
his march by Elchingfen, Gingcn, and Land- 
thaussen. On the first day of July he was 
in sight of the enemy's intrenchments at 
Dillingen, and encamped with his right at 
Amerdighem, and his left at Onderfngen. 
Understanding that the elector of Bavai ia had 
detached the best part of his infantry to rein¬ 
force the count D’Arco, who was posted behind 
strong lines atScheltenbergnear,Dooa^ert, he 
resolved to attack.tligir intrenchments without 
delay. On the second day of July he advanced 
towards the enemy, and passed the river Wer- 
mitz: about five o'clock in the afternoon the 
attack was begun by the English and £>utch 
infantry, supported by the hv>rse and dragoons. 
They were very severely handled, and even 
obliged to give way, when prince Louis of 
Baden marching up, at the head of thd im¬ 
perialists, to another part of the line,* made a 
diversion in their favour. After an obstinate 
resistance they forced the intrenchments, and 
the horse entering with the infantry, fell so 
furiously upon the enemy, already disordered, 
that they were routed with grpat slaughter. 
They fled with the utmost trepidatiou to 
Donawert aud the Danube, leaving six thou¬ 
sand men dead on the field of battle. The 
confederates took sixteen pieces of cannon, 
thirteen pair of colours, with all the tents and 
baggage. % r et the victory was dearly purchased j 
some thousands of the allies were slain in the 
attack, including uiauy gallant officers, among 
r'vbum were the generals Goor and Bt-iuheim, 
and ojunt Stirum was mortally wounded. Next 
day th ( e Bavarian garrison abandoned Duna- 
weri,of which the confederates took immediate 
possession, while the elector passed the Danube 
in his march to the river 4 Lcche, lest the 
victors shotlld cut ofT his retreat to bis own 
country. '1 he confederates having crossed the 
]Danube ot» several bridges of pontoons, a de¬ 
tachment was sent to pass the Leclie, and take 
post in the country of the elector, who had 
retired under the cannon of Augsburgh. The 
garrison of Neuburgh retiring to Iugold$tadt 9 
the plaoc was secured by "the confederates; 
and ttip count dc Frize was detached with nine 
battalions and fifteen squadrons to invest the 
towfl of Rain. Advice arriving from prince 
Eugfeue, that the rnareschals Villeroy and 
Tallard had passecFtht Rhine at Fort Kebl, 
with an army of five and fojty thousand men, 
to succour the elector of Bavaria, the gene¬ 
rals of the allies immediately, detached prince 
Maximilian of Hanover with thirty squadrons 
of horse, as a reinforcement to the prince. In 
a few days Rain surrender^ and Aicha was 
taken by assault. The emperor no sooner re- 
ceived a confirmation of the victory of Schel- 
lenherg, than he wrote a letter of acknow¬ 
ledgment to the duke of Marlborough, and 
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ordered count WAtislau to intimate bis in* 
tention of investing him with the title of 
prince of the empire, ybich the duke declined 
accepting, until the queen interposed her au¬ 
thority at the desire of Leopold. 

FRUITLESS NEGOTIATION WITH THE 
ELECTOR OF BAVARIA. 

The allies advanced within a league of 
Augshurgh, and though they found the elec¬ 
tor of# Bavaria too securely posted undeg the 
cannon of that city, to he dislodged or at¬ 
tacked with any prospect of success, they en¬ 
camped with Friedburgh in their centre, so as 
to cut off all communication betweeu him 
and his dominions. The duke of Marlborough 
having reduced him to this situation, proposed 
very advantageous terms of peace, provided 
he would abandon the French interest* and 
joift the imperialists in Italy. His subjects 
seeing themselves at the mercy of the alli&i, 
pressed him to comply with these offers, rather 
than expose his country to ruin and desolation. 
A negotiation was begun, and he seemed ready 
to sign the articles, when hearing that mare- 
achat Tallai'd had passed the Black Forest, to 
join him with a great body of forces, he de¬ 
clared, that since the king of France had 
made such powerful efforts to support him, he 
thought himself obliged in honour to continue 
firm in his alliance. The generals of the allies 
were so exasperated at this disappointment, 
that they sent out detachments to ravage the 
country of Bavaria, as far as Munich: upwards 
of three hundred towns, villages, and castles* 
were inhumanly destroyed to the indelible dis¬ 
grace of those who countenanced and conducted 
such barhafous practices. The elector, shocked 
at these brutal proceedings, desired, in a letter 
to the duke of AJarlborough, that a stop might 
he put to acts of violence so npp&site to true 
glory. The answer he received, implied, that 
it was in his own power to put an end to them 
by a s|needy accommodation. Incensed at this 
reply, he declared, that since they had obliged 
him to draw the sword, he would throw away 
the scabbard. The duke and prince Louis, 
finding it impracticable to attack the elector 
in his strong camp, resolved to undertake the 
siege of Ingoldstadt, and for that purpose 
passed the Paer near the town of SchroBbeu- 
hausen, where they encamped, with theft left 
at CIosterj>urgh. Onfifih day of August 
the elector of Bavaria marched to Biberach, 
where he was joined by Tallard. He rcsolvtd 
to pass the Danube at Lawiugen, to attack 
prince Eugene, who had followed the Fmirti 
army from the lines of Bichi, and lay encamped 
at Hoclistadt. Next day, however, he made a 
motion that disappointed the euemy. Never¬ 
theless, they persisted in their design of pass, 
iug the Danube, and encamping at Blenheim* 


The allies resolved that prince Louis should 
undertake the siege of Ingoldstadt, whilst 
prince Eugene and the duke should observe 
the elector of Bavaria. Advice being received 
that he bad actually crossed the Danube at 
Lawingen, the duke of Marlborough joined the 
forces of prince Eugene At the camp of Mun¬ 
ster on the eleventh ifty’ of August, prince 
Louis having by this time marched off towards 
the place he intended to besiege. $ext day the 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene ob¬ 
served the posture of the enemy, who were ad¬ 
vantageously posted on a hill near Hochstadt, 
their right being covered by the Danube and 
the village of Blenheim, their left by the village 
of Lutzengen, and tbeir front by a rivulet, 
the banks of which were steep, and the bottom 
marshy. 

THE CONFEDERATES OBTAIN A COM¬ 
PLETE VICTORY AT HOCHSTADT. 

Notw ithstanding these difficulties, the ge¬ 
nerals resolved to attack them jinmeduiltdy, 
rather than lie inactive until their forage and 
provision should be consumed. They were 
moreover stimulated to this hazardous enter¬ 
prise by an intercepted letter to the elector of 
Bavaria from mareschal Villeroy, giving him 
to understand, that he had received orders to 
ravage the country of \V irtemherg, and inter¬ 
cept all communication between the Rhine 
and flhe allied army. The dispositions being 
made for the attack^and the orders commu¬ 
nicated to the general officers, the forces ad¬ 
vanced into the plain on the thirre nth day of 
August, and were ranged in older of battle. 
'I he camuAiaiiing began®about nine in the 
morning, and continued oil both sides till one 
in tT»e afternoon. The French and Bavarians 
amounted to about sixty thousand men. Mare¬ 
schal Tallard commanded on the right, and 
ported seven and twenty battalions, with twelve 
squadrons, in the village of Blenheim, suppos¬ 
ing that there the allies would make their chief 
effort: th¥ir left was conducted by the elector 
of Bftvaria, assisted by Marsin, a French ge¬ 
neral of experience and capacity. The num¬ 
ber of the confederates did not exceed five and 
fifty: their right was under the direction of 
prince Eugeiie, and their left commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough. At noon the action 
was begun by a body of English and Hessians, 
Tinder major-genefal Wilkes, who having passed 
the rrvuVt ifith difficulty, and filed off to the 
left in the face of the enemy, attacked the 
village of Bieufteim with great vigour; but 
were repulsed after three successive attempts, 
Mc&uwhile the troops in the centre, and part 
of the right wing, passed the rivulet on planks 
in different places; and formed on the other 
side without any molestation from the enemy. 
At length, however, they were charged by the 
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French horse with such impetuosity, and so 
' terribly galled in flank by the troops posted At 
Blenheim, that they fell in disorder, and part 
of them repassed the rivulet: but a reinforce¬ 
ment of dragoons coming up, the French ca- I 
valry were broke in their turn, and driven 
to the very hedges of the village t>f Blenheim. 
The left wing of ih£ confederates being nows 
completely formed, ascended the hill in a firm 
coinractecfhndy, charging thtfenemy's horse, 
which could no longer stand their ground, but 
rallied several times as they gave way. Tal- 
lard, in order to make a vigorous effort, ordered 
ten battalions to, fill up thfc intervals of his 
cavalry. The duke, pereebing his design, sent 
three battalions of the troops of Zell to sustain 
his horse. Nevertlfrless, the line was a little 
disordered by the prodigious fire from the 
French infantry, and eveu obliged to recoil 
about sixty paces: but tlie confederates ad* 
vanciug to the charge with redoubled ardour, 
routed the French horse; and their battalions 
being thus abandoned, were cut in pieces. 
Taltard, having rallied his broken cavalry be¬ 
hind, some tents that were still standing, re¬ 
solved to draw oft’ the troops he had posted in 
the village of Blenheim, and sent an aidc-du- 
camp to Marsin, who was with the elector of 
Bavaria on the left, to desire he would face 
the confederates with some troops to the right 
of the village of Oberklau, so as to keep them 
in play, and favour the retyeat of the forces 
from Blenheim. That officer assureef him, 
he was so far from beipg in a condition to 
spare troops, that he could hardly maintain 
his ground*. The fate of the day was now 
more than half decided. T^e French cavalry 
being vigorously attacked in flank were totally 
defeated. Part of them endeavoured to fain 
the bridge which they had thrown over the 
Danube between Hochstadt and Blenheim; 
hut they were so closely pursued, that those 
who escaped the slaughter threw themselves 
into the river, where they perished. Tallard, 
being surrounded, was taken near a mill be¬ 
hind the village of Sondcren, together with the 
maiquis de Moutperouz, general of horse, the 
major-generals de Seppeville, de Silly, de la 
Valicre, and many other officers of distinc¬ 
tion. Whilst these occurrence* passed on the 
left wing, Margin's quarters at 4 he village of 
Oberklau, in the centre, were attacked by ten 
battalions, under the prince of Holsteinbeck H 
who passed the rivulet with undaunted reso¬ 
lution : but; before he could form his men on 
the other side, he was overpowered Jjy nutty 
hers, mortally wounded, and ^taken prisoner. 
His battalions being supported by some D^iish 
ami Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, 
and were again repulsed: at length the duke 
of Marlborough in person brought up some 
fresh squadrons from the body of reserve, and 
compelled the enem? to retire. By this time 


prince Eugene had obliged the left wing of 
the enemy to give ground, after having sur¬ 
mounted a great nuefber of difficulties, sus¬ 
tained a very obstinate opposition, and seen his 
cavalry, in which his chief strength seemed 
to lie, three times repulsed. The duke of 
I Marlborough had no sooner defeated th%right 
wing, than he made a disposition to reinforce 
the prince, when he understood from an aide- 
du-camp, that his highness had no occasion 
for assistance; and that the elector, witb 
motyieur de Marsin, had abandoned Ofterklau 
and Luteingen. TlufV were pursued as far as 
the villages of Morselingen and Teissenhoven, 
from whence they retreated to Dilltngen and 
Law ingen. The confederates being now .mas¬ 
ters of the field of battle, surrounded the vil¬ 
lage of Blenheim, in which, as we have already 
observed, seven ami twenty battalions and 
twelve squadrons were posted. These trqpps, 
seeing themselves cutoff from all communica¬ 
tion with the rest of their army, and despair¬ 
ing of being able to force their way through 
the allies, capitulated about eight in the even¬ 
ing, laid down their arms, delivered their 
colours and standards, and surrendered them¬ 
selves prisoners of war, on condkiou that the 
officers should not be rifled. This was one of 
the most glorious and complete victories that 
ever was obtained. Ten thousand French and 
Bavarians were left dead on the field of battle* 
the greater part of thirty squadrons of horse 
and dragoons perished in the river Danube: 
thirteen thousand were made prisoners: one 
hundred pieces of cannon were taken, with 
twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty- 
nine Vo lours, one hundred and seventy-one 
standards, seventeen pair of kettle-drums, 
three thousand six hundred tcnK, four and 
thirty coaches, three hundred )adcn nudes, 
two bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, fifteen 
barrels and eight casks filled with silver. Of 
the allies, about four thousand five hundred 
men were killed, and about eight thousand 
wounded or taken. The loss of the battle 
was imputed to two capital errors committed 
by marescha! Tallard ; namely, his weakening 
the centre, by detaching such a number of 
troops jo*the village of Blenheim/and his suf¬ 
fering tin? confederates to pass the rivulet, and 
form unmolested. Certain it is, these circum¬ 
stances contributed to the success of the duke 
of Marlborough, who rode through the hottest 
of the fire with the cahhest intrepidity, giving 
his orders with that presence.of mind and de¬ 
liberation which were so peculiar to his cha¬ 
racter. When he next day visited Tallard, he 
toid that general, he was sorry such a misfor¬ 
tune should happen'personally to one for whom 
he had a profound esteem. The mareschal 
congratulated him on having vanquished the 
best troops in the world; a compliment to 
which the duke replied, that he thought his 
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own the best troops in the world, seeing they 
had conquered those upon whom the mareschal 
had bestowed such an encomium. 

SIEGE OF LANDA0. 

The victorious generals having by this de¬ 
cisive stroke saved the house of Austria from 
entire ruin, ami entirely changed the face of 
Affairs in the empire, signified their opinion to 
princevLouisflof Baden, that it would be fty the 
advantage of the common cause to join all 
their forces, and drive the French out of Ger¬ 
many, rather than lose time at the siege of 
Ingc^dstadt, which would surrender of course. 
This opinion was confirmed by the conduct of 
the French gifrrison at Augsburg, who quitted 
that place on the sixteenth day of August. 
The magistrates sent a deputation, craving the 
protection of the duke of Marlborough, who 
forthwith ordered a detachment to take pos^A- 
sion of that important city. The duke having 
sent maiesdial de Tallard under a guard of 
dragoons to Frankfort, and disposed of the 
other prisoners of distinction in the adjacent 
places, encamped at Sefilhngen, within half a 
league of Ulm. Here he held a conference with 
the princes Eugene and Louis of Baden, in 
which they agreed that, as the enemy retreat¬ 
ed towards the Rhine, the confederate army 
should take the same route, excepting three and 
twenty battalions and some squadrons, to he 
left for the siege of Him, under general Thun- 
gen. They began their inarch on the twenty- 
sixth day of August, by different routes, to the* 
general rendezvous at Rruschal, near Pfiilips- 
burgh. Then they resolved, that prinae Louis 
of Baden should undertake the siege of Lan¬ 
dau, in order to secure the circle of Suabia 
iroin the iiicurs\>ns of that garrison. Con¬ 
sidering the consternation that prevailed all 
over France, nothing could he more impolitic 
than this measure, which gave the Pnemy time 
for recollection, ami recruiting their forces. It 
was a proposal on which the prince of Baden 
nsisted with uncommon obstinacy. He was 
even suspected of corruption. He was jealous 
of the glory which the duke of Marltayough 
had acquired, ami such a bigot ted papist, that 
he repined at the success of an beretira^ ge¬ 
neral. On the twelfth day of September lie 
marched towards Landau with the troops des¬ 
tined for the siege, rfricl lie* duke of Marl¬ 
borough, with prince Eugene, .encamped at 
Croon Weisscnbiirgh, to cover the enterprise. 
By this time Ulm ha<fsurrendered toThiingen^ 
even before the trenches were opened. Villeroy 
advanced with his army towards Laudali, as if 
he had intended to attack the confederates ; 
but retired without having made any attempt 
for the relief of the place, which was defended 
with the most obstinate valour till the twenty- j 
third day of November, when the besiegers I 


having lodged themselves on the counterscarp, 
the breaches being practicable, and the dispo¬ 
sitions made for a general assault, the garrison 
capitulated upon honourable conditions. The 
king of the Romans had arrived in the camp, 
that he mi£ht have the credit of taking the 
iplace, the command of which he bestowed on 
the count de Prize, who had before^defeuded it 
with equal coifrageand ability. 

MARLBOROUGH returns to ENGLAND. 

The next enterprise whioh the confederates 
undertook, was the siege of Traerbaeh. The 
hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel, being in¬ 
trusted with the direction*of the attacks, in¬ 
vested the castle in the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. Though it was strongly fortified, and 
well defended, he carried mi his operations 
with such spirit and assiduity, that in about 
six weeks the garrison surrendered the place 
on honourable terms. In the mean time t[ie 
duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, where 
he negotiated for a reinforcement of eight 
thousand Prussians, to serve under prince 
Eugene in Italy during the next campaign. 
Thence he proceeded to the court of Hanover, 
where, as in all other places, he was received 
with particular marks of distinction. When 
he arrived at the Hague, he was congratulated 
by the states-genaral on his victories at Schel- 
lcnbe^g and Blcftheiip, and as much considered 
in Holland, as if he bad been actually stadt- 
holder. He had received a second letter from 
the emperor, couched in the warm At terms of 
acknowledynentpand wa| declared prince of 
the empire. In Deceiver he embarked for 
England, where he found the people in a 
transport of joy, and was welcomed as a hero 
who had retrieved the glory of the nation. 

* STATE OF THE WAR I\ EUROPE. 

In Flavors, nothing of moment was exe- 
cutcj), except the bombardment of Bruges 
and Namur by baron Spaar, with nine thou¬ 
sand Dutch troops; and two attempts upon 
the French lines, which were actually pene¬ 
trated by Auverquerque, though be was not 
able to maintain the footing lie had gained. 
The elector of Bavaria, who had retired to 
Brussels after liis^efeat, formed a scheme for 
surprising Dutch general at the end of 
the campaign, and assembled all his troops at 
Tirlemoiftt: but the French court, apprehen¬ 
sive of his temerity* sent Villeroy to watch 
his conduct, and prevent his hazarding an 
engagement, except with a fair prospect of 
advantage. The mareschal finding him de¬ 
termined to give battle at all events, repre¬ 
sented the improbability of Succeeding against 
an enemy so advantageously posted; and the 
ill consequences of a repulse: but, finding the 
O 
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elector deaf to all hie remonstrances, be flatly 
refused to march, and produced the kings 
order to avoid an engagement. In Italy the 
French met with no opposition. The duke 
of Savoy, being unable to face the enemy in 
the field, was obliged to lie inactive. He saw 
the duke de Veudome reduce Vercelli andn 
*1 vrea, and undertake the siege of Verac; while 
he posted \iis little army on the other side of 
the Po, at Crescentino, where he had a bridge 
of communication, by which he supplied the j 
place occasionally*with fresh troops and pro¬ 
vision. The place held out five months against 
all the efforts of the French general: at length, 
the communication being cut off, the duke of 
Savoy retired to CRivas. He bore his misfor¬ 
tunes with great equanimity; and told the 
English minister, that though he was aban¬ 
doned by the allies, he would never abandon 
himself. The emperor had neglected Italy, 
that he might act with more vigour against 
Ragotski and the Hungarian malcontents, over 
whdm he obtained several advantages; not¬ 
withstanding which they continued formidable, 
from their number, bravery, and resolution. 
The ministers of the allies pressed Leopold to 
enter into a negotiation for a peace with those 
rebels; and conferences were opened; but he 1 
was not sincerely disposed to an accommoda¬ 
tion, and Ragotski aimed at the principality 
of Transylvania, which thf court of Vienna 
would not easily rcltnquishv The efnperor 
was not a little alarmedeby a revolution at the 
Ottoman port, until the new sultan despatched 
a chiaus to Vienna, with an assurance that 
he would give no ^assistam^ to the malcon¬ 
tents of Hungary. f In Poland, tfie diet being 
assembled by the cardinal-primate, Stanislaus 
Lezinski, palatine of Posnania, was elected and 
proclaimed king, and recognised by Charles 
of Sweden, who still maintained his army by 
contributions in that country, more intent 
upon the ruin of Augustus than upon the 
preservation of his own dominions: for he 
paid no regard to the progress of the Musco¬ 
vites, who bad ravaged Livonia, reduced Narva, 
and made incursions into Sweden. Augustus 
retreated into his Saxon dominions, which 
he impoverished, in order to raise a great 
army, with which he might return to Poland; 
the pope espoused the interest of this new 
couvert, so far as to cite t^e cardinal primage 
to appear at Rome, and give jyi account of 
the share he had in the Polish troubles. The 
protestants of the Convennois, deriving cou¬ 
rage from despair, became 4 so troublesome 
to the government of France, that Lo^is was 
obliged to treat them with lenity: he* sent 
mareschal Villars against them with a fresh 
reinforcement; hut at the same time furnished 
him with inst ructions to treat for an accom¬ 
modation. This officer immediately com¬ 
menced a negotiation with Cavalier, the chief of 


the revolters; and a formal treaty was con¬ 
cluded, by which they were indulged with 
liberty of conscience: but these articles were 
very ill observed hy the French ministry. 

CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL, 

In Portugal, the interest of king Charles 
wore a very melancholy aspect. When he 
arrived at Lisbon, he found no preparations 
made for opening the campaign* The,Portu¬ 
guese ministry favoured the French in secret ; 
the people were averse to heretics: the duke 
of Schomberg was on ill terms with Fagel, the 
Duteli general: the Portuguese forces consisted 
of raw undisciplined peasants: and the French 
ambassador had bought up th«*best horses in 
the kingdom ; so that the troopers could nut 
be properly mounted. The king of Portug.il 
had promised to enter Spain with Charles Ly 
t\\e middle of May: but he was not ready till 
the beginning of June, when they readied 
Sautaren. By this time they had published 
their respective manifestos; Charles displacing 
his title to the crown of Spain, and promising 
pardon to all his subjects who wrnild in three 
months join his army; and the king of Por¬ 
tugal declaring, that his sole aim in taking 
up arms was to restore the liberty of the Spa¬ 
nish nation, oppressed by the power of France, 
as well as to assert the right of Charles to that 
monarchy. The present possessor, whom they 
mentioned by the name of the duke of Anjou, 
had already anticipated their invasion. His 
‘’general, the duke of Berwick, entering Portu¬ 
gal, took the town of Segura by stratagem. 
The guvenor of Salvaterra surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion : Cebreros was reduced without much 
opposition : Zebredo was abandoned by the in¬ 
habitants; and the town of., Lhana la Viclla 
was taken by assault. Portugal was at the 
same time invaded in different parts hy the 
marquis de Jeoffreville, prince Tserclas tie 
Tilly, and the marquis de Villadarias. Two 
Dutch battalions were attacked and taken by 
the duke of Berwick at Sodreira Formosa. 
Then he passed the Tagus, and joined prince 
Tterqja*. King Philip arriving in the army, 
invested Portalegre; and the garrison, includ¬ 
ing an English regiment of foot commanded 
by colonel Stanhope, were made prisoners of 
war' The next place he besieged was Castel 
Davide, which met\vith the same fate. Ou the 
cither hand, the marquis l^is Minas, in order 
to make a diversion, entered Spain with fifteen 
thousand men, took Fcuftrte Grimaldo in Cas¬ 
tile, by assault, defeated a body of French and 
Spaniards commanded hy Don Ronquillo, and 
made himself master of Manseinto. The wea¬ 
ther growing excessively hot, Philip sent his 
troops into quarters of refreshment: and the 
allies followed his example. Duke Schomberg 
finding his advice very little regarded by the 
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Portuguese ministry, and seeing very little 
prospect of success, desired leave to resign his 
command, which the queen bestowed upon the 
earl of Galway, who, with a reinforcement of 
English and Dutch troops, arrival at Lisbon on 
the thirtieth day of July. About the latter end 
of September, the two kings repaired to thj 
camp near Almeida, resolving to invade Cas¬ 
tile: but they found the river Agueda so well 
.guarded by the duke of Berwick, that they 
wouy not gttempt a passage. They, therefore, 
retired into the territyries of Portugal, ami 
the army was put into winter quarters. The 
Spaniards were now so weakened, by detach¬ 
ments sent with the marquis de Villadarias 
toward-, Gibraltar, that the duke of Berwick 
could not execute any scheme of importance 
during the remaining part of the campaign. 

SfU GEORGE ROOKE takes GIBRALTAR. 

* t 

Tuf. arms of England were not less fortunate 
by sea than they had been upon the Danube. 
Sir George Hooke having landed king Charles 
at Lisbon, sent a squadron to cruise off Cape 
Spartell, utjjdrr the command of rear admiral 
Dilkes, who, on the twelfth of March, engaged 
and took three Spanish ships of war, bound 
from St. Sebastian’s to Cadiz. Rooke received 
orders from the queen to sail to the relief of 
Nice and Villa Franca, which were threatened 
with a siege by the duke de Vendome: at the 
same time he was pressed by king Charles to 
execute a scheme upon Barcelona, projected 
by the prince of Hesse d'Annstadt, who de¬ 
clared Ins opinion, that the Catalonians would 
declare fur the house of Austria, as # soon as 
they should he assured of proper support and 
protection. The ministry of England under¬ 
standing that the French wcie employed in 
equipping a stiong squadron #t Brest, and 
judging it was destined to act in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, sent out sir Cloudesley Shovel wi^Ji a 
considerable fleet, to Watch the motions of the 
Brest squadron; and he was provided with 
instructions how to act, in case it should be 
sailed to the Mediterranean. Mean while, sir 
George Rooke, in compliance with the*en¬ 
treaties of king Charles, sailed with the trans¬ 
ports under his comoy to Barcelona, and on 
the eighteenth of May appeared befoft? the 
city. Next day, the troops were landed by 
the prince of Hesse^to'the number of two 
thousand, and the Dutch ketches bombarded 
the place: but by this time the governor had 
secured the chiefs of the Austrian party; and 
the people exhibiting no marks of attachment 
to king Charles, the prince re-embarked bis 
soldiers, from an apprehension of their being 
attacked and overpowered by superior num¬ 
bers. Oil the sixteenth day of June sir George 
Rooke, being joined by sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
resolved to proceed up the Mediterranean in 


quest of the French fleet, which had sailed 
thither from Brest, and which Rooke had 
actually discovered, in the preceding month, 
on their voyage to Toulon- On the seven¬ 
teenth day cf July the admiral called a coun¬ 
cil of wa% in the road of Tetuan, when they 
resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, 
which was but slenderly provided with a gar¬ 
rison. Thither they sailed, and oil the twenty- 
first day of the month the prince of Hesse 
landed on the isthmus with eighteen hundred 
marines: then he summqped the governor to 
surrender, and was answyed, that the place 
would be defended to the last extremity. Next 
day the admiral gave orders for cannonading 
the •town: perceiving that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications at the south 
mole-head, he commanded captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats, and assault that quarter. 
The captains Hicks and Jumper, who hap¬ 
pened to he nearest the mole, immediately 
manned their pinnaces, and entered the for¬ 
tifications sword m hand. The Spaniards 
sprung a mine, by which two lieutenants, and 
I about a hundred men, were killed or wounded. 
Nevertheless, the two captains took possession 
of a platform, and kept their ground until they 
were sustained by captain Whitaker, and the 
rest of the seamen, who took by storm a re¬ 
doubt between the mole and the town. Then 
the governor capitulated; and the prince of 
Hesie eiiteivd*Aie place, amazed at the suc¬ 
cess of this attempt^ considering the strength 
of^the fortifications, which might have been 
defended by fifty men against ft numerous 
army. ^ 

A sufficient garrison bflng left with his high¬ 
ness, the admiral returtied to Tetuan, to take 
in wood and water; and when he sailed, on 
the ninth day of August, he desciied the 
French fleet, to which he gave chase with all 
the sail he could spread. On the thirteenth 
he came up with it, as it lay in a line off 
Malaga ready to receive him, to the number of 
iwo-and-Tifty great ships, and four-and*twenty 
galTeys, under the command of the count de 
Tholouse, high-admiral of France, with the 
inferior flags of the white and blue divisions. 
The English fleet consisted of three-and-fifty 
ships of tlit^ line, exclusive of frigates, but 
they were inferior to the French in number of 
guns and men, as well as in weight of metal, 
*and altogether Unprovided of galleys, from 
which the ?nemy reaped great advantage dur¬ 
ing the^engagement. A little after ten in the 
inorniug the bifttle began, with equal fury on 
both sides, and continued to rage with doubt- 
fuPsuccess till two iu the afternoon, when the 
van of the French gave way; nevertheless, 
the fight was maintained till night, when the 
enemy bore away to leeward. .The wind shift¬ 
ing before morning, the French gained the 
weather gage; but they made no use of this 
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advantage: for two successive days the English 
admiral endeavoured to renew the engage* 
meut, which the count de Tholouse declined, 
and at last he disappeared. The loss was pretty 
equal on both sides, though not a single ship 
was taken or destroyed by eithc£: but the 
honour of the day cerGUiiily remained with the 
English. Over and above the disadvantages we 
have enumerated, the bottoms $f the British 
fleet were foul, and several large ships had 
expended all their shot long before the battle 
ceased: yet the eij^my were so roughly han¬ 
dled, that thy did not venture another engage* 
meut during the whole war. The French 
king, in order to raise the drooping spirits 
of Itys people, claimed the victory, and 1 pub¬ 
lished an account of the action, which, at this 
distance of time, plainly proves that he was 
reduced to the mean shift of imposing upon 
his subjects, by false and partial representa¬ 
tions. Among other exaggerations in this 
detail, we And mention made of mischief done 
to 4 French ships by English bombs; though 
nothing is more certain than that there was not 
one bomb vessel in the combined fleet. The 
French academy, actuated by a servile spirit 
of adulation, caused a medal to be struck on 
the occasion, which, instead of perpetuating 
the glory of their prince, served only to trans¬ 
mit their own shame to posterity. After the 
battle, sir George Hooke sailed to Gibraltar 
to refit, and leaving a squadro/i with sirthrim 
Leake, set sail for England on the twenty- 
fourth day of August. r lle arrived in Slp- 
tember, and was received by the ministry, and 
the people in general, with those marks of 
esteem and veneration whiekT were? due to his 
long services and sigrfal success: hut he was 
still persecuted with a spirit of envy and'de¬ 
traction. Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the 
reduction of Gibraltar, sent the marquis de 
Villadarias with an army to retake it. The 
siege lasted four months, during which the 
prince of Hesse exhibited many shining proofs 
of courage and ability. The place was supplied 
with men and provisions by convoys ftom 
Lisbon, until monsieur de Point is put a stop to 
that communication, by entering the bay with 
a strong squadron : hut he was obliged to re¬ 
tire at the approach of sir John Leake and ad¬ 
miral Vanderdusseu; and the marquis de Vil¬ 
ladarias, having made little or no progress on 
land, thought proper to ab&ndon the enter¬ 
prise. • 

SESSION of PARLIAMENT' in ENGLAND*! 

The parliament of England meeting on‘the 
twenty-ninth day of October, the queen, irvher 
speech, observed, that the great and remark¬ 
able success with which God had Messed her 
arms produced unanimous joy and satisfaction 
through all parts of the kingdom; ami that 


a timely improvement oi the present advan¬ 
tages would enable her to procure a lasting 
foundation of security for England, as well as 
a firm support for the liberty of Europe. She 
declared her intention was to be kind and in¬ 
dulgent to all her subjects. She expressed her 
^hope that they would do nothing to endanger 
the loss of this opportunity; and that there 
would be no contention among them, but an 
emulation to promote the public welfare. (Jon-, 
gratulatory addresses were voted and presented 
by both houses. They jpere equal in thtir pro¬ 
fessions of duty and affection to the queen; 
but the addresses imbibed a very different 
colour from the different sanctums by which 
the two houses were influenced. The 16rds 
congratulated her on the great and glorious 
success of her arms under the command of 
the duke of Marlborough, without deigning 
to mention sir George Rooke, who had de¬ 
feated the French navy at sea, and added 
the important fortress of Gibraltar to the 
British conquests. On the other hand, the 
commons affected to mention the battle of 
Blenheim, and Hooke’s naval victory, as events 
of equal glory and importance. However they 
might he warped by prejudice against indivi¬ 
duals, they did not suffer the war to languish 
for want of supplies. Having tqjcen into con¬ 
sideration the services of the army and navy, 
they voted that the queen should be desired to 
bestow her bouuty on the seamen and land 
forces who bad behaved themselves so gallantly. 
Then they deliberated upon the different ar¬ 
ticles of national expense, and granted lour 
millions six hundred and seventy thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-one pounds for the 
occasions of the ensuing year, to be raised by 
a land tax, by the sale of annuities, and other 
expedients. These measures were taken with 
such expedition, that the land'tax received the* 
royal assent on the ninth day of December; 
when the queen, in a short speech, thanked 
the commons for their despatch, which she 
considered a sure pledge of their affection. 

AN ACT OF ALIENATION PASSED. 

it 4 

The 1 high church party took this occasion to 
promote the bill against occasional conformity, 
which was revived and brought into the house 
on a >ew model, by Mr. William Bromley, who 
moved that it migh** bp tacked to the land- 
tax bill, and sent up to the lords for their 
concurrence. The court no'longer .espoused 
this measure^and the violent party was weak¬ 
ened by defection. After a warm and tedious 
debate, the tack was rejected by a # great ma¬ 
jority. The bill, however, passed the house 
of commons, anrl was sent up to the lordB 
on the fourteenth day of December, when it 
would hardly have excited a debate, had not 
the queen been present, and desirous of hearing 
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what could be said on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion. For the information and satisfaction of 
her majesty the subject was again discussed, 
and all the arguments being repeated, the 
bill was rejected by a majority of one and 
twenty voices. The next subject on which 
the house of lords employed their attention^ 
was the late conduct of the Scottish parliament. 
The lord Haversham in a set speech, observed, 
•that the settlement of the succession in Scot¬ 
land Jiad bjcn postponed, partly because the 
ministry for that kingdom were weak afid di¬ 
vided ; partly from a received opinion that 
the succession was never sincerely and cor¬ 
dially intended by those who managed the 
affairs of Scotland in the-cabinet council. He 
expatiated on the bad consequences that might 
attend the act of security, which he styled a 
bill of exclusion; and particularly mentioned 
tiAt clause by which the heritors and boroughs 
were ordained to exercise their fcncible iHen 
every mouth. He said the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland were as learned and bnave as any 
nation in Europe, and generally discontented: 
that the common people were very numerous, 
very stout, ^md very poor, and he asked who 
was the man that could tell what such a mul¬ 
titude, so armed, and so disciplined, might do 
under such leaders, could opportunities suit 
their intention. He recommended these cir¬ 
cumstances to the consideration of the house, 
and concluded with these words of bird Bacon, 
*' Let meti beware how they neglect or suffer 
matter of troubles to be prepaieit; for no man 
can forbid the sparks that may set nil on firc^” 
The lords resolved to consider these yihjects 
on tlie twenty-ninth day of November, when 
the queen repaired to the house of pcfrs to 
li?ar the debates, and by her presence mode¬ 
rate the heat of both parties. The earl of 
Nottingham reflected so severity on the me¬ 
mory of king William, that he would have 
been sent to the Tower, had not /die lords de¬ 
clined any such motion out of respect to her 
majesty. After much declamation on the 
Scottish act of security, the grand committee 
of the peers, by the advice of lord Wharton, 
resolved, that the queen should be ensiled 
by act of parliament on the pari of England, 
to name commissioners to treat about an 
union with Scotland, provided that the par¬ 
liament of Scotland should first appoint com¬ 
missioners on their partner the same purpose: 
that no Scotsmen should enjoy the privileges 
of Englishmen, except such as were settled in 
England, Ireland, and the plantations, and 
such as were or might be in the sea, or land 
service, until an union could be effected, or 
the succession settled as in England : that the 
traffic by cattle from Scotland to England 
should he prevented: that the lord admiral 
should issue orders for taking such vessels as 
should be found trading from Scotland to 


France, or to the ports of any »t her majesty’s 
enemies; and that care should be taken to 
prevent the exportation of English wool into 
Scotland. On these resolutions a bill was 
formed for an entire union, and passed the 
house on tljp twentieth day of December. The 
lords presented an addaess to the queen, re¬ 
presenting that they had duly weighed the 
dangerous aqd pernicious effect# that were 
likely to be produced by divers acts of parlia¬ 
ment lately passed in Scotland: that they 
were of opinion the safety # of the kingdom re¬ 
quired that speedy and effectual orders should 
be given to put Newcastle in a posture of de¬ 
fence, to secure the port of Timnouth, and 
repaftr the fortifications gf llull and Ca^jsle. 
They likewise advised her majesty to give di¬ 
rections fur disciplining the militia of the four 
northern counties; for providing them with 
arms and ammunition; for maintaining a 
competent number of regular troop9 on the 
northern borders of England, as well as in the 
north of Ireland; and for putting the lajvpin 
execution against papists. The queen pro¬ 
mised that a survey should he made of the 
places they had mentioned, and laid before 
the parliament; and that she would give the 
necessary directions upon the other articles of 
the address. The commons seemed to concur 
with the lords in their sentiments of the Scot¬ 
tish act of security. They resolved, that a bill 
should be brought in for the effectual securing 
the kingdom of England from the apparent 
daggers that mighf arise from several acts 
lately passed in the parliament qf Scotland; 
and this was formed on nearly the same re¬ 
solutions WhichV<ul heel* taken in the upper 
house. The bill sent down by the lords, was 
thflee read, and ordered to lie upon the table: 
but they passed their own, to take effect at 
Christmas, provided before that time the Scots 
should not settle the succession. When it was 
offered to the lends, they passed it without 
any amendment, contrary to the expectation 
and evefl to the hope of some members who 
wt^c no friends to the house of Hanover, and 
firmly believed the lords would have treated 
this bill with the same contempt which had 
been manifested for that which they had sent 
down to the commons. 

The dukt* of Marlborough at his first ap¬ 
pearance in the house after his return to Eng¬ 
land, was hoiioifted with a very extraordinary 
culogihm, pronounced by the lord-keeper, in 
the name of the peers of England; iunl a com¬ 
pliment of thessame nature was presented to 
him by a committee of the house of commons. 
Doctor Delaune, vice-chancellor of Oxford* 
accompanied bv the principal members of the 
University, attended the queen with an address 
of congratulation upon the success of her 
arms in Germany, under the admirable con¬ 
duct and invincible courage of the duke of 
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Marlboro ugn; and at sea, under the most most for the advantage of the public service, 
brave and faithful admiral sir George Rooke. The remaining part of the session was con- 
He received a civil answer from her majesty, sumed in disputes avid altercations between 
though now she took umbrage at Rooke’s the two houses on the subject of the Aylesbury 
being raised upon a level with the duke of constables, Who were sued by five other in- 
Marlborough, whose great victories had cap- habitants for having denied them the right 
tivated her ad mi nisi tat ion, and whose wife ^of voting at the election. These five persons 
had alienated her affection from the tones, were committed to Newgate by order of the 
The commons perceiving how Jiigh he stood house of commons. They moved for habeas 
in her majesty’s esteem, and having been corpus in the King’s Bench; but the court* 
properly tutored for the purpose, took into would take tio cognizance of tlie,afl‘,iir. t Two 
consideration the yreat services of the duke; of thd prisoners petitioned the queen that their 
and, in an address, besought her majesty to case might be brought before her majesty 
consider some proper means to perpetuate in parliament. The commons, iu an address, 
the memory of such noble actions. In a besought the queen to refuse granting a writ 
few days she gave £hem to understand # by a of error in this case, which would tend to the 
message, that she was inclined to grant the overthrowing the undoubted rights and privi- 
interest of the crown in the honour and manor leges of the commons of England. She assured 
of Woodstock and hundred of Wootou to the them she would not do any thing to give them 
duke of Marlborough and his heirs; and that just cause of complaint; but this matter te¬ 
as the lieutenancy and rangership of the parks, lattng to the course of judicial proceedings, 
with the rents and profits of the manors and being of the highest importance, she thought 
hitfic^reds, were granted for two lives, she it necessary to weigh and consider very care- 
wished that incumbrance could be removed, fully what might be proper for her to do in 
A bill was immediately brought in, enabling the a thing of so great concern. The\ voted all 
queen to bestow these honours and manors on the lawyers who had pleaded on t!jc return of 
the duke of Marlborough and his heirs; and the the habeas corpus in behalf of the prisoners 
queen was desired to advance the money for guilty of a breach of privilege, and ordered 
clearing the incumbrances. She not only com- them to be taken into custody. They likewise 
plied with this address, but likewise ordered the ordered the prisoners to be removed from 
comptroller of her works to build iu Wood- Newgate into the custody of their scrjcanl at 
stock-park, a magnificent paU^e for the tfcike, arms, lest they should have been discharged 
upon a plan much more solid than beautiful, by the queen's granting writs ol error. The 
By this time sir George Kooke was laid aside, prisoners, finding themselves at the nicrcv of 
and the command of the fleet bestowed upon tlje exasperated commons, petitioned the lords 
sir Cloudesley Shovel, now declared rear-ad- for relyf. The upper house passed six dd- 
miral of England. Mureschal Ue Tsdlard, with ferent resolutions against the conductor the 
the other French genertds taken at Hochstadt, comirfons, as being an obstruction to justice, 
arrived on the sixteenth of December iu (he and contrary to Magna Chart*. r J lie lower 
river Thames, and were immediately conveyed house demanded a conference, in which tlie 
to Nottingham and Litchfield, attended by a insisted upon* the sole right of dctci mining 
detachment of the royal regiment of horse elections* they affirmed, that ihcy onlj could 
guards. They were treated with great re- jtidjje who had a right of voting; and that 
speot, and allowed the privilege of riding ten they were judges of their own privileges, in 
miles around the places of their confinement. which the lords could not intermeddle. 

a 

DISAGREEMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 
THE AYLESBURY CONSTABLES. 

The ftjtper house demanded a free eonfer- 
\Vhil£ the house of commons, in two sue- ence, winch proved ineffectual. New resolu- 
cessive addresses, thanked the qifeen for the tions were taken by the commons, diameiri- 
treaty which the. duke of Marlborough had cally opposite to those of the peers, who, on 
concluded with Prussia concerning the troops *theother hand, attended the queen with a long 
tube sent to the duke of Savoy, fc.id desired representation of all the particulars relating 
she would use her interest with the allies, that to this affair. They affirmed that the pro- 
they might next year furnish thejr cofaplete* ceedings of the house of commons agaiust the 
proportions of men by sea and land; the lords Aylesbury men were wholly new and utiprcce- 
exatriined into all the proceedings at sea, a^d dented: that it was the birthright of every 
all the instructions of the admiralty; and pre- Englishman, who apprehended himself injured, 
sented an address to the queen, explaining all to seek for redress in her majesty’s courts of 
the different articles of mismanagement. She justice: that if any power could control this 
promised to consider them particularly, and right, and prescribe when he should, and when 
give such directions upon them as might be fie should not, lie allowed the beuefit of the 
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laws, he ceased to be a freeman, and his 
liberty and property were precarious. They 
requested, therefore, that no consideration 
whatever should prevail with her majesty to 
suffer an obstruction to the kmyvn course of 
justice ; but that she would be pleased to give 
effectual orders for the immediate issuing of 
the writs of error. The queen assured them* 
that she would have complied with their re¬ 
quest ; but, finding an absolute necessity for 
putting an immediate end to this session, she 
knew* here could be nojurthcr proceedings on 
that matter. On the very day, which was the 
fourteenth of March, she went to the house of 
lords, and passed the bills that were ready for 
the*royal assent. Then she thanked the par¬ 
liament for having despatched the public busi¬ 
ness : she warned them to avoid the fatal effects 
of animosity and disseution: and ordered the 
fowl keeper to prorogue them to Thursday the 
first of May: but on the fifth of April tfcey 
were dissolv'd b> proclamation, and another 
was published for calling anew parliament.* 
The queen, accompanied by the prince of Den- 
nia'k, made an excursion to Newmarket, and 

* ftrrwards dined by invitation with the uni¬ 
versity of f'amhndie, where she conferred the 
honour of f - .Jit hood upon Dr. Kills the vice- 

* baiteellor, up«m James Montague counsel for 

the < • md upon the celebrated Isaac 

Newton n.a* !n nutt uvd professor. The two 
UinsoI » invocation still continued at vari- 

The lower house penned petulant re- 
pre'i utatiuus ; and the archbishop answered 
ilp'ii/ bv wrb.il reprehension and admonition. 
Vh*‘ ton iulew'st was now in the wane. Tfie 
duke of Huekmgb tnishire was deprived of the 
anti that office conferred ^ipen the 
<luk< of Newcastle, a nobleman of powetful 
'with the whig party. The earl of 
Mout.»rw was created marquis of Mount- 
berm* * ami duke of Montague : the earl of 
Peterborough and lord (, holmqpdeley were 
chosen of the pmy-council; and lord Cfitts 
was sent to command the troops in Ireland, 
under the duke of Ormond. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF SCOXLANp. 

• 

The ministry of Scotland was liow en¬ 
tirely changed. The marquis of Tweedale 
and Johnston, having been fouud unecpial to 
the undertaking, wtype dismissed. The duke 
of Queen&herry resumed the management of 
affairs 111 that kfngdom, under the title of lord 
privy-seal; and the office of commissioner was 
conferred upon the young duke of Argyle, who 
succeeded to his father’s influence among the 
presbyteriaus. He was a nobleman possessed 
of good natural talents, which had not been 
neglected; candid, open, and sincere ; brave, 
passionate, aud aspiring: had he been endued 
with a greater share of liberality, his character 


would have been truly heroic. At this junc¬ 
ture be was instructed to procure an act of 
the Scottish parliament, settling the protest- 
ant succession: or to set on foot a treaty for 
the union of the two kingdoms. At the 
opening of the session in June, the members 
were divided into threg parties, namely, the 
cavaliers or jacobites, the revolutioners, the 
squadrone Volantc, or flying equation, headed 
by the marquis of Tweedale, who disclaimed 
the other t^ factions, and pretended to act 
from the dictates of conscience alone. The 
parliament was adjourned to the third day 
of July, when her majesty's letter was read, 
earnestly recommending the settlement of the 
succession in the protestant line, and an act 
for a commission to treatof an union between 
the two kingdoms. The marquis of Annau- 
dale proposed that the parliament should pro¬ 
ceed on the limitations and conditions ol 
government: that a committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to consider the condition of the coin 
and thfe commerce of the nation. The earl of 
Mar moved, that the house would, preferable 
to all other business, consider the means for 
engaging in a treaty with England. After a 
long debate they resolved to proceed on the 
coin and the commerce. Schemes for sup¬ 
plying the nation with money by a paper credit 
were presented by Dr. Hugh CVmmberlayne 
and John Law, but rejected. The house re¬ 
solved, that any kind of paper credit, by the 
circulation of"hill% was an improper expe¬ 
dient ; and appointed a council to put the laws 
relating to trade in execution. The duke of 
Hamilton proposed that the parliament should 
not proceed to die nomination of a successor, 
until the treaty with JSugland should be dis¬ 
cussed, and the limitations settled. This pro¬ 
posal being approved, a draft of an answer to 
her majesty’s letter was presented by the mar¬ 
quis of Tweedale. Two different forms of an act 
for a treaty with England were offered by the 
earl of Mar and the marquis of Lothian : others 
were produced concerning the elections of offi¬ 
ce* of state, and the regulation of commerce. 

ACT PASSED FOR A TREATY OF UNION. 

The chief aim of the cavaliers was to ob¬ 
struct the &ttlement of the succession; and 
with that view they pressed the project of limi¬ 
tations, to whidi they knew the court would 
never fissewt. A motion being made, to grant 
the first reading to an act of commission for a 
treaty Vith E^glaud, the duke of Hamilton in¬ 
sisted on the limitations, and a vote being stated 
in these terms, 11 Proceed to cousidec the act for 
a treaty of limitation," the latter was carried 
in favour of the cavaliers. On the twenty- 
second day of August an act for this purpose 
was approved; and next day an act for a 
triennial parliament, which the courtiers were 
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enabled to defeat. They likewise passed an 
act, ordaining, that the Scottish ambassadors 
representing Scotland, should be present when 
the sovereign might have occasion to treat with 
foreign princes and states, and be accountable 
to the parliament of Scotland. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, presented q, scheme of limitations 
that savoured strongly of republican principles. ( 
He afterwards enlarged upon every article, en¬ 
deavouring to prove that they were absolutely 
necessary to prevent the conseq^nces of Eng¬ 
lish influence; to enable the nation to defend 
its rights and liberties; to deter ministers of 
state from giving bfcid advice to their sovereign; 
to preserve the courts of judicature from cor. 
ruption, and screen the people from tyiauny 
and oppression. Tffe earl of Stair ha\ing ar¬ 
gued against these limitations, Fletcher re¬ 
plied, 14 It was no wonder he opposed the 
scheme; for, had such an act subsisted, his 
lordship would have been hanged for the bad 
counsel he had given to king James; for the 
cojpeern he had in the massacre of GTencoe; 
and lor his couduct since the revolution." The 
next subject on which the parliament delibe¬ 
rated was the conspiracy. A motion being 
made that the house might know what answer 
the queen had returned to their address in 
the last session, the chancellor delivered to 
the clerk register the papers relating to the 
plot, that they might be perused by the mem¬ 
bers: but these being copies, and the evidences 
remaining at London, no furtlfer progress was 
made in the affair. Yel the duke of Athol, 
m a distinct narrative of the pretended con¬ 
spiracy, boldly accused the duke of Queens- 
1 jerry of having endeavoured*- to upslead the 
queen by false insinuations against her good 
subjects. When the act for a treaty of union 
fell under consideration, a draft for that pur¬ 
pose, presented by the earl of Mar, was com¬ 
pared with the English act, importing, that 
the queen should name and appoint not only 
the commissioners for England, but likewise 
those for Scotland. Fletcher did,,not fail 
to inveigh against the imperious conduct of 
the English parliament in this affair. He ex¬ 
horted the house to resent such treatment, 
and offered the draft of an address to her 
majesty on the subject; but this the house 
rejected. Duke Hamilton pioposed that a 
clause might he added to the act, importing, 
that the union should now 14 ^ derogate from < 
any fundamental laws, ancient* privileges, 
offices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the 
Scottish nation. This occasioned a Imig dc* 
bate; and a question being put, was earned 
in the negative. Another clause was proposed, 
that the Scottish commissioners should 
begin to treat until the English parliament 
should have rescinded their clause, enacting, 
that the subjects of Scotland should he ad¬ 
judged ami taken as aliens after the twenty. 


( fifth day of December. The courtiers, con¬ 
sidering the temper of the house, would not 
venture to oppose this motion directly, but pro¬ 
posed that the clause should be formed into a 
separate act £ and the expedient was approved. 
Though the duke of Athol entered a vigorous 
protest, to which the greater part of the ca¬ 
valiers and all the squadrone adhered, com¬ 
prehending four-and-twenty peers, seven-and- 
thirty barons, and eighteen boroughs, the ac^ 
for the treaty of union was, after much alter¬ 
cation, finished, empowering commissioners to 
meet and treat of an union; but restraining 
them from treating of any alterations of the 
church government as by law established. 
Whilst this important subject was under con¬ 
sideration, the duke of Hamilton, to the 
amazement of his whole party, moved that 
the nomination of the commissioners should 
be left to the queen. Fourteen or fiftceiii of 
tljg cavaliers ran out of the house in a trans¬ 
port of indignation, exclaiming that they were 
deserted and basely bet rayed by the duke ol 
Hamilton. A very hot debate ensued, in the 
course of which the duke was severely handled 
by those whom he had hitherto conducted: 
but, at length, the question being put, whether 
the nomination should be left to the queen 
or to the parliament, the duke's motion was 
approved by a very small majority. He after- 
wards excused himself fur his defection, by 
saying, he saw it was in vain to contend; and 
that since the court had acquired a great ma¬ 
jority, he thought he might be allowed to p.iy 
that compliment to his sovereign. He was 
desirous of being in the commission, and the 
duke of Argyle promised he should be mum¬ 
mied. The queen refusing to honour him 
with that mark of distinction, Argxle would 
not suffer himself to be named, and threatened 
to oppose the«umon : but means were found to 
appease his 1 continent. Two drafts of an 
address bc-in^ presented by the earl of Suther¬ 
land and Fletcher of Saltoun, beseeching her 
majesty to use her endeavours with the par¬ 
liament of England to rescind that part of 
their act which declared the subjects «f Scot- 
laud aliens; and an overture of a bill being 
offered,* ordaining that the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners should not enter upon the treaty of 
union* until that clause should be repealed; 
the courtiers moved, that the parliament 
should proceed by way q£ order to their com¬ 
missioners, and by address to her majesty. 
After some debate, the house 'assenting to this 
proposal, the order and address were drawn 
uft and approved. The great and weighty 
affair of the treaty being at length happily 
transacted, though not without a protest by 
Athol and his adherents, the parliament 
granted a supply of fifty thousand pounds, 
and the house was adjourned to the twentieth 
day of December: then the queen declaring 
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the earl of Mar secretary of state in the room 
of the marquis of Annaudale, who was ap¬ 
pointed lord president of the council. 

DIFFERENCE between the PARLIAMENT 
and CONVOCATION in IRELAND. 

In Ireland the parliament met at Dublin on 
the fifth day of March, and voted one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds for the support of 
the nycessaijy branches of the establishment, 
A dispute arose between the cunmions and 
the lower house of convocation, relating 1 to 
the tithes of hemp aud flax, ascertained in 
a clause of a bill lor the better improvement 
of tlie hempen and flaxen manufactures of the 
kingdom. The lower house of convocation 
presented a memorial against this clause as 
prejudicial to the rights and properties of the 
eleffey. The commons voted the person who 
brought it in guilty of a breach of privilegf; 
and ordered him to be taken into custody. 
Then they resolved, that the convocation were 
guilty of a contempt and breach of the privi¬ 
lege of that house. The convocation presum¬ 
ing to justify their memorials, the commons 
voted, that all matters relating to it should 
be rased out of the journals and hooks of con¬ 
vocation. The duke of Ormond, dreading the 
consequences of such heats, adjourned the 
parliament to the first day of May, when tlu- 
houscs meeting again, came to some resolu¬ 
tions that reflected obliquely on the convoca¬ 
tion, as enemies to her majesty's government 
and the protest ant succession. The clergy# 
in order to acquit themselves of all &us;Mcion, 
resolved in their turn, that the church and 
nation had been happily delivered from popery 
aud tyranny hy king William at the revolu¬ 
tion: that the continuance of these blessings 
were due (under God) to the auspicious reign 
and happy government of her majesty queen 
Anne: that the future security and preserva¬ 
tion of the ehureh aud nation depended wholly 
funder God) on the succession of the crown as 
settled by law in the protestant line: that if 
any clergyman should hy word or writing de¬ 
clare any thing in opposition to these res<Ju- 
tions, they should look upon him as a’sowcr 
of divisions among the pr^icstants, aud an 
enemy to the constitution. They let%lled 
another resolution against the preshy tertans, 
importing, that to tearh flr to preach against 
the doctrine, government, rites, or ceremonies 
of the church, or to maintain schools or semi¬ 
naries for the education of youth, in principles 
contrary to those of the established churclf, 
was a contempt of the ecclesiastical laws of 
the kingdom ; of pernicious consequence; and 
served only to continue and widen the un¬ 
happy schisms and divisions in the nation. In 
June the parliament was prorogued to the same 
month of the following year: then the duke of 


Ormoml embarked for England, leaving- the ad¬ 
ministration in the hands of sir Richard Cox, 
lord chancellor, and lord Cutis, the commander 
in chief of the queen’s forces, who were appoint¬ 
ed lords justices during the duke’s absence. 

• 

CAMPAIGN ON T^IE MOSELLE. 

During tliwe transactions in GAat Britain 
and Ireland, the allies had not been remiss in 
their jireparattons for the ensuing campaign. 
'Fhe duke of Marlborough Jiad fixed upon the 
Moselle for the scene of 3j*tion; and maga¬ 
zines of all sorts were formed at Triers. On 
the thirteenth day of March the duke em¬ 
barked for Holland, wliere«4ie pretailed upon 
the states-general to contribute their troops 
for the execution of his project. Having con¬ 
certed with the deputies of the states and the 
Dutch generals the necessary measures for 
opening the campaign, he set out for Maes- 
tricht, in order to assemble his army. On the 
fifth day of May the emperor Leopold died at 
Vienna, and was succeeded on the imperial 
throne hy his eldest son Joseph, king of the 
Romans, a prince who resembled bis father in 
meekness of disposition, narrowness of intel¬ 
lect, and bigotry to the Romish religion. Oil 
the fifteenth of June the English troops passed 
the Maese, and continued their march towards 
the Moselle, under the command of general 
(. lmrdhill; and 4-fic duke set out for ( rueiz- 
nach, to confer with* prince Louis of Baden, 
whif excused himself on pretence of being 
much indisposed. Marlborough visaed him at 
Rastadt, where in a conference they resolved 
that a sufffhieiit number* of German troops 
should be left for the security of the lines of 
Lauferburg and Stolhotten, under the com- 
maud of general Thungrii, ami that prince 
Louis of Baden should march with a large de¬ 
tachment towards the Saar, to act in concert 
with the duke of Marlborough. The confede¬ 
rate army passed the Moselle and the Saar in 
the begimTing of June, aud encamped at Lift 
in si^lit of the enemy, who retired with great 
precipitation, and intrenched themselves in 
the neighbourhood of Coniugsinarchereii. The 
duke’s design was to besiege Saar-Louis; but 
prince Louis filled in the performance of hi* 
engagement: lie feigned himself sick, and 
repaired to the hath at Schlangcnhade, leaving 
file small numbei*of imperial troops he con¬ 
ducted as faP as Cruetzuach, under the com¬ 
mand of the count de Prize. He was suspected 
of trcaclury; bift probably acted from envy of 
the duke’s military reputation. 1 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH FORCES 
THE FRENCH LINES. 

Wiiil.?. this nobleman sustained such a 
mortifying disappointment on the Moselle, the 
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French did not fail to take advantage of their 
superiority in the Netherlands, where general 
D'Auverquerque was obliged to stand on the 
defensive. They invested Huy, and carried on 
their operations so vigorously, that in a few 
days the garrison were obliged *o surrender 
themselves prisonersof war: then Villeroy un-g 
dertook the reduction of Liege, and actually 
began his fl works before the citadel. Marl¬ 
borough was no sooner informed oF the enemy’s 
progress than he marched to Tfiers, where, in 
a council, it was resolved that the army should 
return to the Netherlands. The troops were 
in motion on the nineteenth of June, and 
marched with such expedition, that they passed 
the Maese on the^first day of July, \nlleroy 
having received advice of the duke's approach, 
abandoned bis enterprise, and retired to Ton- 
geren, from whence he retreated within his 
lines, that reached from Marche aux Dames 
on the Meuse, along the Mehaigne, as far as 
Lenuive. Marlborough having joined D’Auver- 
qwJYque, sent general Srholten with a detach¬ 
ment to invest Huy, and in a few days the 
garrisou surrendered at discretion. The Eng¬ 
lish general, resolving to strike some stroke 
of importance that should atone for his dis¬ 
appointment on the Moselle, sent geneial 
Ilompe'ch to the states, with a proposal for 
attacking the French lines; and obtained their 
permission to do whatever he should think pro¬ 
per for the good of the cotniron cause.* 1 Then 
he explained the scheme in two successive 
councils of war, by which, at length, if was 
approved *and resolved upon, though some 
Dutch generals declared tjbemselves against 
the undertaking. *The enemy were posted 
along the lines, amounting to one hundred 
battalions, and one hundred and forty-six 
squadrons. The allied army did not much ex¬ 
ceed that number. Jn order to divide them, 
D’Auverquerque made a false motion and 
passed the Mehaigne, as if he had intended to 
attack the lines about Messelin. The stratagem 
succeeded. The French weakened the other 
parts by strengthening that which was on the 
side of the Gerbisc towards Namur. The duke 
of Marlborough having made the disposition, 
the army began to inarch in the night between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth of July, in 
order to force a passage of the French lines 
at Heylesem, the castle of Wauge, and the 
villages of Wauge, Neerhespen, and Oostmaleii. 
These posts were taken with very little dif¬ 
ficulty; hut before the infantry cojild cojne 
up, the enemy advanced with fifty squadrons 
and twenty battalions, and began to firt from 
eight pieces of cannon with triple barrels, 
which did considerable execution. The duke 
perceiving that they were continually rein¬ 
forced from the other parts of the lines, or¬ 
dered the horse to charge their cavalry, which 
were soon broken and routed; but rallying 


behind their infantry, interlined with font, 
and joined by fresh squadrons, they advanced 
again towards the allies, who were now sus¬ 
tained by their infantry, and moved forwards 
to renew tlft charge. After a warm, though 
short engagement, the enemy's horse were 
defeated with great slaughter. The infantry, 
seeing themselves abandoned in the plain, re¬ 
treated in great disorder, between the villages 
of Heylesem and Golsteven, where they wene 
joined by the rest of their army, and formed 
again ill order of battle. Meanwhile the duke 
of Marlborough ordered all his troops to enter 
the lines: and extended his right towards the 
great Geete beforeTirlemont, where the enemy 
had left the battalion of Montluc, which sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. In this action the 
confederates took the marquis D’Alegre and 
the count de Horne, lieutenant-generals, one 
major-general, two brigadier-generals, with 
ifiany other officers, and a great number of 
common soldiers; a large heap of standards, 
four colours, one pair of kettle-drums, and ten 
pieces of cannon. In the action, as the duke 
of Marlborough advanced to the charge at the 
head of several squadrons, a Bavarian officer 
rode up to attack him sword in hand; but in 
raising himself on bis stirrups to strike with 
the greater advantage, he fell from his horse, 
and was immediately slain. 

The body of troops-commanded by monsieur 
I)'Alegre being thus defeated with little or no 
loss to the confederates, the elector of Bavaria 
and the mareschal de Villeroy passed the great 
cGeete and the Deule, with great expedition, 
and <took possession of the strong camp at 
Parck^ their left extending to Rooselaer, and 
their right to Wineselen against the height o» 
Louvain. Next day the duke of Marlborough 
marching through the plain of Parck, took 
twelve hundred prisoners, who could not keep 
pace with the rest of the enemy’s forces; and 
ip the evening he encamped with the right at 
the abbey of Vliersbeck, and the left before 
Bierbeek, under the cannon of Louvain. He 
detached lieutenant-general Henkelum, the 
duke of Wirtemberg, and count Oxienstiern, 
with a considerable body of forces, to attack 
sonie'posts on the Deule, which were slenderly 
guarded. Their advanced guard accordingly 
pasted the river, and repulsed the enemy; 
bu^ for want of timely support, they were 
obliged to pass it dlulvetire. On the third of 
August baron Spaar, with a body of Dutch 
troops, marched to Raboth on the canal of 
Bruges, forced the French lines at Lovendegen, 
^uid took four forts by which they were de¬ 
fended ; but receiving advice that the enemy 
were on their march towards him, he retired 
to Mildcgem, and carried with him several 
hostages, as security for the payment of the 
contributions he had raised. On the fifteenth 
the duke moved from Mildert to Corbais; next 
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day continued his march to Gen&p, from 
whence he advanced to Fischermont. On the 
seventeenth general D’Auverquerque took the 
post of Waterlo; and next day the confede¬ 
rate army was drawn up in ord^l* of battle | 
before the enemy, who extended from Over- 
yschc, near the wood of Soiguies, to Neeryscbe, 
with the little river Yscbe in their front, so as 
to cover Brussels and Louvain. The duke of 
Marlborough proposed to attack them imme¬ 
diately ^befor^ they should recollect themselves 
from their consternation ^and D’Auverquerque 
approved of the design; but it was opposed 
by general Schlangenburg, and other Dutch 
officers, who represented it in such a light to 
the deputies of the state, that they refused to 
concur in the execution. The duke being 
obliged to relinquish the scheme, wrote an 
expostulatory letter to the states-general, com- 
plairfing of their having withdrawn that confi¬ 
dence which they had reposed in him while ht 
acted in Germany. This letter being published 
at the Hague, excited murmurs among the 
people, and the English nation were incensed 
at the presumption of the deputies, who wrote 
several letters jn their own justification to the 
states-general; but these had no effect upon 
the populace, by whom the duke was respected 
even to a degree of adoration. The states 
being apprized of the resentment that pre¬ 
vailed over all England, and that the earl of 
Pembroke, lord-president of the council, was 
appointed as envoy-extraordinary to Holland, 
with instructions to demand satisfaction, 
thought proper to anticipate his journey, by, 
making submissions to the duke, and removing 
8<'hlaiigenburg from his command. The con¬ 
federate army returned to Corbais, fftmi 
whence it marched to Perwitz, where it en¬ 
camped. The little town of Sout-Lccuwe, 
situated in the middle of a mora<&, and con¬ 
stituting the chief defence of the enemy's 
lines, being taken hv a detachmenUunder tljp 
command of lieutenant-general Dedcm, the 
duke ordered the lines from this place to Was- 
seigne to be levelled, and the town of Tirle- 
niont to be dismantled; then parsing the 
Denier, he encamped on the nineteenth dayjif 
September at Aerschot. About the latter end 
of the month he marched to Heveuthals ; from 
hence the duke repaired to the Hague, where 
he had several conferences with the pensiovfary. 
In a few days he returwed^o the army, which 
decamping from. Heveuthals, marched to 
Glampthout. On (he twenty-fourth day of 
October, (lie count de Noyelles invested bant- 
vliet, which surrendered before the end of the 
mouth. 

« 

HE VISITS THE COURT OF VIENNA. 

At this period the dnke, in consequence of 
pressing Icttcis from the emperor, set out for 


Vienna, in order to concert the operations of 
the ensuing campaign, and other measures of 
importance, in which the concerns of the 
allies were interested. In his way he was 
magnificently entertained by the elector Pala¬ 
tine, and hiuj of Triers, and complimented by 
The magistracy of Frankfurt, where he con¬ 
ferred with prince Louis of Baden. On the 
twelfth of November he arrived at Vienna, 
where he was treated with the highest marks 
of distinction and 1 cordial friendship by their 
imperial majesties. His soj>-in-law, the earl 
of Sunderland, had been sent thither as envoy- 
extraordinary ; and now they conferred to¬ 
gether with the emperor and his ministers. 
They ftsolved to maintain^he war with re¬ 
doubled vigour. The treaties were renewed, 
and provision made for the security of the duke 
of Savoy. The emperor, in consideration of 
the duke’s signal service to the hopse of Aus¬ 
tria, presented him with a grant of the lord¬ 
ship of Mimtelheiin in Suabia, which was now 
erected into a principality of the Roraaft 
empire. In his return with the earl of Sun¬ 
derland he visited the courts of Berlin and 
Hanover, where he was received with that ex¬ 
traordinary respect which was due to his cha¬ 
racter; and arrived at the Hague on the four¬ 
teenth day of December. There he settled 
the operations of the next campaign with the 
states general, who consented to join England 
in maintaining ay Additional body of ten thou¬ 
sand men, as a reinforcement to the army of 
priiife Eugene in ItJly. While the allies 
were engaged in the siege of San%vlict, the 
elector of Bavaria sent a detachment, under 
the commaifU of ^lon Maft'dlu de Grimaldi, 
to invest Diest, the gafrisoii of which were 
inade*pnsoners of war. 

STATE OF THE WAR ON THE UPPER 
RHINE, IN HUNGARY, &c. 

On the Upper Rhine, maresch.il Villars be¬ 
sieged and* took Homburgh, and passed the 
Rhin? at Strasburgb on the sixth day of 
August. Prince Louis of Baden arriving in 
the camp of the imperialists at Stolhoffen, not 
only obliged him to retire, but having passed 
the river, forreyi the French lilies at Hagenau r 
then he reduced Drusenhcim and Hagenau, 
hut attempted no enterprise equal to the 
number of his aritiy, although the emperor 
had expostulated with him severely on his 
conduct, % and he had now a fair opportunity 
of emulating th#glory of Marlborough, upon 
whom he looked with the eyes of an envious 
rival. In Italy a battle was fought at Casauo, 
between prince Eugene and the duke ile Ven- 
doinc, with dubious success. The duke de 
Feuillade reduced Ciiivas, and invested Nice, 
which, after an obstinate defence, surrendered 
iu December. All the considerable places be- 
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longing to the duke of Savoy were now taken, I bent upon retaking Gibraltar, Sfent maresehal 
except Coni and Turin; and his little army j de Thessi? to renew the siege, while de Point is 
was reduced to twelve thousand men, whom I was ordered to block up the place by sea with 
be could hardly support. His dutchess, his I bis squadron. These French officers carried ou 
clergy, and his subjects in general, pressed f the siege w4th such activity, that the prince 
him to submit to the necessity <*f his afl'airs: j of Hesse despatched an express to Lisbon with 
but he adhered to tile alliance with surprising I a letter, desiring sir John Leake to sail imme- 
fortitude. He withstood the importunities of I diately to his assistance. This admiral having 
his dutelfcss, excluded all tke bishops and been reinforced from England by sir Thomas 
clergy from his councils; and when he had IJilkes, with five sail of the line and a body 
occasion for a confessor, he chose a priest I of troops, set sail immediately,: and,on the 
occasionally, either from the Dominicans or I tenth day of March descried five ships of war 
Franciscans. Tluj campaign in Portugal began I hauling out of the bay of Gibraltar. These 
with a very promising aspect. The allies in- were commanded by de Pointis in person, to 
vaded Spain by the different frontiers of Beyra I whom the Euglish admiral gave chase. One 
and Alentrjo. Tfccir army, under the com-1 of them struck, after having made a very 
maud of the Comle das Galveas, undertook j slight resistance; and the rest rau ashore to 
the siege of Valencia D'Alcantara in May, and I the westward of Marbella, where they were 
took it by assault: Albuqi ercpie surrendered destroyed. The remaining part of the French 
upon articles; and then the troops were sent I squadron had been blown from their anchors, 
into quarters of refreshment. The marquis I 4nd taken shelter in the bay of Malaga; but 
de las Mitias, who commanded the Portuguese now they slipped their cables, and made the 
in the province of Beyra, reduced tjie town of I best of their way to Toulon. The maresehal 
Salva-terra, plundered and burned Sarca; but J de Thesse, in consequence of this disaster, 
was obliged to retire to Panainacos at the I turned the siege of Gibraltar into a blockade, 
approach of the enemy. Towards the cud of I and withdrew the greater part of his forces. 
September the confederates being reassem- I While sir John Leake was employed in this 
hied, invested Badajox, by the advice of (lie j expedition, sir George Bytig, who had been 
earl of Galway, who lost his right hand by a J ordered to cruise in soundings for the pro¬ 
cannon ball, and was obliged to be carried off; tection of trade, took a ship of forty guns 
fio that the conduct of the siege was left to I from the enemy, together with twelve piiva- 
general Fagel. He had made considerable I teers, and seven vessels richly laden from the 
progress towards the reduction of the place, West Indies, 
when the marquis de Yhessd found means to I 

throw in* powerful reinforcement; and then hBARCELONA «b»uced by SIR C. SHOVEL 
the confederates abandoned the enterprise. I * AN „ LORD PETERBOROUGH. 

I he war continued'to rage in Hungary with I 

various success. Ragotski, though frequently J But the most eminent achievement of this 
worsted, appeared still in arms, and ravaged I summer, was the reduction of Barcelona, by 
the country, which became a scene of misery the celebiated earl of Peterborough and sir 
and desolation. In Poland the old cardinal j Cloudesky Shovel, who sailed from St. Helen's 
primate owned Stanislaus, but died before the I in the latter end of May with the Euglish fleet, 
coronation, which was performed by the bishop living onboard a body of five thousand land 
or Cujavia. In the beginning of winter king I forces; and on the twentieth of June arrived 
Augustus had passed through PoRuid in dis- j at Lisbon; where they were joined by sir John 
guise to the Muscovite army, which w£s put Leake and the Dutch admiral, Allemuiide. 
under his command in Lithuania; and the I In a council of war, they determined to put 
campaign was protracted through the whole to sea with eight and forty ships of the line, 
winter season, notwithstanding the severity of I which should be stationed between eapeSpartel 
the weather in that northern climate. In the I and the bay of Cadiz, in order to prevent the 
spring the Swedish general. Reinchild, ob- junction of the Toulon and Brest squadrons, 
tained a complete victory over the Saxon army, Thtf prince of Hesse-Darmstadt arriving from 
which was either cut in pfcces or taken, with Gibraltar, assured 1 kfcig Charles, that the 
their camp, baggage, and ariilfery: yet the j province of Catalonia aw} the kingdom of 
war was not extinguished. The king of Sweden I Valencia were attached to his interest; and his 
continued obstinately deaf tb all proposals of j majesty being weary of Portugal, resolved to 
peace, and was become as savage in his man- Accompany the earl of Peterborough to Baree- 
ners, as brutal in bis revenge. \ J Iona. He accordingly embarked with him on 

I board of the Ranelagh; and the fleet sailed 
THE FRENCH FLEET DESTROYED, &c. on the twenty-eighth day of July, the carl of 

I Galway having reinforced them with two rogi- 
A r sea the arms of the allies were generally me 1 its of English dragoons. At Gibraltar they 
psi^perous. Philip of Spain being obstinately j took on board the English guards, and three old 
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regiments, in lieu of which they left two new- 
raised battalions. On the eleventh day of 
August they anchored in the bay of Altea, where 
the earl of Peterborough published a manifesto 
in the Spanish language, which had such an 
effect, that all the iuhabitants of the place, the 
neighbouring villages, and adjacent mountains, 
acknowledged king Charles as their lawful so¬ 
vereign. They seized the town of Denia for his 
service; and he sent thither a garrison of four 
hundred men under the command of major-. 
gcneraP RamSs. On th^ twenty-second fSiey 
arrived in the bay of Barcelona: the troops 
were disembarked to the eastwaul of the city, 
where they encamped ill a strong situation, 
and Were well receded by the country people. 
King Charles lauded amidst the acclamations 
of an infinite multitude from (lie neighbouring 
towns and villages, who threw themselves at 
his fret, exclaiming, 14 Long live the king!'* 
and exhibited all the maiks of the most e% 
travag.mt joy. The inhabitants of Barcelona 
were well-affected to the holt's; of Austria, but 
overawed by a garrison of five thousand meii 
under the duke de Popoli, Velasco, and other 
officers devoted to the interest of king Philip, 
Considering tfte strength of such a garrison, 
and the small number of Dutch ami English 
troops, nothing could appear more desperate 
and dangerous than the design of besieging the 
place: yet this was proposed by the prince of 
llesse-Darmstadt, who served in the expedition 
as a volunteer, strongly urged by king Charles, 
and approved by the carl of Peterborough and 
sir Cloudesley Shovel. The city was accord¬ 
ingly invested on one side; but, as a previous 
step to the reduction of it, they resolved to 
attack the fort of Montjuic, strongly sfturWed 
on a hill that commanded the city. The out- 
works were taken by storm, with the loss of 
the gallant prince of Hesse, wlip was shot 
through the hotly, and expired in a few hours- 
then the earl of Peterborough began to bom¬ 
bard the body of the fort; and a shell ehaneilft; 
to fall into the magazine of powder, blow it 
up, together with the governor and some of 
the best officers: an accident which struck 
such a terror into the garrison, that they sur- 
ictidercd without further resistance. • * 

• 

THE EARL’S PROGRESS IN SPA 11* 

# 

Tins great point being gained, the English 
general erected his batteries agaiust the town, 
with the help of*the Aliquelets and seamen: 
the bomb ketches began to fire with such exe¬ 
cution, that in a few days the governor capij 
tulated, and on the fourth day of October king 
Charles entered in triumph. [Ac note AA, at 
the end of this /o/.] All the other places 
in Catalonia declared for him, except Roses; 
so that the largest aud richest province of 
Spain was conquered with an army scarce 


double the number of the garrison of Barce¬ 
lona. King Charles wrote a letter with bis 
own hand to the queen of England, contain¬ 
ing a circumstantial detail of his affairs, the 
warmest expressions of acknowledgment, and 
the highest tjfjruniiums on her subjects, parti¬ 
cularly the earl of Peterborough, in a count il 
of war it was determined that the king aud 
the earl should g eontinue iu Catalonia with the 
laud forces: that sir Cloudesley Shovel should 
return to England: that five and twenty Eng¬ 
lish and fifteen Dutch ships of war should 
winter at Lisbon, under the command of sir 
John Leake and the Dutch rear-admiral, 
Wassenaer; aud that four English and two 
Dutch* frigates should remujn at Barcelona 
Don Francisco de Velasco was transported to 
Malaga with about a thousand men ot his gar¬ 
rison: the rest voluntarily engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of king Charles, and six other regiments 
were raised by the states of Catalonia. The 
count dc Cifueules, at the head of I he Mi- 
quclets and Catalans attached to the hotist; of 
Austria, secured Tarragon ia, Tortosa, Lciida, 
San-Matthco, Giroune, and other places, Don 
Raphael Nevat, revolting from Philip with his 
whole regiment of horse, joined general Ramos 
at Denia, and made themselves masters of 
several places of importance in the kingdom 
of Vah ncia. Flushed with such unexpected 
success they penetrated to the capital of the 
same tyame, which they surprised, together 
with the marquis de Villa-Garcia, the viceroy-, 
and the archbishop. Tiliese advantages, how¬ 
ever, were not properly improved, ^he court 
of Charles was divided into factions, and so 
much time lost irf dispute, thaf the enemy 
sent a body of six thou*ai»l men into the king¬ 
dom mi Valencia, under the command of the 
comic dc las Torres, who forthwith invested 
San-Matthco. guarded hv colonel Jones at the 
head of five hundred Aliquelets, This being 
a place of gieat consequence, on account of 
its situation, the carl of Peterborough marched 
thither witji one thousand infantry, and two 
hundred dragoons; and by means of Icigue* 
intelligence astfully conveyed to the comic, 
induced that general to abandon the siege 
with precipitation, iu the apprehension of 
being suddenly attacked by a considerable 
army, Peterborough afterwards took }ms>es- 
bion of Nules, aud purchasing horses at Las¬ 
t'd Ion de la Plana* began to form a body of 
cavalry,rvhiqh did good service in the sequel. 
Having assembled a little army, consisting of 
teft squadrons ofjmrse and dragoons, aud four 
battalions of regular troops, with about three 
thousand militia, he marched to Molviedro, 
which was surrendered to him by the governor, 
brigadier Mahoni. Between this officer and 
the duke d’Arcos, the Spanish general, he 
excited such jealousies by dint of artifices, not 
altogether justifiable even in war, that the 
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duke was more intent upon avoiding the sup¬ 
posed treachery of Mahoui than upon inter¬ 
rupting the earl's march to Valencia, where 
the inhabitants expressed uncommon marks of 
joy at his arrival. About this period a very 
obstinate action happened at $t. Istevan de 
Litera, where the chevalier D'Asfeldt, witjf 
nine squadrons of horse and dragoons, and as 
many battalions of French infantry, attacked 
colonel Wills at the head of a small detach¬ 
ment ; but this last being supported hy lieu¬ 
tenant-general Cunningham, who was mortally 
wounded in the engagement, repulsed the 
enemy, though three times his number, with 
the loss of four hundred men killed upon the 
spot. The troop*, on both sides fougnt with 
the most desperate valour, keeping up their 
lire until the muzzles of their pieces met, 
and charging each other at the point of the 
bayonet. The only misfortune that attended 
the English arms in the course of this year, 
was the capture of the Baltic fleet homeward- 
bound with their convoy of three ships of war, 
which were taken by the Dunkirk squadron 
under the command of the count de St. Paul, 
though he himself was killed in the engage¬ 
ment. When an account of this advantage 
was communicated to the French king, lie 
replied with a sigh, “ Very well, I wish the 
ships were safe again in any English port, 
provided the count de St. Paul could be re¬ 
stored to life.” After the dqpth of the^amous 
du Bart, this officer was counted the best sea¬ 
man in France. ** 

i 

NEW PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND. 

The kingdom of England was now wholly 
engrossed by the election of members for the 
new parliament. The tories exerted them¬ 
selves with great industry, and propagated the 
cry of the church's being in danger; a cry in 
which the jacohites joined with great fervour; 
but, notwithstanding all their efforts in words 
aud writing, a majority of whigs w<ft returned; 
and now the lord Godolphiu, who had hifherto 
maintained a neutrality, thought proper openfy 
to countenance that faction. By his interest 
co-operating with the influence of the dutchess 
of Marlborough, sir Nathan Wright was de¬ 
prived of the great seal, which was committed 
to Mr. William Cowper, with the title of lord- 
keeper. This was a lawyer of good extraction, 
superior talents, engaging manhers, and emi¬ 
nence in his profession. He was staunch, to 
whig principles, and for m&iy years had been 
considered as one of their best speakers in 
the house of commons. The new parliament 
meeting on the twenty-fifth day of October, 
a violent contest anise about the choice of a 
speaker. Mr. Bromley was supported by the 
tories, and the whigs proposed Mr. John 
Smith, who was elected by a majority of fortv- 


tbree voices. The queen in her speech re¬ 
presented the necessity of acting vigorously 
against France, as a common enemy to the 
liberties of Europe: she commended the for¬ 
titude of the duke of Savoy, which she said 
was without example: she told them her in¬ 
tention was to expedite commissions for treat¬ 
ing of an union with Scotland; she earnestly 
recommended an union of minds and affections 
among her people: she observed, that some 
persons had endeavoured to ipment, animo¬ 
sities, and even suggested in print, that the 
established church was in danger: she affirmed 
that such people were enemies to her and to 
the kingdom, and meant only to cover de¬ 
signs which they durst not publicly own, by 
endeavouring to distract the nation with un¬ 
reasonable and groundless distrusts and jea¬ 
lousies: she declared she would always affec¬ 
tionately support and countenance the church 
*vf England, as by law established: that she 
would inviolably maintain the toleration, that 
she would promote religion and virtue, encou¬ 
rage trade, and every thing else that might 
make them a happy and flourishing people. 

r 

BILL FOR A REGENCY. 

Tiif. majority in both houses now professed 
the same principles, and were well disposed to 
support* the queen in all her designs. T hey 
first presented the usual addresses, in the. 
warmest terms of duty and affection. Then 
the commons drew up a second, assuring her 
they would, to the utmost of their power, assist 
her ; u bringing the treaty of union to a happy 
conclusion. They desired that the proceedings 
of the last session of parliament, relating to 
the union and succession, might be laid before 
the house. The lords had solicited the same 
satisfaction'; and her majesty promised to 
comply with their request. The lower house 
leaving hoard and decided in some cases of 
controverted elections, proceeded to take into 
consideration the estimates for the service of 
the ensuing year, and granted the supplies 
without hesitation. In the house of lords 
t\hde the queen was present, lord Haversham, 
at tfie end of a long speech, in which he 
reflected upon the conduct of the duke of 
Marlborough, both on the Moselle and in 
Brabant, moved for an address to desire her 
majesty would invite the presumptive heir to 
the crown of England to come and reside in 
the kingdom. This motion was earnestly sup¬ 
ported by the duke of Buckingham, the carls 
of Rochester, Nottingham, and Anglesea. They 
said there was no method so effectual to secure 
the succession, as that of the successor’s being 
upon the spot, ready to assume and maintain 
his or her right against any pretender; and 
they observed, that in former times, when the 
throne of England was vacant, the first comer 
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bad always succeeded iu his pretensions. The 
proposal was vehemently opposed by the wliigs, 
who knew it was disagreeable to the queen, 
whom they would not venture to disoblige. 
They argued, that a rivalry between the two 
courts might produce distractions, and be 
attended with very ill consequences, and ob-^ 
6er\ed, that the princess Sophia had expressed 
a full satisfaction in the assurances of the 
queen, who had promised to maintain her 
title. The question being put, was carried in 
the negatively a great jnajority. The design 
jf the tories in makiug this motion was, to 
nring the other party iuto disgrace either with 
the queen or with the people. Their joining 
in the measure would have given umbrage to 
their sovereign ; and, by opposing it, they ran 
the riiak of incurring the public odium, as ene¬ 
mies to the protestant succession; but the 
prefceuce of the tories was so thin, the nation 
saw through it; and the sole effect the motiign 
produced, was the queen’s resentment against 
the whole party. Burnet, bishop of Sarum, 
proposed, that provision might be made for 
maintaining the public quiet in the interval 
between the queen’s decease, and the arrival 
of her successor: the motion was seconded by 
the lord-treasurer: and a bill brought in for 
the better security of her majesty's person and 
government, and of the succession to the crow n 
of England. By this act a regency was ap¬ 
pointed of the seven persons that should possess 
the offices of archbishop of Canterbury, lord- 
chancellor, or lord-keeper, lord-treasurer, lord- 
president, lord privy-seal, lord high-admiral^ 
and the lord chief justice of the queen’s bench. 
Their business was to proclaim the next suc¬ 
cessor through the kingdom of Englafid^and 
join with a certain number of persons named 
as regents by the successor, in three lists to be 
sealed up and deposited with the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the lord-keeper, and the mi¬ 
nistry residentiary of Hanover. It i|as enacted, 
that these joint regencies should conduct the 
administration: that the last parliament, even 
though dissolved, should reassemble, and con¬ 
tinue rittingffor six months after the decease 
of her majesty. The hill met with^ a warm 
opposition from the tories, and did not pass 
the upper house without a protest. *lt was 
still further obstructed in the house of com¬ 
mons even by some of the whig party^who 
were given to underjtanil that the princess 
Sophia had expre&sed an inclination to reside 
in England. Exceptions were likewise taken 
to that clause in the bill, enacting, that the 
last parliament should be reassembled. Thi^r 
affirmed, that this was inconsistent with part 
of the act by which the succession was at first 
settled; for, among other limitations, the par¬ 
liament had provided, that when the crown 
should devolve to the house of Hanover, no 
man, who had either place or pension, should 
be capable of sitting in the house of com¬ 


mons. After tedious disputes and zealous 
altercations, they agreed that a certain num¬ 
ber of offices should he specified as di^quali- 
fying places. This self-denying clause, and 
some other amendments, produced confrimcis 
between the two houses, and at length the 
bill passed by their mutual assent. Loid 
Havers ham moved for an enquiry into the 
miscarriages of the last campaign^ hoping to 
find some foundation for censure in the con¬ 
duct of the duke of Marlborough ; but the 
proposal was rejected as invidious; and the 
two houses presented an aciilress to the queen, 
desiring she would preserve & good correspond¬ 
ence among all the confederates. They like¬ 
wise concurred in repealing the act by which 
the Scots had been alienated, and all the 
uortherii counties alarmed with the appre¬ 
hension of a rupture between the two nations. 
The lord Shannon and brigadier Stanhope 
arriving with an account of the expedition to 
Catalonia, the queen communicated the good 
news in a speech to both houses, expressing 
her hope that they would enable her to pro¬ 
secute the advantages which her arms had 
acquired. The commons were so well pleased 
with the tidings, that they forthwith granted 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds for 
her majesty's proportion in the expense of pro¬ 
secuting the successes already gained by king 
Charles III. for the recovery of the monarchy 
of Spjiin to the lmusc of Austria. On the fif¬ 
teenth day of November, the queen gave the 
royal assent to an acv for exhibiting a bill to 
naturalize the princess Sophia, and the issue 
of her body. 

These measures being &akm, the sixth day 
of December was appointed for enquiring into 
those dangers to which the tories affirmed the 
church was exposed; and the queen attended 
in person, to hear the debates on this iuteiest- 
ing subject. The earl of Rochester compared 
the expressions in the queen's speech at the 
beginning of the session to the law enacted in 
the reign *>f Charles II. denouncing the penal- 
tiescof treason against those who should call 
the king a papist: for whic h reason, he said, 
he always thought him of that persuasion. He 
affirmed that the church’s danger arose from 
the act of security in Scotland, the absence of 
the successor Ho the crown, and the practice 
of occasional conformity. He was answered 
by lord Halifax, w&o, by way of recrimination, 
observed than king Charles 11. was a Roman- 
catholic, at least his brother declared him a 
papist after bis^death: that his brother and 
successor was a known Roman-catholic, yet 
the church thought herself secure ; and those 
patriots who stood up in its defence were dis¬ 
countenanced and punished: nay, when the 
successor ascended the throne, and the church 
was apparently in the most imminent danger, 
by the high commission court and otherwise, 
the nation was then indeed generally alarmed j 
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and every body knew who sat in that court, 
and entered deeply into the measures which 
were then pursued. Compton, bishop of Lon¬ 
don, declared that the church was in danger, 
from profaneness, irreligion, and the licentious¬ 
ness of the press. He complained, |hat sermons 
were preached wherein rebellion waseounte- ( 
uanced, and resistance to the higher powers 
encouraged. He alluded to a sermon preached 
before the lord mayor, by Mr. Hoadly, now 
bishop of Winchester. Burnet of Sarum, said 
the bishop of London was the last man who 
ought to complain of that sermon; for if the 
doctrine it contained was not good, he did not 
know what defence his lordship could make for 
his appearing in, arms at Nottingham*. He 
affirmed the church would be always subject 
to profaneness and irreligion, but that they 
were not now so 11agrant as they usually had 
been: he said the society set up for reformation 
in London, and other cities, had contributed 
considerably to the suppression of vice: he was 
siire the corporation for propagating the gospel 
had done a great deal towards instructing men 
;n religion, by giving great numbers of books 
in .practical divinity; by erecting libraries in 
country parishes; by sending many able di¬ 
vines to the foreign plantations, and founding 
schools to breed up children in fhe Christian 
knowledge; though to this expense very little 
had been contributed by those who appeared 
so wonderfully zealous for fhe church." The 
. archbishop of York expressed his apprehension 
of danger from the increase of dissenters; par¬ 
ticularly from the many academics they had 
instituted: he moved, that the judges might 
be consulted with nqiect to the laws that were 
in force against such "Seminaries, and by what 
means they might be suppressed. Lord \Sf bar¬ 
ton moved, that the judges might also be con¬ 
sulted about means of suppressing schools and 
seminaries held by non-jurors; in one of which 
the sons of a noble lord in that house had been 
educated. To this sarcasm the archbishop 
replied, that his sons were indeed'taught by 
Mr. Ellis, a sober, virtuous man; but ,f tlisil 
when he refused the oath of abjuration, they 
were immediately withdrawn from his instruc¬ 
tions. Lord Wharton proceeded to declare, 
that he had carefully perused a pamphlet enti¬ 
tled u The Memorial,” which was said to 
contain a demonstration that the church was in 
danger; but all he could K'arn was, that the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls Rochester 
and Nottingham, were out of place: that he 
remembered some of these noblemen satin tfie 
high commission court, and then made no 
complaint of the church’s being in danger. 
Patrick, bishop of Ely, complained of the heat 
and passion manifested by the gentlemen be¬ 
longing to the universities, and of the undutiful 
behaviour of the clergy towards their bishops. 
He was seconded by Hough of Litchfield and 
Coventry, who added, that the inferior clergy 


calumniated their bishops, as if they were in 
a plot to destroy the church, and had com¬ 
pounded to be the last of their order. Hooper 
of Bath and Wells expatiated on the invi¬ 
dious distinction implied in the terms “ High 
Church,” and 44 Low Church/* The duke of 
Leeds asserted, that the church could not be 
safe, without an act against occasional con¬ 
formity. Lord Somers recapitulated all the 
arguments which had been used on both sides 
of the question: he declared his^own opinion 
was,** that the nation^was happy under a \\Ue 
and just administration: that lor men to raise 
groundless jealousies at that juncture, could 
mean no less than an intention to embroil the 
people at home, and defeat the glorious designs 
of the allies abroad. The debate being finished, 
the question was put, Whether the church of 
England was in danger? and carried in the 
negative by a~great majority: then the fnuise 
rfiolved, that the church of England as by law 
established, which was rescued from the ex- 
tremest danger by king William III, of glorious 
memory, is now, by God’s blessings under the 
happy reign of her majesty, in a most safe and 
flourishing condition ; and that vvhoever goes 
about to suggest or insinuate that the church 
is in danger, under her majesty’s adminis¬ 
tration, is an enemy to the queen, the church, 
and the kingdom. Next day the commons 
eotiLMirred in this determination, and joined 
the lords in an address to the queen, commu¬ 
nicating this resolution, beseeching her to take 
effectual measures for making it public; and 
also for punishing the authors and spreaders 
of tin- seditions and scandalous reports of the 
church's being in danger. She accordingly 
issued a proclamation, containing the resolu¬ 
tion of the two houses, and offering a reward 
for. discovering the author of the memorial of 
the church 6f England, and for apprehending 
David Edwards, a professed pa just, charged 
upon oath tu be the printer and publisher of 
that libel. 

THE PARLIAMENT PROItf)GUEL>. 

After a short adjournment, a committee o 
the lower house presented the thanks of the 
commons to the duke of Marlborough, for his 
greaft services performed to her majesty and 
the Nation in the last campaign, and for hi* 
prudent negotiations «>vit!i her allies. This 
nobleman was in such credit with the people, 
that when he "proposed a loan of five hundred 
thousand pounds to the emperor, upon a branch 
of his revenue in Silesia, the money was ad¬ 
vanced immediately by the merchants of Lon¬ 
don. The kingdom was blessed with plenty • 
the queen was universally beloved: the people 
•in general were zealous for the prosecution of 
the war: the forces were well paid: the trea¬ 
sury was punctual; and, though a great quan¬ 
tity of coin waft exported for the maintenance 
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of the war, the paper currency supplied the 
deficiency so «<ell, that no murmurs were 
heard, and the public credit flourished both at 
home and abroad. All the funds being estab¬ 
lished, one in particular for two inHIions and 
a half by way of annuities for ninety-nine years, 
at six and a half per cent, and all the bills 
having received the royal assent, the queen 
went to the house of peers on the nineteenth 
da\ of March, where* having thanked both 
houses for the repeated instances of their af¬ 
fection which sTte had received, she prorogued 
the parliament to the twenty-fir>t day of May 
following. 4 The new convocation, instead of 
imitating the union and harmony of the par¬ 
liament, revived the divisions by which the 
former had been distracted, and the two houses 
seemed to act with more determined rancour 
against each other. The upper house basing 
drawi* up a warm address of thauks to the 
queen, for her affect innate rare of the chimb, 
the ,ower home refused to concur; nor would 
thevgive am reason for their di^ent. They 
prepared another in a different strain, which 
was rejected by tlu* archbishop. s Then tiny 
agreed to clivers resolutions, asserting their 
right of havinghat they ottered to the upper 
house received by Ins grace and iheii lordships. 
In consequent e of this dissent ion the address 
was dropped, and a stop put to all fio-i b* r 
communication between the two houses. T 1 m- 
dean of IVteibor ugh protested against the 
n regularities o! the lower house/ 1 Tin* queen, 
in a letter to the archbishop,signifit d her reso¬ 
lution to maintain her supremacy, and the due 
subordination of presbyteis to bishops. Mir 
expressed her hope that lie ;;nd his suffragans 
would act conformably to her rcsolutufli, an 
which case they might ho assured of the con¬ 
tinuance of her favour and protection: she 
required him to impart this declaration to the 
bishops ami clingy, audio prorogue the convo¬ 
cation to such time as should appear yio*t con¬ 
venient. When he communicated this leutr*' 
to the lower house, the members were note*a 
little com ftm tided: nevertheless, they would 
not comply with the prorogation, but continued 
to hit, iu defiance of her majesty’s pleasure. 

CONFERENCES OPENED TOR A TREATV 
OF UNION WITH SCOILAM). * 

9 

Tiir. eyes of great Hr^aii* were now turned 
upon a transaction of the utmost conscqueuee 
to the whole island ; # nnmely, the treaty for an 
union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. The queen having appointed the 
commissioners [See mte BB, atthv end of this 
I of.] on both sides, they met on the sixteenth 
clay of April, in the council-chamber of the; 
Cockpit near Whitehall, which was the place 
appointed for the conferences. Their commis¬ 
sions being opened and read by the respective 


secretaries, and introductory speeches being 
pronounced by the lord keeper of England, and 
the lord chancellor of Scotland, they agreed to 
certain preliminary articles, importing, that all 
the proposals should he made in writing; and 
every point, when agreed, reduced to wilting 
tjiat no points should be obligatory, till all 
matters should be adjusted iu sueh a manner 
as would he proper to be laid before the qifecu 
and the two parliaments for their approbation: 
that a committee should be appointed from 
each commission, to revise the minutes of 
what might pass, before they should be in¬ 
serted in the books by the respective secreta¬ 
ries ; and that all the proceedings during the 
treaty should be kept secret. The Scots were 
inclined to a fccderal muon, like that of the 
-United Provinces; but the English were bent 
upon an incorporation, so that no Scottish par¬ 
liament should ever have power to repeal ihe 
articles of the treaty. The lord keeper pio- 
posed that the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland should he for ever united into one 
realm, by the name of Great Britain: that it 
should he represented bv one and the same 
pailiament; and, that the succession of this 
monarchy, failing of hens of her majesty’s 
body, should he according* to the limitations 
menmned in the act of parliament passed in 
the lvigu of king William, intituled, an act for 
the further limitation ol the crown, and the 
hitter securing thrTights and liberties of the 
subject. The Scottish oommisMoners, in order 
to couply in M)ine measure with the popular 
clamour of their nation, presented a proposal, 
halving, that the succession to the crown of 
Scotland ^hoiwd be established upon the same 
person* mentioned in the act of king William’s 
reign: »thi'it the subjects of Scotland should 
for ever enjoy all the rights and privilege* of 
the natives iu England, and the dominions 
(hereunto belonging; and, that the subjects 
of England should enjoy the like rights .and 
privileges ill Scot hind: that there should be a 
free communication and intercourse of trade 
and navigation between the two kingdom*, and 
plantations thereunto belonging; and that all 
laws anil statutes in cither kingdom, contrary 
to the terms of this union, should be repealed. 
The English commissioners declined entering 
into any considerations upon these proposals, de¬ 
claring themselves fully convinced that nothing 
hut an entire unionucould settle a perfect and 
lasting fritiid»W|> between the two kingdoms. 
The Scots acquiesced in this reply, and both 
side*, proceeded in, the treaty, without any 
other intervening dispute. They were twice 
visited by the queen, who exhorted them to 
accelerate the articles of a treaty that would 
prove so advantageous to both kingdoms. At 
length they were finished, arranged, and mu¬ 
tually signed, on the twenty-second of July, 
and next day presented to her majesty, at the 
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palace of St. James's, by the lord keeper, in 
the name of the English commissioners: at 
the same time a sealed copy of the instrument 
was likewise delivered by the lord chancellor 
of Scotland; and each made a short oration 
on the subject, to which the queen returned 
a very gracious reply. That same day shj’ 
dictated an order of council, that whoever 
should b& concerned in any discourse or libel, 
or in laying wagers relating to the union, 
should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour 
of the law* , 

SUBSTANCE OF THE TREATY. 

In this famouM.reaty it was stipulated, that 
the succession to the united kingdom of Great 
Britain should be vested in the princess Sophia, 
and her heirs, according to the acts already 
passed in the parliament or England: that the 
united kingdoms should be represented by one 
and the same parliament: that all the subjects 
t>f' Great Britain should enjoy a communica¬ 
tion of privileges and advantages: that they 
should have the same allowances, encourage¬ 
ments, and drawbacks; and be under the 
same prohibitions, restrictions, and regula¬ 
tions, with respect to commerce and customs: 
that Scotland should not be charged with the 
temporary duties on some certain commo¬ 
dities: that the sum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand andVighty-fiver pounds 
ten shillings, should b£ granted to the Scots, 
as an equivalent for sdfch parts of the customs 
and excr.e charged upon that kingdom, in 
consequence of the union, as would be 
cable to the pajmlhit of the debft of England, 
according to the proportion which the cus¬ 
toms and excise of Scotland bore to t(iosc of 
England : that, as the revenues of Scotland 
might increase, a further equivalent should 
be allowed for such proportion of the said 
increase, as should be applicable to the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of England: that the sum 
to he paid at present, as well as r the monies 
arising from the future equivalents, shoYild be 
employed in reducing the coin of Scotland to 
the standard and value of the English coin; 
in paying off the capital £tock aud interest 
due to the proprietors of the African company, 
which should be immediately dissolved; in dis¬ 
charging all the public debts of the kingdom 
of Scotland; in promoting and encouraging 
manufactures and fisheries, uiMer ftie direc¬ 
tion of commissioners to be appointed by her 


majesty, and accountable to the parliament of 
Great Britain: that the iaws concerning public 
right, policy, and civil government, should be 
' the same throughout the whole united king¬ 
dom; but^hat no alteration should he made 
in laws which concerned private right, except 
for evident utility of the subjects within Scot¬ 
land : that the court of session and all other 
courts of judicature in Scotland, shoujd re¬ 
main as then constituted by the laws of that 
kingdom, with the same authority and privi¬ 
leges as before the union; subject, neverthe¬ 
less, to such regulations as should he made 
by the parliament of Great Britain: that all 
heritable offices, superiorities, heritable ju¬ 
risdictions, offices for life, and jurisdictions 
for life, should be reserved to the owners, 
as rights and property, in the same manner 
as then enjoyed by the laws of Scotland: 
that the rights and privileges of the‘royal 
boroughs in Scotland should remain entire 
after the union: that Scotland should be re¬ 
presented in the parliament of Great Britain 
by sixteen peers and forty-five commoners, 
to be elected in such a manner as should 
be settled by the present parliament of Scot¬ 
land: that all peers of Scotland, and the 
successors to their honours and dignities, 
should, from and after the union, he peers ot 
Great Britain, and should have rank and pre¬ 
cedency next and immediately after the Eng¬ 
lish peers of the like orders ami degrees at 
the time of the union; and before all peers of 
Great Britain of the like orders and degrees, 
who might he created after the union: that 
they should be tried as peers of Great Britain, 
and enjoy all privileges of peers, as fully a9 
enjoyed by the peers of England, except the 
right aud privilege of sitting in the house of 
lords, and the privileges depending theieon, 
aud particularly the right of sitting upon the 
trials of peers: that the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state;, the records of parliament, and 
all other records, rolls, and registers what so- 
eA, should still remain as they were, within 
that part of the united kingdom called Scot¬ 
land: that all laws and statutes in either 
kingdom, so far as they might be consistent 
with°the terms of these articles, should cease 
and be declared void by the respective par¬ 
liaments of the two kingdoms.—Such is the 
sulfctance of that treaty of union which was 
so eagerly courted by the English ministry, 
and proved so unpalatable to the generality 
of the Scottish nation. 


1 Burnet’s Hut. of Q. Anne. Fcnqvitrn. 
Lockhart. Rurt*h«t. Tindall. Live, of 
the Admiral*. Vnlinlr#. Hut of Europe. 
Hut of the D. of Marlborough. 

• Burnet, flint, of Eur. Tuidal. Hut of the 
D. of M Lockhart Burch? t. Lirn of the 
Arim Quincy. Feuquienw. Voltaire. 

$ The duke of M»rllK*ro«|h finding MnuetT 


^JOTES. 

obliged to retreat, aent a note with nl 
trumpeter to Vi liars, containing an apo¬ 
logy for decamping r— '* Do me thejiutice 
(■aid he) to believe that my retreat ia 
entirely owing to the failure of the prince 
of Baden ; bnt that my eotecni for you is 
■till greater than my resentment of his 
conduct.” 


4 Burnet. Boyer. Lockhart. Quincy. Hist 
of Europe. Fenquieres. Tindall. Hut of 
the D. of Marlborough. 
b Among other bill* punted during tlili 
eeselon, wo* an act for abridging and re 
forming some proceedings in Lite com 
mon law and iu chancery. 

0 Bnrrhet. Lire* of the AdmlntU Volt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Untile of Hamit lies, in which the Fiench are defeated.—The Siege of Barcelona raised by the 
English Fleet.—Prince Eugene obtains a complete Victory over the French at Tmyn .— 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel sails with a Reinforcement to CharlessKing of Spain. —71? King of 
• Sweden marches into Saxony.—The Ft each Kiny demands Conferences for a Peace.—Meeting 
of flee Stntlish Parliament.—Violent Opposition (o the ( r nton.—The Scots in general averse 
to the Treaty^ which •is nevertheless confirmed in their Parliament.—proceed in g\ in the 
English Parliament.—The Commons approve of the dr tide* of the Union.—The Lords pass 
a Bill for the Security of the Church of England.—Arguments used against the Articles 
of. the Union , which , however, are confirmed by Act of Parliament.—The Parliament 
revived by Proclamation .— The Queen gives Audience to a Muscovite Ambrmador. — Proceed¬ 
ings in Convocation .— France threatened with total Rum.—The Allies are defeated at Al¬ 
manza .— Unsuccessful Attempt Upon Toulon.—Sir Claudes fey Short l wrecned on the Roths of 
Sntly—Weakness of the Emperor on the Upper Rhine .— Interview between the King of 
Sweden and the Duke of Marl loro ugh .— Inactive Campaign in the Netherlands.—Harley 
begins Inform a Party against the Duke of Marlborough.—The Nation discontented with the 
IVlug Ministry.—Meeting of the jhst British Parliament.—Enquiry into the State of the 
/far in Spain — Gregg, a Clerk in the Si tret a r if s Office, detected in a Correspondence utifh 
the French Ministry. — Harley resigns his Employments. — The f'retender embarks at Dun¬ 
kirk for Scotland—His Design is defeated.—State of the Nation at that Period.—Pa vita¬ 
min t dtssviveil.—The French surprise Ghent and Bruges—They are routed at Oudenarde .— 
The Allies invest Lisle—They defeat a large fluty of French Forces at fVynendale .— The 
Elector of Bavai m . ffavks Brussels.— Lisle sun *> rule red — Ghent taken , and Bruges aban¬ 
doned.—Couqxir 't of Mini ; ca by (internt Stanhope .— Rupture between the Pope and the 
Empnnr.—Diuth o) P \ m e Charge of Denmark.—The new Parliament assembled. — Natu¬ 
ralization lull.—Act of Grace.—Disputes about the Muscovite Ambassador compromised. 

• e # 

THE FRENCH DEFEATED AT THE f hcj*parcel the Dculc % on the nineteenth day 

RATTLE OF KAMILLIES. uf May* and posted themselves at Tirknnont, 

* being superior in mindwr to the a Rial niroy. 

W HILE this treaty was on the rarfiet at Inhere thev # werc«joined Ivv the horse of the 
home, the allied arms prospered # sur- army, commanded by ltypresehal Mars hi, and 
prninety in the Netherlands, in Spain, and in encamped between Tirlomont and .Judoigne. 
Piedmont. The French king had resolved to On Whitsundav, carlv in the morning:, the duke 
make very considerable etVorts in,these conn- of Marlborough ad\auced with his anuy in 
tries; and, indeed, at the beginning of the eight columns towards the village of Ramil- 
rampaign his armies were ver\ formidable, lies, being hv this time joined bv the Danes; 
lie hoped that, by the i eduction of Turin aftd and lie learned that the enemy were in march 
Barcelona, the wftr would he extinguished in to give hiqj battle. Next day the French gene- 
Italy and Catalonia, lie knew that lie could rah ^lercciv mg the confederates so near them, 
nul-number any Ixidy of forces that prince took possession of a strong camp, the right ex- 
Loais of Baden should assemble on the Rhine; tending to the tomb of Hautciuout, on the 
and lie rosohed to reinforce his army in Fl&n- side of the Mchaignc ; their left to Anderkirk; 
dors, so as to be in a condition to act offensively and the village of Ramillies being near their 
against the duke of Marlborough. This qpble- centre. The Confederate army was drawn up 
man repaired to Holland in the latter c|id of in order of battle, with the right wing near 
April; and conferred it b the states-general. Foltz on the brot^t of \ ause, and the left by 
Then he assembled the army between Borsch- the villmge %f Franquenies, which the enemy 
loen and Groes-Waren, and found it amounted had occupied. The duke ordered lieutenant- 
to seventy-four battalions of foot, and one huu- general % Sehult^ with twelve battalions and 
dred and twenty-three squadrons of horse aijd twenty pieces of cannon, to begin the aotiou, 
dragoons, well furnished with artillery and poll- by attacking Ram lilies, which was strongly 
toons. The court of France having received in- fortified with artillery. At the same time velt- 
tclligenee that the Danish and Prussian troops mareschal D’Auverqucrque on the left, corn- 
had not yet joined the confederates, ordered manded colonel Wertmullcr, with four batta- 
the elector of Bavaria and the marcsclial de lions and two pieces of cannon, to dislodge the 
Villeroy to attack them before the junction enemy’s infantry posted among the hedges oI 
could he effected. In pursuance of this order Franquenies. Both these orders were success 
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fully executed. The Dutch and Danish horse 
of the left wing charged with great vigour and 
intrepidity, but were so roughly handled by 
the troops of the French kings household, 
that they began to srive wav, when the duke 
of Marlborough sustained them w e th the !>ody 
of reserve, and twenty squadrons drawn from, 
the right, where a morals patented them 
from uctinfg. In the mean time, he in person 
rallied some of the broken squadrons, in order 
to renew the charge, when his own horse fall- 
ing, he was surrounded by the enemy, and 
must have boon cipher killed or taken prisoner, 
had not a bod\ of infantry come seasonably to 
his relief. W hen lie remounted his horse, the 
head of colonel Iftuienfield, his gentleman of 
the horse, was carried oft’ hv a cannon hall 
while he held the duke’s stirrup. Before the 
reinforcement arrived, the hist part of the 
French rnousquetaires were cut in nieces. All 
the troops posted in Kamillies wore either 
killed or taken. The re«d of the enemy’s in- 
fahtiy began to retreat in tolerable order, 
u?ider cover of the cavalry on their left wing, 
which formed themselves in three lines between 
Gssuz and Anderkirk; but the English hor^c 
having found means to pass the rivulet which 
divided them from the enemy, fell upon them 
with such impetuosity, that they abandoned 
their foot, and were terribly slaughtered in the 
village of Aiulerkirk. Tiny now gave way on 
all sides. The horse fled t}ire«> different Y*a} s; 
but were so closely pursued, that very few es¬ 
caped. The elector of Bavaria, and the mare- 
fichal de Vvllemy saved themselves with the 
utmost difficulty. Several % waggons of the* 
enemy’s van-guard breaking down m a narrow 
pass, obstructed the way in such a manner, 
that the baggage and artillery could not pro¬ 
ceed ; nor could their troops defile in order. The 
victorious horse being informed of this acci¬ 
dent pressed on them so vigorously, that great 
numbers threw down their arms and submitted. 
The pursuit was followed through Judnigne till 
two o’clock in the morning, five leagues |Voni 
the field of battle, and within two of Lomaine. 
In a word, the confederates obtained a complete 
victory. They took the enemy’s baggage and- 
artillery, alnmt one hundred and twenty colours, 
or standards, six hundred officers, six thousand 
private soldiers; and about eight thousand 
were killed or wounded. 1 Prince Maximilian 
aud prince Monbason lost tlioi^ li\us: the 
major-general Palaviciui mid Mi/icres wore 
taken, together with the marquisses de Bair, 
de Nouant, and de la Beaume, (this last the 
sou of the mare&chal de Tallard,) monsieur de 
Montmorency, nephew to the duke of Luxem¬ 
bourg, and many other persons of distinction. 
The loss of the allies did not exceed three thou¬ 
sand men, including prince fionis of Hesse, and 
Mr. Bcnthiok, who were, slain in the engage¬ 
ment. The French generals retired with prccipi-, 


tation to Brussels, while the allies took possession 
of Louvoine, and next day encamped at Bethlcm. 
The battle of Kamillies was attended with tlie 
immediate conquest of all Brabant. The cities 
of LouvainP, Mechlin, Brussels, A^pverp, 
Ghent, and Bruges, submitted without resist¬ 
ance, and acknowledged king Climbs. Ostcnd, 
though secured by a strong garrison, was sur¬ 
rendered after a scige of ten dns. Metnn, 
esteemed the most finished fortification in the 
Netherlands, and guarded by six tl^ou.-aiul men, 
met with the same fate. The gammon of Dcn- 
dcrniondc surrendered themselves prisoners c> 
war; aud Aeth submitted on the same con¬ 
ditions. The French troops were dispirited 
The city of Paris was overwhelmed with con 
sternation. Louis affected to bear his mis 
fortunes with calmness and composure; hut 
the constraint had such an effect upon his cot * 
stitution, that his physicians thought it neces¬ 
sary to prescribe frequent bleeding*, which he 
accordingly underwent. At his court no men¬ 
tion was made of military transactions: all wag 
solemn, silent, and reserved. 

THE SIEGE OF BARCELONA RAISED. 

Had the issue of the campaign in Catalonia 
been such as the beginning seemed to prognos¬ 
ticate, the French king might have in some 
measure condoled himself for his disgraces in 

' Netherlands On the sixth day of April 
king Philip, at the head of a numerous army, 
undertook the siege ol Barcelona, while the 
count de Thoulouse blocked it up with a pow¬ 
erful tKjuadrnu. The inhabitants animated hy 
the jjre^we of king Charles, made a v igomus 
defence; and the garriion was reinforced with 
some troops from Giroune. and other places. 
But, after the fort of Monjuic was taken, tlie’ 
place was so hard pressed, that Charles ran the 
utmost risk of falling into the hands of the 
enemy; for # ihe carl of Peterborough, who had 
marched from Valencia with two thousand 
men, found il impracticable to enter the c ity. 
Nevertheless, lie maintained his pint upon the 
hills ; and, with surprising courage and activity, 
kept tjie 1 besiegers in continual alarm. At 
length,*ir .John Leake sailed from Lisbon with 
thirt\ ships of the line; and on the eighth day 
of May armed in sight of Barcelona. The 
French admiral no sooner received intelligence 
of his approach, tlmu^lie Set sail for Toulon. In 
three days after his departure, king Philip 
abandoned the siege, and retired in great dis¬ 
order, leaving behind his tents, with the sick 
and wounded. On the side of Portugal the 
duke of Berwick was left with such an incon¬ 
siderable force cT. R proved insufficient to defend 
the frontiers. The earl of Galway, with an 
army of twenty thousand men, undertook the 
siege of Alcantara; and in three days the gar¬ 
rison, consisting of four thousand men, were 
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uuulc prisoner* of war. Then he marched to 
Placentia, awl advanced as tar as the bridge of 
Aimaih; but the Portuguese would penetrate 
no farther until they should know the lute of 
Barcelona. When they undersloqfl the siege 
was nfteed, they consented to proceed to Ma¬ 
drid. Philip guessed their intention, posted to 
that capital, and sent his <jueen with all his 
valuable effects to Burgos, whither be followed 
her in person, after having destroyed every 
tiling that he could not earn- away. About 
the l:\tfer emf of June the earl of Galway*eu- 
tered the city without resistance; but the 
Spaniard** were e\tmncly mortified to sec an 
•my of Portuguese, headed by an heretic, ill 
pc se^ion of their capital. King ( harles 
loitered away his time iu Barcelona, until his 
competitor recovered his spiritand rereived 
micli reinforcement** as enabled him to return 
to ,Wadi id, with an army equal to that com¬ 
manded by the earl of Galway. This genenj 
made a motion towards Arvngon, in order to 
facilitate hi*- eiinjuiicliou with Charles, who 
ha I sel out bv the wav oF Saragossa, where lie 
v,... iod.unwledged as sovereign of Arragou end 
Vakuci.i. In the beginning of August this 
i mice arrived at the Portuguese camp, with a 
'in.dl ivmlorcement ; and iu a few davs wa- 
fol'owid bv the earl of Peterborough, at the 
be ul of Ine hundred dragoons. The two armies 
Mtre no.\ pretty equal in point of number; but 
asiarhexp.* -ted further rriiihircrment-*, neither 
<‘b:j e to h'l/ard an engagement. 'Pile earl of 
Peterborough, who aspired to the ehicl com- 
mmul, and hated t!»e prince of Lichtenstein., 
who eujove.l the eoididenee of king ( h^rks, 
svliivd in diigust ; and embarking on bo;ud 
>.n EngL.h -hip of war, set sail for Genoa. The 

glish licet continued all the summer in 
Mediterranean; tlicv secured ( art liageua, 
wlih hhad declared for Charles. llnw look the 
town of Alieant bv assault, and the rattle by 
capitulation. Then sadiug out of tkc Mraits^ 
one squadron was detaehed to the \\c*d Indies, 
another to lie at Lisbon, and the rest wire 
s. nt home to England. 

PRINCE ELGENE obtains \ COMPLETE 
\ ICTORV ovi:rt hie FRENCH. * 

Forthni: was not more propitious to Mie 
Trench iu Italy than in Flanders. The dflkc 
de Ycndnttic hitting Imvii focal led to assume 
the command iu Ijanders after the battle of 
b’amillics, the duke of Orleans was placed at 
the head of the. army in Piedmont, under the 
tutorage and direction of the maresehal ilc* 
Marsin. They were ordered to besiege Turin, 
which was accordingly invested in the month of 
May; and the operations tarried on till the 
beginning of September, Great preparations 
had been made for this siege. It was not un¬ 
dertaken until the duke of Savoy had rated ed 


all the otters of the French monarch, which 
were sufficient to have shaken a prince of less 
courage and fortitude. The duke dc la Feuil- 
lude having finished the lines of circuuivallation 
and contravallation, sent his quarter-master 
general with a trumpet, to offer passports and 
a guard for tfie removal ofcthe.dutchess and her 
Vlnldren. The duke of Savoy replied, that he did 
not intend to remove his family, anal that the 
maresehal might begin to execute bis master’s 
orders whenever he should think fit; but, when 
the siege began with uncommon fury, and the 
Trench fired red-hot balls into the place, the 
twodutr bosses, with the youuS? prince and prin¬ 
cesses, quitted Turin, and retired to Ouierasco, 
from whence they were conducted through 
many dangers into the territories of Genoa. 
The duke himself forsook his capital, iu order 
to put himself at the head of his cavalry; and 
was pursued from pFice to*place by five and 
forty squadrons, under the command of the 
count D’Aubeterre. Notwithstanding the very 
noble defence which was made by the garrinifc 
of Turin, which destroyed fourteen thousand of 
theeneim during the course of the siege, the 
defences were almost ruined, their ammunition 
hi'"an to tail, and they had no prospect of 
relief but Jrom prince Eugene, who had mini- 
brrhv* difficulties to encounter before he. could 
march to their assistance. The duke de Vcn- 
dome, before he lelt Italy, had secured all the 
fords <4 the Adisqjftlie Sliucio, ami the Oglio, 
and formed such lint* and ini lvtielnnonts aa 
he itffugincd would effectuali\ binder the irnpe- 
Tlal general irom arriving in time Injplicvc the 
eitv of'Turin. But the prince surmounted all 
opposition; {kissed* four grftit rivers in despite 
of the utcmv, and reiuhdH the neighbourhood 
of TtTrin <>n tlie thirteenth day of August. 
There being joined by the duke of Savov, lie 
parsed the Po between Mouteaher and tavig- 
nau. On the fifth day of September the\ took 
a convoy of eight hundred loaded mule- next 
da\ thev passed the Dona, and encamped with 
11 io right ifti the bank ol that river 1 elore 
Piflniflsa, and the left on the Slum before the 
\eneria The enemy were intrenched, having 
the Stura on their rigid, the Doria on their 
lott, and the convent of Lepucbins, called Notre 
Dame de la Cajjipague, in their centre. When 
prince Eugene approached Turin, the duke of 
Orleans proposed to march out of the iutrench- 
ments and give Ithfl battle; and this proposal 
was seconded T)v all the general officers, except 
Majsin, ^vho, finding' the duke determined, 
produced an ordfcr from the Trench king 
commanding the duke to follow the uiaresohaTs 
advice. The court of Versailles was now be* 
come afraid of hazarding an engagement against 
those wlu; had so often defeated their armies; 
and this officer had private instructions to keep 
within the trenches. On the seventh day o* 
September the confederates marched up to 
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the Entrenchments of the French in eight co¬ 
lumns, through a terrible fire from forty 
pieces of artillery, and were formed in order 
of battle within half cannon-shot of the enemy. 
Then they advanced to the attack with sur¬ 
prising resolution, and met with such a warm 
reception as seemed do stop their progress. 
Prince Eugene perceiving this check, drew 
his sword, and putting himself the head of 
the battalions on the left, forced the intrench- 
inents at the first charge. The duke of Savoy 
met with the same success in the centre, and on 
the right near Lueengo. The horse advanced 
through the intervals of the foot, left for that 
purpose; and breaking in with vast impetu¬ 
osity, completed tjjg confusion of the enemy, 
who were defeated on all hands, and retired 
with precipitation to the other side of tlie Po, 
while the duke of Savoy entered his capital in 
triumph. The duk& of Orleans exhibited re¬ 
peated proofs of the most intrepid courage ; 
and received several wounds in the engagement. 
Murgsclial de Margin fell into the hands of the 
victors, his thigh being shattered with a ball, 
and died in a few hours after the amputation. Of 
the French army alxmt five thousand men w ere 
slain on the Held of battle: a great number of 
officers, and upward* of seven thousand men 
were taken, together with two hundred and 
fifty-five pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
eighty mortars, an incredible quantity of am¬ 
munition, all the tents and bh^gage, fivt^thou¬ 
sand beasts of burden, 'ifcn thousand‘hoises 
belonging to thirteen regiments of dragoons, 
and the npilcs of the commissary-general, so 
richly laden, that this part of the booty alone 
was valued at three millions di livr&. The loss 
of the confederates dill not exceed three thou¬ 
sand men killed or disabled in the actioA, be¬ 
sides about the same number at the garrison of 
Turin, which had fallen since the beginning of 
the siege. This was such a fatal stroke to the 
interest of Louis, that tnadame de Maintcnou 
would not venture to make hitn fully acquainted 
with the state of his affairs. He was told that 
the duke ot Orleans had raised the sie^e of 
Turin at the Approach of prince Eugeni*; but 
be knew not that his own army w r as defeated 
and ruined. The spirits of the French were 9 
ittle comforted in consequence of an advantage 
gained about IhL time, by the* count de Me- 
davi-granrey, who commanded a body of troops 
left in the Mantuan territories. He surprised 
the prince of Hesse in the neighbourhood of 
Casligiione, ami obliged him to retire to the 
Adige, with the loss of two theusand men: but 
this victory was attended with no consequence 
in their favour. The duke of Orleans retreated 
into Dauphin^e, while the French garrisons 
were driven out of every place they occupied in 
Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, Valenza, 
and the castle of Milan, which were blocked up 
by the confederates. 


SIR C. SHOVEL SAILS WITH A REIN¬ 
FORCEMENT TO CHARLES. 

Over amj, above these disasters which the 
French sustained in the course of this campaign, 
they were miserably alarmed by the project of 
an invasion from Britain, formed by the marquis 
de GuUeard, who, actuated by a family disgust, 
had abandoned his country, and become a par¬ 
tisan of the confederates, lie was declared a 
lieutenant general in the emperor’s arnfy, and 
came over to London* after having settled a 
correspondence with the malcontents in the 
southern parks of France. He insinuated him¬ 
self into the friendship of Henry St. John, se¬ 
cretary of war, and other persons of distinction. 
His scheme of invading France was approved 
by the British minbtry, and he was promoted 
to the command of a regiment of dragpons 
defined for that service. A1 tout eleven thou¬ 
sand men were embarked under the conduct of 
carl Rivers, with a large train of artillery ; and 
the combined squadrons, commanded by sir 
Cloudeslcy Shovel, set sail from Plymouth on 
the thirteenth day of Augurt. Next day they 
were forced into Torbay by contrary winds, 
and there they held a council of war to concert 
their operations, when they discovered that 
Guiscard's plan was altogether chimerical, or at 
least founded upon a • h flight assurances and 
conjectures, as could not justify their proceed¬ 
ing to execution. An cvpre*s was nmucdiatcly 
despatched to the admiralty, with the result of 
this council; and, in the mean time, letters 
arrived at court from the earl of Gaiwav, after 

I* * 

his retreat from Madrid to Valencia, soliciting 
succumb with the most earnest entreaties. The 
expedition to France was* immediately post¬ 
poned, and sir Cloudeslcy Shovel was ordered to 
make the ho t of his wav for Lisbon, there to 
take such measures as the state of the war in 
Spain shoithi render necessary. Gitisrard and 
his officers being set on shore, the fleet sailed 
with the first fair wind, and towards the latter 
end of October arrived at Lisbon. On the 
twenty-eighth day of the next month the king of 
Portugal died, and his eldest son aiul successor 
being but eighteen years of age, was even more 
than Ws father influenced by a ministry which 
had«private connexions with the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. Nevertheless, sir Cloudeslcy shovel and 
earl Rivers, being press'd by letters from king 
Charles and the carl of Galway, sailed to their 
assistance in the lieginniug of January; and 
on the twenty-eighth arrived at Alicant, from 
w hence the earl of Rivers proceeded by land to 
Valencia, in order to assist at a general council 
of war. The operations of the ensuing cam¬ 
paign being concerted, and the army joined by 
the reinforcement from England, earl Rivers, 
disliking the country, returned with the admi¬ 
ral to Lisbon. 
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THE KING OF SWEDEN MARCHES 
INTO SAXONY. 

Poland was at length delivered From the 
presence of the king of Sweden,ho in the 
beginning of September suddenly marched 
through Lusatla into Saxony; and in a little 
time laid that whole electorate under contri¬ 
bution. Augustus being thus cut off from all 
resource, resolved to obtain peace on the 
Swede’s own terms, and engaged in a secret 
treaty %r tWs purpose. In the mean time 
the Poles and Muscovites attacked the Swedish 
forces at Kalish in Great Poland ; and by dint 
of numbers routed them with great slaughter. 
Nijfuithstanding this event, Augustus ratified 
the treaty, by which he acknowledged Stanislaus 
as true and rightful king of Poland, reserving 
to himself no more than the empty title of 
so>eieign. The confederates were not a little 
alarmed to find Charles in the heart of Ger¬ 
many, and the French court did not fail to 
court, liis alliauce; but he continued on the 
reserve against all their solicitations. Then 
they implored his mediation for a peace; and 
he answered, that he would interpose his good 
offices, as soon a** he should know they would 
be agreeable to the powers engaged in the 
grand alliance 1 . 

THE FRENCH KING DEMANDS CON¬ 
FERENCES FOR A PEACE. * 

Tub pride of Louis was now humified to 
such a degree as might have excited the com¬ 
passion of his enemies. He employed the 
elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name 
to the duke of Marlborough and the deputies 
of the states-general, containing proposals lor 
opening a congress. He had already tampered 
with the Dutch, in a memorial presented by 
the marquis d'Alegre. He likewise besought 
the pope to interpose in hi.-* behalf* He offered 
to cede either Spain and the West I tidies *or 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily to king Charles; to 
give up a harrier for the Dutch in the Nether¬ 
lands ; and to indemnify the duke of Savoy for 
the ravages that had been commit Vd in his 
dominions. Though his real aim was* peace, 
yet he did not despair of being able to excite 
such jealousies among the confederates as 
might shake the basis of their union. Hi.*hope 
was not altogether diaupinimted. The court of 
Vienna was so much alarmed at the offers he 
had made, and the reports circulated by his 
emissaries, that the emperor resolved to make 
himself master of Naples before the allies 
should have it in their power to close with the 
proposals of France, This was the true motive 
of his concluding a treaty with Louis in the 
succeeding winter, by which the Milanese was 
entirely evacuated, and the French king at 
liberty to employ those troops in making strong 


efforts against the confederates in Spain and 
the Netherlands, The Dutch were intoxicated 
with success, and their pensionary, Heinsius, 
entirely influenced by the duke of M ar 11 jo rough, 
who found his account in the continuance of 
the w r ar, which at once gratified his avarice 
and ambitiofi; for all hig great qualities were 
obscured by the sordid passion of accumulating 
wealth. During the whole war the fillies never 
had such an of port unity as they now enjoyed 
to bridle the power of France effectually, and 
secure the liberties of the empire; and, indeed, 
if their real design was to Establish an equal 
balance between the houses of Austria and 
Bourlxm, it could not have been better cilected 
than by dividing the Spanish monarchy be¬ 
tween these two potentates. 1 * The accession ot 
Spain, with all its appendages, to either, would 
have destroyed the equilibrium which the allies 
proposed to establish. But other motives con¬ 
tributed to a continuation of the war. The 
powers of the confederacy were fired with the 
ambition of making conquests; and England 
in particular thought herself entitled to art in- 
(lemiiification for the immense sums she had 
expended. Animated by these concurring con¬ 
siderations, queen Anne and the states-general 
rejected the offers of France; and declared, 
that they would not enter into any negotiation 
for peace, except in concert with their allies. 

# TI1E SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 

• 

r l*Hii lories of F.nglaud began to meditate 
schemes of opposition against the duke ef 
Marlborough. They looked upon him as a 
selfish nobleman,^ ho .sacrificed the interest of 
the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his 
own^>ri\ ate advantage. The} saw their coun¬ 
try oppressed with an increasing load of taxes, 
which they apprehended would in a little time 
become an intolerable burden; and they did 
not doubt but at this pctiod Mich terms might 
be obtained as would fully answer the great 
purpose the confederacy. This, indeed, was 
the •prevailing opinion among all the sensible 
people of the nation who were not particularly 
interested in the prosecution of the war, either 
"by being connected with the general, or in 
home shape employed in the management of 
the finances.® The lories were likewise insti¬ 
gated by a party-spirit against Marlborough, 
who, by means ofahis wife, was in full posses¬ 
sion of*the queen s confidence, and openly pa¬ 
tronized the whig faction. But the attention 
oT people in general was now turned upon the 
Scottish parliament, which took into considera¬ 
tion the treaty of union lately concluded be¬ 
tween the cominisMoncrs of both kingdoms. 
On the third day of October, the duke of 
Queensberry, as high-commissioner, produced 
the queen s letter, in which she expressed her 
hope, Hat the terms of the treaty would be 
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acceptable to her parliament of Scotland. She 
raid, an entire and perfect union would he the 
solid foundation of a lasting 1 peace; it would 
secure their religion, liberty, and property, re¬ 
move the auimosites that prevailed among 
themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted 
between the two nations: it would increase 
their strength, riches, ami commerce: the 
whole island would be joined in affection, and 
free from all apprehensions of diflerent interests : 
it would Ixi enabled to resist all its enemies, 
support the proUsstaut interest every where, 
and tnainlaiu the liberties of Europe. Stic re¬ 
newed her assurance of maintaining the go¬ 
vernment of their church; and told them, that 
now they hail an opportunity of taking such 
Steps as might he necessary for its security 
utter the union. She demanded the necessary 
supplies. She observed, that the great success 
With which God Almighty had blessed her arms 
afforded the nearer prospect of a happy peace, 
with which they would enjoy the full advan¬ 
tages of this union: that they had no reason 
•to doubt but the parliament of England would 
do all that should he necessary on their part 
to confirm the union : finally, she recommended 
calmness and unanimity in deliberating on this 
great and weighty affair, of such consequence 
to the whole Island of Great Britain. 

VIOLENT OPPOSITION TO THE UNION. 

Hitheuto the article* of the union had 
been industriously concealed from the kittw- 
ledge of £he people; but the treaty being 
recited in parliament, and the particulars 
divulged, such a flame was+kimik-d through 
the whole nation, as'*had not appeared since 
the restoration. The cavaliers or jaei/oites 
had alwa\s foreseen that this union would ex¬ 
tinguish all their hopes of a revolution in 
favour of a pietcndcr. The nobility found 
themselves degraded in point of dignity and 
influence, by being excluded from their seats 
in parliament. The trading art the na¬ 
tion beheld their commerce saddled frith 
heavy duties and restrictions, and considered 
the privilege of trading to the English planta¬ 
tions as a precarious and uncertain prospect 
of advantage. The barons, or gentlemen, 
were exasperated at a coalitioh, by which 
their parliament was annihilated, and their 
credit destroyed. The people in general ex¬ 
claimed, that the dignity of theit croton was 
betrayed; that the independency of their na- 
tion had fallen a sacrifice tat treachery and 
corruption ; that whatever conditions might 
be speciously offered, they could not expect 
they would he observed by a parliament in 
which the English had such a majority. 
They exaggerated the dangers to which the 
constitution of their church would be exposed 
from a bench of bishopd, and a parliament 


of episcopalians. This consideration alarmed 
the pre»byferian ministeis to such a degree, 
that they employed all their power and credit 
in waking the resentmeut of their hearers 
against th%tieaty, which produced an uni¬ 
versal ferment among all ranks of people. 
Even the most rigid puritans joined the 
cavaliers in expressing their detestation of 
Che union; and hying aside their mutual 
animosities, promised to co-operate in oppos¬ 
ing a measure so ignominious and prejudicial 
to their country, in parliament the opposi¬ 
tion was headed by the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol, and the marquis of Am andale. 
The first of these noblemen had wavered so 
much in his conduct, that it is difficuft*to 
ascertain his real political principles. He 
was generally supposed to favour the of 
the pretender ; but he was afraid of embark¬ 
ing too far in his cause, and avoided violent 
treasures in the discussion of the treaty, lest 
he should incur the resentment of the English 
parliament, and forfeit the estate he possessed 
in that, kingdom. Athol was more forward 
in his professions of attachment to the court 
of St. Germain's ; hut he had less ability, and 
his zeal was supposed to he inflamed bv re¬ 
sentment against the ministry. The debates 
upon (he different articles of the treaty were 
carried on with great heat and \i\aciiy; and 
many shrewd arguments were used against 
this Scheme of incorporating the union. One 
member affirmed, that it would furnish a 
handle to any aspiring prince to overthrow (he 
liberties of all Britain ; for if the parliament 
of Scotland could alter, or rather subvert its 
constitution, this circumstance might he a 
precmlctit for the parliament of Great Britain to 
assume the same power: that the representa¬ 
tives for Scotland would, from their poverty, 
depend upon those who possessed tlie means 
of corruption ; and having expressed so little 
concern for*, the support of their own con¬ 
stitution, would pav very little regard to that 
of any other. 44 What! (said the duke of 
Hamilton) shall we in half an hour give up 
what our forefathers maintained with their 
lives and/ortuue* for nuuiy ages? Arc line 
none of the descendants of those worthy pa¬ 
triots, toho defended the liberty of their coun¬ 
try against all invaders; who assisted the 
great* king Robert Bruce to restore the con¬ 
stitution, and revenge /he falsehood of Eng¬ 
land, and the usurpation of Baliol ? Where 
are the Douglasses and Campbells ? Where 
are the peers, where are the barons, once the 
bulwark of the nation ? Shall we yield up 
the sovereignty and independency of our coun¬ 
try, when we are commanded by those we 
represent to preserve the same, and assured 
of their assistance to support us ? v> The duke 
of Athol protested against an incorporating 
union, as contrary to the honour, interest, 
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fundamental laws, and constitution of the 
kingdom of Scotland^ the birthright; of the 
peers, the rights and privileges of the barons 
and boroughs, and to the claim of right, pro¬ 
perty, and liberty of the subjects. To this 
protest nineteen peers and forty-six common¬ 
ers adhered. The earl inareschal entered a< 
protest, importing, that no person heing suc¬ 
cessor to the crown of England should inherit 
that of Scotland, without such previous limi¬ 
tations as might secure the honour ami so¬ 
vereignty of flu 1 Scottish crown and kingdom, 
the frequency and power of parliament, the 
religion, liberty, and trade of the nation* 
from English or any foreign influence. He 
wafe •seconded by six and forty members. 
With regard to the third article of the union, 
stipulating, that both kingdoms should be re¬ 
presented by one and the same parliament, 
thegcouiilry-party observed, that, by assent¬ 
ing to this expedient, they did in effect sii 4 : 
their own constitution, while that of England 
underwent no alteration: that in all nations 
there are fundamentals which no power what¬ 
ever can alter: that the rights and pn\ilcges 
of parliament being one of these fundamentals 
among the Scots, no parliament, or a 115 other 
power, could ever legally prohibit the meeting 
of parliaments, or deprive any of the three 
estates of its right of sitting 01 voting in par¬ 
liament, or give up the rights and privileges 
of parliament ; but that by this treaty the 
parliament of Scotland was entirely abrogated, 
its rights and privileges sacrificed, and those 
of the English parliament substituted in thcir fl 
place. They argued, that though the legisla¬ 
tive [lower in parliament was iemulated and 
determined by a majority of voices; fet»the 
giving up the constitution, with* the rights 
and privileges of the nation, was not subject 
to suffrage, being founded on dominion and 
property; and therefore could not be legally 
surrendered without the consent ofccvery pei- 
6 on who had a right to elect and be repre¬ 
sented in parliament. They affirmed that the 
obligation laid oil the Scottish members to 
reside so long in London, in attendance on the 
British parliament, would drain Seejhuul of 
all its money, impoverish the member.*** arid 
subject them to the temptation of "being 
corrupted. Another protest was entered by 
the marquis of Annandale against an incor¬ 
porating union, as beii^g odious to the people, 
subversive of the constitution, sovereignty, 
and claim of riglft, and threatening ruin to 
the church as by law established. Fifty-two 
members joined in this protestation. Al« 
most every article produced the most inflam¬ 
matory disputes. The lord ‘Belhaven enu¬ 
merated the mischiefs which would attend 
the union in a pathetic speech, that drew 
tears from the audience, and is at this day 
looked upon as a prophecy by great part of 


the Scottish nation. Addresses against the 
treaty were presented to parliament by the 
convention of boroughs, the commissioners ot 
the general assembly, the company trading to 
Africa and the Indies, as well as from several 
shires, stew^rtries, boroughs, towns, and pa¬ 
rishes, in all the differential's of the kingdom, 
without distinction of whig or torv, episcopa¬ 
lian or presbyterian. The earl of fiuohan for 
the peers, Lockhart of Carnwartli for the 
barons, sir Walter Stuart in behalf of the peei**, 
barons, and boroughs, the j-arls of Errol and 
Marischal for themselves, as high-constable 
and carl-marshal of the kingdom, protested 
severally against the treaty of union. 

While this opposition rajypd within doors, 
the resentment of the people rosv to tMpspoits 
of fury and revenge. The more rigiu preshy- 
terians, known by the name of Cameroniaiis, 
chose officers, formed themselves into regi¬ 
ments, provided horses, anus, and ammunition, 
and marching to Dumfries, burned the ai tides 
of the union at the M irket cross, justiUiifg 
their conduct in a public declaration. r J hey 
made a tender of their attachment to duke 
Hamilton, from wlnmi they received encour¬ 
agement in secret. They reconciled themselves 
to the episcopalians and the cavaliers; they 
resolved to take the route to Edinburgh, and 
dissolve the parliament; while the dukt of 
Athol undertook to secure the pass of Sterling 
with l^s highlanjjfcrs, so as to open the tom 
lnunicatioii between flie western and northern 
parti of the kingdom? Seven or eight thou¬ 
sand men were actual!} ready to appear in 
arms at the town of Hamilton, and march 
directly to RiliubifVgli, under the duke's com¬ 
mand, when that noblcmJfn alteied ln< opinion, 
and dispatched private couriers through the 
whole country, requiring the people to defer 
their meeting till Anther directions. The 
more sanguine cavaliers accused his giaec of 
treachery; but in all likelihood he was actu¬ 
ated by prudential motives* He alleged, in 
Ins own exfuse, that the nation was not in a 
condition to carry on such an enterprise, espe¬ 
cially as the English had already detached 
troops to the border, and ifiight in a lew days 
have wafted over a considerable reinforcement 
from Holland. l)m mg this commotion among 
the Cam ero mans, the cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow were filled with tumults. Sir Patrick 
Johnston, provost df Edinburgh, who had been 
one of tbe commissioners for the union, was 
besieged jn bis own bouse by the populace, arid 
would have been •torn in pieces, had not the 
guards dispersed tlie multitude. The privy 
council issued a proclamation against riots, 
comma riding all persons to retire from the 
streets whenever the drum should beat; or¬ 
dering the guards to fire upon those who should 
disobey this command, and indemnifying them 
from all prosecution for maiming or slaying 
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the litges. These guards were placed all round 
the house in which the peers and cuimnous 
were assembled, and the council received the 
thanks of the parliament, for having thus 1 
provided for their safety. Notwithstanding J 
these precautions of the government, the I 
commissioner was cdhstantly saluted with tlie^f 
curses and imprecations of the people as he 
passed alAig: his guards were pelted, and 
some of his attendants wounded with stones 
as they sat by him in the coach, so that he 
was obliged to pas? through the streets on full 
gallop. . 

Against all this national fury, the dukes of 
Queensberry and Argylu, the earls of Montrose, 
Seafield, and Stair, and the other noblemen 
attach<(^to the union, acted with equal pru¬ 
dence and resolution. They argued strenu¬ 
ously against the objections that were started 
in the house. They magnified the advantages 
that would accrue to the kingdom from the 
privileges of trading to the English plantations, 
aW being protected in their commerce by a 
powerful navy; as well as from the exclusion 
of a popish pretender, who they knew was 
odious to the nation in general. They found 
means, partly by their promises, and partly by 
corruption, to biing o\er the earls of Rox¬ 
burgh aud Marchmont, with tbj whole squadron 
who had hitherto been unpropitious to the 
court. They disarmed the resentment of the 
clergy, by promoting an act*to he insetted in 
the union, declaring the preshyterian discipline 
to be the only government in the church oi 
Scotland,•‘unalterable in all succeeding times, 
and a fundamental article of the treaty. They 
soothed the AfricanTcompany with the prospect 
of being indemnified for the losses tliev had 
sustained. They amused individuals with the 
hope of sharing the rest of the equivalent. 
They employed emissaries to allay the ferment 
among the Cameramans, and disunite them 
from the cavaliers, by cauting, praying, and 
demonstrating the absurdity, sinfulness, and 
danger of such a coalition. These remon¬ 
strances were reinforced by the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, which the queen privately 
lent to the Scottish treasury, and which was 
now distributed by the ministry in such a man¬ 
ner as might best conduce teethe success of 
the treaty. By these practices they dimi¬ 
nished, though they could not silence, the 
clamour of the people, anti obtained a consi¬ 
derable majority iu parliament, which out¬ 
voted all opposition. Not but that /lie duke 
of Jjueensberry at one time 9 despaired of suc¬ 
ceeding, and being in continual apprehension 
for his life, expressed a desire of adjourning the 
parliament, until by time and good manage¬ 
ment he should be able to remove those diffi¬ 
culties that then seemed to be insurmountable. 
Bui the lord-treasurer Godolphin, who foresaw 
that the measure would be entirely lost by 


delay, and was no judge of the difficulties, in¬ 
sisted upon his proceeding. It was at this 
period that he remitted the money, and gave 
directions for having forces ready at a call, both 
in Englanckand Ireland. At length the Scottish 
parliament approved and ratified all the articles 
of the union with some small variation. They 
then prepared an act for regulating the election 
of the sixteen peers, and forty-five commoners 
to represent Scotland in the British parliament. 
This being touched with the scentre, t|ie three 
estates proceeded to gleet their representatives. 
The remaining part of the session was employed 
in making regulations concerning the coin, in 
examining the accounts of their African com¬ 
pany, and providing for the due application of 
the equivalent, which was scandalously mis¬ 
applied. On the twenty-fifth day of March the 
commissioner adjourned the parliament, after 
having, in a short speech, taken notice cpf the 
tonour they had acquired in concluding an 
affair of such importance to their country. 
Having thus accomplished the great purpose of 
the court, he set out for London, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which he was met by above forty 
noblemen in their coaches, and about four 
hundred gentlemen on horseback. Next day 
he waited upon the queen at Kensington, from 
whom he met with a vtry gracious reception. 
Perhaps there is not another instance upon 
record, of a ministry’s having carried a point of 
this importance against such a >iolent torrent 
of opposition, and contrary to the general sense 
and inclination of a whole exasperated people. 
The Scots were persuaded that their trade 
would be destroyed, their nation oppressed, and 
tljeir country ruined, in consequence of the 
unftm with England; ami indeed their opinion 
was supported by very plausible arguments. 
The majority of both nations believed that the 
treaty would produce violent convulsions, or, 
at best, prove ineffectual. But we now see it 
has been attended with none of the calamities 
that were prognosticated; that it quietly took 
effect, and fully answered all the purposes for 
which it was intended. Hence we may learn 
.that many great difficulties are surmounted, 
because* they are not seen by those who direct 
the execution of any great project; and that 
many schemes, which theory deems imprac¬ 
ticable, will yet succeed in the experiment. 

• 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

The English parliament assembling on the 
'ihird day of December, the queen, in her speech 
to both bouses, congratulated them on the 
glorious successes of her arms. She desired the 
commons would grant such supplies as might 
enable her to improve the advantages of this 
successful campaign. She told them that the 
[ treaty of union, as concluded by thtf com mis- 
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&ioners of both kingdoms, was At that time 
under the consideialion of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment ; and she recommended despatch in the 
public affairs, that both friends and enemies 
might be convinced of the firmnes? and vigour 
of their proceedings. The parliament was 
perfectly well disposed to comply with all her 
majesty’s requests. Warm debates were pre¬ 
sented by both houses. Then they proceeded 
tft the consideration of the supply, and having 
examined tins estimates in less than a week, 
voted near six millions for the service of the 
ensuing year. Nevertheless, in examining the 
accounts, some objections arose. They found 
that the extraordinary supplies for the support 
of king Charles of Spain, amounted to eight 
Hundred thousand pounds more than the sums 
provided by parliament. Some members argued 
that very ill consequences might ensue, if a 
mi ins try could thus run the nation in debt, and 
expect the parliament should pay the iuuih$. 
The courtiers answered, that if any tiling had 
been raided without necessity, or ill applied, it 
was reasonable that those who were in fault 
should be punished; but, as this expense was 
incun ed to improve advantages, at a time when 
the occasion could not he communicated to 
parliament, the ministry was rather to be ap¬ 
plauded for their zeal, than condemned for 
their liberality. The question being put, the/ 
majority voted that those sums had been ex¬ 
pended for the preservation of the duke of 
Savoy, for the inteiest of king Charles against 
the common enemy, and for the safety and 
honour of the nation. When the speaker pre* 
sented the money-bills, be told her, that^as the 
glorious victory obtained by the duke i*f Marl¬ 
borough at Rainillics, was fought before it 
could be supposed the armies were in the field, 
bo it was no less surprising that the commons 
bad granted supplies to her majesty, before 
the enemy could well know that the par¬ 
liament was sitting. The generaf was again 
honoured with the thanks of both houses. ] 
The lords in an address, besought the queen 
to settle his honours on bis posterity. Au 
act was passed for this purpose; and, in pur¬ 
suance of another address from the rtjvyimvus, 
a pension of five thousand pounds out* of the 
.post-office was settled upon him and his de¬ 
scendants. 1 he lords and commons having 
adjourned the in selves* to the last day of De¬ 
cember, the queen closed "the year with tri¬ 
umphal processions. As the standards and | 
colours taken at Blenheim had been placed | 
in West minster-hall, so now those that bad 
been brought from the field of Raniillies wcT'c 
put up in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. 
About this time, the earls of Kent, Lindsey, 
and Kingston, were raised to the Trank of mar- 
quisses. The lords Wharton, Paulet, Godolphin, 
and Chclmondeley, were created earls. Lord 
Walden ton and heir'apparent to the earl of 


Suffolk, obtained the title of earl of Biudon; 
the lord-keeper Cowper, and sir Thomas Pel* 
ham were ennobled as barous 

THE COMMONS APPROVE OF THE 

ARTICLES OF THE UNION. 

\ • 

The parliament being assembled after their 
short recess, the earl of Nottingham moved 
for an address to the queen, desiring her ma¬ 
jesty would order the proceedings of the com¬ 
missioners for the union, as well .as those of 
the Scottish parliament ou the said subject, to 
be laid before them. He was seconded hv the 
duke of Buckingham and the earl of Roches 
ter; and answered by the rwrl of Godolphin, 
who told them they needed not d#ibr but 
that her majesty would communicate those 
proceedings, as soon as the Scottish paili*. 
incut should have discussed the subject of the 
union. The lords Wharton, Somers, and Hali. 
fax observed, that it was for the honour of the 
nation that the treaty of union should <irst 
come ratified from the parliament of Scotland; 
and that then, an;l not before, it would be a 
proper time for the lords to take ir into con¬ 
sideration. On the twenty-eigblli day of Ja¬ 
nuary, the queen in person told both houses, 
that the treaty of union, with some additions 
and alterations, was ratified by an act of the 
Scottish parliament: that she had ordered it 
to be*laid below them; ami hoped it would 
ine^j: with tb«ir concundice and approbation. 
She desired the commons would pi ovule for 
the payment of the equivalent, ifi case the 
treaty shoijjd be # appro\ed. She observed to 
both houses, that now t\?vy had an opportu¬ 
nity jjt putting the last hand to a happy union 
of the tw'o kingdoms; and that she should 
look upon it as a particular happiness if this 
great work, which bad been so often at¬ 
tempted without success, could be brought to 
peifaction in her reign. When the commons 
formed themselves into a committee of the 
whu^e house, to deliberate on the articles of 
the union, and the Scottish act of ratification, 
the tory party, which was very weak in that 
assembly, began tolfcart some objections. Sir 
John Packingtun disapproved of this incor¬ 
porating union, which be likened to a marriage 
with a woman against her consent. He said 
it was an union carried on by corruption and 
bribery* wifljjn doors, by force and violence 
without: that the promoters of it had basely 
h*tray**i their trust, in giving up their inde¬ 
pendent constitution, and he would leave it 
to the judgment of the bouse, to consider 
whether or no men of such principles were 
fit to be admitted into their house of repre¬ 
sentatives. He observed that her majesty, by 
the coronation-oath, -was obliged to maintain 
the church of England as by law established ; 
and likewise bound by tbe same oath to defend 
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the presbvterian kirk of Scotland in one and 
the same kingdom. Now, said he, after this 
union is in force, who shall administer this 
oath to her majesty? It i*» not the business of 
the Scots, who are incapable of it, and no 
well-wishers to the church of England. It is 
then only the part oft he bishops to do it; ancH 
can it be supposed that those reverend per¬ 
sons \\ill,°or can act a thing'so contrary to 
their own order and institution, as thus to 
promote the establishment of the presbvterian 
church-government in the united kingdom ? 
He added, that tjhe church of England being- 
established jure flirino, ami the Scots pre¬ 
tending that the kirk was also jure iltvino^ be 
could not tell how*two nations that clashed in 
so essential an article could unite: he, there¬ 
fore, thought it proper to consult tLie convo¬ 
cation about this critical point. A motion 
was made, that the fijst article of the treat}, 
which implies a peremptory agreement to an 
incorporating union, should be postponed; and 
ttiat the house should proceed to the consi¬ 
deration of the terms of the intended union, 
contained in the other articles. This proposal 
being rejected, some tory members quilted 
the In *; and all the articles were examined 
and appro* ed without Out her opposition. The 
whigs were so eager in the prosecution of this 
point, that they proceeded in a very super¬ 
ficial manner, and with such precipitation as 
furnished their enemies with a plausible pre¬ 
tence to affirm, that they had not considered 
the treaty with the eoofucss and deliberation 
which an affair of this importance required. 

Before the lords began to investigate the 

. n 

articles of the unioiri they, at the instance of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, brought^ in a 
bill for the security of the chuieb of England, 
to he inserted as a fundamental and essential 
part of that treaty. It passed through both 
houses without opposition, and received the 
roval assent. On the fifteenth clay of Pcbruary, 
the debates concerning the union began in 
the bouse of lords, tin* queen being prejcut, 
and the bishop of Sarum, chairman of the 
committee. The earls of Rochester, Anglesey, 
and Nottingham, argued%ga‘mst the union; 
as did the bishop of Bath and Wells. Lord 
llaversham, in a premeditated harangue, said 
the question was, whether two nations inde¬ 
pendent in their sovereignties, that had their 
distinct laws and interests, their different forms 
of worship, church-government, and order, 
should he united into one kingdom? He sup¬ 
posed it an union made up &V so mall) mis¬ 
matched pieces, of such jarring, incongruous 
ingredients, that should it ever take effect, it 
would carry the necessary consequences of a 
standing power and force, to keep them from 
hilling asunder and breaking in pieces every 
moment. He repeated what had been said by 
lord Bacon, that an unity pieced up by direct 


admission of contrarieties in the fundamental 
points of it, is like the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image, whigli were made of iron and cJay, 
they may cleave together, but would never in- 
corporate, *lle dissented from the union for 
the sake of the good old English constitution, 
in which he dreaded some alteration from the 
additional weight of sixty-one Scottish mem¬ 
bers, and these too returned by a Scottish 
privv-council. He took notice, that above ode 
hundred Scottish pecis, and a i many com¬ 
moners, were excluded from sitting and voting 
in parliament, though tiny iiad as much right 
of inheritance to sit there, as any English peet 
had of sitting in the parliament of England. 
He expressed his apprehension of tins prece¬ 
dent; and asked what security any peer ot 
England had for this right and pri\ ilege of 
peerage, which those lords had not. lie said, 
If the bishop* would weaken their own cause, 
so far as to ghe up the two gieat points of 
episcopal ordination and confirmation; if they 
would approve and ratify the act for securing 
the presbvterian church-go* eminent in Scot¬ 
land,;^ the true protestant religion and purity 
of worship; they must gi\e up tk.it which had 
been contended for between them and the 
prcshjterians for thirty year 1 ?, and been de 
fended by the greatest and most learned men 
in the church of England. He objected to 
tbe exempting articles, by which heritable 
offices and superiorities were reserved. lie 
affirmed lb.it the union was contrary to tbe 
sense of the Scottish nation: that the mur- 
muis of the people had been so loud as to till 
tin whole kingdom; and so bold as to reach 
e\en to the doors of the parliament : that the 
paihamcnt it-elf had suspended 1 heir la loved 
clause in the act of security for arming the 
people*, that the government, had issued a ;io. 
clamatioti pardoning all slaughter, blood-died, 
and maiming committed upon those who 
slpould he found in tumults. Horn these cir¬ 
cumstances lie concluded, that the Scottish 
nation was averse to an incorporating union, 
which he looked upon as one of the most dan¬ 
gerous experiments to both nations. Lord 
North juhl Grey complained of the small and 
unequal propoition of the land-tax imposed 
upon Seotland. The earl of Nottingham said 
it was highly unreasonable that the Scots, who 
were by the treaty let into all the branches of 
the English trade, and paid so little towards 
the expense of the government, should more¬ 
over have such a round sum by way of equi¬ 
valent. The same topics were insisted upon 
by the lords North and Grey, Guernsey, Gran¬ 
ville, Stawcll, and Abingdon. The earl of 
Nottingham, after having opposed every article 
separately, concluded with words to this effort; 
** As sir John Maynard said to the late king 
at the revolution, that having buried all his 
contemporaries in Westminster-hall, he was 
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afraid, if Ids majesty had not come in that 
very juncture of time, he might have likewise 
outlived the very laws; so, if this union do 
pass, as 1 have no reason to doubt' but it will, 

I may justly affirm 1 have outlined all the 
laws, and the very constitution of England: 
1 , therefore, pray to Gull to avert the dire 
effects which may probably ensue from such 
au incorporating union." 

These arguments and objections were an¬ 
swered by the lord-treasurer Godolphin, the 
earls oP Sunderland and Wharton, the lards 
Townshend, Halifax, anil*Somers tin; bishops 
of Oxford, Norwich, and Sarum. They ob¬ 
served, that such an import ant measure could 
not he effected without some inconveniences; 
but that these ought to he borne, in consider¬ 
ation of the greatness of the advantage: that 
the chief dangers to which the church was 
expo^pd arose bom France and popeiv; and 
this union would effectually secure it against 
these evils: that Scotland lay on the weakest 
side of England, which could not be defended 
but by an expensive army. Should a war 
break out between the two nations, and Scot¬ 
land be coiKpiered, yet even in that case it 
would be nec&saiy to keep it under with a 
standing army, which any enterprising prince 
might model for his ambitions piupoMs, and 
joining with the Scots, enslave his English 
dominion; that any union after a conquest 
would he compulsive, consequently of shoit 
dm at ion: whereas now it was voluntary it 
would he lasting: that with icgard to eccle¬ 
siastical affairs, all heats and animosities might 
by allayed by soft and gentle mauagenjent. 
The cantons of Switzerland, though they pro- 
leased diffncut religions, weic vet unifed* ni 
one general body; and the diet of Germany 
was composed of princes and states, among 
whom tluce different pcrMia-inm^pievaded ; 
so that two soits ol discipline might very well 
subsist, under one legislature. If Iheie was 
any dangi r on either side, it threatened the 
Scots much more Ilian the English, as five 
hundred and thirteen mcntheis could eeitainlv 
be too hard for fortv-five; and in the house of 
lords, six and twenty bishops would«alwav* 
preponderate against sixteen peers from Scot¬ 
land. Notwithstanding all the opposition 
made by the lords of the tory interest, evPry 
article was approved by a great majority, 
though not without a ggod no tuber of protest¬ 
ations: and a hill of ratification was prepared 
in the lower house by sir Simon Harcourt, the 
solicitoi general, in such an artful manner as 
to prevent all debates/ 2 AU the articles, asi 
*they passed in Scotland, were recited by way 
of preamble, together with the acts made in 
both parliaments for the security of the several 
churches; aud in conclusion there was one 
clause, by whic 1 .) the whole was ratified and 
\ enacted into a law* By this contrivance, those 
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who were desirous of starting new difficulties 
found themselves disabled from pursuing their 
design. They could not object to the recital, 
which was barely matter of fact; and they 
had not strength sufficient to oppose the ge¬ 
neral enacting clause. On the other hand, 
the whigs promoted it with such zeal that it 
'passed by a majority'of one bundled and four¬ 
teen, before thjj others had recollected them¬ 
selves from the surprise which the structure 
of the hill bad occasioned. 1 It made its way 
through the house ol loids with equal despatch ; 
aud, when it received the royal sanction, the 
queen expressed the utmost satisfaction. She 
said she did not doubt but it would be remem¬ 
bered and spoke of hereaftcj, to the honour 
of those who had been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing it to such a happy conclusion. She desired 
that her subjects of both kingdoms should 
from lienee forward behave with all possible 
respect and kindness towards one another, that 
so it might appear to all the world they had 
hearts disposed to become one people. • • 

THE PARLIAMENT REVI\ ED BY PRO¬ 
CLAMATION. 170 7 . 

* 

As the act of union did not take place till 
the fust ot May, a great number of traders 
in both kingdoms ri solved to make advantage 
of tins inteival. The English proposed lo tx- 
port ii|to Scotland such commodities as en¬ 
titled them to a drift hick, with a view to 
bnnsf them hark alter ^hc lijst of Mav. The 
!scots, on the other hind, as their ditties were 
much lower than tho-c m England, intended 
to import gft'at qSautitie# of w me, brandv, 
and other merchandize, vfhirh they could s^il 
at a •flvater advantage in England alter the 
union, when there would he a tree intercourse 
between tht' two mtioiis. Some ol the minis¬ 
ters had embarked in this fraudulent rk *'gn, 
wInch alarmed the merchants of England to 
such a degive, that tiny prcseiihd a remon¬ 
strance to fhe commons. Resolutions were 
imnieftiafdy taken in the house agoin-t these 
practices, and a lull waw pn pared; but the 
lords nppiehcndiiig Hiat it m some measure 
infringed the artiehsof the muon, and that it 
might give umbrage to the S'oUi-h nation, it 
was dropped. The I rands had been in a good 
measure prevented by the previous resolutions 
of the house; and*thc first day of May was 
now at hand; that the lull was thought tin- 
neeg^sary^ On the twenty-fourth day of April 
the queen prorogued the parliament, alter 
having given them to understand, that she 
would continue by proclamation the lords and 
commons already assembled, as members in 
the first British parliament on the part of 
England, pursuant to the powers vested in her 
by the acts of parliament of both kingdoms, 
ratifying the treaty of union. The parliament 
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whs accordingly revived by proclamation, and 
another issued to convoke the first parliament 
of Great Britain for the twenty-third day of 
October, The Scots repaired to London, where 
they were well received by the qiigen, who be¬ 
stowed the title of duke on the earls of Rox¬ 
burgh and Montroscr, She likewise granted a^ 
commission for a new privy-council in that 
kiogdom/to be in force till th% next session of 
parliament, that the nation might not be dis¬ 
gusted by too sudden an alteration of outward 
appearances. The first of May was appointed 
as a day of public thanksgiving; and congra¬ 
tulatory addresses were sent up from all parts 
Of England; but the university of Oxford pre¬ 
pared no complement; and the Scots were 
wholly silent on this occasion. 

THE QUEEN GIVES AUDIENCE TO A 
MUSCOVITE AMBASSADOR. 

In the course of this session the commons, 
ih an address to the queen, desired she would 
resettle the inlands of St. Christopher’s and 
Nevis in the West •Indies, which had been ra¬ 
vaged by the enemy. They likewise resolved, 
that an humble address should be presented to 
her majesty, praving, she would concert mea¬ 
sures for suppressing a body of pirates, who 
had made a settlement on the island of Mada¬ 
gascar, as also for ^recovering and preserving 
the ancient possessions, trade, and fis 1 erv in 
Newfoundland. The French refugees likewise 
delivered a remonstrance to the queen, reca¬ 
pitulating the benefits which the persecuted 
protestants in France had reaped from the 
assistance of her uyal progenitors, acknow¬ 
ledging their own happiness in living under 
her gentle government, among a people by 
whom they had been so kindly entertained 
when driven from their native country; and 
imploring her majesty's interposition and good 
offices in favour of their distressed and per¬ 
secuted brethren abroad. She graciously re¬ 
ceived this address, declaring, she hail always 
great compassion for the unhappy circum¬ 
stances of the protestants in France : that she 
would communicate her thoughts on this sub¬ 
ject to her allies; and she expressed her hope 
that such measuics might be taken as should 
effectually answer the intent of their petition, 
lu the month of May she granted an audience 
to an ambassador extraordinary from the Czar 
of Muscovy, who delivered a letter from his 
master, containing complaints of king Au¬ 
gustus, who had maltreated iic Russian troops 
sent to his assistance, concluded a dishonour¬ 
able peace with Charles king of Swedeh, with¬ 
out the knowledge of his allies* and surren¬ 
dered count. Patkul, the Muscovite minister, 
as a deserter, to the Swedish monarch, con¬ 
trary to the law of nations, and even to the 
practice of barbarians. He, therefore, desired 


her Britannic majesty would use her good 
offices for the enlargement of the count, and 
the other Russian prisoners detained at Stock¬ 
holm; and that she would take into her pro¬ 
tection the^remains of the Russian auxiliaries 
upon the Rhine, thpt they might either enter 
into the service of the allies, or be at liberty 
to return in safety to their own country. The 
queen actually interposed in behalf of Patkul; 
but her intercession proved ineffectual, aipl 
that unhappy minister was put to death with 
all the circumstance^ of wanton barbarity. As 
many severe and sarcastic writings had lately 
appeared in which the whigs and ministry 
were reviled, and reflections hinted to the 
prejudice of the queen’s person, the govern¬ 
ment resolved to make examples of the authors 
and publishers of these licentious productions. 
Dr, Joseph Browne was twice pilloried for 
a copy of verses, intituled 44 The Curntry 
Parson's Advice to the Lord-Keeper,” and a 
letter which he afterwards wrote to Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Harley. William Stevens, rector of 
Sutton in Surrey, underwent the same sen¬ 
tence, as author of a pamphlet, called 14 A 
Letter to the Author of the Memorial of the 
Church of England." Edward V^ard was fined 
and set in the pillory, for having written a 
burlesque poem on the times, under the title 
of 44 Hudihras Redivivus;” and the same pu¬ 
nishment was inflicted upon William Pittcs, 
author of a performance, intituled 44 The Case 
of the Church of England’* Memorial fairly 
stated.” 

PROCEEDINGS IN CONVOCATION. 

Tub lower house of convocation still con¬ 
tinued to wrangle with their superior*; and 
though they joined the upper house in a con- 
graiulatory*address to the queen on tie* suc¬ 
cess of her arms, they resolved to make ap¬ 
plication to the commons against the union. 
The queen being apprized of their design, de¬ 
sired the archbishop to prorogue them for 
three weeks, before the expiration of which 
the act of union hud passed in parliament. 
Tjie lower house delivered a representation to 
the bishops, in which they affirmed, no such 
prorogation had ever been ordered during the 
ses&on of parliament. The bishops found in 
thc.r records seven or eight precedents of such 
prorogations, and •aboj e thirty instances of 
the convocation having sat sometimes before, 
and sometimes after a session of parliament 
nay, sometimes even when the parliament 
l^as dissolved. The queen, informed of these 
proceedings, wrote a letter to the archbishop, 
intimating, that she looked upon the lower 
house as guilty of an invasion of her royal 
supremacy; and that if any thing of the same 
nature should he attempted for the future, she 
would use such means for punishing offenders 
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as the law warrranted. The prolocutor absent¬ 
ing himself from the convocation, the arch¬ 
bishop pronounced sentence of contumacy 
against him. The lower house, in n protest¬ 
ation, declared this sentence Unlawful and 
altogether null. Nevertheless, the prolocutor 
made a full submission, with which the arch^ 
bishop was satisfied, an® the sentence was 
repealed. About this period the earl of Sun¬ 
derland was appointed one of the secretaries 
of stajc, in the room of sir Charles Hedges. 
This change was not tfctfcctcd without £reat 
opposition from Hailey, who was in his heart 
an enemy to the duke of Marlborough, and 
all his adhcients; and had already, by his 
secret intrigues, made considerable progress 
in a scheme for superseding the influence of 
the dutches.*. 

FRANCE THREATENED WITH TOTAL 
RUIN. • 

The French king at this juncture seemed 
to be entirely abandoned by his former good 
fortune. He had sustained such a number of 
successive defeats as had drained his kingdom 
of people, and his treasury was almost ex¬ 
hausted. He endeavoured to support the credit 
of his government by issuing mint-hills, in 
imitation of the bank-notes of England; hut, 
notwithstanding all his precautions, they 
passed at a discount of three and fifty per cent. 
The lands lay uncultivated; the manufactures 
could he no longer carried on; and the subjects 
perished with famine. The allies, on the other 
hand, seemed to prosper in every quarter. 
They had become masters of the greatest part 
of the Netherlands, in consequence of thfc vic¬ 
tory at Ramillies; the army of king Charles 
was considerably reinforced: a scheme was 
formed for the conquest ot Trillion, by the 
troops of the emperor and the duke of Savoy, 
supplied with a large sum of moifev by qtiycn 
Anne, and assisted by the combined fleets of 
England and Holland, under the command 
of sir Cloudesley Shovel. In a word, France 
seemed to he reduced to the verge of destruc¬ 
tion, from which nothing in all probability 
could have saved her but the jealofisy and 
misconduct of the confederates, Louis, by 
virtue of his capitulation with the enipefor in 
Italy, was enabled to send such reinforce¬ 
ments into Spain, m tfirned the fortune of 
the war in that cguntry; while the distractions 
in the council of king Charles prevented that 
unanimity and concurrence, without which 
no success can be expected. The earWof 
Peterborough declared against an offensive 
war, on account of the difficulty of finding 
subsistence in Castile, and advised Charles to 
trust to the expedition against Toulon. This 
opinion he sent from Italy, to which he had 
withdrawn. 


THE ALLIES ARE DEFEATED. 

Charles, however, # was persuaded to pene¬ 
trate* once more to Madrid, ami give battle 
to the enemy wherever they should appear. 
On the thirteenth day of March the army was 
assembled at Caudeh, vo the number of six¬ 
teen thousand men; under the auspices of 
the marquis das Minas, to whoffi the earl 
of Galway .was second in command. They 
marched towards Yecla, and undertook the 
siege of Vilena; but, having received inti 1 - 
ligeuce that the duke of Berwick was in the 
neighbourhood, they advanced on the four¬ 
teenth day of April in four columns towards 
ihc town of Almanza, wher# the enemy were 
drawn up in order of battle, their number 
being considerably superior to that of the con¬ 
federates. The battle began about two in the 
afternoon, and the whole front of each army 
was fully engaged. The English and Dutch 
squadrons on the left, sustained by the Por¬ 
tuguese horse of the second line, were over¬ 
powered after a gallant resistance. The centre, 
consisting chiefly of battalions from Great 
Britain and Holland, obliged the enemy to 
give way, and drove their first upon then 
second line; but the Portuguese cavalry on 
the right being broken at the first charge, 
the foot betook themselves to flight; so that 
the English and Dutch troops being left naked 
on the flanks, jjfcre surrounded and attacked 
on every side. ln*tbis dreadful emergency 
thA formed themselves into a square, and 
retired from the field of battle. JJy this time 
the men were quite spent with fatigue, and all 
their amintinitiofl exhauwed: they were igno¬ 
rant of the country, aluAidmied by their horse, 
destTtute of provision, and cut off from all 
hope of supply. Moved hv these dismal con¬ 
siderations they capitulated, and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, to the amount of 
thirteen battalions. The Portuguese, and part 
of the English horse, with thr. infantry that 
guarded ^he baggage, retreated to Alcira, 
whfre they were joined by the earl of Galway, 
with about five ami twenty hundred dragoons 
which he had brought from the field of battle. 
About three thousand men of the allied army 
were killed upon the spot, and among that 
number brigadier Killegrew, with many of¬ 
ficers of distinction. The earl of Galway, who 
charged in persifh at the head of Guiscaid's 
dragoons, deceived two deep cuts in the face. 

it^rquis das Minas was run through the 
arm, and saw in is concubine, who fought in 
the habit of an Amazon, killed by his side: 
the lords Ty raw ley, Mark Ker, and colonel 
Glayton, were wounded: all their artillery, 
together with an hundred and twenty colouts 
and standards, and about ten thousand men, 
were taken; so that no victory could be more 
complete; yet it was not purchased without 
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the loss of two thousand men 6lain in the 
action, including some officers of eminence. 
The duke of Berwick, who commanded the 
troops of king Philip, acquired a great addition 
of fame by his conduct ami behaviour before 
and during the engagement; but his authority 
was superseded by the duke of Orleans, who 
arrived in the army immediately after *the 
battle. TV,is prince seemed to pnterlain some 
private vie*vs of his own; for he took no ef¬ 
fectual step to improve the victory. He began 
a piivate negotiation with the earl of Galway, 
during which the two armies lay inactive on 
the hanks of the* Ciiica; and he concluded 
the campaign with the siege of Lerida, which 
was suiitifilcrcd by capitulation on the second 
day of November: then the troops on both 
sides went into winter q uniters. The earl of 
Galway and the marquis das A'inas embarked 
at Barcelona for Lisbon, mill general Carpenter 
remained commander of the English forces 
quartered in Catalonia, which was now the only 
part of Spaiu that rcmaiticd to king Charles. 

ATTEMPT UPON TOULON. 

The attempt upon Toulon by the duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene might have suc- 
cceded, if the emperor, notwithstanding the re¬ 
peated remonstrances <>t the maritime powers, 
had not divided his army in Italy, by detaching 
a considerable body through *he erolesi^tiral 
State towanls Naples, nf*uhich he took pos¬ 
session without any dilKculty, Besides, Hen 
thousand Recruits destined for the imperial 
forces in Italy were detained in Germany, from 
an apprehension of kbe king 4 of Sweden, who 
remained in Saxony, laid seemed to he upon 
very indifferent terms with the emperor, ft ith 
the assistance of the English and Dutch fleets, 
the duke of Savoy and prince Engine passed 
the Var [See vote CC, at the mil of this //»<?.] 
on the eleventh day of July, at the head of an 
army of thirty thousand men, arid marched 
directly fetwards Toulon, whither the artillery 
and ammunition were com eyed on boarft of 
tlie combined squadrons. The French king 
was extremely alarmed at this attempt, as five 
thousand pieces of cannon, vast magazines, and 
the best part of his fleet, were in the harbour 
of Toulon, and ran the greatest "risk of being 
entirely taken or destroyed. The whole king¬ 
dom of France was filled with consternation 
when they found their enemies ttere m the 
bosom of their country. T he monarch rpojvod 
to leave no stone unturned far the relief of 
the place, and hi» subjects exerted themselves 
in a \ery extraordinary manner for its prK 
servalion. T he nobility of the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces armed their servants and tenants, at 
the head of whom they marched into the city: 
they coined their plate, and pawned their 
jewels for money to pay the workmen cm~ 


ployed upon the fortifications; and such in¬ 
dustry was used, that in a few days the town 
and harbour, which had been greatly neglected, 
were put in a good posture of defence. The 
allies took "possession of the eminences that 
commanded the city, and the ordnance bring 
l landed, erected batteries. From these they 
began to canuonarife and bombard the city, 
while the fleet attacked and reduced two forts 
at the entrance of the Mole, and co-operated 
in the siege with their great guns and # botnh- 
ketdies. The garri^pn was numerous, and 
defended the place with great vigour. They 
sunk ships in the entrance to the Mole: they 
kept up a prodigious lire from the ramparts- 
they made desperate sallies, and even drove 
the besiegers from one of their posts with great 
slaughter. The French king, alarmed at this 
design of his enemies, ordered tloops to march 
towards Toulon from all parts of his dotnimfuis. 
Hr> countermanded the fm'ces that were on 
their route to improve the victory oT Almanza 
a great pait of the army undci Vjllars on the 
Rhine was detached to Provence, and the 
court of Versailles deflated, that the duke of 
Burgundy should march at the hr^d of a strong 
army to the relief of Toulon. The duke o*‘ 
Savoy being apprized of these preparations, 
seeing no hope ol reducing the place, and 
being apprehensive that his passage would he 
intercepted, resolved to abandon his enter¬ 
prise. The artillery being re-embarked, with 
the rick and wounded, lie decamped in the 
night. under favour of aternhle bombardment 
?\nd cannonading from the English fleet, and 
retreat'd to bis own country without molest¬ 
ation.■' Then lie underlook the reduction of 
$usa{the garrison of winch surreudei ed at dis¬ 
cretion. Bv this conquest he not only secured 
the key to his own dominions, hut 4U0 opened 
to himself a fue passage into Dauphiuee. 

SIR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL WRECKED 

Sir Ci.m OESLEYSnovri. having left a squad¬ 
ron wiLli sir Thomas Dilkes for the Mediter¬ 
ranean service, set sail for England with the 
rest of 111/»* fleet, and was in soundings on the 
twenty-second div o& (Molar. About eight 
o'clock at night his own ship, the Associat ion, 
struck upon the rocks of Scilly, and perished 
with H-verv person on hoard. This was like¬ 
wise the fate of the‘Eagle and the Romney: 
the Firebrand was dashed iji pieces on the 
rocks; hut. the captain and foiir-and-tvventy 
men saved themselves in the boat: the Phne- 
ni#vvas driven on shore: the Royal Anne was 
saved by the presence of mind and uncom¬ 
mon dexterity of sir George Byng and his 
officers: the St. George, commanded by lord 
Duraley, struck upon the rocks, but a wave 
set her afloat again. The admiral’s body, 
being cast as here, was stripped and buried 
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n the sand; but afterwards discovered and 
brought into Plymouth, from whence it was 
conveyed to London, and interred in West- 
minster-abbey. Sir Cloudcslcy Shovel was 
born of mean parentage in the county of Suf¬ 
folk ; but raised himself to the chief Command 
at sea, by his industry, valour, skill, and in¬ 
tegrity. Ou the upper Rhine the allies were 
unprosperous. [See note 1 JD, at the end of 
this Vol.~) The prince of Baden was dead, and 
the* German army so inconsiderable, that it 
could nqt <k*ftyid the lines of Buhl against 
the m arose ha I de Villars, who broke through 
this work, esteemed the rampart of Germany, 
reduced Rastadt, defeated a body of horse, 
laid the dutchy of Wirteinberg under contri¬ 
bution, took. Stutgard and Schorndorf; and 
routed three thousand Germans intrenched at 
Lurch, under the command of general Janus, 
who was made prisoner. In all probability, 
this adtive officer would have made great pro¬ 
gress towards the restoration of the elector oft 
Bavaria, had not he been obliged to stop in the 
middle of his career, in consequence of his 
army's being diminished by sending off de¬ 
tachments to Provence. The imperial army 
retired toward*^ llailhron, and the command 
of it was, at the request of the emperor and 
allies, assumed by the elector of Hanover, who 
restored military discipline, and acted with 
uncommon prudence and circumspection ; but 
he had not force sufficient to undertake any 
enterprise of importance. 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE KING OF 
SWEDEN AND MARLBOROUGH. 

• • 

In the mouth of April, the duke of Marl¬ 
borough set out from file Hague for Lcipsftk 
with a letter from the queen to Charles XII. 
of Sweden, whose designs were still so myste¬ 
rious, that the confederates coulif not help 
being alarmed at his being in the heart of 
Germany. The duke was pitched u|fbn as th<^ 
most pioper ambassador, to soothe his vanity 
and penetrate into his real intention. 5 He 
found this original character, ndt simple, but 
sordid in bis appearance and economy, savage 
in his deportment, ferocious, illiterate, stub¬ 
born, implacable, and reserved. The Eifglish 
general assailed him on the side of his vanity, 
the only part by which he was accessible. 
* l Sire,” said he, “ I present to your majeSty 
a letter, not from the rfiaribery, but from the 
heart of the queen.my mistress, and written 
with her own hand. Had not her sex pre¬ 
vented her from taking so long a journey, 
she would have crossed the sea to see a princes 
admired by the whole universe. I esteem 
myself hap^iy in having the honour of assuring 
your majesty of my regard; and I should 
think it a great happiness, if my affairs would 
allow me, to learn under so great a general 


as your majesty, what I want to know in the 
art Of war.” Charles was pleased with this 
overstrained compliment, which seems to have 
been calculated for a raw, unintelligent bar- 
barian, unacquainted with the characters of 
mankind. He professed particular veneration 
for queen Amy:, as well as for the person of 
Iflcr ambassador, and declared he would take 
no steps to the prejudice of the grand alliance. 
Nevertheless, th<*smeerity of this declaration 
has been questioned. The French court is 
said to have gained over his minister, count 
Piper, to their interest. Certain it is, lie in¬ 
dustriously sought occasion to quarrel with 
the emperor, and treated him with great in¬ 
solence, until he submitted to all his demands. 
The treaty being concluded upc\p the terms he 
thought proper to impose, he had no longer 
the least shadow of pretence to continue his 
disputes with the court of Vienna; and there¬ 
fore began his march for Poland, which was by 
this time overrun by the czar of Muscovy. 

CAMPAIGN IN THE NETHERLANDS, • 

Tut: duke of Marlborough returning from 
Saxony, assembled the allied army at Ander- 
lacli near Brussels, about the middle of May; 
and, understanding that the elector of Bavaria 
and the duke de Vendome, who commanded 
the French forces, had quitted their lines, he 
ad\anted to Soignies with a design to engage 
them iiwthc plain Fleurus. But receiving 
certain intelligence, fhat the enemy were 
greatsuperior to the^lUes in number, by 
•the help of drafts from all the garrisons, he 
rt treated towards Brussels, and took post 
at Mildert; ^ihile *the Frrnch advanced to 
Gemblours. Both armies Iffy inactive until the 
enemy "sent off a large detachment towards 
Provence. Then the duke of Marlborough 
and general D’Amerqtierque resolved to attack 
them in their fortified camp at Gemblours. 
But they retreated with such celerity from 
one post to another, that the confederates 
could not come up with them until they were 
safely ^encamped with the right at Pont-a- 
Tresin, and their left under the cannon of 
Lisle, covered with the tiver Scheldt, and se¬ 
cured by intrenchments. The allies chose 
their camp at Helchin, and foraged under the 
cannon of Toufnay, within a league of the 
enemy; but nothing could induce them to 
hazard an engagcmdlit; and both armies went 
into winter quarters in the latter end cf Oc- 

tubtyfr_TJie duke of Marlborough set out for 

Franckfort, whcr«he conferred with the elec¬ 
tors of Mentz, Hanover, and Palatine, about 
the operations of the next campaign: then he 
returned to the Hague, and having concerted 
the necessaiy measures with the deputies of 
the states-general, embarked for England in 
the beginning of November. 

Q 
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A PARTY FORMED AGAINST MARL¬ 
BOROUGH. 

The queeu’s private favour was now shifted 
to anew object. Thedutebess of Marlborough 
was supplanted by Mrs. Masham, her own 
kinswoman, whom she had rescued from indj> 
gence and obscurity. This favourite succeeded 
to that tsscendancy over the piind of her sove¬ 
reign which the,dutchesshad formerly possessed. 
She was more humble, pliable, and obliging, 
than her first patroness, who had played the 
tyrant, and thwarted the queen in some of 
lier must respected maxims. Her majesty's 
prepossession in favour of the torics and high- 
churchmen no longer insolently con¬ 

demned, and violently opposed. The new 
confidante conformed to all her prejudices, and 
encouraged all her design* with assent and 
approbation. In political intrigues she acted 
as associate, or rather auxiliary, to Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Harley, who had insinuated himself into 
•tlje queen’s good graces; and determined to 
sap the credit of the duke of Marlborough and 
the earl of Godolphin. His aim was to unite 
the tory interest under his own auspices, and 
expel the whigs from the advantages they pos¬ 
sessed under the government. His chief co¬ 
adjutor in this scheme was Henry St. John, 
afterwards lord Bolingbroko, a man of warm 
imagination and elegant taste, penetrating, 
eloquent, ambitious, and tjnterprisiny, whose 
talents were rather specious than solid, and 
whose principles werp loose and fluctuating. 
He was f at first contented to act in an inferior, 
capacity, subservient to the designs of the se¬ 
cretary ; but, when he ‘understood the full 
extent of his own parts and influence, he was 
fired with the ambition of eclipsing lfls prin¬ 
cipal, and from the sphere of his minister 
raised himself to the character of his rival. 
These politicians, with the .assistance of sir 
Simon Harcourt, a colleague of uncommon 
ability and credit, exerted their endeavours to 
rally and reconcile the disunited tories, who 
were given to understand, that the quedi could 
no longer bear the tyranny of the whigs: that 
she had been always a friend in her heart to 
the tory and high-church party; and that she 
would now exhibit manifest proof of her incli¬ 
nation. She accordingly besdiwed the bishop¬ 
ric* of Chester and Exeter upon sir William 
Dawes and ])r. Blaekall, wtho, though otherwise 
of unblemished characters, liul ojfcnly con¬ 
demned the revolution. 

The people in general ty?gan to te sick of 
the whig ministry, whom they had formerly 
caressed, lo inem they imputed the bul\lens 
under which they groaned; burdens which 
they had hitherto been animated to bear by 
the pomp of triumph and uninterrupted suc¬ 
cess. At present they were discouraged by 
the bailie of Almanza, the miscarriage of the 


expedition against Toulon, the loss of sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and the fate of four ships of 
the line, destroyed or taken by a squadron 
under the command of messieurs Forbin and 
Du GuaiEYouin, two of the most enterprising 
sea-officers in the French service. No new 
advantage had been obtained in the Nether* 
lands: France, instead of sinking under the 
weight of the confederacy, seemed to rise with 
fresh vigour from every ovei throw: the Engjish 
traders had lately sustained repeated losses for 
whntof proper convoys: the co\u of (lie nation 
was visibly diminished; and the public credit 
began to decline. The tories did not fail to 
inculcate and exaggerate these causes of dis¬ 
content, and the ministry were too reluiss iu 
taking proper steps for the satisfaction of the 
nation. Instead of soothing by gentle mea¬ 
sures, and equal administration, the Scots, who 
had expressed such aversion to the union., they 
^treated them in such a manner, as served to 
exasperate the spirits of that people. A stop 
was put to their whole commerce for two 
months before it was diverted into the new 
channel. Three months elapsed before the 
equivalent was remitted to that kingdom, ami 
it was afterwards applied to the most shameful 
partiality. Seizures of wines and other mer¬ 
chandise imported from thence into England, 
were made in all the northern parts with an 
affectation of severity and disdain : so that the 
generality of the Scottish nation loudly ex¬ 
claimed against the* union and the government. 
The jacobites were again in commotion. They 
held conferences: they maintained a corre¬ 
spondency with the court of St. Germain’s: a 
great number of the most rigid whigs entered 
so«fal into their measures, as to think a revo¬ 
lution was absolutely necessary to preserve the 
liberties, independence, and commerce of their 
country: fhe pretender’s birth-day was pub¬ 
licly celebrated in many different parts of the 
kingdom^ and every thing seemed to portend 
"an universal revolt. Ireland continued quid 
under the administration of the earl of Pem¬ 
broke, whom the queen had appointed lord 
lieutenant of that kingdom. A parliament 
having met at Dublin in the* month of July, 
presented addresses of congratulation to her 
majesty on the late union of the two kingdoms. 
Thtf commons having inspected the public 
accounts, resolved, that the kingdom had been 
put to excessive *.ha{gc, by means of great 
ai rears of rent returned by the late trusteus„ 
as due out of the forfeited estates, which returns 
were false and unjust; and, that an humble 
.representation should be laid before ber ma¬ 
jesty on this suhjeet. They passed another 
laudable resolution in favour of their own ma 
nufactures. They granted llic necessary sup¬ 
plies, and having finished several bills for tlic 
royal assent, were prorogued on the twenty- 
ninth day of October. 
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MEETING OF THE FIRST BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

It was on the twenty-third of 4bc same 
month, that the first parliament of Great Bri- 
tain assembled at Westminster, when the queen 
in her speech to both houses, palliated the mis¬ 
carriages in Provence and in Spain: represented 
tin* necessity of making further efforts against 
thecoinyion enemy; and exhorted them to he 
upon their gu&rd agaiust # tho*»e who endea¬ 
voured to sow jealousies in the commonwealth. 
The commons in their address, expressed tlie 
continuance of their former zeal and devotion 
to herhiftjcKty'b government; but, in the house 
of lords, the carl of Wharton expatiated upon 
the scarcity of money, the decay of trade, and 
the mismanagement of the navy, lie was se- 
coiuh +1 by had Somers, and the leaders of the 
tory part}, who proposed, that, previous 
cwry measure, they should consider the state 
of t he nation. The design of Wharton and 
Somers, was to rai*ethc earl of Or ford omv 
ivhv to the head of the admiralty ; and the 
torus, who did^not perceive their drift, hoped, 
i*j the course of the enquiry, to fix the blame of 
all inistnanagi mciil upon the wing ministers. 
A day being fixed for this examination, the* 
h >iise received a petition from the sheri W and 
merchant*, of Loudon, complaining' of gu at 
in,-cs by sea, for want of must is and convoys; 
mid the complaint» were proved by witnesses. 
T he report was sent to the lord admiral, who 
ae-wvend all the articles separately'. then tin 
tones moved tor an address, in which the blame 
of the miscarriages might be laid upon the mi¬ 
nistry and cabinet-council; but the fhotion 
w.is mi rruled • the queen was presented with 
a bare ivprevail at ioxi ol the fact**, and desired 
that she would take the proper measures tor 
preventing such evils tor the future. The 
commons made some progress in untcnqiury of 
the same nature; and In ought in a bill for tile 
better securing the trade of the kingdom. 
They cheerfully granted the supplies for the 
service of the ensuing year. They prepared 
another bill for repealing the Scottkji act of 
security^, and that about peace and wsir, w\ hich 
had excited such jealousy in the English flatiou. 
They resolved, that there should be lnitrone 
privy-council in the kingdom of Great Britain: 
that the militia of Scotland should be put on 
the same footing with Unit of England : that 
the powers of the justices of the pea *c should 
be the same through the whole island : that the 
lords of justiciary in Scotland should go circuits 
twice in the year: that, the writs for electing 
Scottish members to serve in the house of com¬ 
mons should be directed, and returns made, in 
the same maimer as practised hi England. An 
act being formed on these resolutions, they 
brought in a bill for preserving the trade with 


Portugal: then ‘they considered the state of 
the war in Spain. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE 
WAR IN SPAIN. 

^ When the Tjucen passed^these bills, she re¬ 
commended an augmentation in the aids and 
auxiliaries granted to the king of Spai^aml the 
duke of Savoy. This intimation produced a 
debate in the house of lords, the affairs of 
Spain. The services of the earl of Peterborough 
were extolled by the earl of Rochester and lord 
Havers bam, who levelled somfc oblique reflec¬ 
tions at the earl of Galway. Several lords en¬ 
larged upon the mcessity of carrying* on the 
war uutil king Charles shouhfbe fully estab¬ 
lished upon the throne of Spain. The earl of 
Peterborough said they ought to contribute 
nine shillings ju the pound rather than make 
peace on any other terms: he declared himself 
ready to return to Spam, and sene even under 

the earl of Galwuv. The earl of Rochester rc- 

• * 

peateri a maxim of the old duke of Sehonibcrg, 
that attacking Trance in the Netherlands was 
like takiug a hull by the horns. He therefore 
proposed, that the allies should stand on the 
defoiMvv in Flanders, and detach from thence 
fifteen or twenty thousand men into ( ataionia. 
He was seconded by the earl of Nottingham; 
but warmly opposed by the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough,^ who urgetk that the great towns in 
Brabant which lu^had#conquered could not be 
prcsdl-ved without a considerable number of 
men ; and that if the french should gain any 
advantage in Flaudcrs from their superiority in 
point of number, •the dissentented party in 
Holland, which was virv«muncrous, and bore 
with •npatiencc the burden of the war, would 
not fail crying aloud for peace. Being chal¬ 
lenged by Rochester to vbow how troops could 
he procured for the sen ice of Italy and Spain, 
he assured the liou^e, that measures had been 
already concerted with the emperor, for form¬ 
ing an army of forty thousand men under the 
duk<* of Savoy, for sending powerful succours 
to king Charles. This declaration finished the 
debate, which issued in an affectionate address 
to her majesty. The lords resolved, that no 
peace could be safe and honourable for her ma¬ 
jesty and her fillies, if Spain and the Spanish 
West Indies were sitITercd to continue in the 
power of the hou-c^f Bourlion. They presented 
an addfrss, 411 which they desired she would 
pr ess the emperor to send powerful succours 
toSpaiiTunder tljp command of prince Eugene, 
with all possible expedition to make good his con¬ 
tract with the duke of Savoy, and strengthen 
the army on the Rhine, which was now happily 
put unde-the conduct of that wise and valiant 
prince, the elector of Hanover. The commons 
concurred in this remonstrance, in consequence 
of which the queen desired the emperor to 
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bestow the command in Spain upon prince 
Eugene. The court of Vienna, however, did 
not comply with this request; but sent thither 
count Staremberg, who, of all the German 
generals, was next to the prince in military 
reputation. The commons now,proceeded to 
consider of ways an A means* and actually es-* 
tablished funds for raising *he supply, which 
amounted to the enormous sunt of six millions. 

At this pcriodfrMr. Harley's character incur¬ 
red suspicion, from the treachery of William 
Gregg, an inferior clerk in his office, who was 
detected in a correspondence with monsieur 
Chamillard, the French king’s minister. When 
his practices were detected, he made an ample 
confession, “audfepleading guilty to his indict¬ 
ment at the Old Bailey, was condemned to 
death tor high-treason. A+ the same time, 
John Bara and Alexander Valiere were com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, for corrcsjxmding with the 
enemy; and Claude Baud, secretary to the 
duke of Savoy’s minister, was, at the request 
6 f kis master, apprehended for traitorous prac¬ 
tices against her majesty and her government. 
A committee of seven Jonh being appointed to 
examine these delinquents, made a report to 
the house, which was communicated to the 
queen, in au address, importing, that Gregg 
had discovered secrets of state to the Frcurh 
minister: that Alexander Valiere and John 
Bara had managed a correspondence with the 
governors and commissaries^ Calais aitfl Bou- 
logn; and, in all probability, discovered to the 
enemy the stations of If le British cruisers', the 
strength of their convoys, and the time* at 
which the merchant ships proceeded on their 
voyages; that all Mic papers iiAhe office of 
Mr. Secretary Ilarley had been for a consider¬ 
able time exposed to the view of tlie meanest 
clerks, and that the perusal of all the letters 
to and from the French prisoncis had been 
chiefly trusted to Gregg, a person of a very 
suspicious character, and known to he ex¬ 
tremely indigent. The queen granted u re¬ 
prieve to this man, in hope of Inis making 
some important discovery; hut he really Knew 
nothing of consequence to the nation. He was 
an indigent Scot, who had been employed as a 
spy in his own country, find now offered his 
services to Chamillard, with ^ view of being 
rewarded for his treachery; but lie was dis¬ 
covered before he had reaped any fruits from 
his correspondence. As hfc had no secrets of 
importance to impart, he wa? executed at 
Tyburn, where lie delivered a papor *'V*he 
sheriff, in which he declared Mr. Harley .en¬ 
tirely ignorant of all his treasonable con¬ 
nexions, notwithstanding some endeavours that 
were made to engage him in an accusation of 
that minister. 

The queen had refused to admit the carl 
of Peterborough in*o her presence, until he 
should have vindicated his conduct, of which 


king Charles had complained in divers letters. 
He was eagerly desirous of a parliamentary en¬ 
quiry. His military proceedings, his negotia¬ 
tions, his disposal of the remittances were taken 
into cousit&ratiou by both houses, but he pro¬ 
duced such a number of witnesses and origual 
papers to justify every transaction, that liis 
character triumphed in the cnquiiy, which was 
dropped before it pruuuued any resolution in 
parliament. Then they took cognizance of the 
state affairs in Spain, and found there had been 
a great deficiency in* the English troops at the 
battle of Almanza. Hi is, however, was ex¬ 
plained so much to their satisfaction, that they 
voted an address to the queen, thanking her 
for having taken measures to restore the affairs 
in Spain, and provide foreign troops for that 
sen ice. The bill for rendering the union more 
complete met with a vigorous opposition in the 
house of lords from the court party, on ncVouut 
M* the clause enacting, that, after the tint of 
May, there should be but one privy-council in 
the kingdom of Great Britain. The miiiMry 
finding it was strenuously supported by nil tilt: 
tories, and a considerable number of the other 
faction, would have compromise^ the difference, 
by proposing that the privy-council of Scotland 
should continue to the first day of October. 
They hinted this expedient, in hope of !>emg 
able to influence the ensuing elections; but 
their design being palpable, the motion was 
overruled, and the hill received the royal assent: 
a court of exchequer, however, was erected in 
Scotland upon the model of that in England, 
i,The execution of Gregg, and the examination 
of V/iliere and Bara, who had acted as smug¬ 
glers to the roast of France, under the pro¬ 
tection of Harlcv, to whom they engaged for in¬ 
telligence, affected the credit of that minister, 
who was re\ilcd and traduced hv the emissaries 
of the whig party. Tlie duke of Marlborough 
and the earl of Godnlphiu, being apprized of 
lps secret ‘practices with Mrs. Mashatu, wrote 
to the queen, that they could sene her no 
longer, should Mr. Harley continue in the 
post of secretary. Being summoned to the 
cabinet council, they waited on her in per¬ 
son, and expostulated on the same subject. 
She endeavoured to appease their resentment 
with soft persuasion, which had no effect; and 
whfn they retired from court, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all the spectators, she repaired in 
person to the coifcncilr There Mr. Secretary 
Ilarley began to explain t thc cause of their 
-meeting, which was some circumstance relating 
to foreign affairs. The duke of Somerset said, 
he did not see liow they could deliberate on 
such matters while the general and treasurer 
were absent: the other members observed a 
sullen silence; so that the council broke up, 
and the queen found herself in danger of being 
abandoned by her ministers. Next day her 
majesty sent for the duke of Marlborough, and 
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told him that Harley should immediately re¬ 
sign his office, which was conferred upon 
Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer; 
but she deeply resented the dejiortment of the 
duke and the earl of Godolphin, fftm whom 
she entirely withdrew her confidence. Sir Si¬ 
mon Marcouil, attorney-general, sir Thomas 
Mansel, comptroller of the household, and 
Mr. St. John, relinquished their several posts 
upfln the disgrace of Harley. 

# • 

TI 1 E PRETENDER EMBARKS AT DUN¬ 
KIRK FOR SCOTLAND. 

• 

Till* kingdom was at this period alarmed 
with a threatened invasion from France. The 
court of St. Gcrmaiu's had sent over one co¬ 
lonel Pook with credentials to Scotland, to 
learn the situation, number, and ability of the ! 
pretender-, friends in that country. This mi¬ 
nister bv his misconduct, produced a divisioif 
»hc Scottish Jacobites. Being a crea¬ 
ture o! the duke of Perth, he attached himself 
wholh to the duke of Athol, and those other 
zealous partisans who were bent upon receiving 
the pretender without conditions; and he ne¬ 
glected the duke of Hamilton, the earl inarc- 
sclial, and other adherents of that house, who 
adopted the more moderate principles avowed 
by the earl of Middleton. At his return to 
France, he made such a favourable report of 
the disposition and power of the Scottish na¬ 
tion, that Louis resolved to equip an armament, 
and send over the pretender to that kingdom. 
His pretence was to establish that prince on* 
the throne of his auce&tors; but bis real* aim 
was to make a diversion from the Netherlands 
an»l excite a revolt in Groat Britain, which 
should hinder queen Amu* from exerting her¬ 
self against France on the continent, lie be¬ 
gan to make preparations for Ibis expedition 
at Dunkirk, where a squadron was assembled 
under the command of the chevalier de Foil*- 
bin; and a lxulv of land-forces were embarked 
with monsieur de Gace, afterwards known by 
the appellation of the inaresrhal de Matignon. 
The pretender, who had assumed the name of 
the* chevalier dc St. George, was furnished with 
services of gold and silver plate, sumptuous 
tents, rich clothes for his life-guards, splendid 
liveries, and all sorts of necessaries even to 
profusion. Louis at parting presented him 
with a sword studded with Valuable diamonds, 
and repeated what he liad formerly said to this 
adventurer’s father: “ He hoped lie should 
never see him again.” The pope contributed 
to the expense of this expedition, and ac* 
commodated him with divers religious inscrip¬ 
tions, which were wrought upon his colours 
and standards. Queen Anne being informed 
of these preparations, and the design of the 
French monarch, communicated to the com¬ 
mons the advices which she had received from 
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Holland and the Netherlands, touching the 
destination of the Dunkirk armamentboth 
houses concurred in an address, assuring her 
they would assist her majesty with their lives 
and fortunes against the pretended prince 
’of Wales, and all her other enemies. Then 
they passed a bill, enact ifljg, that the oath 
of abjuration should be tendered to all per¬ 
sons, and such as refused to take it fliould be 
in the condition of convicted recusants. By 
another, they suspended the habeas corpus act 
till October, with relation tf> persons aj>pre¬ 
lic wled by the government pn suspicion of 
treasonable practices. The pretender and liis 
adherents were proclaimed traitors aqjl rebels; 
and a bill was passed, discharging flic elans of 
Scotland from all vassalage to those chiefs who 
should take up arms against her majesty. 
Transports were hired to bring over ten British 
battalions from Osteud: a large fleet being 
equipped with incredible diligence, sailed from 
Deal towards Dunkirk, under the conduct of 
sir John Leake, sir George Byng, and lord* 
Dursley. The French imagined that Leake 
had sailed to Lislwm, and that Britain was 
unprovided of ships of war; so that they were 
amazed and confounded when this fleet ap¬ 
pealed off Mardyke: a stop was immediately 
put to the embarkation of their troops; fre¬ 
quent expresses were despatched to Paris: the 
count de Fourhin represented to the French 
king flic little probability of succeeding m 
this enterprise, and flu* danger that would 
attend the attempt; l!|it he received positive 
orders to embark the forces, and sctcuil with 
the first favourable wind. 

The British fleef bciui^ forced from their 
stating bv .severe weather on the fourteenth 
day of March, the French squadron sailed on 
the seventeenth from the road of Dunkirk; 
hut the wind ‘drifting, it anchored in New port- 
juts till the nineteenth in the evening, when 
tbev set sail again w*ith a fair breeze, steering 
their course lor Scotland. Sir George Bvng 
haviqo; received advice of their departure, from 
an (Ltend vessel sent ont for that purpose 
bv major-general C'adognn, gave chare to the 
enemy, after hav ing detached a squadron, under 
admiral Baker, to convoy the troops that were 
embarked at (Jstciid For England. On the 
tenth day of March the queen went to the 
house of peers, where, in a speech to l>otli 
houses, |he told tffem that the French fleet 
had sailed; tfiat sir George Bvng was in ptir- 
suiW^'ttiem ; and that ten hatlaliqus of-her 
troops were expiated every day in England. 
This intimation was followed by two very warm 
addresses from the lords and commons, m 
' which they repented their assurances of stand¬ 
ing by her against all her enemies. They 
exhorted ier to persevere in supporting the 
common cause, notwithstanding this petty at- 
! tempt to disturb her dominions; aud levelled 
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some severe insinuations against those who 
endeavoured to foment jealousies between her 
majesty and her most faithful servants. Ad¬ 
dresses oil the same occasion were sent up 
from different parts of the kingdom; so that 
the queen seemed to look with contempt upon 
the designs or the enemy. Several regiments 1 
of foot, vgth some squadrons of cavalry, began 
their march for Scot land: tlic catl of Leven, com¬ 
mander in chief of the forces in that country, 
and governor of the castle of Edinburgh, has¬ 
tened thither to fut that fortress in a posture 
of defence, and tm make the proper dispositions 
to opfHise the pretender at his landing. Hut. 
the vigilance of sir George Hyng rendered all 
these precaution unnecessary. He sailed di¬ 
rectly to the Frith of Edinburgh, where he 
arrived almost as soon as the enemy, who im¬ 
mediately took the advantage of aland breeze, 
and bore away with all the sail they could 
carry. The English admiral gave cliaee; and 
the Salisbury, one of their ships, was boarded 
and' taken. At night mousieur dc Fourbin 
altered hi> course, so that next day they were 
out of reach of the English squadron. The 
pretender desired they would proceed to the 
northward, and land him at Inverness, and 
Fourbin seemed willing to gratify his request; 
but the wind changing aud blowing in their 
teeth with great violence, he represented the 
danger of attempting to prosecute the voyage; 
and, writh the consent of 0 the r Au *\alier Saint 
George aud his general, returned to Dunkirk, 
after having been tossed about a whole mouth 
in very tempestuous weather. In the mean 
time sir George B)-ng saile/l up tp Leith roach 
where lie received the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh in a golden box., as a testimony of 
gratitude for his having delivered them from 
the dreadful apprehension- under which they 
lalxmred, 

STATE OF THE NATION AT THAT 
PERIOD. 

• 

Curtain it is, the pretender could not have 
chosen a more favourable opportunity for 
making a descent upon Scot land. The people 
in general were disaffected to the government 
on account of the union: the regular troops 
under Leven did not exceed five aud twenty 
hundred men, and even great part of these 
would^jn all probability have .joined the in¬ 
vader : the castle of Edinburgh was destitute of 
aimnunklbrwiiul would in ajl appcardneeTikvc 
surrendered at the first summons ; in which 
case the jacobites must have been masters of 
the equivalent money "lodged in that fortress: 
a good number of Dutch ships loaded with 
cannon, small anus, ammunition, and a large 
sum of money, had been driven on shore in the 
shire of Angus, where they would have been 
Seized by the friends of the pretender, had the 


French troops been landed; and all the ad¬ 
herents of that house were ready to appear in 
arms. In England, such a demand was made 
upon the Hank, by those who favoured the in¬ 
vasion, aiiJ those who dreaded a revolution, 
‘that the public credit seemed to be in danger. 
The commons resolved, that whoever designedly 
endeavoured to destroy or lessen the public 
credit, especially at a time when the kingdom 
was threatened with an invasion, was guilty Vf 
a lijgh crime and misdemeanor, # uud ai. enemy 
to her majesty aud t 4 ie kingdom. 6 The lord 
treasurer signified to the directors of the Hank, 
that her # majcsty would allow for six months 
an interest of six per cent, upon their bilk, 
which was double the usual rate; and con¬ 
siderable sums of inonev were offered to them 
bv this nobleman, as well as 1>\ the dukes of 
Marlborough, Newcastle, ami Somerset. The 
French, Dutch, and Jewish merchants, whose 
interest was in a peculiar manner connected 
with the safety of the Hank, exerted themselves 
for it* support; and the director.! having called 
in twenty per cent, upon tln ir capital stock, 
were enabled to answer all the demands of the 
timorous and disaffected. All'the noblemen 
and persons of distinction in Scotland, sus¬ 
pected of an attachment to the court of Saint 
Germain’s, were apprehended, and either impri¬ 
soned in the castle, of Edinburgh, or brought 
up to London, to be confined in the Tower la¬ 
in Newgate. Among these was the duke of 
Hamilton, who found means to make Ids 
peace with th»* whig ministers; and, in a little 
time, the other prisoners were admitted to 
bail/ [See note EH, al Urn end of tins ! ol~\ 

PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 

On the first day of April, the parliament was 
prorogued, and afterward.*, disrobed In procla¬ 
mation. JVrits were issued out for new elec¬ 
tions, together with a proclamation, command¬ 
ing all the peers of North Britain to assemble 
at Holy rood-house in Edinburgh on the seven¬ 
teenth day of June, to elect sixteen peers to 
represent them in the ensuing British parlia- 
vifcnt* pursuant to tlic twenty-second article of 
the tieaty of union. After the dissolution of 
th(^parliament, the lords Griffin aud Clermont, 
tw\ % sons of the earl of Middleton, and seve¬ 
ral Scottish mul Irish officers, who had been 
taken on board the Salisbury, were brought to 
London and imprisoned in the Tower, or in 
Newgate. Lord Griffin being attainted by out¬ 
lawry, for high treason committed in the reign 
of king William, was brought to the bar of 
the court of King’s Bench, and a rule made 
for his cxccutiou ; but he was n prievetl from 
month to mouth, until he died cf a natural 
death in prison. The privy-eon ncil of Scotland 
was dissolved: the duke of Queens berry was 
created a British peer, by the title of baron 
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' Ri[>uon, marquis of Beverley, ami duke of 
Dover ; and the office of secretary at war, va¬ 
cant by the resignation ol‘ Henry St- John, was 
bestowed upon Robert Walpole, a geutieinau 
vho had rendered himself coii»iderahie in the 
house of commons, and whose conduct we shall 
_iavc occasion to mention more at large in the 
6 d\ u k l. About the same time, a proclamation 
was issued for distributing prizes, in certain pro¬ 
pulsions, to the different officers and seamen of 
the roya^navy ; a regulation that still prevails. 

• • 

THE FRENCH SURPRISE GHENT 
AND BRUGES. 

Tritf French King, not at all discouraged 
by the miscarriage of bis projected invasion, 
resolved to improve the advantages he had 
gained on the continent during the last cam- 
puignp and indeed he made efforts that were 
altogether incredible, considering the oonsump-* 
tive stale of his finances. LAVv note FF, at 
the etui of Has /"<//.] lie assembled a pro- 
chgious army in the Netherlands under the 
' oumnind of the duke uf Burgundy, siHsistcd 
by \endome, and accompanied by tlie duke 
of Berry and the chevalier de St. George. 
The elector of Bavaria was destined to the 
command oi the troops upon the Rhine, where 
he was seconded by the’ duke of Beiwiek; 
and the lnareschal de Villcroy was sent to 
conduct the forces in Dauphiiicc. About the 
latter end of March, the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough repaired If* the Hague, wlime he was 
met by prince Eugene Fne*>e two celebrated 
generals conferred with the pensionary Hein- 
miis, and the deputies of the slates-general. 
Then they made an exclusion to llaliuwer, 
where thev prevailed upon the elector to be 
satisfied with acting upon the defensive in hi> 
command on the Rhine, and spare^part of Ins 
forces, that the confederates might he enabled 
to make vigorous efforts in the Netherlands. 
The prince proceeded to Vienna, and the duke 
immediately returntd to Flanders, where he 
assembled the army towards the latter end of 
May. On the twenty-fifth day of that month, 
the duke de Yendome marched to Soignies, 
and posted himself within three leagues wf tfie 
confederates, who were encamped at Bil- 
lingheu and llalle. The duke of Marlborough 
having received intelligence that the eiitfmv 
were on their in arch ^by Bot»-Seigneur- Isaac 
to Brail ic-la-Leiiwe, concluded their inten¬ 
tion was to take’post on the banks of the 
Dcule, to hiuder the allies from passing that 
river, and to occupy Louvaine. He, there¬ 
fore, eommamled the army to march all night, 
ami on the third day of June encamped at 
Terbank, general l)'Auverquerc|ue fixing his 
cjuarters in the suburbs of Louvaine, while the 
French advanced no further than Genap and 
Braine-la-Leuwe. As they were more nu¬ 


merous than the confederates, and headed by 
a prince of the blood, the generals of the allies 
at first expected that they wcmhl hazard a 
battle; but their scheme was to letrieve by 
stratagem the places they mst iu Flanders. 
The elector of Bavaria had rendered himself 
qxlremely popular in the # great towns: the 
count de Bergeyck, who had considerable in¬ 
terest among thejn, was devoted to tip? house 
of Bourbon: the inhabitants of the great 
cities were naturally inconstant and mutinous, 
and particularly dissatisfied with the Dutch 
government. The French funerals resolved 
to profit hy these circumstances. A detach¬ 
ment of their troops, under the brigadiers la 
Fade and Pasteur, surprised tlwcity iff Ghent, 
iu which there was no garrison, at the same 
time the count de la Motto, with a strong body 
of forces, appeared before Bruges, which was 
surrendered to him without opposition: then 
he made a fruitless attempt upon Damme, 
and marched to the little fort of Plassendhal 
which he took by assault. The duke of Marl-, 
borough was no sooner apprized of the enemy's 
having sent a strong detachment towards 
Tabize, then he marched from Terbauk, passed 
Hit* canal, and encamped at Anderlech. The 
French crossed the Sonne at Halle and Tabize, 
and the alias resolved to attack them next 
morning ; but the enemy passed the Deader in 
ihe night with great expedition ; and the duke 
of MajJhorough n<*xt day encamped at AseVie, 
where ho was joiiufd by^nnee Eugene, who had 
marefted with a considerable reinforcement of 
Germans from the Moselle. The enemy under¬ 
standing that this general was on hS march, 
determined \m reduae Oudeijpirdc, the only pass 
on the Schelde, possessed J>y the confederates; 
and invested it on the ninth day of July, hoping 
to subdue it before the allies could he reinforced. 
The duke of Marlborough was immediately in 
motion, and made a surprising march from 
Asdic, as far as Hcrvliiigcu, where he was 
joined b\ the reinforcement. Then he took 
possession id* the strong camp at Leviines 
which the* French had intended to occupy ir 
order to cover the seige of Oudenarde, 

Thus disappointed, the French generals al¬ 
tered their resolution, abandoned Oudenarde, 
and began to pass the Schelde at Gavre. The 
two generals df the confederates were bent 
upon bringing them to an engagement. Ca- 
dogau was sent vyth sixteen battalions and 
eight sP}uadi»ms to repair the roads, and 
throw bridges over the Schelde below Oude- 
nar 3 e 7 **The anqj* was in motion about eight 
o’clock, and marched with such expedition, 
that by two in the afternoon the horses had 
reached the bridges over which Cadogan and 
his detachment were passing. The enemy 
had posted seven battalions in the village of 
Heynem, situated on the hanks of the Schelde, 
and the French household troops were drawn 
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up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, 
opposite to a body of troops under major* 
general Rantzaw, who were posted behind a 
rivulet that run into the river. The duke 
de Vendome intended to attack the confede¬ 
rates when one half of their army should have 
passed the Schelde'; but he was thwarted by 
the duk^of Burgundy, who seemed to be per¬ 
plexed and irresolute. This* prince had or¬ 
dered the troops to halt in their march to 
Gavre, its if he had not yet formed any reso¬ 
lution; and now he recalled the squadrons 
from the plain, tfletermincd to avoid a battle. 
Vendome remonstrated against this conduct, 
and the*dispute continued till three in the 
afternoon, wheH the greater part of the allied 
army had passed the Schelde without opposi¬ 
tion. Then the duke of Burgundy declared 
for an engagement, and Vendome submitted 
to his opinion with great reluctance, as the 
opportunity was now lost, and the army un¬ 
formed. Major-general Grimaldi was ordered 
lo attack Lantzaw with the horse of the king's 
household, who, finding the rivulet marshy, 
refused to charge, and retired to the right. 
Meanwhile Cadogan attacked the village of 
lleymcn, which he took with three of the 
seven battalions by which it was guarded. 
Rantzaw passing the rivulet, advanced into the 
plain, and drove before him several squadrons 
of the enemy. In this attack the electoral 
prince of Hanover, his late majesty Ge<frgc II. 
charged at the head of Bulau's dragoons 
with great intrepidity^ His horse was shot 
under liitfri, and colonel Lasrhky killed by his 
side. Divers Freuch regiments pore entirely 
broken, and a gobtj number of officers and 
standards fell into the hands of the Hanove¬ 
rians. The confederates continued still pass¬ 
ing the river; but few or none of the inlautry 
were come up till five in the afternoon, when 
the duke of Argyle arrived with twenty hut- 
talious, which immediately sustained a vigor¬ 
ous assault from the enemy. JBy this time the 
French were drawn up in order of battle* and 
the allies being formed as they passed the 
river, both armies were engaged through the 
whole exteut of their lines about seven in the 
evening. Europe had not many years pro¬ 
duced two such noble armies : above one 
hundred general officers appeared in the field, 
and two hundred and fifty colonels fought at 
the head of their respective regiments. The 
number of the French exceeded that of the 
allies by twelve thousand; but their'geWftrals 
were divided: their forces ill-disposed; and the 
men dispirited by the uninterrupted success 
of their adversaries. They seemed from the 
beginning averse to an engagement, and acted 
m hurry and trepidation. Nevertheless, the 
action was maintained until general P'Auver- 
querque and count Tilly, who commanded on 
Jhe left of the allies, obliged the right of the 


enemy to give ground; and the prince of 
Orange, with count Oxienstern, attacked them 
in flank with the Dutch infantry. Then they 
began to give way, and retired in great con¬ 
fusion. Tne duke de Vendome, alighting from 
his horse, rallied the broken battalions, called 
the officers by name, conjured them to main¬ 
tain the honour of their country, ami ani¬ 
mated the men with his voice and example. 
But notwithstanding all his endeavours, IhVy 
wejre forced back among the** enclosures in 
great confusion. Stole regiments were cut in 
pieces; others desired to capitulate; and if 
the darkness had not interposed, their whole 
army would have l>een ruined. The night 
coming on, so that it became impossible to 
distinguish friends from enemies, the two ge¬ 
nerals ordered the troops to cease firing, and 
the enemy took this opportunity of escaping 
by the road which leads from Oudenardc to 
tihent. The duke de Vendome seeing the 
French forces flying in the utmost terror and 
precipitation, formed a rear guard of about 
five and twenty squadrons, and as many bat¬ 
talions, with which he scoured the retreat. 
To this precaution the safety their army 
was entirely owing; for at day-break the duke 
of Marlborough sent a large detachment of 
hot sc and foot, under the lieutenant-generals 
Bulan and Lumley, to pursue the fugitives; 
but the hedges and ditches that skirted the 
road were lined with the French grenadiers in 
such a manner, that the cavalry could not 
form, and they were obliged to desist. The 
’Freuch reached Ghent about eight in the 
mo/fiiug, and marching through the city, en- 
cuippol at Lovcndegen on the canal. There 
they thought proper to east up intreueluueuts, 
upon which they planted Iheir artillery, which 
they had left at Gavre with their heavy bag¬ 
gage. About three thousand were slain oil the 
field of battle; two thousand deserted; and 
about seven thousand were taken, including 
a great number of officers, together with ten 
pieces of cannon, above an hundred standards 
and colours, and four thousand horses. The 
loss of the allies did not amount to two thou¬ 
sand jnen; nor was one officer of distinction 
killcdton their side during the whole engage¬ 
ment . 7 After the confederates had rested two 
dayp on the field of battle, a detachment was 
ordered to level fhe French lines between 
Yprcs and the Lys: another was sent to raise 
contributions as far as A I ras: they ravaged 
the country, and struck terror even into the 
city of Paris. While the allies plundered the 
province of Picardy, a detachment from the 
Freuch army, under the chevalier de Bozen, 
made an irruption into Dutch-Plunders, broke 
through the lines of Bervilet, which had been 
left unguarded, and made a descent upon the 
island of Cadsaudt, which they laid under coi* 
trihut ion. 
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THE ALLIES INVEST LISLE. 

The generals of the allies now undertook an 
enterprise, which, in the opinion of the French 
generals* savoured of rashness and inconsider¬ 
ate self-sufficiency. This was the siege of Lisle, 
the strongest town in Flanders, provided \vitl| 
all necessaries, store of am 11111 uition, and a 
garrison reinforced with one and twenty bat¬ 
talions of the best troops in France, com¬ 
manded by mareschal de Bon (Hers in person, 
lint tliese Acre not tlje principal difficulties 
which the allies encountered. The enemy had 
cut off the communication between them and 
their magazines at Antwerp and Sas-Fau- 
Glu-nt: so that they were obliged to bring 
their convoys from Osteiul along a narrow 
causeway, exposed to the attack of an army 
more numerous than that with which they sat 
do\%n before Lisle. On the thirteenth of August 
it was invested on one side by prince Ktigegc, 
and on the other by the prince of Orangc- 
Nassau, stallholder of Friesland; while the 
iluhe of Marlborough encamped at Molehill, 
to cover the siege. The trenches were opened 
on the twenty-second day of August, and car¬ 
ried on with that vigour and alacrity which is 
alwav-1 inspired by victory aud success, r Jhe 
flukes of Burgundy aud Veiidome being now 
joined bv the duke of Berwick, resolved, if 
possible, to relieve the place; and made se¬ 
veral inarches and counter marches for this 
purpose. Marlborough being apprized of their 
intent ion, marched out of his lines to giv e them 
battle, being reinfoiced by a considerable hoi^v 
of troops from the siege, including Augustus 
king of Poland, and the landgrave of Tfcsse, 
as voluntccis; but the enemy deeftmal an 
engagement, and the allies returned to their 
camp, which the) fortified with an intrencli- 
ment. On the seventh day of September, the 
besiegers took by assault the counterscarp of 
Lisle, aftei an obstinate action, unwlndi they 
lost a thousand men. The French generals 
continued to hover about the camp of the 
confederates, which they actually cannonaded ; 
and the duke of Marlborough again formed 
bis army in order of battle; but thyir design 
was only to harass the allies with continual 
alarms, and interrupt the oper.ilions*of the 
siege. They endeavoured to surprise t helown 
of Aeth, by means of a secret correspondence 
with the inhabitants^ but the conspiracy was 
discovered before^ it took effect. Then they 
cut off all communication betwetn the be¬ 
siegers and the Schelde, the banks of which 
they fortified with strong intrcnchincvits, ayd 
a prodigious number of cannon ; so thdt now 
all the stores and necessaries were sent to 
the camp of the confederates from Osteiul. 
On the twenty-first day of September, prince 
Eugene, who was in the trenches, seeing the 
troops driven by the enemy from a lodgement 


they had made on the rounterseaip of the 
tcnaillc, rallied and led them Lack to the 
charge; but being wounded over the left eye 
with a musket-shot, he was obliged to retire, 
and for some days the duke of Mai thorough 
sustained the whole command, both in the 
siege and of the covering army. On the 
twenty-third the tenaille was stormed, and 
a lodgement ^nade along the cohered wav. 
Mareschal Boufflers having found means to 
inform the duke de Vtndome that his ammu¬ 
nition was almost expended, this general de¬ 
tached the chevalier de Luxemburg!}, with a 
body of horse aud dragnofis, to supply the 
place with gunpowder, every man carrying a 
bag of forty pounds upon tli£oMpper. They 
were discovered in passing through the camp 
of the allies, and pursued to the barrier of the 
town, into which about three hundred weie 
admitted; but a great number were killed l»y 
the confederates, or miserably destroyed bv the 
explosion of the powder winch they carried. 

The next attempt of the Ficncli gen ( u , *i'» 
was to intercept a convoy f 10111 Osteiul. The 
count de la Motte inarched fiom Ghent, with 
about two and twenty thousand men, to at¬ 
tack this convoy, which was guarded by six 
thousand of the allies, commandui by tnajor- 
gciural Webb. This officer made such an 
admirable disposition by the wood of Wyheii- 
dale, and received the enemy with such a close 
fire,4hat, after avery warm action, that lasted 
two hours, they rcfciied in the utmost con¬ 
fusion, notwithstanding their great superiority 
in number, leaving six thousand jnen killed 
upon the field of battle; the loss of the allies 
untcxcecdkignirfe hundred and twelve officers 
and soldiers. This vva^the most honourable 
exploit performed during the whole war, and 
of such consequence to the confederate*, that 
if the convoy had been taken, the siege must 
have been raised. The duke de Ycmlmne 
ordered the dikes bi tween Bruges and New¬ 
port to be cut, so as to lay the whole country 
under water, in hopes of destroying the coin- 
muftiration between Osteiul and the camp of 
the confederates; and, alter a regular sitge, 
he took colonel Caulfield, and a bod) of British 
troops posted in the village of Leffiughen, by 
whose means the convoys had been forwarded 
to the duke of Marlborough. On the twenty- 
second of October, mareschal Boufflers desired 
to capitulate for the town of Lisle: next day 
the arficles*vere signed: oil the twenty-fifth 
the 3 -lj j.es took possession of the place, and the 
mareschal retired into the citadel with the 
remains of liis garrison, which, from twelve 
thousand, was reduced to less than the half of 
that number. A negotiation was begun for 
the surrender of the citadel; but Boufflers 
made such extravagant demands as were re¬ 
jected with disdain. Hostilities were renewed 
on the twenty-ninth day # of the month ; and 
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the earl of Stair was detacncd to provide corn 
for the army in the districts of Fumes and 
Dixmuyde. During these transactions, veldt- 
maresehal D’Auverqucrque died at Koussclaer, 
in the sixtv-seventh year of his age, after 
having, in above thirty campaign, exhibited 
Innumerable. proofs *of uncommon courage, 
ability, and moderation. The duke do Vcn- 
dome did^iot despair of obliging the confede¬ 
rates to abandon their enterprise: the French 
ministers at Rome and Venice publicly declared 
the allied army waj§ cooped up in such a manner, 
that it must either raise the siege or be fa¬ 
mished. The elector of Bavaria, with a dc- 
tacliment # of ten thousand men, marched to 
Brussels, aiiTfcilftacked the counterscarp with 
incredible fury; but was repulsed by the gar¬ 
rison, under the command of general Paschal, 
anil retired with precipitation, when lu; un¬ 
derstood that the duke of Marlborough was 
in motion to relieve the place. This noble¬ 
man and prince Eugene no sooner understood 
the* danger to which Brussels was exposed, 
than they marched with the covering army to 
the Schelde, which they passed in pontoons 
without opposition, notwithstanding the for¬ 
midable works which the French had raided. 
They now abandoned them with precipitation, 
to the surprise of the confederates, who had 
laid their account with the loss of a thousand 
men in the attack. Having parsed the river 
between Eskenaife and Hrufyuive, as well as 
at other places, they mArched to Oudenardc, 
where they received indulgence that the elec¬ 
tor had ^treated. Then prince Eugene re¬ 
turned to Lisle, and the duke of Marlborough 
proceeded to Brusstls, whePe he &as received 
with joy and acclamation. IJe afterwards 
took post at Oudenardc, so as to nuiiiftaifi a 
communication with prince Eugene. 

LISLE SURRENDERED ; GHENT TAKEN, 
AND BRUGES ABANDONED. 

The besiegers having made*lodgements and 
raised batteries uu the second counterscarp of 
the citadel, sent a message to Ho u filers, inti¬ 
mating, that if he would surrender before the 
opening of the batteries, he should have an 
honourable capitulation; otherwise he and 
his garrison mu?t be made prisoners of war. 
He chose to avoid the last part of the alter¬ 
native : hostages were exchanged on the eighth 
day of December, and the articles signed on 
the tenth ; when the maresehal and hi ghar ri- 
son matched out with the hogtiours of war and 
were conducted to Douay. In this great en¬ 
terprise, spirit and perseverance made annhids 
for want of foresight and skill, which was 
flagrant on the side of the confederates; yet 
their success was owing in a great measure 
to the improvidence and misconduct of the 
besieged. The French generals never dreamed 


that the allies would attempt any thing of 
consequence after the reduction of Lisle, con¬ 
sidering the advanced season of the year, and 
therefore they returned to Paris, after having 
distributedfttheir army into winter quarters. 
But their indefatigable antagonists were tie 
Itermincd to strike another stroke of import¬ 
ance before their forces should separate. On 
the twentieth day of December they invested 
the city of Ghent on all sides; and on tlyj 
thirtieth, when the batteries were ready to 
oped, the count de laJVlotte, wh<5 commanded 
the garrison, desired to capitulate. On the 
third day of January, 1708, he marched out 
with thirty battalions and sixteen squadrons 
which were conducted to Tournny; while 
the duke of Argylc, with six British batta¬ 
lions, took possession of the town and citadel. 
Then the enemy abandoned Bruge-, Plas- 
scndahl, and LeftVngcn ; and the gcnrr.iL 
of the allies, hav ing settled the plan of winter 
quarters, repaired to Holland, leaving their 
forces under the command of count Tilly. 
The French king was confounded and dis¬ 
mayed at these conquests in the Netherlands. 
Nor was he easy on the side of lhmphince : in 
spite of all the vigilance anti activity of Vi liars, 
the duke of Savoy made himself master of the 
important fortresses of Exillcs, La Pcrouse, 
the valley of St. Martin, and Feneslreils; so 
that by the end of the campaign he had se¬ 
cured a barrier to his own frontiers, and opened 
a way into the French provinces, after having 
made a ilivert .011 in favour of king Charles, 
Jiy obliging the c tunny to semi a strong de¬ 
tachment from Rousillon to the assistance of 
Villars. 

• • 

CONQUEST OF MINORCA. 

Tun campaign in Catalonia was productive 
of a great event. Count Guido de Starem- 
berg arrived at Barcelona on the lust day of 
April; but the imperial troops brought fioin 
Italy by admiral Leake did not land in time 
to relieve* Tortosa, which the duke of Oilcans 
besieged and took, together with Deni.i, the 
garrisoi^of which were made prisoners of war, 
contr&iy to the articles of capitulation. These 
lossesT however, were abundantly made up to 
the* allies by the conquest of Sardinia and 
Minorca. Sir John Leake, having taken on 
board a handful oi •troops, under the conduct 
of the marquis D’Aleonzel, set sail for Cag¬ 
liari, and summoned the viceroy to submit to 
king Charles. As he did not send an imme¬ 
diate answer, the admiral began to bombard 
the l*ity, and the inhabitants compelled him to 
surrender at discretion. The greater part of 
the garrison enlisted themselves in the service 
of Charles. The deputies of the states being 
assembled by the marquis D'Alconzel, acknow¬ 
ledged that prince as their sovereign, and 
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agreed to furnish his army with thirty thou¬ 
sand sacks of corn, which were accordingly 
transported to Catalonia, where there was a 
great scarcity of provision. M^jor-general 
Stanhope having planned the conquest of 
Minorca, and concerted with the admiral 
the measure necessary to put it in execution, 1 
obtained from count Starcmberg a few batta¬ 
lions of Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese: 
rft the head of these he embarked at Barce¬ 
lona with a line train of British artillery^ ac¬ 
companied by brigadief Wade and colonel 
Petit, an engineer of great reputation. They 
landed on the inland about ten miles from 
St. Phillip's fort, on the 26th of August, with 
about eight hundred marines, whirh aug¬ 
mented their number to about three thousand. 
Next day they erected batteries; and general 
Stanhope ordered a number of arrows to lie 
shof into a place, to which papers were affixed, 
written in the Spanish and Trench languag^, 
containing threats, that all the garrison should 
lie sent to the mines, if they would not sur¬ 
render before the batteries were finished. The 
garrison consisted of a thousand Spaniards and 
six hundred french marines, commanded by 
colonel la •) (inquire, who imagined that the 
number of the besiegers amounted to at least 
ten thousand, so artfully had tiny been drawn 
up in sight of the enemy. The hat lei n began 
to play, and in a little time demolished four 
lowers that served as out-works to the fori; 
then they made a breach in the outward wall 
through which brigadier Wade, at the* head ol 
the grenadiers, stormed a redoubt, with such 
extraordinary valour as struck the ln* ; egcd 
with consternation, Hn the second yr third 
day they thought proper to beat a parley, and 
capitulate, on condition, that they should 
inarch out with the honours of wai . that the 
Spaniards should be transported to Murcia, 
ami the Trench to Toulon. These last, how¬ 
ever, were detained, by way of reprisal for tiie 
garrison of Denia. The Spanish gov ei nor was 
so mortified when he learned the real number 
of besiegers, that on his arrival at Murcia he 
threw himself out of a window m despair, and 
was killed upon the spot. La Jonquire *a* 
confined for life, and all the Trench Jflieeis 
incurred their masters displeasure. Tort 
St. Philip being thus reduced, to the anf.ize- 
irient of all Europe, and the garrison oi'Vort 
Foruellcs Imv nig surrendered themselves pri¬ 
soners to the admirals Leake and Whitaker, 
the inhabitants gladly submitted to the Eng¬ 
lish government, for king Philip had oppressed 
and deprived them of their privileges : general 
Stanhope appointed colonel Petit governor of 
Fort St. Philip, and deputy-governor of the 
whole island. After this important conquest 
he returned to the army in Spain, where 
an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Tortosa, 
finished the operations of the campaigu. 


RUPTURE BETWEEN TIIE TOPE AND 
THE EMPEROR. 

The British fleet not only contributed to 
the reduction of Minorca, but likewise over¬ 
awed the pope, who had endeavoured to form 
a league of the princes m Italy against the 
emperor. This pontiff had nian^csted lus 
partiality to tWe house of Bourbon in such a 
palpable manner, that his imperial majesty 
ordered monsieur dc Bonncval to march with 
the troops that were in Italy, reinforced by 
those belonging to the duke of Modena, and 
invade the dutchy of Ferrara, lie accord¬ 
ingly took possession of Comaehip «and some 
other place*, pretending tlnA' were allodial 
estates belonging to the duke of Modena, and 
fiefs of the emperor, to which the holy seo 
had no lawful claim. The viceroy of Naples 
was forbid to remit any money to Rome; and 
the council of the kingdom diew up a long 
memorial, containing the pretensions of ins 
catholic majesty, which struck at the xcry 
foundation of the pope** temporal power. His 
holiness wrote a long remonstrance to the 
emperor on the injustice of those proceedings, 
and declared that he would a*M*rt this cause 
though lie should lose hi* life m the contest. 
He forthwith began to raise an army, and re 
vived a plan of forming a league among the 
princes and states of Italy for their mutual 
defetfire. Sir JoJui Leake had received older* 
to ^milliard Livita-X^cehi.i, in resentment for 
tin; pope’s hav mg coinf; cnanced the pretender's 
expedition to Circat Britain; but fts the em¬ 
peror and ^Itikc of Savoy hoped to effect an 
accommodation with the^ourt of Rome, they 
prevailed upon the English admiral to suspend 
hostilities until they should have tried the 
method of negotiation. The marquis de Trie, 
a Piedmontese nobleman, was sent as am- 
bas-ador to Rome; lint the pope would not 
receive him in that quality. Elated w ith the 
promises of France, he set the emperor at de¬ 
fiance ; anrl his troop? having surprised a body 
of imperialist*, were so barbarous as io cut 
them all in piocm. Tin duke of Savoy having 
ended the campaign, the troops of the em¬ 
peror, which hul served under that prince, 
were ordered Jo march into the papal terri¬ 
tories, and drove the forces of lbs holiness 
before them, without ai.y regard to number. 
Bologna capitulat'd; and Rome began to 
ticmble witu the appiehensiun of being once 
mcr'Anckcd by a German army. Then the 
pope’s courage fftiled ; lie was glad to admit the 
marquis dc Trie as envoy from the emperor, 
lie consented to disband his new levies; to ac¬ 
commodate the imperial troops with winter 
quarters in the papal territories; to grant the 
investiture of Naples to king Charles; and to 
allow at ill times a passage to the imperial 
troops through his dominions. On the Upper 
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Rhine the electors of Bavaria and Hanover 
were so weak, that they could not undertake 
any thing of consequence against each other. 
In Hungary the disputes still continued be¬ 
tween the emperor aud the malcontents. Po¬ 
land was at length delivered frpm the op¬ 
pression exercised by*the king of Sweden, who 
marched into the Ukraine against the czar 
of Muscoty, notwithstanding Ahe submission 
with which that monarch endeavoured to ap¬ 
pease his indignation. During the course of 
this year the English merchants sustained no 
considerable losses by sea: the cruisers were 
judiciously stationed, and the trade was re¬ 
gularly supplied with convoys. In the West 
Indies eomittotWre Wager destroyed the ad¬ 
miral of the galleons, and took the rear-ad¬ 
miral on the coast of Carthagena. Had the 
officers of his squadinn don- their duty, the 
greatest part of the licet would have fallen 
into his hands. At his return to Jamaica two 
of f is captains were tried by a court-martial, 
Hfnd, dismissed from the service. 

DEATH OF PRINCE GEORGE. 

Tijr court of England was about this time 
not a little disquieted by the consequences of 
an outrage committed on the person of the 
count de Matueof the Muscovite ambassador. 
He was publicly arrested at the suit of a lace- 
man, and maltreated by \he bailiffs* who 
dragged him to prison, 'where he continued 
until he was bailed by the earl of Feversfcim. 
Incensed ?t this insult, he demanded redress 
of the government, and was seconded in his 
remonstrances by lltt* ministers of ftie emperor, 
the king of Prussia, ffnd several other foreign 
potentates. The queen expressed imcufntnon 
indignation against the authors of this violence, 
who were immediately apprehended, and orders 
were given to prosecute them with the ut¬ 
most severity of the law. Matueof repeated his 
complaints with great acrimony; and Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Boyle assured him, *in file queen’s 
name, that he should have imple satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, he demanded 
a pass for himself and family; refused the or¬ 
dinary presents at his departure; and retired 
to Holland. From thence he transmitted a 
memorial, with a hitter from the czar to the 
queen, insisting upon her punishing with death 
all the persons concerned It. 4 violating the law 
of nations upon the person of hi^'ambassador. 
Such punishment being altogether inconsistent 
with the laws of England, th k j queen and her 
ministry were extremely perplexed, and held 
several councils, to deliberate upon the ^nea- 
sures proper to be taken on such an occasion. 
On the twenty-eighth day of October, prince 
George of Denmark died of an asthma and 
dropsy, with which he had been long afflicted. 
He was a prince of an amiable rather than a 


shining character,brave, good-n ttured, modest, 
and humane, but devoid of great talents and 
ambition. He had always lived in harmony 
with the queen, who, during the whole term 
of their uniftn, and especially in his last illness, 
approved herself a pattern of conjugal truth 
land tenderness. At his death the earl of 
Pembroke was created lord high-admiral, the 
earl of Wharton promoted to the government 
of Ireland, and lord Somers appointed presi¬ 
dent of the council. Notwithstanding these 
promotions of the wtyig noblemen, the duke 
of Marlborough declined apace in his credit 
with the queen, who privately consulted and 
reposed her chief confidence in Mr. Harley, 
though he had no visible concern in the ad¬ 
ministration. 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

€ 

*TiiEnew parliament, in which the whig in¬ 
terest still preponderated, was assembled on 
the sixteenth day of November, when they were 
given to understand by a commission under 
the great seal, that the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the chancellor, the lord-treasurer, the 
lord-steward, and the master of the horse, were 
appointed to represent the person of her nia 
jesty, whom decency would not permit to ap 
pear in the house so soon after the death uf 
her consort. Sir Richard Onslow being chosen 
speaker of the lower house with the queen's 
approbation, the chancellor, in a speech to 
both houses, recommended the vigorous pro¬ 
secution of the war, telling them her majesty 
hoped they would enable her to make a ron- 
sideruide augmentation for preserving and 
impiovmg the advantages which the allies had 
gained in the Netherlands: that she desired 
they would prepaie such hills as might confirm 
and render'the union effectual; and that if 
they would propose means for the advancement 
of trade diid manufacture, she would take 
pleasure in enacting such provisions. Both 
houses having presented addresses of condo¬ 
lence and congratulation, on tlie death of 
prince George, and the success of her majesty’s 
arpis during the last campaign, the common* 
took Cognizance of controverted elections, 
which were decided with shameful partiality 
for the whig fiction. Then they proceeded to 
consider the different branches of the supply: 
they approved of an hugiftentatiou of ten thou¬ 
sand men, which was judge^ necessary tor the 
more vigorous prosecution of the war; and 
they voted above seven millions for the service 
of the ensuing year! The Bank agreed to cir¬ 
culate two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds iri exchequer bills for the government, 
on condition that the term of their continuance 
should be prolonged for one and twenty years; 
and that their stock of two millions two hun¬ 
dred and one thousand one hundred and 
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seventy-one pounds should be doubled by a new 
subscription. The two-thirds subsidy was ap¬ 
propriated for the interest of the money raised 
by this expedient 

• 

NATURALIZATION BILL. 

I 

Great debates having arisen about Scottish 
elections, the house considered the petitions 
«V)d representation that were delivered, touch¬ 
ing the incapacity of the eldest sons of Scottish 
peers, excluded from sitting in the parliament 
of Great Britain. Counsel being heard upon 
the subject, that incapacity was continued; 
and new writs were issued, that new members 
might be elected for tlu; shires of Aberdeen 
and Linlithgow, in the room of William lord 
Haddo, and Janies lord Johnstown. Petitions 
were likewise presented to the house of lords 
by wunc Scottish peers, concerning their right 
of voting, Jfnd signing proxies. After waign 
debates, the house upon a division, determined 
that a Scottish lord created a peer of Great 
Britain should no longer retain his vote in Scot¬ 
land; and that the noblemen who were in the 
castle of Edinburgh had a right to sign proxies, 
after hating taken the oaths to the government. 
The Scottish peers and commoners that sat in 
the British parliament were divided into two 
tactions. The duke of yucensbem was m great 
credit with the queen and the lord treasurer, 
h\ whose interest he was appointed secretary of 
state for Scotland. His influence in elections 
was great, that all offices in that kingdom 
were bestowed according to his recommenda¬ 
tion. He was opjMiscri b\ the dukes of Hamil¬ 
ton, Montrose, and Roxburgh, who were sup. 
ported hv the earl of Sundeiland attrition! 
Somers so that the whole interest in that 
country was engrossed by one or other member 
of the ministry. A bill for a general natura¬ 
lization of all protest ants was brought into the 
bouse, and notwithstanding violent opposition 
from the tories, both among the lords and com¬ 
mons, was enacted into a law. The whigs ar¬ 
gued for this hill, as a measure that would en¬ 
courage industry, improve trade and manufac¬ 
ture-, and repair the waste of men which the 
war had occasioned; but one of their cliief 
motives was to throw an addition of foiftigncrs 
into the balance against the landed interest. 
The tories pleaded that a conllux of atiens 
might prov e dangerous to the constitution: that 
they would retain a fondness for their native 
countries, and, in tames of war, act as spies and 
enemies; that they would insinuate themselves 
into places of trust and profit; become mem¬ 
bers of parliament; and by frequent intermar¬ 
riages contribute to the extinction of the Eng¬ 
lish race : that they would add to the number 
of the poor, already so expensive; and share 
the bread of the labourers and tiadcsmcnof 
England. 


ACT OF GRACE. 

An enquiry lieing set on foot in both houses 
concerning the late intended invasion in Scot¬ 
land, lord Havcrshain and the other lory mem¬ 
bers endeavoured to demonstrate, that proper 
precautions^ad not becnCaken for the security 
of that kingdom, even after the ministry h id 
received undoubted intelligence of the pre¬ 
tender’# design ; that since the attempt had 
miscarried, many person' 1 of quality had been 
apprehended, and severely iised by the govern¬ 
ment, on pretended suspicion of high treason; 
though in all probability, the aim of the mi¬ 
nistry, in confining those persons, was to re¬ 
move all jnissibility of their the court 

at the ensuing Actions for meudiers of par¬ 
liament. These assertions were supported by 
many incontested facts and shrewd arguments, 
notwithstanding which, the majority were so 
little disposed to find fault, that the enquiry 
issued in a joint address to the queen, contain¬ 
ing resolutions, that timely and effectual # rate 
had been taken to disappoint the designs of 
her majesty's enemies, both at home and 
abroad. A bill, however, wits brought into the 
house of lords, under the title of “An act for 
improving the union of the two kmgdom->. M It 
related to trials for treason in Slot land, which 
by this law were regulated according to the 
manner of proceeding in England, with some 
ismal]^ variation. • The Scottish members op¬ 
posed it as an cncroifchmuut upon the form of 
theft laws ; and they *vcrc joined by those who 
had laid it down as a tnaxiiu to opypse all the 
court measures: nevertheless, the bill passed 
through both bonnes, an<h received the royal 
assent. Yet, in order t# sweeten tlu> unpala- 
tdble^neriicine, the queen consented to an act 
of grace, by which all treasons weie pardoned, 
except those committed on the high seas: ail 
except ion levelled at those who luid embarked 
with the pretender. Major-general Webb, who 
had been defrauded of his due honour, in a 
partial representation of the hat tie of Wvncu- 
dal<$ transmitted by t ardonnel, secretary to 
the duke of Marllxirougli, was now thanked 
by the house of commons for the great and 
eminent services which he luid performed in 
that engagement. 8 This motion was made by 
the toiies; aittl the whigs did not fail to pro¬ 
cure a compliment of the same nature to the 
duke of Marllmroqgh, even before he returned 
to Eugfhnd. AVhcn the news of Ghent's being 
tft keqj irrived, the lords and commons congra¬ 
tulated^ the qtu^u on this last effort of a glo¬ 
rious campaign; and the duke, at his arrival, 
was thanked, in the name of the peers, by the 
lord chancellor. As he was supposed to have 
brought over proposals of peace, the two 
houses, in an address, desired the queen would 
insist on the demolition of Dunkirk, which 
was a nest of pirates that infested the ocean, 
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and did infinite prejudice to the commerce of 
England. The queen promised to comply with 
their request, lint slie was not a little sur¬ 
prised at the next address Ur\v presented, hum¬ 
bly entreating, that she would time such indul¬ 
gence to the hearty desires of her subjects, as 
to entertain thoughts of a second marriage.C 
She told them, that the provision she liad made 
for the plotestant succession ^'ould always be 
a proof how much she lmd at heart the future 
happiness of the kingdom ; but the subject of *j 
this address was of suc h a nature, that she was 
persuaded they diil not expect a particular an¬ 
swer. 

DISPtrt’EJ JLJiOUT THE MUSCOVITE 
AMBASSADOR COMPROMISED. 

Tin; laws having been found insufficient to 
punish capitally the authors of the insult of¬ 
fered to the Muscovite ambassador, a bill was 
brought into the house of commons for pre¬ 
serving the privileges of ambassadors and other 
foreign ministers; and passed through both 
houses: as did another, to prevent the Jawing 
of wagers relating to the public, a practice 
which had been carried to a degree of infa¬ 
tuation ; and by which many unwary persons 
fell a sacrifice to crafty adxenturers. On the 
fourteenth day of Muich the commons voted 


the sum of one hundred and three thousand 
two hundred and three pounds, for the relief of 
the inhabitants of Nevis and St. Christopher’s, 
who had suffered by the late invasion: and on 
the twenty-first day of April the parliament 
was prorogued. The Muscovite ambassador 
continued to write expostulatory letters to 
Mr. Secretary Boyle, who at last owned, that 
the laws of the kingdom did not admit of such 
punishment as he demanded. An informa¬ 
tion was tried in the court of Kings Bench 
for her majesty against Thomas Morton, lace- 
man, and thirteen other persons concerned in 
the insult, of which they were found guilty; 
and the special matter of the privileges of am¬ 
bassadors was to be argued next term before 
the judges. Meanwhile, the queen, by way of 
satisfaction to the czar, condescended to make 
solemn excuses by her ambassador; to re¬ 
pair Matueufs honour by a letter, and m- 
! ^einnify him for all his costs and damagts* 
j concessions with which the czar and his am- 
* hassador declared themselves well satisfied. 
The convocation had been summoned, chosen, 
and returned with a new parliament; but as 
the old spirit was supposed to prevail in the 
lower house, the queen, by writ to the arch¬ 
bishop, ordered him to prorogue it from tiuu* 
to time, until the session of parliament 
finished. 




NOT E S. 


J The French impute the loss of tins Inslile 
to the miacnnduu of ViLhro\, who, n 
must In* owned. nruli n most wrcitlud 
disposition Winn hr nturmd ti»V»r- 
s.ullea, vhrrr Ik iipideil lo unit null 
nothing; hut r» prone lies, loon imi.yuI 
him without 1 1 ,« lend mark ol dicplu- 
surt, saying, “ Air. Ahmst hoi, you a »» 7 
I arc too old to he fort mi ite." 

2 llurnct llojir Qinurr. lorry. Tim!.*ll 

Feuquum. Hisr. ol l'.urope. 11 ml ol 
the l)ukc of ftlarl borough Conduit of 

the Dutchess of Alarlljtirnugh. 

3 Lockhart, ktrr. 1‘iniid Voltaire. 

4 Had the duke of Savoy man hid mill 
expedition from the \ ar, he would have 


fnuiul Tonlmi (l-fmi'drsi, I'M* hi* lm- 
Ktri'l hi bitch n in inner is ^m.s I’.asnn i » 
h'lu\c he was im! hmit in ih< cr.or- 
prisc ; and Ins opt rations \vt rc ritatdid 
hr h diflirt nu L iwt.t» him iiinl ins knm- 
10.111 prince J’.iiift in 

r j \\ In i) tht ilnkc itrrmd in lmfnuh.il 
(In q nailer* ol itmnl I'lp* r, of ttl.otti Ik 
f-d il< mnndid an otc'nm*, In wus pom 
To omit rstniid that ih« count was busy, 
and nhlij* .1 lo w.tic 1. ilf ail lion i btfure 
the Swedish mmisLir t iiik down lore 
teive him. Winn Ik appeared at list* 
the duke jilijrhlid from ills tooth* put on 
his hat, pashtd tN t imwt withoAt k.iIiiI ni^r 
him, mid wtm nsnic to the wall, wlurt 


hnm;' st i'J 'film time, he ret'iund. a ni 
act .isitil liim Willi the most poliu .mo’-t-r 
fi linr* ht L 1 I'ii« linn 11 r I ni t 1 * irt 
I riujiiii u*s, Daniel. I iisior, of tin D»A 
of Marlh ( "i ! 'it ol tin. D t* m -. < ■ 
AimIh 1'rtiii.i Hurt h«t I mil ill 
I lies of the Admiral*. A i it nre 
/ Anotiip tin i*tln 11 . win. vh r tiii .'id ill 
tint battle, olil y« ni ral D Amti'pieique 
and |1u duki ol Arp;\It in Itiq.uisliul 
thniiM ln», lie the most (.M rani d inary 
i..lour .iiid aiMi ill. 

3 lhinut. Dan. I list of thr !)u , .i of Marl 
Milan's llist Tmdall. Co.uluei *»1 i*•«» 
liuti lies* of Mar] VYiiijini rt * ^uinty 
him ol tbi Adtiiaulb. Hunt. \oiuu« 
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CHAPTER X. 

I * 

Negotiation Jar Peace ineffectual .— The Allied Army besieges and tabes Ton may. — 7'he 
French are defeated at Matplaquet.—Mans surrendered.—Qnnyaign in Spain.—4'hc French 
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and St. t enant.—King Charles obtains a Victory oi er Philip at Saragossa, and enttrs 
Madrid .— Battle of I'illaviciosa,—The TV lug' Ministry disgraced .— 1 he Parliament is 
dissolved.—Meeting of the /Yew Parliament.—The Duke of Marlborouj^e^ffCsultcd and 
reviled.—Enquiry into the Conduct of the Tf'dr in Spain,—f&e re re Totes in the Hou'c of 
Commons against those who invited over the poor Palatines.—Harley stabbed at the Council 
Board by Cuts card; and created Earl if Oxford.—Death of the Emperor Joseph ,— 
Jlipi esrntation by the Com mans to the fjueen,—Proceedings in the Convocation.—The 
Duke of Marlborough continues to comgnand the AH ad Army—He surprises the French 
/fines—Reduces Bcuchain,—The Du hr tf Argylc con. wands the British /'loops in Spain — 
King Charles elected Emperor .— Expedition to Canada .— Insolence if the Jacolntpsmi 
Scotland,*—A Negotiation set on Foot between the (barfs of France and England.—Pi tor 
ts sent to Fovtaivblcau.—Manager arrives privately in England.—The French King's 
Proposals disagreeable to the Allies — l'talent Jhbate upon them in the House of Lords.— 
The J)ufe of Hamilton's Title of Ththe r.f Brandon disallowed,—Bill against occasional 
Conform tty passes.—Dube of Mar thorough dismissed from all his Employments.—Twelve 
new Peers created.—Prince Eugene of Saco a arrive* in England. — lFit!pole expelled the 
House of Commons,—iotes against the Ihthe of Marlborough.—Resolutions against the 
Barrier-treaty and the Dutch,’—Acts uifavourable to the Presbyterian Disci/ line tn 
Scotland, * • 


NEGOTIATION FOR PEACE. 

T HE French king: w.v<bythis time reduced 
to such a state of lumnliatioii hy the losses 
of the last campaign* and a seven? winter, 
which completed the itiLeiy of his subjects, 
that he resolved to saeiifiee all the consider¬ 
ations of pride and ambition, a# well as the 
interest of his grandson, to his desire of peace, 
which was now become' $»u m et*,s my and indis¬ 
pensable. He despatched the president Rouille 
privately to Holland, with general proposal-* of 
peace, and the oiler of a good barrier to the 
states-gencral, still entertaining hopes of being 

able to detach them front the confederacy. 

• _ 

This minister conferred in secret with Buys 
and Vamlcrdusseu, the pensionaries *bf Am¬ 
sterdam and Gouda, at Moerdyke, •from 
whence he was permitted to proceed to Woer 
den, !>etween Leydejj and Utrecht. The states 
immediately communicated liis proposals to 
the courts of Vienna and Great Ur tain. Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough arrived 
at the Hague in April, and conferred with the 
grand pensionary Hciusius, Buys, and Vauder- 
dussen, on the subject of the French proposals, 
which were deemed unsatisfactory. Rouble 
immediately despatched a courier to Paris, for 
further instructions; and the duke of Marl¬ 
borough returned to England, to make the 


qifcen acquainted with the progress of the 
negotiation. Lotus, *in order to convince the 
states of hU sincerity, sent the marquis tie 
Torcy, hi'AiCcretary for foreign ali’air-, to the 
Hague, with fresh offer*, to which the deputies 
wouW make no answer until they knew the 
sentiments of the queen of Gieat Britain. 
The duke of Marlborough crossed the seas a 
second time accompanied by the lord viscount 
Townshend, as ambassador extraordinary, and 
joint plenipotentiary: prince Eugene being 
likewise ;*t lire Hague, the conferences were 
be«un. The French imnistcr declared that 
hi'* master would consent to the demolition of 
Lhiukiik: that he would abandon the pre¬ 
tender, and dismiss him from his dominions: 
that he would acknowledge the queen's title 
and the pronhdant succession: that be would 
renounce all pretensions to the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy, and rede^he places in the Netherlands 
which*the •tates-goneral demanded for their 
harriqr : that he would treat with the empeior 
on the footing gf the treaty concluded at Rys- 
wick, and even demolish the fortifications of 
Strasburgh. The ministers of the allies, ren¬ 
dered proud and wanton by success, and seeing 
their own private interest iu the. continuation 
of the war, insisted upon the restitution of the 
Upper and Lower Alsace to the empire-, upon 
the French monarch’s restoring Strasburgh in 
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Vts present condition ; upon his ceding: the ganoe of his enemies. Though impoverished 
town and castellany of Lisle 9 demolishing and half-starved by the war, they resolved to 
Dunkirk, New Brisac, Fort-Louis, and Hun- expend their whole substance in his support: 
ningen. In a word, their demands were so and rather to fight his battles without pay, 
insolent, that Louis would not have suffered than leave him in the dire necessity of com- 
them to be mentioned in his bearing, had not 'plying with such dishonourable terms. Ani- 
he been reduced to the last degree of distress. r ,mated by these sentiments, they made such 
One can hardly read them without feeling a efforts as amazed the whole world. The pre¬ 
sentiment of compassion for Jthat monarch, liminaries being rejected by the French king, 
who had once given law to Europe, and been Rouilh£ was ordered to quit Holland in foiip- 
so long accustomed to victory and conquest, and-twenty hours; and the generals of the 
Notwithstanding the discouraging despatches conf ederates resolved to open Ae campaign 
be had received from the president Rouille, without further hesitation, 
after his first conferences with the deputies, 

lie could not believe that the Dutch would be THE ALLIED ARMY TAKE TOURNAY, 
so blind -’'^own interest, as to reject the 

advantages in commerce, andWhe barrier which Prince Eugene and the duke of Mail- 
he bad offered. He could not conceive that borough proceeded to Flanders, and towards 
they would choose to bear the burden of ex- the end of June the allied^ army encamped in 
cessive taxes in prosecuting a war, the events the plain of Lisle, to the number of one hundred 
of which would always be uncertain, rather ajjd ten thousand fighting men. At the same 
than enjoy the blessings of peace, security, and time, the tnareschal Villars, accounted the must 
advantageous commerce: he flattered himself, fortunate general in France, assembled the 
that"the allies would not so far deviate from French forces in the plain of Lens, where he 
their purposed aim of establishing a balance of | began to throw up intrench merits. The cou- 
power, as*to throw such an enormous weight federate generals having observed his situation, 
into the scale of the house of Austria, which and perceiving *he could not be attacked with 
cherished all the daugerous ambition and any probability of success, resolved to under- 
arbitrary principles without the liberality of take the siege of Tournay, the garrison of 
sentiment peculiar to the house of Bourbon, which Villars had imprudently tveakened. Ac- 
In proportion as they rose in their demands* cordingly, they made a feint upon Ypres, in 
Louis fell in his condescension. His secretary order to deceive the enemy, and convert all 
of state, the marquis de Torey, posted in dis- their attention to that side, while they sud- 
guise to Holland, on the faith of a com loon denly invested Tournay on the twenty-seventh 
blank passport. He solicited, he soothed, he day of June. Though the garrison did not 
supplicated, and made concessions in the name Exceed twelve weakened battalions, and fuur 
of, his sovereign. He found the states were squadrons of dragoons, the place was So strong, 
wholly guided by the influence of prince Eugene both by art and nature, and lieutenant de 
and the duke of Marlborough. He found these Surville, the governor, possessed such adtnir- 
geuerals dated, haughty, overbearing, and' able talents, that the siege was protracted, con- 
implacable. He in private attacked the duke trary to the f expectation of the allies, and cost 
of Marlborough on his weakest side: he offered them a great number of men, notwithstanding 
to that nobleman a large sum of money, pro- all the precautions that could be taken for the 
vided he would effect a peace on certain con- safety of the troops. As the besiegers proceeded 
ditions. The proposal was rejected,. The duke by the method of sap, their miners frequently 
found his enemies in England increasing,<.aiid met with those of the enjemy under ground, 
his credit at court in the wane; and he knew and fought with bayonet and pistol. The vo- 
that nothing but a continuation of the war, lunteers on both sides presented themselves 
and new victories, could support his influence to riiese subterraneous combats, in the midst 
hi England. Torey was sensible that his of iniiu's and countermines ready primed for 
county was utterly exhausted: that Louis explosion. Sometimes they were kindled by 
dreaded nothing so much as the opening of accident, and sometimes sprung by design; so 
the campaign; and he agreed to those articles that great numbers of those brave men were 
upon whfch they insisted as prelii^jitiarits. The stifled"below, and whole battalions, blow n into 
French king was confounded at these proposals: Vhe air, or buried in the "rubbish. On the 
he felt the complicated pangs of grief, tliatue, twenty-eighth day of July, the besiegers having 
and indignati<in. He rejected the preliminaries effected a practicable bread), and .made the 
with disdain.' He even deigned to submit his necessary dispositions for a. general assault, 
conduct to the judgment of his subjects, fris the enemy ottered to capitulate; the town was 
offers were published, together with.theMle- surrendered upon conditions, and the garrison 
mands of the allies. His people interested retired to^the citadel. Surville likewise entered 
themselves in the glory of their monarch. into a treaty about giving up the citadel: the 
They exclaimed against the cruelty and arro- articles being sent to the court of Versailles, 
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Louis would pdt ratify them, Except upon con¬ 
dition that there should he a general cessa¬ 
tion in the Netherlands till the fifth day of 
September. Hostilities were" renewed on the 
eighth day of August, and prosecuted with 
uncommon ardour and animosity. On the, 
thirtieth, Surville desired to capitulate on 
certain articles, which were rejected by the. 
duke of Marlborough, who gave him to un¬ 
derstand that be had no terms to expect, but 
must ^urreugef at discretion. At length, 
his provision being quite exhausted, be was 
obliged to surrender himself and his garrison 
prisoners of war, though they were permitted 
to return to France, on giving their parole 
that they would not act in the field until a 
like number of the allies should be released. 

JHE FRENCH ARE DEFEATED. 

Tiib next object that attracted the eyes 
the confederates was the city of Mons, which 
they resolved to besiege with all possible ex¬ 
pedition. They passed the Scheldt on the 
third day of September, and detached the 
prince of Hesse to attack the French lines 
from the Haisne to the Sombre, which were 
abandoned at his approach. On the seventh 
day of September, maresehal de Bo 11 fitters ar- 
rivcil in the French camp at (juievrain, con¬ 
tent to act in an inferior capacity to \ illars, 
although his superior in point of seniority. 
The 1 duke of Marlborough having received 
advice that the French were on their march 
1 o attack the advauced body under the prince' 
of Hesse, decamped from Havre, in ordtjr to 
support that detachment. On the ninth the 
allies made a motion to the left, by which 
the two armies were brought so near each 
other, that a mutual cannonading ensued. 
The French army, amounting to one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, were posted be¬ 
hind the woods of La Merte and Tautens, iiT j 
the neighbourhood of Malp) upset. The con¬ 
federates, nearly of the same number, en¬ 
camped with the right near Sari and Bleron, 
and the left on the edge of the wood of La- 
iiiere;^ihe head quarters being at Blaregnus. j 
The enemy, instead of attacking the sillies, 
began to fortify their ramp, which was na¬ 
turally strong, with triple intrenchments. 
In a word, they were^so wavered with lines, 
hedges, intrenchments, cannon, and trees laid 
across, that they seemed to be quite inacces¬ 
sible. Had the confederates attacked them 
on the ninth, the battle would not have beeti a 
so bloody, and the victory would have proved' 
more decisive ; for they bad njot then begun to 
secure the camp, but Marlborough postponed 
the engagement until they should be rciu- 
forced by eighteen battalions which had been 
employed in* the siege of Tournay; and in the 
mean time, the French fortified themselves 


with incredible diligence and despatch. On 
the eleventh day of September, early in the 
morning, the confederates, favoured by a thick 
fog, erected batteries on each wing, and in the 
centre; and about eight o’clock, the weather 
clearing upp the attack # began. Eighty-six 

battalions on the right, commanded by general 
Sehuylemburgh, the duke of Argyle^nd other 
generals, and (hpported by two and twenty 
battaliofis under count Lottum, attacked the 
left of the enemy with such vigour, that, not¬ 
withstanding their lines and barricadoes, they 
were in less than an hour driven from their 
intrenchments into the woods of hart and 
Tanieres. The prince of Orange aad baron 
Fagel, with six and thirty D'utcn battalions, 
advanced against the right of the enemy, 
posted in the wood of La Merte, and covered 
with three intrenchments. Here the battle 
was maintained with the most desperate 
courage on both sides. Tfce Dutch obliged 
the French to quit the first intrenchments 
but were repulsed from the second with great 
slaughter. The prince of Orange persisted in 
his efforts with incredible perseverance and in¬ 
trepidity, even after two horses bad been killed 
under him, and the greater part of his officers 
either slain or disabled. The French fought 
with an obstinacy of courage that bordered on 
despair, till seeing their lines forced, their left 
wing a^)d centre giying way, and their general, 
Yillars, dangeroiAly wounded, they made an 
excellent retreat towards Bavay under the 
conduct of Boufflers, and took post^between 
£Juestioy and Valenciennes. The field of 
battle they m \bandwned to # tbe confederates, 
with about forty colours and standards, sixteen 
pieces of artillery, and a good number of pri¬ 
soners ; but this was the dearest victory the 
allies had ever purchased. About twenty 
thousand of their best troops were killed in 
the engagement; whereas the enemy did not 
lose halt that number, and retired at leisure, 
perfectly recovered of that apprehension with 
which*they had been for some years inspired 
and overawed by the successes of their ad¬ 
versaries. On the side of the allies, count 
Lottum, general Tettau, count Ox ie ns tern, 
and the marquis of Tullibardine, were killed, 
with many otliei* officers of distinction. Prince 
Eugene was slightly wounded on the head : 
lieutenant general V^cbb received a shot in the 
groin. The duke of Argvle, who distinguished 
himself Jfoy extraordinary feats of valour, es¬ 
caped unhurt; but several musket-halls pene¬ 
trated through his clothes, his hat, and per- 
ilwig. In the French army,/ the chevalier de 
Saint George charged twelve times with the 
household troops, and in the last was wounded 
with a ; swo"d in the arm. The maresehal de 
Villars confidently, asserted, that if he himself 
had not been disabled, the confederates would 
, certainly have been defeated. 

R 
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MONS SURRENDERED. 

Considering the situation of the French, 
the number of their troops, and the mariner 
in which they were fortified, nothing could he 
more rash and imprudent than 1 the attack,, 
which cost the lives of so many gallant men, 
and wascattended with bo little advantage to 
the conquerors. Perhaps tbe v duke of Marl¬ 
borough thought a victory was absolutely 
necessary to support his sinking interest at 
the court of Great Britain. His intention was 
to have given battle before the enemy had 
intrenched themselves; but prince Eugene 
insisted t5y^(|elaying the action until the re¬ 
inforcement should arrive from Tournay. The 
extraordinary carnage is imputed to the im¬ 
petuosity of the prince of Orange, whose aim 
through this whole war, was to raise himself 
into consideration with the states-general by i 
signal acts of ndMitary prowess. The French 
diaying retired to Valenciennes, the allies were 
left at liberty to besiege Mons, which capitu¬ 
lated about the end of October; and both 
armies were distributed in winter quarters. 
The campaign on the Rhine produced nothing 
but one sharp action, between a detachment 
of the French army commanded by the eotfht 
de Borgh, and a body of troops under count 
Merei, who had passed the Rhine, in order to 
penetrate into Franche-cowptG. The imperial 
officer was worsted in this encounter, with the 
loss of two thousand men; obliged to fepass 
the riven* and retire to Fribourg. In Piedmont, 
velt-mareschal Thaun commanded the con¬ 
federates, in thewoom of* the dbke of Savoy, 
who refused to tak# the field until some diffe¬ 
rences, which had arisen between the Atnperor 
and him, should be adjusted. Tbaun’s design 
was to besiege Briancon; but the duke of 
Berwick had taken such precautions as frus¬ 
trated bis intention, though part of the troops 
under the French general were employed in 
suppressing an insurrection* of xhc Camisars, 
and other malcontents in the Vivaraz. 4 These 
were eutirely defeated in a pitched battle; 
and Abraham, one of their leaders, being 
taken, was broke alive upon the wheel; three 
and twenty were hanged, and the other pri¬ 
soners sent to the galleys. The pope delayed 
acknowledging king Charles, under various 
pretences, in hopes that 1 the campaign would 
prove favourable to the huute of Bourbon; 
till at length the emperor giving him to un¬ 
derstand that his army should take up their 
winter quarters in the ecclesiastical state, his 
holiness solemnly owned Charles as king of 
Spain, Naples, and Sicily. 

CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN. 

The military operations in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal were unfavourable to the allies. On the 


seventh of May, the Portuguese and English 
were defeated at Caya, by the Spaniards, under 
the command of the tnareschal de Bay. The 
castle of yVlicant, guarded by two English 
regiments, had been besieged, and held out 
during a whole winter. At length the chevalier 
d’Asfeldt ordered the rock to be undermined, 
and having lodged two hundred barrels of gun¬ 
powder, gave Syburg, the governor, to under¬ 
stand, that two of his officers might come out 
an<J see the condition of the worjts. This offer 
being accepted, Asfeklt in person accompanied 
them to the mine: he told them he could not 
bear the thoughts of seeing so many brave 
men perish in the ruins of a place they had 
so gallantly defended; and allowed them four- 
and-twenty hours to consider on the resolution 
thev should take. Syburg continued deaf to 
his remonstrances; and, with an obstinacy 
that savoured more of stupidity than of valour, 
determined to stand the explosion. When the 
rentinels that were posted on the side of the 
hill gave notice, by a preconcerted signal, 

| that fire was set to the mine, the governor 
ordered the guard to retire, and walked out to 
the parade, accompanied by ffcveral officers. 
The mine being sprung, the rock opened under 
their feet, and they falling into the chasm, it 
instantly closed, and crushed them to death. 
Notwithstanding this dreadful incident, colonel 
d'Albon, who succeeded to the command, re¬ 
solved to defend the place to the last extre¬ 
mity. Sir Edward Whitaker sailed from Bar¬ 
celona to the relief of the place; but the 
enemy had erected such works as effectually 
hindered the troops from landing. Then ge¬ 
neral "Stanhope, who commanded them, capi¬ 
tulated with the Spanish general for the gar¬ 
rison, which marched out with all the honours 
of war, and was transported to Minorca, where 
the men were put into quarters of refresh¬ 
ment. Gn the frontiers of Catalonia, general 
Staremberg maintained his ground, and even 
annoyed the enemy. He passed the Segra, 
and reduced Balaguer; having left a strong 
garrison in the place, he repassed the river, 
and sept his forces into winter quarters. The 
most remarkable eve jt of this summer was 
the nattle of Pouitowa, in which the king of 
Sweden was entirely defeated by the czar of 
Muscovy, and obliged to take refuge at Bender, 
a town at Moldavia, in,the Turkish dominions. 
Augustus immediately marched into Poland 
against Stanislaus, and renounced his own re¬ 
signation, as if it had been the effect of com¬ 
pulsion. He formed a project with the kings 
of Denmark and Prussia, to attack the Swedish 
trrritories in three different places; but the 
emperor and maritime powers prevented the 
execution of this scheme, by entering into a 
guarantee for preserving the peace of the em¬ 
pire. Nevertheless, the king of Denmark 
declared war against Sweden, and transported 
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an armv over the Sound of Schonen; but they | They came to a resolution, that it was abso- 


were attacked and defeated by the Swedes, 
and obliged to reimbark with the utmost 
precipitation. The war still continued to rage 
in Hungary, where, however, tne revolte rs 
were routed in many petty engagements. ( 

LOUIS’ PROPOSALS or TREATING RE- 
JECTED nv the STATES GENERAL. 

» 

Though tl*e events of the summer had been 
less unfavourable to Frfhtce than Louis had 
reason to expect, he saw that peace was as 
necessary as ever to his kingdom; but he 
thought he might now treat with some free¬ 
dom and dignity. His minister, Toroy, main¬ 
tained a correspondence with Mr. Petkum, 
resident of the duke of Holstein at the Hague: 
he proposed to this minister, that the nego¬ 
tiation should be renewed; and demand^l 
passes, by virtue of which the French pleni¬ 
potentiaries might repair in safety to Holland. 

1 n the mean time, the French king withdrew 
his troops from Spain, on pretence of demon¬ 
strating his readiness to oblige the allies in 
that particular*; though this measure was the 
effect of necessity, which obliged him to recal 
those troops for the df fence of his own domi¬ 
nions. The states-general refused to grant 
passes to the French ministers; but they al¬ 
lowed Petkum to make a journey to Versailles, 
in the interim king Philip published a mani¬ 
festo, protesting against all that should be 
transacted at the Magneto his prejudice. Far 
from yielding Spain and the Indies to his com¬ 
petitor, lie declared his intention of driving 
Charles from those places that were hour in 
his possession. He named the duke of Alba 
and count Bergheyek for his plenipotentiaries, 
and ordered them to notify their* credentials 
to the maritime powers; but no regard was 
paid to their intimation. Philip* tarapeied 
likewise with the duke of Marlborough; and 
the marquis de Torcy renewed his attempts 
upon that general; but all his application and 
address proved ineffectual. Petkum brought 
bark from Versailles a kind of memorial, im¬ 
porting, that those motives which influenced 
the French, before the campaign was opened, 
no longer subsisted: that the winter season 
naturally produced a cessation of arms, dufing 
which he would treated a general and reason¬ 
able peace, without restricting himself to the 
form of the preliminaries which the allies had 
pretended to impose: that, nevertheless, he 
would still treat on the foundation of thoqg 
conditions to which he had consented, and 
send plenipotentiaries to begin the conferences 
with those of the allies on the first day of 
January. The states-general inveighed against 
this memorial, as a proof of the French king's 
insincerity; though he certainly had a right to 
retract those offers they had fomicrly rejected. 


lately necessary to prosecute tlie war with 
Vigour; and they wrote pressing letters on 
the subject to all their allies. 

ACCOlNT OF DR*SAGHEVEREL. 

The parliament of Great Britain being as¬ 
sembled on the fifteenth day of November, 
the queen in her speech told both houses, that 
the enemy had endeavoured, by false appear¬ 
ances and deceitful insimuftions of a desire 
after peace, to create jealdlisies among the 
allies: that God Almighty had been pleased 
to bless the arms of the confjylp^ies with a 
most remarkable victory, and other successes, 
which had laid France open to the impression 
of the allied arms, and consequently rendered 
' peace more necessary to that kingdom than it 
was at the beginning of the campaign. She 
insisted upon the expediency of prosecuting 
the advantages she had gained, by reducing 
that exorbitant and oppressive power which 
had so long threatened the liberties of Europe. 
The parliament were as eager and compliant 
as ever. They presented congratulatory ad¬ 
dresses: they thanked the duke of Mailbo- 
for his signal services; while great part 
of the nation reproached him with having 
wantonly sacrificed so many thousand lives to 
his owyp private interest and reputation. In less 
than a month life cimimom granted upwards 
of sft millions for the service of the ensuing 
year; and established a lottery, vyth othtr 
funds, to answer tins enormous supply. On 
the thirteetrth dayaof Decgpnber, Mr. Dolhen, 
son to the late archhishofPof York, complained 
to tin* house of two sermons preached and 
published by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of 
St. Saviour’s in Southwark, as containing pr^ 
sit ions contrary to resolution principles, to 
the present government, and the protrstant 
succession. Sacheverel was a clergyman of 
narrow inteHecft, and an overheated imagina¬ 
tion. 9 He had acquired some popularity among 
those who had distinguished themselves by the 
name of high-churchmen; and took all occa¬ 
sions to vent his auimosity against the dis¬ 
senters. At the summer assizes at Derby, 
he had held forth in that, strain before (he 
judges ; on the fifth day of November in Saint 
Paul's church, he,tin a violent declamation, 
defended the*doctrine of non-resistance; in- 
veigheikagainst the toleration and dissenters; 
declared the chuftch was dangerously attacked 
by her enemies; and slightly defended by her 
false friends: he souuded the trumpet for the 
church, and exhorted the people to put on the 
whole armour of God. Sir Samuel Garrard, 
the lord mayor, countenanced this harangue, 
which was published under his protection, ex¬ 
tolled by the tories, and circulated all over the 
nation. The complaint of Mr- Dolhen against 
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Sacheverel was seconded In the house of com¬ 
mons by sir Peter King, and other members. 
The most violent paragraphs were read: the 
sermons were voted scandalous and seditious 
libels. Sacheverel, being brought to the bar 
of the house, acknowledged himself the author 
of both, and mentioned the encouragement he 
had receded from the lord mayor to print 
that which was entitled, “ Th4 Perils of False 
Brethren.” Sir Samuel, who was a member, 
denied he had ever given him such encou¬ 
ragement. The doctor being ordered to with¬ 
draw, the house resolved he should he im¬ 
peached of high crimes and misdemeanors; 
and Mr. j &dfaen was ordered to impeach him 
at the bar of the bouse of lords, in the 
name of all the commons of England. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draw up articles, and 
Sacheverel was taken into custody. At the 
same time, in order to demonstrate their own 
principles, they resolved that the reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter-le- 
Poor, for having often justified the principles 
on which her majesty and the nation proceeded 
in the late happy revolution, had justly merited 
the favour anti recommendation of the house; 
and they presented an address to the queen, 
beseeching her to bestow some dignity iu ffc; 
church on Mr. Hoadly, for his eminent ser¬ 
vice both to the church and state. The queen 
returned a civil answer, though she paid no 
regard to their recommecidafion. Hoadly was 
a clergyman of sound understanding, ble¬ 
mished character, and uncommon moderation, 
who, in a sermon preached before the lord 
mayor of London, ^jad deiromt rated the law¬ 
fulness of resisting wicked and cruel governors; 
and vindicated the late revolution, Bw-avow- 
ing such doctrines, he incurred the resentment 
of the high-churchmon, who accused him of 
having preached up rebellion. Many books 
were written against the maxims he piofessed. 
These he answered; and iu the course of the 
controversy, acquitted himsefif with superior 
temper, judgment, and solidity of arguhient. 
He, as well as bishop Burnet, and several other 
prelates, had been treated with great virulence 
ill SacheverePs sermon; and the lord trea¬ 
surer was scurrilouslv abused under the name 
of Volpone. % 

The doctor being impeached at the bar of 
the upper house, petitimmd that he might be 
admitted to bail^ but this iiwlulgence was 
refused, and the commons seemed bqjit upon 
prosecuting him with such sqperity as gave dis¬ 
gust to men of moderate principles. Mean¬ 
while the tories were not idle. They >^oldly 
affirmed that the whigs bad formed a design 
to pull down the church; and that this pro¬ 
secution was intended to try their strength, 
before they could proceed openly to the exe¬ 
cution of their project. These assertions were 
iupported, and even credited by great part of 


the clergy, who did not fail to alarm and in¬ 
flame their hearers; while emissaries were 
employed to raise a ferment among the popu¬ 
lace, already prepared with discontent, arising 
from a scarcity which prevailed in almost every 
^country of Europe. The ministers magnified 
the clangers to which the church was exposed, 
from dissenters, whigs, and lukewarm prelates. 
These they represented as the authors of a 
ruinous war, which in a lit tie time would pro»- 
ducf universal famine; and ns tjie immediate 
encouragiTS of those* Palatine refugees who 
had been brought over, to the number of six. 
thousand, and maintained by voluntary con¬ 
tributions until they could be conveniently 
transported into Ireland, and the plantations 
in America. The charity bestowed upon those 
unhappy strangers exasperated the poor of 
England, who felt severely the effects of the 
dearth, and helped to fill up the incasiftc of 
popular discontent. The articles against Dr. 
Sacheverel being exhibited, his person was 
committed to the deputy-usher of the black 
rod; hut, afterwards the lords admitted him 
to bail. Then he drew up an answer to the 
charge, iu which he denied some articles, rind 
others he endeavoured to justify or extenuate. 
The commons having sent up a replication, 
declaring they were ready to prove the charge, 
the lords appointed the twenty-seventh day of 
February, for the trial in West minster-hall. 

HIS TRIAL. 

J* The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon'this extraordinary trial. It lasted three 
weoksf during which all other business was 
suspended; anti the queen herself was every 
| day present, though in quality of a pro ate 
spectator. 4 The managers for the commons 
: were sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor- 
! general, s«’ Peter King, recorder of the city 
of London, lieutenant-general Stanhope, sit 
Thomas Parker, and Mr. Robert Walpole, 
treasurer of the navv. The doctor was de¬ 
fended by sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, 
and assisted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Small ridge, 
and t)r. Friend. A vast multitude attended 
him (very day to and from Westminster-hall, 
striving to kiss his hand, and praying for his 
deKverance, as if he had been a martyr and 
confessor. The quoin’s,,sedan was beset by the 
populace, exclaiming, 44 God bless your ma¬ 
jesty and the church. We hope your majesty 
is for Dr. Saeheverel. ,, They compelled all per¬ 
sons to lift their hats to the doctor, as he passed 
in his coach to the Temple, where be lodged; 
and among these some members of parlia¬ 
ment, who were abused and insulted. They de¬ 
stroyed several meeting houses; plundered the 
dwelling houses of eminent dissenters; and 
threatened to pull down those of the lord chan¬ 
cellor, the earl of Wharton, and the bishop of 
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Sarum. They even proposed to attack the 
Bank; so that the directors were obliged to 
send to Whitehall for assistance. The horse 
and foot guards were immediately sent to dis¬ 
perse the rioters, who fled at theif approach. 
Next day the guards were doubled at White¬ 
hall, and the train bands of Westminster con¬ 
tinued in arms (luring the whole trial. The 
commons entreated the queen, in an address, 
t» take effectual measures for suppressing the 
preseu^tumults, set on foot and fomented by 
papists, nonjurors, and ether enemies to # ber 
title and government. She expressed a deep 
sense of their care and concern, as well as a 
just resentment at these tumultuous and vio¬ 
lent proceedings. She published a proclama¬ 
tion for suppressing the tumults; and several 
persons being apprehended, were afterwards 
tried for high-t reason. Two of them were 
convicted, and sentenced to die; hut neither 
suffered. The qpmmous presented anothA 
address of thanks to her majesty, for her gra¬ 
cious answer to their first remonstrance. They 
took this occasion to declare, that the prose- 
cut ion of the commons against Dr. Henrv 
Sacheverel proceeded only from the indispen¬ 
sable obligation they lay under to vindicate the 
late happy revolution, the glory of their royal 
deliverer, her own title and administration, the 
present established arid protestaut succession, 
together with the toleration and the quiet of 
the government. When the doctor's counsel 
had finished his defence, he himself recited a 
speech, wherein he solemnly justified his in¬ 
tentions towards the queen and her govern-* 
incut; and spoke in the most respectful terms 
of the revolution, and the protectant |uej*es- 
sion. lie maintained the doctrine of non- 
resistance in all cases whatsoever, as a maxim 
of the church ui which he was educated; and 
by many pathetical expressions endeavoured to 
excite the compassion of the audjfnce, He 
was surrounded by the quetifs chaplains, who 
encouraged and extolled him as the champion 
of the church; and lie was privately favoured 
by the queen herself, who could not but relish 
a doctrine so well calculated for the support 
of regal authority. • # • 

• 

DEBATES UPON IT IN THE LORDSk 

• 

On the tenth day of^Majch, the lords being 
adjourned to their own house, the earl of Not¬ 
tingham proposed # the following question,-— 
“ Whether, in prosecutions by impeachments 
for high crimes and misdemeanors, by writing 
or speaking, the particular words supposed tS 
be criminal are necessary to 1m* expressly spe¬ 
cified in such impeachments?" The judges 
being consulted, were unanimously of opinion, 
that, according to law, the grounds of an in¬ 
dictment or impeachment ought to he expressly 
mentioned in both. One of the lords having 


suggested, that the judges had delivered their 
opinions according to the rules of West minster- 
hall, and not according to the usage of parlia¬ 
ment, the house resolved, that in impeachments 
they should proceed according to the laws of 
the land, anfj the law and usage of parliament. 
On the sixteenth day of Ae month, the queen 
being in the house incognita, they proceeded 
to consider whether or not the commons had 
made good the articles exhibited against Dr. 
Sacheverel. The earl of Wharton observed, 
that the doctor's speech wasaa full confutation 
and condemnation of his sertnon: that all he 
had advanced about non-resistance and unli¬ 
mited obedience was false and ridiculous: that 
the doctrine of passive obediertt®^ as urged by 
the doctor, was not recoticileable to the prac¬ 
tice of churchmen: that if the revolution Was 
not lawful, many in that house, and vast num¬ 
bers without, were guilty of blood, murder, 
rapine, and injustice ; and that the queen her¬ 
self was no lawful sovereign, since the best 
title she had to the crown, was her parlia¬ 
mentary title, founded upon the revolution, 
lie was answered by the lord Havers him in a 
long spet-ch. Lord Ferrers said, if the doctor 
was guilty of some foolish unguarded expres¬ 
sions, he ought to have been tried at common 
law. The earl of Scarborough observed, the 
revolution was a nice point, and above the 
law: he moved that they should adjourn the 
debat?, and takestim^ to consider before they 
gavetjudgment. Dr. Hooper, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, allowed the necessity and legality 
of resistance in some extraordinary Ases; but 
was of opiujpn, th^t this maxim ought to be 
concealed from the kuov^lfdge of the people, 
who anaturally too apt to resist: that the 
revolution was not to he boasted of, or made 
a pieccdent; but that a mantle ought to be 
thrown over it, and it should he called a 
vacancy or abdication. He said the original 
compact were dangerous w r ords F not to be 
mentioned vytheut great caution: that those 
who examined the revolution loo nicely were 
no friends to it; and that thcie seemed to be 
a necessity for preaching up non-resistance 
and passive obedience at that time, when te- 
sistance was justified. The duke of Argyle 
affirmed, that the clergy in all ages had de¬ 
livered up the rights and privileges of the 
people, preaching ug the king's power, in order 
to goverti hi the more easily; and therefore 
they oii^ht not to be suffered to meddle with 
politics. The eyl of Anglesey owned the 
doctor had preached nonsense; but said, that 
was no crime. The duke of Leeds distinguished 
between resistance and revolution; for bad not 
the last succeeded, it would have certainly 
been rebellion, since he knew of no other but 
hereditary right. The bishop of Salisbury 
justified esistance from the book of Mac¬ 
cabees: he mentioned the conduct of queen 
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Elizabeth, who assisted the Scots, the French, 
and the states-general, in resisting their dif¬ 
ferent sovereigns, and was supported in this 
practice both by her parliaments and her con¬ 
vocations. He observed that king Charles I. 
had assisted the citizens of Rochelle in their 
rebellion; that Mjfiiwayring incurred a se¬ 
vere censure from the parliament for having 
broached^the doctrine of thecdiviue right of 
kings; and that though this became a favourite 
maxim after the restoration, yet its warmest 
assertera were tty first who pleaded for resist¬ 
ance when they (bought themselves oppressed. 
The archbishop of York, the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, and other leaders of the tory interest, 
declared never read such a piece of 

madness and nonsense as Sacbeverel’e sermon; 
but they did not think him guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor. Next day, Dr. Wake, bishop of 
Lincoln, accused Sacheverel of having made a 
strange and false representation of the design 
for a comprehension, which had been set on 
foot by archbishop Sancroft, and promoted by 
the most emineut divines of the church of 
l&nglaml. He was of opinion that some step 
should be taken for putting a stop to such 
preaching, as, if not timely corrected, might 
kindle beats and animosities that would en¬ 
danger both church and'State. Dr. Triinncl, 
bishop of Norwich, expatiated on the insoleuce 
of Sacheverel, who had arraigned archbishop 
(irindal, one of the emineilt reformer^ as a 

( Perfidious prelate, for having favoured ai^l to¬ 
erated the discipline of Geneva. Me enlarged 
upon tha 4 good effects of the toleration. He 
took notice of Sachevcrel’s presumption in 

( publishing inflammatory Sprayers, declaring 
limself under persecution, while he was pro¬ 
secuted for offending against the law, by those 
who in common justice ought to be thought 
the fairest accusers, and before their lordships, 
who were justly acknowledged to be the most 
impartial judges. In discussing the fourth ar¬ 
ticle, the bishop of Salisbury spoke with great 
vehemence against Sacheverel, wlio, by in^eigli- 
iqg against the revolution, toleration, and 
union, seemed to arraign and attack the queen 
herself; since her majesty had so great a share 
in the first; had often declared she would 
maintain the second; and tljat she looked 
upon the third as the most glorious event of 
her reign. He aflirnied that nothing could be 
more plain than the doefcr s reflecting upon 
her majesty’s ministers; and tfiat he had so 
well marked out a noble peer there present, by 
au ugly and scurrilous epithft which hi would 
not repeat, that it was not possible to mistake 
his meaning. Some of the younger peersNcouhl 
not help laughing at this undesigned sarcasm 
upon the lord-treasurer, whom Sacheverel had 
reviled under the name of Volpone; they ex* 
claimed, “ Name him, name him and, iu all 
piobability, the zealous bishop, who was re¬ 


markable for absence of mind and unguarded 
expressions, would have gratified their request, 
had not the chancellor, interposing, declared 
that no peer was obliged to say more than bfc 
should thihk proper. 

After obstinate disputes, and much virulent 
altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a 
majority of seventeen voices; and four and 
thirty peers entered a protest against this de¬ 
cision. He was prohibited from preaching for 
the term of three years: his two sermons were 
ordered to be burnt Jiy the hands of the com¬ 
mon hangman, in presence of the lord mayor 
and the two sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
The lords likewise voted, that the executioner 
should commit to the same fire the famous 
decree passed in the convocation of the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, asserting the absolute authority 
ami indefeisiblc right of princes. A like sen¬ 
tence was denounced by the commons upon a 
hjok intituled, “ Collecting of Passages re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. Sacheverel, in his Answer to the 
Articles of Impeachment.” These lie had se¬ 
lected from impious books lately published, and 
they were read by his counsel, as proofs that 
the church was in danger. Tty lenity of the 
sentence passed upon Sacheverel, which was in 
a great measure owing to the dread of populai 
resentment, his friends considered as a victory 
obtained over a whig faction, and they cole 
brated their triumph with bonfires and illumi 
nations. 1 On the fifth day of April, the queen 
ordered the parliament to be prorogued, after 
having, in her speech to both houses, expressed 
*her concern for the necessary occasion which 
had taken up great part of their time towards 
the latter end of the session. She declared that 
no prince could have a more true ami Under 
concern for the welfare and prosperity of the 
church than she had, and should always have; 
and she said it was very injurious to take a 
pretence from wicked and malicious libels, to 
insinuate that the church was iu danger by her 
administration. 

CONFERENCES at GERTRUYDENBURG 

1710 . 

• * 

Tiy? French king, seeing the misery of his 
people daily increase, and all his resources fail, 
humbled himself again before the allies, and 
by the means of Petkum, who still corres¬ 
ponded with his miifistefs, implored the states- 
general, that the negotiation might be re¬ 
sumed. In order to facilitate their consent, 
he despatched a new project of pacifiatiou, in 
which he promised to renounce bis grandson, 
jand to comply with all their other demands, 
provided the electors of Cologn and Bavaria 
should be re-established in their estates and dig¬ 
nities. These overtures being rqjected, another 
plan was offered, and communicated to the 
plenipotentiaries of the emperor and queen of 
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Great Britain. Then Petkutn wrote a letter 
to the marquis de Torey, intimating, that the 
allies required his most Christian majesty should 
declare, in plain and expressive terms, that he 
consented to all the prclimmaries, # exeept the 
thirty-seventh article, which stipulated a ces¬ 
sation of arms, in case the Spanish monarchy^ 
should he delivered to king Charles in the 
space of two months. He said, the allies would 
sand passports to the French uiiuisters, to 
treat u£ ail equivalent for that article. Louis 
was even forced to swallow this bitter draught, 
He signified his consent, and appointed the 
mareschal D’Uxelles and the abb£ Polignac 
his plenipotentiaries. They were not suffered, 
however, to cuter Holland, but were met by 
the deputies Buys and Vanderdussen at Ger- 
truydenburg. Meanwhile, the states desired 
the queen of England to send over the duke of 
Maryborough, to assist them with his advice 
in these conferences. The two houses of psff- 
liamcut seconded their request in a joint ad¬ 
dress to her majesty, who told them she had 
already given directions for bis departure; and 
said she was glad to find they concurred with 
her in a just tense of the duke’s eminent ser¬ 
vices. Both the letter and the addresses were 
procured by the interest of Marlborough, to let 
the queen see how much that nobleman was 
conmdeied both at home and abroad. But she 
was aheady wholly alienated from him in her 
heart, and the-»e expedients served only to in¬ 
crease her disgust. 

PRIDE AND OBSTINACY of the DUTCH.* 

■ 

The French ministers were subjig’tejl to 
every' species of mortification. They' were in 
a maimer confined to a small fortified town, 
and all their conduct narrowly watched. Their 
accommodation was mean- their letters were 
opened; and they were daily insisted by in¬ 
jurious libels. The Dutch deputies would h<!ar 
of no relaxation, and no expedient for removing 
the difficulties that retarded the negotiation. 
In vain the plenipotentiaries declared, that 
the French king could not with decency, or 
the least regard to his honour, wage tVar 
against his own grandson: the deputies in¬ 
sisted upon liis effecting the cession of Spain 
and the Indies to the house of Austria p and 
submitting to every ^otluir article specified in 
the preliminaries. Nay, they even reserved to 
themselves a power of making ulterior de¬ 
mands after the preliminaries should be ad¬ 
justed. Louis proposed that some small pro¬ 
vision should lie made for the duke of Anjou, 
which might induce him to relinquish Spain 
the more easily. He mentioned the kingdom 
of Arragon; and this hint being disagreeable 
to the allies, lie demanded Naples *nd Sicily. 
W hen they urged that Naples was already in 
possession of the house of Austria, he restricted 
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the provision to Sicily and Sardinia. He of¬ 
fered to deliver up four cautionary towns in 
Flanders, as a security for Philip's evacuating 
Spain; and even promised to supply the con¬ 
federates with a monthly sum of money, to 
defray the jxpense of expelling that prince 
from his dominions, should he refuse to resign 
them with a good grace. The sutatance ot 
all the conferences was communicated to lord 
Townshend, and count Kinzeudorf, the im¬ 
perial plenipotentiary; but the conduct of the 
deputies was regulated by tl^ pensionary* Hein- 
sius, who was firmly attache^ to prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough, more averse 
than ever to a pacification. The negotiation 
lasted from the nineteenth eft March to 
the twenty-fifth of July, during which term 
the conferences were several times interrupted, 
and a great many despatches and new propo¬ 
sals arrived from Versailles. At length, the 
pleni]K>tentiaries returned to France, after hav¬ 
ing sent a letter to the pensionary, in which 
they declared, that the proposals made by tile 
deputies were unjust and impracticable; and 
complained of the unworthy treatment to whiqh 
they had been exposed. Louis resolved to ha¬ 
zard another campaign, not without hope, that 
there might be some lucky incident m the 
events of war, and that the approaching revo¬ 
lution in the English ministry, of which he was 
well apprized, would Ik? productive of a more 
reasonable pacification. The states-general re¬ 
solved, that the enemy had departed from the 
foundation on which the negotiation had lie- 
gun, and studied pretences to ciaHe the exe¬ 
cution of tj^e capital points, the restitution of 
Spain and the Indies : # Snd, in short, that 
Frauqf had no other \iew than to sow and 
create jealousy and disunion among the allies. 
Lord Townsheud, in a memorial, assured them, 
that the queen entirely apprmed their reso¬ 
lution, and all the steps they had taken in 
the course of the negotiation; and that she 
was firmly £fsu)vcd to prosecute the war with 
all possible vigour, until the enemy should ac¬ 
cept such terms of peace as might secure the 
tranquillity of the Christian world. 

DOUAY, BETHDNE, AIRE, &c. TAKEN 
BY THE CONFEDERATES. 

The conference did not retard the opera¬ 
tions iff the campaign. Prince Eugene and the 
duke of Marlborough set out from the Hague 
on the fifteenthjlay of March for Toumay, in 
order to assemble the forces which were quar¬ 
tered on the Maese, in Flanders, and Brabant. 
On the twentieth of April, they suddenly ad¬ 
vanced to Pont-a-Vcndin, in order to attack 
the lines upon which the French had been at 
work all the winter, hoping by these to 
cover Douay and other frontier towfiis, which 
were threatened bv the confederates. The 
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troops left for the defence of the lines retired 
without opposition. The allies having; laid 
bridges over the scarp, the duke of Marlborough 
with his division passed the river, and encamped 
at Vitri. Prince Eugene remained on the other 
side, and invested Douay, the enemy retiring 
towards Cambray. Mareschal Villars still coni- ' 
manded the French army, which was extremely 
numerous* and well appointed, (Considering the 
distress of that kingdom. Indeed, the number 
was augmented by this distress; for many 
thousands saved themselves from dying of hun¬ 
ger, by carrying arms in the service. The 
inareschal having assembled all his forces, 
passed the Scheldt, and encamped at Boucham, 
declariug^SiafcAe would give battle to the con¬ 
federates : an alteration was immediatelynmde 
in the disposition of the allies, and proper pre¬ 
cautions takeu for his reception. He advanced j 
in order of battle; but having viewed the situ- j 
ation of the confederates, he inarched hack to 
the Heights of St. Lawrence, where he fixed 
his camp. His aim was, by continual alarms, 
to interrupt the siege of Douay, which was 
vigorously defended by a numerous garrison, 
under the command of monsieur Albergotti, 
who mode a number of successful sallies, in 
which the besiegers lost a great number of 
men. They were likewise repulsed in several 
assaults; but still proceeded with• unremitted 
vigour, until the besieged being reduced to the 
last extremity, were obligen .to capitulate on 
the twenty-sixth of Jun£, fifty days after the 
trenches had been opened. The generals find¬ 
ing it impracticable to attack the enemy, who 
were posted within strong lines from Arras to¬ 
wards Miramont, resolved to besiege Bet 1 nine, 
which was invested on the fifteenth day of July, 
and surrendered on the twenty-ninth of August. 
Villars marched out of his iutrenchmcnts with 
a view to raise the siege; but lie did not think 
proper to hazard an engagement: some warm 
skirmishes, however, happened between the fo¬ 
ragers of the two armies. After the reduction 
of Bethune, the allies besieged at one lime 
the towns of Aire and St. Venaut, which 
were taken without much difficulty. Then 
the armies broke up, and marched into winter 
quarters. 

KING CHARLES obtains a VICTORY at 

SARAGOSSA, and enters MADRID. 

<- 

The campaign on the Rhine whs productive 
of no military event; nor was any thing of 
consequence transacted in Piedmont. The 
duke of Savoy beingUndisposed and out of 
humour, the command of the forces stilr con¬ 
tinued vested in count Thaun, who endea¬ 
voured to pass the Alps, and penetrated into 
Dauphin^; but the duke of Berwick had cast 
np intrenchnients in the mountains, and taken 
#uch precautions to guard them, as baffled all 


the attempts of the imperial general. Spain 
was much more fruitful of military incidents. 
The horse and dragoons in the army of king 
Charles, headed by general Stanhope, attacked 
the whole tavalry of tLe enemy at Almcnuara. 
Stanhope charged in person, and with his own 
hand slew general Aniessaga, who commanded 
the guards of Philip. The Spanish horse were 
entirely routed, together with nine battalions 
that escaped by favour of the darkness; and 
the main body of the army retired with pre¬ 
cipitation to Lerida. /General Staremberg pur¬ 
sued them to Saragossa, where he found them 
drawn up in order of battle; and an engage¬ 
ment ensuing on the ninth day of August, the 
enemy were totally defeated: five thousand of 
their men were killed, seven thousand takeu, 
together with all their artillery, and a great 
number of colours and standards. King Charles 
entered Saragossa in triumph, while PriilipAvith 
tfce wreck of his army retreated to Madrid. 
Having sent his queen and son to Victoria, he 
retired to Valladolid, in order to collect his 
scattered forces, so as to form another army. 
The good fortune of Charles was of short dura¬ 
tion. Stanhope proposed that be should im¬ 
mediately secure Pampeluna, the only pass by 
which the French king could send troop? to 
Spain; but this salutaiy scheme was rejected. 
King Charles proceeded to Madrid, which was 
deserted by all the grandees; and he had the 
mortification to see that the Castilians were 
universally attached to his competitor. 

BATTLE OF V1LLAVICIOSA. 

While his forces continued cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the king of France, 
at the request of Philip, sent the duke de 
Vcndonie to take the command oi the Spanish 
army, whirl! was at the same time reinforced 
by detachments of French troops. Vcudome's 
reputation was so high, and hi* person so be¬ 
loved by the soldiery, that his presence was 
almost equivalent, to an army. A great uum- 
ber of volunteers immediately assembled to 
signalize themselves under the eye of this re- 
novyned general. The Castilians were inspired 
with fr<esh courage, and made surprising efforts 
in favour of their sovereign; so that in less 
thapthree months after his defeat at Saragossa, 
he w as in a condition to go in quest of his rival. 
Charles, on the other hand, was totally ne¬ 
glected by the courts of Vienna aiul Great 
Britain, which took no steps to supply his 
wants, or enable him to prosecute the advan¬ 
tages he had gained. In the beginning of 
November his army inarched back to Sara¬ 
gossa, and was cantoned in the ncighlwurhood 
of Cifuentes, where Staremberg established his 
head quarters. General Stanhope, with the 
British forces, was quartered in the little town 
of Brihuega, where, on the twenty-seventh dav 
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of the month, he found himself suddenly sur* 
rounded by the whole Spanish army. As the 
place was not tenable, aud he had very little 
ammunition, he was obliged, after a short but 
vigorous resistance, to capitulate, aifcl surrender 
himself and all his forces prisoners of war, to 
the amount of two thousand men, including 
three lieutenant-generals, one major-general, 
one brigadier, with all the colonels and officers 
o£ the respective regiments. He was greatly 
censured for having allowed himself to be sur¬ 
prised ; for if*he had placed a guard upon # the 
neighbouring hills, according to the advice of 
general Carpenter, he might have received 
notice of the enemy’s approach time enough 
to retire to Cifucntes. Thither he had detached 
his aide-du camp, with an account of his situ¬ 
ation, on the appearance of the Spanish army; 
and Starcmherg immediately assembled his 
forces. About eleven in the forenoon they 
began to march towards Brihuega; but tft? 
roads were so bad, that night overtook them 
before they reached the heights in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that place. Staremberg is said to 
lime loitered away his time unnecessarily, from 
motives of cn*v to the English general, who 
had surrendered before bis arrival. The troops 
lay all night on their arms near Viilaviciosa, 
aud on the twenty-ninth were attacked by the 
enemy, who doubled their number, btarem- 
Ijerg's left wing was utterly defeated, all the 
in tan try that composed it having been cither 
cut in pieces or taken ; but the victors instead 
of following Uie blow, began to plunder the 
baggage; and Starernberg with his right wins: 9 
fought their left with surprising \alonr and 
perseverance till night. Then they retire*} in 
disorder, leaving him master of the field of 
battle and of all their artillery. Six. thousand 
of the enemy were killed on the spot; but the 
allies had suffered so severely that the general 
could not maintain his ground. tye ordered 
the cannon to he nailed up, and marched tt> 
Saragossa, from whence he retired to Catalonia. 
Thither he was pursued by the duke de Veu- 
doine, who reduced fealaguer, in which he had 
left a garrison, and compelled him to take 
shelter under the walls of Barcelona. * Af. tlfls 
period the duke de Noailles invested Ginanne, 
which he reduced notwithstanding tin*severity 
of the weather ; so that Philip from a fugitive, 
became in three months ahgolutc master of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, except the pro\ ince of 
Catalonia, and ever/that lay open to his incur¬ 
sions. Nothing of consequence was achieved on 
the side of Portugal, from whence the earl of 
Galway returned to England by the queen's 
permission. The operations of the British 
fleet, during this summer, were so inconsi¬ 
derable as scarce to deserve notice. Sir John 
Norris commanded in the Mediterranean, and 
with a view to support the Camisars, who 
were in arps in the Ovennes, sailed to Port 


Cette, within a league of Marseilles, and at 
the distance of fifteen from the insurgents. 
The place surrendered, without opposition, to 
about seven hundred men that landed under 
the command of m^jorgeneral Suissan, a na¬ 
tive of Lan^pedoc. He likewise made himself 
master of the town andfcastle of Eyde; but 
the duke de Noailles advancing with a body of 
forces to join a lie duke de RoqutTaire, who 
commanded in those parts, the English aban¬ 
doned their conquests, and reimbarked with 
precipitation. After the battle of Pultowa 
the czar of Muscovy reduced^11 Livonia ; hut 
he and king Augustus agreed to a neutrality 
for Pomerania. The king of Sw^en con¬ 
tinued at Bender, and the grtiTfid signor in- 
teresfbd himself so much in favour of that 
prince, as to declare war against the Emperor 
of Russia. Hostilities were carried on between 
the Swedish and Danish fleets with variouy 
success. The malcontents in Hungary sus¬ 
tained repeated losses during the summer; 
but they were encouraged to maintain*the 
war by the rupture between the Ottoman 
Porte anti Russia. They were flattered with 
hopes of auxiliaries from the Turks ; and ex¬ 
pected engineers and money lroin the French 
monarch. 

THE WHIG MINISTRY DISGRACED. 

In ^England, t4ie effects of those intrigues 
whicdi had been formed against the whig mi¬ 
nisters began to appear. The trial of bache- 
verel had excited a popular spirit of aversion 
to those whg favmyed the dissenter**. From 
all parts of the kingdom •addresses were pre- 
sentedeto the queen, censuring all resistance 
as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon anti- 
monarchical and republican principles. At the 
same tune counter-addresses were procured 
hv the whirs extolling the revolution, and 
magnifying the conduct of the present parlia¬ 
ment. Thrown began to express her attach- 
mentnto the tones, by mortify mg the duke of 
Marlborough. Upon the death of the earl of 
Essex she wrote to the general, desiring that 
the legimcnt which had been commanded by 
timt nobleman should be given to Mr Hill, 
brother to Mrs. Masham, who had supplanted 
the dutchess of Marlborough in the queen’s 
friendship, and was^n effect, the source of this 
politicalYevol^tion. The duke represented to 
her majesty, in person, the prejudice that 
would redound teethe service from the promo¬ 
tion of such a young officer over the heads of 
a great many brave men* who had exhibited 
repeated proofs of valour and capacity. He 
expostulated with his sovereign on this ex¬ 
traordinary mark of partial regard to the 
brother of Mrs.*Ma*hain, which he could not 
help considering as a declaration against him¬ 
self and his family, who had so much cause to 
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complain of that lady's malice and ingratitude. 
To this remonstrance the queen made no other 
reply, but that he would do well to consult 
his friends. The earl of Godolphin enforced 
his friend*s arguments, though without effect; 
and the duke retired in disgust # to Windsor. 
The queen appeared %t council without taking 
the least notice of his absence, which did not 
fail to alarm the whole whig faction. Several 
noblemen ventured to speak to her majesty 
on the subject, and explain the bad conse¬ 
quences of disoblrging a man who had done 
such eminent services to the nation. She told 
them his services were still fresh in her me¬ 
mory; aacj, that she retained all her former 
kindness for'Tis person. Hearing, however, 
that a popular clamour was raised, anfPthat 
the house of commons intended to pass some 
votes that would be disagreeable to her and 
her titow counsellors, she ordered the earl of 
Godolphin to write to the duke, to dispose of 
the regiment as he should think proper, and 
retiiVn to town immediately. Before he re¬ 
ceived this intimation he had sent a letter 
to the queen ; desiring she would permit him 
to retire from business. In answer to this pe¬ 
tition, she assured him his suspicions were 
gtmndless, and insisted upon his coming to 
council. The dutches* demanded an audience 
of her majesty, on pretence of vindicating her 
own character from some aspersions. She 
hoped to work upon tl\e qnven’s tenderness, 
and retrieve the influence she had lost, • She 
protested, argued, wept, and supplicated ; hut 
the queeif* was too well pleased with her own 
deliverance from the tyranny o^ the others 
friendship, to incuryich slavery for the future. 
All the humiliation of the dutchess served only 
to render herself the more contemptible. The 
queen heard her without exhibiting the least 
sign of emotion, and all she would vouchsafe, 
was a repetition of these words, “ You desired 
no answer, and you shall have none alluding 
to an expression in a letter sV^had received 
from the dutchess. As an additional mertifi- 
cation to the ministry, the office of lord cham¬ 
berlain was transferred from the duke of Kent 
to the duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately 
voted with the tories, and maintained an in¬ 
timacy of correspondence with Mr. Harley. 
The interest of the duke of Marlborough was 
not even sufficient to present the dismissal of 
his own son-in-law, the earl <£f Sunderland, 
from the post of secretary of state, iq which 
he was succeeded by lord Dartmouth. 

The queen was ge^rally applauded for thus 
asserting her just prerogative, and Setting 
herself free from an arbitrary cabal, by which 
she had been so long kept in dependence. The 
duke of Beaufort went to court on this occa¬ 
sion, and told her majesty, bfc was extremely 
glad that he could now salute her queen in 
reality. The whole whig party were justly 


alarmed at these alterations. The directors 
of the Bank represented to her majesty the 
prejudice that would undoubtedly accrue to 
public credit from a change of the ministry. 
The einperior and the states-general interposed 
in this domestic revolution. Their ministers 
at London presented memorials, explaining 
| in what manner foreign affairs would be in* 
fluenced by an alteration in the British minis¬ 
try, The queen assured them, that, whatever 
changes might be made, the duke qf Marl¬ 
borough should be osintinued in his employ* 
ments. In the mouth of August the earl of 
Godolphin was divested of his office, and the 
treasury put in commission, subjected to the 
direction of Harley, appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer and under-treasurer. The 
| earl of Rochester was declared president of 
| the council, in the room of lord Somers: the 
staff of lord Steward being taken front the 
efuke of Devonshire, was given to the duke of 
Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle was removed 
from the secretary’s office, to make way for 
Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancellor 
having resigned the great seal, it was first put 
in commission, and afterward*, given to sir 
Simon llareourt. The earl of Wharton sur¬ 
rendered his commission of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, which the queen conferred on the 
duke of Ormond. The earl of Oriord with¬ 
drew himself from the board of admiralty; 
and Mr. George Granville was appointed se¬ 
cretary of war, in the room of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. The command of tht» forces in Por¬ 
tugal was bestowed upon the earl of Portmore: 
the duke of Hamilton was appointed lord 
lieutenant of the county palatine of Lancaster. 
In a word, there was not one whig left in any 
office of state, except the duke of Marlborough, 
who would have renounced his command, had 
not he been earnestly dissuaded by his parti¬ 
cular friends from taking such a step as might 
have been prejudicial to the interests of the 
nation. That the triumph of the tories might 
be complete, the queen dissolved the whig par¬ 
liament, after such precautions were taken as 
could not fail to influence the new election in 
favour of the other party. 

ToAhis end nothing so effectually contributed 
as {lid the trial of Sacheverel, who was used 
as sin instrument and tool to wind and turn 
the passions of the, vulgar. Having been pre¬ 
sented to a benefice in North Wales, he went 
in procession to that country, with all the 
pomp and magnificence of a sovereign prince 
He was sumptuously entertained by the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and different noblemen, who, 
while they worshipped him as the idol of their 
faction, could not help despising the object of 
their adoration. He was received in several 
towns by the magistrates of the corporation in 
their formalities, and often attended by a body 
of a thousand horse. At Bridgef^gjrth he was 
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met by Mr. Cre$well, at the head of four thou¬ 
sand horse, and the like number of persons on 
foot, wearing white knots edged with gold, and 
three leaves of gilt laurel in their hats. The 
hedges were for two miles dressed wRb garlands 
of flowers, and lined with people; and the 
steeples covered with streamers, flags, and 
colours. Nothing was heard but the cry of 
41 The church and Dr. Saeheverel.” The clergy 
nxere actuated by a spirit of enthusiasm, which 
seemed to spread like a contagion thiough all 
ranks and degrees of people, and had Such 
effect upon the elections for the new parlia¬ 
ment, that very few were returned as members 
but much as had distinguished themselves by 
their seal against the whig administration. 
Now the queen had the pleasure to see all the 
offices of state, the lieutenancy of Loudon, the 
management of corporations, and the direction 
of both houses of parliament iu the hands of 
the tories. When these met on the twentf- 
fifth day of November, Mr. Bromley was chosen 
speaker without opposition. The queen, in her 
speech, recommended the prosecution of the 
war with vigour, especially in Spain. She de¬ 
clared herself*resolved to support the church 
of England; to preserve the British constitu¬ 
tion according to the union; to maintain the 
indulgence by law allowed to scrupulous con¬ 
sciences ; and to employ none but such as 
were heartily attached to the protestant suc¬ 
cession in the house of Hanover. The lords, 
iu their address, promised to concur in all rea- 
tonablc measures towards procuring an honour¬ 
able peace. The commons were more warn* 
and hearty in their assurances, exhorting her 
majesty to discountenance all such 'princi¬ 
ples and measures as had lately threatened 
her royal crown and dignity; measures, which 
whenever they might prevail, would prove 
fatal to the whole constitution, bofh in church 
and state. After this declaration they pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the estimates and cheerfully 
granted the supplies for the ensuing year, part 
of which was raised by two lotteries. In the 
house of peers, the earl of Scarborough moved 
that the thanks of the house should be returned 
to the duke of Marlborough ; but th«? duke*of 
Argyle made some objections to the nation, 
and the general's friends, dreading the conse¬ 
quence of putting the question, postpone^ he 
consideration of this profjpsal until the duke 
should return from file continent. The earl 
of Peterborough wfls appointed ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary to the imperial court: the earl of 
Rivers was sent in the same quality to Hanover: 
Mr. Richard Hill was nominated envoy extra¬ 
ordinary to the United Provinces, as well as to 
the council of state appointed for the govern¬ 
ment of the Spanish Netherlands, in the room 
of lieutenant-general Cadogan. Meredith, Ma¬ 
cartney, and Honeywood, were deprived of 
their regj^nents, because in their cups they 


had drank confusion to the enemies of the duke 
of Marlborough. 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH INSULTED. 

This nobleman arrived in England towards 
the latter end of Decedtber. He conferred 
about balf an hour in private with the queen, 
and next morning assisted at a coiflmittee of 
the privy council. Her majesty gave him to un¬ 
derstand, that he needed not expect the thanks 
of the parliament as formerly; and told him 
she hoped he would live well tjilh her ministers. 
He expressed no resentment at the alterations 
which had been made; but resolved to ac¬ 
quiesce in the queen's pleasure, nnd retain the 
command of the army on her own terms. On 
the second day of January, the queen sent a 
message to both houses, intimating that there 
bad lieen an action in Spain to the disadtffitnge 
of king Charles: that the damage mviug 
fallen particularly on the English forces, she 
had given direct ions for sending and procuring 
troops to repair their loss, and hoped the par¬ 
liament would approve her conduct. Both 
houses seized this opportunity of venting their 
spleen against the old ministry. The history 
of England is disgraced by the violent conduct 
of two turbulent factions, wliicli, iu their turn, 
engrossed the administration, and legislative 
power. The parliamentary strain was quite 
alterifl. One c#1i hardl) conceive how rcso- 
luthtus so widely different could be taken on 
the same subject, with any shadow of reason 
and decorum. Marlborough who tout a few 
months before had been so highly extolled and 
caressed by the representJtivcs of the people, 
was njjw become the object of parliamentary 
hatred and censure, though no sensible alter¬ 
ation had happened in his conduct or success. 
That hero, who had retrieved the glory of the 
British arm®, won so many battles, subdued 
such a number of towns and districts, humbled 
the pride am^^jeched the ambition of France, 
secugpd the liberty of Europe, and, as it were, 
chained victory to his chariot wheels, was in a 
few weeks dwindled into an ohject of contempt 
and derision. He was ridiculed iu public 
libels, and reviled in private conversation. In¬ 
stances were every where repeated of his fraud, 
avarice, and extortion ; bi9 insolence, cruelty, 
ambition, and misconduct; even his courage 
was calked iu quesffon; and this consummate 
general was represented as the lowest of man¬ 
kind. So unstable is the popularity of every 
character that fluctuates between two oppo¬ 
site tides of faction. ' 

ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR IN SPAIN. 

The lords, in their answer to the queen's 
message, declared, that as the misfortune in 
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Spain might have been occasioned by some 
preceding mismanagement, they would use 
their utmost eudeavotus to discover it, so as 
to prevent the like for the future. They set 
on foot an enquiry concerning the affairs of 
Spain; and the earl of Peterborough being 
examined before tht* committee, imputed all 
the miscarriages ill the course of that war to 
the earl Galway and geuerakStauliope. Not¬ 
withstanding the defence of Galway, which 
was clear and convincing, the house resolved, 
that the carl oft, Peterborough had given a 
faithful ami honourable account of the councils 
of war in Valencia: that the earl of Galway, 
lord Tyrpwley, and general Stanhope, in ad¬ 
vising an offensive war, had been the unhappy 
occasion of the battle at Almanza, the source of 
our misfortunes in Spain, and one great cause 
of the disappointment of the expedition to 
Toni* concerted with her majesty. They 
voted^hat the prosecution of an offensive war 
in Spain was approved and directed by the mi¬ 
nisters, who were, thevefure, justly blameable, 
as having contributed to all our misfortunes in 
Spain, and to the disappointment of the expe¬ 
dition against Toulon: that the carl of Peter¬ 
borough, during his command in Spain, had 
ptifunned many great and eminent services; 1 
and if his opinion had been followed, it might j 
have prevented the misfortunes that ensued 
Then the duke of Buckingham moved, that the 
thanks of the house shpultUbe given to the 
earl, for his remarkable and eminent services ; 
and, these he actually received from the mouth 
of the lot el-keeper Harcourt, who took this 
opportunity to diop some oblique, reflections 
upon the mercenary.disposition of the duke 
of Marlborough. The house, proeeecbjig in 
the enquiry, passed another vole, impoiting, I 
that the late ministry had been negligent in 
managing the Spanish war, to the great pre¬ 
judice of the nation. Finding that the Por¬ 
tuguese troops were posted on the right of the 
English at the battle of Altv^yja, they re¬ 
solved, that the earl of Galway, in yielding 
this point, had acted contrary to the honour 
of the imperial crown of Great Britain. These 
resolutions they included in ail address to the 
queen, who had been present during the de¬ 
bates, which were extremely violent; and to 
every separate vote was attached a severe pro¬ 
test, These were not the proceedings of can¬ 
dour and national justice, but the ebullitions 
of party zeal and rancorous animosity. 

While the lords were employed in this en¬ 
quiry, the commons examined certain abuses 
which had crept into the management the 
navy; and some censures were passed upon 
certain persons concerned in contracts for 
Victualling the seamen. The inhabitants of 
St.Olave's and other parishes presented a pe¬ 
tition, complaining that a great number of 
Palatines, inhabiting one house, might pro¬ 


duce among them a contagious distemper; 
and in time become a charge to <lie public, as 
they were destitute of all visible means of sub¬ 
sistence. 7'liis petition had been procured by 
the tones, that the house of commons might 
have another handle for attacking the late 
ministry. A committee was appointed to en¬ 
quire upou what invitation or encouragement 
those Palatines had come to England. The 
papers relating to this affair being laid before 
them by the queen's order, and perused, the 
house resolved, lhat fihe inviting and bringing 
o\er the poor Palatines of all religions, at the 
public expense, was an extravagant and un¬ 
reasonable charge to the kingdom, and atcan- 
dalous misapplication of the public money, 
tending to the ineiease and oppression of the 
poor, and of dangerous consequence to the 
constitution in church and state; and, that 
whoever ad\ised their being brought over was 
an enemy to the queen ami kingdom. Ani¬ 
mated by the heat of tins enquiry, they passed 
the hill to repeal the act for a g t neral natu¬ 
ralization of all protestants; but this was re¬ 
jected in tlie house of lords. Another bill was 
enacted into a law, importing, that no person 
should be deemed qualified for representing 
a county in parliament, unh ss he possessed 
an estate of six hundred pounds a-ye.ir; and 
restricting the qualification of burgess to hall 
that sum. The design of this hill was to ex¬ 
clude trading people fiom the house of com¬ 
mons, and to lodge the legislative power with 
the land-holders. A third act passed, permit¬ 
ting the importation of French wine in neutral 
buttons : a bill against which the wings loudly 
exclaimed, as a national evil, and a scandalous 
compliment to the enemy. 

HARLEY STABBED AT THE COUNCIL 
BOARD. 

9 

•A violent party in the house of commons 
began to look upon Harley as a lukewarm 
tory, because he would not enter precipitately 
into all their factious measures; they even 
began to suspect his principles, when his 
credit*was re-established by a very siugular 
accident. Guiscard, the French partisan, of 
whqjn mention hath already beeu made, 
thought himself very ill rewarded for his 
services, with a precarious pension of four 
hundred pounds, which he enjoyed from the 
queen*s bounty. He had been renounced by 
St. John, the former companion of his plea¬ 
sures : he had in vain endeavoured to obtain 
an audience of the queen, with a view to de¬ 
mand more considerable appointments. Harley 
,was his enemy', and all access to her majesty 
was denied. Enraged at these disappointments, 
he attempted to make his peace with the court 
of France, and offered his services, in a letter 
to one Moreau, a banker, in Paris. This 
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packet, which he endeavoured to transmit by 
the way of Portugal, was intercepted, and a 
warrant issued out to apprehend him for 
high-treason. When the rtiessengw disarmed 
him in St. James's Park, he exhibited marks 
of guilty confusion and despair, and tagged 1 
that he would kill him directly. Being con¬ 
veyed to the Cockpit, in a sort of frensy, he 
perceived a penknife lying upon a table, and 
took it up without being perceived by the 
atteiid;ftits, A committee of council was •im¬ 
mediately summoned, and Guiscard brought 
before them to be examined. Finding that his 
correspondence with Moreau was discovered, 
he dasired to speak in private with secretary 
St.John, whom, in all piobabihtv, he had 
resolved to assassinate. His request being re¬ 
fused, he said, 44 That's hard! not one word !" 
St. Jyhn being out of his reach, he stepped up 
to Mr, Harley, and exclaiming, “ Have 
thee, thru!” stabbed him in the breast with 
the penknife which he had concealed. The 
instrument broke upon the bone, without 
penetrating into the cavity: nevertheless, he 
repeated the blow with such force, that the 
chancellor of l\ie exchequer fell to the ground. 
Secretary St.John, seeing him fall, cried out, 
tl The villain has killed Mr. Harley ! M and drew 
his sword. Several other members followed 
his example, and wounded Guiscard m several 
places. Yet be made a desperate defence, until 
he was overpowered by the messengers and ser¬ 
vants, and conveyed from the council-chamber, 
which he had filled with terror, tumult, anil 
confusion. His wounds, though dangerous, 
vverfc not mortal; hut he died of a gangrene 
occasioned by the bruises he had sustained. 
This attempt upon the life of Harley, by a 
person who wauled to establish a traitorous 
coriespondenre with France, extinguished the 
suspicions of those who began to doubt that 
minister's integrity. The two houses of par¬ 
liament, in an addicss to the queen, declared 
their btlief, that Mr. Harley’s fidelity to her 
majesty, and un\ for her service, had drawn 
upon him the hatred of all the ahettois of po¬ 
pery and faction, 4 They besought heranaje^y 
to take all possible care ol her sacred person ; 
ami, for that purpose, to give directions for 
earning papists to be removed from the e£ies 
of Loudon and Westminster A proclamation 
was published, ordering the laws to be strictly 
put in execution against papists. When Harley 
Appeared in the house of commons after his 
recovery, he was congratulated upon it hy the 
speaker, in a florid and fulsome premeditated 
speech. An act was passed, decreeing, that 
ail attempt upon the life of a privy-counsellor 
should he felony without benefit of clergy. 
The earl of Rochester dying, Harley became 
sole minister, was created Baron of Wigmore, 
fUd raised to the rank of earl, by the noble and 
ancient title of Oxford and Mortimer • to crown 


his prosperity, he was appointed lord-treasurer, 
and vested with the supreme administration 
of affairs. 

DEATH OF THE EMPEROR. 1711. 

The commons empowered certain persons 
to examine a|j the grants made* by king 
William, and report the value of them, as 
well as the considerations upon which they 
were- made. Upon their report a hill was formed 
and passed that house ; but # the lords rejected 
it at the first reading. TheiF next step was to 
examine the public accounts, with a view to 
fix an imputation on the eail pf Gbrlolphin. 
They voted, that above five aud thirty millions 
of the money granted by parliament remained 
unaccounted for. This sum, however, included 
some accounts in the reigns of king Charles 
and king William. One half of the whole was 
charged to Mr. Bridges, the pay-maslcr, who 
had actually accounted for all the nion^ be 
had received, except about three millions, 
thoughthese accounts had not passed through 
the auditor's office. The commons afterwards 
proceeded to enquire into the debts of the navy, 
that exceeded five millions, which, with many 
other debts, were thrown into one stock, 
amounting to nine millions four hundred and 
seventv-one thousand three bundled and 
twenty-five pouiyfc. A fund was funned for 
jmiitg an interest oi*annuity of -ix per cent, 
until the principal should be discharged; and 
vvnli tins was granted a monopoly*>f a pro¬ 
jected trade in the South Sea, vested in the 
proprh torsSf navy*hilK, debentures, and otbei 
public securities, which \fere incorporated for 
thU purpose. Such was the origin of the 
South Sea Company, founded upon a chimerical 
Supposition, that the English would he per¬ 
mitted to trade upon the coast of Peru in the 
West Indies. Perhaps, the new niiuistiy hoped 
to obtain ti ns pe rmission, as an equivalent for 
theii^abandoning the interest of king Chailes, 
with respect to hi.s pretensions upon Spain. 
By this time the empeior Joseph had died of 
the small-pox without male i>*ue; so that his 
brother's immediate aim was to succeed him on 
the imperial throne. This event was, on the 
twentieth day of April, communicated hy a 
message from the queen to both houses. She 
told them, that a*- states-general had con¬ 
curred with hTr in a resolution to support the 
house of Austria; aud that they had already 
taken such meftures as would secure the 
election of Charles as head of the empire. 

The house of commons, in order to demon- 
strati* th-dr attachment to the church, in con¬ 
sequence of an address from the lower house 
of convocation, and a quickening message from 
the queen, passed a bill for building fifty new 
churches in the suburbs of London and West- 
minter and appropriated for this purpose the 
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duty upon coals, which had been granted for 
the building of St. Paul’s, now finished. This 
imposition was continued until it should raise 
the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. At the close of the session, the com¬ 
mons presented a remonstrance ?>r represent-* 
ation to the queen, in which they told her, that 
they had *iot only raised the necessary supplies, 
but also discharged the heavy debts of which 
the nation had so long and justly complained. 
They said, that, in tracing the causes of this 
debt, they had discovered fraud, embezzlement, 
and misapplication of the public money: that 
they who of late years bad the management of 
the treasury were guilty of a notorious breach of 
trust and injustice to the nation, in allowing 
above thirty millions to remain unaccounted for; 
a purposed omission that looked like a design to 
conceal embezzlements. They begged her ma- 
iesty would give immediate directions for com¬ 
pelling the several imprest accountants speedily 
to pass their accounts. They expressed their 
hope, that such of the accountants has had ne¬ 
glected their duty in prosecuting their accounts, 
ought no longer to be intrusted with the public 
money. They affirmed, that from all these evil 
practices and worse designs of some persons, 
who bad, by false professions of love to their 
country, insinuated themselves into her royal j 
favour, irreparable mischief would have ac¬ 
crued to the public, had not : qjpv majesty* in her 
great wisdom, seasonably discovered thejatal 
tendency of such measures, and removed from 
the administration those who had so ill answered 
her majesty's favourable opinion, and iu so 
many instances grossly abused ttie trust re¬ 
posed in them. They observed, that her people 
could with greater patience have suffered the 
manifold injuries done to themselves, by the 
frauds and depredations of such evil ministers* 
had not the same men proceeded to treat her 
sacred person with unduti fulness and disregard. 
This representation being circulated through 
the kingdom, produced the desired effect of 
inflaming the minds of the people against the 
late ministry. Such expedients were become 
necessary for the execution of Oxford's pro¬ 
ject, which was to put a speedy end to a war 
that had already subjected the people to 
grievous oppression, and even accumulated 
heavy burdens to be transmitted to their pos¬ 
terity. The nation wag inspired by.iextrava- 
gant ideas of glory and conquest, even to a rage 
of war-making; so that the new ministers, 
in order to dispel those dafigerous chimeras, 
were obliged to take measures for excit^ig 
their indignation and contempt against those 
persons whom they had formerly idolized as 
their heroes aud patriots. On the twelfth day 
of June, the queen, having given the royal 
assent to several public and private bills, made 
an affectionate speech to both houses. She 
thanked the commons, in the warmest expres¬ 


sions, for having complied with all her desires; 
for having baffled the expectations of her ene¬ 
mies in finding supplies for the service of the 
ensuing y<*ar; in having granted greater sums 
than were ever given to any prince in one 
session; and in having settled funds for the 
payment of the public debts, so that the 
credit of‘ the nation was restored. She ex¬ 
pressed her earnest concern for the succession 
of the house of Hanover; and her fixed reso¬ 
lution to support and encourage the cfiurch of 
England as by law established. Then the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE CONVOCATION. 

Of the convocation which was assembled 
with the new parliament, the lower house 
chose Dr. Atterbury their prolocutor. He 
as an enterprising ecclesiastic, of extensive 
learning, acute talents, violently attached to 
tory principles, and intimately connected with 
the prime minister, Oxford ; so that he directed 
all the proceedings in the lower house of 
convocation, in concert with that minister. 
The queen, in a letter to the archbishop, sig¬ 
nified her hope, that the consultations of the 
clergy might be of use to repress the attempts 
of loose and profane persons. She sent a 
licence under the broad seal, empowering them 
to sit and do business in as ample a manner as 
ever had been granted since the reformation. 
They were ordered to lay before the queen an 
•account of the excessive growth of infidelity and 
hereby, as well as of other abuses, that neces¬ 
sary measures might be taken for a reform¬ 
ation. The bishops were purposely slighted 
and overlooked, because they had lived in 
harmony with the late ministers. A committee 
being appointed to draw up a representation of 
the present state of the church and religion, 
Atterbury undertook the task, aud composed 
a remonstrance that contained the most keen 
and severe strictures upon the administration, 
as it had been exercised since the time of 
the revolution. Another was penned by the 
bjshopstin more moderate terms; and several 
regulations were made, but in none of these 
did the two houses agree. They concurred, 
however, in censuring some tenets favouring 
Arianism,broached and supported by Mr. Whis- 
ton, mathematical professor in Cambridge. He 
had been expelled the university, and wrote a 
vindication of himself, dedicated to the con¬ 
vocation. The archbishop doubted whether 
*his assembly could ptoceed against a man fur 
heresy: the judges were consulted, and the 
majority of them gave in their opinion, that 
the convocation bad a jurisdiction. Four of 
them professed the contrary sentiment, which 
they maintained from the statutes made at 
the reformation. The queen, in a letter to 
the bishops, said, that as there was now imj 
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•loiiht of their jurisdiction, she expected they 
would proceed in the matter before them. 
Fresh scruples arising, they determined to ex¬ 
amine the book, without proceeding against 
the author, and this was censured accordingly. 
An extract of the sentence was sent to the { 
queen ; but she did not signify her pleasure on 
this subject and the affair remained in sus¬ 
pense. Whistoti published a work in four 
volumes, justifying bis doctrine, and main- 
tainiiigithat ^Jie apostolical constitutions were 
not only canonical, but ateo preferable in point 
of authority to the epistles and the gospels. 

ThcJDUKE of MARLBOROUGH continues 
io COMMAND the ALLIED ARMY. 

The new ministry had not yet determined 
to supersede the duke of Marlborough in the 
command of the army. This was a step which 
could not he taken without giving umbrage To 
the Dutch and other allies. He therefore set 
out for Holland in the month of February, 
after the queen had assured him, that he might 
depend upon the punctual payment of the 
forces. HaviRg conferred with the deputies of 
the states about the operations of the cam¬ 
paign, he, about the middle of April, assembled 
the army at Orchies, between Lisle and Don ay ; 
while mareschal de Villars drew together the 
French troops in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bray and Arras. Louis hurl by this time depo¬ 
pulated as well a? impoverished his kingdom ; 
yet his subjects still hocked to his standard 
with surprising spirit and attachment. Under 
the pressure of extreme misery they tittered 
not one complaint of their sovereign ; tout im¬ 
puted all their calamities to the pride and 
obstinacy of the allies. Exclusive of all the 
other impositions that were laid upon that 
people, they consented to pay the tenth penny 
of their whole substance; hut all their efforts 
of loyalty and affection to their prince would 
have been ineffectual, had not the merchants 
of the kingdom, bv the permission of Philip, 
undertaken repeated voyages to the South 
Sea, from whence they brought homejunmensc 
treasures; while the allies took no steps for 
intercepting these supplies, though rftithing 
could have been more easy for the English 
than to deprive the enemy of this great re¬ 
source, and convert flt to their own advantage. 
Had a squadron yf ships been annually em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, the subjects of France 
and Spain must have been literally starved, and 
Louis obliged to submit to such terms as fjie 
confederates might have thought proper to im¬ 
pose. Villars had found means to assemble a 
very numerous army, with which he encamped 
behind the river Sanset, in such an advan¬ 
tageous post as could not be attacked with any 
prospect of success. Meanwhile the duke of 
Marlborough passed the Scarpe, and formed 
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his camp between Douay and Bouchain, where 
he was joined by prince Eugene on the twenty- 
third day of May. This general, however, did 
not remain long in the Netherlands. Under¬ 
standing that detachments had been made from 
the army of J/illars to the Rhine, and that the 
elector of Bavaria intended to act in the em¬ 
pire, the prince, by order from the court ot 
Vienna, marelted towards the Upper Rhine 
with the imperial and Palatine troops, to se¬ 
cure Germany. The duke of Marlborough 
repassing the Scarpe, encamped in the plains of 
Lens, from whence he advanced towards Aire, 
as if lie had intended to attack the French lines 
in that quarter. These lines beginning at 
Bouchain on the Schelde, were continued 
along the Sanset and the Scarpe to Arras and 
thence along the Upper Scarpe to ( aziche. 
They were defended by redoubts and other 
works, in such a maimer, that Villars judged 
they were impregnable, and called them the 
AT* plus uiirU of Marlborough. 

This* nobleman advancing within two lezfgucs 
of the French lines, ordered a great number of 
fascines to he made, declaring he would attack 
them the next morning; so that Villars drew 
all his forces on that side, in full expectations 
of an engagement. The duke, on the suppo¬ 
sition that the passage of the Sanset by Arleux 
would he left unguarded, had ordered the 
genesis Ladoga^ and Hompesch to assemble 
twenty battalias ajid seventeen squadrons 
froiR l)(iua) and the neighbouring garrisons to 
march to Arleux, where they should endeavour 
to pass the Sanset. Brigadier SuttRn was de¬ 
tached with the artillery *yid pontoons, to lay 
bridges over the canal •near Goulezrn, and 
over the Scarpe at \ itry, while the duke, with 
the whole confederate army began his march 
for the same place about nine in the evening. 
He proceeded with such expedition, that by 
five in the morning he passed the ri\er at 
Vitrvj There he received intelligence, that 
Hompescli li ’ ini fr t aken possession of the passes 
on Ac Sanset ami Schelde without opposition, 
the enemy having withdrawn their detach¬ 
ments from that side, just as he had imagined. 
He himself, with his vanguard of fifty squad¬ 
rons, hastened his march towards Arleux, and 
before eight of the clock arrived at Baca- 
Bachuel, where in two hours he was joined by 
the heads of the columns into which he had 
divideef his iwfantry. Villars being certified of 
his intention, about two in the morning, de¬ 
camped with his#vhole army, and putting him¬ 
self at the head of the king’s household troops, 
marched all night with such expedition, that 
about eleven in the forenoon he was in sight 
of the duke of Marlborough, who had by this 
time joined count Hompesch. The French 
general immediately retreated to the main 
body of his army, which had advanced to the 
high road between Arras and Cambray, while 
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the allies encamped upon the Schelde, between carried. If we consider that the English ge- 
Oisy and Estrun, after a march of ten leagues ueral, in the execution of lps plan, was obliged 
without halting, scarce to be paralleled in to form lines, erect regular forts, raise bat- 
history. By this plan, so happily executed, teries, throw bridges over a river, make a 
the duke of Marlborough fairly outwitted causeway through a deep morass, provide for 
Viilars, and, without the loss of one man, en- the security of convoys against a numerous 


tered the lines which he had pronounced im¬ 
pregnable. This stroke of the English general 
was extofied as a master-piece df military skill, 
while Villars was exposed to the ridicule even 
of bis owit officers. The field-deputies of the 
stjites-geueral proposed that he should give 
battle to the enemy, who passed the Schelde at 
Creveeceur, in order to cover Bouchain; but 
the duk£ would not hazard an engagement, 
considering hbw much th$ army was fatigued 
by the long march ; and that any misfortune, 
while they continued within the French lines, 
might Be fatal. His intention was to besiege 
Bouchain ; an enterprise that was deemed im¬ 
practicable, inasmuch as the place was situated 
in a morass, strongly fortified, and defended by 
a numerous garrison, in the neighbourhood of 
an army superior in number to that of the 
allies. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
and the dissuasions of his own friends, he re¬ 
solved to undertake the siege; and, in the 
mean time, despatched brigadier Sutton to 
England, with an account of his having passed 
the French lilies; which was not at all agree¬ 
able to his enemies. They had prognosti¬ 
cated that nothing would be* done during this 
campaign, and began to insinuate that?'the 
duke could strike no stroke of importance 
without the assistance of prince Eugene. They 
now endeavoured to lessen the Hory of his 
success; and even tfcxcd him with having re¬ 
moved his camp from a convenient situation 
to a place where the troops were in danger of 
starving. Nothing could be more provoking 
than this scandalous malevolence to a great 
man who had done so much honour to his 
country, and was then actually exposing his 
life in her service. 

c 

BOUCHAIN REDUCED. 

On the tenth day of August Bouchain was 
invested, and the duke of Marlborough exerted 
himself to the utmost extent of his vigilance 
and capacity, well knowing the difficulties of 
the undertaking, and how j&uch his reputation 
would depend upon his successc Viifars had 
taken every precaution that his skill and ex¬ 
perience could suggest, to hafl|e the endeavours 
of the English general. He had reinforced the 
garrison to the number of six thousand chosen 
,*men, commanded by officers of known coinage 
„ *wd ability. He made some efforts to raise the 
iiege; but they were rendered ineffectual by 
the consummate prudence and activity of the 
duke of Marlborough. Then he laid a scheme 
for (surprising Douay, which likewise mis- 


army on one side, and the garrisons oi Condi 
and Valenciennes on the other, we must allow 
this was the boldest enterprise of the whole 
war: that it required all the fortitude, skill, 
and resolution of a great general, aw! all the 
valour and intrepidity of the confederate troops, 
who had scarce ever exhibited such amazing 
proofs of courage upon any other occasion as 
they now displayed at the siege of Boui;hain. 
In twenty days after the trenches were opened, 
the garrison were obliged to surrender them¬ 
selves prisoners of war; and this conquest was 
the last military exploit performed by the duke 
of Marlborough: the breaches of Bouchain 
were no sooner repaired than the opposite 
armies began to separate, ami the allied forces 
were quartered in the frontier towns, that they 
might be at hand to take the field early in the 
spring. They were now irj possession of the 
Maese, almost as' far as the SJuubre; of the 
Schelde from Tournay; ami of the Lys as far 
as it is navigable. They had reduced Spanish 
(hu'ldcrlatul, Limburg, Brabant, Handers, and 
the greatest part of Hainault: they w^re mas¬ 
ters of the Scarpe; and, by the conquest of 
Bouchain, they bad opened to themselves a 
way into the very bowels of France. All these 
acquisitions were owing to the valour ami con¬ 
duct of the duke of Marlborough, who now 
returned to the Hague, and arrived in England 
about the middle of November. 

The DUKE or ARGYLE commands the 
BRITISH TROOPS in SPAIN. 

The qu«en had conferred the command of 
her forces in Spain upon the duke of Aigyle, 
who was recalled from the service in Flanders 
for that purpose. * He had long been at va¬ 
riance with the duke of Marlhotough; a cir¬ 
cumstance which recommended him the more 
strongly to the ministry. He landed at Bar 
celoii&on the twenty-ninth of May, and found 
the rBritish troops in the utmost distress for 
waift of subsistence. The treasurer had pro¬ 
mised to supply him literally; the commons 
had granted one million fivQ hundred thousand 
pounds for that service. All their hopes of 
success were fixed oil the campaign in that 
kingdom; and indeed the army commanded by 
the duke de Veudome was in such a wretched 
condition, that if Staremberg had been pro¬ 
perly supported by the allies, he might have 
obtained signal advantages. The duke of 
Argyle, having waited in vain for the promised 
remittances, was obliged to borrow money on 
his own credit, before the British troops could 
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take the fill. At length, Staremberg ad-1 
vauced towards the enemy, who attacked him 
at the pass of Prato del Rey, where they were 
repulsed with considerable damage. After this 
action the duke of Argyle was seizfd with a 
violent fever, and conveyed back to Barcelona. 
Vendnme invested the castle til Cardona, which 
was vigorously defended till tlie etui «>f De¬ 
cember, when a detachment being sent to the 
relief of the place, defeated the besiegers, 
killed tijo thousand on the spot, and took all 
their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. 
Staremberg was unable to follow the blow : 
the duke of Argyle t\rote pressing letters to the 
ministry, and loudly complained that be was 
altogether unsupported; hut all bis remon- 
tranccs were ineffectual: no remittances ar¬ 
rived; and he returned to Engiaud without 
having been able to attempt any thing of iin- 
portaiW*e. In September, king Charles, leaving 
his queen at Barcelona, set sail for Italy, aiuT 
at Milan had an interview with the duke of 
Savoy, where all disputes were compromised. 
That prince had forced his way into Savoy, 
and penetrated as far as the Rhine; but he 
suddenly halted in the middle of his career, 
and after a short campaign repa«sed the moun¬ 
tains. Prince Eugene, at the head of the 
German forces, protected the electors at Frank¬ 
fort from the designs of the enemy, and 
Charles was unanimously chosen cm pci or; the 
electors of Cologu and Bavaria having been 
excluded from voting, because they lay under 
the ban of the empire. The war between the 
Ottoman Porte and the Muscovites was of 
short duration. The czar advanced so far 4nto 
Moldavia, that he was cut off from all supplies, 
ami altogether in the power of his enemy. In 
thi* emergency, he found means to corrupt the 
grand \uir in private, while in public he pro¬ 
posed articles of peace that were accepted. 
The king of Sweden, who was in th*Turkish 
army, charged the vi/ir with t leathery, and* 
that minister was actually disgraced. The 
grand siguior threatened to renew the war; 
but he was appeased by the czars surrendering 
Asoph. 

• • 

EXPEDITION TO CANADA. • 

• 

Tup. English ministry had conceived great f*. 
pectations from an expi'diiiim against Quebec 
aud Placentia, in North America, planned by 
colonel NichoUon, who had, taken possession 
of Nova Scotia, and garrisoned Porte Royal, 
to w Inch he gave the name of Anapolis. He 
bad brought four Indian chiefs to England/ 
aud represented the advantages that would 
redound to the nation in point of commerce, 
should the French be expelled (ruin North 
America. The ministers relished the proposal. 
A body of five thousand men was embarked in 
transports, under the command of brigadier 


m 

Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham; and they sailed 
from Plymouth in the beginning of May, with 
a strong squadron of ships commanded by sir 
Hoveiulen Walker. At Boston in New Eng¬ 
land, they were joined by two regiments of 
provincials; #md about four thousand men, 
consisting of American planters, Palatines, and 
Indians, rendezvoused at Albany, in^irderto 
march by laud fhto Canada, while the fleet 
sailed up the river of that name. On the 
twenty-first day of August, they were exposed 
to a violent storm, and drive* among rocks, 
where eight transports perished, with about 
eight hundred men. The admiral immediately 
sailed back to Spanish-river bay, wher$ it was 
determined, in a council of war, that as the 
fleet and forces were victualled for ten weeks 
only, and they could not depend upon a supply 
of provisions from New England, they should 
return home, without making any further 
attempt. Such was the issue of this paltry 
expedition, intrusted to the direction of an. 
officer without talents and experience. 

In the Irish parliament held during the sum¬ 
mer, the duke of Ormond and the majority of 
the peers supported the tory interest, while 
the roiMnous expressed the warmest attach¬ 
ment to revolution principles. The two houses 
made strenuous representations, and passed 
severe resolutions against each other. After 
;be ses|ion, sir Constantine Pliipps, the chan¬ 
cellor, and generat Inpddsbv, were appointed 
justice in the absence of the duke of Ormond, 
who returned to England in the month of 
^November. In Scotland the Jacobites made 
no scruple ofc professing their principles and 
attachments to the pretentfer. The dutches! 
of Gulden presented the faculty of advocates 
with a silver medal, representing the chevalier 
tie St. George; and on the reverse the British 
islands, with the motto “ Rrdditte" After 
some debate, it was voted, by a majority of 
sixty-three voices against twelve, that the 
dm chess should Ae thanked for this token of 
her regard. This task was performed by Dun- 
dass of Arnistmm, who thanked her grace for 
having presented theni with a medal of their 
so\ereign lord the king; hoping, and being 
confident, that her grace would very soon hav»» 
an opportunity to compliment the faculty with 
a second medal, struck upon the restoration of 
the king aud royal family, upon the finishing 
rebellion* mumping tyranny, and wbiggery. 
An account of this transaction being laid be¬ 
fore the queen, th§ lord-advocate was ordered 
to enquire into the particulars. Then the 
faculty were so intimidated, that they dis¬ 
owned Dumbs*, and Horne his accomplice. 
They pretended that the affair of the media 
had been transacted by a party at an occa¬ 
sional meeting, and not by general consent; 
and by a solemn act they declared their aUacif- 
meat to the queen and the protestant tuccefr* 
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•loo. The court was satifted with this Atone¬ 
ment; but the resident from Hanover having 
presented a. memorial to the queen desiring 
that Dundass and his associates might be pro¬ 
secuted, the government removed sir David 
Dalrymple from hit office of lord-advocate, ort 
pretence of his having been too remiss in pro¬ 
secuting those delinquents; and no further 
enquiry was made into the affair. 

NEGOTIATION between the COURTS of 
FRANCE and ENGLAND. 

A 

For some time the negotiation for peace had 
been csfrried on between the court of France 
and the new ministers, who had a double aim 
In this measure; namely, to mortify the whigs 
and the Dutch, whom they detested, and to 
free their country from a ruinous war, which 
had all the appearance of becoming habitual 
to the constitution. They foresaw the risk 
' thgy would run by entering into such measures, 
should ever the opposite faction regain the 
ascendency: they knew the whigs would cm* 
ploy all their art and influence, which was 
very powerful, iu obstructing the peace, and in 
raising a popular clamour against the treaty. 
But their motives for treating were such as 
prompted them to undervalue all those diffi¬ 
culties and dangers. They hoped to obtain 
such advantages in point of commerce for the 
subjects of Great Brit&iu, as would silence all 
detraction: They did not doubt of being able 
to maintain the superiority which they had, 
acquired in parliament; and perhaps some of 
them cherished news in favouV of the pre¬ 
tender, whose suc6ession to the crown would 
have effectually established tbeir dominion 
over the opposite party. The earl of Jersey, 
who acted in concert with Oxford, sent a pri¬ 
vate message to the court of France, importing 
the queen’s earnest desire of peace, represent¬ 
ing the impossibility of a private negotiation, 
as the ministry was obliged tSTact with the ut¬ 
most circumspection, and desiring tha't Louis 
would propose to the Dutch a renewal of the 
conferences, in which case, the English pleni¬ 
potentiaries should have such instructions, 
that it would be impossible for the states-ge- 
nerr.l to prevent the conclusion of the treaty. 
This intimation was delivered by one Gualtier, 
an obscure priest, who'acted as chaplain to 
count Gallas, the imperial ambassador, and 
had been employed as a spy by the French 
ministry, since the comitencement of hos¬ 
tilities. His connexion with lord Jersey, was 
by means of that nobleman's lady, wh^ pro¬ 
cessed the Roman-catholic religion. His mes¬ 
sage was extremely agreeable to the court of 
Versailles. He returned to London, with a 
letter 6f compliment from the marquis de 
Torcy to the earl of Jersey, in which that 
Minister assured him of his master’s sincere 


f inclination for peace, though helras averse to 
a renewal of the conferences with the states* 
general. Gualtier wrote a letter to Versailles 
desiring, ip the name of the English ministry, 
that bis most Christian majesty would com¬ 
municate to them his proposals for a general 
peace, which they would communicate to the 
states-general, that they might negotiate in 
concert with tbeir allies. A general answer 
being made to this intimation, Gualtier made 
a second journey to Versailles and ’brought 
over a memorial, whtch was immediately trans* 
mitted to Holland. In the mean time, the 
pensionary endeavoured to renew the con¬ 
ferences in Holland. Petkum wrote to the 
French ministry, that if his majesty would 
resume the negotiation, in concert with the 
queen of Great Britain, he should certainly 
have reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
r the Dutch deputies. This proposal Louis de¬ 
clined, at the desire of the English ministers. 

The states-general having perused the me¬ 
morial, assured queen Anne that they were 
ready to join with her in contributing to the 
conclusion of a durable peace; but they ex¬ 
pressed a desire that the Frerfeh king would 
communicate a more particular plan for se¬ 
curing the interest of the allied powers, and 
for settling the repose of Europe. Gualtier 
was once more sent to Versailles, accompanied 
by Mr. Prior, who bad resided in France, as 
secretary to the embassies of the earls of Port¬ 
land and Jersey. This gentleman had acquired 
some reputation by his poetical talents; was 
a man of uncommon ability, and insinuating 
address, ami perfectly devoted to the tory in* 
tevest. He was empowered to communicate 
the preliminary demands of the English; to 
receive the answer of the French king; and 
demand whether or not king Philip had trans¬ 
mitted a power of treating to his grandfather. 
He arriifcd incognito at Fontainebleau, and 
'presented the queen's memorial, in which 
she demanded a barrier for the Dutch in the 
Netherlands, and another on the Rhine for 
the empire: a security for the Dutch com¬ 
merce, and a general satisfaction to all her 
alliea. She required that the strong places 
tal&n from the duke of Savoy should be re¬ 
stored ; and that he should possess such towns 
ahd districts in Italy as had been ceded to him 
in treaties between hem and bis allies; that 
Louis should acknowledge queen Anne and 
the protestant succession; demolish the for¬ 
tifications of Dunkirk; and agree to a new 
treaty of commerce: that Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon should be yielded to the crown of 
England; that the negro trade in America, at 
that time carried on by the Fr^pch, should be 
ceded to the English, together with some , 
towns on that continent, where the slaves 
might be refreshed. She expected security 
that her subjects trading to Spain should 
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enjoy all advantages granted by that crown 
to the mbst favoured nation: that I be should 
be put in possession of Newfoundland and 
Hudson’s bay, either by way of restitution or 
cession; and that both nations should con¬ 
tinue to enjoy whatever territories they might 
be possessed of in North America at the rati* 
fication of the treaties. She likewise insisted 
uppn a security that the crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united on the same 
head. Aer majesty no longer insisted upon 
Philip's being expelled from the throne of 
Spain hy the arms of his own grandfather. 
She now perceived that the exorbitant power 
of the-house of Austria would be as dangerous 
to the liberty of Europe, as ever that of the 
family of Bourbon had been, in the zenith of 
its glory. She might have remembered the 
excessive power, the insolence, the ambition 
of Charles V. and Philip 11. who had enslaved^ 
so many countries, and embroiled all Europe. 
She was sincerely desirous of peace, from 
motives of humanity and compassion to her 
subjects and fellow-creatures: she was eagerly 
bent upon procuring such advantages to her 
people, as would enable them to discharge the 
heavy load of debt under which they laboured, 
and recompense them in some measure for the 
blood and treasure they had so lavishly ex¬ 
pended in the prosecution of the war. These 
were the sentiments of a Christian princess; 
of an amiable and pious sovereign, who bore 
a share in the grievances of her subjects, and 
looked upon them with the eyes of maternal 
affection. She thought she had the betterjtitle 
to insist upon those advantages, as they had 
been already granted to her subjects in a pri¬ 
vate treaty with king Charles. 

MENAGER ARRIVES IN ENGLAND. 

As Prior's powers were limited in such a man-*, 
ner that he could not negotiate, Mr. Meuager, 
deputy from the city of Rouen to the board of 
trade, accompanied the English minister to 
London, with full power to settle the prelimi* 
naries of the treaty. On his arrival in bumloi* 
the queen immediately commissioned the^uke 
of Shrewsbury, the earls of Jersey, Dartmouth, 
Oxford, and Mr. St.John, to treat with hi$>; 
and the conferences were immediately begun. 
After long and various disputes, they agreed 
upon certain preliminary articles, which, on 
the eighth day of October, were signed by the 
French minister, and by the two secretaries of 
state, in consequence of a written order froniP 
her majesty. Then Meuager was privately 
introduced to the queen at Windsor. She 
told him slwwas averse to war: that she 
would exert all her power to conclude a speedy 
peace; that she should be glad to live upon 
good terms with the king of France, to whom 
she was so nearly allied in blood: she expressed 


her hope that there would he a closer union 
after the peace between them, and between 
their subjects, cemented by a perfect corre¬ 
spondence and friendship. The earl of Strafford, 
who had been lately recalled from the Hague, 
fchere he resilled as ambassador, was now sent 
back to Holland, with orders to communicate 
to the pensionary the proposals of peafee which 
France had made; to signify the queen's ap¬ 
probation of them, and propose a place where 
the plenipotentiaries should fsseinble. The 
English ministers now engaged in an intimate 
correspondence with the court of Versailles; 
and mareshal Tallard being released from his 
confinement at Nottingham, was allSwed to 
return to his own country on his parole. 
After the departure of Menager, the prelimi¬ 
naries were communicated to count Gallas, the 
emperor s minister, who, in order to inflame 
the minds of the people, caused them to be 
translated, and inserted in one of the daily 
papers. This step was so much resentcd.by* 
the queen, that she-sent a message, desiring 
be would come no more to court; but that he 
might leave the kingdom as soon as he should 
think proper. He took the hint, and retired 
accordingly; but the queen gave the emperor 
to understand, that any othe- minister he 
should appoint would be admitted by her 
without hesitation. 

The CRF.NCH KING’S PROPOSALS ms- 

AGREEABLE 10 THE ALLIES. 

• 

The States of Holland, alarmed at the prelimi¬ 
naries, sent over Buj%, as entoy-extraordiuary, 
to iutergpde with the queen, that she would 
alter her resolutions; hut she continued steady 
to her purpose; and the earl of Strafford de¬ 
manded the immediate concurrence of the 
states, declarin', in the queen's name, that she 
.would look upon any delay, on their part, as a 
refusal to comply, with her propositions. In- 
timidqfed by this declaration, they agreed to 
open the general conferences at Utrecht on 
the first day of January. They granted pass¬ 
ports to the French ministers; while the queen 
appointed Robinson bishop of Bristol, and the 
earl of Strafford, her plenipotentiaries at the 
congress. Charles, the new emperor, being at 
Milan, when he received a copy of the prelimi¬ 
naries, wrote circuiafletters to the electors and 
the princes of The empire, exhortiug them to 
persist in their engagements to the grand alli¬ 
ance. He likewise aesired the states-general to 
join Councils with him ill persuading the queen 
of England to reject the proposals of France, and 
prosecute the war; or at least to negotiate on 
the foundation of the first preliminaries, which 
had been signed by the marquis de Torcy. 
He wrote a letter to the same purpose to the 
queen of Great Britain, who received it with 
the most mortifying indifference. No wonder 
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that he should Jealously contend for the con¬ 
tinuance of a war, the expense of which she 
and the Dutch had hitherto almost wholly 
defrayed. The new preliminaries were severely 
attacked by the whigs, who ridiculed and 
reviled the ministry in woid tmd writing/' 
Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were to-day 
published by one faction, and to-morrow an¬ 
swered by the other. They contained all the 
insinuations of malice and contempt, all the 
bitterness of reproach, and all the rancour of 
recrimination. Ri the midst of this contention 
the queeu despatched the earl of Rivers to 
Hanover, with an assurance to the elector, 
that hir succession to the crown should be 
effectually ascertained in the treaty. The 
earl brought back an answer in writing: but, 
at the same time, his electoral highness ordered 
baron de Both mar, his envoy in England, to 
present a memorial to the queen, representing 
the pernicious consequences of Philipp re- 
gaining in possession of Spain and the West 
Indies. This remonstrance the baron pub¬ 
lished, by way of appeal to the people, and the 
whigs extolled it with the highest encomiums; 
but the queen and her ministers resented this 
step, as an officious and inflammatory interpo¬ 
sition. 

The proposals of peace made by the French 
king were disagreeable even to some individuals 
of the torv party; ami certain peers, w^o bad 
hitherto adhered to that interest, agreed with 
the whigs, to make a remonstrance against 
the preliminary articles. The court being ap¬ 
prized of their intention, prorogued the par¬ 
liament till the sleuth dey of Becember, in 
expectation of the Scottish peers, who would 
cast the balance in favour of the tninisCiy. In 
her speech, at the opening of the session, she 
told them, that, notwithstanding the arts of 
those who delighted in war, the place and 
time were appointed for a congress; and that 
the states-general bad expressed their entire 
confidence in her conduct. Site declared her 
chief concern should be to secure the succession 
of the crown in the houieof Hanover; to pro¬ 
cure all the advantages to the nation which a 
tender and affectionate sovereign could pro¬ 
cure for a dutiful and loyal people; and to 
obtain satisfaction for all her allies. She ob¬ 
served, that the most effectual way lo procure 
an advantageous peace, *would he y> make 
preparations for carrying on %he war with 
vigour. She recommended unanimity, and 
prayed God would direct tkeir consultations. 
In the house of lords, the earl of Nottingham, 
who had now associated himself witl^ the 
whigs, inveighed against the preliminaries as 
captions and insufficient, and offered a clause 
to be insetted in the address of thanks, repre¬ 
senting to her majesty, that, in the opinion of 
the bouse, no peace could be safe or honour¬ 
able to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain and 


the West Indies should be allotted to any 
branch of rthe bouse of Bourbon. A violent 
debate ensued, in the course of which the earl 
of Anglesey represented the necessity of easing 
the nation of the burdens incurred by ail ex¬ 
pensive war. He affirmed that a good peace 
might have been procured immediately after 
the battle of Ramillies, if it had not been pre¬ 
vented by some persons who prolonged the war 
for their own private interest.. This insinuation 
wa* levelled at the duke of Maryborough, who 
made a loug speectf in his own vindication. 
He bowed to the place where the queen sat 
incognito; and appealed to her, whether, 
while he had the honour to serve her majesty 
as general ami plenipotentiary, he had not 
constantly informed her and her council of all 
the proposals of peace which had been made; 
and had not desired instructions for his conduct 
pn that subject. He declared, upon his con¬ 
science, and in presence of the Supreme Being, 
before whom he expected soon to appear, that 
he was ever desirous of a safe, honourable, and 
Listing peace; and that be was always very far 
from entertaining any design of prolonging 
the war for his owm private advantage, as his 
enemies had most falsely insinuated. At last 
the question being put, whether the carl of 
Nottingham’s advice should be part of the 
address; it was earned in the aflirmatne by a 
small majority. The address was accordingly 
presented, and the queen, in her answer, said 
she should be very sorry any one could think 
^lie would not do her utmost to recover Spain 
and the West Indies from the house of Bour¬ 
bon. Against this advice, however, several 
peevs protested, because there was no precedent 
for inserting a clause of advice in an address of 
thanks ; and because they looked upon it as 
an invasion* of the royal prerogative. In the 
address of the commons tin re was no such 
article; ahd, therefore, the answer they re¬ 
ceived was warm and cordial. 

The duke of Hamilton claiming a scat in the 
house of peers, as duke of Brandon, a title he 
| had lately received, was opposed by the atni- 
cuurtieiy, who pretended to foresee great 
I danger to the constitution from admitting into 
the Bouse a greater number of Scottish peers 
than the act of union allowed, Counsel was 
heftrd upon the validity of his patent. They 
observed that no cfhjectrion could be made to 
the queen's prerogative uiconferring honours; 
and that all the subjects of the united king¬ 
dom were equally capable of receiving honour, 
fbe house of lords had alieady decided^ the 
matter, in admitting the duke of Qucensberry 
upon his being created duke of Dover. The 
debate was managed wjth grqp ability on 
both sides: the Scottish peers united in defeuce 
of the duke’s claim ; and the court exerted its 
whole strength to support the patent. Never¬ 
theless, the question being put, whether Scot- 
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fifth peers, (ffikted peers of Great Britain since peers at once, [See note GG, at the end of this 
the union, had a right to sit in thirthouse; it Jo/.] and 011 the second of January they were 
was carried in the negative by a majority of introduced into the upper house without oj>- 
five voices; though not without a protest position* The lord-keeper delivered to ihe 
signed by the lords in the opposition. The home a message from the queen, desiring they 
Scottish peers were so incensed at this de- would adjourn to the fourteenth day of the 
cisiou, that they drew up a representation to tnonth. Tin?anti-courtiew alleged, that the 
the queen, complaining of it as an infringe- queen could not send a message to any one 
meut of the union, ami a mark of disgrace put house ro adjourn, but ought to havtwdi reeled 
U|*in the whole peerage of Scotland. The hill it to both houses.* This objection produced a 


against occasional conformity was revived by 
the earl of Nottingham* in more moderate 
terms than those that had been formerly re¬ 
jected ; and it passed both houses by the con¬ 
nivance of the wliigs, upon the carl's promise, 
that if they would consent to this measure, he 
would bring over many friends to join them in 
matters of greater consequence. Od the twenty- 
second day of December, the queen being in¬ 
disposed, granted a commission to the lord- 
keeper, and some other peers, to give the royal 
assent to this hiil, and another for the land- 
tax. The duke of Devonshire obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for giving precedence of all 
peers to the electoral priuce of Hanover, as 
the duke of Cambridge. An address was pre¬ 
sented to the queen, desiring she would give 
instructions to her plenipotentiaries, to con¬ 
sult with the ministers of the allies in Midland 
before the opening of the congress ; that they 
might concert the necessary measures for pro¬ 
ceeding with unanimity, the better to obtain 
the great ends proposed by her majesty. 

DUKE of MARLBOROUGH DISMISSED* 
from all his EMPLOYMENTS.* 

The commissioners for examining the public 
accounts having discovered that the duke of 
Marlborough had received an annual present 
of five or six thousand pounds fr<?m the con¬ 
tractors of bread to the army, thc^queen de¬ 
clared in council, that she thought tit to di*> 
miss him from all his employments, that the J 
matter might be impartially examined. This I 
declaration was imparted to him in a letter I 
under her own hand, in which she took occa¬ 
sion to complain of the treatment She bmd 
received. She probably alluded to the^inso- j 
lence of his dutchess: the subjection in which 
she had been kept by the late industry; ^ud 
the pains lately taken by Jhe whigs to depre¬ 
ciate her conduct, and thwart her measures 
with respect to th§ ]>eace. The duke wrote 
an answer to her majesty, vindicating himself 
from the charge which had been brought against 
his character; and his two daughters, tlfe 
countess of Sunderland and the lady Railton, 
resigned their places of ladies in the bed¬ 
chamber. The ministry, in order to ascertain 
a majority in the house of lords, persuaded 
the queen to take a measure which nothing 
but necessity could justify. She created twelve 


debate, which was terminated in favour of the 
court by the weight of the twelve new peers. 

PRINCE EUGENE arrives ’in ENGLAND. 

At this period prince Eugene arrived in 
England, with a letter to the queen from the 
emperor, and instructions to propose a new 
scheme for prosecuting the war. His errand 
was far from being agreeable to the ministry; 
and they suspected that his real aim was to 
manage intriirufs among the discontented 
party, who opposed the peace. Never!hefrsg* 
he was treated with that respect which was 
due to his quality an 1 eminent talents. The 
ministers, the nobility, and officers of distinc¬ 
tion, visited him at his arrival. He was ad¬ 
mitted to an audience of the queen, who re¬ 
ceived him with great complacency. Having 
perused the letter which he delivered, she ex¬ 
pressed her concern that her health did not 
permi#her to speq^ with his highness as often 
as sly* could wish; lnTt that she had ordered 
the treasurer and secretary St. John to receive 
his proposals, and confer with him as frequently 
as he should think proper. He expressed extra¬ 
ordinary respect fof the dulse of Marlborough, 
notwithstanding his disgrace. The lord-trea¬ 
surer, while he entertained him at dinner, de¬ 
clared that he looked upon that day as the 
happiest in the whole course of his life, since 
he had the honour to see in his house the 
greatest captain of the age. The prince is 
said to have replied, 44 If I am, it is owing to 
your % lordship. ,# Alluding to the disgrace of 
Marlborough, whom the earl's intrigues had 
deprived of all military command. When 
bishop Burnet conversed with him about the 
scandalous libels that were every day published 
against the duke, and in particular mentioned 
one paragraph, in which the author allowed 
he had been once fortunate, the prince ob¬ 
served, it was the ^eatest commendation jhat 
could be bestowed upon him, as it implied 
that all his other successes were owing to his 
courage and contluet. W'hile the nobility of 
both parties vied with each other in demon¬ 
strations of respect for this noble stranger; 
while he was adored by the whigs, and admired 
by the people, who gazed at him in crowds 
when he appeared in public; even in the midst 
of all these caresses, party riots were excited 
to insult his person, and some scandalous 
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reflections upqp his mother were inserted in f bouse. Being afterward rechoa& by the same 
one of the public papers. The queen treated borough of Lynn*Regis, which he had hefore 
him with distinguished marks of regard; and,' represented, a petition was lodged agdinst him, 
on her birth-day, presented him with a sword and the commons voted him incapable of being 
worth five thousand pounds. Nevertheless, elected a member to serve in the present par- 
she looked upon Him as a patronand friend of li&ment. 

that turbulent faction to which* she owed sb Their next attack was upon the duke of 
much disquiet. She knew he bad been pressed Marlborough, who was found to have received 
to comeover by the whig notyemen, who hoped a yearly sum from sir Solomon Medina, a Jew, 
his presence would inflame the people to some concerned in the contract fur furnishing £be 
desperate attempt upon the new ministry: army with bread; to have been gratified by 
the was not ignorant that be held private con- the queen with ten thousand pbunds a-year to 
ferences with the duke of Marlborough, the earl defray the expense of intelligence; and to have 
of Sunderland,'the lord Somers, Halifax, and pocketed a deduction of two and a half per 
nil the chiefs of that party; and that he entered cent, from the pay of the foreign troops main- 
into a close connexion with the baron de Both- tained by England. It was alleged,-in his 
mar, the Hanoverian envoy, who had been justification, that the present from the Jews 
very active in fomenting the disturbances of was a customary perquisite, which had always 
the people. been enjoyed by the general of the Dutch 

, army: that the deduction of two and a half per 

WALPO LE EX P ELL ED. «*ent. w “ granted to him by an express warrant 

from her majesty: that all the articles of the 
• Her mqjesty, who had been for some time charge joined together did not exceed thirty 
afflicted with the gout, sent a message to both thousand pounds, a sum much inferior to that 
houses, on the seventeenth day of Januaiy, which had been allowed to king William for 
signifying that the plenipotentiaries were ar- contingencies j that the money was expended 
rived at Utrecht; and that she was employed in procuring intelligence, which was so exact 
in making preparations for an early campaign; that the duke was never surprised : that none 
she hoped, therefore, that the commons would of his parties were ever intercepted op cut off; 
proceed iu giving the necessary despatch to the and all the designs were by these means so well 
supplies. The lord-treasurer, in order to de- concerted, that he never once miscarried, 
monstrate bis attachment to the pnttestant Notwithstandingthese representations the ma- 
auccession, brought in a bill which had been jority voted that his practices had been unwar- 
proposed by the duke of Devonshire, giving rantable and illegal; and that the deduction 
precedence to the whole electoral family, as was to be accounted for as public money, 
children and nephews of the crown; and. These resolutions were communicated to the 
when it was passei into ah act, fie sent it over queen, who ordered the attorney-general to 
to Hanover by Mr.Thomas Harley. The six- prosecute the duke for the money lie had de¬ 
teen peers for Scotland were prevailed upon, ducted by virtue of her own warrant. Such 
by promise of satisfaction, to resume their practices were certainly mean and mercenary, 
seats in the upper house, from which they had and greatly tarnished the gloty which the duke 
absented themselves since the decision agaiust had acquired by his military talents, and other 
the patent of the duke of Hamilton; but sinning qualities, 
whatever pecuniary recompense they might 

have obtained from the courtTon wLicb they RESOLUTIONS AGAINST THE BARRIER- 
were meanly dependent, they received no satis- TREATY AND THE DUTCH, 

faction from the parliament. The commons, 

finding Mr. Walpole very troublesome iu their « The •commons now directed the stream of 
house, by his talents, activity, and zealous theip resentment against the Dutch, who bad 
attachment to the whig interest, found means certainly exerted all their endeavours to over, 
to discover some clandestine practices in which wi$*lm the new ministry, and retard the ne- 
tie was concerned as secretary at war, with gotiations for peace. They maintained an 
regard to the forage-cdtttract in Scotland, intimate corresj>ondence with the wbigs of 
The contractors, rather than aiTrnit into their England. They diffused ‘the most invidious 
partnership a person whom he had recoin- reports against Oxford and secretary St. John, 
mended for that purpose, *chose to present Buys, their envoy at London, acted the part of 
his friend with five hundred pounds. Their on incendiary, in suggesting violent measures 
hill was addressed to Mr. Walpole, whfh en-, to the malcontents, and caballing against the 
dorsed it, and his friend touched the money, government. The ministers, by way of reprisal, 
note HH, at the end of this Vo 1.] This influenced the bouse of commons to pan some 
transaction was interpreted into a bribe, acrimonious resolutions agaiust the staies-rge- 
Mr. Walpole was voted guilty of corruption,. ueraJ. They-alleged that the states had been 
imprisoned in the Tbwcr, and expelled the 1 deficient in their proportion of troops, both in 
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Spain and in the Netherlands, during the whole 
course of the war; and that thetaueen had 
paid above three millions of crowns in subsidies, 
above what 6be was obliged to advance by 
her engagements. They attacked tfle barrier- j 
treaty, which had been concluded with the 
states by lord Townsbend, after the conferences 
at Gertruydenberg. By this agreement, Eng¬ 
land guaranteed a barrier in the Netherlands 
toltbe Dutch; and the states bound themselves 
to maintain, wjth their whole force, the queen’s 
title, and the protestant ssiccession. The tones 
affirmed that England was disgraced by engag¬ 
ing any other state to defend a succession which 
the nation might see cause to alter: that, by 
this treaty, the states were authorized to inter¬ 
pose in British councils; that, being possessed 
of all those strong towns they might exclude 
the English from trading to them, and in- 
terfe^e with the manufactures of Great Britain. 
The house of commons voted, that in the bar® 
rier-treaty there were several articles destruc¬ 
tive to the trade and interest of Great Britain, 
and therefore highly dishonourable to her ma¬ 
jesty : that the lord viscount Towushend was 
not authorized to conclude several articles 
in that treaty: that he and all those who 
bad advised its being ratified were enemies 
to the queen and kingdom. All their votes 
were digested into a long representation pre¬ 
sented to the queen, in which they averred 
that England, during the war, had been over¬ 
charged nineteen millions; a circumstance that 
implied mismanagement or fraud in the old 
ministry. The states, alarmed at these reso-* 
lutions, wrote a respectful letter to the ifueen, 
representing the necessity of a barrier, 4b* the 
mutual security of England and the United 
Provinces. They afterwards drew up a large 
memorial in vindication of their ^proceedings 
during the war; aud it was published in one of 
the English papers. The commons immediately 
voted it a fake, scandalous, and malicious libdl, 
reflecting upon the resolutions of the house; 
and the printer and publisher were taken into 
custody, as guilty of a breach of privilege. 

ACTS unfavourable to the PRESBYTE¬ 
RIAN DISCIPLINE in SCOTLAND. 

• 

They now repealed the naturalization%ct. 
They passed a bill fronting a toleration to 


the episcopal clergy in Scotland, without pay¬ 
ing the least regard to a representation from 
the general assembly to the queen, declaring 
that the act for securing the presbyterion go¬ 
vernment was an essential and fundamental 
condition of yie treaty of union. The house, 
notwithstanding this remonstrance, proceeded 
with the bill, and inserted a clause prohibiting 
civil magistratessfrom executing the rtntences 
of the kirk-judicatories. 3 The episcopal, as 
well as the presbyterian clergy, were required 
to take the oaths of abj u ratiou^that they might 
be upon an equal footing in case of disobedience; 
for the commons well knew that this condition 
would be rejected by both from very different 
motives. In order to exasperate the*presby- 
terians with further provocations, another act 
was passed for discontinuing the courts of judi¬ 
cature during the Christmas holidays, which 
had never been kept by persons of that persua¬ 
sion. When this bill was read for the third time, 
sir David Dalrymple said, “ Since the house is 
resolved to make no toleration on the body of 
this bill, I acquiesce; and only desire it may be 
intituled, A bill for establishing jacobitisra and 
immorality.” The chagrin of the Scottish pres- 
byterians was completed by a third bill, restor¬ 
ing the right of patronage, which had been 
taken away when the discipline of the kirk was 
last established. Prince Eugene having pre- 
sentc^a memorialJto the queen, touching the 
couduct of the emperor during the war, and 
containing a proposal with relation to the affairs 
of Spain, the queen communicated the scheme 
to the house of commons, who treated it with 
the most contemptuous neglect. The prince, 
folding all Ins efforts ineffectual, retired to the 
continent, as much displeased w ith the ministry, 
as he had reason to be satisfied with the people 
of Eugland. The commons having settled the 
funds for the supplies of the year, amounting 
to six millions, the treasurer formed the plau 
of a hill appointing commissioners to examine 
the value and consideration of all the grants 
mad# since the revolution. His design was to 
make a general resumption; but, as the in¬ 
terest of so many noblemen was concerned, the 
bill met with a very warm opposition; not¬ 
withstanding which it would have certainly 
passed, had not the duke of Buckingham and 
the earl of Strafford absented themselves from 
the house during t^e debate. 
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CONFERENCES OPENED AT UTRECHT. 

1712. 

I N the month of January the conferences for 
peace began at Utrecht. The earl of 
Jersey jwould have been appointed the plenipo¬ 
tentiary for England, but he dying after the 
correspondence with the court of France was 
established, the queen conferred that charge 
upon Robinson, bishop of Bristol, lord privy- 
seal, and the earl of Strafford. The chief of 
the Dutch deputies named for the congress 
were Buys and Vanderdussen; the French 
king granted bis powers* to the mereschal 
D'Uxelles, the abbot (afterwards cardinal) de 
Polignac, and Menager, who had been in Eng¬ 
land, The ministers of the eduperor and Savoy 
likewise assisted at the conferences, to which 
the empire and the other allies likewise sent 
their plenipotentiaries, though not without re¬ 
luctance. As all these powers, except France, 
entertained sentiments very different from 
those of her Britauuic majesty, the conferences 
seemed calculated rather to retard than acce¬ 
lerate a pacification. The queen of England 


bad foreseen and provided against these diffi¬ 
culties. Hw great end was to free her subjects 
from the miseries attending au unprofitable 
w£t‘, and to restore peace to Europe ; and this 
aim she was resolved to accomplish, in spite 
of all opposition. She had also determined to 
procure reasonable terms of accommodation 
for her allies, without) however, continuing 
to ,Javjsh»the blood and treasure of her people 
in su]j>£>oi ting their extravagant demands. The 
emperor obstinately insisted upon his claim to 
the/Miole Spanish monarchy, refusing to give 
up the least tittle of his pretensions; and (he 
Dutch adhered to tbe old preliminaries which 
Louis had formerly rejected. The queen saw 
that the liberties of Europe would be exposed 
to much greater danger from an actual union 
06 the Imperial and Spanish crowns in one 
head of the house of Austria, than from a 
bare possibility of Spain's being united with 
France in ouc branch of the house of Bourboq, 
She knew by experience tjhe difficulty of de¬ 
throning Philip, rooted as he was in the 
affections of a brave and loyal people ; and 
that a prosecution of this design would sen* 
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no purpose but tb protract the war, and aug. prescribe terms for her allies. The plan was 
ment the grievances of the BHkish nation, judiciously formed; but executed with too 
She was well acquainted with tlie dikresses much precipitation. The stipulated ad van* 
of the French, which she considered as pledges tages were not such as she had a right to de* 
of their monarch's sincerity. She sought not mand and insist. upon; and without all doubt, 
the total ruin of that people, already reduced v better might have been obtained, had not the 
to the brink of despair. The dictates of true obstinacy of the allies abroad, and the violent 
policy dissuaded her from contributing to conduct of the whig faction at house obliged 
her further conquest in that kingdom, which the ministers to relax in some material points, 
would have proved the source ul contention aud hasten the conclusion of the tteaiy. 
among she ai^es, depressed the house of Byur- 

bon below the standard•fif importance which DEATH of the DAUPHlft and HIS SON. 
the balance of Europe required it should main- * 

tain ami aggrandize the states-general at the TflE articles being privately regulated be* 
expense of Great Britain. As she bad borne tween the two courts of London and Versailles, 
the chief burden of the war, she had a right the English plenipotentiaries at Utrecht Here 
to take the lead, and dictate a plan of pari- furnished with general powers ami instruct ions, 
fi cat ion; at least, she bad a right to consult being ignorant of the agreement which the 
the welfare ol’liei own kingdom, in delivering, queen had made with the French monarch, 
by a*sepnrate peace, her subjects from tho^e touching the kingdom of Spaiu, which was 
enormous loads which they could no longer indeed the basis of the treaty. This secret 
sustain; and she was well enough aware of plan of negotiation, howeier, had well jiigh 
her own consequence, to think she could not been destroyed by some unforeseen events that 
obtain advantageous conditions. were doubly afflicting to Louis. The dauphin 

had died of the small-pox in the course of the 
THE QUEENS MEASURES OBSTRUCTED. prei-eilinsf year, anil l.is title hail been ton- 

feired upon his son, the duke of Burgundy, 
Sucti were the sentiments of the queen; who uow expired on the last day of February, 

and her ministers seem to have acted on the six da\s after the death of his wife. Maty 

same principles, though perhaps party motives Adelaide of Savoy. The parents were soon ful- 
ni ay have helped to influence their conduct, Imved^o the graven by their eldest offspring the 
The allies concurred in opposing with all their duke of Bretagne, in rhe sixth year of Ins age; 
might any treaty which could not gratify so tfiitof the duke of Burgundy** children, 
their different views of avarice, interest, and none remained alive hut the duke^if Anjou 
ambition. They practised a thousand little the late French king, who was at that time 

artifices to intimidate the queen, to excite a a sickly infltnt. Saich a %>ries of calamities 

jealousy of Louis, to blacken the chat ackers could not fail of being extremely shocking to 
of her ministers, to raise and keep up a dan- Louis iff his old age; but they were still more 
gerous ferment among the people, by winch alarming to the queen of England, who saw 
her life and government were ^ldaugcrcd. that nothing but the precat ious life of an un- 
Shc could not fail to resent these efforts, which healthy child divided the two monarchies of 
greatly perplexed her measures, and obstructed France and Spain, the union of which she re- 
her design. Her ministers were sensible of the solved by all possible means to prevent. She 
dangerous predicament in which they stood, therefore sent the ahhe Gualtier to Paris, with 
The queen’s health wfls much impaired; and a memorial, representing the danger to which 
the successor countenanced the opposite fac- the liberty of Europe would lie exposed, should 
thm. In case of their sovereigns dtajh, thijy Philip ascend the throne of France; and de- 
had nothing to expect but prosecutioif aud mantling, that his title should be transferred to 
ruin for obeying her commands; they safc no his brother, the duke of Beriy* in consequence 
hope of safety, except in renouncing their of his pure, simple, and voluntary renunciation* 
principles, and submitting to their adversaries; 

or else in taking such measures as would hasten THE QUEEN DF5MANDS PHILIP’S RE- 
tbe pacification, that the troubles of the king- nOncIATION OF THE CROWN, 
dpm might be appeased, ami the people he sa¬ 
tisfied with their couduct, before death should . Meanwhile th# French plenipotentiaries at 
deprive them of their sovereign's protection* Utrecht were prevailed upnti to deliver their 
With this view they advised her to set on foot proposals in writing, under the name of specific 
a private negotiation with Louis to stipulate offers, which the allies received with indig- 
certatn advantages for her own subjects in a nation. ’They were treated in England with 
concerted plan of peace; to enter into such universal scorn. Lord Halifax, In the house 
mutual confidence with that monarch, as would of peers, termed them trifling, arrogant, and 
anticipate all clandestine transactions to her injurious to her majesty and her alltei. An 
prejudice, and in some measure enable her to address was presented to the queen, in which 
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they expressed their resent meet against the 
insolence of France, and promised to assist her 
with all their power in prosecuting the war, 
until a safe aird honourable peace should be 
obtained. The plenipotentiaries of the allies 
were not less extravagant in their specific de-, 
mauds than the French had been arrogant in 
their offers. In a word, the ministers seemed 
to have been assembled at Utf edit, rather to 
start new difficulties, and widen the breach, 
than to heal animosities, and concert a plan of 
pacification. Tlrry amused one another with 
fruitless conferences, while the queen of Great 
Britain endeavoured to engage the states-ge- 
neral in, her measures, that they might treat 
with France upon moderate terms, and give 
law to the rest of the allies. She departed 
from some of her own pretensions, in order 
to gratify them with the possession of some 
towns in Flanders. She consented tc their 
being admitted into a participation of some 
advantages in commerce; and ordered the 
English ministers at (he congress to tell them, 
that she would take her measures according to 
the return they should make oil this occasion. 
Finding them still obstinately attached to their 
first chimerical preliminaries, she gave them 
to understand, that all her offers for adjusting 
the differences were fouuded upon the express 
condition, that they should come into her mea¬ 
sures, and co-operate with her openly and sin¬ 
cerely; but they had npade^auch bad returns 
to all her condescension towards them, 1 that 
she looked upon herself as released from all 
engagements. The ministers of the allies had 
insisted upon a written answer to heir specific 
demands; and tlli* the French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries declined, until they should recede fresh 
instructions from their master. Such was the 
pretence for suspending the conferences; but 
the real bar to a final agreement between 
England and France, was the delay of Philip’s 
renunciation, which at length, however, ar¬ 
rived; and produced a cessation of arms. 

4 

The DUKE or ORMOND takes the COM¬ 
MAND of the BRITISH FORCES. 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond, who 
was now invested with the supreme command 
of the British forces, received a particular 
order, that he should hazard an engage* 
meut. Louis had already undytakefi for the 
compliance of his grandson. Reflecting on his 
own great age, he was shod^d at the prospect j 
of leaving bis kingdom involved in a perni¬ 
cious war during a minority; and detd^mined 
to procure a peace at ail events. The queen, 
knowing his motives, could not help believing 
his protestations, and resolved to avoid a battle, 
the issue of which might have considerably j 
altered the situation of affairs, and cause- I 
^ucmiy retarded the conclusion of the treaty. I 


Preparations bad been made for an early cam¬ 
paign. in/lhe beginning of March, the earl 
of Albemarle, having assembled a body of 
thirty-six battalions, marched towards Arras, 
which he reduced to a heap of ashes by a most 
terrible cannonading and bombardment. In 
May, the duke of Ormond conferred witji the 
deputies of the states-general at the Hague, 
and assured them that he had orders to act 
vigorously in the prosecution of the war. He 
joined prince Eugene at Tournay; jpnd, on 
the*twenty-sixth day-of May, tfee allied army 
passing the Schelde, encamped at Haspre and 
Soltinnes. The imperial general proposed that 
they should attack the French army under 
Villars: but by this time the duke was re¬ 
strained from hazarding a siege or battle; a 
circumstance well known to the French com¬ 
mander, who therefore abated of his usual vi¬ 
gilance. It could not he loug concealed from 
prince Eugene and the deputies, whir forth¬ 
with despatched an express to their principals 
on this subject, and afterwards presented a 
long memorial to the duke, representing tlie 
injury which the grand alliance would sustain 
from bis obedience of such an order. He 
seemed to be extremely uneasy at this situ¬ 
ation ; and in a letter to secretary St. John, 
expressed a desire that the queen would per¬ 
mit him to return to England. 

Prince Eugene, notwithstanding the queen's 
order, which Ormond had not yet formally 
declared, invested the town of Quesnoy, and 
the duke furnished towards his enterprise 
seven battalions and nine squadrous of the fo¬ 
reign troops maintained by Great Britain. The 
Dutch deputies at Utrecht expostulating with 
the bishop of Bristol upon the duke’s refusing 
to act against the enemy, that prelate told 
them, that he had lately received an express, 
with a letter from her majesty, in which she 
complaint#!, that as the states-general had not 
properly answered her advances, they ought 
not to he surprised, if 6he thought herself at 
liberty to enter into separate measures in order 
to obtain a peace for her own conveniency. 
When they remonstrated against such conduct, 
at contradictory to all the alliances subsisting 
between the queen and the states-geueral, the 
bishop declared his instructions further im¬ 
ported, that considering the conduct of the 
states towards her,,majesty, she thought her¬ 
self disengaged from all alliances and engage¬ 
ments with their high mightinesses. The states 
and the ministers of the allies were instantly 
in commotion. Private measures were con¬ 
certed with the elector of Hanover, the land¬ 
grave of He&se-Cassel, and some other princes 
of the empire, concerning the troops belonging 
to those powers In the pay of Great Britain. 
The states-general wrote a long letter to tbe 
queen, and ordered their envoy at London to 
deliver it hito her oWn hand. Count Zinzerduif, 
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the emperor's plenipotentiary, despatched ex- stood his meaning; but could not conceal his 
presses to his master, to princetEugene, and emotion from the observation of bis fedy, by 
to the imperial ambassador at Undon. The whose means the affair was communicated to 
queen held a council at Kensington upon the the earl of Dartmouth, secretary of state, 
subject of the letter; aud a freA order was Two sentinels were immediately placed at his 


sent to the duke^ of Ormond, directing hin% 
to concur with the general of the allies in 
a siege. I 

On the twenty-eighth day of May, lord 
Halifax, in the houseof peers, descanted upon 
the il^consequences of the duke's refusing to 
co-operate w*tli prince Eugene, and moved for 
an address desiring her majesty would order 
the general to act offensively, iu concert with 
her allies. The treasurer observed, It was pru¬ 
dent to avoid a battle on the eve of a peace, 
especially considering they had to do with an 
enemy so apt to break his word. The earl of 
Wharton replied, Tiiis was a strong reason for 
keeping no measures with such an enemy. 
Wheri* Oxford declared, that the duke •of 
Ormond bad received orders to join the allies 
in a siege, the duke of Marlborough affirmed 
it was impossible to carry on a siege, without 
either hazarding a battle, in case the enemy 
should attempt to relieve the place, or shame¬ 
fully abandoning the enterprise. The duke 
of Argyie having declared his opinion, that 
since the time of Julius Csrsar there had not 
been a greater captain than prince Eugene 
of Savoy, observed, that, considering the dif¬ 
ferent interests of the house of Austria and 
of Great Britain, it might not consist with 
prudence to trust him with the management 
of the war, because a battle won or lost might 
entirely break off a negotiation of peace,.which 
in all probability was near being concluded* He 
added, that two years before, the confederates 
might have taken Arras and Cam bray, instead 
of amusing themselves with the insignificant 
couquests of Aire, Bethune, and* St. Venant. 
The duke of Devonshire said he way, by proxi¬ 
mity of blood, more concerned than any other 
in the reputation of the duke of Ornioml; and, 
therefore, could not help expressing his sur¬ 
prise, that any one would dare to make a no¬ 
bleman of the first rank, and so distinguished 
a character, the instrument of such*prpeeed- 
ings. Earl Paulet answered, that npbody 
could doubt the duke of Ormond's courage; 
but he was not like a certain general, whaled 
troops to the slaughter, ty cause a great num¬ 
ber of officers to be knorked on the head, that 
he might fill bis pcPckets by disposing of their 
commissions. The duke of Marlborough was so 
deeply affected by this reflection, that though be 
suppressed his resentment in the house, he todk 
the first opportunity to send lord Mobun to the 
earl with a message, importing, that he should 
be glad to come to an explanation with bis 
lordship about some expressions be had used in 
that day's debate; and desiring his company to 
take the air in the country. The earl under¬ 


lordship's £&te: the qufen, by the canal of 
lord Dartmouth, desired the duke of Marl¬ 
borough would proceed no farttyr in the 
quarrel; and fte assured her he would punc 
tually obey ber majesty's commands. The 
earl of Oxford assured the house, that a se¬ 
parate peace was never intended; that such 
a peace would be so base, so knavish, aud so 
villanous, that every one who served the queen 
knew they must answer it with thei£ beads to 
the nation; hut that it would appear to he a 
safe and glorious peace, much more to the 
honour and interest of the nation, than the 
first preliminaries insisted upon by the allies. 
The question being put for adjourning, was 
after a long debate, carried in the affirmative; 
but twenty lords entered a protest. Tlje 
earl of Strafford, who bad returned 'from 
Holland, proposed, that they should examine 
the negotiations of the Hague and Gertruy- 
denberg, before they considered that of 
Utrecht. He observed, that in *the former 
negotiations the French ministers had con¬ 
ferred only with the pensionary, who com¬ 
municated no more of it to the ministers of 
the ^lies than what was judged proper to let 
then) know; so Aat Jhe Dutch were absolute 
masters of the secret. He asserted that the 
states-general had consented to give Naples 
and Sicily to king Philip; a circumstance 
which pro^fd that the recovery of the whole 
Spanish monarchy was log&cd upon as imprac¬ 
ticably He concluded with a motion for an 
address to her majesty, desiring that the papers 
relating to the negotiations of the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg should be laid before the house. 
This was carried without a division. 

In the bouse of commons Mr. Pulteney 
moved for an address, acquainting her majesty 
thauher faithful commons were justly alarmed 
at the intelligence received from abroad, that 
her general in Flanders had decliued acting 
offensively against France in concurrence witli 
her allies; and beseeching her majesty, that 
he might receive speedy instructions to pro¬ 
secute the war with the utmost vigour. This 
motion was rejected by a great majority. A 
certaiit # mem^er having insinuated, that the 
present negotiation had been carried on in a 
clandestine and treacherous manner, Mr. se¬ 
cretary St John said, he hoped it would not 
be accounted treachery to act for the good and 
advantage of Great Britain: that he gloried 
in the small share he had in the transaction; 
and whatever censure he might undergo for 
it, the bare satisfaction of acting in that view 
would be a sufficient recompense and com¬ 
fort ty him during the whole course of his life 
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The house resolved, that the commons had an 
entire confidence in her majesty's promise, to 
communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peace before it should he concluded; and, 
that they would support her against all such 
persons, either at tymie or abroad, as should 
endeavour to obstruct the pacification. The 
queen thanked them heartily for this resolution, 
as being dutiful to her, honest to their country, 
and very seasonable at a time when so many 
artifices were used to obstruct a good peace, 
or to torce one disadvantageous to Britain. 
They likewise presented an address, desiring 
they might have an account of the negotiations 
and transactions at the H;igue and Gcrtruy- 
denberg, and know who were then employed 
as her majesty's plenipotentiaries. 

PHILIP PROMISES TO RENOUNCE THE 
CROWN OF FRANCE. 

ftTitE ministry, foreseeingthat Philip would not 
willingly resign his hopes of succeeding to the 
crown of France, proposed an alternative, that, 
in case of his preferring his expectation of the 
crown of France to the present possession of 
Spain, this kingdom, with the Indies, should 
be forthwith ceded to the duke of Savoy; that 
Philip, in the mean time, should possess the 
duke's hereditary dominions, and the kingdom 
of Sicily, together with Mqnserrat and t Man¬ 
tua; all which territories should be annexed 
to France at Philip's succession to that erbwn, 
except, Sicily, which should revert to the house 
of Austria. Louis seemed to relish this expe¬ 
dient, which, however, wa$ rejects! by Philip, 
who chose to makes the renunciation, rather 
than quit the throne upon which lie wdk estab¬ 
lished. The queen demanded, that the renun¬ 
ciation should be ratified in the most solemn 
manner by the states of France; but she after¬ 
wards waved this demand, in consideration of 
its being registered in the different parliaments. 
Such forms are hut slender securities against 
the power, ambition, and interest of princes. 
The ma/quis de Torcy frankly owned, that 
Philip's renunciation was of itself void, as l>eing 
contrary to the fundamental laws and consti¬ 
tution of the French monarchy; but it was 
found necessary for the satisfaction of the 
English people. Every material article being 
now adjusted between th^two courts,^particu¬ 
larly those relatiug to the kiug*of Spain, the 
commerce of Great Britain, and the delivery of 
Dunkirk, a suspension of arms prevailed in the 
Netherlands, and the duke of Ormond acted 
in'eoneert with mareschal de Villars. y 

The QUEEN communicates tup. PLAN or 
the PEACE to PARLIAMENT. 

On the sixth day of June the queen going to 
the house of peers, communicated the plan of 


I peace to her parliament, accordimg to the pro- 
| inise she h^ made. After having premised, 
that the making peace and war was the un¬ 
doubted prerogatives of the crown, and hinted 
at the difficulties which had arisen both from 
the nature of the affair, and numberless ob¬ 
structions contrived by the enemies of peace, 
she proceeded to enumerate the chief articles 
to which both crowns had agreed, without, how¬ 
ever, concluding the treaty. She told therft 
she had secured the protestaqt succession, 
which France had acknowledged in the strong¬ 
est terms; and that the pretender would be 
removed from the French dominions; that 
the duke of Anjou should renounce for him¬ 
self and his descendants all claim to the crown 
of France; ,so that the two monarchies would 
he fur ever divided. She observed, th^t the 
nature of this proposal was such as would exe¬ 
cute itself: that it would he the interest of 
Spain to support the renunciation; $ml in 
France, the persons entitled to the succession 
of that crown upon the death of the dauphin, 
were powerful enough to vindicate their own 
right. She gave them to understand that a 
treaty of commerce between "England and 
France had been begun, though not yet ad¬ 
justed; but provision was made, that England 
should enjoy the same privileges that France 
granted to the most favoured nation; that the 
French king had agreed to makejtn absolute 
session of the island of St. Christopher’s, which 
had hitherto been divided between the two 
nations: that he had also consented to restore 
the whole bav and straits of Hudson ; to de¬ 
liver 'the island of Newfoundland, with Pla¬ 
centia* to cede Annapolis, with the rest of 
Arcadia or Nova Scotia ; to demolish the for¬ 
tifications of Dunkirk ; to leave England in 
possession qf Gibraltar, Port*Mahon, and the 
whole island of Minorca; to let the trade of 
Spain in *the West Indies he settled as it 
was in the reign of his late catholic majesty: 
she signified that she had obtained for her 
subjects the assiento, or contract, for furnishing 
the Spanish West Indies with negroes, for the 
term of^thirtv years, in the same manner as it 
had been enjoyed by the French. With respect 
to tin* allies, she declared, that France offered 
to fiake the Rhine the barrier of the empire; 
to ^rield Brisac, Fort Kehl, and Landau, and 
r me all the fortresses loth on the other side 
of the Rhine, and in the isjands of that river; 
that the protestant interest in Germany would 
be re-settled on the footing of the treaty of 
Westphalia; that the Spanish Netherlands, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
dutchy of Milan, and the places belonging 
to Spain on the eoast of Tuscany, might be 
yielded to bis imperial majesty; but the dis¬ 
position of Sicily was not yet determined; 
thut'the demands of the states-general with 
relation to commence, and the barrier in the 
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Low Countries 9 would be granted with a few 
exceptions, which might be compensated by 
other expedients; that no great progress had 
yet been made ujHm the pretensions of Por¬ 
tugal ; but that those of Prussia £ouid he ad¬ 
mitted by France without much difficulty: that*, 
the difference between the barrier demanded 
by the duke of Savoy iu the year one thousand 
6emi hundred and uiue, and that which France 
Bow of ft-red, was very inconsiderable: that the 
elec tog palatine should maintain his present 
r;mk among the electors; and that France 
would acknowledge the electoral dignity in the 
house of Iluuover. Such were the conditions 
which the queen hoped would make some 
amends to her subjects, for the great and une¬ 
qual burden they had borne during the whole 
course of the war. She concluded with saying, 
she made no doubt but they were fully per¬ 
suaded, that nothing would be neglected on 
her pjfrt, in the progress of this negotiation, 
to bring the peace to an happy and speedy 
issue; and she expressed her dependence upou 
the entire confidence and cheerful concurrence 
of her parliament. 

An addresseof thanks and approbation was 
immediately voted, drawn up, and presented, to 
the queen by the commons in a body. When 
the house of lords took the speech into con¬ 
sideration, the duke of Marlborough asserted, 
that the measures pursued for a year past 
were directly contrary to her majesty's engage¬ 
ments with the allies: that they sullied the 
triumphs and glories of her reign; and would 
render the Kuglidi name odious to all nation^. 
The earl of Strafford said, that some of the 
allies would not have shown such backwardness 
to a peace, bad they not been persuaded and 
encouraged to carry on the war by a member 
of that illustrious assembly, who maintained a 
secret correspondence with them, and fed them 
with hopes that they would he supported by a 
strong party iu England. In answer to this 
insinuation a»ainst Marllwrough, lord Cow per 
observed, that it could never be suggested as 
a crime in the meanest subject, much less in 
any member of that august assembly, to h«»ld 
correspondence with tbe allies of tin? gatiSu; 
such allies, especially, whose interest lie* ma¬ 
jesty had declaied to be inseparable frougher 
own, in her speech at the opening of*thc 
session; whereas it jvould be a hard matter 
to justify and reconcile either with our laws, 
or with laws of honour and justice, the conduct 
of some persons, in treating clandestinely with 
the common enemy, without the participation 
of the allies. This was a frivolous argumeift. 
A correspondence with any persons whatsoever 
becomes criminal, when it tend* to foment 
the divisions of one's country, and arm the 
people against their sovereign. If England 
had it not in her power, without infringing 
the laws of justice and honour, to withdraw 
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herself from a confederacy which she could no 
longer support, and treat for peace on her own 
bottom, theu was she not an associate but a 
slave to the alliance. The carl of Godolphin 
affirmed, that the trade to Spain was such a 
trifle as deserved no consideration; and that it 
would coutiuiially diminish, until it should be 
entirely engrossed by the French merchants. 
Nutwitljrdaudiiyjg these remonstrances against 
the plan of peace, the majority agreed to an 
address, in which they thanked the queen for 
her extraordinary condescension iu communi¬ 
cating those conditions to her parliament, 
and expressed an entire satisfaction with her 
conduct* A motion was made for a clause in 
the ad Iress, desiring her majesty would take 
such measures, in concert with her allies, as 
might induce them to join with her in a mu¬ 
tual guarantee. A debate ensued: the ques¬ 
tion was put, and the ciau.se rejected. Several 
noblemen entered u protest, which was ex¬ 
punged from the journals of the house by the 
dec ision of the majority. • 

in the house of commons, a complaint was 
exhibited against bishop Fleetwood, who, in a 
preface to four sermons which he had published, 
took occasion to extol the la- t ministry', at the 
cxfieimc of the present administration. This 
piece was voted malicious aud factious, tending 
to create discord and sedition amongst her ma¬ 
jesty j subjects, and condemned to be burned 
by the hands of rfie cguiiuon hangman. They 
presented an address to the queen, assuring 
her of the just sense they hail of the indignity 
offered to her, by printing and publishing a 
letter froni^the states-general to her majesty; 
and desiring she would Tar resent such in¬ 
sults, as to give no answer lor the future to 
any letters or memorials that should be thus 
ushered into the world, as inflammatory' ap¬ 
peals to the public. Mr. Hampden moved for 
an address to her majesty, that she would give 
particular instructions to her plenipotentiaries, 
I hat in the conduction of the treaty of peace, 
the several powers in alliance with her majesty, 
might be guarantees for the protestant succes¬ 
sion iu the illustrious house of Hanover. The 
question being put, was carried in the negative. 
Then the house resolved, that they had such 
confidence in the repealed declarations her 
majesty had made of her concern for assuring 
to these kingdom^ the protestant succession 
as by law established, that they could never 
doubt of her taking the proper measures for 
the security tlxyeof: that the house would 
support her against faction at home and her 
enemies abroad; aud did humbly beseech her, 
that, she vould be pleased to discountenance 
all those w ho should endeavour to raise jea¬ 
lousies betv ecu her majesty and her subjects, 
especially T iy misrepresenting her good iu~ 
teutions for the welfare of her people. The 
queeu was extremely pleased with this molu- 
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tkm. When It wm presented, she told them, 
that they bud shown themselves honest asser- 
ters of the monarchy, zealous defenders of the 
constitution, and real friends to the protestant 
succession. She thought she bad very little 
reason to countenance a compliment of super¬ 
erogation to a prince who had caballed with 
the enemies of her administration. On the 
twenty-first day of June the queen closed the 
session with a speech, expressing her satis¬ 
faction at the addresses and supplies she had 
received: she observed, that should the treaty 
be broke off, their burdens would be at least 
continued, if not increased ; that Britaiu would 
lose the present opportunity of improving her 
own commerce, and establishing a real balance 
of power in Europe ; and that though some of 
the allies might be gainers by a continuance of 
the war, the rest would suffer in the Common 
calamity. Notwithstanding the ferment of the 
people, which was now risen to a very dan¬ 
gerous pitch, addresses approving the queen ’9 
conduct, were presented by the city of Loudon, 
and all the corporations in the. kingdom that 
espoused the tory interest. At this juncture 
the nation was so wholly possessed by the spirit 
of party, that no appearance of neutrality or 
moderation remained. 

During these transactions the trenches were 
opened before Quesnoy, and the siege carried 
on with uncommon vigour under cover qf the 
forces commanded by the chike of Ormond. 
This nobleman, however, having received a 
copy of the articles signed by the marquis de 
Torcy, anh fresh instructions from the queen, 
signified to the prince Eugene andithe Dutch 
deputies, that the Wench king had agreed to 
several articles demanded by the queen) as the 
foundation of an armistice; and among others 
to put the English troops in immediate pos¬ 
session of Dunkirk: that he could therefore 
no longer cover the siege of Quesnoy; as he 
was obliged by his instructions to march with 
the British troops, and those in the queen’s 
pay, and declare a suspension of arms as Soon 
as be should be possessed of Dunkirk. He 
expressed his hope, that they would readily 
acquiesce in these instructions, seeing their 
concurrence would act as the most powerful 
motive to induce the queen to take all possible 
care of their interests at the congress; and be 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that Dunkirk, as 
a cautionary town, was a place ofagreater con¬ 
sequence to the allies than Quesuoy. The 
deputies desired he would delqy his march five 
days, that they might have time to consult 
their principals, and he granted three Hays 
without hesitation. Prince Eugcue observed, 
that his marching off with the British troops, 
and the foreigners in the queen’s pay, would 
leave tne allies at the mercy of the enemy; 
but he hoped these last would not obey the 
duke's order. He and the deputies had already 


tampered with their commanding officers, who 
absolutely reused to obey the duke of Ormond, 
alleging, that they could not separate from 
the confederacy without express directions 
from their masters, to whom they bad de¬ 
spatched couriers. An extraordinary assembly 
of states was immediately summoned to meet 
at the Hague. The ministers of the allies were 
invited to the conferences. At length, the 
princes whose troops were in the pay of Britain 
assured them, that they would maintain them 
under the commaud c ft prince Eugene for one 
month at their own expense, and afterwards 
sustain half the charge, provided the other half 
should be defrayed by the emperor and states- 
geueral. 

IRRUPTION into FRANCE by GENERAL 
GROVESTEIN. 4 

C The bishop of Bristol imparted to the other 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht the concessions 
which France would make to the allies; and 
proposed a suspension of arms for two months, 
that they might treat in a friendly manner, 
and adjust the demands of all thrfeonfederates. 
To this proposal they made no other answer, 
but that they had no instructions on the 
subject. Count Zinzendorf, the first imperial 
plenipotentiary, presented a memorial to the 
states-general, explaining the danger that 
would result to the common cause from a ces¬ 
sation of arms; and exhorting them to per¬ 
severe in their generous and vigorous resolu¬ 
tions. He proposed a renewal of the alliance for 
recovering the Spanish monarchy to the house 
of Austria, and a certain plan for prosecuting 
the war with redoubted ardour. Prince Eu¬ 
gene, in order to dazzle the confederates with 
some bold enterprise, detached major-general 
Grovestein with fifteen hundred cavaliy to 
f'cnctrate fcftto the heart of France. This 
officer, about the middle of June, advanced 
into Champaigne, passed the Noire, the Maese, 
the Moselle, and the Saar, and retired to 
Traerbach with a rich booty, and a great num¬ 
ber of hostages, after having extorted con¬ 
tributions as far as the gates of Metz, ravage^ 
the country, and reduced a great number of 
villages and towns to ashes. The confer- 
uatiSn produced by this irruption reached the 
city of Paris: the king of France did not think 
himself safe at Versailles with his ordinal/ 
guards: all the troops in the neighbourhood 
of the capital were assembled about the palace* 
Villars sent a detachment after Grovestein, as 
soon as he understood his destination; but the 
other had gained a day’s march of the French 
troops, which had the mortification to follow 
him so close, that they found the flames still 
burning in the villages he had destroyed. By 
way of retaliation, nuyor-general Pasteur, a 
French partisan, made an excursion beyond 
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Uerjjeu-up-zoom* and ravaged tbe island of 
Tortola belonging to Zealand. ^ 

FOREIGN TROOPS in BRITISH PAY re¬ 
fuse to MARCH with ORMOND. 

i 

The carl of Strafford having returned to 
Holland, proposed a cessation of arms to tbe 
statcs-general, by whom it was rejected. Then 
Be proceeded to the army of tbe duke of Or¬ 
mond ^swher^ he arrived in a few days aftej; the 
reduction of Quesnoy, the garrison of which 
were made prisoners of war on the fourth day 
of July. The officers of the foreign troops had 
a second time refufed to obey a written order 
of the duke; and such a spirit of animosity 
began to prevail between the English and 
allies, that it was absolutely necessary to effect 
a speedy separation. Prince Eugene resolved 
to iftidertake the siege of Landreey: a design 
is said to have been formed by the German 
generals to confine the duke, on pretence of 
the arrears that were due to them ; and to 
disarm the British troops, lest they should join 
the French army. In the mean time a literary 
correspondent*? was maintained between the 
English general and the mareschal de Villars. 
France having consented to deliver up Dun¬ 
kirk, a body of troops was transported from 
England under the command of brigadier Hill, 
who took possession of the place on the seventh 
Jay of July; the French garrison retired to 
Winoxberg. On the sixteenth of the same 
mouth prince Eugene marched from bis caiiq} 
at Haspre, and was followed by all the auxi¬ 
liaries in the British pay except a few bat¬ 
talions of the troops of Holstcin-Gottotpf and 
Walef’s regiment of dragoons, belonging to 
the state of Liege. 

Landreey was immediately invited; while 
the duke of Ormond, with the English forces, 
removed from Chateau-Cambresisf and en¬ 
camped at Aveiisnc-le-Secq, proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet a cessation of arms for two 
months. Oil the same day the like armistice 
was declared in the French army. The Dutch 
were so exasperated at the secessiog of the 
English troops, that the governors would not 
allow the earl of Strafford to enter Rouclfeine, 
nor^ie British army to pass through Do#ay, 
tho*h in that town they had left a gfeat 
quantity of stores, together with their general 
hospital. Prince Eugene and the Dutch depu¬ 
ties, understanding that the duke of Ormond 
had begun his march towards Ghent, began to 
be in pain for that city, and sent count Nassap 
Woodenburgh to him with a written apology, 
condemning and disavowing the conduct and 
commandants of Bouchaine and Douay; but, 
notwithstanding these excuses* the English 
troops afterwards met with the same treat¬ 
ment at Toumay, Oudenarde, and Lisle: in¬ 
tuit! which were resented by the whole British 


nation. Tbe duke; however, pursued his march, 
and took possession of Ghent and Bruges for 
the queen of England: then he reinforced the 
garrison of Dunkirk, whirh he likewise sup¬ 
plied with artillery and ammunition. Hit 
conduct was no less agreeable to his sovereign, 
than mortifying to the Dutch, who never 
dreamed of leaving Ghent and Bruges in the 
hands of the English, and were now fairly 
outwitted and anticipated by the motions and 
expedition of the British general. 

THE ALLIES DEFEATED AT DEN AIN. 

The loss of the British forces wa^soon se¬ 
verely felt in the allied army. Villars attacked 
a separate body of their troops, encamped at 
Deuain, under tbe command of the earl of 
Albemarle. Their intrenchments were forced, 
and seventeen battalions either killed or 
taken. The earl himself and all the surviving 
officers were made prisoners. Five hundred 
waggons loaded with bread, twelve pieces of 
brass cannon, a.large quantity of ammunition 
and provisions, a great number of horses, and 
considerable booty fell into the hands of the 
enemy. I bis advantage they gained in sight 
of prince Eugene, who advanced on the other 
side of the Schelde to sustain Albemarle; but 
the bridge over that river was broke down by 
accident; so thatjie was prevented from lend¬ 
ing the least assiStauae. Villars immediately 
invented Marchieunes, where the principal 
stores of the allies were lodged, ^he place 
was surrendered on the last day of July: and 
the garrisow, consisting of jive thousand men, 
were conducted prisonets <o Valenciennes. He 
afrerw^tds undertook the siege of Douay ; an 
enterprise, .in consequence of which prince 
Eugene abandoned his design on Landreey, 
and marched towards the French, in order to 
hazard an engagement. The states, however, 
would not run the risk ; and the prince had 
the mortification to see Douay reduced by the 
eneniy. He could not even prevent their re¬ 
taking Quesnoy and Bouchain, of which places 
they were in possession before the tenth day 
of October. The allies enjoyed no other com¬ 
pensation for their great losses, but the con¬ 
quest of Fort Enocque, which was surprised by 
one of their partisans. 

PROGRESS OF THE CONFERENCES AT 

UTRECHT. 

• 

The British ministers at the congress con¬ 
tinued to press the Dutch and other allies to 
join in the armistice; but they were deaf to 
the proposal, and concerted measures for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Then the 
earl of Strafford insisted upon their admitting 
to the congress the plenipotentiaries of king 
Philip; but he found them equally averse to 
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thin expedient, In the beginning of August, se¬ 
cretary St. John, now created lord viscount Bo- 
lingbroke, was sent to the court of Versailles 
incognito, to remove all obstructions to the 
treaty between England and,Trance. He was 
accompanied by Piior and the Abbe 
Gualier, treated with the most distinguished 
marks of r respcct, caressed by the French king 
and the marquis de Torcy, with whom he ad¬ 
justed the principal interests of the duke of 
Savoy and the elector of Bavaria. settled 
the time and maffner of the renunciation, and 
agreed to a suspension of arms by sea and land 
for four months between the crowns of France 
and England: This was accordingly proclaimed 
at Paris and London. Hie negotiation being 
finished in a few days, HuJiughrokc returned 
to England, and Prior remained as resident 
at the court of France. The states-gencral 
breathed nothing but war: the pensionary 
Hein«ius pronounced an oration in theii assem¬ 
bly, representing the impossibility of conclud¬ 
ing a peace without losing the fruits of all the 
blood and treasure they had expended. The 
conferences at Utrecht were interrupted by a 
quarrel between the domestics of Menager and 
those of the count tie Rechteren, one of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries. The populace insulted 
the earl of Stratford and the marquis del Borgo, 
minister of Savov, whose master was reported 
to have agreed to the armistice. 'They* ob¬ 
structions being removed*, the conferences were 
renewed, and the British plenipotentiaries 
exerted a[l their rhetoric, both in public and 
private, to engage the allies in the queen’s 
measures. At length tlie.duke i/’ 1 Savoy was 
prevailed upon to avquiesce in the offers of 
France. Mr. Thomas Harley had befn sent 
ambassador to Hanover, with a view to persuade 
the elector that it would be for his luteiest to 
co-operate wirli her majesty; but that prince’s 
resolution was abeadv taken. M \\ believer it 
shall please God (said he) to call me to the 
throne of Kiuain, I hope to act hs becomes me 
for the advantage of my people: in the ilvean 
time, speak to me as to a German prince, and 
a prince of the empire.” Nor was she none 
successful in her endeavours to bring over the 
king of Prussia to her sentiments. In the 
mean time, lord Lexiueton was appointed 
ambassador to Mad:id, where king Philip so¬ 
le m n ly s w ore t o ohse r v e t her** nunc i a t ioy, w h ich 
was approved and confirmed by the Cortez. 
The like renunciation to the crown of Spain 
was afterwards made by the ptfiuces of France ; 
and Philip was declared incapable of succeed¬ 
ing to the crown of that realm. The roiirfeof 
Portugal held out against the remonstrances of 
Euglatiii, until the marquis de Bay invaded 
that kingdom at the head of'twenty thousand 
men,Hind undertook the siege of (Jatnpo-Major, 
and they found they had no longer any hope 
of being assisted by her Britannic majesty. 


The Portuguese minister atr tJtreeht signed 
the suspenwn of arms on the seventh day of 
November, and excused this step to the allies, 
as the 'pury effect of necessity. The English 
trqops inSpainwere ordered to separate from 
the army of count Sta mu berg, and march to 
the neighbourhood of Barcelona, where they 
were embaj keil on board art English squadibn, 
commanded by sir John Jennings, and trans¬ 
ported to Minorca. * 

, * • 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON AND LORD 
MOHUN ARE KILLED IN A DUEL. 

The campaign bting at an end iu the Ne¬ 
therlands, the duke of Ormond returned to 
England, where the party (Reputes were be¬ 
come unite violent than ever. The whig* af¬ 
fected to celebrate the anniversary of the late 
kmg’s birth-day, in London, with extraordfnary 
rejoicings. INlobs were hired by bo'll factions; 
and the whole city was filled with riot and 
uproar. A ridiculous scheme was contrived to 
fiightrn the lord treasurer with some squibs 
in a band-box, which the minUteia magnified 
into a conspiracy. The duke*of Hamilton 
having been appointed ambassador extraordi¬ 
nary to the court of France, the whig* were 
alarmed ou the supposition that this nobleman 
favoured the pretender. Some dispute arising 
between the duke and luid Mohun, on the 
subject of a law-suit, furnished a pretence for 
a quarrel. Mohun, who had been twice tried 
for murder, and was counted a mean tool, as 
well as the hector of the whig paity, sent a 
message by general Maeaituey to* the duke, 
HiaMtiigiiig linn to single combat. The prin¬ 
cipals met by appoint incut iu Hyde Paik, at¬ 
tended by Macartney and colonel Hamilton. 
They fuiigbf with such fury, lh.it Mohun was 
killed upon the spot, and the duke expired be- 
| fore he coftld be conveyed to his own house. 

| Macartney disappear ed, and escaped in disguise 
to the continent. Colonel Hamilton declared 
upon oath before the privy-council, that when 
the piiuciptls engaged, he and Macartney fol¬ 
lowed their example; that MaCartucy was im¬ 
mediately disarmed ; but the colonel seeing the 
dukc<friU upon his antagonist, threw away the 
swords, and ran to lift him up: that whijte he 
wa^employed iu raising the duke, Macaraiey, 
having taken up out* of tfceswords, stabbed his 
grace over Hamilton's shoulder, and retired 
immediately. A proclamation was issued, pro¬ 
mising a reward of five hundred pounds to those 
v wjbo should apprehend or discover Macartney, 
and the dutchess of Hamilton offered three 
hundred pounds for the same purpose. The 
torics exclaimed against this* event as a party- 
duel : they treated -Macartney as a cowardly as- 
. sa&sin; and affirmed that the whigs had posted 
others of the same stamp all round Hyde Park, 
to murder the duke of Hamilton, in case be 
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liad triumphed pvpr his antagonist, ami escaped 
the treachery of Macartney, The %higs, on the 
o{her Hand, affirmed, that it was Vltogcthcr a 
private quarrel:, that Macartney was entirely 
innocent of the perfidy laid to, his charge: that 
he afterwards submitted to a fair, trial, at which ^ 
colonel Hamilton prevaricated in giving his 
evidence, and was contradicted by the testimony 
of divers persons who saw the combat at a dis¬ 
tance. The duke of Marlborough, hearing him¬ 
self accused as the author of those party mis¬ 
chiefs, ?md seeing his enemies grow every*day 
more and more implacablt, thought proper to 
retire to the continent, where he was followed 
by his dutchess. His friend Godolphin had 
died in Septcml>er, with the general character 
of an able, cool, dispassionate minuter, who 
had rendered himself necessary to four succes¬ 
sive sovereigns, ami managed the finances with 
equaj skill and integrity. The duke of Shrews¬ 
bury was nominated ambassador to France, in 
the room of the duke of Hamilton: the duke 
d’Auniont arrived at London in the same quality 
from the court of Versailles; and about the 
same time the queen granted an audience to 
the marquis eje Monteleone, whom Philip had 
appointed one ot his plenipotentiaries at the 
congress. 

THE STATES GENERAL SIGN THE 
BARRIER-TREATY. 

In vam had the British ministers in Holland 
endeavoured to overcome the obstinacy of the 
states-general, by alternate threats promise^ 
and arguments. In vain did they represent, 
that the confederacy against France could be 
no longer supported with any prospect # of •suc¬ 
cess : that the queen’s aim had been to procure 
reasonable terms for her Jill its ; hut that their 
opposition to her measures prevented her from 
obtaining such conditions as she would Ituve a 
right to demand in their favour, were they una¬ 
nimous in their consultations. In November, 
the carl Of Strafford present cd a new' plan of 
peace, in which the cpieen promised to insist 
ujK>n France’s ceding to the states the city of 
Toumay, and some other places which ttyey 
could not expect to possess, should she coflclude 
a separate, treaty. They now began to vtaver 
in th|gir councils. The first transports of their 
resentment having subsided, they plainly per¬ 
ceived that the continuation of the war would 
entail upon them a burden which they could 
not bear, especially since the duke of Savoy 
and the king of Portugal had deserted the 
alliance. besides, they were staggered by t^e 
affair of the new barrier, so much more advan¬ 
tageous than that which France had proposed 
ii the beginning of the conferences. They were 
influenced by another motive; namely, the 
apprehension or new mischiefs to the empire 
from the king of Sw eden, whose affairs seemed 
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to take a favourable turn at the Ottoman 4 
Porte, through the intercession of the French 
monarch. The czar and king Augustus had pe 
netrated into Pomerania: the king of Denmark 
had taken Staden, reduced Bremen, and laid 
Hamburgh under contribution; but count 
Steenboek, # tlie Swedish general, defeated the 
Danish army in Mecklenburg, ravaged Hoi. 
stein with great barbarity, and rdfiu^ed the 
town of Aliena to ashes. The grand signor 
threatened to declare war agaiust the czar, on 
pretence that he had not performed some es¬ 
sential articles of the late peace; but his real 
motive was an inclination to support the king 
of Sweden. This di>qK)biti<m, however, was de¬ 
feated by a powerful party at the IA>rtc, who 
were averse to war. Charles, who still re¬ 
mained at Bender, was desired to return to his 
own kingdom, and given to understand, that 
the sultan would procure him a safe passage. 
He treated the person who brought this inti¬ 
mation with the most outrageous insolence; 
rejected the proposal; fortified his houso, aftd 
resolved to defend himself to the last extremity. 
Being attacked by a considerable body of 
Turkish forces, be and bis attendants fought 
with the most frantic valour. They slew some 
hundreds of the assailants; hut at last the 
Turks set fire to the house: so that he was 
obliged to surrender himself and his followers, 
who were generally sold for slaves. He him¬ 
self tas convevgd under a strong guard to 
Adr^nople. Meanwflile the czar lauded with 
an army in Finland, which he totally reduced. 
St^nbock maintained himself in ffonningen 
until all his supplies were cut off; and then be 
was obligect to deliver himself and his troops 
prisoners of war. But fhis reverse was not 
foreseen when the Dutch dreaded a rupture 
between the Porte and the Muscovites, and 
were given to understand that the Turks would 
revive the troubles in Hungary. In that ease, 
they knew the emperor would recall great part 
of his troops from the Netherlands, where the 
burden of the war must lie upon their shoul¬ 
ders. After various consultations in their dif¬ 
ferent assemblies, they came into the queen's 
measures, and signed the barrier treaty. 

Then the plenipotentiaries of the four asso¬ 
ciated circles presented a remonstrance to the 
British ministers at Utrecht, imploring the 
queen’s interposition in their favour, that they 
might tot be left in the miserable condition 
to which thfy had been reduced by former 
treaties. They were given to understand, that 
if they should rfct obtain what they desired, 
they themselves would be justly blamed as the 
authors of their own disappointment: that they 
had been deficient in furnishing their propor¬ 
tion of troops and other necessaries^ and left 
tlie whole burden of the war to fait upon^the 
qtfoen and the states in the Netherlands: *lhat 
when a cessation was judged necessary, they 
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*had deserted her majesty to follow the chime- the title of emperor on Joseph ; but wanted tc 
rical projects of prince Eugene; that while she impose term* upon them, with relation to the 
prosecuted the war with the. utmost vigour, electors of {fologn and Bavaria, 
they had acted with coldness and indifference; The treaties of peace and commerce between 
but when she inclined to peace they began to England and France being ratified by the queen 
exert themselves in prosecuting hostilities with of England, the parliament was assembled on 
uncommon eagerness: that, neveftheless, she She ninth day of April. The queeu told them 
would not abandon their interests, but endea- the treaty was signed, and that in a few days 
vour to pifcure for them as go<yl conditions as the ratifications would be exchanged. She 
their preposterous conduct would allow her to said, what she had done for the protestant 
demand. Even the emperors plenipotentiaries succession, and the perfect friendship subsist- 
began to talk in more moderate terms. Zin- ing •between her and the house# of Hanover, 
zendorf declared that his master was very well would convince thorn who wished well to both, 
disposed to promote a general peace, and no and desired the quiet and safety of their coun- 
longer insisted on a cession of the Spanish try, how vain.all attempts were to divide them, 
monarchy to the house of Austria. Philip's She left it entirely to the house of commons 
ministers, together with those of Bavaria and to determine what force might be necessary 
Cologne, were admitted to tbe congress; and for tbe security of trade by sea, and for guards 
now the plenipotentiaries of Britain acted as and garrisons. “ Make yourselves safe (said 
mediators for the rest of the allies. she), and I shall be satisfied. Next to the pro¬ 

tection of the Divine Providence, I depend 
PEACE WITH FRANCE SIGNED AT u P on tiie “>yalty and affection of my people. 

• • UTRECHT. 1713. I want no other guarantee." She recom¬ 

mended tc their protection those brave men 
The pacification between France and Eng- who had exposed their lives in the service of 
land was retarded, however, by some unfore- their country, and could not be employed in 
seen difficulties that arose in adjusting the time of peace. She desired thf*y would con- 
commerce and the limits of the countries pos- cert proper measures for easing the foreign 
sessed by both nations in North America. A trade of the kingdom, for improving and tn- 
long dispute ensued; and the duke of Shrews- couragiug manufactures and the fishery', and 
bury and Prior held many conferences with for employing the hands of idle people. She 
tbe French ministry; at lentil itwasecom- expressed her displeasure at the scaudalous 
promised, though not ixflich to the advai^age and seditious libels which had been lately pub- 
of Great Britain ; and tbe English plenipoteu- lushed. She exhorted them to consider of new 
tiaries received an order to sign a separate \fiws to prevent this licentiousness, as well as 
treaty. They declared to the ministers of the for putting a stop to the impious practice of 
other powers, that .*hey anc 1 some other pleni- duelling. She conjured them to use their ut- 
potentiaries were ready to sign their respective most efideavours to calm the minds of men at 
treaties on tbe eleventh day of April. * Couut home, that the arts of peace might be cul- 
Zinzendorf endeavoured to post pone this trans- tivated; and that groundless jealousies, con- 
action until he should be furnished with fresh trived by a*faction, and fomented by party- 
instructions from Vienna; and even threatened rage, might not effect that which their foreign 
that if the states should sign the peace con- enemies c&ild not accomplish. This was the 
trary to his desire, the emperor would imme- language of a pious, candid, and benevolent 
diaiely withdraw his troops from the Nether- sovereign, who loved her subjects with a truly 
lands. The ministers of Great Britain agreed parental affection. The parliament considered 
with those of France, that his imperial majesty her hi that light. Each house presented her 
should have time to consider whether be would wjfh a w^rm address of thanks and congratu- 
or would not accept the proposals; hut this lationf expressing, in particular, their invio- 
time was extended no farther than the first lable^attachroent to the protestant succession 
day of June; nor would they agree to a ces- in f$e illustrious house of Hanover. The ra- 
sation of arms during that interval. Mean- tififtttions of the treaty being exchanged, the 
while the peace with France was signed in peace was proclaimed « the fifth of May, 
different treaties by the p]eui]fc)tentiarics of with the usual ceremonies, to the inexpres- 
Great Britain, Savoy, Prussia, Portugal, and sible joy of the nation in general. It wai about 
the states-general. 1 On tbe fourteenth day of ^his period that tbe chevalier de St. George 
the mouth, the British plenipotentiaries deli- conveyed a printed remonstrance to the minis- 
vem\ to count Zinzendorf, in writing, 44 Offers ters at Utrecht, soldfonly protesting against 
and demands of the French king for makirig all that might be stipulated to bis prejudice, 
peace with tbe house of Austria and the era- Tbe commons, in a second address, bad be- 
pire." The couut and the ministers of the sought her majesty to communicate to the 
Cerinan princes exclaimed against the inso- house in due time the treaties of peace and 
Jence of Frauce, which had not even bestowed 1 coupmcrce with France; and now t ey werrf 
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produced by Mr. Benson, chancellor of the lower than those laid upon the wines of France* 
exchequer. \ that should they now be reduced to an equality, 

1 the difference of freight was so great, that the 

THE TREATY WITH FRANCE. French wines would be found much cheaper 

• than those of Portugal; and, ns* they were 

By the treaty of peace the French kiug^ more agreeable to the taste of the nation in 
obliged himself to abandon the pretender, and general, there would hi no market for the 
acknowledge the queen’s title and the pro- Portuguese wines in England: that should this 
testant succession; to raze the fortifications be the case, the English wouldloose^heir trade 
of Dunkirk within a limited time, on condition with Portugal, the most advantageous of any 
of receiving an equivalent; to cede Newfound- traffic which they now carried on; for it cou- 
land, Hudsoffs Bay, aigl St, Christopher^ to sinned a great quantity of manufactures, 
England; but the French were left in posses- and returned a yearly sum of six hundred thou- 


siou of Cape Breton, and at liberty to dry their 
fish in Newfoundland. Bv the treaty of com¬ 
merce a free trade was established, according 
to the tariff of the year owe thousand six hun¬ 
dred and sixty-four, except in some commo¬ 
dities that were subjected to new regulations 
in tjie year sixlcen hundred and ninety-nine. 
It was agreed, that no other duties should be 
imposed on the productions of France imported 
into England than those that were laid on the 
same commodities from other countries; and, 
that commissaries should meet at London, to 
adjust all matters relating to commerce; as 
for the tariff with Spaiu, it was not yet finished 
It was stipulated, that the emperor should 
possess the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of 
Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands: that the 
duke of Savoy should enjoy Sicily, with the 
title of king: that the same title, with the 
island of Sardinia, should be allotted to the 
elector of Bavaria, as an indemnification for 
his losses: that the states-gencral should rtw 
store Lisle and its dependencies: that Namur, 
Charleroy, Luxembourg!), Ypres, and Newport, 
should be added to the other places they al¬ 
ready possessed in Flanders; and, that the 
king of Prussia should have Uppcr-Gucldre, in 
lieu of Orange and the other states belonging 
to that family in Tranche Compt<':. # The king 
of Portugal was Satisfied; and the first day of 
June was fixed as the period of time granted to 
the emperor for consideration. 

A day being appointed by tbe commons to 
deliberate upon the treaty of commerce, very 
just and weighty objections were made to the 
eighth and ninth articles, importing that 
Great Britain mid France should mutually en¬ 
joy all the privileges in trading with each duller 
that either granted to the most favoured na¬ 
tion; and that 110 fngher customs should be 
exacted from the cdunnodities of France, than 
those that were drawn from the same produc¬ 
tions of any other people. The balance of 
trade having long iuclingd to the side of Fran%i>, 
tevere duties had beeniaid 011 all the produc¬ 
tions and manufactures of that kingdom, so 
as almost to amount to a total prohibition. 
Some members observed, that by the treaty 
between England and Portugal, the duties 
charged upon the wh&s of that country were 


sand pounds in gold. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, 
formerly governor of the Bank, affirmed, that 
as France had, since the revolution, eftcouraged 
woollen manufactures, and prepared at home 
several commodities which formerly they drew 
from England; so the English had learned to 
make silk stuffs, paper, and all manner of toys, 
formerly imported from France; by which 
means an infinite number of artificers were 
employed, and a vast sum annually saved \o 
the nation; but these people would now' be 
reduced to beggary, ami that money lost again 
to the kingdom, should French commodities 
of the same kind be imported under ordinary 
duties, because labour was much cheaper in 
France than in England, consequently the 
British manufactures would be undersold and 
ruined, lie urged, that the min of the silk 
inanfifacture wttf Id be attended with another 
disadvantage. Great quantities of woollen 
cloths were vended in Italy and Turkey, in 
consequence of the raw silk which Ae English 
merchants fought up in those countries; and, 
should the ^ilk inrfhafaotufre at home be lost, 
those qjarkets for British commodities would 
fail of coiuse. Others alleged, that if the ar¬ 
ticles of commerce had been settled before the 
English troops separated from those of the con¬ 
federates, the French kiug would not have pre¬ 
sumed to insist upon such terqis, but have 
beou glad to comply with more moderate con¬ 
ditions. Sir William VYyndham reflected on 
the late ministry, for having neglected to 
make an advantageous peace when it was in 
their power. He said that Portugal would 
always have occasion for the woollen manu¬ 
factures and the corn of Englaud, and be 
obliged to buy them at all events. After a 
violent debate, the house resolved, by a groat 
majority, that a Mil should be brought in ip 
make good tlTe eighth aiul ninth articles of the 
treaty of commerce with France. Against these 
articles, however; the Portuguese minister pre¬ 
sented a memorial, declaring, that should tbe^ 
duties on French wines he lowered to the same 
level with those that were laid on tbe wines of 
Portugal, his master would renew the prohibit 
tion of the woollen manufactures, and other 
products of Great Britain, indeed, all the 
trading part of the nation exclaimed against 
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^he treaty of commerce, which seems to have 
been concluded in a hurry, before the minis* 
ters fully understood the nature of the subject. 
This precipitation was owing to'the fears that 
their endeavours after peace would miscarry', 
from the intrigues of the whig faction, and the 
obstinate opposition df the confederates. 

THE SC6TTISH LORDS MOVE FOR A 
BILL TO DISSOLVE THE UNION. 

The commons leaving granted an aid of two 
shillings in the pound, proceeded to renew the 
duty on inalt for another year, and extended 
this tax to the whole island, notwithstanding 
the warmf remonstrances of the Scottish mem¬ 
bers, who represented it as a burden which their 
country could not bear. They insisted upon 
an express article of the union, stipulating, 
that no duty should be laid on the malt in Scot¬ 
land during the war, which they affirmed was 
not yet finished, inasmuch as the peace with 
Sffaiiwhad not been proclaimed. During the 
adjournment of the parliament, on account of 
the Whitsun-holidays, the Scots of both houses, 
laying aside all party distinctions, met and 
deliberated on this subject. They deputed the 
duke of Argyle, the earl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, 
and Mr. Cockbum, to lay their grievances be¬ 
fore the queen. They represented, that tlieir 
countrymen bore with great impatience the 
violation of some articles ofthe union; 11 and 
that the imposition of such an insupportable 
burden as the malt-tax would in all probability 
prompt th&n to declare the union dissolved. 
The queen* alarmed at this remonstrance, an¬ 
swered, that she wi$Aied thej might not have 
cause to repent of such a precipitate resorption; 
but she would endeavour to make all things 
easy. On the first day of June, the earl of 
Findlater, in the bouse of peers, represented 
that the Scottish nation was aggrieved in many 
instances: that they were deprived of a privy- 
council, and subjected to the English laws in 
cases of treasou: that their nobles were ren¬ 
dered incapable of being created British peers; 
and that now they were oppressed with the 
insupportable burden of a malt-tax, when 
they had reason to expect they should reap 
the benefit of peace: he therefore moved, that 
leave might he given to bring in a bill for dis¬ 
solving the union, and securing the protestant 
suocession to the house Oi! Hanover.* Lord 
North and Grey affirmed, that the complaints 
of the Scots were groundless; that the disso¬ 
lution of the union was impracticable; and He 
made some sarcastic reflections on the poverty 
of that nation. He was answered by the earl 
of Eglinton, who admitted the Scots were 
|x>or, and therefore unable to pay the malt-tax. 
The earl of llay, among other pertinent re¬ 
marks upon the union, observed, that when the 
treaty was made, the Scots took it tor granted, 


that the parliament of Great Britain would 
never load tl'am with any imposition that they 
had reason ,1o believe grievous. The earl of 
Peterborough compared the union to a mar¬ 
riage. He^said, that though England, who 
^must be supposed the husband, might in some 
instances prove unkind to the lady, she ought 
not immediately to sue for a divorce, the rather 
lieeause she had very much mended her fortune 
by the match. Hay replied, that marriage 
was an ordinance of God, and the lUjpon no 
inorl than a political, expedient? The other 
affirmed, that the contract could not have l>een 
more solemn, unless, like the ten command¬ 
ments, it had come from heaven: lie inveighed 
against the Scots, as a people that would never 
be satisfied: that would have all the advan¬ 
tages resulting from the union, but would pay 
nothing by their good will, although they had 
received more money from England than the 
amount of all their estates. To these animad¬ 
versions the duke of Argyle made a veiy warm 
reply. “ I have been reflected on by some 
people (said he) as if 1 was disgusted, and had 
changed sides; but 1 despise their persons, as 
much as I undervalue tlieir judgment.” He 
urged, that the malt-tax in Scotland was like 
taxing land by the acre throughout England, 
because land was worth flve pounds an acre in 
the neighbourhood of London, and would not 
fetch so many shillings in the remote coun¬ 
tries. In like maimer, the English malt was 
valued at four times the price of that which 
was made in Scotland : therefore, the tax in 
this country must be levied by a regiment of 
dragoons. He owned he had a great share in 
mahing t the union, with a view to secure the 
protest ant succession; but he w as now satisfied 
this end might bo answered as effectually if 
the union was dissolved ; and, if this step should 
not be taker/, lie did not expect long to have 
either property left in Scotland, or liberty in 
England. All the whig members voted for the 
dissolution of that treaty which they had so 
eagerly promoted; while the torics strenuously 
supported the measure against which they had 
once argued with such vehemence. In the 
course of the debate, the lord-treasurer ob¬ 
served^ that although the malt-tax were im¬ 
posed, it might be afterwards remitted by the 
crowji. The earl of Sunderland expressed sur¬ 
prise at hearing that noble lord broach a 
doctrine which tended to* establish a despotic 
dispensing power, and arbitrary government 
Oxford replied, his family had never been fa¬ 
mous, as some others had been, for promoting 
am 1 advising arbitrary^^pasures. Sunderland, 
considering this expression as a sarcasm levelled 
at the memory of his father, took occasion to 
vindicate his conduct, adding, that in those 
days the other lord's family was hardly known. 
Much violent altercation was discharged. At 
length the motiou for the bill was rejected by a 
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small majority, and the malt-bill afterwards 
passed with great difficulty. \ 

Another bill being brought inn> the bouse 
of commons, for rendering the treaty of com¬ 
merce effectual, such a number of petitions 
were delivered against it, and so many solid* 
arguments advanced by the merchants who 
were examined on the subject, that even a 
great number of tory members were con¬ 
vinced of the bad consequence it would pro¬ 
duce t€ trade, and voted against the ministry 
on this occasion; so th*ft the bill was rejected 
by a majority of nine voices. At the same 
time, however, the house agreed to an address 
thanking her majesty for the great care she 
had taken of the security and honour of her 
kingdoms iu the treaty of peace; as also for 
having laid so good a foundation for the in¬ 
terest of her people in trade. They likewise 
besdhght her to appoint commissioners to treat 
with those of France, for adjusting such mat¬ 
ters as should he ncecssary to be settled on the 
subject of commerce, that the treaty might be 
explained and perfected for the good and wel¬ 
fare of her people. The queen interpreted this 
address into if full approbation of the treaties 
of peace and commerce, and thanked them ac¬ 
cordingly in the warmest terms of satisfaction 
and acknowledgment. The commons after¬ 
wards desired to know what equivalent should 
be given for the demolition of Dunkirk; and 
she gave them to understand, that this was 
already in the hands of his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty: then they besought her that she woulji 
not evacuate the towns of Flanders that were 
in her possession, until those who were entitled 
to the sovereignty ot the Spanish Netherlands 
should agree to such articles for regulating 
trade as might place the subjects of Great 
Britain upon an equal footing wjth those of 
any other nation. The queen made a favour¬ 
able answer to all their remonstraifces. Such 
were the steps taken by the parliament during 
this session with relation to the famous treaty 
of Utrecht, against which the whigs exclaimed 
so violently, that irmny well-meaning people 
believed it would be attended with the imme¬ 
diate ruin of the kingdom; yet under the sna- 
dow of this very treaty, Great Britain efljoyed 
a long term of peace and tranquillity. B^liop 
Burnet was heated with an enthusiastic terror 
of the house of BouAon, • He declared to the 
queen in private, jthat any treaty by which 
Spain and the West Indies were left in the 
hands of king Philip, must in a little time 
deliver all Europe into the bauds of France: 
that, if any such pca<$ was made, the qu&n 
was betrayed, and the people ruined: that in 
less than three years she would he mur¬ 
dered, and the fires would blaze again in Smith- 
field. This prelate lived to see his prognostic 
disappointed; therefore he might have sup¬ 
pressed this anecdote of his own conduct, 


VIOLENCE OF PARTIES IN ENGLAND- 

On the twenty-fifth day of June, the queen 
signified, in a message to the house of com¬ 
mons, that her civil list was burdened with 
some debts® incurred by several articles of ex¬ 
traordinary expense; and that she hoped they 
would empower her to raise such a of mo¬ 
ney upon the funds for that provision, as would 
be sufficient to discharge the incumbrances, 
which amounted to five hundred thousand 
pounds. A bill was immediately prepared for 
raising this sum on the civil list revenue, and 
passed through both houses with some diffi¬ 
culty. Both lords and commons addressed the 
queen concerning the chevalier de St. George, 
who had repaired to Lorraine. They desired 
she would press the duke of that name, and all 
the princes and states iu amity with her, to 
exclude from their dominions the pretender to 
the imperial crow r n of Great Britain, A public 
thanksgiving for the peace was appointed and 
celebrated with great solemnity; and on the 
sixteenth day of July the queeu closed the 
session with a speech which was not at all 
agreeable to the violent whigs, because it did 
not contain one word about the pretender and 
the protestant succession. From these omis¬ 
sions they concluded, that the dictates of na¬ 
tural affection had biassed her in favour of the 
chevalier de St. George. Whatever sentiments 
of tenderness aim compassion she might feel 
for that unfortunate exile, the acknowledged 
son of her own father, it does not appear that 
she ever entertained a thought of altering the 
succession *as by J^w established. The term 
of Sachevcrel's suspension being expired, ex- 
tranrdiflary rejoicings were made upon the 
occasion. He was desired to preach before the 
house of commons, who thanked him for his 
sermon ; and the queen promoted him to the 
rich benefice of St. Andrew’s, Holhoru. On 
the other hand the duke d’Auiuont, ambassador 
from France, was insulted by the populace. 
Scurrilous ballads were published against him 
both in the English and French languages. 
He received divers anonymous letters, contain¬ 
ing threats of setting fire to his bouse, which 
was accordingly burned to the ground, though 
whether by accident or design he could not 
well determine. The magistracy of Dunkirk, 
having # sent a deputation with an address to 
the queen, humbly imploring her majesty to 
spare the port and harbour of that town, and 
representing that, they might be useful to her 
own subjects, the memorial was printed and 
dispersed, and the arguments it contained were 
answered and refuted by Addison, Steele, and 
Maynwaring. Commissioners were sent to see 
the fortifications of Dunkirk demolished. They 
were accordingly razed to the ground; the 
harbour was filled up; and the duke d'Aumont 
returned to Paris in the month of November 
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The queen, by her remonstrances to the court 
of Versailles, had procured the enlargement of 
one hundred and thirty-six protestants from the 
galleys: understanding afterwards that as mauy 
more were detained on the same account, she 
made such application to the French minis¬ 
try, that they too were released. Then she ap¬ 
pointed general Ross her envoy-extraordinary 
to the kiug of France. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT 
OF** IRELAND. 

The duke of Shrewsbury being 1 nominated 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, assembled the parlia¬ 
ment of that kingdom on the tweuty-fifth day 
of November, and found the two houses still at 
variance, on the opposite principles of whig and 
tory, Allan Broderick being < hosen speaker of 
the commons, they ordered a bill to be brought 
in, to attaint the pretender and all his adher¬ 
ents. They prosecuted Edward Lloyd, for pub¬ 
lishing a book entitled, “ Memoirs of the che¬ 
valier de St. Georgeand they agreed upon 
an address to the queen, to remove from the 
chancellorship sir Constantine Phipps, who had 
countenanced the lories of that kingdom. The 
lords, however, resolved, that chancellor Phipps 
had, in his several stations, acquitted himself 
with honour and integrity. The two houses of 
convocation presented an address to the ^amc 
purpose. They likewise complaTned of Mr, Moles, 
worth, for having insulted them, by saving, 
when they^ appeared in the castle of Dublin, 
iS They that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither alsoandibe was re¬ 
moved from the prnby-couucil. The duke of 
Shrewsbury received orders to prorogue this 
parliament, which was divided against itself, 
ahd portended nothing but domestic broils. 
Then he obtained leave to return to England, 
leaving chancellor Phipps, with the archbishop 
of Armagh and Tuam, justices of the kingdom. 

NEW PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND. 

The parliament of England had been dis¬ 
solved; and the elections were managed in 
such a manner as to retain the legislative 
power in the hands of the lories; but the 
meeting of the new parliament was delayed by 
repeated prorogations to tlje tenth day^of De¬ 
cember; a delay partly owing t® the queen's 
indisposition; and partly to the contests 
among her ministers. Oxfordgind Bolingbroke 
were competitors for power, and rivals in re¬ 
putation for ability. The treasurer's parts 
were deemed the more solid; .the secretary’s 
more shining; but both ministers were aspiring 
and ambitious. The first was bent upon main¬ 
taining the first rank in the administration, 
which he had possessed since the revolution in 
ftp ministry; the other disdained to act as a 


subaltern to. the man whom he thought he 
excelled in minus, and equalled in importance. 
They began to form separate cabals, and adopt 
different j^inciples. Bolingbroke insinuated 
himself into the confidence of lady Mashain, 
rto whom Oxford had given some cause of 
disgust. By this communication he gained 
ground in the good opinion of his sovereign, 
while the treasurer lost it in the same propor¬ 
tion. Thus she who had been the author of 
his plcvation, was now used as ttye instrument 
of his disgrace. 'I htf queen was sensibly af¬ 
fected with these dissemions, which she inte.r- 
jiosed her advice and authority, by turns, to 
appease; but their mutual animosity continued 
to rankle under an exterior accommodation. 
The interest of Bolingbroke was powerfully 
supported by sir Simou Hareourt, the chan¬ 
cellor, sir William Wyudham, and Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Bromley. Oxford perceived his owil in¬ 
fluence was on the wane, and began to think 
of retirement. Meanwhile the earl of Peter¬ 
borough was appointed ambassador to the king 
of Sicily; and set out for Turin. The queen 
retired to Windsor, where she was seized with 
a very dangerous inflammatory fever. The 
hopes of the jacobites visibly rose: tile pub¬ 
lic funds immediately fell; a great run was 
made upon the hank, the directors of which 
were overwhelmed with consternation, which 
was not a little increased by the rcpoi t of an 
armament equipped in the ports of France. 
They sent one of their members to represent 
to the treasurer the danger that threatened 
Ac public credit. The queen being made ac¬ 
quainted with these occurrences, signed a 
letter to sir Samuel Stanccr, lord-mayor of 
London, declaring, that now she was recovered 
of her late indisposition, she would return to 
the place of her usual residence, and open the 
parliament on the sixteenth clay of February, 
This intimation she sent to her loving subjects 
of the city of London, to the intent that all of 
them, in their several stations, might discoun¬ 
tenance those malicious rumours, spread by 
evil-minded persons, to the prejudice of credit, 
and tbe eminent hazard of the public peace 
anfl tranquillity. The queen’s recovery, together 
with certain intelligence that the armament 
was # a phantom, and the pretender still in 
Lorfoine, helped to assuage the ferment of the 
nation, which had been illustriously raised by 
party-writings. Mr. Richard Steele published 
a performance, intituled, “ The Crisis/' in 
defence of the revolution and the protestant 
establishment, and enlarging upon the danger 
of*a popish successor* On the other hand, 
the hereditaiy right to the crown of England 
was asserted in a large volume, supposed to 
be written with a view to pave tbe way for 
the pretender’s accession. One Bedford w as 
apprehended, tried, convicted, and severely 
punished, as the publisher of this treatise. 


i 
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TREATY OF RASTADT BETWEEN THE 
• EMPEROR AND FRAIS^E. 

While England was harassed fcy these In¬ 
testine commotions, the emperor, rejecting the 
terms of peace proposed by France, resolved to® 
maintain the war at his own expense, with the 
assistance of the empire. His forces on the 
Rhine commanded by prince Eugene, were so 
much out-numbered by the French under Vil- 
lars, that they could not prevent the eyemy 
from reducing the two Important fortresses of 1 
Landau and Fribourg. His imperial majesty 
hoped that the death of queen Anne, or that 
of Louis XIV. would produce an alteration in 
Europe that might be favourable to his interest; 
and he depended upon the conduct and fortune 
of prince Eugene for some lucky event in war. 
But finding himself disappointed in all these 
expectations, and absolutely unable to support 
the expense of another campaign, he hearkened 
to overtures of peace that were made by the 
electors of Cologne and Palatine; ami confer¬ 
ences were opened at the castle of AI Rastadt, 
between prince Eugene and mareschal de Vil- 
lars, on the •twenty-sixth day of November. 
In the beginning of February these ministers 
separated, without seeming to have coiue to any 
conclusion; but all the articles being settled 
between the two courts of Vienna and Ver¬ 
sailles, they met again the latter end of the 
month : the treaty was signed on the third day 
of March ; and orders were sent to the go\ ernors 
ami commanders on lnith sides to desist from 
all hostilities. By this treaty, the French king 
yielded to the emperor old Brissac, with all its 
dependencies, Fribourg, the forts in th<*B»isgau 
and Black Forest, together with Fort Khel. 
He engaged to demolish the fortifications op¬ 
posite to Honingen, the fort of Sellingcii, and 
all between that and Foit Louis. The town 
and fortress of Landau were ceded*to the king 
of France, who acknowledged the elector of 
Hanover. The electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
were restored to all their dignities and do¬ 
minions. The emperor was put in immediate 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands; and 
the king of Prussia was permitted toVejain # the 
high quarters of Guelders. Finally, the con¬ 
tracting parties agreed that a congress should 
be opened on the first of May, at Baden in 
Switzerland, for terminating all differences; 
and prince Eugeqp and mareschal de Villars 
were appointed their first plenipotentiaries. 

The ratifications of the treaty between Great 
Britain and Spain being exchanged, the peace 
was proclaimed on the first day of March? in 
London; and the articles were not disagreeable 
to the English nation. The kingdoms of France 
and Spain were separated for ever. Philip 
acknowledged the protestant succession, and 
renounced the pretender. He agreed to a re¬ 
newal of the treaty of navigation and commerce 


concluded in the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-seven. He granted an exclusive pri¬ 
vilege to the English for furnishing the Spanish 
West Indies with negroes, according to the 
assiento contract. 2 He ceded Gibraltar to 
England, as well as the Upland of Minorca, on 
condition that the Spanish inhabitants should 
enjoy their estates and religion. Jle obliged 
himself to graTnt a full pardon to the Catalo¬ 
nians, with the possession of all their estates, 
honours, and privileges, and to yield the king¬ 
dom of Sicily to the duke of Savoy. The new 
parliament was opened by commission in Feb¬ 
ruary, and sir Thomas Hanmer was chosen 
speaker of the house of common^ On the 
second day of March, the queen being carried 
in a sedan to the house of lords, signified to 
both houses, that she had obtained an honour¬ 
able and advantageous peace for her own 
people, and for the greatest part of her allies ; 
and she hoped her interposition might prove 
effectual to complete the settlement of Europe. 
She observed, that some persons had l&en so 
malicious as to insinuate that the protestant 
succession, in the house of Hanover, was in 
danger under her government; but that those 
who endeavoured to distract the minds of men 
with imaginary dangers could only mean to 
disturb the public tranquillity. She said, that 
after all she had done to secure the religion 
andjiberties of her people, she could not men¬ 
tion such proceAiingp without some degree of 
wafmth; and 6lie hoped her parliament would 
agree with her, that attempts to weaken her 
authority, or to render the posseilion of the 
crown uneasy to her, could never be proper 
means to strengthen theJJrotestaut succession. 
Affectionate addresses were presented by the 
lords, the commons, and the convocation; but 
the ill-humour of party still subsisted, and wlfs 
daily inflamed by new pamphlets and papers. 
Steele, supported by Addison and Halifax, ap¬ 
peared iti the front of those who drew their 
pens in defence of whig principles; and Swift 
was the champion of the ministry. 

THE LORDS TAKE COGNIZANCE OF A 
LIBEL AGAINST THE SCOTS. 

The earl of Wharton complained in the house 
of lords of a libel, intituled, u The public spirit 
of the whig* set forth in their generous encou¬ 
ragement oj^the author of the Crisis.” It was 
a sarcastic performance, imputed to lord Boling- 
broke and Swi£, interspersed with severe re¬ 
flections upon the union, the Scottish nation, 
and the duke of Argyle in particular. The lord- 
treasurerdisclaimed acknowledge of theauthor, 
and readily concurred in an order for taking 
into custody John Morphew, the publisher, as 
well as John Barber, printer of the gazette, 
from w^ose house the copies were brought to 
Morphew. The earl of Wharton said it highly 
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concerned the honour of that august assembly, 
to find out the villain who was author of that 
false and scandalous libel, that justice might 
be done to the Scottish nation. He moved, 
that Barber and his servants might be ex¬ 
amined; but, iiextd|y, the earl of Mar* one 
of the secretaries of state, declared, that, in 
pursuance^ her majesty’s command, he had 
directed John Barber to be prosecuted. Not¬ 
withstanding this interposition, which was 
calculated to screen the offenders, the lords 
presented an addaass, beseeching her majesty 
to issue out her royal proclamation, promising 
a reward to any person who should discover 
the author of the libel, which they conceived 
to be false, malicious, and factious, highly 
dishonourable and scandalous to her majesty's 
subjects of Scotland, most injurious to her 
majesty, and tending to the ruin of the con¬ 
stitution. In compliance with their request, 
a reward of three hundred pounds was offered; 

but the author remained safe from all detection. 
« 

MR. STEELE EXPELLED THE HOUSE. 

The commons having granted the supplies, 
ordered a bill to be brought in for securing the 
freedom of parliaments, by limiting the num¬ 
ber of officers in the house of commons, and 
it passed through both bouses with little diffi¬ 
culty. In March, a complaint was mat}e of 
several scandalous papevs, felely published, 
under the name of Richard Steele, esquire, a 
member of the house. Sir William Wyndham 
observed, tfiat some of that author’s writings 
contained insolent, ir\juriou^reficrt»Dus on the 
queen herself, and wwe dictated by the spirit 
-of rebellion. Steele was ordered to atftnd in 
bis place: some paragraphs of his works were 
i¥ad; and he answered them with an affected 
air of self-confidence and uncoucern. A day 
being appointed for his trial, he acknowledged 
the writings, and entered into a more circum¬ 
stantial defence. He was assisted by Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, general Stanhope, ami Mr. Walpole; 
ami attacked by sir William Wyudham, Mr. 
Foley, and the attorney-general. Whatever 
could be urged in his favour was but little re¬ 
garded by the majority, which voted, that two 
pamphlets, entitled, “ The Englishman, and 
the Crisis,” written by Richard Steele, esquire, 
were scandalous and seditious libels; and that 
he should be expelled the Imuse uf commons. 

WHIGS’ PRECAUTION FOR SECURING 
THE PROTESTANT SUCCESSION, 

The lords, taking, into consideration th^ 
state of the nation, resolved upou addresses to 
the queen, desiring they might know what 
6teps had been 'taken for removing the pre¬ 
tender from the dominions of the duke of 
Lorratyp: that she would impart to them a 


detail of the negotiations for peace, a recital of 
the instances which had been made it* favour 
of the Cataroms, and an account of the moneys 
granted bj^. parliament since the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ten, to carry on 
sthe war in Spain and Portugal. They after 
wards agreed to other addresses, beseeching 
her majesty to lay before them the debts and 
state of the navy, the particular writs of Noli 
Prosequi granted since tier accession to the 
thrope, and a list of such person* as, notwith¬ 
standing sentence of* outlawry or attainder, 
had obtained licenses to return into Great 
Britain, or other of her majesty’s dominions, 
since the revolution. Having voted an appli¬ 
cation to the queen in behalf of the distressed 
Catalans, the house adjourned itself to the last 
day of March. As the minds of men bad been 
artfully irritated by false reports of a design 
undertaken by France in behalf of the pretedder, 
the ambassador of that crown at the Hague, 
disowned it in a public paper, by command of 
his most Christian majesty. The suspicions of 
many people, however, had been too deeply 
planted by the arts and insinuations of the 
whig leaders, to be eradicated tty this or any 
other declaration; and what served to rivet their 
apprehensions, was a total removal of the whigs 
from all the employments, civil and military, 
which they had hitherto retained. These were 
now bestowed upon professed tories, some of 
whom were attached at bottom to the supposed 
heir of blood. At a time when the queen’s 
views were maliciously misrepresented: when 
the wheels of her government were actually im¬ 
peded, and her servants threatened with pro¬ 
scription by a powerful, turbulent, and impla¬ 
cable faction; no wonder tlf&t she discharged 
the partisans of that faction from her service, 
and filled their places with those who were 
distinguished by a warm affection to the house 
or Stuart, alul by a submissive respect for the 
regal authority. 3 Those were steps which her 
own sagacity must have suggested; and which 
her ministers would naturally advise, as neces¬ 
sary for their own preservation. The whigs were 
all in commotion, either apprehending or affcct- 
iug'to apprehend, that a design was formed to 
sccurcrthe pretenders succession to the throne 

of Gfeat Britain.1714. Their chiefs held 

sear A. consultations with baron Scbutz, the re¬ 
sident from Hanover. Thewomniunicated their 
observations to the elector; they received his 
instructions: they maintained a correspondence 
with the duke of Marlborough; and they con¬ 
certed measures for opposing all efforts that 
mi|ht be made against the protestant suc¬ 
cession upon the death of the queen, whose 
health was by this time so much impaired, 
that every week was believed to be the last of 
her life. This conduct of the whigs was re¬ 
solute, active, and would have been laudable, 
had their zeal been confined within the bounds 
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of truth and moderation; but tluy, moreover, 
employed all their arts to excite and encourage 
the fears and jealousies of the peojAe. 

The house of peers resounded w^tb debates 
upon,the Catalans, the pretender, and the 
danger that threatened the protestant suc¬ 
cession. With respect to the Catalonians, 
they represented, that Great Britain had pre¬ 
vailed upon them to declare^ for the house of 
Austria, with promise of support; and that 
these engagements ought to have been njade 
good. Lord Bolmghrote declared, that the 
<|ueen had used all her endeavours in their 
behalf; and that the engagements with them 
subsisted no longer than king Charles resided 
in Spain. They agreed, however, to an address, 
acknowledging tier majesty's endeavours in 
favour of the Catalans, and rccpiestiug she 
would continue her interposition in their he- 
half.#With respect to the pretender, the whig 
lords expressed such a spirit of persecution and 
rancorous hate, as would have disgraced the 
members of any, even the lowest assembly of 
Christians. Not contented with hunting him 
from one country to another, they seemed 
eagerly bent mpon extirpating him from the 
face of the earth, as if they hail thought it was 
a crime in hiiu to be boro. The earl of Sun¬ 
derland declared, from the information of the 
minister of Lorraine, that, notwithstanding the 
application of both houses to her majesty, dur¬ 
ing the last session, concerning the pretender's 
being removed from Lorraiue, no instances 
had yet been made to the duke for that pur¬ 
pose. Lord Bolingbroke affirmed that he him¬ 
self had made those instances, in the queen s 
name, to that very minister before his departure 
from kuglaud. i* earl of Wharton proposed 
a question ; “ Whether the protestant stio 
cfSaion was in danger under the present ad¬ 
ministration ?” A warm debate ensued, in 
which the archbishop of York and the earl of 
Auglcsley joined in the opposition to the mi¬ 
nistry. The earl pretended to be convinced 
and converted by the arguments used in the 
course of the debate. He owned he had given 
his assent to the cessation of arms, for which 
he took shame to himself, asking pEfrdyn of 
God, his country, and his conscience. » He 
affirmed, that the honourof his sovereign, and 
the good of his country, were the rules oUhis 
actions; but that, wj^bout*mpect. of persons, 
should he find himself imposed upon, be durst 
pursue an evil minister from the queen's closet 
to the Tower, and from the Tower to the scaf¬ 
fold. This conversion, however, was much more 
owing to a full persuasion, that a ministry di¬ 
vided against itself could not Img subsist, 
and that the protestant succession was firmly 
secured. He therefore resolved to make a 
merit of withdraw ing himself from the interests 
t'f a tottering administration, in whose ruin lie 
nught be involved. The duke of Argylc charged 


the ministers with mal-adniinistration, both 
within those walls and without: he ottered to 
prove that the lord-treasurer bail yearly re¬ 
mitted a sum of money to the Highland clans 
of Scotland, who were known to he entirely 
► devoted to she preteuder # He affirmed that 
the new-modelling of the army, the practice of 
disbanding some regiments out of tjpeir turn, 
and removing if great number of officers, on 
account of their affection to the house of Ha¬ 
nover, were clear indications of the ministry's 
designs: that it was a disgrace to the nation 
to see men who had never looked an enemy in 
the fare, advanced to the posts of several brave 
officers, who, after they had often exposed their 
lives for their country, were now starving in 
prison for debt, on account of their pay being 
detained. The treasurer, laying his hand upon 
his breast, said, he had, ou so many occasions, 
given such signal proofs of affection to the pro¬ 
testant succession, that he was sure no member 
of that august assembly did call it in quest ini}. 
He owued lie had remitted, for two or Three 
years past, between three and four thousand 
pounds to the Highland clans; and he hoped 
the house would give him an opportunity to 
clear his conduct in that particular: with 
respect to the reformed officers, he declared he 
had given orders for their being immediately 
paid. The protestant succession was voted 
out danger by a small majority. 

Lord Halifax proposed an address to the 
quedb, that she would renew her instances for 
the speedy removing the pretender o^t of Lor¬ 
raine; and that she would, in conjunction with 
tiie states-general, enter imo the guarantee of 
the protestant succession *n the house of Ha¬ 
nover. ^The earl of Wharton moved, that in 
the address her majesty should be desired to 
issue a proclamation, promising a reward to" 
any peison who should apprehend the pre¬ 
tender dead or alive. He was seconded by the 
duke of Bolton ; and the house agreed that an 
address should be presented. When it was 
reported by the committee, lord Noith and 
Grey expatiated upon the barbarity of setting 
a price on any one's head : be proved it was an 
encouragement to murder and assassination ; 
contrary to the precepts of Christianity; re¬ 
pugnant to the law of nature and nations ; in¬ 
consistent with the dignity of such an august 
assembly, and with the honour of a nation 
famed Jor lenity and mercy, lie was sup¬ 
ported by lord Trevor, who moved that the 
reward should b<* promised lor apprehending 
and bringing the pretender to justice, in case 
lie should land or attempt to Maud in Great 
Britain or Ireland. The cruelty of the first 
clause was zealously supported and vindicated' 
by the lords Cowper and Halifax; but by this 
time the earl of Anglesey and some others, 
who had abandoned the ministry, were brought 
back to their former {principles, by promise of 
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profitable employments; and the mitigation 
was adopted by a majority of ten voices. To 
this address, which was delivered by the chan¬ 
cellor and the whig lords only, the queen re¬ 
plied in these words: “ My lords, it would be 
a real strengthening to the succession in the 4 
bouse of Hanover, as well as a support to my 
governnurnt, that an end w<ye put to those 
groundless fears and jealousies which have 
been so industriously promoted. 1 do not at 
this time see anv occasion for surh a procla¬ 
mation. Whenever 1 judge it to be necessary, 

1 shall give my orders for having it issued. As 
to the other particulars of this address, I will 
give proper directions therein.” She was like¬ 
wise importuned, by another address, to issue 
out a proclamation against all Jesuits, popish 
priests, and bishops, as well as against all such 
as were outlawed for adhering to the late king 
James and the pretender. The house resolved, 
that no person, not included in the articles of 
Limerick, and who had borne arms in Prance 
and Spain, should be capable of any employ¬ 
ment, civil or military: and that no person, a 
natural born subject of her majesty, should he 
capable of sustaining the character of a public 
minister from any foreign potentate. These 
resolutions were aimed at sir Patrick Lawless, 
an Irish papist, who had come to Kngland 
with a credential letter from king Philip, but 
now thought proper to qui^the kingdoms). 

A WRIT DEMANDED FOR THE ELEC¬ 
TORAL PRINCE OF HANOVER. 

Then the lords,in the*oppositfe>n made an 
attack upon the treasurer, concerning the 
money he had remitted to the Higfflanders; 
but Oxford silenced his opposers, by asserting, 
that in so doing he had followed the example of 
king William, who, after be had reduced that 
people, thought fit to allow yearly pensions to 
the heads of clans, in order to keep them 
quiet. lift conduct was approved by the house ; 
and lord North and Grey moved, that a day 
might be appointed for considering the state 
of the nation, with regard to the treaties of 
peace and commerce. The motion was se¬ 
conded by the earl of Clarendon ; and the 
thirteenth day of April fixed tor this purpose. 
In the mean time, baron Schutz demanded of 
the chancellor a writ fn^the electoral prince 
of Hanover, to sit in the house of peers as duke 
of Cambridge, intimating that his design was 
to reside iu England. Tlu* writ was granted 
with reluctance; but the prince's design of 
coming to England was so disagreeable to the 
queen, that she signified her disapprobation 
of such a step in a letter to the princess Sophia. 
She observed, that such a method of proceed¬ 
ing would be dangerous to the succession itself, 
which was not secure any other way, than as 
the prince who was iu actual possession of the 


throne maintained her authority and prero¬ 
gative : she said a great many people.in Eng¬ 
land were seditiously disposed ; so she left her 
highness tf judge what tumults they might be 
able to raise, should they have a pretext to 
begin a commotion ; she, therefore, persuaded 
herself that her aunt wouh! not consent to any 
thing which might disturb the repose of her 
and her subjects. At the same time she wrote 
a letter to the electoral prince, complaining 
that he had formed such a resolution,"without 
first kuowing her selitiments on the subject; 
and telling him plainly, that nothing could be 
more dangerous to the tranquillity of her do¬ 
minions, to the right of succession in the Hano¬ 
verian line, or more disagreeable to her, than 
such conduct at this juncture. A third letter 
was written to the elector, his father; and the 
treasurer took this opportunity to assure that 
prince of bis inviolable attachment to Ate la 
mily of Hanover. 

The whig lords were dissatisfied with the 
queen’s answer to their ad dress concerning the 
pretender; and they moved for another address 
on the same subject, which was resolved upon, 
but never presented. They took into const 
deration the treaties of peace and commerce, 
to which many exceptions were taken; and 
much sarcasm was expended on both sides of 
the dispute; but at length the majority car¬ 
ried the question iu favour of an addiess, 
acknowledging her majesty's goodness in de¬ 
livering them, by a sale, honourable, and ad¬ 
vantageous peace with France, from the burden 
of a consuming land war, unequally carried 
on, and became at last impracticable. The 
howse # of commons concurred in this address 
after having voted that*e protestant suc¬ 
cession was out of danger ; but these reso¬ 
lutions wej*e not taken without violent oppo¬ 
sition, in which general Stanhope, Mr. Lech- 
mere, airtl Mr. Walpole, chiefly distinguished 
themselves. The letters which the queen had 
written to the electoral bouse of Hanover 
were printed and published in England, with 
a view to inform the friends of that family of 
the reasons which prevented the duke of 
(?amj>rfdge from executing his design of resid¬ 
ing^ Great Britain. The queen considered 
thjp step as a personal insult, as well as an 
attempt to prejudice her in the opinion of her 
subjects: she thenefore*u'dered the publisher 
to be taken into custody. At this period 
the princess Sophia died, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age; and her death was intimated 
to the queen by baron Bothmar, who arrived 
ft England with the character of envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary from the elector of Hanover. This 
princess was the fourth and youngest daughter 
of Frederic, elector Palatine, king of Bohemia, 
and Elizabeth daughter of king James I. of 
England. She enjoyed from nature an excel¬ 
lent capacity, which was finely cultivated ; and 
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was in all respects one of tlie most qpcomplished 
princesses of the age in which she lived. At 
her death the court of England speared in 
mourning; and the elector of Brunswick was 
prayed for by name in the liturgy of the church 
of England. On the twelfth day of May, sir 
William Wyndham made a motion for a bill 
to prevent the growth of schism, and for the 
further security of the church of England, as 
by* law established. The design of it was to 
prohibit* disasters from teaching in schpols 
and academies. It was Accordingly prepared, 
and eagerly opposed in each house as a species 
of persecution. Nevertheless, it made its way 
through both, and received the royal assent; 
but the queen dying before it took place, this 
law was rendered ineffectual. 

Her majesty’s constitution was now quite 
broken: one fit of sickness succeeded another: 
what*completcd the ruin of her health was 
the anxiety of her mind, occasioned partly by 
the discontents which had been raised and fo¬ 
mented by the enemies of her government; 
and partly by the dissentions among her mi¬ 
nisters, which were now become intolerable. 
The council-chAmber was turned into a scene 
of obstinate dispute and bitter altercation. 
Even in the queen's presence the treasurer 
and secretaiy did not abstain from mutual 
obloquy and reproach. Oxford advised mo¬ 
derate measures, and is said to have made 
advances towards a reconciliation with the 
leaders of the whig party. As he foresaw it 

would soon be their turn to domineer, such 

• 

precautions were necessary for his own safety 
Uolingbioke affected to set the uhigs at de¬ 
fiance : he professeda warm zeal for the church: 
iie soothed the qiran’s inclinations with the 
most assiduous attention, lie and his coad- 
jutnx insinuated, that the treasurer^was biassed 
in favour of the dissenters, and even that he 
acted as a spy for the house of Haft over. In 
the midst of these disputes ami commotions the 
jacobites were not idle. They flattered them¬ 
selves that the queen in secret favoured the 
pretensions of her brother; and they depended 
upon Bolingbroke's attachment to the same 
interest. They believed the same sentiments 
were cherished by the nation in general. They 
held private assemblies both in Great Britain 
ami in Ireland They concerted mcasifres 
for turning the disarntioAs of the kingdom 
to the advantage ofc their cause. They even 
proceeded so far as to enlist men for the ser¬ 
vice of the pretender. Some of these prac¬ 
tices were discovered by the earl of Wharton, 
who did not fail to sound the alarm. A pro¬ 
clamation was immediately published, promis¬ 
ing a reward of five thousand pounds for ap¬ 
prehending the pretender, whenever he should 
land or attempt to land in Great Britain. The 
commons voted an address of thanks for the 
proclamation; and assuredPher majesty, that 


they would cheerfully aid and assist her, by 
granting the sura of an hundred thousand 
pounds, as a further reward to any who should 
perform so great a service to her majesty and 
her kingdoms. The lords likewise presented 
’an address on the same subject. Lord Boling- 
broke proposed a bill, decreeing the penalties 
of high treason^against tho3e who should list 
or be enlisted in the pretender’s service. The 
motion was approved, and the penalty ex¬ 
tended to all those who should list or be en¬ 
listed iu the service of any^fdleign prince or 
state, without a license under lhe sign ma¬ 
nual of ber majesty, her heirs, or successors. 

• 

THE PARLIAMENT PROROGUED. 

On the second day of July, the lords took 
into consideration the treaty of com mere-with 
Spain ; and a great number of merchants being 
examined at the bar of the house, declared that 
unless the explanation of the third, fifth, anji 
eighth articles, as made at Madrid aftc! the 
treaty was signed, were rescinded, they could 
not carry on their commerce without losing 
five and twenty per cent. Alter a long debate, 
the houcc resolved to addies^ the queen for all 
the papers relating to the negotiation of the 
treaty of commerce with Spain, with the names 
of the persons who advised her majesty to that 
treaty To thia address she replied, that un¬ 
derstanding the Aire** explanatory articles of 
the treaty were not detrimental to the trade 
of her subjects, she had consented to their 
being ratified with the treaty. ite earl of 
Wharton represented, that if so little regard 
was shown to (he address** of that august as¬ 
sembly the sovereign, they had no business 
in that house. He moved for a remonstrance, 
to lay before her majesty the insuperable dif¬ 
ficulties that attended the Spanish trade on the 
footing of the late treaty; and the house 
agreed to his motion. Another member moved, 
that the house should insist on h^niajtsty’s 
naming the person who adtised her to ratify 
the three explanatory articles. This was a blow 
aimed at Arthur Moore, a member of the lower 
house, whom lord Bolingbroke had cousulted 
on the subject of the treaty. He was screened 
by the majority in parliament; but a general 
court of the South Sea company resolved, upon 
a compjaint exhibited by captain Johnson, 
that Arthur Moore, while a director, was privy 
to and encouraged the design of carrying oil 
a clandestine trade, to the prejudice of the cor¬ 
poration, contrary to his oath, and in breach 
of the trust reposed in him: that, therefore, 
he should be declared incapable of being a di¬ 
rector of, or having any employment in, this 
company. The queen had reserved to herself 
the quarter-part of the assieuto contract, which 
shn now gave up to the company, and received 
the thanks of the upper house; but she would 
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not discover the names of those who advised 
her to ratify the explanatory articles. On the 
ninth day of July, she thought proper to put 
an end to the session, with a speech on the 
usual subjects. After having assured them, 
that her chief concern was to preserve the* 
protectant religion, the liberty of her subjects, 
ami to secure the tranquillity of her kingdoms, 
she concluded in these word!: “ Hut I must 
tell you plainly, that these desirable ends can 
never he obtained, unless you bring the same 
dispositions ouqtfnr parts; unless all groundless 
jealousies, which create and foment divisions 
among )ou, he laid aside ; and unless you show 
the same regard for my just prerogative, and 
for the honour of my government, as I have 
always expressed for the rights of my people.” 

After the peace had thus r -reived the sanc¬ 
tion of the parliament, the ministers, being no 
longer restrained by the tie of common dan¬ 
ger, gave a loose to their mutual animosity, 
Oxfoid wrote a letter to the queen, containing 
a detail of the public transactions: in the 
course of which he endeavoured to justify his 
own conduct, and expose the turbulent and 
ambitious spirit of his rival. On the other 
hand, Bolingbroke charged the treasurer with 
having invited the duke of Marlborough to 
return from his voluntary exile, and main¬ 
tained a private correspondence with the house 
of Hanover. The duke of Shrewsbury likewise 
complained of his having presumed to send 
orders to him in Ireland, without the privity of 
her majesty and the council. In all probability 
his greatest eriim was his having given um¬ 
brage to the favourite, Udv Mash^m. Certain 
it is, on the twenty-seventh day of July, a 
very acrimonious dialogue passed beti«jjen that 
lady, the chancellor, and Oxfoid, in the queen’s 
presence. The treasurer affirmed he had been 
wronged, and abused by lies and misrepre¬ 
sentations, but he threatened vengeance, de¬ 
claring that he would leave some people as 
low as hMhad found them when they first 
attracted Tiis notice. In the mean time he 
was removed from his employment; and Bo- 
lingbroke seemed to tiininpli in the victory 
he had obtained. He laid bis account with 
being admitted as chief minister into the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs; and is said to have 
formed a design of a coalition with the duke 
of Marlborough, who at this very time em¬ 
barked at OsLend for iTnglan^. Probably, 
Oxford had tried to play the same game, but 
met with a repulse from Vie duke, o\ ac¬ 
count of the implacable resentment which the 
dutchess had conceived against that minister. 

PRECAUTIONS taken for SECURING 
the PEACE OF THAT KINGDOM. 

Whatever schemes might have been form¬ 
ed, the fall of the treasurer was so sudden, 


| that no plan was established for supplying the 
vacancy occasioned by his disgrace. The con¬ 
fusion that incessantly ensued at court, and 
the fatiguf of attending a long cabinet-council 
on this event, had such an effect upon the 
queen's spirits and constitution, that she de¬ 
clared she should not outlive it, and was 
immediately seized with a lethargic disorder. 
Notwithstanding all the medicines which the 
physicians could prescribe, the distemper 
gained ground so fast, that nejtt day, which 
was the thirtieth of* July, they despaired of 
her life. Then the committee of the council 
assembled at the Cockpit adjourned to Ken¬ 
sington. The dukes of Somerset and Argvle, 
informed of the desperate situation in which 
she lay, repaired to the palace; and, without 
being summoned, entered the council-cham¬ 
ber. The members were surprised at their 
appearance; but the duke of Shrcw%bury 
thanked them for their readiness to give their 
assistance at such a critical juncture, and 
desired they would take their places. The 
physicians having declared that the queen was 
still sensible, the council unanimously agreed 
to recommend the duke of Shrewsbury as the 
fittest person to fill the place of lord-treasurer. 
When this opinion was intimated to the queen, 
she said, they could not have recommended 
a person she liked better than the duke of 
Shrewsbury. She delivered to him the white 
staff, bidding him use it for the good of her 
people. He would have returned the lord- 
chamberlain's staff, but she desired he would 
keep them both; so that he was at one time 
possessed of the three greatest posts in the 
kingdom, under the titles of lord-treasurer, 
lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
laud. No nobleman in England better de¬ 
served such distinguishing marks of his sove¬ 
reign’s favour. He was modest, liberal, dis¬ 
interested^ and a warm friend to his country. 
Bolinghroke’s ambit ion was defeated by the 
vigour which the dukes of Somerset and Argyle 
exerted on this occasion. They proposed, that 
all privy-counsellors in or about London should 
be invited to attend, without distinction of 
party* "The motion was approved; and lord 
Somers, with many other whig members, re¬ 
paired to Kensington. The council being thus 
reinforced, began to provide for the security 
of the kingdom. bOrdags were immediately 
despatched to four regimerits of horse and dra¬ 
goons quartered in remote counties, to march 
up to the neighbourhood of London and West¬ 
minster. Seven of the ten British battalions 
I ih the Netherlands were directed to embark at 
06tend for England, with all possible expe¬ 
dition: an embargo was laid upon all shipping; 
and directions given for equipping all the ships 
of war that could be soonest in a condition for 
service. They sent a letter to the elector of 
Brunswick, signing that the physicians had 
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despaired of the queen's life; informing him 
of the measures they had taken; sftid desiring 
he would, with all convenient sp<jpd, repair 
to Holland, where he should be attended by 
a British squadron, to convey him ^England, 
in case of her majesty's decease. At the same 
time they despatched instructions to the earl 
of Strafford, to desire the states-general would 
be ready to perform the guarantee of the pro* 
tenant succession. The heralds at arms were J 
kept in jailing with a troop of horse guards, 
to proclaim till new kiug^as soon as the thrdne 
should become vacant. Precautions were taken 
to secure the sea-ports; to overawe the Jaco¬ 
bites in Scotland; and the command of the 
fleet was bestowed upon the earl of Berkeley. 

DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ANNE. 

Ti^p queen continued to doze in a lethargic 
insensibility, with very short intervals, till the 
fiist day of August in the morning, when she 
expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and 
in the thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, 
queen of Great Britain, was in her person of 
the middle size*well proportioned. Her hair 
was of the dark brown colour, her complexion 
ruddy; her features were regular, her coun¬ 
tenance was rather round than oval, and her 


aspect more comely than majestic. Her voice 
was clear and melodious, and her presence en¬ 
gaging. Her capacity was naturally good, but 
not much cultivated by learning; nor did she 
exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, or 
personal ambition. She was certainly deficient 
in that vigour of mind by flinch a prince ought 
to preserve his independence, and avoid the 
snares and fctteifc of sycophants and fi&ourites; 
but whatever her weakness in this particular 
might have been, the virtues of her heart were 
never called in question. Shg was a pattern ot 
| conjugal affection and fidelity, a tender mother, 
a warm friend, an indulgent mistress, a muni¬ 
ficent patron, a mild and merciful prince, 
during whose reign no subject’s blood was 
shed fur treason. She was zealously attached 
to the church of England from conviction 
rather than from prepossession, unaffectedly 
pious, just, charitable, and compassionate. 
She felt a mother's fondness for her people, 
by whom she was universally beloved with a 
warmth of affection which even the prejudice 
ol party could not abate. Jn a word, if she 
was not the greatest, she was certainly one of 
the best and most unblemished sovereigns that 
ever sat upon the throne of England ; and wt 11 
deserved thn expressive, though simple epithet, 
of 41 The good queen Anne.” 
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< r 1 

State of Parties Great Britain.—King George proclaimed .— The%€ivil List granted to his 
Majesty by the Parliament.—The Electoral Prince created Prince of Wales.—The King 
arrives in England. — The Tories totally excluded from the Royal Favour. — Pretender s 
Manifesto. —A few Parliament.—Substance of the King’s first Speech.—Lord Bo ling broke 
withdraws himself to France.—Sir William Wyndkam reprimanded by the Speaker .— 
Committee of Secresy.—Sir John Norris sent with a Fleet to the Baltic.—Discontent of the 
Nation.-—-Report of the Secret Committee.—Resolutions to impeach Lord Bating broke, the 
Earl of Oxford , the Duk, of Ormond y and the Earl of Strafford.—The Earl of Oj ford 
sent to the lower.—The Proclamation Act.—The King deviates to both Houses y t^jat a 
Rebellion is begun.—The Duke of Ormond and Ijord Bolinghroke attainted.—Intrigues of 

c the Jacobites.—Death of Louis XIV.—The Earl of Mar sets up the Pretender’s Standard in 
Scotland.—Dhers Members of the Lower House taken into Custody.—The Pretender pro¬ 
claimed in the North of England by the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foster.—Mackintosh 
crosses the Frith of Forth into Lothian , and joins the English Insurgents,—who are 
attacked at Preston^ and surrender at discretion.—Battle at Dunhtain — J'he Pretender 
arrives in Scotland—He retires again to France.—Proceedings of the Irish Parliament .— 
The Rebel Lords are impeached , and plead Guilty.—The Earl of Derwentwater and Ijord 
Kenmuir are beheaded.—Trials of Rebels.—Act for Septennial Parliaments.—Duke of 
Argyle disgraced.—Triple Alliance between England , France , and Holland .— Count Gyl- 
Icnburgh, the Swedish Minister in Dm don, arrested.—Account of the Oxford Riot.—The 
King demands an eqfralk'dtnary Supply of' the Commons.—Division in the Ministry. —77/e 
Commons pass the South Sea Act y th& Bank Act* and (he General Fund Act.—Trial of the 
Earl of Oxford.—Act of Indemuity.—Proceedings in the Convocation with regard to 
Dr. Hoad ley, Bishop of Bangor . * 


STATE Ok PARTIES. 1714. 

I T may lie necessary to remind the reader of 
the state of party at this important junc¬ 
ture. The Jacobites had been fed with hopes 
of seeing the succession altered hy the earl of 
Oxford. These hopes he had conveyed to them 
in a distant, undeterminate, aud mysterious 
manner, without any other view than that of 
preventing them from taking violent measures 
to embarrass his administration. At least, if 
he actually entertained at one time any other 
design, he had, long before his disgrace, laid it 
wholly aside, probably from an apprehension of 
the danger with which it must have been at¬ 
tended, and seemed bent upon making a merit 
of his zeal for the huuse^f H.yiover*; hut his 
conduct was so equivocal and unsteady, that he 
ruined himself in the opinjpn of one party, 
without acquiring the confidence of the other. 
The friends of the pretender derived fresh 
hopes from the ministry of Bolinghroke; 
Though he had never explained himself on this 
subject, he was supposed to favour the heir of 
blood, and known to be an implacable enemy 
to the whigs, who were the most zealous ad¬ 
vocates for the protestant succession. The 


|jac<ibites promised themselves much from his 
| affection, but more from his resentment; and 
they believed the majority of the tories would 
join them on the same maxim*. All Boling- 
broke's sehVmes of power weie defeated by the 
promotion, of the duke of Shiewsbury to the 
office of treasurer; aud all his hopes blasted 
hy the death of the queen, on whose personal 
favour he depended. The resolute behaviour 
of the dukes of Somerset and Argyle, together 
w T ith the diligence and activity of a council 
irt which the whig interest had gained tha 
ascendancy, completed the confusion of the 
tories, who found themselves without a head, 
dialed, distracted, arid irresolute. Upon re¬ 
collection, they sjw nothing so eligible as 
silence, and submission to those measures 
which they could not oppose with any prospect 
of success. They had no other objection to 
the succession ill the house of Hanover, but 
tke fear of seeing the whig faction once more 
predominant; yet they were not without hope 
that their new sovereign, who was reputed a 
prince of sagacity and experience, would culti¬ 
vate an$ conciliate the affection of the tories, 
who were the landholders and proprietors of 
the kingdom, rather than declare himself the 
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bead of a faction which leaned for support on 
those who were enemies to the ehurch and 
monarchy, on the Bank and the monied in* 
terest, raised upon usury, and maintained by 
corruption. In a word, the whigs w*rc elated 
and overbearing; the tories abashed and hum¬ 
ble; thi* jacobites eager, impatient, and alarmed 
at a juncture which, with respect to them, was 
truly critical. 

• 

KING GEORGE PROCLAIMED. 

• • 

The queen had no sooner resigned her last 
breath than the privy-council met, and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the Hanoverian resident, Kreycuhurgli, 
produced the three instruments in which the 
elector of Brunswick had nominated the per¬ 
sons 1 to be added as lords justices to the seven 
great officers of the realm. Orders were im¬ 
mediately issued for proclaiming king George, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The re¬ 
gency appointed the earl of Dorset to carry to 
Hanover the intimation of his majesty's ac¬ 
cession, and attend him in his journey to Eng¬ 
land. They sent the general officers in whom 
they could confide to their respective posts: 
they reinforced the garrison of Portsmouth: 
thev appointed Mr. Addison their secretary; 
while Boling broke was obliged to stand at the 
door of the council chamber with bis bag and 
papers, and underwent every species of morti¬ 
fication. On the whole, king George ascended 
the throne of Great Britain in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, without the least opposition. < 
tumult, or sign of popular discontent; and the 
unprejudiced part of the nation was now fully 
persuaded that no design had ever been con¬ 
certed by queen Anne ami her ministry in favour 
of the pretender. The mayor of Oxford re¬ 
ceived a letter, requiring him to proclaim the 
pretender. This being communicated to the 
vice-chancellor, a copy of it was immediately 
transmitted to Mr, Secretary Bromley, member 
of parliament for the university; and the vice- 
chancellor offered a reward of one hundred 
pounds to any persou who should discover the 
author. It was either the production of some 
lunatic, or a weak contrivance to fix an odium 
on that venerable body. • 

Tiiio CIVIL LIST granted to the KING. 

The parliament haling assembled, pursuant 
to the act which regulated the succession, the 
lord chancellor, on the fifth day of August, 
made a speech to lioth houses in the name tjjf 
the regency. He told them, that the privy 
council appointed by the elector of Brunswick 
had proclaimed that prince under the name of 
king George, as the lawful aud rightful sove¬ 
reign of these kingdoms; and that they had 
taken the necessary care to maintain the public 


peace. He observed, that the several branches 
of the public revenue were expired by the demise 
of her late majesty; and recoinmcuded to the 
commons the making such provision, in that 
respect, as might be requisite to support the 
honour and dignity of the crown. He likewise 
Expressed hi# hope, that etkey would not be 
wanting in any thing that might conduce to 
the establisliing^iud advancing of t’ie public 
credit. Both houses immediately agreed to 
addresses, containing the warmest expressions 
of duty and affection to their new sovereign, 
who did not fail to return such answers as 
were very agreeable to the parliament of Great 
Britain. In the mean time the lower house 
prepared and passed a bill, granting to his 
majesty the same civil list which the queen 
had enjoyed, with additional clauses for the 
payment of arrears due to the troops of Hano¬ 
ver, which had been in the service of Great 
Britain; aud for a reward of one hundred 
thousand pounds, to be paid by the treasury to 
any persou who should apprehend the prctqjulc* 
in landing, or attempting to laud, in any part 
of the British dominions. Mr. Craggs, who 
had been despatched to Hanover before the 
queen died, returning on the thirteenth day of 
August, with letters from the king to the re¬ 
gency, they went to the house of peers: then 
the chancellor in another speech to lx)th houses, 
inti mated his majesty's great satisfaction in 
the lofalty and auction which his people had 
universally expressed fft his accession. Other 
addresses were voted on this occasion. The 
commons finished the bill for the ^ivil fist, 
and one for making some alterations in an act 
for a state-fbuerv, ahich Received the royal 
assent from the lords justices. Then the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. 

THE ELECTORAL PRINCE CREATED 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

Mr. Prior having notified the queen’s death 
to the court of Versailles, Louis declared that 
he would inviolably maintain tlie treaty of 
peace concluded at Utrecht, particularly with 
relation to the settlement of the British crown 
in (lie bouse of Hanover. The earl of Strafford 
having signified the same event to the states 
of Holland, and the resident of Hanover having 
presented them with a letter, in which his 
master otaimed the ^rformance of their gua¬ 
rantee, they r&olved to perform their engage¬ 
ments, and congratulated his electoral high¬ 
ness on his succefision to the throne of Great 
Britain. They invited him to pass through 
their dominions, and assured him that his in* 
terests were as dear to them as their own* 
The chevalier de St. George no sooner received 
the news of the queen's death, than he posted 
to Versailles, where he was given to understand, 
that the king of France expected he should 
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quit his territories immediately; and he was 
accordingly obliged to return to Lorraine. By 
this time Mr. Murray had arrived in England 
from Hanover, with notice that the king had 
deferred his departure for some days. He 
brought orders to the regency to prepare q, 
patent for creating 1 the prince-royal prince of 
Wales; and for removing lord Bolingbroke 
from his r post of secretary. * The seals were 
taken from this minister by the dukes of 
Shrewsbury and Somerset, and lord Cowper, I 
who at the same^time sealed up all the doors ! 
of his office. 

THE KING ARRIVES IN ENGLAND. 

King George having vested the government 
df his German dominions in a council, headed 
by his brother prince Ernest, set out with the 
electoral prince from Herenhauseq on the 
thirty-first day of August; and in five days ar¬ 
rived at the Hague, where he conferred with 
f he states-general. On the sixteenth day of Sep¬ 
tember lie embarked at Orange Polder, under 
convoy of an English and Dutch squadron, 
commanded by the earl of Berkeley; and next 
day arrived at the Hope. In the afternoon the 
yacht sailed up the river; and his majesty, 
with the prince, were landed from a barge at 
Greenwich, about six in the evening. There 
ho was received by the duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of the lific-gu^rds, anti the lords 
of the regency. From the lauding pla e he 
walked to his house in the park, accompanied 
by a great number of the nobility, and other 
persons of distinction, who had the honour to 
kiss his hand as they approached When he 
retired to his bed-chamber, he sent JTor those 
of the nobility who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their zeal for his succession; hut the 
duke of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and lord 
Trevor, were not of the number. Next morning, 
the earl of Oxford presented himself with an air 
of confidence, as if he had expected to receive 
some particular mark of his majesty's favour; 
but he had the mortification to remain a con¬ 
siderable time undistinguished among the 
crowd; and then was permitted to kiss the 
king's hand, without being honoured with any 
other notice. On the other hand, his majesty 
expressed uncommon regard for the duke o# 
Marlborough, who had lately arrived in Eng¬ 
land, as well as for all tkj leaders of the whig 
party. 4 

THE TORIES TOTALLY EXCLUDED 
FROM THE ROYAL FAVOUR.V 

It was the misfortune of this prince, as well 
as a very great prejudice to the nation, that 
he had been misled into strong prepossessions 
against the tones, who constituted such a con¬ 
siderable part of his subjects. They were now 


excluded from ail share of the royal favour, 
which was wholly engrossed by their enemies : 
these early marks of aversion, which he was at 
no pains to conceal, alienated the minds of 
many froin his person and government, who 
would otherwise have served with fidelity and af¬ 
fection. An instantaneous and total change was 
effected in all offices of honour and advantage. 
The duke of Ormond was dismissed from bis 
command, which the king restored to the duke 
of Marlborough, whom he likewise appointed 
colonel of the first regiment of fflot guards, and 
master of the ordnance. The great seal was 
given to lord Cowper; the privy seal to the c*arl 
of Wharton; the government of Ireland to the 
earl of Sunderland. The duke of Devonshire 
was made stewaid of the household: lord 
Townshend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed 
secretaries of state; the post of secret a ry for 
Scotland was bestowed upon the duke of,Moti- 
trose. The duke of Somerset was constituted 
master of the horse: the duke of St. Alban's 
captain of the hand of pensioners; and the 
duke of Argvle commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland. Mr. Pultonev became se¬ 
cretary at war; and Mr. Walpole, who had 
already undertaken to manage the house of 
commons, was gratified with tint double place 
of paymaster to the army and to Chelsca-hos- 
pital. A new privy-council was appointed, 
and the earl of Nottingham declared president; 
but all affairs of consequence were concerted 
by a cabinet-council, or junto, composed of the 
duke of Marlborough, the earls of Nottingham 
and Sunderland, the lords Halifax, Towmhend, 
and Somers, and general Stanhope. The re¬ 
gency had already removed sir Constantine 
Phipps, and the archbishop pf Armagh from 
the office of lords justices in Ireland, and filled 
their places in the regency of that kingdom 
with the archbishop of Dublin and the earl of 
Kildare. f Allan Broderick was appointed chan¬ 
cellor: another privy-council was formed, and 
the duke of Ormond was named as one of the 
members. The treasury and admiralty were 
put into commission: all the governments were 
changed; and, in a word, the whole nation 
was delivered into the hands of the wings. At 
the Anne time, the prince-royal was declared 
prince of Wales, and took his place in council* 
Tl£* king was congratulated on his accession 
in addresses from' the two Universities, and 
from all the cities and corporations in the 
kingdom. He expressed particular satisfaction 
at these expressions of loyalty and affection. 
He declared rn council his firm purpose to 
support and maintain the churches of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland as they were by law estab¬ 
lished ; an ^im which he imagined might 
be effectually accomplished, without impairing 
the toleration allowed by law to protestant 
dissenters, and so necessary to the trade and 
riches of the kingdom: he, moreover, assured 
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them he would earnestly endeavour to render 
property secure; the good effect# of which 
were no where so clearly seen as in ;his happy 
nation. Before the coronation he created some 
new peers, and others were promoted^o higher 
titles.* On the twentieth day of October, he 
was crowned in Westminster with the usual 
solemnity, at which the earl of Oxford and 
lord Bolingbroke assisted. 3 On that very day, 
th<» university of Oxford, in full convocation, 
unanimously conferred the dtgree of doctor of 
civil law on sif Constautijpe Phipps, with par¬ 
ticular marks of honour and esteem. As 
the French king was said to protract the de¬ 
molition of Dunkirk, Mr. Prior received orders 
to present a memorial to hasten this work, 
and to prevent the canal of Mardyke from 
being finished. The answer which he received 
being deemed equivocal, this minister was re¬ 
called. and the earl of Stair appointed am¬ 
bassador to the court of France, where he pro¬ 
secuted this affair with uncommon vigour. 
About the same time, general Cadogan was 
6ent as plenipotentiary to Antwerp, to assist 
at the barrier treaty, negotiated there between 
the emperor an^ the states-geueral. 

PRETENDER’S MANIFESTO. 

Meanwhile, the number of malcontents in 
England was considerably increased by the 
king's attachment to the whig faction. The 
clamour of the church being in danger was re¬ 
vived ; jealousies were excited ; seditious libels 
dispersed; and dangerous tumults raised in* 
different parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Chippenham, Norwich, and Reading 
were filled with licentious riot. The party cry 
was, €< Down with the whig* ! Sacbevcrel for 
ever !” Many gentlemen of the whig faction 
were abused; magistrates in town*, and jus¬ 
tices in the country, were reviled anjJ insulted 
by the populace in the execution of their office. 
The pretender took this opportunity to trans¬ 
mit, by the French mail, copies of a printed 
manifesto to the dukes of Shrewsbury, Marl¬ 
borough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the 
first distinction. In this declaration he men¬ 
tioned the good intentions of his sister towards 
him, which were prevented by her deplorable 
death. He observed that his people, insteac^of 
doing him and themselves^ justice, had pro¬ 
claimed for their kingH foreign prince, contrary 
to the fundamental 2nd incontestable laws of 
hereditary right, which their pretended acts of 
settlement could never abrogate. These pa¬ 
pers being delivered to the secretaries of stat£, 
the king refused an audience to the marquis 
de Lamberti, minister from the^kike of Lor¬ 
raine, on the supposition that tins manifesto 
could not have been prepared or transmitted 
without the knowledge and countenance of bis 
master* The marquis having communicated 


this circumstance to the duke, that prince 
absolutely denied his having been privy to the 
transaction, and declared that the chevalier 
de St. George came into Lorraine by the di¬ 
rections of the French king, whom the duke 
gould not disoblige without exposing his ter¬ 
ritories to invasion. Notwfthstanding this apo¬ 
logy, the marquis was given to understand that 
he could not be admitted to ail audieiTce until 
the pretender should be removed from the 
dominions of his master; he, therefore, quitted 
the kingdom without further hesitation. Re¬ 
ligion was still mingled in all political dis¬ 
putes. The high churchmen complained that 
impiety and heresy daily gained ground from 
the connivance, or at least the supine negli¬ 
gence of the whig prelates. The lower house 
of convocation had, before the queen’s death, 
declared that a book published by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, under the title of “ The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” contained assertions 
contrary to the catholic faith. They sent up 
extracts from this performance to the bishops f 
and the doctor wrote an answer to their ob¬ 
jections. He was prevailed upon to write an 
apology, which he presented to the upper 
house; but apprehending it might be pub* 
lished separately, and misunderstood, he after* 
wards delivered an explanation to the bishop of 
London. This was satisfactory to the bishops; 
but the lower house resolved, that it was no 
recanfitt ion of hip heretical assertions. The 
disputes about the trinity increasing, the arch* 
bishops qnd bishops received directions, which 
were published, for preserving unity in the 
church, the purity of the christiau faith cou- 
cerning the holy trinity, aj*I for maintaining 
the peae£ and quiet of the state. By these 
every prracher was restricted from delivering 
any other doctrine than what is contained in 
the holy scriptures with respect to the trinity; 
and from intermeddliug in any affairs of state 
or government. The like prohibition was ex¬ 
tended to those who should write, harangue, 
or dispute ou the same subjects. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 

The parliament being dissolved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation, 
in which the king complained of the evil designs 
of men disaffected to his succession; and of 
their bating misrepresented his conduct and 
principles, fie mentioned the perplexity of 
public affairs, the interruption of commerce* 
and the heavy debits of the nation. He ex¬ 
pressed bis hope that his loving subjects would 
send up to parliament the fittest persons to 
redress the present disorders ; and that in the 
elections, they would have a particular regard 
to such as had expressed a firm attachment 
to the protestant succession when it was in 
danger. It does not appear that the protest at ii 
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succession was ever in danger. How then was 
this declaration to be interpreted ? People in 
general construed it into a design to maintain 
party distinctions, and encourage the whigs to 
the full exertion of their influence in the elec¬ 
tions; into a renunciation of the torics; an<^ 
as the first flash of that vengeance which after¬ 
wards was seen to burst upon the heads of the 
late ministry. When the earl'of Strafford re¬ 
turned from Holland, all his papers were seized 
by an order from the secretary's office. Mr. 
Prior was recalled from France, and promised 
to discover all he knew relating to the conduct 
of Oxford's administration. Uncommon vigour 
was exerted on both sides in the elections; 
but, by dint of the monied interest, which pre¬ 
vailed in most of the corporations through the 
kingdom, and the countenance of the mi¬ 
nistry, which will always have weight with 
needy and venal electors, a great majority of 
whigs was returned both in England and 
Scotland. 

<i 

THE KING'S FIRST SPEECH. 

When this new parliament assembled on the 
seventeenth day of March, at Westminster, 
Mr. Spencer Compton was chosen speaker of 
the commons. On the twenty-first day of 
the month, the king appeared in the house of 
lords, and delivered to the chancellor a written 
speech, which was read iu^presence ofr both 
houses. His majesty thanked bis faithful and 
loving subjects for that zeal and firmness they 
had showui in defence of the prolestant suc¬ 
cession, against all the open and secret practices 
which had been used tOMlefeat ft. He told 
them that some Conditions of the peace, 
essential to the security and trade of Great 
Britain, were not yet duly executed ; and that 
the performance of the whole might be looked 
upon as precarious, until defensive alliances 
should be formed to guarantee the present 
treaties. He observed, that the pretender 
boasted of the assistance he expected in Eng¬ 
land, to repair his former disappointment; that 
great part of the national trade was rendered 
impracticable; and that the public debts were 
surprisingly increased ever since the fatal ces- 
sation of arms. He gave the commons to un¬ 
derstand, that the branches of the revenue, 
formerly granted for the support of the civil 
government, were so fir encumbered and 
alienated, that the produce of Cfie fuuds which 
remained, and had been granted to him, would 
fall short of what was at Ifirst designed for 
maintaining the honour and dignity of the 
crown; that as it was his, and their happiness 
to see a prince of Wales who might in due 
time succeed him on the throne, and to see 
him blessed with many children; these cir¬ 
cumstances would naturally occasion an ex¬ 
pense to which the nation had not been for 
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many years accustomed; and, therefore, he 
did not doubt but they would think of it with 
that affection which he had reason to hope 
from his commons. He desired that no un¬ 
happy divisions of parties might divert them 
from pursuing the common interests of their 
country. Has declared that the established 
constitution in church and state should be the 
rule of his government; and that the happiness, 
ease, and prosperity of his people should be the 
chief care of his life. He concluded with ex¬ 
pressing his confidence, that whh their assist¬ 
ance he should disappoint the designs of those 
who wanted to deprive him of that blessing 
which he most valued—the affection of his 
people. 

Speeches suggested by a vindictive ministry 
better became the leader of an incensed party, 
than the father and sovereign of a divided 
people. This declaration portended measures 
which it was the iuterest of the crown to avoid, 
and suited the temper of the majority in both 
houses, which breathed nothing but destruc¬ 
tion to their political adversaries. The lords, 
in their address of thanks, professed their hope 
that his majesty, assisted by ^he parliament, 
would be able to recover the reputation of the 
kingdom in foreign parts, the loss of which 
they hoped to convince the world by their 
actions was by no means to he imputed to the 
nation in general. The tories said this was au 
invidious reflection, calculated to mislead and 
inflame the people, for the reputation of the 
kingdom had never been so high as at this very 
juncture. The commons pretended astonish¬ 
ment to find that any conditions of the late 
peace should not yet be duly executed ; and that 
care was not taken to form such alliances as 
might have rendered the peace not precarious. 
They declared their resolution to enquire into 
these fatal* miscarriages; to trace out those 
measures whereon the pretender placed his 
hopes, and bring the authors of them to condign 
punishment. These addresses were not voted 
without opposition. In the house of lords, the 
dukes of Buckingham and Shrewsbury, the earl 
of Anglesey, the archbishop of York, and other 
peers, both secular and ecclesiastical, observed, 
that*their address was injurious to the late 
quefin’s memory, and would serve only to in¬ 
crease those unhappy divisions that distracted 
the kingdom. In the lower house, sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Bromley^Mr. Shippen, general 
Ross, sir William Whitelbok, and other mem¬ 
bers took exceptions to passages of the same 
nature, in the address which the commons had 
prepared. They were answered by Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. Secretary Stan¬ 
hope. These gentlemen took occasion to de¬ 
clare, that ^notwithstanding the endeavours 
which had been used to prevent a discovery of 
the late mismanagements, by conveying away 
several papers from the secretary's office, yet 
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the government had sufficient evidyice left, to 
prove the; late ministry the most corrupt that 
ever sat at the helm; that those matters would 
soon be laid before the house, wlfei^it would 
Appear that a certain English general had 
acted in concert with, if not received orders 
from, maresclial de Villars. Lord Bolingbroke, 
who had hitherto appeared in public, as usual, 
with remarkable serenity, and spoke in the 
hoflse of lords with great freedom and confi¬ 
dence, though^ it was now high time to consult 
his personal safety. He accordingly withdrew 
to the continent, leaving a letter which was 
afterwards priuted in his justification. 4 In this 
paper, lie declared he had received certain and 
repeated informations, that a resolution was 
taken to pursue him to the scaffold; that if 
there had been the least reason to hope for a 
fair and open trial, after having been already 
prejudged, unheard, by the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment, he should not have declined the strictest 
examination. He challenged the most inve¬ 
terate of his enemies to produce any one in¬ 
stance of criminal correspondence, or the least 
corruption in any part of the administration 
iu which he was concerned. IJe said, if bis 
zeal for the honour and dignity of his royal 
mistress, and the true interest of his country, 
had any wlteie transported him to let slip a 
warm and unguarded expression, he hoped the 
most favourable interpretation would be put 
upon it. He affirmed, that he had served her 
majesty faithfully and dutifully in tha* espe¬ 
cially which she bad most at heart, relieving 
her people from a bloody and expensive war ;* 
ami that he had always been too much an 
Englishman to sacrifice the iuterest «f «his 
country to any foreign ally whatsoever. 

1715. In the midst of all this violence 
•against the late ministers, friend* were not 
wanting to espouse their cause in Che face of 
opposition; and even in some addresses to the 
king their conduct was justified. Nay, some 
individuals had courage enough to attack the 
present administration. When a motion was 
made in the house of commons to consider the 
king's proclamation for calling a new parlia¬ 
ment, sir William Whitelock, membeffoj tlTe 
uuiversity of Oxford, boldly declared it # was 
unprecedented aud unwarrantable. Being 
called upon to explain himself, he made Km 
apology. Nevertheless, sir William Wyndham 
rising up said, the proclamation was not only 
unprecedented and unwarrantable, but even 
of dangerous consequence to the very being of 
parliaments. When challenged to justify his 
charge, he observed, that every member w#s 
free to speak his thoughts. Some exclaimed, 
“The Tower! the Tower! 0 A warm debate 
ensued; sir William being ordered to with¬ 
draw, was accompanied by one hundred and 
twenty-nine members; and those who remained 
in the house resolved, that he should be repri¬ 
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raanded by the speaker. He was accordingly 
rebuked, for having presumed to reflect on his 
majesty's proclamation, and having made an 
unwarrantable use of the freedom of speech 
granted by his majesty. Sir William said, he 
was not conscious of havii^r offered any indig¬ 
nity to his majesty, or of having been guilty of 
a breach of privilege: that he acqujesced in 
the determinatidh of the house; but had no 
thanks to give to those gentlemen who, under 
pretence of lenity, had subjected him to this 
censure. • 

COMMITTEE OF SECRECY. 

On the ninth day of April, general Stanhope 
delivered to the house of commons fourteen 
volumes, consisting of all the papers relating 
to the late negotiations of peace and com¬ 
merce, as well as to the cessation of arms; 
and moved that they might be referred to a 
select committee of twenty persons, who should 
digest the substance of them under pitoper 
heads, and report them, with their observations, 
to the house. One more was added to the 
number of this secret committee, which was 
chosen by ballot, and met that same evening. 
Mr. Robert Walpole, original chairman, being 
taken ill, was succeeded in that place by 
Mr. Stanhope. The whole number was sub- 
dividey into three committees. To each a 
certain number of bo^ks was allotted; arid 
they Carried on the enquiry with great eager, 
ness and expedition. Before this measure was 
taken, l)r. Gilbert Burnet, bishop ot Sarum, 
died of a pleuritic fever, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. Immediacy after the coin 
tnirtee hr,4 begun to act, the whig party lost ofie 
of their warmest champions, by the death of 
the marquis of Whartou, a nobleman possessed 
of happy talents for the cabinet, the senate, 
and the common scenes of life ; talents, which 
a life of pleasure and libertinism did not pre¬ 
vent him from employing with surprising vigour 
and application* The committee of the lower 
bouse taking the civil list into consideration, 
examined several papers relating to that reve¬ 
nue. The lories obftrved, that from the seven 
hundred thousand pounds granted annually to 
King William, fifty thousand pounds were al¬ 
lotted to the late queen, when princess of Den¬ 
mark ; twenty thousand pounds to the duke of 
Gloucester; aqd twidl that sum, as a dowry*, to 
James’s queen: that near two hundred thousand 
pounds had been yearly deducted from the reve¬ 
nues of the late queen’s civil-list, and applied to 
other uses; notwithstanding which deduction, 
she had honourably maintained her family, and , 
supported the dignity of the crown. In the course 
of tlie debate some warm altercation passed be¬ 
tween lord Guernsey and one of the members, 
who affirmed that the late ministry had used 
the whig*, snd, indeed, the whole nation, in 
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such a manner, that nothing they should suffer 
could be deemed a hardship. At length the 
house agreed that the sum of seven hundred 
thousand ponnds clear should be granted for 
the civil-list during his majesty's life. A motion 
being made for an address againstj. pensions, it© 
was opposed by Mr. Walpole, and over-ruled 
by the majority. The lords passed the bill 
for regulating the land-fories, with some 
amendments. 

SIR JOHN NORftlS SENT WITH A FLEET 
TO THE BALTIC. 

On the eighteenth day of May, sir John 
Norris sailed with a strong squadron to the 
Baltic, in order to protect the commerce of the 
nation, which had suffered from the king of 
Sweden, who caused all ships trading to those 
parts to be seized and confiscated. That prince 
had rejected the treaty of neutrality concerted 
^>y the allies for the security of the empire; 
and 'considered the English and Dutch as his 
enemies. The ministers of England and the 
states-general had presented memorials to the 
regency of Sweden; but finding no redress, 
they resolved to protect their trade by force of 
arms. After the Swedish general, Steenboch, 
and his army were made prisoners, count 
Wellen concluded a treaty with the adminis¬ 
trator of Holstaiu-Gottorp, by which the* towns 
of Stetin and Wisma wf re sequestered into the 
hands of the king of Prussia; the administrator 
engaged to secure them, and all tta rest of 
Swedish Pomerania, from the Poles and Mus¬ 
covites ; but, as the governor of Pomerania re¬ 
fused to comply v)V.h this treaty, those allies 
marched into the province, subdued^he island 
of Rugen, and obliged Stetin to surrender. 
Then the governor consented to the seques¬ 
tration, and paid to the Poles and Muscovites 
four hundred thousand rix dollars, to indemnify 
them for the expense of the siege. The king 
of Sweden returning from Turkey, rejected 
the treaty of sequestration, and insisted upon 
Stetin’s being restored, without his repaying 
the money. As this monarch likewise threat¬ 
ened to invade the elect^ate of Saxony, and 
chastise his false friend; king George, for the 
security of his German dominions, concluded a 
treaty with the king of Denmark, by which 
the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, which had 
been taken from the Stfcdes pi his* absence, 
were made over to his Britannic majesty, on 
condition that he should immediately declare 
war against Sweden. Accordingly, he took 
possession of the dutchies in October, published 
a declaration of war against Charles in bis 
German dominions; and detached six thousand 
Hanoverians to join the Danes and Prussians 
in Pomerania. These allies reduced the islands 
of Rugen and Uledon, and attacked the towns 
of Wismar and Stralsund, from which last place 


1 Charles was obliged to retire in a vessel to 
Schoncn. fie assembled a body of troops with 
which he ^proposed to pass the Sound upon 
the ice, ancPattaek Copenhagen; but was dis¬ 
appointed 1 by a sudden thaw. Nevertheless, 
he refused to return to Stockholm, which he 
had not seen for sixteen years; but remained 
at Carlscronn, in order to hasten his fleet i'o.* 
the relief of Wismar. 

• 

DISCONTENT OF THE NATION. 

# 

The spirit of discontent and disaffection 
seemed to gain ground every day in England. 
Notwithstanding proclamations against riots, 
and orders of the justices for maintaining the 
peace, repeated tumults were raised by the 
malcontents in the cities of London and West¬ 
minster. Thuse who celebrated the anniver¬ 
sary of the king’s birth-day with thc^usual 
marks of joy and festivity were insulted by 
the populace; but, next day, which was the 
anniversary of the restoration, the whole city 
was lighted up with bonfires and illuminations, 
and echoed with the sound of mirth and tu¬ 
multuous rejoicing. The people even obliged 
the life-guards, who patroled through the 
streets, to joiu in the cry of “ High-church 
and Ormond !” and in SmithfieUl they burned 
the picture of king William. Thirty persons 
were imprisoned for being concerned in these 
riots* One Bournois, a schoolmaster, who 
affirmed that king George had no right to 
the crown, was tried, aud scourged through 
'the city, with such severity, that in a few days 
he expired in the utmost torture. A frivolous 
iiK'jdqut served to increase the popular fer¬ 
ment. The shirts allowed to the first regiment 
of guards, commanded by the duke of Marl¬ 
borough, were so coarse, that the soldiers 
could htrflly be persuaded to wear them. 
Some w<ve thrown into the garden of the 
king's palace, and into that which belonged to 
the duke of Marlborough. A detachment, in 
marching through the city, produced them to 
the view of the shop-keepers and passengers, 
exclaiming, “These are the Hanover shirts. ,p 
The cflurt being informed of this clamour, 
orc^rcd those new shirts to be burned imme¬ 
diately; but even this sacrifice, and an adver¬ 
tisement published by the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough in hif own .vindication* did not acquit 
that general of suspicion that he was con¬ 
cerned in this mean species of peculation. A 
reward of fifty pounds was offered by the go¬ 
vernment to any person that would discover 
^ne captain Wight, who, by an intercepted 
letter, appeared to be disaffected to king 
George; aud Mr. George Jefferies was seized at 
Dublin, witha packet, directed to Dr. Jonathau 
Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s. Several treason¬ 
able papers being found in this packet, were 
transmitted to England : Jefferies was obliged 
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i) give bail for his appearance; and Swift 
thought proper to abscond. • 

REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

The house of lords, to demonstrate their 
abhorrence of all who should engage in con¬ 
spiracies against their sovereign, rejected with 
indignation a petition presented to them in 
behalf of Blackhurne, Casils, Baniarde, Mel- 
drum, and Chambers, who had hitherto con¬ 
tinued prisoner, for having conspired against 
the life of king William. Oil the ninth day of 
June, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the secret 
committee, declared to the house of commons, 
that the report was ready; and in the mean 
time moved, that a warrant might be issued 
by Mr. Speaker, for apprehending several per¬ 
sons, particularly Mr. Matthew Prior and 
Kir. Thomas Harley, who being in the house, 
were ^immediately taken into custody. Then 
he recited the report, ranged under these dif¬ 
ferent heads: the clandestine negotiation with 
monsieur Menager: the extraordinaiy mea¬ 
sures pursued to form the congress at Utrecht: 
the trifling of the French plenipotentiaries, by 
the connivanee*of the British ministers: the 
negotiation about the renunciation of the 
Spanish monarchy: the fatal suspension of 
arms: the seizure of Client and Bruges, in 
order to distress the allies and favour the 
French: the duke of Ormond's acting in con¬ 
cert with the French general: the lord Boling- 
broke’s journey to France, to negotiate a se¬ 
parate pcaffie: Mr. Prior's and the duke of^ 
Shrewsbury’s negotiation in France: the pre¬ 
cipitate conclusion of the peace at Utrecht. 
The report being read, sir Thomas Hfumier 
moved, that the consideration of it should be 
adjourned to a certain da\ ; and that in the 
mean time the report should be printed for 
the perusal of the members : he was seconded 
by the tories: a debate ensued ; am> the mo¬ 
tion was rejected by a great majority. 

This point being gained, Mr. Walpole im¬ 
peached Henry lord viscount BoJinghroke of 
high-treason, and other high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors. Mr. Hungerford declared bis opinion, 
that nothing mentioned in the re port, .rela¬ 
tion to lord Bolingbroke, amounted to high- 
treason ; and general Ross expressed the same 
sentiment. Then lord Coningshy^tanding9ip, 
u The worthy chuimieu (said he) has impeached 
the hand, but I impoach the head: he has im¬ 
peached the clerk, and I the justice: he has im¬ 
peached the scholar, aud I the master. I im¬ 
peach Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer 
of high-treason, and other crimes and misde¬ 
meanors." Mr. Auditor Harley, the earl’s bro¬ 
ther, spoke in vindication of that minister. He 
affirmed he had done nothing but by the imme¬ 
diate command of his sovereign: that the peace 
was a good peace, and approved as such by two 


parliaments; and that the facts charged to him 
in the report amounted only to misdemeanors: 
if the sanction of a parliament, which is the re¬ 
presentative and legislature of the nation, be 
not sufficient to protect a minister from the ven- 

f eanceof his enemies, he can have no security. 

Ir. AuditortFoley, the e*iTs brother-in-law, 
made a speech to the same purpose : sir Joseph 
Jekyl, a stauncji whig, and member of the 
secret committee, expressed his doubt, whether 
they had sufficient matter or evidence to im¬ 
peach the earl of high-treason. Nevertheless, 
the house resolved to impefeh him, without 
a division. When he appeared in the house 
of lords next day, he found himself deserted 
by his brother peers, as infectious; and retired 
with signs of confusion. Prior and Harley 
having been examined by such of the com¬ 
mit as were justices of the peace for Mid¬ 
dlesex, Mr. Walpole informed the house that 
matters of such importance appeared iu Prior’s 
examination, that he was directed to move 
them for that member’s being closely confincd 4 
Prior was accordingly imprisoned, and cift off 
from all communication. On the twenty- 
first day of June, Mr. Secretary Stanhope im¬ 
peached James duke of Ormond, of high-trea¬ 
son, and other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Mr. Archibald Hutchinson, one of the com¬ 
missioners of trade, spoke in favour of the 
duke. He expatiated on his noble birth and 
qualify at ions: he enumerated the great ser¬ 
vices performed t<f the* crown and nation by 
his grace and his ancestors: he observed, that 
iu the whole course of his late conduct, he had 
only obeyed the queen’s commands; and he 
affirmed that all allegations against him could 
not in the rigour of the lwf be construed into 
higli-treaftm. Mr. Hutchinson was seconded 
by general Lumley, who urged that the duke 
of Ormond had on all occasions given signal 
proofs of his affection for his country, as well 
as of personal courage; and that he had ge¬ 
nerously expended the best part of his estate, 
% living abroad in a most noble and splendid 
manner, for the honour of his sovereign. Sir 
Joseph Jckyll said, if there was room for 
mercy, he hoped it would lie shown to that 
noble, generous, and courageous peer, who 
bad in a course of many years exerted those 
great accomplishments for the good and ho¬ 
nour of liis country; that, as the statute of 
Edward 111. on which the charge of high- 
treason agaiiug; him%as to be grounded, had 
been mitigated by subsequent acts, the house 
ought not, in his opinion, to take advan¬ 
tage of that act against the duke, but only 
inqreach him of high crimes and misdemea¬ 
nors. General Ross, sir William Wyndhamj 
and the speakers of that party, did not aban^ 
don the duke in this emergency; but all their 
arguments and eloquence were lost upon the 
other faction, liy which they were greatly out- 
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numbered. The question being put, was car¬ 
ried for the impeachment of the duke uf 
Ormond, who perceiving ever}’ thing conducted 
by a furious spirit of revenge, and that he could 
not expect the benefit of an impartial trial, 
consulted his own safety, by withdrawing him¬ 
self from the kingdqtn. On tbe twenty-second* 
day of June, the earl of Strafford was likewise 
impeached by Mr. Aislaby, tor having advised 
the fatal suspension of arms, *and tbe seizing 
of Ghent and Jtruges; as well as for having 
treated the most serene house of Hanover 
with insolence and contempt. He was also 
defended by his friends, but overpowered by 
his enemies. 

EARL of OXFORD sent to the TOWER. 

\V hen the articles against the earl of Oxford 
were read in the house, a warm debate arose 
upon the eleventh, by which he was cliarged 
with having adviled the French king in what 
planner Tournay might be gained from the 
stated-general. Tbe question being put, whe¬ 
ther this article amounted to high-trca&ou; 
sir Rol>crt Raymond, formerly solicitor ge¬ 
neral, maintained the negative, and was sup¬ 
ported not only by sir William Wyndham, and 
the tones; but also by sir Joseph Jekyll. This 
honest patriot said it was ever his principle to 
do Justice to every lx>dy, from the highest to 
the lowest: and that it was the dutv.of an 
honest man never to ^t by a spirit of party: 
that he hoped he might pretend to have Wne 
knowledge of the laws of the kingdom; and 
would not scruple to declare, that, in his judg¬ 
ment, the charge in question didinot amount 
to high-treason. Air. Walpole answered with 
great warmth, that there were severai»persons, 
both in and out of the committee, who did not 
in the least yield to that member in point of 
honesty, and who were superior to him in 
the knowledge of the laws, yet were satisfied 
that the charge specified in the eleventh ar¬ 
ticle amounted to high-treason. This point 
being decided against the earl, and the other 
articles approved by the house, lord Coninsby, 
attended by the whig members, impeached 
the earl of Oxford at the bar of the house of 
lords, demanding at the same time, that he 
might be sequestered from parliament, and 
committed to safe custody. A motion was 
made, that the consideration of the articles 
might be adjourned. Aft$r a shprt debate the 
articles were read; then the tory lords moved 
thatthejudges might be consulted. The motion 
being rejected, another was made, that the 
earl should be committed to safe custody, T^is 
^occasioned another debate, in which be him* 
F *elf spoke to the following purpose: that the 
whole charge might be reduced to the nego¬ 
tiations and conclusions of the peace; that the 
nation wanted a peace, he said, nobody would 


deny; that the conditions of the peace were 
as good as could be expected, considering the 
backwardness and reluctancy which some of 
tbe allies showed to come into the queen’s 
measures that the peace was approved by two 
successive parliaments; that he had no share 
in the affair of Tournay, which was wholly 
transacted by that unfortunate nobleman who 
has thought fit to step aside: that for his own 
part, lie always acted by the immediate direc¬ 
tions and commands of the late queen, with¬ 
out offending against any known law; and, 
being justified by hiS'Lwn conscience, was un¬ 
concerned for the life of an insignificant old 
man ; that, if ministers of state, acting by the 
immediate commands of their sovereign,, are 
afterwards to be made accountable for their 
proceedings, it might one day or other be the 
case with all the members of that august as¬ 
sembly : that he did not doubt their lordships, 
out of regard to themselves, would giv^ hi in 
an equitable hearing: and that in the prose¬ 
cution of the enquiry it would appear he had 
merited not only the indulgence, but even the 
favour of his government. “ My lords (said he) 
1 am now to take my leave of your lordships, 
aud of this honourable bouse, perhaps for e\cr; 
I shall lay down my life with pleasure in a 
cause favoured by iny late clear royal mistress. 
When I consider that I am to be judged by the 
justice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I shall 
acquiesce, aud retire with great content; and, 
my lords, God's will be done.” The duke of 
Shrewshuiy having acquainted the house that 
the earl was very much indispose^ with the 
'gravel, he was suffered to remain at his own 
house, in custody of the black-rod ; in his way 
thither he was attended by a great multitude 
of people, crying, 44 Iligh-cburch, Ormond and 
Oxford for ever!” Next day he was brought 
to the bar; where lie received a ropy of the 
articles, arftl was allowed a month to prepare 
his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared that 
if the earl should be sent to the tower his life 
would be in danger, it was carried, on a division, 
that he should be conveyed thither on the six¬ 
teenth day oi July. During the debate, the 
earl of Anglesey observed that these impeach¬ 
ments Svere disagreeable to the nation; ami 
that^it was to be feared such violent measures 
would make the sceptre shake in the king’s 
hafods. This expression kindled the whole 
house into amine.. Some members cried, 44 To 
tbe tower!" some, <4 To order !” Tbe earl of 
Sunderland declared, that if these words had 
been spoken in another place, he would have 
called the person that had spoken them to an 
account; in the mean time he moved that the 
noble lord should explain himself. Anglesey, 
dreading the resentment of the house, was 
glad to make an apology; which was accepted. 
The earl of Oxford was attended to the tower 
by a prodigious concourse of people, who did 
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not scruple to exclaim against his persecutors. 
Tumults were raised in Staffordshire, and 
other ps\rts of the kingdom, against the whig 
party, which had depressed the frieyds of the 
church, and embroiled the nation. The house 
of commons presented an address to the king, 
desiring that the laws might be vigorously 
executed against the rioter!. They prepared 
the proclamation-act, decreeing, that if auy 
persons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
assembled, should continue together one hour 
after having been required to disperse by a 
justice of peace or other officer, and heard the 
proclamation against riots read in public, they 
should be deemed guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. 

THE KING DECLARES TO BOTH HOUSES 
THAT A REBELLION IS BEGUN. 

WjiEN the king went to the house of peers, 
on the twentieth day of July, to give the royal 
assent to this, and some other bills, he told 
both houses that a rebellion was actually be¬ 
gun at home ; and that the nation was threat¬ 
ened with an invasion from abroad. He, there¬ 
fore, expected* that the commons would not 
leave the kingdom in a defenceless condition, 
but enable him to take such measures as 
should be necessary for the Public safety. 
Addresses in the usual style we#immediately 
presented by the parliament, the convocation, 
the common-council and lieutenancy of Lon¬ 
don, and the two universities; but that of 
Oxford was received in the most contemptuous 
manner; and the deputies were charged witlf 
disloyalty, on account of a fray which had hap¬ 
pened between some recruiting offices .and 
the scholars of the university. The addresses 
from the kirk of Scotland, and the dissenting 
ministers of London and Westminster, met 
with a much more gracious reception. The 
parliament forthwith passed a hill„empower- 
ing the king to secure suspected persons, and j 
to suspend the habeas-cor pus act in that time ' 
of danger. A clause was added to a money- 
bill, offering the reward of one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds to such as should seize the pre¬ 
tender dead or alive. Sir George Hyng vf;\s 
sent to take the command of the fleet* Ge¬ 
neral Earle repaired to hisgovermentof Ports¬ 
mouth: the guards were encamped in Hjde- 
park: lord Irwin was appointed governor of 
Hull, in the room of brigadier Sutton, who, 
together with lord Windsor, the generals Foss, 
Webb, and Stuart, were dismissed from the 
service. Orders were given for raising thir¬ 
teen regiments of dragoons, and eight of^n- 
fantry; and the trained bauds were kept in 
readiness to suppress tumults. In the midst 
of these transactions the commons added six 
articles to those exhibited against the earl of 
Oxford. Lord Bolinghroke was impeached at 


the bar of the bouse of lords l>y Mr. Walpole. 
Bills being brought in to summon him and the 
duke of Ormond to surrender themselves by 
the tenth of September, or, in default thereof, 
to attaiiit them of high-treason, they passed 
both houses, and received the royal assent. 
4)n the last day of August, the commons agreed 
to the articles against tne earl of' Strafford, 
which being presented to the house of lords, 
the earl made a Speech in his own vindication. 
He complained that his papers had been seized 
in an unprecedented manner. He said, if he 
had in his letters or discourse dropped any 
unguarded expressions against some foreigu 
ministers, while he had the honour to represent 
the crown of Great Britain, he hoped they 
would not be accounted criminal by a British 
house of peers: he desired he might be al¬ 
lowed a competent time to answer the articles 
brought against him, and have duplicates of 
all the papers which had cither been laid be¬ 
fore the committee of &t cre%, or remained in 
the hands of government, to be used occasion¬ 
ally in his justification. This requests wa& 
vehemently opposed by the leaders of the other 
party, until the earl of Hay represented that, in 
all civilized nations, all courts of judicature, 
except the inquisition, allowed the persons ar¬ 
raigned all that was necessary for their justi¬ 
fication ; and that the house of peers of Great 
Britain ought not, in this case, to do any thing 
contrary to that honour aud equity for which 
they ^'crc so justfy renowned throughout all 
Europe, This observation made an impression 
on the 'bouse, which resolved that the earl 
should be indulged with copies of s!ch papers 
as he might have occasion to use in his defence. 

* ^ 

DUKFbOF ormondand lord bo- 

LINGBROKE ATTAINTED. 

On the third day of September, Oxford’s an¬ 
swer was delivered to the house of lords, who 
transmitted it to the commons. Mr. Walpole, 
having heard it re id, said it contained little 
more than a repetition of what had been sug¬ 
gested in some pamplilots and papers which 
had been published in vindication of the late 
ministry: that it was a false and malicious 
libel, laying upon his royal mistress the blame 
of all the pernicious measures lie had led her 
into, against her own honour, and the good of 
his country: that it was likewise a libel on the 
proceedings of theecomuions, since lie endea¬ 
voured to cleSr those persons who hail already 
confessed their g^iilt by flight. After sonic de¬ 
bate, the house resolved, that the answer of 
Robert earl of Oxford should he referred to the 
committee appointed to draw up articles olL. 
impeachment and prepare evidence againsfP 
the impeached lords; and that the committee 
should prepare a replication to the answer* 
This was accordingly prepared, and sent up to 
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the lords. Then the committee reported, that 
Mr. Prior had grossly prevaricated on his ex¬ 
amination, and behaved with great contempt 
of their authority. The duke of Ormond and 
lord viscount Bolingbroke having omitted to 
surrender themselves within the limited time, 
the house of lords nrfercd the earl-marshal to « 
raze out of the list of peers their names and 
armorial gearings. Inventories were taken of 
their personal estates ; and the duke’s achiev e¬ 
ments, as knight of the garter, were taken 
down from St. George’s chajiel at Windsor. 
A man of candouf cannot, without an emotion' 
of grief and indignation, reflect upon the 
ruin of the noble family of Ormond, in the 
person of a brave, generous, and humane 
nobleman, to whom no crime was imputed, 
but that of having obeyed the commands of 
his sovereign. About this period, the royal 
assent was given to an act for encouraging 
loyalty in Scotian^. By this law the tenant 
who continued peaceable while his lord took 
arms in favour of the pretender, was invested 
with the property of the lands he rented; on 
the other hand, it was decreed that the lands 
possessed by any person guilty of high treason 
should revert to the superior of whom they 
were held, and be consolidated with the supe¬ 
riority ; and that all entails and settlements of 
estates, since the first day of August, in favour 
of children, with a fraudulent intent to avoid 
the punishment of the law due to the offence 
of high-treason, should the Adi and void. It 
likewise contained a clause for summoning 
suspected t persons to find bail for their good 
behaviour, on pain of being denounced rebels. 
By virtue of this clause^11 the heads of the 
Jacobite clans, anc^other suspected persons, 
were summoned to Edinburgh; and those who 
did not appear were declared rebels. 

INTRIGUES OF THE JACOBITES. 

Bv this time the rebellion was actually be¬ 
gun in Scotland. The dissentions occasioned 
in that country by the union had never been 
wholly appeased. Even since the queen's death, 
addresses were prepared in different parts of 
Scotland against the union, which was deemed 
a national grievance; and the Jacobites did 
not fail to encourage this aversion. Though 
the hopes of dissolving that treaty were baffled 
by the industry and othej arts of the f revolu- 
tioners, who secured a majority of whigs in 
parliament, they did not lay aside their designs 
of attempting something of Consequence h, fa¬ 
vour of the pretender; but maintained a cor¬ 
respondence with the malcontents of EnglaiM, 

* a great number of whom were driven by ap¬ 
prehension, hard usage, and resentment into a 
system of politics, which otherwise they would 
not have espoused. The tories finding them- 
totally excluded from any share in the 


government and legislature, and exposed to 
the insolencg and fury of a faction which they 
despised, began to wish iu earnest for a revo¬ 
lution. Some of them held private consulta¬ 
tions, and ^communicated with the Jacobites, 
who conveyed their sentiments to the chevalier 
de St. George, with such exaggerations as were 
dictated by their cAm eagerness and extrava¬ 
gance. They assured the pretender that the 
nation was wholly dissaffected to the new go¬ 
vernment; and, indeed, the clamours, tumults, 
and conversation of the people in general 
countenanced this assertion. T*hey promised 
to take arms, without further delay, in his fa¬ 
vour ; and engaged that the tories should join 
them at his first landing in Great Britain. 
They, therefore, besought him to come over 
with all possible expedition, declaring that his 
appearance would produce an immediate re\o- 
lution. The chevalier resolved to take the ad¬ 
vantage of this favourable disposition. He had 
recourse to the French king, who had always 
been the refuge of his family. Louis favoured 
him in secret; and, notwithstanding his late 
engagements with England, cherished the am¬ 
bition of raising him to the throne of Great 
Britain. He supplied him privately with sums 
of money, to prepare a small armament in the 
port of Havre, which was equipped in the name 
of Depine d’|jucaut; and, without all doubt, 
his design was to assist him more effectually, 
in proportion as the English should manifest 
their attachment to the house of Stuart. The 
duke of Ormond and lord Bnlirighroke, who 
had retired to France, finding themselves con¬ 
demned unheard, and attainted, engaged* in 
the service of the chevalier, and corresponded 
with* the tories of England. 

DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. 

All these intrigues and machinations were 
discovered* and communicated to the court of 
London by the earl of Stair, w ? ho then resided 
as English ambassador at Paris. He was a no¬ 
bleman of unquestioned honour and integrity, 
generous, humane, discerning, and resolute. 
He had signalized himself by his valour, intre¬ 
pidity, jfhd other military talents, during the 
warjn the Netherlands; and he now acted in 
another sphere with uncommon vigour, vigi- 
lar$e, and address. He detected the cheva¬ 
lier's scheme while* it wap yet in embryo, and 
gave such early notice of it as enabled the 
king of Great Britain to take effectual mea¬ 
sures for defeating the design. All the pre¬ 
tender's interest in France expired with 
Lruis XIV. that ostentatious tyraut, who had 
for above half a century sacrificed the repose 
of Christendom to his insatiate vanity and am¬ 
bition. At his death, which happened on the 
first day of September, the regency of the 
kingdom devolved to the duke of Orleans, who 
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adopted a new system of politics, and had al¬ 
ready entered into engagements %ith the king 
of Great Britain. Instead of assisting the pre¬ 
tender, he amused his agents witlt mysterious 
and equivocal expressions, calcul^ed to frus¬ 
trate the design of the expedition. Neverthe¬ 
less, the more violent part of the jacobites in 
Great Britain believed he was at bottom a 
friend to their cause, and depended upon him 
for succour. They even extorted from him a 
sflm of money by dint of importunities, and 
some arms; Juit the vessel was shipwrecked, 
and the cargo lost upon*the coast of Scotland. 

THE EARL OF MAR SETS UP THE 
* PRETENDER'S STANDARD. 

The partisans of the pretender had proceeded 
too far to retreat with safety; and, therefore, 
resolved to try their fortune in the field. The 
earl^if Mar repaired to the highlands, where 
he held consultations with the marquisses of 
Huntley and Tullilmrdine, the cartel* iftris-^ 
dial and Southesk, the generals Hamilton and 
Gordon, with the chiefs of the jaeobite clans. 
Then he assembled three hundred of his own 
vassals; proclaiming the pretender at Castle¬ 
town, and set up his standard at Brae-Mar, on 
the sixth day of September. By this time the 
carls of Home, Wintoun, and Jvinnoul, lord 
Desklbrd, and Lockhart of Carmvath, with 
other persons suspected of disaffection to the 
present government, were committed prisoners 
to the castle of Edinburgh; and major-general 
Whetham marched with the regular troops 
which were in th*t kingdom to secure the j 
bridge at Stirling. Before these precautions 
were taken, two vessels had arrived at •Ar¬ 
broath from Havre, with arms, ammunition, 
and a great number of officers, who assured the 
earl of Mar, thut the prctcuder would soon be 
with them in person. The death of Louis XIV. 
struck a general damp upon their spirits; but 
they laid their account with being joined by a 
powerful body in England. The earl of Mar, 
by letters and messages, pressed the chevalier 
to come over without further delay. He, iu 
the mean time, assumed the title of lieutcnaut- 
general of the pretender’s forces, and jftibLished 
a declaration, exhorting the people to J:akc 
arms for their lawful sovereign. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a shrewd manifesto, explaining llhe 
national grievances* and assuring the people 
of redress. Some 0 / his partisans attempted 
to surprise the castle of Edinburgh; but wore 
prevented by the vigilance and activity of co¬ 
lonel Stuart, lieutenant-governor of that for¬ 
tress. The duke of Argyle set out for Scotland, 
as commander in chief of the forces in North 
Britain: the earl of Sutherland set sail in the 
Queenborougb ship of war for the North, where 
he proposed to raise his vassals for the service 
of government; and many other Scottish peers 


returned to their own country, in order to sig¬ 
nalize their loyalty to king George. 

In England the practices of the jacobites 
did not escape the notice of the ministry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Paul was imprisoned in the 
gate-house for enlisting ingn in the service of 
>tbe pretender. The titular dyke of Puwis was 
committed to the tower: lords Landsdowu 
and Duplin were taken into custody; an« a 
warrant was issued for apprehending the earl 
of Jersey. The king desired the consent cf 
the lower house to seize and detain sir \\ illiam 
Wyndham, sir John Packiugton, Mr. Edward 
Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thos. Forster, Mr. John 
Anstis, and Mr. Corbet Kyuaston, who were 
members of the house, and suspected of fa¬ 
vouring the invasion, The commons unani¬ 
mously agreed to the proposal, and presented 
an address, signifying their approbation. 
Harvey and Anstis were immediately secured. 
Forster, with the assistance of some popish 
lords, assembled a body of hien in Northun)- 
neriaift!* sir John Packiugton being examined 
before^lnTtyiricil, was dismissed for w£nt of 
evidence: Nf’. Kyuaston absconded; sir Wil¬ 
liam Wyndf am was seized at his own house in 
Somersetsf^ *e by colonel Huske and a mes¬ 
senger, wnd secured his papers: he found 
means, however, to escape from them; but af¬ 
terwards surrendered himself, and, having been 
examined at the council-board, was committed 
to thg tower. His father-iu-law, the duke of 
Somerset, offereeW:o become bound for his ap- 
peaAnee; and being rejected as bail expressed 
bis resentment so warmly, that the king 
thought proper to remove him froin*the office 
of master <*f the horse. On the twenty-firjt 
day of September, the kh*£ went to the house 
of lords,wul passed the bills that were ready 
for the royal assent. Then the chancellor 
read his majesty’s speech expressing his ac¬ 
knowledgment and satisfaction, in consequence 
of the uncommon marks of their affection be 
had received ; and the parliament adjourned 
to the sixth day of October. 

The friends of the house of Stuart were 
very numerous in the western counties, and 
began to make preparations for an insurrec¬ 
tion. They bad concealed some arms and 
artillery at Bath, and formed a design to sur¬ 
prise Bristol; hut they were betrayed and dis¬ 
covered by the emissaries of the government, 
which baffled all their schemes, and appre¬ 
hended every j>ersod^>f consequence suspected 
of attachment to that cause. The university 
of Oxford felt th% rod of power on that occa¬ 
sion. Major-general Pepper, with a strong 
detachment of dragoons, took possession of the 
city at day-break, declaring he would use mili¬ 
tary execution on all students who should pre¬ 
sume to appear without the limits of their 
respective colleges. He seized ten or eleven 
persons, among whom was one Lloyd, a coffee- 
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manj and made prize of some bones and fur¬ 
niture belonging to colonel Owen, and other 
gentlemen. With this booty he retreated to 
Abingdon; and Handasyde’s regiment of foot 
was afterwards quartered in Oxford, to over¬ 
awe the university. The ministry found it 
more difficult to sugress the insurgents in lha 
northern counties. In the month of October 
the earLof Derwentwater and Mr. Forster took 
the field with a body of horse,‘and being joined 
by some gentlemen from the borders of Scot¬ 
land, proclaimed the pretender in Warkworth, 
Morpeth, and Alnwick. The first design was 
to seize the town of Newcastle, in which they 
had many friends; but they found the gates 
shut upon them, and retired to Hexham; 
while general Carpenter having assembled a 
body of dragoons, resolved to inarch from 
Newcastle, and attack them 1 before they should 
be reinforced. The rebels retiring northward 
to Woller, were joined by two hundred Scot¬ 
tish horse under the lord viscount Kenmuir, 
and the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, who 
had Met up the pretenders standard at Moffat, 
and proclaimed him in different parts of Scot¬ 
land. The rebels thus reinforced advanced to 
Kelso, having received advice that they would 
be joined by Mackintosh, who had crossed the 
Foith with a body of Highlanders. 

MACKINTOSH JOINS THE ENGLISH 
INSURGENTS. , 

. * 

By this time the earl of Mar was at thcahead 
of ten thousand men well armed. Hjj had se¬ 
cured th« J pass of the Tay at Perth, where his 
head-quarters were established, and made him¬ 
self master of thi^whoRf fruitful province of 
Fife, and all the sea-coast on that of the 

Frith of Edinburgh- He selected two thou¬ 
sand five hundred men, commanded by briga¬ 
dier Mackintosh, to make a descent upon the 
Lothian side, and join the jacobites in that 
county, or such as should take arms on the 
borders of England. Boats were assembled 
for this purpose; and notwithstanding all the 
precautions that could be taken by tlie king’s 
ships in the Frith, to prevent the design, above 
fifteen hundred chosen men made good their 
passage in the night, and landed on the coast 
of Lothian, having crossed an arm of the sea 
about sixteen miles broad, in open boats, 
that passed through the midst of the king’s 
cruisers. Nothing could be better concerted, 
or executed with more conduct and courage, 
than was this hazardous enterprise. They 
amused the king's ships \Jith marches aud 
counter-marches along the coast, in sucl^ a 
manner that they could not possibly know 
where they intended to embark. The earl of 
Mar, in the mean time, marched from Perth 
to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to cross 
the Forth at Stirlmg-bridge; hut his real de-1 


sign was to divert the duke of Aigyle from 
attacking jjds detachment which had landed 
in Lothian. So far the scheme succeeded. 
The duke^who had assembled some troops in 
Lothian, returned to Stirling with the utmost 
expedition, after having secured Edinburgh and 
obliged Mackintosh to abandon his design on 
that city. This partisan had actually taken 
possession of Leith, from whence he retired to 
Seaton-house, near Prestou-pans, which he 
fortified in such a manner that he could ifot 
be forced without artillery. Here he remained 
until he received an order across the Frith 
from the earl of Mar, to join lord Kemnuir 
and the English at Kelso, for which place he 
immediately began his march, aud reached it 
on the twenty-sccoftl day of October, though 
a good number of his men had deserted on the 
route. 

The lord Kenmuir, with the earls of Wintoun, 
Nithsdale, and Carnwath, the earl of Decjveut- 
water, and Mr. Forster, with the English insur 
gents, arriving at the same time, a council of 
war was immediately called. Wintoun proposed 
that they should march immediately into the 
western parts of Scotland and .join general 
Gordon, who commanded a fctrong body of 
Highlanders in Argylcsliire. The English in¬ 
sisted upon crossing the Tweed, and attacking 
general Carpenter, whose troops did not exceed 
nine hundred dragoons. Neither scheme was 
executed. They took the route to Jedburgh, 
where tfcey resolved to leave Carpenter on one 
side, and penetrate into England by the western 
border. The Highlanders declared they would 
•not quit their own country but were ready to 
execute the scheme proposed by the eail of 
Wintoun. Means, however, were found to 
prevail upon one half of them to advance, 
while the rest returned to the Highlands. At 
Brampton, Forster opened his commission of 
general, which had been sent to him by the 
earl of IV^ar, and proclaimed the pretender. 
They continued their march to Penrith, where 
the sheriff, assisted by lord Lonsdale ami the 
bishop of Carlisle, had assembled the whole 
pnssc-comitatus of Cumberland, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, who dispersed with the 
utmost .precipitation at the approach of the 
rebels. From Penrith, Forster proceeded by 
the Vay of Kendal and Lancaster to Preston, 
frqrn whence Stanhope's regiment of dragoons, 
and another of militia, immediately retired; 
so that he took possession of the place without 
resistance. General Willis marched against 
the enemy with six regiments of horse and 
dragoons, and one battalion of foot commanded 
bv colonel Preston. They had advanced to the 
hfodge of Kibble before Forster received in¬ 
telligence of their approach. He forthwith 
began to raise barricadoes, and put the place 
in a posture of defence. On the twelfth day 
of November, the town was briskly attacked 
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in two different place*; but (lie king’s troops 
met with a very warm reception, and were re¬ 
pulsed \\ith considerable loss. Next day gene¬ 
ral Carpenter arrived with a reinftfce merit of 
three regiments of dragoons; arid # the rebels 
were invested on all sides. The Highlanders 
declared they would make a sally sword in 
hand, and either cut their way through the 
kiug’s troops, or perish in the attempt; but 
they were over-ruled. Forster sent colonel 
Olburgh with a trumpet to general Willis, to 
propose a capitulation. He was given to under¬ 
stand, that the general •would not treat with 
rebels; but in case of their surrendering at 
discretion, he would prevent his soldiers from 
putting them to the swoi;d, until he should re¬ 
ceive further orders. He granted them time to 
consider till next morning, upon their deliver¬ 
ing the earl of Derwentwater and Mackintosh 
as hostages. When Forster submitted, this 
Highlander declared he could not promise the 
Scots would surrender in that manner. The 
genera! desired him to return to his people, and 
he would forthwith attack the town, in which 
case every man of them should he cut to pieces. 
The Scottish noblemen did not choose to run 
the risk; and*persuaded the Highlanders to 
accept the terms that were offered. They 
accordingly laid down their arms, and were 
put under a strong guard. All the noblemen 
and leaders were secured. Major Nairn, 
captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and ensign 
Kr^kine, were tried by a court martial], as de¬ 
serter 51 , and executed. Loid Charles Murray, 
sou of the duke of Athol, was likewise con¬ 
demned for the same crime, but reprieved? 
The common men were imprisoned at Chester 
and Liverpool, the noblemen and cousidcaable 
officers were sent to London, conveyed through 
the streets pinioned like malefactors, and com¬ 
mitted to the tower and to Newgate. 

BA1TLE AT DUM [SLAIN. 

The day on which the rebels surrendered 
at Preston was remarkable for the battle of 
Dimihlaiue, fought between the duke of Argvle 
$ml the earl of Mar, who commanded the pre¬ 
tender s forces. This nobleman had rt?tr # eatec! 
to his camp at Perth, when he understood the 
duke was returned from Lothian to Stirling. 
But being now joined by the northern cflins 
tinder the earl of Sqjdorthy and those of the 
west commanded by .general Gordon, who had 
signalized hiuiself in the service of the czar of 
Muscovy, he resolved to pass the Forth, in 
order to join his southern friends, that they 
might march together in England. With tj^is 
view he advanced to Auchterardcr, where he 
reviewed his army, and rested on the eleventh 
day of November. The duke of Argyle, ap¬ 
prized of his intention, and being joined by 
some regiments of dragoons from Ireland, de¬ 


termined to give him battle in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dumblaine. On the twelfth day of 
the month, Argyle passed the Forth at Stirling, 
and encamped with his left at the vilage o 
Dumblaine, and his right towards Shmffmoor 
The earl of Mar advanced jwithin two unles of 
•his camp, a*d remained t+11 day-break in order 
of battle; his army consisting of nine thou¬ 
sand effective men, cavalry as well as^infantry. 
In the morning, the duke, understanding they 
were in motion, drew up Ins foices, which did 
not exceed three thousand five hundred men, 
on the heights to the north-eJlst of Dumblaine; 
but he was outflanked both on the right and 
left. The clans that formed part of the centre 
and right wing of the enemy, with Glcngary 
and Clanronald at their head, charged the 
left of the king's army sword in hand, with 
such impetuosity, that in seven minutes both 
horse and foot were totally routed with great 
slaughter; and general Whethem, who com¬ 
manded them, fled at full gallop to Stirling, 
where he declared that the royal army wfys 
totally defeated. In the mean time, the "duke 
of Argyle, who commanded in person on the 
right, attacked the left of the enemy, at the 
head of Stair's and Evan’s dragoons, and drove 
them two miles before him, as far as the water 
of Allan ; yet in that space they wheeled about, 
and attempted to rally ten times; so that he 
was obliged to press them hard, that they 
migh| not recover from their confusion. Bri¬ 
gade r Wightmaiftbllmved, in order to sustain 
him with three battalions of infantry; while 
the victorious right wing of the rebels having 
pursued Wlicthain a considerable way, re¬ 
turned to the field, jnd formed in the rear ot 
Wightman, to the amucrsil of five thousand 
men. Tiffc duke of Argyle, returning from 
the pursuit, joined Wightman, who had faced 
about, and taken possession of s»ome enclosures 
and mud walls, in expectation of being at 
tacked. Ill this postuie both armies fronted 
each other till the evening, when the duke 
drew off toward* Dumblaine, and the rebels 
retired to Ardocli, without mutual molestation 
Next day the duke marching back to the field 
of battle, carried off the wounded, with foul 
pieces of cannon left by the army, and re 
treated to Stirling. Few prisoners were taken 
on either side: the number of the slain might 
be about five hundred of each armv, and both 
generals claimed the victory. Tbit battle was 
not so fatal t<* the ftighlamlers as the loss of 
Inverness, from which sir John Mackenzie 
was driven by Sivou Frazer lord Lovat, who, 
contrary to the principles he hitherto pro¬ 
fessed, secured this important post for the 
government; by which means a free commu¬ 
nication was opened with the north of Scot¬ 
land, where the earl of Sutherland had raised 
a considerable body of vassals. The marquis 
of Huntley and the earl of Seaforth were 
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obliged to quit the rebel army, in order to 
defend their own territories; and in a little 
time submitted to king George : a good num¬ 
ber of the Frazers declared with their chief 
against the pretender: the marquis of Tulli- 
bardine withdrew ftom the army, to cover hip 
own country; and the clans, sebing no like¬ 
lihood of another action, began to disperse, 
according to custom. a 

The PRETENDER arrives in SCOTLAND. 

The government was now in a condition to 
send strong reinforcements to Scotland. Six 
thousand men that were claimed of the states- 
general, by virtue of the treaty, lauded in 
England, and began their inarch for Edin¬ 
burgh: general Cadogau set out for the same 
place, together with brigadier Petit, and six 
other engineers; and a train of artillery was 
shipped at the tower for that country, the duke 
of Argyle resolving to drive the eai 1 of Mar out 
of Perth, to which town he had retired with the 
remains of his forces. The pretender having 
been amused with the hope of seeing the whole 
kingdom of England rise up as one man in liis 
behalf; and the duke of Ormond having made 
a fruitless voyage to the western coast, to try 
the disposition of the people, he was now con¬ 
vinced of the vanity of his expectation in that 
quarter; and, as he knew not what other 
course to take, he te*olvcdr*o hazard h.s per¬ 
son among his friends w in Scotland, at a»*time | 
when his affairs in that kingdom were abso¬ 
lutely desperate. From Bretagne he posted 
through part of France in disguise, and em¬ 
barking in a smaVi vessd at Dunkirk, hired 
for that purpose, arrived on the twenty-second 
day of December at Peterhead with six gen¬ 
tlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the 
marquis of Tinmouth, son to the duke of 
Berwick. He passed through Aberdeen incog¬ 
nito, to Fetterosse, where he was met by the 
earls of Mar and Marischal, and about thirty 
noblemen and gentlemen of the first quality. 
Here he was solemnly proclaimed : his decla¬ 
ration, dated at Commercy, was printed and 
circulated through all the parts in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and he received addresses from the 
episcopal clergy, and the laity of that com¬ 
munion in the diocese of Aberdeen. On the 
fifth day o%January, he made his public entry 
into Dundee; and on th^ seventh arrived at 
Scone, where he seemed detertnined to stay 
until the ceremony of his coronation should 
be performed. From thence he made an ex¬ 
cursion to Perth, where he reviewed his forces. 
Then he formed a regular council; and pub¬ 
lished six proclamations; one for a general 
thanksgiving, on account of his safe arrival; 
another enjoining the ministers to pray for 
him in churches; a third establishing the cur¬ 
rency of foreign coins; a fourth summoning 


the meeting of the convention of estates; a 
fifth ordering all sensible men to repair to his 
standard ^ and a sixth, fixing the twenty-third 
day of January for his coronation. He made 
a pathetiC speech in a grand council, at which 
all the chiefs of his party assisted. They deter¬ 
mined, however, to abandon the enterprise, as 
the king’s army was reinforced by the Dutch 
auxiliaries, and they themselves were not only 
reduced to a small number, but likewise des¬ 
titute of money, arms, ammunition, forage, 
and provision; for ,the duke of Argyle had 
taken possession of Burnt-island, and trans¬ 
ported a detachment to Fife, so as to cut off 
Mar's communication with that fertile country. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
and a prodigious fall of snow, which rendered 
the roads almost impassable, the duke, on the 
twenty-ninth of January, began his inarch to 
Duiublnine, and next day reac hed Tullibardine, 
where he received intelligence that tin? pre¬ 
tender and his forces had, cm the preceding 
day, retired towards Dundee. He forthwith 
took possession of Perth; and then began his 
march to Aberbrothick, in pursuit of the 
enemy. The chevalier de St. George, being 
thus hotly pursued, was prevailed upon to em¬ 
bark on hoard a small French ship that lay in 
the harbour of Montrose. He was accompanied 
by the carls of Mar and Melfort, the lord 
Drummond, lieutenant-general Bulkley, and 
other persons of distinction, to the number of 
seventeen. In order to avoid the English 
cruiseis, they stretched over to Norway, and 
coasting along the German and Dutch shores, 
arrived in five days at Graveline. General 
Gordon, whom the pretender had left com¬ 
mander in chief of the forces, assisted by the 
earl Marischal, proceeded with them to Aber¬ 
deen, where he secured three vessels to sail 
northward, and take on board the persons who 
intended to make their escape to the continent. 
Then they continued their march throegh 
Strathspey and Strathdown, to the hills of 
Badcnock, where the common people were 
quietly dismissed. This retreat was made with 
such expedition, that the duke of Argyle, with 
aP his activity, could never overtake theft 
rear-guard, which consisted of a thousand 
horSfe, commanded by the earl Marischal. Such 
wa r the issue of a rebellion that proved fatal 
to many noble families; a rebellion which, in 
all probability, would never have happened, 
had not the violent measures of a whig mi¬ 
nistry kindled such a flame of discontent in 
the nation, as encouraged the partisans of the 

pretender to hazard a revolt, 
n 

THE, IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

The parliament of Irelaud, which met at 
Dublin on the twelfth day of November, 
seemed even more zealous, if possible, than 
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that of England, for the presejit adminis¬ 
tration. They passed bills fur recognising the 
king's title ; for the security of hi^person and 
government; for setting a price on the pre¬ 
tender's head; and for attainting tfie duke of 
Ormond. They granted the supplies without 
opposition. All those who had addressed the 
late queen in favour of sir Constantine Phipps, 
then Jord chancellor of Ireland, were now 
brought upon their knees, and censured as 
guilty of a breach of privilege. They desired the 
lords justices would issuer proclamation against 
the popish inhabitants of Limerick andGalwav, 
who, presuming upon the capitulation signed 
by king William, claimed an exemption from 
the penalties imposed upon other papists. 
They engaged in an association against the 
pretender, and all his abettors. They voted the 
earl of Anglesey an enemy to the king and 
kingdom, because he advised the queen to 
break the army, and prorogue the late par¬ 
liament; and they addressed the king to re¬ 
move him from his council and service. The 
lords-justices granted orders for apprehending 
the earls of Antrim and Westmeath, the lords 
Nattemlle, £nhir, and Dillon, as persons 
suspected of disaffection to the government. 
Then they adjourned the two houses* 

THE REBEL LORDS ARE IMPEACHED. 

The king, in his speech to the English par¬ 
liament, which met on the ninth of January, 
told them he had reason to believe the pre¬ 
tender was landed in Scotland : he congratu¬ 
lated them on the success of his arms in sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion ; on the conclusion of 
the barrier treaty between the emperor and the 
stales-gencral, under his guarantee ; on a con¬ 
vention with Spain that would deliver the trade 
of England to that kingdom, fromthe new im¬ 
positions and hardships to which jt was sub¬ 
jected in consequence of the late treaties. He 
likewise gave them to understand, that a treaty 
for renewing all former alliances between the 
crown of Great Britain ami the states-general 
was almost concluded ; and he assured the 
commons he would freely give up all tiie estates 
that should become forfeited to the cro\vu by 
this rebellion, to be applied towards defraying 
the extraordinary expense incurred on}this 
occasion. The commons^ in their address of 
thanks, declared ttiat they would prosecute, 
in the most vigorous and impartial manner, 
the authors of those destructive councils which 
bad drawn down such miseries upon the nation. 
Their resolutions were speedy, and exactly 
conformable to this declaration. They # ex- 
pelled Mr. Forster from the house. They forth¬ 
with impeached the earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun; lords 
Widdrington, Kemnuir, and Nairn. These 
noblemen being brought to the bar of the 


house of lords, heard the articles of impeach¬ 
ment read on the tenth day of January, a*i\ 
were ordered to put in their answers on the 
sixteenth. The impeachments be ing lodged, 
the lower house ordered a bill to be brought in 
for continuing the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act* the they Prepared another to 
attaint the marquis of Tulhhardine, the earls of 
Mar and Linlithgow, and lord JuMfi Drum, 
monel. On the twenty-first day of January, 
the king gave the royal assent to the bill for 
continuing the suspension of # the habeas corpus 
act. He told the parliament that the pre¬ 
tender was actually in Scotland, heading the 
rebellion, and assuming the style and title of 
king of these realms; he demanded of the 
commons such supply as might discourage any 
foreign power from assisting the rebels. On 
Thursday the nineteenth day of January, all 
the impeached lords pleaded guilty to (he 
articles exhibited against them, except the 
ear] of Wintoun, who petitioned for a longer 
time on various pretences. The rest received 
sentence of death, on the ninth day of February, 
in the court erected in Westminster-hall, 
where the lord chancellor Cowper presided as 
lord high-steward on that occasion. The 
countess of Nithsdale and lady Nairn threw 
themselves at the king’s feet, as lie passed 
through the apartments of the palace, and im¬ 
plored his mercy in behalf of their husbands , 
but^hfir tears 4111 d entreaties produced no 
effect. Tlie council resolved that the sentence 
should # be executed, and orders were given fur 
that purpose to the lieutenant of the tower, 

and the sheriffs of Loudon and Middlesex. 

* 

EARL a* DERWEKTWATER and LORD 
KENMU1R are BEHEADED. 

The countess of Derwentwater, with her 
sister, accompanied by the dutchesses of Cleve¬ 
land and Bolton, and several other ladies of 
the lirst distinction was introduced by the 
dukes of Richmond and St. Alban's into the 
king’s bed-chamber, where she invoked his 
majesty’s clemency for her unfortunate consort. 
She afterwards repaired to the lobby of the 
house of peers, attended by the ladies of the 
other condemned lords, and above twenty 
others of the same quality, and begged the 
intercession of the house; but no regard was 
paid te their petit^m. Next day, they peti¬ 
tioned both houses of parliament. The com¬ 
mons 1 ejected their suit. In the upper house, 
the duke of Richmond delivered a petition 
from the earl of Derwentwater, to whom he 
was nearly related, at the same time declaring 
that be himself should oppose his solicitation. 
The earl of Derby expressed some compassion 
for the numerous family of lord Nairn* Pe¬ 
titions from the rest were presented by other 
lords, moved with pity and humanity. Lord 
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Townshend and others vehemently opposed 
tfieir being read'. The earl of Nottingham 
thought this indulgence might be granted: the 
house assented to his opinion; and agreed to 
an address, praying his majesty would reprieve 
such of the condemned lords as should seem to- 
deserve his mercy. ^To this petition the king 
answered, that on this, and all other occasions, 
he would* do wlmt lie thought'most consistent 
with the dignity of his crown and the safety of 
his people* The carl of Nottingham, presi¬ 
dent of the courcil, his brother the earl of 
Aylesbury, chancellor of the dutchy of Lan¬ 
caster, his son lord Finch, one of the lords 
of the treasury, bis kinsman lord Guernsey, 
master of the jewel-office, were altogether 
dismissed from bis majesty's service. Orders 
were despatched for executing the earls of 
Derweutwaterand Nithsdale, and the vipcount 
of Kenmuir, immediately; the others were 
respited to the seventh day of March. Nilhs- 
dale made his escape In woman’s apparel, fur¬ 
nished and conveyed to him by bis own 
mother. On the twenty-fourth day of February, 
Derwentwater and Keninuir were beheaded 
on tower-hill. The former was an amiable 
youth, brave, open, generous, hospitable, and 
humane. His fate drew tears from the spec¬ 
tators, and was a great misfortune to the 
country in which he lived. He gave bread to 
multitudes of people whom he employed on 
his estate: the poor, the'widow, and the 
orphan rejoiced in his bounty. Kenmuir'was 
a virtuous nobleman, calm, sensible, resolute, 
and resigned. He was a devout member of 
the English church ; but the other died in the 
faith of Rome: bothi .adhered to their political 
principles. 5 On the fifteenth day pf March, 
Wintoun was brought to trial, and being con¬ 
victed, received sentence of death. 

TRIALS OF REBELS. 1710- 

Wiien the king passed the land-tax bill, 
which was ushered in with a very extraordinary 
preamble, he informed both houses of the 
pretender’s flight from Scotland. In the be¬ 
ginning of April, a commission for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common-pleas, 
when bills of high-treason were found against 
Mr. Forster, Mackintosh, and twenty of their 
confederates. Forster escaped from Newgate, 
and reached the continent in safety; fhe rest 
pleaded not guilty, and were indulged with 
time to prepare for their trials. The judges, 
appointed to try the rebels at Liverpool, found 
a considerable number guilty of high treason. 
Two and twenty were executed at Preston and 
Manchester; about a thousand prisoners sub¬ 
mitted to the king’s mercy, and petitioned for 
transportation. Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, 
being suspected of having connived at Forster’s 
escape, was tried for his life at the Old-Bailey, 


and acquitted. Notwithstanding this prose* 
cution, which ought to have redoubled the 
vigilaucc o[ the jailors, brigadier Mackintosh, 
and several other prisoners broke from New¬ 
gate, afte* having mastered the keeper and 
turnkey, and disarmed the ceitlinel. The 
court proceeded with the trials «rf those that 
remained ; and a great number were found 
guilty ; four or five were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn; and among these was 
one William Paul, a clergyman, who, in his 
hist speech, professed* himself a "true and sin¬ 
cere member of the church of England, but 
not of the revolution schjsmatieal church, 
whose bishops bad abandoned the king* and 
shamefully given up their ecclesiastical rights, 
by submitting to the unlawful, invalid, lay-de¬ 
privations authorized by the prince of Orange. 

ACT FOR SEPTENNIAL PARLIAMENTS. 

Though the rebellion was extinguished, the 
flame of national dissatisfaction still continued 
to rage: the severities exercised against fhe 
rebels increased the general discontent; for 
now the danger was blown ov u r, their hu¬ 
mane passions began to prevail. The courage 
and fortitude with which the condemned per¬ 
sons encountered the pain-* of death in its 
most dreadful form, prepossessed many spec¬ 
tators in favour of the cause by which those 
unhappy victims were animated. In a word, 
persecution, as usual, extended the heresy. 
The ministry, perceiving this universal dis¬ 
satisfaction, and dreading the levolution of a 
new parliament, which might wrest the power 
from their faction, and retort upon them the 
violence of their own measures, formed a re¬ 
solution equally odious and effectual to estab¬ 
lish their administration. This was no other 
than a scheme to repeal the triennial act, and 
by a new law to extend the term of parlia¬ 
ments to seven years. On the tenth day of 
April, the duke of Devonshire rtpiesented, in 
the house of lords, that triennial elections 
served to keep up party divisions; to raise 
and foment, feuds in private families; to pro¬ 
duce rubious expenses, and give occasion to 
the cMials and intrigues of foreign princes: 
that*it became the wisdom of such an august 
assembly, to apply proper iemedies to an evil 
that might be attended with the most dan¬ 
gerous consequences, especially in the present 
temper of the nation, as tfie spirit of rebellion 
still remained unconqucred. He, therefore, 
proposed a bill for enlarging the continuance 
of parliaments. He was seconded by the earls 
of Dorset and Rockingham,the duke of Argyle, 
lord Townsh|pd, and the other chiefs of that 
party, Th# motion was opposed by the earls 
of Nottingham, Abingdon, and Paulet. They 
observed, that frequent parliaments were re- 
quired by tbe fundamental constitution of the 
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kingdom* ascertained in the practice of many 
ages: that the members of the tower house 
were chosen by the body of the nation, for a 
certaiu term of years, at the edjpiratiou of 
which they could be no longer repi4sentatives 
of the people, who, by the parliament’s pro¬ 
tracting its own authority, would be deprived 
of the only remedy which they have against 
those who f through ignorance or corruption, 
betrayed the trust reposed in them: that the 
reasons in favour of such a bill were weak and 
frivolous: that, with respect to foreigu alli¬ 
ances, no prince or state could reasonably de¬ 
pend upon a people to defend their liberties 
and interests, who should be thought to have 
given up so great a part of their own; nor 
would it be prudent in them to wish for a 
change in that constitution under which Eu¬ 
rope had of late been so powerfully supported; 
on the contrary, they might be deterred from 
entA*ing into any engagements with Great 
Britain, when informed by the preamble of the 
oill, that the popish faction was so dangerous 
as to threaten destruction to the government; 
they would apprehend that the administration 
was so weak as to want so extraordinary a 
provision for its safety: that the gentlemen of 
Britain were not to be trusted; and that the 
good affections of the people were restrained 
within the limits of the house of commons. 
They affirmed that this bill, far from pre¬ 
venting the expense of elections, would rather 
increase it, and encourage every species of cor¬ 
ruption; for the value of a seat would always 
he in proportion to the duration of a parlia* 
nient; and the purchase would rise accord¬ 
ingly: that a long parliament would yield a 
greater temptation, as well as a better oppor¬ 
tunity to a vicious ministry, to corrupt the 
members, than they could possibly have when 
the parliaments were short and frequent: that 
the same reasons urged for passing the bill to 
continue this parliament for seven years would 
beat least as strong, and, by the conduct of the 
ministry, might he made much stronger before 
the cud of that term, for continuing, and even 
perpetuating their legislative, power* to the 
absolute subversion of the third estate of the 
realm* These arguments served only ter form 
a decent debate, after which the bill for\ep- 
tennial parliaments passed by a great majoi^ty; 
though twenty peers entered a protest. It met 
with the same fate fh the "lower house, where 
many strong objections were stated to no pur¬ 
pose* They were represented as the effects of 
party spleen; and, indeed, this was the great 
spring of action on both sides* The question 
for the bill was carried in the affirmative ; ffud 

in a little time it received the royal sanction. 

«• 

DUKE OF ARGYLE DISGRACED. 

Tub rebellion being utterly quelled, and all 


the suspected j*ersons of consequeuce detained 
in safe custody, the king resolved to visit his 
German dominions, where he foresaw a storm 
gathering from the quarter of Sweden. Charles 
the XI 1th was extremely exasperated against 
^the elector of Hanover, for having entered 
into the confederacy ag.ftnst him in his ab¬ 
sence, particularly for his having pu^phased 
the dutchies ofi Bremen and Verdeff, which 
constituted part of his dominions; and he 
breathed nothing but revenge against the king 
of Great Britain. It was with a view to aveit 
tliis danger, or prepare against it, that He 
king now determined upon a voyage to the 
coutinent. But as he was restricted from 
leaving his British dominions, by the act for 
the further limitation of the crown, this clause 
was repealed in a new bill that passed through 
both houses without the least difficulty! On 
the twenty-sixth day of June, the king closed 
the session with a speech upon the usual 
topics, iu which* however, he observed, that 
the numerous instances of mercy he* had 
shown, served only to encourage the faction 
of the pretender, whose partisans acted with 
such insolence and folly, as if they intended to 
convince the world that they were not to he re¬ 
claimed by gentle methods. He intimated his 
purpose of visiting his dominions iu Germany; 
ami gave them to understand, that be had 
constituted his beloved son, the prince of 
\Valt§, guardian ^>f the kingdom in his ab¬ 
sence. About this period, general Macartney, 
who had returned to England at the accession 
of king tieorge, presented himself t+ trial for 
the murder of the duke of Hamilton. The 
deposition of colomt Hamilton was contra¬ 
dicted byj^wo park-kedfers: the general was 
acquitted of the charge, restored to his rank 
in the army, and gratified with the command 
of a regiment. The king’s brother, prince 
Ernest, bishop of Osnabruck, was created 
duke nt York and Albany, and earl of Ulster. 
The dake of Argyle, and his brother the earl 
of llay, to w'honi his majesty owed, in a great 
measure, his peaceable accession to the thrgne, 
as well as the extinction of the rebellion in 
Scotland, were now dismissed from all their em¬ 
ploy inputs. General Carpenter succeeded the 
duke in the chief command ot the forces in 
North Britain, and in the government of Port- 
Mahon ; and the duke of Montrose was ap- 
poi»ted*Iord-registe% of Scotland iu the room 
of the earl of*Ilay. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

On the seventh day of July, the king em¬ 
barked at Gravesend, lauded on the niuth in 
Holland, through which he passed incognito 
to Hanover, and from thence set out for 
Pyrmont. His aim was to secure his German 
dominions from the Swede, and Great Britain 
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fram the pretender. These two princes had 
already begun to form a design, in conjunction 
of invading his kingdom. He knew the duke 
of Orleans was resolved to ascend the throne 
of France, in case the young king, who was 
a sickly child, should die without male issue. 
The regent was not ignorant thSt Philip of 
Spain ,would powerfully contest that succes¬ 
sion, no\withstanding his renunciation; and 
he was glad of an opportunity to strengthen 
his interest by an alliance with the maritime 
powers of England and Holland. The king 
o^England sounded him on this subject, and 
found him eager to engage in such an asso¬ 
ciation. The negotiation was carried on by 
general Cadogan for England, the abbd du 
Bois for France, and the pensionary Heinsius 
for the states-general. The regent readily 
complied with all their demands. He engaged 
that the pretender should immediately depart 
from Avignon to the other side of the Alps, 
and never return to Lorraine or France on 
any pretence whatsoever: that no rebellious 
subjects of Great Britain should be allowed to 
reside in that kingdom; and that the treaty 
of Utrecht, with respect to the demolition of 
Duukirk, should be fully executed to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of his Britannic majesty. The treaty 
contained a mutual guarantee of all the places 
possessed by the contracting powers; of the 
prntestant succession on the throne of Eng¬ 
land, as well as of that of tljg duke of Oiicans 
to the crown of France; and a defensive al¬ 
liance, stipulating the proportion of ships and 
forces toJ>e furnished to that power which 
should be disturbed at.home or invaded from 
abroad. The English people mtirmured at 
this treaty. They**said an unnecessary um¬ 
brage was given to Spain, with which the na¬ 
tion had great commercial connexions; and 
that on pretence of an invasion, a body of 
foreign troops might be introduced to enslave 
tbe kingdom. 

COUNT GYLLENBURGH ARRESTED. 

His majesty was not so successful in his 
endeavours to appease the king of Sweden, 
who refused to listen to any overtures until 
Bremen and Verden should he restored. These 
the elector of Hanover resolved to keep as a 
fair purchase; and he engaged in a confe¬ 
deracy with the euemie^ of Charles,,, for the 
maintenance of this acquisition. Meanwhile 
his rupture with Sweden was extremely pre¬ 
judicial to the cominerceof England, and had 
well nigh entailed upon the kingdom another 
invasion, much more formidable than that 
which had so lately miscarried. The minis¬ 
ters of Sweden resident at London, Paris, and 
the Hague, maintained a correspondence with 
the disaffected subjects of Great Britain. A 
scheme was formed for the Swedish kings 


landing on this island with a considerable body 
of forces, where he should be joined by tbe 
malcontents of the united kingdom. ‘Charles 
relished thi"enterprise, which flattered his am¬ 
bition and revenge; nor was it disagreeable to 
the czar of Muscovy, who resented the elector’s 
offer of joiuiug the Swede against the Russians, 
provided he would ratify the cession of Bremen 
and Verden. King George having received in¬ 
timation of these intrigues, returned to Eng¬ 
land towards tbe end of January; and ordered 
a detachment of foot-guards to secure count 
Gyllenburgh, the Swedish minister, with all his 
papers. At the same time, sir Jacob Bancks 
and Mr. Charles Caesar were apprehended. The 
other foreign ministers took the alarm, and re¬ 
monstrated to the ministry upon this outrage 
committed against the law of natious. The 
two secretaries, Stanhope and Methuen, wrote 
circular letters to them, assuring them that in 
a day or two they should be acquainted With 
the reasons that induced the king to take such 
an extraordinary step. They were generally 
satisfied with this intimation; hut the marquis 
de Monteicone, ambassador from Spain, ex¬ 
pressed his concern that no other way could he 
found to preserve the peace of*the kingdom, 
without arresting the person of a public mi¬ 
nister, and seizing all his papers, which were 
the sacred repositories of his master's se¬ 
crets: he observed, that in whatever manner 
these two facts might seem to be understood, 
they very sensibly wounded the law cf nations. 
About the same time barou Gortz, the Swed¬ 
ish residentiary in Holland, was seized with 
his papers at Arnheim, at the desire of king 
George, communicated to tbe states by Mr. 
Leathe's, his minister at the Hague. The baron 
owned he had projected the invasion, a design 
that was justified by the conduct of king 
George, wbp had joined the princes in con¬ 
federacy against the king of Sweden, without 
having received the least provocation ; who had 
assisted the king of Denmark in subduing the 
dutchies of Bremen and Verden, and then pur¬ 
chased them of the usurper; aud who had, in 
the course of this very summer, sent a strong 
sqiiadron of ships to the Baltic, where it joined 
the Danes and Russians against the Swedish 
flee*. 

Account of the oxford riot. 

* «. 

When the parliament of Great Britain met 
on the twentieth day of February, the king in¬ 
formed them of the triple alliance he had con¬ 
cluded with France and Holland. He meu- 
titAied the projected invasion; told them he 
had given orders for laying before them copies 
of the letters which had passed between the 
Scottish ministers on that subject; and he de¬ 
manded of the commons such supplies as should 
be found necessary for the defence of the king- 
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dom. By those papers it appearfd that the 
scheme projected by baron Gorte was very 
plausible, and even ripe for executiw; which, 
liowever, was postponed until the atyiy should 
be reduced, and the Dutch auxiliaries sent 
back to their own country. The letters being 
read in parliament, both houses presented ad¬ 
dresses, in which they extolled the kings pru¬ 
dence in establishing such conventions with 
foreign potentates as might repair the gross 
defects, ami pi event the pernicious conse¬ 
quences of thfc treaty of •Utrecht, which they 
termed a treacherous and dishonourable peace ; 
and they expressed their horror and indignation 
at the in.dice and ingratitude of those who 
had encouraged an invasion of their country. 
He likewise received an address of the same 
kind from (he convention; another from 
the dissenting ministers; a third from the 
univeisity of Cambridge; but Oxford was not 
so lavish of her compliments. At a meeting 
of the vice-chain ci lor and heads of that uni¬ 
versity, a motion was made for an address to 
the king, on the suppression of the late un¬ 
natural lebellion, his majesty's safe return, and 
tin* favour latejy shown to the university, in 
omitting, at their request, the ceremony of 
burning in effigy the devil, the pope, the pre¬ 
tender, (lie duke of‘Ormond, and the ear] of 
Mar, on the amiiver&aiy of his majesty’s ac¬ 
cession. Dr. Smaliidge, bishop of Bristol, ob- 
seived, that the rebellion had been long sup¬ 
pressed : that there would he no end of ad¬ 
dresses, should one be presented every time 
his majesty returned from Iris German do¬ 
minions ; that the late favour they had received 
was overbalanced by a whole regiment now 
quartered upon them; and that there was no 
precedent for addressing a king upon his re¬ 
turn drum his Gennau dominions. The uni¬ 
versity thought they had reason to complain of 
the little regard paid to their remonstrances, 
touching a riot raised in that city by the 
soldiers there quaitered, on pretence that the 
anniversary of the prince’s birth-day had not 
heen celebrated with the usual rejoicings. 
Affidavits had been sent up to the council, 
which second to favour the officers yf the* 
regiment. When the house of lords deliberated 
upon the mutiny-hill, by which the soldi&s 
were exempted from arrests for debts, com¬ 
plaint was made of their licentious behaviotfr 
at Oxford ; and a motion wa? made, that they 
should enquire into the riot. The lords pre¬ 
sented an address to the king, desiring that 
the papers relariug to that affair might tie 
laid before the house. These lieiug perused, 
were found to he recriminations between thw 
Oxonians and the officers of the regiment. A 
warm debate ensued, duriug which the earl of 
Abingdon ottered a petition from the vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the university, the mayor and ma¬ 
gistrates of Oxford, praying to be heard. One 


of the court members observing that it would 
be irregular to receive a petition while the 
liouse was in a gravid committee, a motion was 
made, that the chairman should leave the 
chair; but this being carried in the negative, 
the debate ^vas resumed# and the majority 
agreed to the following resolutions: that the 
heads of the university, and mayor of city, 
neglected to make public rejoicings on the 
prince's birth-day: that the officers having 
| nut to celebrate that day, the hou**e in which 
I they had assembled was assaulted, and the 
windows were broken by the rabbit*: that this 
assault was the beginning and occasion of the, 
riots that ensued. That the conduct of the 
mayor seemed well justified by the affidavits 
produced on his part: that the printing and 
publishing the depositions, upon which the 
coiuplaiuts relating to the riots at Oxford were 
founded, while that matter was under the exa¬ 
mination of the lords of the committee of the 
council, before they had time to come to any f 
resolution touching the same, was irrcgiflar, 
disrespectful to his royal highness, arid tending 
to scdition.fi An enquiry of this nature, so 
managed, did not much redound to the honour 
of such au august assembly. 

1717. The commons passed a bill, prohi¬ 
biting all commerce with Sweden, a branch of 
trade which was of the utmost consequence to 
the Enfftirii merchants. They voted ten thou¬ 
sand seamen for tfce epsuiug year; granted 
aboutmillion for the maintenance of guards, 
garrisons^and land forces ; and passed the hill 
* relating to mutiny and desertion. Tite house 
likewise vote^four and twenty thousand pounds 
for the payment of fourba^t^lioiis of Munster, 
and two of^axe-Gotha, which the king had 
takeu into his service, to supply the place of 
such as might lie, during the rebellion, drawn 
from the garrisons of the states- general to the 
assistance of England. This vote, however, 
was not carried without a violent debate. The 
demand was inveighed against as an imposition, 
seeing no troops had ever served. A motion 
was made for an address, desiring that the m- 
structions of those who concluded the treaties 
might he laid before the house ; but Ibis was 
over-ruled by the majority. 7 The supplies were 
raised by a land-tax of three shillings in the 
pound, and a malt-tax. What the commons 
had given was not thought sufficient for the 
expense oft the year; therefore Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope brought a message from his majesty, 
demanding an extraordinary supply, that he 
might be the better enabled to secure bis king¬ 
doms against the danger with which they were 
threatened from Sweden; and lie moved that 
a supply should be granted to his majesty for 
this purpose. Mr. Shippevt observed it was a 
great misfortune that the king was as’little 
acquainted with the parliamentary proceedings 
as with the language of the country: that the 
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message was unparliamentary and unprece- 
dented; and, in his opinion, penned by some 
foreign minister: he said he had been often 
told that his majesty had retrieved the honour 
and reputation of the nation; a truth which 
appeared in the flourishing condition of trade f 
bnt that the supply demanded seemed to be in- 
consist&u with the glorious advantages which 
his majesty had obtained for the people. He 
was seconded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared 
that for his part he could not understand what 
occasion there tfas fdft new alliances; much 
less that they should be purchased with money. 
-He expressed his surprise that a nation so lately 
the terror of France and Spain should now 
seem to fear so inconsiderable an enemy as the 
king of Sweden. The motion wa 9 supported 
by Mr. Boscawen, sir Gilbert Heathcote, and 
others; but some of the whig* s|>oke against 
it; and Mr. Robert Walpole was silent. The 
speaker, and Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of 
jthe Exchequer, opposed this unparliamentary 
way of demanding the supply: the former pro¬ 
posed that part of the army should be disbanded, 
and the money applied towards the making 
good such new engagements as were deemed 
necessary. After several successive debates, the 
resolution for a supply was carried by a majo¬ 
rity of four voices. 

4 *', 

DIVISION IN THE MINISTRY,. 

I m 

The ministry was now divided withiu*itself. 
Lord To f wnshetid had been removedtfrom the 
office of secretary of state, by the intrigues of 
the earl of Sunderland ^and he vAs now like¬ 
wise dismissed fronribe place of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Mr. Robert Walpolc^Vtsigned his 
posts of first commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the Exchequer: his example was 
followed by Mr. Pulteney, secretary at war, 
and Mr. Methuen, secretary of state. When 
the affair of the supply was resumed In the 
house of commons, Mr. Stanhope made a mo¬ 
tion for granting two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds for that purpose. Mr. Pulteney 
observed, that having resigned his place, he 
might now act with the freedom becoming an 
Englishman, he declared against the manner 
of grauting the supply, as unparliamentary 
and unprecedented. He said he could not 
persuade himself that any Englishman ad¬ 
vised his majesty to seilfi such v a message; but 
he doubted not the resolution of a British 
parliament would make % German mitrstry 
tremble. Mr. Stanhope having harangued the 
house in viudication of the ministry, Mr. Siriith 
answered every article of his 6 peech: be af¬ 
firmed, that if an estimate of the conduct of 
the ministry in relation to Affairs abroad was to 
be made from a comparison of their conduct 
at home, they would not appear altogether so 
faultless a* they were "represented. M Was it 


not a mistake (said be) not to preserve the 
peace at home, after the king had ascended 
the throne with the universal applause and 
joyful accfunations of all his subjects? Was it 
not a mistake, upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion, not to issue a proclamation, to offer 
pardon to such as should return home peace* 
ably, according to the custom on former oc¬ 
casions of the same nature ? Was it not a mis¬ 
take, after the suppression of the rebellion ;fnd 
the trial and execution of the principal authors 
of it, to keep up animosities, and drive people 
to despair, by not passing an act of indemnity, 
by keeping so many persons under hard and 
tedious confinement; and by granting pardons 
to some, without leaving them any means to 
subsist? Is it not a mistake, not to trust a 
vote of parliament for making good such en¬ 
gagements as his majesty should think proper 
to enter into; and instead of that, to iusjst on 
the granting this supply in such an extraordi¬ 
nary manner? Is it not a mistake, to take 
this opportunity to create divisions, and render 
some of the king's best friends suspected and 
obnoxious? Is it not a mistake, in short, to 
form parties and cabals, in«order to bring 
in a bill to repeal the act of occasional con¬ 
formity ?” A great number of members had 
agreed to this measure 91 private, though at 
this period it wa 6 not brought into the house 
of commons. After a long debate, the stun 
was granted. These were the first-fruits of 
Britain's being wedded to the interests of the 
continent. The elector of Hanover quarrelled 
with the king of Sweden; and England was 
not only deprived of a necessary branch of 
commerce, hut even obliged to support him 
in the prosecution of the war. The ministry 
now underwent a new revolution. The earl of 
Sunderland and Mr. Addison were appointed 
secretaries of state: Mr. Stanhope became 
first commissioner of the treasury and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer. 

THE COMMONS PASS THE SOUTH-SEA 
ACT, &c. 

* On «the sixth day of May, the king, going 
to # the house of peers, gave the parliament to 
understand, that the fleet under sir George 
Ifyng, which had sailed to the Baltic, to ob¬ 
serve the motions of the Swedes, was safely 
arrived in the Sound. He said he bad given 
orders for the immediate reduction of ten 
thousand soldiers, as well as directions to pre¬ 
pare an act of indemnity. He desired they 
jvould take proper measures for reducing the 
public debts with a just regard to parlia¬ 
mentary credit; and that they would go 
through the public business with all possible 
despatch and unanimity. Some progress bad 
already been made in deliberations upon the 
debt of the nation, which was comprehended 
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under the two heads of redeemable and irre¬ 
deemable incumbrances. The first had been 
contracted with a redeemable interest; and 
these the public had a right to discharge; the 
others consisted of long and short annuities 
granted for a greater or less number of years, 
which could not be altered without the con¬ 
sent of the proprietors. Mr. Robert Walpole 
had projected a scheme for lessening the in¬ 
terest, and paying the capital of those debts, 
before he reigned his place in the exchequer. 
He proposed, in the hotftee of commons, to re¬ 
duce the interest of redeemable funds, and 
offer an alternative to the proprietors of an¬ 
nuities. His plan was approved; but, when 
he resigned his places, the ministers made 
some small alterations in it, which furnished 
him with a pretence for opposing the execu¬ 
tion of the scheme. In the course of the de¬ 
bars-, some warm altercation passed between 
him and Mr. Stanhope, by which it appeared, 
they had made a practice of selling places and 
reversions. Mr. Hungerford, standing up, 
said he was sorry to see two such great men 
running foul of one another; that, however, 
they ought to»be looked upon as patriots and 
fathers of their country; and since they had 
by mischance discovered their nakedness, the 
other members ought, according to the custom 
of the East, to turn their backs upon them, 
that they might not be seen in such a shame¬ 
ful condition. Mr. Boscawen moved that the 
house would lay their commands upon them, 
that no further notice should be taken of what 
had passed. He was seconded by Mr. Me¬ 
thuen: the bouse approved of the motion; and 
the speaker took their word and bonvug that 
they should not prosecute their resentment. 
The money-corporations having agreed to pro¬ 
vide cash for such creditors as should be willing 
to receive their principal, the liohse came to 
certain resolutions, on which were bunded the 
three bills that passed into laws, under the 
names of “ The South-Sea act, the Bank act, 
and the General Fund act” The original 
stock of the South-Sea company did not ex¬ 
ceed nine millions four hundred and seventy- 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds ; but the funds granted being sufgcient 
to answer the interest of ten millions at six 
per cent, the company made up that*sum 
to the government for jvhich they received 
six hundred thousapd pounds yearly, and eight 
thousand pounds a year for management. By 
this act they declared themselves willing to 
receive five hundred thousand pounds, and 
the eight thousand for management. It was 
enacted, that the co npany should continue a 
corporation, until the redemption of their an¬ 
nuity, towards which not less than a million 
should be paid at a time. They were likewise 
required to advance a sum not exceeding two 
millions, towards discharging the principal 


and interest due on the four lottery funds of 
the ninth and tenth years of queen Anne. By 
the Bank act the governors and company de¬ 
clared themselves willing to accept an annuity 
of eighty-eight thousand seven hundred ana 
fifty one founds, sever* shillings and ten- 
peace halfpenny, or the principal of one mil¬ 
lion seven hundred and scventy-five«MIousand 
twenty-seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and 
ten-pence halfpenny, in lieu of the present an¬ 
nuity, amounting to one hundred ami six 
thousand five hundred and one pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and five-pence. They likewise de¬ 
clared themselves willing to discharge, and 
deliver up to be cancelled, as many exchequer- 
bills as amounted to two millions, and to ac¬ 
cept of an annuity of one hundred thousand 
pounds, being after the rate of five per cent, 
redeem-vhle after one years notice; to circu¬ 
late the remaining exchequer-bills at three 
per cent, and one penny per day. It was 
enacted, that the former allowances should be 
continued to Christinas, and then the* Bank 
should have for circulating the two millions 
five hundred and sixty-one thousand and 
twenty-five pounds remaining exchequer-bills, 
an annuity of 9cvcnty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty pounds, fifteen shillings, 
at the rate of three pounds per cent, till re¬ 
deemed, over and above the one penny a-day 
for ^iterest. By # the same acts the Bank was 
required to advance a sum not exceeding two 
millions five hundred thousand pounds, towards 
discharging the national debt, if wanted, on 
condition that they should have five # pounds per 
cent. foi**s much as they might .advance, re¬ 
deemable by parliamejj; JLThe General Fund 
act recital several acts of parliament, for 
establishing the four lotteries in the ninth and 
tenth years of the late queen, and stated the 
annual produce of the several funds, amount¬ 
ing in all to seven hundred twenty-four 
thousand eight hundred forty-nine pounds, 
six shillings and ten-pence one-fifth. This 
was the General - Fund; the deficiency of 
which was to be made good annually, out 
of the first, aids granted by parliament. For 
the regular payment of all such annuities 
as should be made payable by this act, it was 
enacted, that all the duties and revenues 
mentioned therein should continue for ever, 
with the proviso, however, that the revenues 
rendered by ^lis aetsperpetual should be subject 
to redemption. This act contained a clause 
by which the finking fund was established. 
The reduction of interest to five per cent, pro¬ 
ducing a surplus or excess upon the appropri¬ 
ated funri6, it was enacted, that all the monies 
arising from time to time, as well for the sur¬ 
plus, by virtue of the acts for redeeming the 
funds of the Bank and of the South-Sea Com¬ 
pany, as also for the surplus of the duties and 
revenues by this act appropriated to make good 
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the general fund, should be appropriated and pute betweem the two houses. Hie commons, 
employed for the discharging the principal and at a conference, delivered a paper containing 
interest of such national debt as was incurred their reasons for asserting it as their undoubted 
before the twenty-fifth of December of the pre- right to impeach a peer either for treason, 
ceding year, in such manner as should be di- or for high crimes and misdemeanours; or, 
reefed and appointed |>y any future %ct of parlia- 11 should they see occasion, to mix both in the 
ment, to be discharged out of I he same, and for same accusation. 1 he house of lonta insisted 
no otbtS^se, intent, or purpose whatsoever. on their former resolution; and in another 

4 conference delivered a paper, wherein they 

TRIAL OF THE EARL OF OXFORD. asserted it to be a right inherent in every 

court of justice to order and dirfet such me- 
The earl of Oxford, who had now remained thuds of proceeding as«it should think fit to be 
almost two years a prisoner in the tower, pre- observed in all causes that fell under its cog- 
tented a petition to the house of lords, praying nizauce. The commons demanded a free con- 
that his imprisonment might not be indefinite, ference, which was refused. The dispute grew 
Some of the tory lords affirmed that the ini- more and more warm. The lords sent a mes- 
peacbment was destroyed and determined by sage to the lower house, importing, that they 
the prorogation of parliament, which super- intended presently to proceed on the trial of 
seded the whole proceedings; but the contrary the earl of Oxford. The commons paid no re- 
was voted by a considerable majority. The gard to this intimation; hut adjourned to |he 
thirteenth day of June was fixed for the trial; third day of July. The lords, repairing to 
and the house of commons made acquainted Westmiuster-hall, took their places, ordered 
With this determination. The commons ap- the earl to he brought to the bar, and made 
pointed a committee to enquire into the state proclamation for his accusers to appear. Ilav- 
of the earls impeachment; and, ill corise- ing waited a quarter of an hour, they adjourned 
quence of their report, sent a message to the to their own house, where, aftewsonte debate, 
lords, demanding lunger time to prepare for the carl was acquitted upon a division; then 
trial. Accordingly, the day was prolonged to returning to the hall, they voted, that he 
the twenty-fourth of June; and the commons should be set at liberty. Oxford owed his 
appointed the committee, with lour other safety to the ^issentious among the ministers, 
members, to be managers for making good and to the late change in the administration, 
the articles of impeachment, sit the appointed In consequence of this, he was delivered from 
time, the peers repaired to the court in \V%st- the persecution of Walpole; and numbered 
minster-hall, where lord Cow per presided as among his friends the dukes of Devonshire 
lord stewaftl. The commons weie assembled atid Aigyle, the earls of Nottingham and Hay, 
as a committee of the whole houses the king, and lord Towtislierul. The commons, in older 
the rest of the royjJJanuly, and the foreign to e^ir^ss their sense of his demerit, pre¬ 
ministers, assisted at the soleinnit>^*4be eari settled an address to the king, desiring he 
of Oxford was brought from the Tower: the might be excepted out of the intended act of 
articles of impeachment were read, with hr* grace. The king promised to comply with 
answeis, and the replication of the commons, their request; and in the mean time forbade 
Sir Joseph Jekyll standing up to make good the eari to^nppear at couit. On the fifteenth 
the first article, lord Hareourt signified to day of July the earl of Sunderland delivered 
their lordships that he had a motion to make, in the house of peers the act of grace, which 
and they adjourned to their own house. There passed through both houses with great expe- 
lie represented, that a great deal of time would dilion. From this indulgence were excepted 
be unnecessarily consumed in going through the earl of Oxford, Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas 
all the articles of the impeachment: that if Halley, Mr. Arthur Moure; Crisp, Nodes, 
the commons would make good the two articles Obryan, Rediname the printer, and Thornp- 
for high-treason, the earl of Oxford would for- son; as also the assassinators in Newgate, and 
feit both life and estate, and there would be the {Ian of Macgregor in Scotland. By virtue 
an end of the matter; whereas, to proceed on of this act, the earj of Carnwath, the lords 
the method proposed by she commons would Widrington and Nairn, were immediately dis- 
draw the trial on to a prodigious length. He, charged ; togetbgpr with all the gentlemen 
therefore, moved that the gammons migl t under sentence of death ill Newgate, and 
not be permitted to proceed until judgment those that were confined on account of the 
BhuulcI be first given upon the articles of high-N rebellion in the Fleet, the Marshalsea, and 
treason. He was supported by the earls of Au- other prisons of the kingdom. The act of 
glcsey and Nottingham, the lord Trevor, and grace being prepared for the royal assent, the 
a considerable number of both parties; and king went to the house of peers on the fif- 
though opposed by the earl of Sunderland, teenthdavofJuly,andhaviuggivenhissanc- 
the lords Cuninshy and Parker, the motion was tion to ail the bills that were ready, closed 
carried in the affirmative. It produced a dis- the sejeion with a speech on the usual topics* 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE CONVOCATION 
WITH REGARD TO DR. HOADLEV. 

The proceedings in the convocation turned 
chiefly upon two performances of l>r. Hoadley, 
bishop ol Bangor. One was intituled “ A Pre¬ 
servative against the Principles and Practices 
of the Nonjurorsthe other was a sermon 
preached before the king, under the title of 
“•The Nature of the Kiugdom of Christ/’ An 
answer to this discourse was published by 
Dr. Snape, master of Eton college, and this 
convocation appointed a committee to exa- , 
mine the bishop's two performances. They j 
drew up a representation, in which the Pre- j 
servative and the Seriuou were censured, as | 


tending to subvert all government and dis¬ 
cipline in the church of Christ; to reduce his 
kingdom to a state of anarchy an<J confusion; 
to impugn and impeach the royal supremacy 
in causes ecclesiastical, *ud the authority of 
►the legislature to enforce^bcdience in matters 
of religion by civil sanctions. The government 
thought proper to put a stop to tl^lte pro¬ 
ceedings by a prorogation; which, however, 
inflamed the controversy. A great number 
of pens were drawn against the bishop, but 


• * 


Three were thr dukes of Shrewsbury, 
Smnrnit-i' Uoltoit Duoiifthirr, Kent, 
Argile, Mon.rose. iii.iL Roxburgh—the 
earns of I'out fret, Anglranv, Carlisle, Nul* 
ting liani, Ahiiiguun, Scarborough, and 
Or I. ml —lord tiMxiiiil ‘I ow nsheiid, and 
lord* ll.ilifiv wild CoU|irr 
Janus, lotil ( liHMilns, «inM created earl of 
Catmurvun— l.iwi*, lord Rockingham. 
««»•"! of that name—CliHrh*, lunl Osxul- 
lon t mrl ot ’I ankemlle— Charlie, lord 
17 iliftx, tarl of Ilulifnx—I luuitgc, lun 1 
(■iitrium, enrl of A\lr*fi,rd— 1 uhn, lord 
lltrvM, tarl of llriatul— 1 humus, lord 
1 rlhain, , nrl if t l«rr—Ileurj, cm rt of 
Thomuioud, m Ireland, viscount Tad- 




NOTES. 


caster— fa mm, viscount rastlcton, in Ire- 
Innd, b.iroit .Saudi non— Itciinet, bird 
Murr.ird, in Ireland, baron of liar' 
borough—t.rn.isr, lord Purrrpoiit, in 
Irrbitul, baron Pumpout, in the unuin 
ol Bucks—IlMiry Rim 1 <>, farou of Curie 
ton, 111 thr county ol \ork—*»ir Rn ban! 
'Icuiplr, liar,111 of ( obltaiu—Unify, lord 
Tagil, earl of Uxbridge. 

3 In ihr mouth if Oi tutor the princess of 
Units arrived mi England wuh ber two 
eldest daughters, the primuses Anne and 
Amt ha 

4 Uovrr. 'lorcy. Tltidai. Rnlmt Volt 
b AnuaU liulingl^okr. Putti 11. r Delian* 

iu Parliament. Initial. Suit ’I rials. 


A Annals State Trials Detunes (u Par¬ 
liament. 'Iiudal. tullaire 
7 I bis >tar was rendered famous bv a com¬ 
plete urliiri winch printr Eugene »»b- 
tanud tivtr the 'I erk* nl 1 ‘tterwnmdiift 
upon the Danube 'Hit badlr won lotight 
on tin filth day nl August. I he iui| 1 rial 
arni\ did nut exceed *uxiv thousand men. 
tliiit ol the mlnltdt ainuiiMUtl to our huii- 
ilrtd and hliy thousmiii, louiinaiiiltil 
^ the erand vuir, who was mortally 
uouiidiu 111 the eugageimiit I he in¬ 
fidels wire totally dcliatul, wlili Itir low 
of nil their triitii, artillirv* and baggage 
so taai the tutors obtained au iuimti«*e 
booty. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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between King George and the Czar of Muscovy.—The King qf Sweden is kilted 
at Firederickstadt.—NegoAotionfor a quadruple Alliance.—Proceedings in Parliament.— 
James Shepherd executed for a Design against the King's Life.—Parliament prorogued !— 
Nature of the Quadruple Alliance.—Admiral Byng sails to the Mediterranean—He de¬ 
stroys the Spanish Fleet off Cape Passuro.*-Remonstrances of the Spanish Ministry .— 
Disputes in Parliament touching the Admirats attacking the Spanish Fleet.—Act for 
strengthening the Protestant Interest. — H r ar declared against Spain .— Conspiracy against 
the Regent of France.—Intended Invasion by the Duke of Ormond.—Throe Hundred 
Spaniards land and are taken in Scotland.—Account of the Peerage BUI .— Count Merci 
assumes the Command of the Imperial Army in Sicily.—Activity of Admiral Byng.— 
The Spanish Troops evacuate Sicily.—Philip obliged to accede to the Quadruple Alliance.— 
Bill for securing the Dependency of Ireland uponthe Crown of Great Britain. — South-Sea 
Act .— Charters granted to the Royal and London Assurance Offers—Treaty of AUipnee 
with Sweden.—The Prince of Hesse elected King of Sweden.—Effects of the South-Sea 
Scheme.—The Bublle breaks.—A secret Committee appointed by the House of Commons .— 
Enquiry earned on by both Houses.—Death of Earl Stanhope and Mr. Craggs , both 
Secretaries of State.—The Estates of the Directors of the South-Sea Company are confis¬ 
cated.—Proceedings of the Commons with respect to the Stock of the South-Sea Company . 


DIFFERENCE between the KING and 
the CZAR of MUSCOVY. 1717. 

D URING these transactions, the negotia¬ 
tions of the north were continued gainst 
the king of Sweden, nho tad penetrated into 
Norway, and advanced towards ChriatianStadt, i 
the capital of that kingdom. The czar.had sent 
five-and-Aventy thousand Russians to assist the 
allies in the reduction of Wismar, iVliich he in¬ 
tended to bestow his niece, lately married 
to the duke of Meckleuburgh Sc&auerin: but, 
before his troops arrived, the place had sur¬ 
rendered, and the Russians were not admitted 
into the garrison; a circumstance which in¬ 
creased the misunderstanding between him 
and the king of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
he consented to a project for making a descent 
upon Schonen, and actually took upon him the 
command of the allied fleet; though he was 
not at all pleased to see air John Norris in the 
Baltic, because he had formed designs against 
Denmark, which he knew the English squadron 
would protect. He suddenly desisted from the 
expedition against Schooen, on pretence that 
the season was too far advanced; and the king 
of Denmark published 4et manifesto* remon¬ 
strating against his conduct on this occasion. 
By this time baron Gortz had planned a pa¬ 
cification between his master and the czar, who 
was discontented with all his German allied, 
because they opposed his having any footing in 
the empire. This monarch arrived at Amster¬ 
dam in December, whither he was followed by 
the czarina; and he actually resided at the 
Hague when king George passed through it, j 
in returning to his British dominions: hut he 


declined an interview with the king of England. 
When Gy lien burgh's letters were published in 
London, some passages seemed to favour the 
supposition of the czar’s being privy to the 
conspiracy. His minister at the English court 
presented a long memorial, complaining that 
the king had caused to be printed the malicious 
insinuations of his enemies. He denied his 
having the least concern in the design of the 
Swedish king. He charged the court of Eng¬ 
land i\ith having privately treated of a separate 
peace with Charles, and even with having pro¬ 
mised to assist him against the czar, ou con¬ 
dition that he would relinquish his pie tensions 
to Brcmerf and Veiden. Nevertheless, he ex¬ 
pressed au inclination to re-establish the ancient 
good understanding, and to engage in vigorous 
measures for prosecuting the war agsunst the 
common enemy. The memorial was answered 
by the king of Great Britain, who assured the 
czar he should have reason to be fully satisfied, 
il* he would remove the only obstacle to their 
mutual good understanding; in other words, 
witfidiaw the Russian troops from the empire. 
Notwithstanding these professions, the two 
monarchs were ne\pr perfectly reconciled. 

| THE KING tF SWEDEN IS KILLED. 

[ The czar made an excursion to the court of 
Trance, where he concluded a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with the regent, at whose earnest desire 
he promised to recall his troops from Meckleu¬ 
burgh. At his return to Amsterdam, he had a 
private interview with Gortz, who, as well as 
Gyllenburgh, had been set at liberty. Gortz 
undertook to adjust all difference between the 
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czar and the king of Sweden within three 
months; and Peter engaged to suspend all ope¬ 
rations against Sweden, until that term should 
be expired. A congress was openAl at Ahp, 
between the Swedish and Russian ministcre; 
but the conferences were afterwards removed 
to Alaud. By this convention, the czar obliged 
himself to Assist Charles in the conquest of 
Norway; and they promised to unite all their 
forces against the king of Great Britain, should 
he presume to interpose. Both were incensed 
against that prince; anyone part of their de¬ 
sign was to raise the pretender to the throne of 
England. Baron Gortz set out from Aland for 
Frederickstadt in Norway, with the plan of 
peace: but, before he arrived, Charles was 
killed by a cannon-ball from the town, as he vi¬ 
sited the trenches, on the thirtieth of November. 
Baron Gortz was immediately arrested, and 
brought to the scaffold by the nobles of Sweden, 
whose hatred he bad incurred by his insolence of 
behaviour. The death of Charles was fortunate 
for king George. Sweden was now obliged to 
submit; while the czar, the king of Denmark, 
and the elector of Hanover, kept possession of 
what they had |cquired in the course of the war. 

NEGOTIATION FOR A QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE. 

Thus Bremen and Verden were secured to 
the house of Hanover: an acquisition towards 
which the English nation contributed by her 
money, as well as by her arms : an acquisition 
made in contradiction to the engagements inU> 
which England entered when king William be¬ 
came guarantee for the treaty of Tr&vendahl; 
an acquisition that may be considered as the 
first link of a political chain by which the 
English nation were dragged back into expen¬ 
sive connexions with the continent. The king 
had not yet received the investiture of the 
dutchies; and, until that should be procured, 
it was necessary to espouse with warmth the 
interests of the emperor. This w as another 
source of misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and Spain. Prince Eugene gained an¬ 
other complete victory over a prodigious army of 
the Turks at Belgrade, which was surrendered 
to him aftar the battle. The emperor h&d en¬ 
gaged in this war as an ally of the Venetians, 
whom the Turks had attacked, and driven 
*from the Morca. The pope considered it as a 
religious war against the infidels; and obtained 
repeated assurances from tnc king of Spain 
that he would not undertake any thing against 
the emperor while he was engaged in such a 
laudable quarrel. Philip had cveu sent a sefuad- 
ron of ships and galleys to the assistance of the 
Venetians. In the course of this year, however, 
nc equipped a strong armament, the command 
of which was bestowed on the marquis de Lede, 
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who sailed from Barcelona in July, and landing 
at Cagliari in Sardinia, which belonged to the 
emperor, made a conquest of the whole island. 
At the same time, the king of Spain endea¬ 
voured to justify these proceedings by a mani¬ 
festo, in wbicb be alleged that the archduke, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, encouraged 
and supported the rebellion of his subjects in 
Catalonia, by frequent succours frotnnffaples, 
and other places; and that the great inquisi¬ 
tor of Spain had been seized, though furnished 
with a passport from his holiness. He pro¬ 
mised, however, to proceed no further, and 
suspend all operations, that the powers of 
Europe might have time and opportunity to 
contrive expedients for reconciling all differ¬ 
ences, and securing the peace and balance of 
power in Italy: nay, be consented that this 
important affair should be left to the arbitra¬ 
tion of king George and the states-general. 
These powers undertook the office. Confer¬ 
ences were begun between the ministers of the 
emperor, France, England, and Holland j and 
these produced, in the course of the following 
year, the famous quadruple alliance. In this 
treaty it was stipulated, that the emperor 
should renounce all pretensions to the crown 
of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily, with 
the duke of Savoy; that the succession to the 
dutchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, 
which the queen of Spain claimed by inherit- 
ancc .4 as princess of the house of Farnese, 
should be settled^m bfcr eldest son, in case the 
present possessors should die without male 
issue. Philip, dissatisfied with this^partition, 
continued to make formidable preparations by 
sea and Mid. The Jting of England and the 
regent of France mterposfc&their admonitions 
to no purpose. At length his Britannic majesty 
had recourse to more substantial arguments, 
and ordered a strong squadron to be equipped 
with all possible expedition. [6Ve note 11, at 
the end of' this VoL] 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

On the third day of November, the princess 
of Wales was delivered of a prince, the cere¬ 
mony of whose baptism was productive of a dif¬ 
ference between the grandfather and the father. 
The prince of Wales intended that bis uncle, 
the duke of York, should stand godfather. The 
king ogdered the duke of Newcastle to stand 
for himself. •After* the ceremony, the prince 
expressed his resentment against this noble¬ 
man in very wcffui terms. The king ordered 
the prince to confine himself within his own 
apartment; and afterwards signified his plea¬ 
sure that he should quit the palace of Saint 
James. He retired with the princess to a 
house belonging to the earl of Grantham} but 
the children were detained at the palace. AU 
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peers and peeresses, and ah privy-counsellors guinea. Thf house in an address to the king, 
and their wives, were given to understand, that desired that a proclamation might be issued, 
iu case they visited the prince and princess, forbiddding all persons to utter or receive gui* 
they should have uu arcess to his majesty’s rjPSfc at a/ligher rate than one-and-twe >ty 
presence; and all who enjoyed posts and places shillings each. His majesty complied with that 
under both king and prince were obliged to, request: but people hoard 1 ng up their silver, 
quit the service of on£ or other, at fheir option, in hopes that the price of it would be raised. 
When the parliament met. on the twenty-first or in apprehension that the gold would he 
day of Nwemher, the king, in his speech, told lowered still farther, the two houses resolved 
both houses that he had riduccd the army to that the standard of the gold and silver coins 
very near one half, since the beginning of the of the kingdom should not be ult'-red in fine- 
last session: he expressed his desire that all ness, weight, or denomination,'and they or- 
those who were frieuds to the present happy dered a bill to be brought in, to prevent the 
establishment might unanimously concur in melting down of the silver coin. At this period 
some proper method for the greater strength- one James Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, np- 
ening the protestant interest, of which, as the prentice to a coachmaker, and an enthusiast 
church of England was unquestionably the in Jucobitism, sent u letter to a nonjuriug cler- 
main support and bulwark, so .vould she reap gyman, proposing a scheme for assassinating 
the principal benefit of every Advantage ac- king George. He was immediately appro- 
cruing from the union and mutual charity of hended, owned the design, was tried,. cou- 
all protestants. After the addresses of thanks, demited and executed at Tylmrn. This'was 
which were couched iu the u-ual style, the likewise the fate of the marquis de Pnllrutii, 
cdmuitfiis proceeded to take into consideration an Italian nobieman, brother to the dm cl loss 
the estimates and accounts, in order to settle of Shrewsbury. He had, in a transport of p is- 
thc. establishment of the army, navy, and sion, killed his own servant; and seem' d m- 
orduauce. Ten thousand men were voted for deed to he disordered in bis bryin. After lie 
the sea-service. When the supply for the army had received sentence of death, the king s par- 
fell under deliberation, a very warm d« hate don was earnestly solicited by Ins sister, the 
ensued, upon the number of troops necessary dutchess, and many other persons of the first 
to he maintained. Sir William Wyndhain, distinction: hut the common people became 
Mr. Shippeu, ami Mr. Walpole, iu a long ela- so clamorous, tliut it was thought dangerous to 
borate harangue, insisted uppn its beiu^ re- rescue him from the penalties of the law, 
duccd to twelve thousand. They were wu- which he accord ngly underwent in the most 
f. we red by Mr. Craggs, secretaiy at war, aud ignominious manner. No subject produced so 
sir David 'Dairy-tuple. Mr. Shipped iu the much heat and altercation in parliament during 
course of the debate, said the secondjparagraph this session, as did the bill for regulating the 
of the king’s speech ^eiwfi rat her to be caleu- land-fpr^es. and punishing mutiny and deser- 
lated for the meridian” of Gcrman.YJ.han for tion: a bill which was looked upon as an en- 
Great Britain; aud it was a great misfoitune croachment upon the liberties and constitution 
that the king was a stranger to our language of England, inasmuch as it estahshed martial 
and. ustitutiou. Mr. Lcchiuere affirmed this law, which wrested from the civil magistrate 
was a scandalous invective against the king's the cognizance of crimes and misdemeanours 
person and government; and moved that he committed by the soldiers and officers of the 
who uttered it should be sent to the Tower, army : a jurisdiction inconsistent with the 
Mr. Shippeu, refusing to retract or excuse genius and disposition of the people. The 
what he bad Baid, was voted to the Tower by a dangers tliut m'gllt accrue from such a power 
great majority; aud the number of standing were explained in the lower house by Mr. Hut- 
forces was fixed at sixteen thousand three hun- chirrson, Mr Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, 
dred aud forty-seven effective men. which last, however, voted afterwards for the 

Cn account of the great scarcity of silver hill. In the house of lords, it was Strenuously 
coin, occasioned by the exportation of silver, opposed by the earls of Oxford, Strafford, und 
and the importation of gold, a motion was lord Harcourt. Tlieir^objections wereanswered v 
made to put a stop to this growing evil, by by lord Carteret. The bijt passed hy a great 
lowering the value of gold specie. The com- majority; hut divers lords entered a protest, 
mons examined a representation which had This affair being discussed, a bill was brought 
been made to the treasury by sir Isaac Newton, in for vesting in trustees the forfeited estates 
master of the mint, on this subject. Mr. Gas-' in Britain tuid Ireland to be sold for the use 
wel explained the nature of a clandestine trade of tile public; for giving relief to lawful cre- 
carried on by the Dutch aud Hamburghers, in ditors hy determining the claims, and for the 
concert with the Jews of England and other more effectual bringing into the respective ex- 
traders, for exporting the silver coin and iro- chequers the rents and profits of the estates till 
porting gold, which being coined at the mint sold. The time of claiming was prolonged: the 
yielded a profit of fifteen pence upon every sum of twenty thousand pounds was reserved 
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out of the sale of the estates in Scotland, for 
erecting schools ; and eight thousand pounds 
for builili.ig barracks in that kingdom. 1 The 
king having signified, by a mesAge to#he 
house of commons, that he had lately received 
such information from abroad, as gave reason 
to believe that a naval force, employed where 
it should he necessary, would give weight to 
his endeavours; he, therefore, thought fit 
acquaint the house with this circumstance, not 
doubling hut that in case he should be obliged, 
at this critical jnurture,rfo exceed the number 
of men granted this vear for the sea-service, 
the house would provide for such exceeding. 
The commons immediately drew up and pre¬ 
sented au address, assuring his majesty that 
they would make good such exceeding* of sea¬ 
men as he should find necessary to preserve 
the tranquillity of Europe, On the twenty- 
first day ot March, the king went to the house 
of peers, and having parsed the bills that were 
ready for the royal assent, ordered the parlia¬ 
ment to be prorogued,® 

NATURE OF THE QUADRUPLE 
ALL!AX( K. i: 13. 

TiiP. king of Spain, by the care and indefa¬ 
tigable diligence ufliis prime minister, cardinal 
Alhcroiii, equipped a veiy toimidahle arma¬ 
ment, which, iu the beginning of June, set 
sail from Barcelona towards Italy; hut the 
destination of it was not known. A strong 
squadron having been fitted out in Kuglaud, 
the marquis de Mouteleoue, ambassador fronf 
Spam, presented a memorial to the British 
ministry, importing that so powerful au,agna- 
ment iu lime of peace could not but give 
umbrage to the king his master, and alter the 
good intelligence that subsisted between the 
two crowns. In answer to this representation, 
the ministers declared that the kin^ intended 
to send admiial Bvng with a powerful squadron 
into the Mediterranean, to maiutain the neu¬ 
trality in Italy. Meanwhile, the negotiations 
between the English and French ministers 
producedhe quadruple alliance, by which 
king George and the regent prescribed*! peafe 
between the emperor, the king of Spain, and 
the king of Sicily, and undertook to compel 
Philip and the Savoyard to submit to stjch 
conditions, as they had concerted with his im¬ 
perial majesty. These powers were allowed 
only three months to consider the articles, and 
declare whether they would reject them, or 
acquiesce in the partition. Nothing could be 
more contradictory to the true interest of Great 
Britain than this treaty, which destroyed tie 
balance iu Italy, by throwing such rii accession 
of power into the hands of the house of Austria. 
It iuteri upted the commerce with Spain ; in¬ 
volved the kingdom in an immediate war with 
that monarchy; and gave rise to all the 


quarrels and disputes which have ariseu be¬ 
tween England and Spain in the sequel. The 
state* general did not approve of such violent 
measures, and for some time kept aloof; .but 
at length they acceded to the quadiuple alli- 
»ance, whict^ indeed was po other than a very 
expensive compliment to the emperor, who was 
desirous of adding Sicily to his uthre*Ita)ian 
dominions, 9 

ADMIRAL BYNG SAILS. 

• 

Tiie king of England had used some endea¬ 
vours to compromise the difference between 
his imperial majesty and the Spanish branch 
of the house of Bourbon. Lord Stanhope had 
been sent to Madrid, with a plan of pacifica¬ 
tion, which being rejected by Philip, as partial 
and iniquitous, the king determined to support 
his mediation by force of arms. Sir George 
Byng sailed from Spithcad on the fourth day 
of June, with twenty ships of the line, two 
fire ships, two botiib-vessels, and atnpfe in¬ 
structions how to act on all emergencies. Me 
arrived off' Cape Sr. Vincent on the thirtieth 
day of the mouth, and despatched his secre¬ 
tary to Cadiz, with a letter to colonel Stan¬ 
hope, the British minister at Madrid, desiring 
him to inform his most catholic majesty of 
the admiral's arrival in those parts, and lay 
before him this article of his instructions: 
“ Yot are to mahr instances with both parties 
to ci%se from using any fui ther acts of hos> iiiry: 
but in <;ase the Spaniards do still insist, with 
their ships of war and forces, to attack the 
kingdom <rf # Naples, or other the territories of 
the emperor in Italy,’or tojlgnd in any part of 
Italy, whi'* 1 ' -can only 6e with a design to in¬ 
vade the emperor's dominions, against whom 
only they have declared war by invading Sar¬ 
dinia; or, if they should endeavour to make 
themselves masters of the kingdom of Sicily, 
which must be with a design to invade the 
kingdom of Naples; iu which case you are, 
with all your power, to hinder and obstruct the 
same. If it should so happen, that at your 
arrival, with our fleet under jour command, 
iu the Mediterranean, the Spaniards should 
already have landed any troops in Italy, in 
order to invade the emperor's territories, you 
shall endeavour amicably to dissuade them 
from persevering in such ail attempt, and offer 
them yoflr assistance to help them to wiitraraw 
their troops, and put an eud to all further acts 
of hostility. Bu^ in case these your friendly 
endeavours should prove ineffectual, you shall, 
by keeping company with, or intercepting 
their ships or convoy; or if it be necessary, 
by openly opposing them, defend the emperor's 
territories from any further attempt." When 
cardiual Alheroni perused these instructions, 
he told colonel Stanhope, with some warmth, 
that his master would run all hazards, and 
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even suffer himself to be driven out of Spain, 
rather than recall his troops, or consent to a 
suspension of arms. He said the Spaniards 
M«sf6 not to be frightened; and he was so well 
convftieed that the fleet would do their duty, 
that in case of their being attacked by admiral t 
Byug, he should be it) no pain for\lie success 
Mr. St^l |n l )e present ill" him with a list of the 
British squadron* he threw it upon the ground 
with great emotion. He promised, however, to 
lay the adm ral’s letter before the king, and 
to let the envoy l^now his majesty's resolution. 
Such au interposition could not but be very 
provoking to the Spanish minuter, who had 
laid his account with the conquest of Sicily, 
and for that purpose prepared an armament 
which was altogether surprising, considering 
the late shattered condition of the Spanish af¬ 
fairs. But he seems to have put too much con¬ 
fidence in the strength of the Spuiish fleet. In 
a few days he sent back the admiral's letter to 
Mr Stanhope, with a note under it, importing 
tiiat the chevalier Byng might execute the or¬ 
ders he had received irom the king his master. 

HE DESTROYS THE SPANISH FLEET. 

The admiral, in passing by Gibraltar, was 
joined bv vice-admiral Cornwall, with two 
ships. He proceeded to Minorca, where he 
relieved the garrison of Port Mahon. Then 
he sailed for Naples, wherejie arrived dt* the 
first day ot August, and was received as a de¬ 
liverer: for the Neapolitans had been under 
the utmost terror of au invasion frtnn the 
Spaniards. Sir George Byng receded intel- 
dice from the ^u:eroj, count 1)aun, who 
treated him witTi the most d istin guishing 
marks of respect, that the Spanish army, 
amounting to thirty thousand men, com¬ 
manded by the marquis de Lede, bad landed 
in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Messina, and 
were then employed in the siege of the citadel 
belonging to this last city: that the Piedmon¬ 
tese garrison would he obliged to surrender, 
if not speedily relieved: that an alliance was 
upon the carpet between the emperor and the 
king of Sicily, which last had desired the as¬ 
sistance of the imperial troops, and agreed to 
receive them into the citadel of Messina. The 
admiral immediately resolved to 6ail thither, 
and took under his convoy a reinforcement of 
two thousand Germans for the citadq), under 
the command of general Wetztl. He forth¬ 
with sailed from Naples, and on the ninth day 
of August was in sight of tta* Faro of Messina. 
He despatched his own captain with a polite 
message to the marquis de Lede, proposing 
a cessation of arms iu Sicily for two months, 
that the powers of Europe might have time 
to concert measures for restoring a lasting 
peace; and declaring, that should this pro¬ 
posal be rejected, he would, in pursuance of' 


his instructions, use all his force to prevent 
further attempts to disturb tbe dominions his 
roaster had engaged to defend. The Spanish 
general answered, that he had no powers to 
treat, and consequently could not agree to an 
armistice, but should obey bis orders, which 
directed him to reduce Sicily for his master 
the king of Spain. The Spanish fleet had 
sailed from the harbour of Messina on the 
day before tbe English squadron appeared. 
Admiral Byug supposed they had retired to 
Malta, and directed |jis course towards Mes¬ 
sina, in order to encourage and support the 
garrison in the citadel. But in doubling the 
poiut of Faro, he descried two Spanish scouts, 
and learned from the people of a felucca from 
the Calribriau shore, that they had seen from 
the hills the Spanish fleet lying to in order 
of liatrie. The admiral immediately detached 
the German troops to Reggio, under convoy 
of two ships of war. Then he stood through 
the Faro after the Spanish scouts that led 
him to their main fleet, which before uoon he 
descried in line of battle, amounting to seven, 
and-tweiity Mail large and small, besides two 
fire-ships, four bomb-vessels, and seven galleys. 
They were commanded in chief by don An¬ 
tonio de Castanita, under whom weie the 
four rear admii als Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and 
Cammock. At sight of the English squadron, 
they stood away large, aud Byng gave chase 
all the rest of the day. In the morning, 
which wa6 the eleventh of August, rear-ad¬ 
miral de Mari, with six ships of war, the gai¬ 
n's, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, separated 
from the main fleet, and stood iu for the Si¬ 
cilian shore. The English admiral detached 
capthiif Walton with live shij s in pursuit of 
them; and they were soon engaged. He him¬ 
self continued to chase their main fleet ; and 
about ten clock the battle began. Tbe 
Spaniards seemed to be distracted in their 
councils, sfhd acted in confusion. They made 
a running fight: yet the admirals behaved 
with courage and activity, in spile of which 
they were all taken, except Cammock, who 
made his escape with three ships of^war and 
thj'ee frigates. In this engagement, which 
happened off Cape Passaro, captain Haddock, 
of the Grafton, signalized his courage in an 
extraordinary manner. On the eighteenth the 
admiral received a letter from captain Walton, 
dated off Syracuse? intimating that he had 
taken four Spanish ships of war, together 
with a bomb-ketch, and a vessel laden with 
arms: and that he had burned four ships of 
the line, a fire-ship, and a bomb vessel. 9 Had 
tht Spaniards followed the advice of rear-ad¬ 
miral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, 
sir George Byng would not hAv$ obtained such 
an easy victory. That officer proposed that 
they should remain at anchor in the road of 
Paradise, with their broadsides to the sea; in 
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which case the English admiral # wouId have 
found it a very difficult task to attack them : 
for the‘coast is so bold, that the largest ships 
could ride with a cable ashore; Whereas fur* 
ther out the currents are so various and rapid, 
that the English squadron could nut have 
come to anchor, or lie near them in order 
of battle: besides the Spaniards might have 
been reinforced from the army on shore, which 
would have raised batteries to annoy the as¬ 
sailants, lie fore king George had received an 
account of tlfis engagement from the admiral, 
hr wrote him a letter with his own hand* ap¬ 
proving ids conduct. When sir George’s eldest 
sou arrived in England, with a circumstantial 
account of the action, he was graciously re¬ 
ceived, and sent back with plenipotentiary 
powers to his father, that he might negotiate 
with the seveial princes aud states of Italy, as 
he hliould sec occasion. The soil likewise 
carfied the king's royal grant to the officers 
aud seamen, of all the prizes they had takeu 
from the Spaniaids. Notwithstanding this vic¬ 
tory, the Sptuish army carried on the siege of 
the citadel of Messina, with such vigour, that 
the governor ^surrendered the place by capi¬ 
tulation on the twenty ninth day of September. 
A treaty was now concluded at Vienna between 
the emperor and the duke of Savoy. They 
agreed to form ail army for the conquest of 
Sardinia in behalf of the duke; and in the 
mean time this prince engaged to evacuate 
Sicily; Inn until his troops could he conveyed 
from that island, he consented that they should 
co-operate with tlie Germans against the cout- 
mnu enemy- Admit al Bvng continued to assist 
the imperialists in Sicily duriug the best part 
of the winter, by scouring the seas*of the 
Spaniards, and keeping the communication 
open between the Gerinau forces and the Ca¬ 
labrian 'shore, from whence they were supplied 
with provisions. He acted in this service with 
equal conduct, resolution, and activity. He 
conferred with the viceroy of Naples, aud the 
urher imperial generals about the operations 
of the ensuing campaign, and count Hamilton 
was despatched to Vienna, to lay before the 
emperor the result of their deliberations: tjjcn 
the admiral set sail for Mahon* where the 
ships might be refitted, and put in a condition 

to take the sea in the spring. % 

■ 

REMONSTRANCES O* THE SPANISH 
MINISTRY. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet was a 
subject that employed the deliberations and 
conjectures of all the politicians in Europe. 
Spain exclaimed against the conduct of Eng¬ 
land, as inconsistent with the rules of good 
faith, for the observation of which she bad 
always been so famous. The marquis de 
Mouteleone wrote a letter to Mr. secretary 


Craggs, in which be expostulated with him 
upon such an unprecedented outrage. Car¬ 
dinal Alberoni, in a letter to that minister, in¬ 
veighed against it as a base unworthy action. 
He said the neutrality of Italy was a weak 
^pretence, since every body knew that neutrality 
had long been at an end; and that the prince’s 
guarantees of the treaty of Utrecht en¬ 
tirely discharged from their engagements, not 
only by the scandalous infringements com¬ 
mitted by the Austrians in the evacuation of 
Catalonia and Majorca; hut,also because the 
guarantee was no longer binding tlnn till a 
peace was concluded with France. He taxed 
the British ministry with having revived aud 
supported this neutrality, not by an amicable 
mediation, hut hy open violence, aud artfully 
abusing the confidence and securirv of the 
Spaniards. This was the language of disap¬ 
pointed ambition. Nevertheless it must be 
owned, that the conduct of England, mi this 
occasion, was irregular, partial,and precipitate. 

The parliament meeting ou the elq) ditto 
day of November, the king in his speech de¬ 
clared, that the court of Spain had rcjeited all 
his amicable proposals, ami broke thiough 
their most solemn engagements, for the se¬ 
curity of the British commerce. To vindicate, 
therefore, the faith of his former treaties, as 
well as to inaiutain those he had lately made, 
and to protect and defend the trade of his 
suhjfcts, which Ij^d in every branch been vio¬ 
lently and unjustly of>piessetl, it became ne¬ 
cessary for his naval forces to check their 
progress; that notwithstanding thessuccess of 
his arins,jthat court had lately given orders at 
all the ports of Spai* and^of the West Indus 
to fit out privateers aghinst'the English. He 
said he was ‘persuaded, that a British parlia¬ 
ment would enable him to resent such treat¬ 
ment : and he assured them that his good 
brother, the regent of France, was ready to 
concur with him in the most vigorous measures 
A strong opposition was made in both houses 
to the motion for an address of thanks and 
congi atulai ion proposed hy lord Carteret. 
Several peers observed, that such an address 
was. in effect, to approve a sea-fight which 
might be attended with dangerous conse¬ 
quences, and to give the sanctiou of that 
august assembly to measures which, upon exa¬ 
mination, might appear either 10 clash with the 
law of Rations, or former treaties, or to he pre¬ 
judicial to tJke trade of Great Britain: that 
they ought to proceed with the utmost caution 
and maturcst deliberation, in an affair wherein 
the honour, as well as the interest of the na¬ 
tion, were so highly concerned. Lord Strafe 
ford moved for an address, that sir George 
Byng’s instructions might be laid before the 
house. Karl Stanhope replied, that there was 
no occasion for such an address, since by his 
majesty’s command he had already laid before 
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the house the treaties of which the late sea- 
fight was a consequence: particularly the 
treaty for a defensive alliance between the 
emperor and his majesty, concluded at West¬ 
minster on the twenty-fifth day of May, m the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen f 
and the treaty of alliance lor restoring and 
settlii)&the public peace, signed at Loudon ou 
the twenty-second d.»y of JiiljF. He affirmed, 
that the court of Spain had violated the treaty 
of Utrecht, ami acted against the public faith, 
in attacking thereinperor's dominions, while 
he was engaged in a war against the enemies 
of Christendom : that they had rejected his 
majesty's friendly offices aud offers for me¬ 
diating an accommodation. He explained the 
cause of his own journey to Spain, and his ne¬ 
gotiations at Madrid. He added, it was high 
time to check the growth of the naval power 
of Spain, in order to protect and secure the 
trade of the British subjects which had been 
violently oppressed by the Spaniards. After a 
Tong debate, the motion was carried by a con¬ 
siderable majority. The same subject excited 
disputes of the same nature in the house of 
commons, where lord Hinchiuhroke moved 
that, in their address of thanks, they should 
declare their cut ire satisfaction in those mea¬ 
sures which the king h-ul already taken for 
strengthening the protectant succession, and 
establishing a lasting tranquillity in Europe. 
The members in the opoosit^iu urged, tfiat it 
was uiipailiamcmary and unprecedented, on 
the first day of the session, to enter upon par¬ 
ticulars :*that the business in question was of 
the highest importance, and deserved the most 
mature deliberation! ; thTat, before they ap¬ 
proved the measures which hail Jbyti taken, 
they ought to examine the reasons on which 
those measures were founded, Mr. Robert 
Walpole affirmed, that the giving sanction in 
the manner proposed, to the late measures, 
could have no other view than that of screen¬ 
ing ministers, who were conscious of having 
begun a war against Spain, and now wanted 
to make it the parliament's war. He observed, 
that iustcad of an entire satisfaction, they 
ought to express their entire dissatisfaction 
with such conduct as was contrary to the law 
of nations, and a breach of the most solemn 
treaties. Mr. secretary Craggs, in a long 
speech, explained the nature of the quadruple 
alliance, and justified all, f he measures which 
had been taken. The address, 4 as moved by 
lord Hinchiuhroke, wag at length carried, and j 
presented to his majesty. Then the commons 
proceeded to consider the supply. They votei^j 
thirteen thousand five hundred sailors; and j 
twelve thousand four hundred and thirty- 
five men for the land service. The whole 
estimate amounted to two millions two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
eighty-«)tie-|K>ui»ds, nineteen shillings. The 


money was raised by a land-tax, malt-tax, and 
lottery. 

ACT FOr/*STRENGTHE\ 1 NG THE PRO- 
TEsTANT INTEREST. 

On the thirteenth day of December, earl 
Stanhope declaied, in the house of lords, that, 
in order to unite the hearts of t he well-affected 
to the present establishment, he had a bill £o 
otter under the title of " An act for strengthen* 
ing the protestant inttYesi in these kingdoms/’ 
It was accordingly read, and appeared to be 
repealing (he acts against occasional con¬ 
formity, the growth of schism,^ and some 
clauses in the corporation and test acts. This 
had been concerted by the ministry, in private 
meetings, with the most eminent dissenters. 
The tory lords were astonished at this motion, 
for which they were altogether unprepared. 
Nevertheless, they were strenuous in their op¬ 
position. They alleged that the bill, instead 
of strengthening, would certainly weaken the 
church of England, by plucking off her best 
feathers, investing her enemies with power, 
and sharing with churchmen the; civil aud mi¬ 
litary employments of which they were then 
wholly possessed. Earl Cowper declared him¬ 
self against that part of the bill by which some 
clauses of the test and corporation acts were 
repealed: because he looked upon those acts 
as the main bulwark of our excellent constitu¬ 
tion in church ami state, which ought to be 
inviolably preserved. The earl of liny op¬ 
posed the bill, because, in his opinion, it in¬ 
fringed the facta convcnta of the treaty of 
union, by w hich the hounds both of the church 
of England and of the church of Scotland 
were fixed and settled ; and he was appre¬ 
hensive, if the articles of the union were broke 
with respect to one church, it might afterw ards 
be a precedent to break them with respect to 
the other. The archbishop of Canterbury 
said the act6 which by this hill would be re¬ 
pealed were the main bulwark and supporters 
of the English church: he expressed all ima¬ 
ginable tenderness for well meaning conscien¬ 
tious discentcrs: but he could not forbear 
saying, some among that sect made a wrong 
use of the favour and indulgence shown to 
them at the revolution, though they had the 
least share in that happy event: it was, there¬ 
fore, thought necessary for the legislature to 
interpose, and put a stop 9 to the scandalous 
practice of occasional conformity. He added, 
that it would be needless to repeal the act 
against schism, since no advantage bad been 
takfcn of it to the prejudice of the dissenters. 
Dr. Hoad ley, bishop of Bangor, endeavoured 
to prove, that the occasional and schism acts 
were in effect persecuting laws ; and that by 
admitting the principle of self-defence and 
self-preservation, in matters of religion, all 
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the persecutions maintained hy t^e heathens 
against the professors of Christianity, ami 
even the popish inquisition, might be justified. 
With respect to the power of w^ich many 
clergymen appeared so fond and so zealous; 
he owned the desire of power and riches was 
natural to all men ; but that he had learned 
both from reason and from the gospel, that this 
desire must he kept within due hounds, and 
not intrench upon the rights avid liberties of 
their fellow-creatures and countrymen. After 
a long debat#, the house agreed to leave out 
some clauses concerning the test and cor¬ 
poration acts; then the bill was committed, 
and afterwards passed. In the lower bouse it 
met with violent opposition, in spite of which 
it was carried by the majority. 

WAR DECLARED AGAINST SPAIN. 

TTie king on the seventeenth day of De¬ 
cember, sent a message to the commons, im¬ 
porting, that all his endeavours to procure 
redress for the injuries done to his subjects by 
the king of Spain having proved ineffectual, he 
had found it ngeessary to declare war against 
that monarch. When a motion was made for 
an address, to assure the king they would | 
cheerfully support him in the prosecution of; 
the war, Mr. Shippen and some other members 
said, they did not see the necessity of involving 
the mtion in a war, on account of some griev¬ 
ance!, of which the merchants complained, as 
thtse might be amicably redressed. Mr. Sian- 
hope asMiied the house, that he had pre*« 
seined five-and-twenty memorials to the minis¬ 
try of Spain on that subject, without success. 
Mr. Methuen accounted for the dilatory pro¬ 
ceedings of the Spanish court in commercial 
affairs,hy explaining the great variety of rcgula- I 
turns in the several provinces and ports ot that 
kingdom. It was suggested, that the ministry 
paid very little regard to the trade and interest | 
of the nation ; inasmuch as it appeared hy the 
auwser from the secretary of state to the letter 
of the marquis de Moutelconc, that they would 
have overlooked the violation of the treaties of 
commerce, provided Spain had accented the 
conditions stipulated in the quadruple alliance ; 
for it was there expressly said, that his majtftty, 
the king of Great Britain did not seek to ag¬ 
grandize hi mat If hy any new acquisitions. Rut 
was rather inclined 4 o sacrifice something of 
his own to procure the general quiet and tran¬ 
quillity of Europe. A member observed, that 
nobody could tell how far that sacrifice would 
have extended ; but certainly it was a very 
uncommon stretch of condescension. This 
sacrifice was said to be the cession of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon, which the regent of France 
had offered to the king of Spain, provided he 
would accede to the quadruple alhauce. Ho¬ 
ratio Walpole observed, that the disposition 
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of Sicily in favour of the emperor was an in* 
fraction oF the treaty of Utrecht; and his 
brother exclaimed agaiust the injustice of at¬ 
tacking the Spanish fleet before a declaration 
of war. Notwithstanding all these arguments 
#md objections, the majority agreed to the ad¬ 
dress ; and such another was carried in the 
upper house without a division. The initia¬ 
tion of war against Spain was published with 
the usual solemnities ; but this war was not a 
favourite of the people, and therefore did not 
produce those acclamations <,that were usual 
on such occasions. 

CONSPIRACY AG \ INST THE REGENT 
OF FRANCE. 

Meanwhile cardinal Alberoni employed all 
his intngucs, power, and industry, for the 
gratification of his revenge. He caused uew 
ships to he built, the sea-ports to be put in a 
posture of defence, succours to be sent to 
Sicily, and the proper mcasuie? to he Ukerf 
for the security of Sardinia. He, by means 
of the prince dc Ccllamare, the Spanish am¬ 
bassador at Paris, caballed aith the malcon¬ 
tents of that kingdom, who were numerous 
and powerful. A scheme was actually Ibimed 
♦for seizing the regent, and seeming the person 
ol the king. The duke of Orleans owed the 
fiist intimation of this plot to king George, 
who ^ive him to understand, that a conspiracy 
was formed against his peison and government. 
The regent immediately took measures for 
watching t lie conduct of all suspected^R-r-ous ; 
but the whole intrigue was discovered by acci¬ 
dent. Tlie^prmce de CVlla^nare intrusted his 
desp itches to the ahbcf Portocarrern, and to 
a son of the marquis de Monteleone. These 
emissaries set out from Pans in a post-chaise, 
and were overturned, 'i he postillion oveiheaid 
Portocarrero say, he would not have lost his 
portmanteau lor a hundred thousand pistoles 
The man, at his return to P»ns, gave no ice 
to the government of what lie had ohscived. 
The Spaniards, being pur-tied, were overt ikeu 
and seized at Poitiers, with the port mante m, 
in which the regent found two letters that 
made him acquainted with the particulars of 
the conspiracy. The prince de Ccllamare was 
immediately conducted to the froutieis; the 
duke of Maine, 1 lie marquis de Pompadour, the 
cardinal v de Polignac, and many other per¬ 
sons of distinction, were committed to different 
prisons. The regent declared war against Spain, 
on the tweiity-nmfh day of December; aud an 
army of six-and-thirtv thousand meu began its 
march towards that kingdom in January, under 
the command of the duke of Berwick. 

INTENDED INVASION BY ORMOND. 
Cardinal Alderoni had likewise formed a 
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scheme in favour of the pretender. The duke 
of Ormond repairing to Madrid, held con¬ 
ferences with his eminence; and measures 
were concerted for exciting another insur¬ 
rection in Great Biitain. The chevalier de 
St. George quitted, (Jibino by ftealth ; and 
embarking at Netteno, lauded at Cagliari iti 
MarfflK. From* thence he took his parage to 
Roses in Catalonia, and procAded to Madrid, 
where he was received with great cordiality, 
and treated as king of Great Britain. An 
armament had been equipped of teu ships of 
war and transports, having on board six thou¬ 
sand regular tmops, with arms for twelve thou¬ 
sand men. The command of this flert was 
bestowed on the duke of Ormond, with the 
title of captain-geneial of his most catholic 
majesty. He was provided with declarations 
in (he name of that king, importing, that for 
many good leasnn* he had sent, part of hi^ laud 
and sea forces into England and Scotland, to 
act as auxiliaries to king James. His Britan- 
Lie majesty, having received from the regent 
of France timely notice of this intended in¬ 
vasion, offered, hy proclamations, rewards to 
those that should apprehend the duke of Or¬ 
mond, or any gentleman embarked in that 
expedition. Troops were ordered to assemble 
ill the north, and in the west of England : two"' 
thousand men were demanded of the states- 
general: a strong squadron was equipped to 
oppose the Spanish arptaiient; and the drike 
of Orleans made a proffer to king Geoi'ge of 

tweuty battalions for his service. 

* 

THREE HUNDRED SPANIARDS LAND 
AND ARE TAKEN*IN SCOTLAND. 

His majesty having communicated to both 
houses of parliament the repeated advices he 
had received touching this projected descent, 
they promised to support him against all his 
enemies. They desired he would augment his 
forces hy sea and land; and assured him they 
would make good the extraordinary expense. 
Two thousand tneu were landed from Holland, 
and six battalions of Imperialists from the 
Austrian Netherlands. The duke of Ormond 
sailed from Cadiz, and proceeded a* far as ('ape 
Fmisterre, where his fleet was dispersed ami 
disabled by a violent storm, which entirely de¬ 
feated the purposed expedition. Two frigates, 
however, arrived in Scotland, with the earls 
Marisehal and Seaforth, the mkrqiiis of Tnl- 
libardine, some field officer|, three hundred 
Spaniards, and arms for two thousand men. 
They were Joined hy a small body of High¬ 
landers, and possessed themselves of Donan 
castle. Against these adventurers general 
Wighttnan marched with a body of regular 
troops from Inverness. They bad taken pos¬ 
session uf the pass at Glenshiel; but, at the 
approach of the king's forces, retired to the 


pass at Strtcbell, which they resolved to de* 
fend. They were attacked and driven from 
one eminence to another till night, when the 
Highlands'S dispersed; and next day thtfSpa- 
niards surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war. Marisehal, Sealorth, and Tullibardine, 
with some officers, retired to one of the western 
isles, in order to wait mki opportunity of beiug 
conveyed to the continent. 

t 

ACCOUNT OF THE PEERAGE BILL. 

On the last day of February the duke of 
Somerset represented in the house of lords, 
that the number of peers being very much 
increased, especially since the union of the 
two kingdoms, it seemed absolutely necessary 
to take effectual measures fur presenting the 
inconveniences that might attend the creation 
ot a great uutuber o! peers, to serve a present 
purpose: an expedient which had been actually 
taken in the laie reign. He therefore moved 
that a hill should he brought in, to settle and 
limit the peerage, in such a manner, that the 
number of English peers should not be enlarged 
beyond six above the present number, which, 
upon failure of male issue, might be supplied 
by new creations : that instead of the sixteen 
elective peeis from Scotland, twenty-five 
should be made hereditary on the part of that 
kingdom ; and, that this number, upon failure 
of the lieiis male, should he supplied from the 
other members of the Scottish peerage. This 
bill was intended as a restraint upon the prince 
V»f Wales, who happened to be at variance with 
the present ministry. The motion was sup¬ 
ported, by the duke of Arg>le, now lord-steward 
of the household, the earl of Sunderland and 
Carlisle. It was opposed hy the earl of Ox¬ 
ford, who said, that although he expected 
nothing from the crown, he would never give 
his vote (or lopping off so valuable a branch 
of the prerogative, which enabled the king to 
reward merit and virtuous actions. The de¬ 
bate was adjourned to the second day of Match, 
when earl Stanhope delivered a message from 
the king, intimating, that as they had under 
cuuridenation the state of the British peerage, 
he had so much at heart the settling it upon 
surf?a foundation, as might secure the freedom 
and constitution of parliaments in all future 
ages, that he was willing his prerogative should 
not stand in the way of so*great and necessary 
a work. Another violent debate ensued be- 
tween the two factions. 7 'he question here, 
as in almost every other dispute, was uot, 
whether the measure proposed was advan¬ 
tageous to the nalion ? but, whether the tory 
or the whig interest should predominate in 
parliament ? Earl Cowper affirmed, that the 
part of the bill relating to the Scottish peer* 
age, was a manifest violation of the treaty of 
union, at well as a flagrant piece of injustice. 
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as it would deprive persons of# their right, 
without being heard, and without any pretence 
or forfeiture on their part. He observed, that 
thWfeScottish peers excluded from ^he number 
of the twenty-five would be in a worse condition 
than any other subjects in the kingdom : for 
they would be neither electing nor elected, 
neither representing nor represented. 4 1 hese 
objections were over-ruled; several resolutions 
Were taken agreeably to the motion; and the 
judges were ordered to prepare and bring in 
the bill. Thfs measure wlarmed the generality 
of Scottish peers, as well as many English 
commoners, who saw in the bill the avenues of 
dignity and title shut up against them ; and 
they did not fail to exclaim against it, as an 
encroachment upon the fundamental maxims 
of the constitution. Treaties were written and 
published on both sides of the question: and 
a national clamour began to arise, when earl 
Stanhope observed, in the house, that as the 
bill had raised strange apprehensions, be 
thought it adviseable to postpone the further 
consideration of it till a more proper oppor- 
tunity.^ It was accordingly dropped, and the 
parliament p^rogued on the eighteenth day 
of April, on which occasion his majesty told 
both houses, that the Spauish king had ac¬ 
knowledged the pretender* 

COUNT MERCI assumes the COMMAND 
of the IMPERIAL ARMY. 1719. 

Til e king having appointed lords-justices to 
rule the kingdom in his absence, embarked hi 
May for Holland, from whence he proceeded 
to Hanover, where he concluded a peace with 
Ulrica, the ntw queen of Sweden, this 
treaty Sweden yielded for ever to the royal 
and electoral house of Brunswick, the dutchies 
of Bremen and Verden, with all their depen¬ 
dencies: king George obliged himself to pay 
a million of rix-dollars to the queen of Sweden; 
and to renew, as king of Great Britain and 
elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly sub¬ 
sisting between his predecessors and that king- 
dorn. He likewise mediated a peace between 
Sweden and his former allies, the Danes, 6he 
Prussians, and the Poles. The czar, however, 
refused to give up his schemes of concfuest. 
He sent his fleet to the Scheuron, or B&tses 
of Sweden, where his troops landing to* the 
number of fifteen tHousancl, committed dread¬ 
ful outrages: but $ir John Norris, who com¬ 
manded an English squadron in those seas, 
having orders tosuppoit the negotiations, and 
oppose any hostilities that might he committed, 
the czar, dreading the fate of the Spanish 
navy, thought proper to recall his fleet. In 
the Mediterranean, admiral Byng acted with 
unwearied vigour in assisting the imperialists 
to finish the conquest of Sicily. The court of 
Vienna had agreed to send a strong body of 
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forces to finish the reduction of that island; 
and the command in this expedition was be¬ 
stowed upon the count de Merci, with whom 
sir George Byng conferred at Naples. This 
admiral supplied them with ammunition and 
^artillery frym the Spanish prizes. He took the 
whole reinforcement under his convoy, and saw 
them safely landed in the bay of Pat*!, 1 *to the 
number of thrffe thousand five hundred horse, 
and ten thousand infantry. Count Merci 
thinking himself more than a match for the 
Spanish forces commanded<hy the marquis tie 
Lede, attacked him in a strung camp at Fran- 
ca-VHIa; and was repuhed with the loss of 
five thousand men, himself being dangerously 
wounded iu the action. Here his army must 
have perished for want of provision, had they 
not been supplied by the English navy? 

ACTIVITY OF ADMIRAL BYNG. 

Admiral Bync? no sooner learned the bad 
success of the attack at Franca-Villa, than lie 
embarked two battalions from the garrison of 
Melazzo, and about a thousand recruits, whom 
he sent under a convoy through the Baro to 
Scheso-hay, in order to reinforce the imperial 
army. He afterwards assisted at the council 
of war with the German generals, who, in con¬ 
sequence of his advice, undertook the siege of 
Messina. Then he repaired to Naples, where be 
proposed to 001104 Gallas, the new viceroy, that 
thestroops destined for the conquest of Sardinia 
should be first landed in Sicily, and co-operate 
towards the conquest of that isiand. The 
proposal was immediately despatched to the 
court of Vienna. In the *<iean time, the ad¬ 
miral returned to Sicily, and assisted at the 
siege of Messina. The town surrendered: the 
garrison retired into the citadel: and the re¬ 
mains of the Spanish navy, which had escaped 
at Passaro, were now destroyed in the Mole. 
The emperor approved of the scheme proposed 
by the English admiral, to whom lie wrote a 
very gracious letter, intimating that he had 
despatched orders to the governor of Milan, to 
detach the troops designed for Sardinia to 
Vado, in order to lie transported into Italy. 
The admiral charged himself with the per¬ 
formance of this service. Having furnished 
the imperial army before Messina with another 
supply of cannon, powder, and shot, upon his 
own credit, he set sail for Vado, where he sur¬ 
mounted nuihherless difficulties, started by the 
jealousy of count Boitneval, who was unwilling 
to see ids troops,' 1 destined for Sardinia, now di¬ 
verted to another expedition, in which he could 
not enjoy the chief command. At length, 
admiral Byng saw the forces embarked, and 
convoyed them to Messina, the citadel of 
which surrendered in a few days after their ar¬ 
rival. By this time the marquis de Lede had 
fortified a strong post at Caatro-Giovanne, in 
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the rentre of the island: and cantoned his 
troops alxmt Aderoo, Palermo, and (>tenea. 
The imperialists could not pretend to attack 
him in this situation, nor could they remain 
in ihe neighbourhood of Messina, on account 
of the scarcity of provisions. They would, thcre^ 
fore, have been obliged to quit the island during 
the wilder, had not the admiral undertaken to 
transport them by sea to TrapUni, where they 
could extend themselves in a plentiful couutry 
He not only executed this enterprise; hut even 
supplied them wifh corn from Tunis, as the 
harvests of Sicily had been gathered into the 
Spanish magazines. It was the second day of 
March before the last embarkation of the im¬ 
perial troops were lauded at Trapani. 

THE SPANISH TKOOPS EVACUATE 
SICILY. 

Tun marquis de Lede immediately retired 
L with his army to Alcatno, from whence he sent 
l»fc nisreschal de camp to count Merci and the 
English admiral, with overtures for evacuating 
Sicily. The proposals were not disagreeable 
to the Germans; but sir jGcorge Byngdeclared 
that the Spaniaids should not quit the island 
whde the war continued, as he foresaw that 
these tioops would be employed against France 
or England. He agretd, however, with count 
Merci. in proposing, that if the marquis would 
surrender Palermo, ami retire.into tin miVldle 
part of tlie island, tiiey would consent to an 

armistice lor six weeks, until the sentiments 

* 

of their different con its should he kuowu. 
The marquis offered to surrender fyViitm, in 
coiiiidcratiou of a si^4pen*Sbn of arms for tliree 
nmmhs; hut, while tlnS negotiation was de¬ 
pending. lie reci i\ed advice from Madrid, that 
a g< ric-ral peace was concluded. Nevertheless, 
lie broke off the treaty, in obedience to a 
secret order for that purpose. Tin? king ol 
Sjoiiu hoped to obtain the restitution of St. Se- 
hasti in's, Fouiaratiia, and oilier places taken 
in the course ol the war, in exchange for ihe 
evacuation of Sicily, Host dities were conti¬ 
nued until the admiral received mb ice Irom 
the earl of Stair at Palis, tliat the Spanish 
ambassador at the Hague had signed the 
quadruple alliance. By the same courier 
packets were delivered to the count de Merci 
and the marquis tie Lede, which latt gave the 
admiral and imperial general to understand 
that lie looked upon the peace as* a thing con¬ 
cluded; and was ready to trea^ for a cessation 
of hostilities They insisted oil hi> delivering 
up Palermo; on the other hand he urged, that’ 
as their masters were in treaty, for sett ling 
the terms of evacuating Sicily and SardiuL, 
he did not think himself authorized to agree 
to a cessation, except on condition that each 
party should remain on the ground they oc¬ 
cupied, and expect further orders from their 


principals. 0 After a fruitless interview between 
the three chiefs at the Cassine de Rossiguola, 
the imperial general resolved to undertake the 
siege of Pi^emio: with this view he decamped 
from Alcamo on the eighteenth day of April, 
anil followed the maiquis de Lede, who le- 
treated before him, and took possession of the 
advantageous posts that commanded the passes 
into the plain of Palermo: but count Merci 
with tudcfatigable diligence, marched over the 
mountains, while the admiral coasted along 
shore, attending the' motions of the army. 
The Spanish general peiceiving the Germans 
advancing into the plain, retired under the 
cannon of Palermo, and I'm lifted his camp with 
strong ivitreuclmifnts. On the second day of 
May the Germ.ius took one of the enemy's 
redoubt* by surprise, and the marquis de Lede 
ordered all his forces to he drawn out to retake 
this fortification: both armies were on the 
jjoint of engaging when a cornier arrived m a 
felucca, with a packet for the marquis, con¬ 
taining lull powers to treat- aud agree about 
the evacuation of the island, anil the tians- 
portation ol the army to Spam. H^ forth¬ 
with drew off his army ; and sci$ a trumpet to 
the genernl and admiral, with letters, iniorin- 
ini 4 them of the orders he had received: com¬ 
missioners were appointed on each side, the 
negotiations begun, and the convention signed 
in a very few da} ». 1 he Germans were put in 
possession ol Palermo, and the Spanish army 
marched to Taurommi, from w hence they were 
transported to Barcelona. 

PHILIP OBLIGED TO ACCEDE TO THE 
* QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 

Tin: admiral continued in the Mediterranean 
until he had seen the islands of Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia evacuated by the Spaniards, and the mu¬ 
tual ccs»ioi\$ executed between the emperor aud 
the duke of Savov, in consequence of which 
four battalions of Piedmontese troops were 
transported from Palermo to Sardinia, and took 
possession of i agiiari in the name of their 
master. In a word, admiral Byng bore such 
a ctiisidcfi&l le share in this war of Ndly that 
the fate of the island depended wholly on his 
courage, vigilance, aud conduct. When he 
waiUd on his majesty at Hanover, he met 
with"a very gracious ye< eption. The king told 
him he had found out the'‘secret of obliging 
his enemies as well as Iris friends; for the 
court of Spain had mentioned him in the most 
honourable terms, with respect to his candid 
and friendly deportment, in prov iding transports 
and 'other necessaries for the embarkation of 
their troops, and in protecting them from op* 
presston. tie was appointed treasurer of the 
navy, and re\r-admiral of Great Britain: in a 
little time jthe king ennobled him, by the title 
of viscount Torrington: he was declared a 
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privy-counsellor; and afterwards made knight 
of the bath, at the revival of that order. During 
these occurrences in the Mediterranean, the 
duke of Berwick advanced with tbe French 
army to the frontiers of Spain, whdre he took 
Fort-Passage and destroyed six ships of war 
that were on the stocks: then be rectyced Font- 
arabia and St. Sebastian’s, together with Port 
Antonio in the bottom of the Bay of Biscay. 
In this last exploit the French were assisted by 
a detachment of English seamen, who burned 
two large shijjs unfinished, and a great quan¬ 
tity of naval stores. The king of England, 
with a view to indemnify himself for the ex¬ 
pense of the war, projected the conquest of 
Corunna in Biscay, avid of Peru in South- 
Amcrica. Four thousand men, commanded by 
lord Cobham, were embarked at the Isle of 
Wight, and sailed on the twenty-first day 
of September, under convoy of five ships of 
war, conducted by admiral Mighels. Instead 
of making an attempt upon Corunna, they re¬ 
duced Vigo with very little difficulty; and 
Poiut-a-Vcdra submitted without resistance: 
here they found some brass artillery, small 
arms, and military stores, with which they re¬ 
turned to England. In the mean time captain 
Johnson, witli two English ships of war, de¬ 
stroyed the same number oF Spanish ships in 
the port of Kibadeo, to tbe eastward of Cape 
Ortegas, so that the naval power of Spain was 
totally ruined. The expedition to the West- 
Indies was prevented by the peace. Spain 
being oppressed on all sides, and utterly ex¬ 
hausted, Philip saw the necessity of a speedy 
pacification. He now perceived the maduessT 
of Alberoni s ambitious projects. That mi¬ 
nister was personally disagreeable to t{)e £in- 
pcnir, the king of England, and the rcgeait of 
France, who had declared they would hearken 
to no proposals ‘while he should continue in 
office: the Spanish monarch, therefore, divested 
him of his employment; and ordered him to 
quit the kingdom in three'weeks. The mar¬ 

quis de Beittti Landi, minister from the court 
of Madrid at the Hague, delivered a plan of 
pacification to the statefc: but it was rejected 
by the allies; am] Philip was obliged at last to 
accede to the quadruple alliance. • • i 

BILL for SECURING the DEPENDENCY 
of IRELAND upon the CROWN. • 

On the fourtceotlT day of November, king j 
George returned to* England, and on tue 
twenty-third opened the session of parliament; 
with a speech, in which he told them, that all 
Europe, as well as Great Britain, was on the 
point of being delivered from tbe calamitiearof 
war by the influence of British anna and coun¬ 
cils. He exhorted the commons to concert 
proper means for lessening the debts of the 
nation} and concluded with a panegyric upon 
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his own government. It must be owned he 
had acted with equal vigour and deliberation 
in all the troubles he had encountered since 
his accession to the throne.' The addresses, of 
both houses were as warm as be could desire. 
They in particular extolled him for having in¬ 
terposed Ip behalf of the .protestants of Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, and Germany, who had b^rrop¬ 
pressed by the practices of the popish'clergy, 
and presented to him memorials, containing 
a detail of their grievances. He and all the 
other prutestant powers warmly interceded in 
their favour; but tbe grievances were not re¬ 
dressed. The peerage bill was now reviyed by 
tbe duke of Buckingham; and in spite of all 
opposition, passed through the house of lords. 
It had been projected by earl Stauho[>e, and 
eagerly supported by the earl of Sunderland; 
therefore, Mr. Robert Walpole attacked it in 
the house of commons with extraordinary ve¬ 
hemence. a Here too it was opposed by a con¬ 
siderable number of whig members; and, after 
worm debates, rejected by a large majority 
The next object that engrossed the attention 
of the parliament was a hill for better securing 
the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of 
Great Britain. Maurice Annesley had ap]>ealed 
to the house of peers in England, from a de-. 
cree of the house of peers in Ireland, which f 
was reversed. The British peers ordered the 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put 
Mr. Anneslcy in possession of the lands he had 
lost by the decree in. that kingdom. The 
ha rods obeyed this order; and the Irish house 
of peers passed a vote against them, as having 
acted in derogation to the king’s prerogative 
in his bigtwcourt of parliament in Ireland, as 
also of the rights and privileges of that king¬ 
dom, a'ud HLthe parliament thereof: they, 
likewise, ordered them to be taken into custody 
of the usher of the black rod: they transmitted 
a long representation to the king, demon¬ 
strating tHeir right to the final judicature of 
causes: and the duke of Leeds, in the upper 
house, urged, fifteen Reasons to support the 
claim of the Irish peers. Notwithstanding 
these arguments, the house of lords in Eng¬ 
land resolved that the barons of the exchequer 
in Ireland had acted with courage, according 
to law, in support ofhiB majesty's prerogative, 
and with fidelity to the crown of Great Britain. 
They addressed the king to confer on them 
some marks of his royal favour, as a recom¬ 
pense for the # ill usage they had undergone. 
Finally, they prepared the bill, by which the 
Irish bouse of lqjds was deprived of all right 
to pass sentence, affirm, or reverse any judg¬ 
ment or decree, given or made in any coart 
within that kingdom. In the house of com¬ 
mons it was opposed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hunger- 
ford, .lords Molesworth and Tyrconnelbut 
( was carfied by the majority, and received the 
' royal assent, * 
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SOUTH-SEA ACT. 

The king having recommended to the com- 
mons the consideration of proper means for 
lessening the national debt, was a prelude to 
the famous South-Sea act, which became pro¬ 
ductive of so much ..mischief aml r ,infatuation-) 
ThO'Scbeme was projected by sir John Blunt, 
who hurl been bred a scrivener, and was pos¬ 
sessed of all the cunning, plausibility, and 
boldness requisite for such an undertaking. 
He communicated his plan to Mr. Aislabie, the 
chancellor of the*exchequer, as well as to one 
of the secretaries of state. He answered all 
their objections; and the project was adopted. 
They foresaw their own private advantage in 
the execution of their design, which was im¬ 
parted in the name of the South-Sea company, 
of which Blunt was a director, who influenced 
all their proceedings. The pretence for the 
scheme was to discharge the national debt, 
by reducing all the funds into one. ’The bank 
and South-Sea company outbid each other. 
The South-Sea company altered 1 their original 
plan, and offered such high terms to govern¬ 
ment, that the proposals of the bank were re¬ 
jected ; and a hill was ordered to be brought 
into the house of commons, formed on the plan 
presented by the South-Sea company. 5 While 
this affair was in agitation, the stock of that 
company rase from one hundred and thirty to 
near four hundred, in consequeuce of the con¬ 
duct of the commons, who Jiad rejected & mo¬ 
tion for a clause iu the bill, to fix what nharc 
ill the capital stock of the company should 
be vested in those proprietors of the annui¬ 
ties who might voluntarily subscritie ; or how 
many year's purchg.se in'money they should re¬ 
ceive in subscribing, at the choice of the pro¬ 
prietors. 

1720. In the house of lords, the bill was 
opposed by lord North and Grey, earl Cowper, 
the dukes of Wharton. Buckingham* ami other 
peers: they affirmed it was calculated for 
enriching a few and impoverishing a great 
number: that it countenanced the fraudulent 
and pernicious practice of stock-jobbing, which 
diverted the genius of the people from trade 
and industry: that it would give foreigners the 
opportunity to double and treble the vast sums 
they had in the public funds; and they would 
be tempted to realize and withdraw their ca¬ 
pital and immense gains to other countries; 
so that Great Britain would be drained of all 
its gold and silver ; that the artificial and pro¬ 
digious rise of the South-Sea stock was a dan¬ 
gerous bait, which might dA^oy many unwary 
people to their ruin, alluring them by a false 
prospect of gain to part with the fruits of their 
industry, to purchase imaginary riches: that 
the addition of above thirty millions capital 
would give such power to the South-Sfa com¬ 
pany, as might endanger the liberties of the 


nation; for by their extensive interest they 
would be able to influence most, if not all the 
elections of the members; and consequently 
over-rule the resolutions of the bouse of com¬ 
mons. Cowper urged, that in all public 
bargains the individuals of the administration 
ought to take care, that they shall be more 
advantageous to the state than to private per¬ 
sons ; but that a contrary method had been 
followed in the contract made with the South- 
Sea company; for, should the stocks be kept 
at the advanced price to which they had been 
raised by the oblique arts of fctock-jobbing, 
either that company or its principal members 
would gain above thirty millions, of which no 
more than one fourth part would be given to¬ 
wards the* discharge of the national debts. He 
apprehended that the re-purchase of annuities 
would meet with insuperable difficulties ; and, 
iu such case, none but a few persons who were 
in the secret, who had bought stocks at a low 
rate, and afterwards sold them at a high ffrice, 
would iu the end be gainers by the project. 
The earl of Sunderland answered their objec¬ 
tions. He declared that those who counte¬ 
nanced the scheme of the South-Sea company, 
had nothing in view but the advantage of the 
nation. He owned that the managers for that 
company had undoubtedly a prospect of pri¬ 
vate gain, either to themselves or to their cor¬ 
poration ; but, he said, when the scheme was 
accepted, neither the one nor the other could 
foresee that the stocks would have risen to 
such a height: that if they had continued H9 
they were, the public would have had the 
-far greater share of the advantage accruing 
from the scheme ; and should they be kept up 
to the present high price, it was but reasona¬ 
ble that the South-Sea company should enjoy 
the profits procured to it by the wise manage¬ 
ment and industry of the directors, which 
would enable it to make large dividends, and 
thereby accomplish the purpose of the scheme. 
The bill passed without amendment or division ; 
and, on the seventh day of April received the 
royal assent. By this act the South-Sea com¬ 
pany was authorized to take in, by purchase 
or subscription, the irredeemable debts of the 
nation, stated at sixteen millions five hundred 
forty-six thousand four hundred eighty-two 
pounds, seven shillings, one penny farthing, at 
suijji times as they should find convenient 
before the first day of March of the ensuing 
year, and without "any compulsion on any of 
the proprietors, at sucl> rates and prices as 
should be agreed upon between the company 
and the respective proprietors. They were like¬ 
wise authorized to take iu all the redeemable 
debts, amounting to the same sum as that 
of the irredeemables, either by purchase, by 
taking subscriptions, or by paying off the cre¬ 
ditors. For the liberty of taking in the na¬ 
tional debts, and increasing their capital stock 
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accordingly, the company consented that their nicated it in a message to the house of com* 
present, and to be increased annuity, should be raons, desiring their concurrence. A bill was 
continued at five per cent, till Midsummer, in immediately passed, enabling his majesty to 
the year on£* thousand seven hundred and grant letters of incorporation to the two com- 
twenty-sevcn; from thence to reduced to panies. It soon obtained the royal assent i 
four per cent, and be redeemable by parliament, and, on the eleventh day of June, an end was 
In consideration of this, and other advantages >put to thejsession. ,Thjfl was the age of inte- 
ex pressed in the act, the company declared rested projects, inspired by a venal spuit of 
themselves willing to make such payments into adventure, the natural consequence lif that 
the receipt of the Exchequer as were specified avarice, fraud? and profligacy, which the 
for the use of the public, to be applied to the monied corporations had introduced. This of 
discharge of the public debts incurred before all others is the most unfavourable sera for an 
Christmas, id the year one thousand seven hun- historian. A reader of sentiment and imagina- 
dred and sixteen. The sums they were obliged tion cannot be entertained or interested by a 
to pay for the liberty of taking in the redeem- dry detail of such transactions as admit of no 
able debts, four years and a half s purchase for warmth, uo colouring, no embellishment, a 
all long and short annuities thatfshould be detail which serves only to exhibit an inani- 
subscribed, and one years purchase for such mate picture of tasteless vice and mean de- 
long annuities as should not be subscribed, generacy. 
amounted on the execution of the act to about 

seven million*. For enabling the company to TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH SWEDEN, 
raise this sum, they were empowered to make 

calls for money from their members; to open By this time an alliance offensive and de¬ 
books of subscription; to grant annuities re- fensive was concluded at Stockholm between 
decmable by the company ; to borrow money king George and the queen of Sweden, by 
upon any contract or bill under their common which his majesty engaged to send a fleet into 
seal, or on thc,credit of their capital stock ; to the Baltic, to act against the czar of Muscovy, 
convert the money demanded of their members in case that monarch should reject reasonable 
into additional stock, without, however, mak- proposals of peace. Peter loudly complained 
ing any addition to the company’s annuities, of the insolent interposition of king George, 
payable out of the public duties. It was alleging that he had failed in his engage- 
enacted, that out of the. first monies arising merits, both as elector of Hanover and king 
from the sums paid by the company into the of (ffeat Hritaiu.^His resident at London pre- 
exchequer, such public debts, carrying interest seated a long memorial on this subject^which 
at five per cent, incurred before the twenty- was answered by the British and Hanoverian 
fifth day of December, in the year one thousand ministry. These recriminations served only 
seven hundred and sixteen, founded upon any to ififlamfc^he difference The czar continued 
former act of parliament, as were now redeem- to prosecute the war,*and |t length concluded 
able, or might be redeemed by the twenty-fifth a peace without a mediator. At the instances, 
day of December, in the jear one thousand however, ofHking George and the regent of 
seven hundred and twenty-two, should be dis- France, a treaty of peace was signed between 
charged in the first place: that then all the the queen of Sweden and the king of Prussia, 
remainder should be applied towards paying off to whom that princess ceded the city of Stetin, 
so much of the. capital stock of the company as the district between the rivers Oder and 
should then carry an iuterest of five per cent. Pehnne, with the isles of Wollin and (Jsedom. 
It was likewise provided, that after Midsum- On the other band, he engaged to join the 
nier, in the year one thousand seven hundred king of Great Britain in his endeavours to 
and twenty-seven, the company should not be effect a peace between Sweden and Denmark, 
paid off iu any sums being less than onj million on condition that the Danish king should 
at a time. restore to queen Ulrica that part of Pomerania 

• which he had seized ; be likewise promised 

CHARTERS granted to thf. ROYAL **o to pay to that queen two millions of rix- 

LONDON ASSURANCE OFFICES.* dollars, in consideration of the cessions she 

• * ‘ had matte. The treaty between Sweden and 

The heads of the Royal-Assurance and Denmark wa^signed at Frederickstadt in the 
Loudon-Assurance companies, understanding month of June, through the mediation of the 
that the civil-list was considerably in arrears; king of Great Britain, who became guarantee 
offered to the ministry six hundred thousand for the Dane's keeping possession of Sleswick. 
pounds towards the discharge of that debt*on He consented, however, to restore the Upper 
condition of their obtaining the king’s charter, Pomerania, the isle of Rugen, the city of 
with a parliamentary sanction, for the estab- Wismar, and whatever he bad taken from 
lishmeni of their respective companies. The Sweden during the war, iu consideration of 
proposal was embraced ; and the king commu- Sweden's renouncing the exemption from toll 
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in the Sound, and the two Belts: and pay¬ 
ing to Denmark six hundred thousand rix- 
dollars. 

THE PRINCE OF HESSE ELECTED KING 
OF SWEDEN. 

c 

Si<a*. John Norris had again sailed to the 
Baltic With a strong squadron, to give weight 
to the king's mediation. When he arrived at 
Copenhagen he wrote a letter to prince Dol- 
gorouki, the czars ambassador at the court of 
Denmark, signifying that he and the king’s 
envoy at Stockholm were vested with full 
powers to act jointly or separately in qua¬ 
lity of plenipotentiaries, in order to effect a 
peace between Sweden and Muscovy, in the 
way of mediation. The prince answered that 
the czar had nothing more at heart than peace 
and tranquillity; and in case his Britannic 
majesty bad any proposals to make to that 
prince, he hoped the admiral would excuse 
him from receiving them, as they might he 
delivered in a much more compendious way. 
The English fleet immediately joined that of 
Sweden as auxiliaries; but they had no oppor¬ 
tunity of acting against the Russian squadron, 
which secured itself in Revel. Ulrica, queen of 
Sweden, and sister to Charles XII. had mar¬ 
ried the prince of Hesse, and was extremely 
desirous that he should be joined with her in 
the administration of the regal power. She 
wrote a separate lettep to <*ach of the Sour 
States? desiring they would confer on hinwthe 
sovereignty; and after some opposition from 
the nobles, he was actually elected king of 
Sweden. He sent one of his gener^l#officers to 
notify his elevatiqnp to tffe czar, who congra¬ 
tulated him upon his accession tgUhe throne: 
this was the beginning of a negotiation which 
ended in peace, and established the tranquillity 
of the North. In the midst of these transac¬ 
tions, king George set out from England for 
his Hanoverian dominions; but, before he de¬ 
parted from Great Britain, he was reconciled 
to the prince of Wales, through the endea¬ 
vours of the duke of Devonshire and Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, who, with earl Cowper, lord Townshend, 
Mr Methuen, and Mr. Pultcuej, were received 
into favour, and re-united with the ministry. 
The earls of Dorset and Bridgewater were pro¬ 
moted‘to the title of dukes; lord viscount 
Castleton was made an earl; Hugh Boscaweu 
was created a baron, aud viscount Faknouth; 
and John Wallop, barou and Viscount Lym- 
ington. 

EFFECTS OF TfcE SOUTH-SEA SCHEME. X 

While the king was involved at Hanover in 
a labyrinth of negotiations, the South-Sea 
scheme produced a kind of national delirium 
in his English dominions. Blunt, the projector, 


had taken the hint of his plan from the famous 
Mississippi seheme formed by Law, which in 
the preceding year had raised sjjch a ferment 
in France, and entailed ruin upon many thou¬ 
sand famili^ of that kingdom. Jn the scheme 
of Law, there was something substantial. An 
exclusive trade to Louisiana promised some 
advantage; though the design was defeated by 
the frantic eagerness of the people. Law him¬ 
self became the dupe of the regent, who trans¬ 
ferred the burden of fifteen hundred millions 
of the king’s debts to the shoulders of the 
subjects: while the prtjector warf sacrificed as 
the scape-goat of the political iniquity. The 
South-Sea scheme promised no commercial 
advantage of any consequence. It was buoyed 
up by notfftng but tbe folly and rapaciousness 
of individuals, which became so blind and ex¬ 
travagant, that Blunt, with moderate talents, 
was able to impose upon the whole nation, and 
make tools of the other directors, to serve his 
own purposes, and those of a few associates. 
When this projector found that the South-Sea 
stock did not rise according to his expectation 
upon the bill's being passed, he circulated a 
report, th^t Gibraltar and Port-Mahon would 
be exchanged for 6ome places, in Peru ; by 
which means the English trade to the South- 
Sea would be protected and enlarged. This 
rumour, diffused by his emissaries, acted like a 
contagion. In five days the directors opened 
their books for a subscription of one million, 
at the rate of three hundre 1 oounds for every 
hundred pounds capital. Persons of all ranks 
crowded to the house in such a manner, that 
the first subscription exceeded two millions 
of original stock. In a few days this stock 
advanced to three hundred and forty pounds ; 
and the subscriptions were sold for double the 
price of the first payment. Without entering 
into a detail of the proceedings, or explaining 
the scandakms arts that were practised to 
enhance the value of the stock, and decoy the 
unwary, we shall only observe, that by the 
promise of prodigious dividends, and other in¬ 
famous arts, the stock was raised to one thou¬ 
sand; and the whole nation infected with the 
spirit of stock-jobbing to an astonishing degree. 
AU distinction of party, religion, sex, charac¬ 
ter, and circumstances, were swallowed up in 
this‘Universal concern, or in some such pecu¬ 
niary project. Exchange-Alley was filled with 
a strange concourse of statesmen and clergy¬ 
men, churchmen, &nd dissenters, whigs and 
tories, physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, and 
even with multitudes of females. All other 
professions and employments were utterly ne¬ 
glected ; and the people’s attention wholly en¬ 
grossed by this and other chimerical schemes, 
which were known by the denomination ut 
bubbles. New companies started up every day 
under the countenance of the prime nobility* 
The prince of Wales was constituted governor 
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of the Welch copper company: the duke of 
Chandos appeared at the head of the York- 
buildings company; the duke of Bridgewater 
formed a third, for building houses* in London 
and Westminster. About an hundred such 
schemes were projected and put in execution, 
to the ruin of many thousands. The sums 
proposed to be raised by these expedients 
amounted to three hundred millions sterling, 
which exceeded the value of all the lands in 
England. The nation was so intoxicated with 
the spirit of adventure, Jhat people became a 
prey to the grossest delusion. An obscure pro¬ 
jector, pretending to have formed a very advan¬ 
tageous scheme, which, however, he did not 
explain, published proposals for a subscription, 
in which he promised, that in one month the 
particulars of his project should be disclosed. 
Jn the mean time be declared that every person 
paying two guineas should be entitled to a sub¬ 
scription for one hundred pounds, which would 
produce that sum yearly. In one forenoon this 
adventurer received a thousand of these sub¬ 
scriptions; and in the evening set out for 
another kingdom. The king, before his depar¬ 
ture, had issued a proclamation against these 
unlawful projects; the lords-justices afterwards 
dismissed all the petitions that had been pre¬ 
sented for charters and patents ; and the prince 
of Wales renounced the company of which he 
had been elected governor. The South-Sea 
scheme raised such a flood of eager avidity and 
extravagant hope, that the majority of the 
directors were swept along with it, even con¬ 
trary to their own sense and inclination; bu( 
Blunt and his accomplices still directed the 
stream. 

The infatuation prevailed till the eightlf day 
of September, when the stock began to fall. 
Then did some of the adventurers awake from 
their delirium. The number of the sellers daily 
increased. On the twenty-ninth day of the 
month, the stock had sunk to one hiftidred and 
fifty: several eminent goldsmiths and bankers, 
who liad leut great sums upon it, were obliged 
to stop payment, and atecond. The ebb of this 
portentous tide was so violent, that it bore 
down every thing in its way; and an infinite 
number of families were overwhelmed with 
ruin. Public credit sustaiffed a terrible shock : 
the nation was thrown into a dangerous fer¬ 
ment ; and nothing was heard but the ravSngs 
of grief, disappointment, and despair. Some 
principal members ot the ministry were deeply 
concerned in these fraudulent transactions: 
when they saw the price of stock sinking daily, 
they employed all their influence with the 
bank to support the credit of the South-Sea 
company. That corporation agreed, though 
with reluctance, to subscribe into the stock of 
the South-Sea company, valued at four hun¬ 
dred per cent, three millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, which the company was to 


repay to the bank on Lady day and Michael* 
inas of the ensuing year. This transaction wa* 
managed by Mr. Robert Walpole, who, with 
; his own hand, wrote the minute of agreement, 
afterwards known by the name of the bunk 
contract. Books were opened at the bank, to 
take in a stfbscription foi^the support of pub¬ 
lic credit: and considerable sums ofifmmey 
were brought im By this expedient the sto*k 
was raised at first, and those who contrived 
it, seized the opportunity to realize. But the 
bankruptcy of goldsmiths aiyl the sword-blade 
company, from the fall of South-Sea stock, 
occasioned such a ruu upon the bank, that 
the money was paid away faster than it could 
be received from the subscription. Then the 
South-Sea stock sunk again; and the directors 
of the bank, finding themselves in danger of 
being involved in that company's ruin, re¬ 
nounced the agreement, which, indeed, they 
were under no obligation to perform, for it was 
drawn up in such a maimer, os to be no more 
than the rough draft of a subsequent agreement, 
without due form, penalty, or clause of obliga¬ 
tion. All expedients having failed, and the 
clamours of the people daily increasing, ex¬ 
presses were despatched to Hanover, represent¬ 
ing the state of the nation, and pressing the 
king to return. He accordingly shortened his 
intended stay in Germany, and arrived in Eng¬ 
land An the eleventh day of November. 

* 

A SECRET COMMITTEE APPOINTED BV 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• 

Tub parliament being assembled on the 
eighth day V December, his majesty expressed 
his concern for the iuiha|*>y turn of affairs, 
which had siTdeeply affected the public credit 
at home: be earnestly desired the commons to 
consider of the most effectual and speedy me¬ 
thods to restore the national credit, and fix it 
upon a lasting establishment. The lower house 
was too much interested in the calamity, to 
postpone the consideration of that subject. 
The members seemed to lay aside all party 
distinctions, and vie with each other in pro¬ 
moting an enquiry, by which justice might be 
done to the injured nation. They ordered the 
directors to produce an account of all their pro¬ 
ceedings. Sir Joseph Jekyll moved, that a select 
committee might be appointed, to examine 
the particulars of this transaction. Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, now paymaster of the forces, observed, 
that such a method would protract the enquiry, 
while the public*redit lay in a bleeding con¬ 
dition, He told the house had formed a 
scheme for restoring public credit; but, before 
he would communicate this plan, desired to 
know, whether the subscriptions of public 
debts and incumbrances, money-subscriptions 
and other contracts made with the South-Sea 
company, should remain in the present states 
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After a warm debate, the question was carried 
in the affirmative, with this addition, 44 Unless 
altered for the ease and relief of the proprietors, 
by a general court of the South-Sea company, 
or set aside in due course of law." Next 
day Walpole produced his scheme, to ingraf^ 
nine millions of South-Sea sto2k into the 
banl^bf England, and the like sum into the 
East-India company, on certain conditions. 
The house voted, that proposals should be re¬ 
ceived from the hank, and those two compa¬ 
nies, on this subject. These being delivered, 
the commons resolved, that an engrossment of 
nine millions of the capital stock of the South- 
Sea company, into the capital stock of the hank 
and East-India company, as proposed by these 
companies, would contribute very much to the 
restoring public credit. A bill upon this reso¬ 
lution was brought in, passed through both 
houses, and received the royal assent. Another 
bill was enacted into a law, for restraining the 
sub governor, deputy-governor, directors, trea¬ 
surer. under-treasurer, cashier, secretary, and 
accomptants, of the South-Sea company, from 
quitting the kingdom, till the end of the next 
session of parliament; and for discovering their 
estates and effects, so as to prevent them from 
being transported or alienated. A committee 
of secrecy was chosen by ballot, to examine all 
the books, papers, and proceedings, relating to 
the execution of (he South-Sea act. 

The lords were not less eager that* the 
commons to prosecutd this enquiry, ttymgh 
divers members in both houses were deeply 
involved «n the guilt and infamy of tile trans¬ 
action. Earl Stanhope said the estates of the 
criminals, yyhether directors or nfit directors, 
ought to be confiscated, to repair the public 
losses. He was seconded by lonjflFlarteret, and 
even by the earl of Sunderland. The duke of 
Wharton declared he would give up the best 
friend he had, should he be found guilty. He* 
oliscrved, that the nation had been plundered 
in a most flagrant and notorious manner; 
therefore, they ought to find out and punish 
the offenders severely, without respect to per¬ 
sons. The sub anti deputy-governors, the di¬ 
rectors and officers of the South-Sea company, 
were examined at the bar of the house. Then 
a bill was brought in, disabling them to enjoy 
any 4 pffice in that company, or in the East- 
India company, or in the bank of England. 
Three brokers were likewise examined, and 
made great discoveries. Knight, the treasurer 
of the South-Sea company, who had been in¬ 
trusted with the secrets ofKhe whole affair, 
thought proper to withdraw himself from the 
kingdom. A proclamation was issued to appife* 
bend him; and another for preventing any of 
the directors from escaping out of the king¬ 
dom. At this period, the secret committee in¬ 
formed the house of commons, that they had 
already discovered a train of the deepest vil- 


! lany and ft'qpd that hell ever contrived to ruin 
a nation, which in due time they would lay 
before the house: in the mean while, they 
thought itjhjghly necessary to secure the per¬ 
sons of some of the directors aud principal 
officers of the South-Sea company, as well as 
to seize their papers. An order was made to 
secure the books and papers of Knight, Surman, 
and Turner. The persons of sir George Caswell, 
sir John Blunt, sir John Lambert, sir John 
Fellows, and Mr. Grigsby, were taken into cus¬ 
tody. Sir Theodore Janssen, Mr. Sawbriilge, 
sir Robert Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, were ex¬ 
pelled the house, and apprehended. Mr. Ais- 
labie resigned his employments of chancellor 
of the exchequer and lord of the treasury; and 
orders were given to remove all directors of the 
South-Sea company from the places they pos¬ 
sessed under the government. 

The lords, in the course of their examina¬ 
tion, discovered that large portions of Sotith- 
Sea stock had been given to several persons 
in the administration and house of commons, 
for promoting the passing of the South-Sea 
act. The house immediately resolved, that 
this practice was a notorious and most dan¬ 
gerous species of corruption : ttiat the directors 
of the South-Sea company haviug ordered great 
quantities of their stock to be bought for the 
service of the company, when it was at a very 
high price, and on pretence of keeping up the 
price of stock; and at the same time several 
of the directors, and other officers belonging 
to the company, having, in a clandestine man¬ 
ner, sold their own stock to the company, 
such directors and officers were guilty of a no¬ 
torious fraud and breach of trust, and their so 
doirfjg tvas one great cause of the unhappy turn 
of affairs, thtft had so much affected public 
credit. Many other resolutions were taken 
against th^jt infamous confederacy, in which, 
however, the innocent were confounded with 
the guiltjf. Sir John Blunt refusing to answer 
certain interrogations, a violent debate arose 
about the manner in which he should be 
treated. The duke oOWharton observed, that 
the government of the best princes was some- 
tijnes rendered intolerable to their subjects by 
bad ministers: he mentioned the example of 
Sejanus, who had lAule a division in the impe¬ 
rial family, and rendered the reign of Claudius 
hateful to the Romans. Earl Stanhope con¬ 
ceiving this reflection wag aimed at him, was 
seized with a transport of anger. He under¬ 
took to vindicate the ministry; and spoke with 
such vehemence as produced a violent head¬ 
ache, which obliged him to retire. He under¬ 
went proper evacuations, and seemed to re¬ 
cover: but, next day, in the evening, became 
lethargic, and being seized with a suffocation, 
instantly expired. The kiug deeply regretted 
the death of this favourite minister, which was 
the more unfortunate, as it happened at such 
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a critical conjuncture; and he appointed lord 
Tow ns bend to fill his place of secretary. Earl 
Stanhope was survived but a few days by the 
other secretary, Mr. Craggs, wlwdied of the 
small-pox on the sixteenth dajn>P February. 
Knight, the cashier of the South-Sea company, 
being seized at Tirlemont, by the vigilance 
of Mr. Gandot, secretary to Mr. Leathes, the 
British resident at Brussels, was confined in 
the citadel of Antwerp. Application was made 
to the court of Vienna, that he should be de¬ 
livered to such persons^as might be appointed 
to receive him: but he had found means to 
interest the states of Brabant iu his behalf. 
They insisted upon their privilege granted by 
charter, that no person apprehended for any 
crime in Brabant should be tried in any other 
country. The house of commons expressed 
their indignation at this frivolous pretence: 
instances were renewed to the emperor: and 
in the mean time Knight escaped from the 
citadel of Antwerp. 

SEVERE RESOLUTIONS AGAINST THE 
SOUTH-SEA COMPANY. 

• 

The # committee of secrecy found, that, be¬ 
fore any subscription could be made, a ficti¬ 
tious stock of five hundred and seventy-four 
thousand pounds had been disposed of, by the 
directors, to facilitate the passing the bill. 
Great part of this was distributed among the 
earl .of Sunderland, Mr. Craggs, senior, the 
dutchess of Kendal, the countess of Platen, 
and her two nieces, Mr. secretary Craggs, and 
Mr. Ai'dabie, chancellor of the exchequer. In 
consequence of the committee's report, the 
house came to several severe, though just,•reso¬ 
lutions against the directors ami officers of the 
South-Sea company; and a bill was prepared for 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers. Mr. Stan¬ 
hope, one of the secretaries of tlie treasury, 
charged in the Report with having large quan¬ 
tities of stock and subscriptions, desired that 
he might have an opportunity to clear himself. 
Ilis request was granted; aud the affair being 
discussed, be was cleared by a majority of three 
voices. Fifty thousand pounds iu &tock had 
been taken by Knight for the use oPthe Ail 
of Sunderlaud. Great of the hou^p en¬ 
tered eagerly into this enquiry; and a violent 
dispute ensued. The-whole strength u£Jthe 
ministry was mustgred iu his defence. The 
majority declared hijn innocent: the nation in 
gein ral was of another opinion. He resigned 
his place of first commissioner in the treasuiy, 
which was bestowed upon Mr. Robert Wal¬ 
pole ; but be still retained the confidence of 
hi* master. With respect to Mr. Aislabie? the 
evidence appeared so strong against him, that 
the commons resolved, he had promoted the 
destructive execution of the South-Sea scheme, 
with a view to his own exorbitant profit, aud 


combined with the directors in their pernicious 
practices to the ruin of public credit. He wa« 
expelled the bouse, aud committed to the 
tower. Mr. Craggs, senior, died of a le¬ 
thargy, before be underwent the censure of 
the house. Nevertheless, they resolved that 
"lie was a notorious accomplice with Robert 
Knight, and some of the directors, in crying 
on their scandqjous practices ; and therefore, 
that all the estate of which he wa9 possessed, 
from the first day of Decemlier in the preceding 
year, should be applied towards the relief of 
the unhappy sufferers in thl* South-Sea com¬ 
pany. 6 The directors, in obedience to the 
orders of the house, delivered in inventories of 
their estates, which were confiscated by act of 
parliament, towards making good the damages 
sustained by the company, after a certain al¬ 
lowance was deducted for each, according to 
his conduct and circumstances. 

1721. The delinquents being thus punished 
by the forfeiture of their fortunes, the house 
converted their attention to means furrepairing 
the mischiefs which the scheme had produced. 
This was a very difficult task, on account of 
the contending interests of those engaged in 
the South-Sea company, which rendered it 
impossible to relieve some but at the expense 
of others. Several wholesome resolutions were 
taken, and presented with an address to the 
king, explaining the motives of their proceed¬ 
ing^ On the twenty-ninth day of July, the 
parliament was firorc^ued for two days only. 
Then his majesty going to the house of peers, 
declared that he had called them together 
again so suddenly, that they might Resume the 
consider<A«nn of the state of public credit. 
The commons imniediatCl^ prepared a bill 
upon the resolutions they had taken. The 
whole capital stock, at the end of the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty, amounted 
to about thirty-seven millions eight huudred 
thousand pounds. The stock allotted to all 
the proprietors did not exceed twenty-four 
millions five hundred thousand pounds: the 
remaining capital stock belonged to the com¬ 
pany iu their corporate capacity. It was the 
profit arising from the execution of the South- 
Sea scheme ; and out of this the bill enacted, 
that seven millions should be paid to the 
public. The present act likewise? directed 
several additions to be made to the stock of 
the proprietors, out of that possessed by the 
compafly in ^Jieir own right: it made a par¬ 
ticular distribution of stock, amounting to two 
millions two hqjidred thousand pounds: and 
upon remitting five millions of the seven to 
be paid to the public, annihilated two millions 
of their capital. It was enacted, that, after 
these distributions, the remaining capital 
stock should be divided among all the pro 
prietors. This dividend amounted to thirty- 
three* pounds six shillings and eight-pence 
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per cent, aud deprived the company of eight 
millions nine hundred thousand pounds. They 
had lent above eleven millions on stock unre¬ 
deemed ; of which the parliament discharged 
all the debtors* upon their paying ten per cent, 
Upon this article the company's loss exceeded 
six millions nine hgndred ttiousqpd pounds;* 
forVqany debtors refused to make any payment. 
The proprietors of the stock loudly complained 
of their being deprived of two millions ; and 
the parliament, in the sequel, revived that sum 
which bad been annihilated. While this affair 


waB.in agitation, petitions from counties, cities. 
and boroughs, in all parts of the kingdom, were 
presented to the house,crying for justice against 
the vjllany of the directors. Pamphlets and 
papers weAOhily published on the same sub¬ 
ject ; so that the whole nation was exasperated 
to the highest pitch of resentment. Neverthe¬ 
less, by the wise and vigorous resolutions of the 
pailiainent, the South-Sea company was soon 
in a condition to fulfil their engagements with 
the public: the ferment of the people subsided ; 
and the credit of the nation was restored. 


NOTES. 


1 OUtittixon. Annul*, Lmuberty. Burebel. 
Ilin. Reg. Tindul. State Trial*. Par¬ 
liament, Boling. Lira of the Admiral*. 

Q* Earl«CoW|»er, lord chancellor, rrrignrd 
the great sea), which waft at fir*t put in 
cmamiftftiun, but afterward* given to lord 
Parker, a* high chancellor. The carl of 
Sunderland was made president of the 
council, and first commissioner of the 
treasury. Lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs 


were ap|tointed secretarial of state. Lord 
Stanhope and lord Cadogau were after¬ 
wards created earls. 

3 This letter is justly deemed a currouu 
ipeciinru of the laconic style, 

“ Sir,— Hfc have taken and deitroyrd 
alt the Spanish ships and vessels which were 
upon the coast; the nfknber as per margin* 
M / am, Ac 

G. WALTON.” 


4 Annals. Corbet. Tiudnl. Historical 
Register. Debates lu T'ftrlic meat, l.ivts 
of the Admirals. 

b Annals Corbet. Historical Register 
Tmdal. Lives of the Adm rals. 

6 Oldmixon, Annals. Iliaioiual Register 
Political State, Debates *■. Parliaim ut. 
Tmdal. 
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BILL AGAINST ATHEISM. 

* 

D URING the infatuation produced by this 
infamous scheme, luxury, vice, and pnK 
fiigacy, increased to a shocking degree of ex¬ 
travagance, The adventurers, intoxicated by 
their imaginary wealth, pahipered themselves 
with the rarest dainties, and the most aapen* 


sive wines that could be imported: they pur¬ 
chased the most sumptuous furniture, equipage, 
and apparel, though without taste or discern¬ 
ment: they indulged their criminal passions 
to the most scandalous excess : their disciurse 
was the language of pride, insolence, and the 
most ridiculous ostentation: they affected to 
scoff at religion and morality! arid even to sat 
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heaven at defiance. The earl of Nottingham 
complained in the house of lords ctf the growth 
of atheism, profaneness, and immorality; and 
a bill was brought in for suppressing^Jblas- 
phemy and profananess. It contit&ied several 
articles seemingly calculated to restrain the 
liberty granted to nonconformists by the laws 
of the last session: for that reason it met with 
violent opposition. It was supported by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Notting¬ 
ham, lords Bathurst and Trevor, the bishops 
of London* Winchester, and Litchfield and 
Coventry. (Jne of theSb said, he verily be¬ 
lieved the present calamity occasioned by the 
South-Sea project was a judgment of God on 
the blasphemy and profaneness of the nation. 
Lord Onslow replied, “ That noble peer must 
then be a great sinner, for he has lost consi¬ 
derably by the Soutli-sea scheme/* The duke 
of Wharton, who had rendered himself famous 
by his wit and profligacy, said he was not in¬ 
sensible of the common opinion of the town 
concerning himself, and gladly seized this op¬ 
portunity of vindicating his character, by de¬ 
claring he was far from being a patron of 
blasphemy, or an enemy to religion. On th^ 
other hand, hr* could not hut oppose the bill, 
because lie conceived it to be repugnant to the 
holy scripture. Then pulling an old family 
bihle from his pocket, he quoted several pas¬ 
sages from the epistles of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; concluding with a desire that the 
bill might be thrown out. The earl of Peter¬ 
borough declared, that though he was for a 
parliamentary king, yet he did not desire to 
have a parliamentary God, or a parliamentary 
religion; and, should the house declare fur 
oue of this kind, he would go to Rorpe, and 
endeavour to be chosen a cardinal; for he had 
rather sit in the conclave than with their lord¬ 
ships upon those terms. After a vehement 
debate, the bill was postponed to a long day, 
by a considerable majority. * 

The season was far advanced before the sup¬ 
plies were granted: and at length they were 
not vdted with that cheerfulness and good 
.jumour which the majority had hitherto ma- 
lifested on such occasions. On the sixteenth 
day of June, the king sent a message to the 
house of commons, importing, that he had 
agreed to pay a subsidy to the crown of Sweden, 
and he hoped they would enable him* to 
make good his engagements. The leaders of 1 
the opposition tooft fire at this intimation. 
They desired to know whether this subsidy, 
amounting to seventy-two thousand pounds, 
was to be paid to Sweden over and above the 
expense of maintaining a strong squadron in 
the Baltic ? Lord Molesworth observed, that, 
by our late conduct, we were become the allies 
of the whole world, and the bubbles of all our 
allies: for we were obliged to pay them well 
for their assistance. He affirmed that the 
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treaties which had been made with Sweden, at 
different 4 times, were inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory : that pur late engagements with tha£ 
crown were contrary to the treaties subsisting 
with Denmark, and directly opjjosite to the 
measures formerly concerted with the czar 
*>f Muscovy k He said, tl^t in order to engage 
the czar to yield what he bad gained ip # the 
course of the war, the king of Prussi^Tought 
to give up Stetift, and the elector of Hanover 
restore Bremen and Verden; that, after all, 
England had no business to intermeddle with 
the affairs of the empire: that we reaped little 
or no advantage by our trade to the Baltic, 
but that of procuring naval stores: he owned 
that hemp was a very ufecessaiy commodity, 
particularly at tills juncture; but he insisted, 
that if due encouragement were given to some 
of our plantations in America, we might be 
supplied from thence at a much cheaper rate 
than from Sweden and Norway. Notwith¬ 
standing these arguments, the Swedish supply 
was granted: and, in about three weeks, their 
complaisance was put to another proof. •They 
were given to understand, by a second message, 
that the debts of the civil list amounted to 
five hundred and fifty thousand pounds; and 
his majesty hoped they would empower him 
to raise that sum upon the revenue, as he pro¬ 
posed it should he replaced in the civil list, 
and reimbursed by a deduction from the sala¬ 
ries and w ages of all officers, as well as from 
the pensions au4 otl^r payments from the 
cro\?n. A hill was prepared for this purpose, 
though^ not without warm opposition; and, 
at the same time, an act passed [of a general 
pardon. Qg the tenth day of August, the king 
closed the session with a speech, in which he 
expressed bis concern for the sufferings of the 
innocent, and a just indignation against the 
guilty, with respect to the South-Sea scheme. 
These professions were judged necessary to 
clear his own character, which had incurred 
the suspicion of some people, who whispered 
that he was not altogether free # from con¬ 
nexions with the projectors of that design; 
that the emperor had, at his desire, refused to 
deliver up Knight; and that he favoured the 
directors and their accomplices. 

ALLIANCE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

Lords Townslicnd and Carteret were now 
appointed secretaries of state: and the earl of 
Hay was vested yith the office of lord privy- 
seal of Scotland. In June the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and Spain was signed at 
Madrid. The contracting parties engaged to 
restore mutually all the effects seized and con¬ 
fiscated on both sides. In particular, the king 
of England promised to restore all the ships of 
the Spanish fleet which had been taken in the 
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Mediterranean, or tbe value of them, if thfy 
were sold. He likewise promised, in a secret 
article, that he would no longer interfere in 
the affairs of Italy: and the king of Spain made 
an absolute cession of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon. At the same time, a defensive alliance 
was concluded between Great Britain, France,* 
ancIHgain. All remaining difficulties were re¬ 
ferred to a congress at Cambay, where they 
hoped to consolidate a general peace, by de¬ 
termining all differences between*the emperor 
and his catholic majesty. In the meantime, the 
powers of Great Bfitain, France, and Spain, en¬ 
gaged, by virtue of the present treaty, to grant 
to the duke of Parma a particular protection 
for the preservation of his territories and rights, 
and for the support of his dignity. It was also 
stipulated, that the states-general should be 
invited to accede to this ailumce. The con¬ 
gress at Cambray was opened: but the demands 
on both sides were so high, that it proved in¬ 
effectual. In the mean time, the peace between 
Russia and Sweden was concluded, on condition 
that *the czar should retain Livonia, Ingria, 
Estonia, part of Carclia, and of the territory 
of Wyburg, Riga,* Revel, and Nerva, in con¬ 
sideration of his restoring part of Finland, and 
paying two millions of rix-ddlars to the king 
of Sweden. The personal animosity subsisting 
between king George and the czar seemed to 
increase. Bastagif, the Russian resident at 
London, having presented a mcmorial^that 
contained some unguarded expressions, was 
ordered to quit the kingdom in a fortnight. 
The czar t published a declaration at* Peters¬ 
burg!), complaining of this outrage, which, he 
said, ought naturally to^have engaged him to 
use reprisals; bul,fas perceived it was done 
without any regard to the concerns of England, 
and only iu favour of the Hanoverian interest, 
lie was unwilling that the English nation should 
suffer for a piece of injustice in which they had 
no share. lie, therefore, granted to them all 
manner oj> security, and free liberty to trade 
in all lus dominions. To finish this strange 
tissue of negotiations, king George concluded 
a treaty with the Moors of Africk, against 
which the Spaniards loudly exclaimed. 

PLAGUE AT MARSEILLES. 

In the course of this year, pope Clement XI. 
died: and the princess of Wales was delivered 
of a prince, baptized by the naqpe of tVilliain- 
Augustus, the late duke of Cumberland. A 
dreadful plague raging at Marseilles, a procla¬ 
mation was published, forbidding any person 
to come into England, from any part of Franbe 
between the Bay of Biscay and Dunkirk, with¬ 
out certificates of health. Other precautions 
were taken to guard against contagion. An 
act of parliament bad passed in the preceding 
session, for the prevention of infection, by 


building pest-houses, to which all infected 
persons, and all persons of an infected family, 
should be conveyed: and, by drawing trenches 
and lines found any city, town, or place in¬ 
fected. The king, in his speech at opening tbe 
session of parliament, on the nineteenth day 
of October, intimated the pacification of the 
north, by the conclusion of the treaty between 
Muscovy and Sweden. He desired the house 
of commons to consider means for easing the 
duties upon the imported commodities used in 
the manufactures of the kiugdom 4 He observed, 
that the nation might be supplied with naval 
stores from our own colonies in Norlh-Anierica; 
and that their being employed in this useful 
and advantageous branch of commerce would 
divert them from setting up manufactures 
which directly interfered with those of Great 
Britain. He expressed a desire that, with 
respect to the supplies, his people might reap 
some immediate benefit from the present; cir¬ 
cumstances of affairs abroad: and he earnestly 
recommended to their consideration, means for 
preventing the plague, particularly by providing 
against the practice of smuggling. 

* 

DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
ABOUT MR. LAW. 

One of the first objects that attracted the 
attention of the upper house was the case of 
John Law, the famous projector. The resent- 
ment of the people on account of his Missis¬ 
sippi scheme had obliged him to leave France. 
He retired to Italy; and was said to have visited 
the pretender at Rome. From thcncc he re¬ 
paired to Hanover; and returned to Eugland 
from the Baltic, in the fleet commanded by sir 
John Norris. The king favoured him with a 
private audience: he kept open house, and was 
visited by great, numbers of persons of the first 
quality. tarl Couinsby represented in the 
house of lards that lie could not but entertain 
some jealousy of a person who had done so 
much mischief iu a neighbouring kingdom; 
who, being immensely rich, might do a great 
deal more hurt here, by tampering with those 
who were grown desperate, in consequence of 
b£ing involved in the calamity occasioned by 
the jatal intimation of his pernicious projects. 
He observed, that this person was tbe more dan- 
geitms, as he had renounced his natural affec¬ 
tion to his country^his allegiance to his lawful 
sovereign, and his religiog, by turning Roman 
catholic. Lord Carteret replied, that Mr. Law 
had, many years ago, the misfortune to kill 
a gentleman in a duel; hut, having at last re¬ 
ceived the benefit of the king's clemency, anc 
th£ appeal lodged by the relations of the de¬ 
ceased being taken off, be was come over to 
plead bis majesty’s pardon. He said there was 
no law to keep an Englishman out of his coun¬ 
try ; anfl, as Mr. Law was a subject of Great 
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Britain, it was not even in the king's power to ! infection. Earl Cowper represented, that the 


hinder him from coming over. After some dis* 
pute, the subject was dropped, and this great 
projector pleaded his pardon in the king’s- 
bench, according to the usual form* 

SENTIMENTS OF SOME LORDS TOUCH- 
1NG THE WAR. 

The ministry had by this time secured such 
a majority in both houses, as enabled them to 
carry any pqjnt without the least difficulty. 
Some chiefs of the opposition they had brought 
over to their measures, and among the rest 
lord Harcourt, who was created a viscount, 
and gratified with a pension of four thousand 
pounds. Nevertheless they could not shut the 
mouths of the minority, who still preserved the 
privilege of complaining. Great debates were 
occasioned by the navy-debt, which was iu- 
crersed to one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds. Some members in both houses af¬ 
firmed, that such extraordinary expense could 
not be for the immediate service of Great 
Britain; but, in all probability, for the pre¬ 
servation of foreign acquisitions. The ministers 1 
answered, that near two-thirds of the navy 
debts were contracted in the late reign; and 
the parliament acquiesced in this declaration: 
but in reality, the navy-debt had been unne¬ 
cessarily increased, by keeping seamen in pay 
during the winter, and sending fleets to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic, in order to sup¬ 
port the interests of Germany. The duke of 
Wharton moved that the treaty with Spain 
might be laid before the house. The earl of 
Sunderland said it contained a secret article 
which the king of Spain desired might i*>t be 
made public, until after tlie treaty of Cambray 
should be discussed. The question was put, 
and the dukes motion rejected. The earl of 
Strafford asserted, that as the war with Spain 
had been undertaken without necessity or just 
provocation, so the peace was concluded with¬ 
out any benefit or advantage; that, contrary 
to the law' of nations, the Spanish fleet had 
been attacked without any declaration of war; 
even while a British minister and a secretary 
of state were treating amicably at*Madrid: 
that the war was neither just nor politic, ^ince 
it interrupted one of the most valuable branches 
of the English commerce, at a time whetf the 
nation groaned my}er the pressure of heavy 
debts, incurred by the former long, expensive 
war. He, therefore, moved for an addre^ to 
his majesty, desiring that the instructions given 
to sir George Byng, now lord Torrington, 
should be laid before the house. This motion 
being likewise, upon the question, rejected, a 
protest was entered. They voted an address, 
however, to know in what manner the king had 
disposed of the ships taken from the Spaniards. 
Demies arose also from the bill to prevent 


removal of persons to a la 2 arct., or pest-house, 
by order of the government, and the drawing 
lines and trenches round places infected, were 
powers unknown to the British constitution; 
inconsistent with the lenity of a free govern* 
Snent, such 41 s could nevenbe wisely or usefully 
put in practice; the more odious, bee ajj iff co¬ 
pied from the arbitrary government of France; 
and impracticable, except by military compul¬ 
sion. These obnoxious clauses were accordingly 
repealed, though not without great opposition. 
Indeed, nothing can be mdte absurd than a 
constitution that will not admit <M just and 
necessary laws and regulations to prevent tlie 
dire consequences of the worst of all calamities. 
Such reltrictions, instead of favouring the le¬ 
nity of a free government, would be the most 
cruel imposition that could be laid on a free 
people, as it would act in diametrical opposi¬ 
tion to tlie great principle of society, which is 
the preservation of the individual. 

• 

PETITION OF THE QUAKERS! 

The quakers having presented a petition to 
the house of commons, praying that a bill 
might be brought in for omitting in their 
solemn affirmation the words “ In the presence 
of Almighty God,” the house complied with 
their request: but the bill gave rise to a warm 
debqfe among the peers. Dr. Atterbury, bishop 
of Rochester, salfl he*hd not know why such 
a distinguishing mark of indulgence should he 
allowed* to a set of people who v^re hardly 
Christians. He was supjiorted by the arch¬ 
bishop of^ork, the qprl of Strafford, and lord 
North and Grey. \ petition was presented 
against the bill by the London clergy, who 
expressed a serious concern lest the minds of 
good men should be grieved and wounded, and 
the enemies of Christianity triumph, when they 
should see such condescension xnadc by a Chris¬ 
tian legislature to a set of men w ? ho renounce 
the divine institutions of Christ; particularly 
that by which the. faithful are initiated into his 
religion, and denominated Christians. The pe¬ 
tition, though presented by the archbishop of 
York, was branded by the ministry as a sedi¬ 
tious libel, and rejected by the majority. Then, 
upon a motion by the carl of Sunderland, the 
house resolved, that such lords as might enter 
protestations with reasons, should do it before 
two o'clock #u the next sitting day, and sign 
them before the house rises. Tlie supplies 
being granted, and the business of the session 
despatched as the court was pleased to dictate, 
on the seventh day of March the parliament 
•vas prorogued. In a few days it was dissolved, 
and another convoked by proclamation. 1 In 
the election of memters for the new parlia¬ 
ment, the ministry exerted itself with such 
success, us returned a great majority in the 
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bouse of commons! extremely well adapted for 
all the purposes of an administration.* 

1722. In the beginning of May, the king is 
said to have received from the duke of Orleans 
full and certain information of a fresh conspi¬ 
racy formed against his person and government. 
A camp was immediately formed in Hyde* 
Panic All military officers were ordered to 
repair to their respective commands. Lieute¬ 
nant-general Macartney was despatched to Ire¬ 
land, to bring over some troops from that 
kingdom. Some suspected persons were appre¬ 
hended in Scotland : the states of Holland were 
desired tofthave their auxiliary or guarantee 
troops in readiness to be embarked; and colonel 
Churchill was sent to the court of France with 
a private commission. The apprehension raised 
by this supposed plot affected the public credit. 
South-Sea stock began to fall; and crowds of 
people called in their money from the bank. 
Lord Townsbend wrote a letter to the mayor 
of Loudon, by the king's command, signifying 
ljis majesty’s having received unquestionable 
advic&s, that several of his subjects had entered 
into a wicked conspiracy, in concert with trai¬ 
tors abroad, for raising a rebellion in favour of 
a popish pretender; but that he was firmly 
assured the authors of it neither were nor would 
be supported by any foreign power. This letter 
was immediately answered by an affectionate 
address from the court of aldermen; and the 
example of London was followed by many 
other cities and boroughs. The king had de¬ 
termined to visit Hanover, and actually settled 
a regency, in which the prince of Whiles was 
not included: but now this intended journey 
was laid aside; the court was lftmoved to 
Kensington, and. ttie prince retired to Rich¬ 
mond. The bishop of kochestcr-having oeen 
seized, with his papers, was examined before 
a committee of the council, who committed 
him to the tower for high-treason. The earl 
of Orreiy, lord North and Grey, and Mr. Cock- 
ran, and Mr. Smith, from Scotland, and 
Mr. Christopher Layer, a young gentleman of 
the Temple, were confined in the same place. 
Mr. George Kelly, an Irish clergyman, Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Cotton of Huntingdonshire, Mr. Bingley, 
Mr. Fleetwood, Neynoe, an Irish priest, and se¬ 
veral persons, were taken into custody; an# 
Mr, Shippen’s house was searched. After bishop 
Atterbury had remained a fortnight in the 
tower,, sir Constantine Phipps presented a pe¬ 
tition to the court at the Old jtailey? in the 
name of Mrs. Morris, that prelate’s daughter, 
praying that, in consideration of the bishop's 
ill state of health, he might be either brought 
to a speedy trial, bailed, or discharged: bu^ 
this was over-ruled. The churchmen through 
the whole kingdom were filled with indignation 
at the confinement of a bishop, which ttyey 
said was an outrage upon the church of Eng¬ 
land, and the episcopal order. Far from 


concealing their sentiments on this subject, 
the cleigy ventured to offer up public prayers 
for bis health, in almost all the churphes and 
chapels of London and Westminster. In the 
mean time, the king attended by the prince of 
Wales, made a summer progress through the 
western counties. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 

The new parliament being assembled on 
the ninth day of October, his majesty made 
them acquainted witfi the nature of the con 
spiracy. He said the conspirators had, by theit 
emissaries, made the strongest instances for 
succours from foreign powers; but were dis¬ 
appointed in their expectations. That, never 
| theless, confiding in their numbers, they had 
resolved once more, upon their own .strength, 
to attempt the subversion of his government. 
He said they had provided considerable fums 
of money, engaged great numbers of officers 
from abroad, secured large quantities of arms 
and ammunition ; ami, had not the plot been 
timely discovered, the whole nation, and par¬ 
ticularly the city of London, would have been 
involved in blood and confusion* He expatiated 
upon the mildness and integrity of his own 
government; and inveighed against the in¬ 
gratitude, the implacability, and madness of 
the disaffected, concluding, with an assurance, 
that he would steadily adhere to the constitu¬ 
tion in church and state, and continue to make 
the laws of the realm the rule and measure of 
all his actions. Such addresses were presented 
by both houses, as the fears and attachment of 
the majority may be supposed to have dictated 
on such an occasion. A bill was brought into 
the house of lords, for suspending the liabeas- 
corpus act for a whole year; but they were 
far from being unanimous in agreeing to such 
an unusuallength of time. My this suspension 
they, in effect, vested the ministry with a dic¬ 
tatorial power over the liberties of the people. 

DECLARATION OF THE PRETENDER. 

The opposition in the house of commons 
w4s so violent, that Mr. Robert Walpole found 
it necessary to alarm their apprehensions by 
a dreadful story of a design to seize the bank 
aiwt exchequer, and to proclaim the pretender 
on the Royal Exchange. Their passions being 
ihflamed by this ridiculous artifice, they passed 
the bill, which immediately received the royal 
assent. The duke of Norfolk being brought 
from Bath, was examined before the council, 
and committed to the Tower, on suspicion o 
high-treason. On the sixteenth day of No 
vember, the king sent to the house of peers 
the original and printed copy of a declaration 
signed by the pretender. It was dated at 
Lucca, on the twentieth day of September, in 
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the present year, and appeared to be a pro¬ 
posal addressed to the subjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as well a9 to all foreign princes 
and states. In this paper, the chevalier de 
St. George, having mentioned tb% late vio¬ 
lation of the freedom of elections, conspiracies 
invented to give a colour to new oppressions, 
infamous informers, and the state of proscrip¬ 
tion in which he supposed every honest man 
to be, very gravely proposed, that if king 
George would relinquish to him the throne of 
Great Britain, he would, in return, bestow 
upon him the'titlc of kiftg in his native domi¬ 
nions, and invite all other states to confirm "it: 
he likewise promised to leave to king George 
his succession to the British dominions secure, 
whenever, in due course, his natural right 
should take place. The lords unanimously 
resolved, that this declaration was a false, in¬ 
solent, aild traitorous libel; and ordered it to 
be burned at the Royal Exchange. The com¬ 
mon! concurred in these resolutions. Both 
houses joined in an address, expressing their 
utmost astonishment and indignation at the 
surprising insolence of the pretender; and 
assuring his majesty, they were determined to 
support his l\t\g to the crown with their lives 
and fortunes. The commons prepared a bill 
for raising one hundred thousand pounds upon 
the real and personal estates of all papists, 01 
persons educated in the popish religion, to¬ 
wards defraying the expenses occasioned by 
the late rebellion and disorders. This bill, 
though strenuously opposed by some moderate 
members, as a species of persecution, was sen* 
up to the house of lords, together with an** 
other, obliging all persons, being papists, In 
Scotland, and all persons in Great Britain, 
refusing or neglecting to take the oaAis ap¬ 
pointed for the security of the king's person 
and government, to register their names and 
real estates. Both these bills passed through 
the upper house without amendments, uid 
received the royal sanction. 

REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

Mb. Layer being brought to his trial at the 
king's bench, on the twenty-first day* of N&- 
veml>er, was convicted of having enlisted men 
for the pretender s service, in order to stir up 
a rebellion, and received sentence of de<fth. 
He was reprieved for some ^me, and examined 
by a committee of tlic house of commons: but 
be either could not, or would not, discover the 
particulars of the conspiracy, so that be suf¬ 
fered death at Tyburn, and his head w^s fixed 
up at Temple-bar. Mr. Pulteney, chairman of 
the committee, reported to the house, tfrat, 
from the examination of Layer and others, a 
design had been formed by persons of figure 
and distinction at home, in conjunction with 
traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on 


the throne of these realms: that their first in¬ 
tention was to procure a body of foreign troops 
to invade the kingdom at the time of the late 
elections; but that the conspirators being dis¬ 
appointed in this expectation, resolved to make 
an attempt at the time that it was generally 
believed ticking intend**! to go to Hanover, 
by the belp of Buch officers and soldi^wwas 
could pass into England unobserved, from 
abroad, under tfic command of the late duke 
of Ormond, who was to have landed in the 
river with a great quantity of arms, provided 
in Spain for that purpose; at which time the 
tower was to have been seized. That this 
scheme being also defeated by the vigilance of 
the govAument, they deferred their enterprise 
till the breaking up of the camp; and, in the 
mean time, employed their agents to corrupt 
and seduce the officers and soldiers of the 
army: that it appeared from several letters and 
circumstances, that the late duke of Ormond, 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, lords 
North and Grey, and the bishop of Hoehe$ter t 
were concerned in this conspiracy; that*theii 
acting agents were Christopher Layer 1 and 
John Plunket, who travelled together to Rome • 
Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, 
conjuring clergymen, Neynoe the Irish priest, 
who by this time was drowned in the river 
Thames, in attempting to make his escape 
from the messengers house, Mrs. Spilman, 
alias Yallop, and John Sample. 

t • 

RILfi of PAINS and PENALTIES against 
the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 

This pretended conspiracy, in all likelihood, 
extended no farther ttikn th% first rudiments of 
a design that was never digested into any re¬ 
gular form; otherwise the persons said to be 
concerned in it must have been infatuated to 
a degree of frenzy: for they were charged 
with having made application to the regent of 
France, who was well known to be intimately 
connected with the king of Great Britain. The 
house of commons, however, resolved, that it 
was a detestable and horrid conspiracy for 
raising a rebellion, seizing the tower and tbe 
city of London, laying violent hands U|K>n the 
persons of his most sacred majesty and the 
prince of Wales, in order to subvert our pre¬ 
sent happy establishment in church and state, 
hy placing a popish pretender upon the throne* 
that it wtes foryped and carried on by persons of 
figure and distinction, and their agents and in¬ 
struments, in conjunction with traitors abroad. 
Bills were brought in, and passed, for inflicting 
pains and penalties against John Plunket and 
George Kelly, who were by these acts to be 
kept in c'osc custody during his majesty’s 
pleasure, in any prison in Great Britain; and 
that they should not attempt to escape on pain 
I of death, to be inflicted upon them and their 
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assistants. Mr. Yonge made a motion for a bill the bill was necessity: but that, for his part, he 
of the same nature against the bishop of Ro- saw no necessity that could justify such uupre- 
chester. This was immediately brought into cedented and such dangerous proceedings, as 
the house, though sir William Wyndham af- the conspiracy had above twelve months before 
firmed there was no evidence against him but been happily discovered, and the effects of it 
conjectures and hearsay. 3 The bishop wrote prevented: that, besides the intrinsic weight 
a letter.to the speaker, importing, that though and strength of the government, the hands of 
capacious of his own innocence, lie should de- those at the helm had been still further for* 
cline*giviiig the house any trouble that day, tified by the suspension of the habeas corpus 
contenting himself with thb op|K>rtunity of Act, and the additional troops which had been 
making his defence before another, of which raised. He said the known rules of evidence, 
he had the honour to be a member. Counsel as laid down at first, and established by the 
being heard for Ahe bill, it was committed to law of the laud, werfc the birth-right of every 
a grand committee on the sixth day of April, subject in the nation, and ought to he con- 
when the majority of the tory members quitted stantly observed, not only in the inferior courts 
the house. It was then moved, that t#ke bishop of judicature, but also in both houses of par- 
should be deprived of his office and benefice, liament, till altered by the legislature: that 
and banished the kingdom for ever. Mr. Law- the admitting of the precarious and un- 
son and Mr. Oglethorpe spoke in his favour. certaiu evidence of the clerks of the Dost-office 
1723. The bill being passed, and sent up to was a very dangerous precedent. In former 
the lords, the bishop was brought to his trial times (said he) it was thought very grievous 
before them on the ninth of May. Himself that in capital cases a man should he affected 
and his counsel having been heard, the lords by similitude of hands; but here the rase is 
proceeded to consider the articles of the bill, much worse, since it is allowed that the clerks 
When they read it a third time, a motion was of the post-office should carry the similitude 
made to pass it, and then a long and warm of hands four months in their minds. He 
debate ensued. Earl Paulet demonstrated the applauded the bishop's noble deportment, 
danger and injustice of swerving in such an in declining to answer before the house of 
extraordinary manner from the fixed rules of commons, whose proceedings in this unprece- 
evidence. The duke of Wharton, having sum- dented manner, against a lord of parliament, 
nied up the depositions, and proved the in- was such an encroachment cm the prero- 
sufficicticy of them, concluded with saying, gativc of the peerage, that if they submitted 
that, let the consequences what they \?ould, to it, by passing the bill, they might be termed 
he hoped such a hellish stain would tiever the last of BritisVi peers, for giving up their 
sully the lustre and glory of that illustrious ancient privileges. The other party were not 
bouse as^.o condemn a inan without the least ‘so solicitous, about answering reasous, as eager 
evidence. Lord Bathurst spfike /'gainst the to put the question, when the bill passed, and 
bill with equal strength and eloquence. He a protest was entered. By this act the bishop 
said, if such extraordinary proceedings were was deprived of all offices, benefices, and tlig- 
eountenanced, he saw nothing remaining for uities, and rendered incapable of enjoying any 
him and others to do, but to retire to their for the fulurc: he was banished the realm, 
country houses, and there, if possible, quietly and subjected to the pains of death in case 
enjoy their estates within their own families, he should return, as were all persons who 
since the least correspondence, the least inter- should correspond with him during his exile, 
repled letter, might be made criminal. He Dr. Friend, the celebrated physician, who was 
observed, that cardinal Mazarin boasted, that a member of the house of commons, and 
if he had hut two lines of auy man’s writing he had exerted himself strenuously in behalf of 
could, by meaps of a few circumstances, at- the bishop, was now taken into custody, o \ 
tested by witnesses, deprive him of his life at suspicion of treasonable practices, 
his pleasure. Turning to the bench of bishops, 

who had been generally unfavourable to PROCEEDINGS acainst those concerned 
Dr. Atterbury, he said he could hardly account • in the LOTTERY AT HARBURGH. 
for the inveterate hatred and malice some per- * m 

sons bore the learned and ingenious bishop of The next object that*'excited the resent- 
Rochester, unless they were intoxicated with meat of the commons Was the scheme of a 
the infatuation of some sa^ge Indians, who lottery, to be drawn at Harburgh, in the king’s 
believe they inherited not only the spiels, but German dominions. The bouse appointed a 
even the abilities of any great enemy whom committee to enquire into this and other 
they had killed in battle. The hill was sup- lotteries at that time on foot in Loudon. The 
ported hy the duke of Argyle, the earl of Sea- scheme was published, on pretence of raising a 
held, and* lord Lechmerc, which last was an- subscription for maintaining a trade between 
swt-red by carl Cowper. This nobleman observed Great Britain and tbe king’s territories on tbe 
that the strongest argument urged in behalf of I Elbe: but it was a mysterious scene of iniquity, 
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which the committee, with all their penetra¬ 
tion, could not fully discover. They reported, 
however, that it was an iufamoua, fraudulent 
undertaking, whereby many unwary persons 
had been drawn in, to their great loss: that 
the manner of carrying it on had neen a ma¬ 
nifest violation of the laws of the kingdom : 
that the managers and agents of this lottery 
had, without any authority for so doing, made 
use of his majesty’s royal name, thereby to give 
countenance to the infamous project, and in¬ 
duce his majesty’s subjects to engage or be 
concerned therein. AJt>ill was brought in to 
suppress this lottery; and to oblige the ma¬ 
nagers of it to make restitution of the money 
they had received from the contributors. At 
the same time the house resolved, That John 
lord viscount Barrington had befti notoriously 
guilty of promoting, abetting, and carrying 
on their'frandulent undertaking ; for which 
offence he should be expelled the house. The 
court, of Vienna having erected an East-India 
company at Ostend, upon a scheme formed 
by one (Jolebrook, an English merchant, sir 
Nathaniel Gould represented to the house of 
commons, the great detriment which the 
English East-India company had already re¬ 
ceived, and vfere likely further to sustain, 
by this Ostend company. The house imme¬ 
diately resolved, That for the subjects of this 
kingdom to subscribe, or be concerned in 
encouraging any subscription, to promote an 
East-lndia company now erecting in the 
Austrian Netherlands, was a high crime aud 
misdemeanor; and a law was enacted for pre¬ 
venting British subjects from engaging iy 
that enterprise. By another act, relating to 
the South-Sea company, the two millions of 
stock which had been annihilated were fttlved, 
added to the capital, and divided among the 
proprietors. A third law passed, for the more 
effccAal execution of justice a part of 
Southwark, called the Mint, where a great 
number of debtors bad taken sanctuary, on 
the supposition that it was a privileged place. 
On the twenty-seventh day of May the session 
was closed, with a speech that "breathed nothiug 
but panegyric, acknowledgment, and affection 
to a parliament which had complied with all 
his majesty’s wishes. * 

• 

AFFAIRS OF THE CONTINENT. m 

• 

His majesty, having ennobled the son of 
Mr. Robert Walpole, iu consideration of the 
father’s services, made a good number of churc h 
promotions. He admitted the imprisoned lords 
aud gentlemen to bail; granted a pardon to 
lord Bolingbroke; and ordered the bishog of 
Rochester to be conveyed to the continent. 
Then he himself set out for Hanover, leaving 
the administration of his kingdoms in the 
bands of a regency, lord Harcourt being oue 
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of the justices. The king was attended by the 
‘two secretaries, lords Townshend and Carteret, 
who where counted able negotiators. The 
affairs of the continent had begun to take a 
new turn. The interests and connexions of 
the different princes were become perplexed 
^md embarrassed; and king George resolved to 
unravel thdln by dint of negotiation. Under¬ 
standing that a treaty was on the carjfet be¬ 
tween the czat and the king of Sweden, 
favourable to the duke of Holstein’s preten¬ 
sions to Slcswick, the possession of which the 
elector of Hanover had guaranteed to Den¬ 
mark, his majesty begau to be iu pain for 
Bremen and Verden. The regent of France 
and the king of Spain had now compromised 
all differences; and their reconciliation was 
cemented by a double marriage between 
Philip’s sons ami the regent's daughters. The 
former proposed new treaties to England; hut 
insisted upon the restitution of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon, as well as upon the king’s openly 
I declaring against the Ostend company. His 
Britannic majesty was apprehensive, *thaf, 
should the emperor be hard pressed on that 
subject, he might join the czar and the king 
of Sweden, and promote their designs iu favour 
of the duke of Holstein. On the other band, 
all the Italian powers exclaimed against the 
treaty of London. The pope had protested 
against any thing that might have been de¬ 
cided at Canibray to the prejudice of his right. 
Memorials to th^ same effect had been pre¬ 
sented by the king of Sardinia, the dukes of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. France and 
Spain w*re incline^ to support these potentates 
against the house of Austria. Europe seemed 
to be on tte eve of a»new war. King George 
was entangled m such a vanety of treaties and 
interests, that he knew not well how to extri¬ 
cate himself from the troublesome engage¬ 
ments he had contracted. By declaring for 
the emperor, he must have countenanced 
the new establishment at Ostend, which was 
so prejudicial to his British subjects, and in¬ 
curred the resentment of France, Spain, and 
their allies of Italy. In renouncing the iu 
terest of the emperor, be would have exposed 
his German dominions. In vain he exhorted 
the emperor to relax in his disputes with Spain, 
aud give up the Ostend company, which was 
so detrimental and disagreeable to his faithful 
allies: the court of Vienna promised in general 
to observe the treaties which it had concluded, 
but declined mitering into any particular dis¬ 
cussion ; so that all bis majesty’s endeavours 
issued in cont rafting closer connexions with 
Prussia and Denmark. All those negotiations 
carried on, all those treaties concluded by king 
George, with almost every prince and state in 
Christendom, which succeeded one another so 
fast, and aopcar, at first view, so intricate and 
unaccountable, were founded upon two simple 
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and natural principles, namely, the desire of 
ascertaining his acquisitions as elector of Hkn * 
over, and his resolution to secure himself 
against the disaffection of his British subjects, 
as well as the efforts of the pretender. 

CLAMOUR IN IRELAND ON,ACCOUNT 
OF WOOD’S COINAGE. 

Great-Britain at this period enjoyed pro¬ 
found tranquillity. Ireland was a little ruffled 
by an incident which seemed to have been mis¬ 
represented to the people of that kingdom. 
William Wood had obtaiued a patent for fur¬ 
nishing Ireland with copper currency, in which 
it. was deficient. A great clamour was raised 
against this coin. The parliament of that 
kingdom, which met in September, resolved, 
That it would be prejudicial to the revenue, 
destructi\e of trade, and of dangerous conse¬ 
quence to the rights of the subject: that the 
patent had been obtained by misrepresentation: 
that the half-pence wanted weight: that, even 
if the terms of the patent had been complied 
with, v there would have been a great loss to the 
nation; that granting the power of coinage 
to a private person had ever been highly pre¬ 
judicial to the kingdom, and would at all times 
be of dangerous consequence. Addresses from 
both houses were presented to the king on this 
subject. The affair was referred to the lords 
of the privy council of England. They jus¬ 
tified the conductor the patentee, upon tfie rc- 
portof sir Isaac Newton and other officers of 
the Mint, who had made an assay ami trial of 
Wood’s jiklf-pencc, and found he had complied 
with the terms of the patent* Tljfty declared 
that this ciirreney^cxceeded in goodness, fine¬ 
ness, and value of metiri, all the copper money 
which had been coined for Ireland, in the reigns 
of king Charles II. king James II. king William 
and queen Mary. The privy-council likewise 
demonstrated, that bis majesty’s predecessors 
had always exercised the undoubted preroga¬ 
tive of granting patents for copper coinage in 
Ireland to private persons : that none of these 
patents bad been so beneficial to the kingdom 
as this granted to William Wood, who had 
not obtained it in an unprecedented manner, 
but after a refereucc to the attorney and 
solicitor-general, and after sir Isaac Newton 
had ? *een consulted in every particular: finally, 
th#-y proved, by a great number of witnesses, 
that there was a real want of such money in 
Ireland. Notwithstanding this decision, the 
ferment of the Irish nation was industriously 
kept up by clamour, pamphlets, papers, and lam¬ 
poons, writteiiby dean Swift and other authors; 
so that Wood voluntarily reduced his coinage 
from the value of one hundred thousand to 
forty thousand pounds- Thus the noise was 
silenced. The commons of Ireland passed an 
net, for accepting the affirmation of the quakers 


instead of an oath; and voted three hundred 
and forty thousand pounds towards discharging 
the debt of the nation, which amounted to 
about double that sum. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

In the month of October, England lost a 
worthy nobleman in the death of earl Cowper, 
who had twice discharged the office of lord 
chancellor, with equal discernment and in¬ 
tegrity. He was profoundly skilled in the laws 
of his country; in his apprehension quick and 
peuetrating; in his judgment clear and deter¬ 
minate. He possessed a manly eloquence; his 
manner was agreeable, and his dpportment 
graceful. This year was likewise remarkable 
for the death of the duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, who, since the decease of Louis XIV. 
had ruled that nation with the most absolute 
authority. He was a prince of taste and spirit, 
endowed with shining talents for empire, which 
he did not fail to display, even in the midst of 
effeminate pursuits and idle debauchery. From 
the infirm constitution of the infant king, he 
had conceived hopes of ascending the throne, 
and taken his measures accordingly; but the 
young monarch’s health began to be established, 
and all the duke’s schemes were defeated by an 
apoplexy, of which he died, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, after having nominated the duke 
of Bourbon as prime-minister. King George 
immediately received assurances of the good 
disposition of the French court, to cultivate 
and eveu improve the good, understanding so 
happily established between France and Great 
Britain. The king arrived in England on the 
eighteenth day of December: and on the ninth 
day ofJanuary the parliament was assembled. 
His majesty, in his speech, recommended to 
the commons the care of the public debt^ and 
he expressed his satisfaction at seeii* the 
sinking fund improved aud augmented, so as 
to put the debt r of the natiou into a method of 
being speedily aud gradually discharged. 

AN ACT FOR LESSENING THE PUBLIC 
DEBTS. 

i • • 

This was the repeated theory of patriotism,' 
whfch unhappily for the subjects, was nevei 
rci^iced to practice: not but that a beginning 
of Such a laudable work was made in this very 
session, by an act fdr lessening t Jje public debts. 
This law provided that the annuities at five per 
cent, charged on the general fund by A former 
act, except such as had been subscribed into 
the South-Sea, together with the unsubscribed 
bls\pks of the lottery in the year one thousand 
spven hundred and fourteen, should be paid off 
at Lady-day of the year next ensuing, with the 
money arising from the sinking fund. The 
ministry, however, did not persevere" in this 
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path of prudent economy. The commons 
granted all the supplies that were demanded. 
They voted ten thousand seamen ; and the ma¬ 
jority, though not without violent opposition, 
agreed to maintain four thousaiiffeadditional 
troops, which had been raised in the preceding 
year: so that the establishment of the land- 
forces amounted to eighteen thousand two 
hundred and sixty-four. The expense of the 
year was defrayed by a land-tax and malt-tax. 4 
The commons having despatched the supply, 
took into consideration a grievance arising 
from protections granted by foreign ministers, 
peers and members of parliament, under which 
profligate persons used to screen themselves 
from the prosecution of their just neditors. 
The commons resolved, That all protections 
granted by members of that house should be 
declared void, and immediately withdrawn. 
The lords made a declaration to the same 
purpose, with an exception to menial servants, 
and those nee r sarily employed about the es¬ 
tates of peers. J 1724. On the twenty-fourth 

day of April, his majesty closed the session in 
the usual manner, made some alterations in 
the disposition of the great officers of state, 
ar*d sent Mr. Htiratio Walpole as ambassador- 
extraordinary to the court of France, 

PHILIP, KING OF SPAIN, ABDICATES I 
THE THRONE. 

In the beginning of this year, Philip king of 
Spain, retiring with his queen to the monastery 
of St. Ildcfouso, sent the marquis of Griinddi, 
his principal secretary of state, to his son* 
Louis, prince of Asturias, with a solemn n^ 
iiuuciation of the crown, and a letter of advice 
in which he exhorted him to cultivate the 
Blessed Virgin with the warmest devotion ; 
and put himself and his kingdoms under her 
protection. The renunciation was* published 
through the whole monarchy of Spain; and 
the council of Castile resolved, That Louis 
might assume the reins of government without 
assembling the Cortez. The English minister 
at Paris was instructed to interpose in behalf 
of the French protest ants, against whom a se¬ 
vere edict had been lately published;,but Ins 
remonstrances produced no chert. England, 
in the mean time, was quite barren of sfhch 
events as deserve a place in history. The go¬ 
vernment was now fir inly established on flie 
neck of opposition; "and commerce flourished 
even under the load <5f grievous impositions. 

ABUSES IN CHANCERY. 

The next parliament, which met on the 
twelfth day of November, seemed to be assem¬ 
bled for no other purpose than that of estab¬ 
lishing funds for the expense of the ensuing 
year: yet the session was distinguished by a 
remarkable incident:—namely, the trial of 
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the earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of 
England. This nobleman had connived at 
certain venal practices touching the sale of 
places, anti the money of suitors deposited with 
the masters of chancery, so as to incur the 
general reproach of the nation. He found it 
accessary resign the great seal in the be¬ 
ginning of January.I72»>. On the ninjVfHy 

of the ensuing lyonth, the king sent a message 
to the commons, importing. That his majesty 
having reason to apprehend that the suitors in 
the court of chancery were in danger of losing 
a considerable sum of money, from the insuf¬ 
ficiency of some of the masters, thought him¬ 
self obliged, in justice and compassion to the 
said sufferers, to take the most speedy and pro¬ 
per method the law would allow for enquiring 
inti* the state of the masters. 9 accounts, and 
securing their effects for the benefit of the 
suitors; and his majesty having had several 
reports laid before him, in pursuance of the 
directions he had given, had ordered the re¬ 
ports to be communicated to the house, that 
they might have as full and as perfect a* view 
of this important affair as the shortness of the 
lime, and the circumstances and nature of the 
proceedings, would admit. 

TRIAL of -Ihe EARL of MACCLESFIELD 

These papers being taken into considera¬ 
tion ,^ir George (Kciulen observed, that enor¬ 
mous abuses had fcreptinto the high court of 
chancery: that the crimes and misdemeanors 
of the kite lord chancellor were tjiany and 
various, but might be reduced to the following 
heads; thafc he had enjbezzlcd the estates and 
effects of many widows*orphans, and lunatics: 
that lie had raised the offices of masters iu 
Chancery to an exorbitant price; trusting in 
their bauds large sums of money belonging to 
suitors, that they might be enabled to comply 
with his exorbitant demands; and that in se¬ 
veral cases he had made divers irregular orders. 
He therefore moved. That! homas earl of Mac¬ 
clesfield should be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. Mr. J’ulteney moved, That 
this affair might he left to ihe consideration of 
a select committee. Sir William Wyndhani 
asserted. That in proceeding by way of im¬ 
peachment upon reports from above, they 
would make a dangerous precedent; and seem 
to give up the most valuable of their privileges, 
the inquest after state criminals. The ques¬ 
tion being put, it was carried for the impeach¬ 
ment. The earl vAs accordingly impeached at 
the bar of the upper house: a committee was 
appointed to prepare articles; and a bill was 
brought in, to indemnify the masters in chan¬ 
cery from the penalties of the law, upon dis¬ 
covering what consideration they had paid for 
their admission to their respective offices. The 
trial lasted twenty dajs; the earl was rou- 
Z 
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victed of fraudulent practices; and condemned 
in a fine of thirty thousand pounds, with im¬ 
prisonment until that sum should he paid. 
He was immediately committed to the tower, 
where he continued about six weeks; but 
upon producing the money he was discharged; 
and sir Peter King, n^w created baron of Oak-, 
hffl*>succeeded him in the office of chancellor. 

DEBATES ABOUT THE DEBTS OF THE 
CIVIL LIST. 

His majesty, cfli the eighth day of April, 
gave the house of commons to understand, 
that having been engaged in some extraordi¬ 
nary expenses, he hoped he should be enabled 
to raise a sum of money, hy making use of 
the funds lately established for the payment 
of the civil-list annuities, n order to discharge 
the debts contracted in the civil government. 
Mr. Pulteney, cofferer of the household, moved 
for an address. That an account should be 
Iflid before the house of all monies paid for 
secret service, pensions, and bounties, from 
the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and one, to tlie 
twenty-fifth of the same month in the present 
year. This address being voted, a motion was 
made to consider the king's message. Mr. Pul- 
teney urged, that this consideration should be i 
postponed until the house should have exa- j 
mined the papers that were the subject qf the 
address. He expressed his 4 - surprise, that a 
debt amounting to above five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds should be contracted vi three 
years: he said, he did not wonder tint some 
persons should he so eager to makv good the 
deficieucit s of th£ civil-list, since they And 
their friends enjoyed such a share of that re¬ 
venue; and he desired to know, whether this 
was all that was due, or whether tht'y should 
expect another reckoning? This gentleman 
began to be dissatisfied with the measures of 
the ministry; and his sarcasms were aimed at 
Mr. Walpole, who undertook to answer his 
objections. The commons took the message 
into consideration, and passed a hill, enabling 
his majesty to raise a sum, not exceeding one 
million, by exchequer bills, loans, or other¬ 
wise, on the credit of the deductions of six¬ 
pence per pound, directed hy au act of par¬ 
liament of the seventh year of his majesty, 
and of the civil-list revenues, at an interest 
not exceeding three pounds p«r ceni. till re¬ 
payment of the principal. 

A BILL IN FAVOUR OF THE LATE LORD 
BOLINGBROKE. N 

On the twentieth day of April, a petition 
was presented to the house by lord Finch, in 
behalf of Henry St.John, late viscount Boling- 
broke, praying that the execution of the law 


I with respect to his forfeitures might be sus¬ 
pended, as a pardon had suspended it with 
respect to his life. Mr. Walpole signified to 
the house, by bis majesty’s command, that, 
seven years before, the petitioner had made 
hi* humble application and submission to the 
king, with assurances of duty, allegiance, and 
fidelity: that, from his behaviour since that 
time, his majesty was convinced of hit being 
a fit object of bis mercy; and consented to his 
petitioning the house. The petition being 
read, Mr. Walpole declared himself fully satis¬ 
fied that the petitioned had sufficiently atoned 
for his past offences; and therefore deserved 
the favour of that house, so far as to enable 
him to enjoy the family inheritance thar was 
settled upon him, which he could not do by 
virtue of his majesty’s pardon, without an act 
of parliament. Lord Finch moved. That a bill 
might he brought in for this purpose, and was 
warmly opposed by Mr. Methuen, comptroller 
of the household, who represented HolinghPoke 
as a monster of iniquity. His remonstrance 
was suppoited by lord William Paulet and 
Mr. Onslow: neveitheless, the bill was pre¬ 
pared, passed through both houses, and re¬ 
ceived the royal assent. An act being passed 
for disarming the highlanders of Scotland; 
another for regulating elections within the 
city of London; a third for reducing the in¬ 
terest of several bank annuities, together with 
some bills of a private nature, the parliament 
was prorogued in May, after the king had, in 
the wannest terms of acknowledgment, ex¬ 
pressed his approbation of their conduct. Tin n 
fic appointed lords justices to govern the na¬ 
tion in liis absence; and set out in June for 
his German dominions. 7 

TREATY OF ALLIANCE. 

The tide of political interest on the conti¬ 
nent had begun to flow in a new channel, so 
as to render ineffectual the mounds which his 
Britannic majesty had raised bv his multipli¬ 
city of negotiations. Louis, the Spanish mo¬ 
narch, dying soon after his elevation to the 
throne, his father Philip resumed the ctown 
which he had resigned; and gave lnmsclf up 
imjiJiciily to the conduct of his queen, who 
was a princess of indefatigable intrigue and 
insatiate ambition. The inlauta, who had 
been married to Louis X V. of France, was so 
disagreeable to her husband, that the whole 
French nation began to be apprehensive of a 
civil war, in consequence of his dying without 
male is:me: he therefore determined, with the 
advice of his council, to send back the infanta, 
as the nuptials had not been consummated• 
and she was attended to Madrid by the mar¬ 
quis de Monteleone. The queen of Spain re 
sented this insult offered to her daughter; and, 
in revenge, dismissed mademoiselle de Beau 
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jolois one of the regent's daughters, who had 
been betrothed to her son don Carlos, As the 
congress at Cainhray had proved ineffectual, 
she offered to adjust her differences with the 
emperor, under the sole mediation of Great 
I>. itain. 'this was an honour which king 
Geovge declined. He was averse to any un¬ 
dertaking that might interrupt the hamiony 
suh*iMiiig between him and the court of Ver¬ 
sailles; and he had taken umbrage at .the 
emperor's refusing to grant the investiture of 
Bremen and Yercjgn except upon terms which 
he did not choose to Aubrace. The peace 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
which he refused to mediate, was effected by 
a private negotiation, under the management 
of the duke de Kipperda, a native of the states- 
gener:il, who had renounced the proteslant 
religion, and entered into the service of his 
caihohc majesty. By two ticaties, signed at 
Vienna in the month of April, the emperor 
acknowledged Philip as ku.g of Spain aud the 
Indies, promised that he would uot molest him 
in the possession of those dominions that were 
secured to him bv the treaty of Utrecht. 
Philip renounced all pretensions to the do¬ 
minions in Italy and the Netherlands, ad¬ 
judged to the emperor by the treaty of London: 
Charles granted the iuvcstituie of the duke¬ 
doms of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, to 
the eldest son of the queen of Spain, in default 
of heirs m the present possessors, as masculine 
fiefs of the empire. Spaiu became guarantee 
ol the Austrian succession, according to the 
pragmatic sanction, by which the dominions 
of that house were settled on the emperorV 
heirs general, and declared to be a perpetual, 
indivisible, aud inseparable feoffment j>f»the 
primogenituic. By the commercial tn aty of 
Vienna, tlie Austrian subjects were entitled 
to advantages in trade with Spain, which no 
other nation enjoyed. 11 is (MthoKc majesty 
guaranteed the Os fend Last-India company; 
and agreed to pay an annual subsidy of lour 
miliions of piastres to the emperor. Great 
sums were remitted to Vienna: the im¬ 
perial forces were augmented to a formidable 
number; and other powers were solicited to 
engage in this alliance, to which the court bf 
Petersburgli actually acceded. ^ 

■Treaty of hanover. 8 

The kins? of Greaf g Britain took the alarm. 
The emperor and he had for some time treated 
each other with manifest coolness. He had 
reason to fear some attrtnpts upon his Gcr- 
man dominions; and projected a defensive 
treaty with France aud Prussia. This alliaifoe, 
limited to the term of fifteen years, was nego¬ 
tiated and concluded at Hanover in the month 
of September. It implied a mutual guarantee 
of the dominions possessed hv the contracting 
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parties, their rights and privileges, those of 
commerce in particular, and an engagement 
to procure satisfaction to the protestants of 
Thorn, who had lately been oppressed by the 
catholics, contrary to the treaty of Oliva. * The 
king havingtaken these precautions at Hauo- 
’*r, set out on his rrtui’% for England; em¬ 
barked at neivoetsluys in the middle if-' 
cembrr; and after having been exposed to 
the fury of a dreadful storm, was lauded with 
great difficulty at Rye, from whence he pro¬ 
ceeded by land to London. The parliament 
meeting on the twentieth day of the next 
month, he gave them to understand, that the 
distressed condition of some of their protestant 
brethren abroad, and the negotiations and 
t ngagemerits contiacted by some foreign 
powers, which seemed to have laid the founda- 
lion of new troubles aud disturbances in Eu¬ 
rope, and to threaten his subjects with the loss 
of several of the most advantageous branches 
of their trade, hail obliged him to concert with 
other powers such measures as might give a # 
check to the ambitious views of those*who 
were endeavouring to render themselves for¬ 
midable ; and put a stop to the further pro¬ 
gress of such dangerous designs. He told t hem, 
that the enemies of his government were 
already very busy, by their instruments and 
emissaries in those courts whose measures 
seemed most to favour their purposes, in soli¬ 
citing and promoting the cause of the pre¬ 
tender. One sees* at fyr*t sight, that the in* 
teresfs of Germany dictated the treaty of 
Hanover^ but, in order to secure the appro¬ 
bation of Great Britain, upon whiclf the sup¬ 
port of tliie alliance chiefly depended, it was 
judged necessary to inSert tl^articles relating 
to commerce and the protestant religion, as if 
the engagement had been contracted purely 
for the advantage and glory of England. In 
a word, the ministry began now to ring the 
changes upon a few words that have been re¬ 
peated ever since, like cabalistical sounds by 
which the nation has been enchanted into a 
very dangerous connexion with the concerns 
of the continent. They harangued, they in¬ 
sisted upon the machinations ol the disaffected, 
the designs of a popish pretender, the pro¬ 
testant interest, aud the balance of power 
until these expressions became absolutely terms 
of ridicule with every person of common sense 
and reflection. The people were told, that 
the emperor ayd the king of Spain, exclusive 
of the public treaties concluded at Vienna, bad 
entered into piiv§te engagements, importing 
that the imperialists should join the Spaniards 
in recovering Gibraltar and Port-Mahoti by 
force of arms, in case the kiug of England 
should refuse to restore them amicably, ac¬ 
cording to a solemn promise he had made: 
that a double marriage should take place 
between the two infants of Spain, and the two 
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archdutchesses of Austria; and that meaus 
should be taken to place the pretender on the 
throne of Great Britain. 

When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover 
fell under consideration of the house of com¬ 
mons, Horatio Walpole, afterwards termed in 
derision, “ the balance master/ 1 opened th^ 
tfctate with a long unanimated oration, giving 
a detail of the affairs of Europe since the 
treaty of Utrecht. He enumerated the bar¬ 
rier treaty, the convention for executing that 
treaty, the defensive alliance with the emperor, 
the oilier with the most Christian king- and the 
states-general, another convention, the qua¬ 
druple alliance, the congress at Cambray, the 
treaty at Hanover, and that of Vienna. He 
explained the nature of each engagement. He 
said, the main design of the treaty of com¬ 
merce concluded between the emperor and 
Spain, was to countenance and support the 
East-Jndia company established at Osfend, 
which interfered so essentially with the East- 
liidia companies of England and Holland, and 
was directly contrary to several solemn trea¬ 
ties still in force. He enlarged upon the 
danger to which the balance of power would 
he exposed, should the issue male of this pro¬ 
jected marriage between tin houses of Austria 
and Spain ever possess the imperial dignity 
and the kingdom of Spain together. The 
reader will take notice, that this very man 
was one of those who exclaimed against that 
article of the treaty gf Utrecht, which pre¬ 
vented the power of those two houses Yrom 
being immediately united in the pyy&ou of 
the emperor. He did not forget to expa¬ 
tiate upon the pretended secret engagement 
concerning GibnJ.ar and Minorca; and the 
king's pious concern lor the distressed pro- 
testants of Thorn in Poland. In vain did 
Mr. Shippen urge, that the treaty of Hanover 
would engage the British nation in a war for 
the defence of the king's German dominions, 
contrary to an express provision made in the 
act of limitation. These arguments had lost 
all weight. The opposition was so inconsi¬ 
derable, that the ministry had no reason to he 
in pain about any measure they should pro¬ 
pose. An address was voted and delivered to 
his majesty, approving the alliance he had 
concluded at Hanover, in order to obviate and 
disappoint the dangerous views and conse¬ 
quences of the treaty of peace betwixt the 
emperor and the king of Spain ^andjphimising 
to support his majesty against all insults amt 
attacks that should be madf upon aiy of his 
territories, though not belonging to the crown 
of Great Britain. An address of the saibe kind 
was presented by the house of lords in a body. 
A hill was brought in, empowering the com¬ 
missioners of the treasury to compound with 
Mr. Richard Hampden, iate treasurer of the 
navy, for a debt he owed to the crown, amount¬ 


ing to eiglit-and-forty thousand pounds. This 
deficiency was occasioned by his embarking 
in the South-Sea scheme. The kiug recoin* 
mended his petition; and the house Complied 
with his request, in consideration of his great 
grandfather, the famous John Hampden, who 
made such a noble stand against the ‘arbitraiy 
measures of the first Charles. 

RIOTS IN SCOTLAND. 

The malt-tax was foun<^ so grievous to 
Scotland, that the people refused to pay it, 
and riots were excited in different parts of the 
kingdom. At Glasgow, the populace, armed 
with clubs and staves, rifled the house of 
Daniel Campbell, their representative in par¬ 
liament, who had voted for the bill; and mal¬ 
treated some excisemen, who attempted to 
take an account of the malt. General Wade, 
who commanded the forces in Scotland, had 
sent two companies of soldiers, under the Com¬ 
mand of captain Bushel, to prevent or appease 
a disturbance of tins nature. That officer 
drew up his men in the street, where they 
were pelted with stones by the multitude, 
which he endeavoured to disperse by firing 
among them w.ihout shot. This expedient 
fading, he ordered liis men to load their pieces 
with ball, ami at a time when the magistrates 
were advancing towards him in a hotly, to 
assist him with their advice and influence, he 
commanded the soldiers to fire four different 
ways without the sanction of the civil au¬ 
thority. About twenty persons were killed 
br wounded on this occasion. The people 
seeing so many victims fall, were exasperated 
beyond all sense of danger. They began to 
procure arms, and breathed nothing hut de¬ 
fiance and revenge. Bushel thought proper 
to retreat to the castle of Dunbarton; and 
was pursued above five miles by the en¬ 
raged multitude. General Wade being in¬ 
formed of this transaction, assembled a body 
of ibices ; and being accompanied by Duncan 
Forbes, lord-advocate, took possession of Glas¬ 
gow. 8 The magistrates were apprehended, 
and conveyed prisoners to Edinburgh, where 
the Ionic justiciary having taken cognizance of 
the affair, declared them innocent; so that 
they were immediately discharged. Bushel 
vva«* tried for murder, convicted, land con¬ 
demned ; but instead of undergoing the penal¬ 
ties of the law, he was indulged with a pardon, 
and promoted in the service. Daniel Campbell 
having petitioned the house of commons, that 
he might he indemnified for the damage be had 
sustained from the rioters, a bill passed in hia 
favour, granting him a certain sum to he raised 
from an imposition laid upon all the beer and ale 
brewed in the city of Glasgow. The malt-tax 
was so sensibly felt in Scotland, tbat the eon* 
veution of the royal burghs presented a reuiou- 
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stranee against it, as a grievous burden, which 
their country could not bear: petitions to the 
same purpose were delivered to the commons 
from different shires in that kingdom. 9 

J726. On the twenty-fourth daytff March, 
the king sent a message to the house by sir 
Paul Methuen, desiring an extraordinary sup¬ 
ply, that he might be able to augment his 
maritime force, and concert such other mea¬ 
sures as should be necessary in the present 
conjuncture. A debate ensued; but the ma¬ 
jority complied with the demand. Some mem¬ 
bers in the upper house complained that the 
message was not sent to both houses of par¬ 
liament, and this suggestion gave rise to 
another debate, in which lord Bathurst and 
others made some melancholy reflections upon 
the state of insignificance to which the peers of 
Englaud were reduced. Such remarks, how¬ 
ever, were very little minded by the ministry; 
whodiad obtained a complete victory over all 
opposition. The supplies, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, being granted, with every thing else 
which the court thought proper to a*k, and 
several bills passed for the regulation of civil 
economy, the kmg dismissed the parliament on 
the twenty-fourth day of May. 

A SQUADRON SENT TO THE BALTIC. 

By this time Peter the czar of Muscovy was 
dead, and his empress Catharine had succeeded 
him on the Russian throne. This princess had 
begun to assemble forces in the neighbourhood 
of Petersburg!!; and to prepare a formidable* 
armament for a naval expedition. King George, 
concluding that her design was against Sweden, 
sent a strong squadron into the Baltic, under 
the command of sir Charles Wager, in order 
to anticipate her views upon his allies. The 
English fleet being joined at Copenhagen by a 
Danish squadron, alarmed the court yf Russia, 
w hich immediately issued orders lor reinforcing 
the garrisons of Wihourg, Cronstadt, Revel, 
and Riga. The English admiral, having had 
an audience with his Swedish majesty, steered 
towards Revel, and sent thither a lieutenant, 
with a letter from the king of Great Britain fro 
the czarina. This was an expostulation, in 
which his majesty observed, that he and "his 
allies could not fail of being alarmed at ty?r 
great preparations by sea and land. He com¬ 
plained that measures hadljeen taken at her 
court in favour of the pretender: that his 
repeated instances for establishing a lasting 
friendship with the crown of Russia had been 
treated with neglect; and he gave her to 
understand, that he had ordered his admiral to 
prevent her ships from coming out of her har¬ 
bours, should she persist in her resolution to 
execute the designs she had projected. The 
czarina, in her answer to the king, expressed 
her surprise that she had not received his 
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majesty's letter until his fleet was at anchor 
before Revel, since it would have been more 
agreeable to the custom established among 
sovereigns, and to the amity which had so long 
subsisted between her kingdoms and the crown 
f Great Britain, to expostulate with her on 
er armamAt, and expect her answer, u 'J t ,pr- 
he had proceeded to such an offensive mJ&surc. 
She assured him"that nothing was farther from 
her thoughts than any design to disturb the 
peace of the North; and with regard to the 
pretender, it was a frivolous and stale accu¬ 
sation, which had been frequently used as a 
pretext to cover all the unkind steps lately 
undertaken against the Russian empire. Sir 
Charles Wager continued in his station until 
he received certain intelligence that the Rus¬ 
sian galleys were laid up in their winter har¬ 
bour : then he set sail for the coast of Denmark, 
from whence he returned to England in the 
month of November. 

ADMIRAL HOSIER'S EXPEDITION. * 

King Groncn, that be might not seem to 
conveit all his attention to the affairs of the 
North, bad equipped two other squadrons, one 
of which was destined for the West-Indies, 
under the command of admiral Hosier* the 
other, conducted by sir John Jennings, having 
on board a body of laiui-fofces, sailed from 
St. Ifclen’s on tjje twentieth day of July, 
entered the bay of St. Antonio, then visiteu 
Lisbon, from whence he directed his course to 
the bay oT Bulls near Cadiz, and cruistfl off Cape 
St. Mary's^o as to alarm the coast of Spain, ami 
fill Madrid with consttrnati|fn. Yet he com¬ 
mitted no act of hostility: but was treated with 
great civility by the Spanish governor of Cadiz, 
who supplied him with refreshments. Rear-ad- 
mil al Hosier, w itli seven ships of war, had sailed 
in April for the Spanish West-Indies, with in¬ 
structions to block up the galleons in the port 
of that country; or should they presume to 
come out, to seize and bring them to England. 
Before his arrival at the Bastinicutos, near 
Porto-Bello, the treasure, consisting of above 
six millions st riling, had been unloaded, ami 
carried back to Panama, in pursuance of an 
order sent by an advice-boat, which had the 
start of Hosier. This admiral lay inactive on 
that station, until he became the jest of the 
Spaniard*. He returned to Jamaica, where he 
found meafts tc?reinforce his crews; then he 
stood over to Carthagena. The Spaniards had 
by this time seized the English South-Sea ship 
at La Vera Cruz, toge ther with all the vessels 
and effects belonging to that company. Hosier 
in vaiu demanded restitution: he took some 
Spanish ships by way of reprisal, and conti¬ 
nued cruising in those seas until the greater 
part of bis. men perished deplorably by the 
diseases of that unhealthy climate, and his ships 
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were totally ruined by tne worms. This brave 
Officer being restricted by bis orders from 
obeying the dictates of bis courage* seeing bis 
best officers and men daily swept off by an 
outrageous distemper, and his ships exposed to 
inevitable destruction* is said to have died of 
nj^>roken heart* while the peoplif of Englanfl 
louuhya clamoured against this unfoitunate ex¬ 
pedition* in which so many lives were thrown 
away* and so much money expended* without 
the least advantage to the nation. It seems 
to have been a mean piratical scheme to rob 
the court of Spain of its expected treasure* 
even while a peace subsisted between the two 
nations. The ministry of Great Britain indeed 
alleged that the Spanish king had entered into 
engagements in favour of the pretender. 

DISGRACE of the DUKE DE RIPPERDA. 

The dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and 
the carl Marischal* were certainly at Madrid; 
jtnd tjie dukede Rippcrda, now prime-minister 
of Spain, dropped some expressions to the Eng¬ 
lish envoy* that implied some such design* 
which, however, the court of Madrid positively 
denied. Rippcrda* as a foreigner, fell a sacri¬ 
fice to the jealousy of the Spanish ministers. 
He was suddenly dismissed from his employ¬ 
ments, with a pension of three thousand 
pistoles. He forthwith took refuge ill the 
house of Vatidermeer the Dutch ambassador* 
who was unwilling tube troubled with si*eh a 
guest. He therefore conveyed the duke in 
his enact* to the house of colonel Stanhope, 
the British minister* whose protection he 
craved and obtained. Nevertheless* he was 
dragged from thence bjbfoice, and committed 
prisoner to the castle of Segovia. He after¬ 
wards made his escape, and sheltered himself 
in England* from the resentment of his ca¬ 
tholic majrRty. Colonel Stanhope complained 
of this violation of the law of nations, which 
the Spanish ministers endeavoured to excuse. 
Memorials and letters passed between the two 
courts; and every thing tended to a rupture. 
The king of Spain purchased ships of war; 
began to make preparations for some import¬ 
ant undertaking; and assembled an army of 
twenty thousand men at St. Roch, on pretence 
of rebuilding the old castle of Gibraltar. 
Meanwhile the states-general and the king 
of Sweden acceded to the treaty of fjanover: 
but the king of Prussia* though his majesty’s 
son-in-law, was detached from the alliance by 
the emperor* with whom hS contracted new 
engagements. ^ 

SUBSTANCE OF THE KING'S SPEECH. 

On the seventeenth day of January* the 
British parliament was opened with a long* 
elaborate speech* importing that the proceed¬ 


ings and transactions of the emperor and king 
of Spain* and the secret offensive alliance con 
eluded between them had laid the foundation 
of a most exorbitant and formidable power 
that the/" were directly levelled against tbt 
most valuable and darling interests and privi¬ 
leges of the English nation* which must either 
give up Gibraltar to Spain, and acquiesce in 
the emperor’s usurped exercise of commerce* 
or resolve vigorously to defend their undoubted 
rights against those reciprocal engagements* 
contracted in defiance and vvdatimi of all 
national faith* ami the most solemn treaties. 
He assured them, that one of those secret 
aitides was* the placing the pretender on the 
throne of Great Britain: and another the 
conquest of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. He 
affirmed that those combinations extended 
themselves into Russia; and that the English 
fleet seasonably prevented such dc signs as 
would have opened a way to the invasion of 
these kingdoms. He exhort'd the commons to 
grant such supplies as should he necessary for 
the defence of their country, and for making 
good his engagements with the allies of Great 
Britain. He told them, that the king of Spain 
had ordered his minister re-idufg in England to 
quit the kingdom ; and that he had left a me¬ 
morial little short of a declaration* in which 
lie insisted upon the restitution of Gibraltar, 
He did not fail to touch the energetic strings 
which always moved their passions; the ba¬ 
lance of power iu Europe, the security of the 
British commerce, the designs of a popish 
pretender, the present happy establishment, 
the religion, liberties* and properties of a pro- 
testant people. Such addresses of thanks were 
pended in both houses as the ministers were 
pleased to dictate : yet not without opposition 
from a minority, which was far from being 
formidable^ though headed by chiefs of un¬ 
common talents and resolution. The commons 
voted twenty thousand seamen, besides six-and- 
twenty thousand three hundred and eighty- 
three men for the land service; and, to defray 
the extraordinary' expense, a land-tax of four 
shillings in the pound was granted. 

DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

^he house of lords having taken into con¬ 
sideration the letters and memorials between 
the ministers of GVeat Britain, France, and 
Spain, and the papers relating to the accession 
of the statcs-general to the treaty of Hanover, 
a warm debate ensued. Lord Bathurst took 
notice, that the accession of the states-general 
to \Jie treaty was upon condition that this their 
set should be approved and ratified by the king 
of Great Britain, the most Christian king, and 
the king of Prussia; but that the minister' of 
liis Prussian majesty had refused to sign the 
act of accession, which was therefore of no 
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effect: that if the court of France should, for 
the same reason, think itself disengaged from 
the Hanover alliance, Britain alone would be 
obliged to hear the burden of an expensive 
war against two of the greatest potentates of 
Europe. He said he could not see any just 
reason for a rupture with Spain: that indeed 
the duke de Kipperda might have dropped some 
indiscreet expressions; he was known to be 
a man of violent temper; and he had been 
solemnly disavowed by his catholic majesty: 
that, in the memorial left by the Spanish am¬ 
bassador, he imputed the violent state of affairs 
between tin 1 two crowns to the ministers of 
England; and mentioned a positive promise 
made by the king of Great Britain for the 
restitution of Gibraltar; that methods of ac- 
coimnudaiion mii'lii he tried, before the king¬ 
dom engaged in a war which must be attended 
with dangerous consequences: that the nation 
wanloaded with a debt of fifty millions; and, 
in outer to maintain such a war, would be 
obliged to raise «even millions yearly; an an¬ 
nual sum by which the people would soon be 
exhausted. He observed, that in some papers 
laid before the house, mention was made of! 
great sums distributed in divers plares, to i 
bring certain measures to bear. He deed ami, 
that for his own part, be liad touched neither 
Spanish nor English gold; he was neither a 
Spaniard nor a Frenchman, but a true English¬ 
man, and so long as he had the honour to sit 
111 that house, he would speak and act for the 
good of his country. He therefore desired 
their lordships seriously to consider the matter 
before them, w hich was of the last consequence 
and importance to the whole nation. lie said 
nothing could be gained by the war, should it 
prove successful; and every thing would be 
lost should it l>e uuprosperous. He was an- 
rweied by lord Townshend, who qjlinned that 
liis majesty had received positive and certain 
information with respect to the secret at tide 
of alliance between the courts of Vienna ami 
Madrid, iu fa\ our of the pretender, though the 
safety of the state did not permit him to lay 
thc^c advices before the pailiamcnt. After 
much altercation, the majority resolved, tjiat 
the measures his majesty h id thought fit to 
take were honourable, just, and necessity for 
preventing the execution of the dangerous 
engagement entered into in favour or the 
pretender: for preserving the dominions be¬ 
longing to the crowitof Great Britain by solemn 
treaties, and particularly those of Gibraltar and 
the island of Minorca; and for maintaining 
to his people their most valuable rights and 
privileges of commerce, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. Seventeen lords en¬ 
tered a protest against this resolution. Dis¬ 
putes of the same nature arose from the same 
subject in the lower house. Lord Townshend 
had affirmed in the bouse of peers, that uo 


promise of restoring Gibraltar had been made: 
sir Robert Walpole owned such a promise in 
the house of commons: a motion was made 
for an address, desiring these engagements 
might be laid before the house: another mem¬ 
ber moved for a copy of the memorial pre¬ 
sented by Mr. J'ointz to*the king of Sweden . 
and for the secret offensive article betwaeiftSe 
courts of Vienna and Madrid: a third motion 
was made to address the king for 6uch memo¬ 
rials and representations from the courts of 
Sweden and Denmark, as induced him, in the 
course of the preceding yeaf, to send a squad¬ 
ron to the Baltic. In the. account of (he 
money granted for the service of the last year, 
there was an article of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds charged in general terms 
as issued out for other engagements ami ex¬ 
penses, over and above such as were specified. 
Mr. Pulteney moved for an address on this 
subject; but each of these motions was rejected 
on a division: and the majority concurred iu 
an address of thanks to his majesty, for tke 
great wisdom of his conduct. They expressed 
the most implicit confidence in his goodness 
and discretion: they promised to support him 
in all such further measures as he should find 
necessary and expedient, for preventing a rup¬ 
ture, as well as for consulting the honour aud 
advantage of these kingdoms. 

His majesty’s speech gave such umbrage to 
thesrourt of Vienna, that Mr. Palim, the Im¬ 
perial resident a^Lomfbn, was ordered to pre 
sent a warm memorial to the king, and after¬ 
wards to publish it to the whole Ration. Jr 
this bold remonstrance, the kii*£ was charged 
with having declared/rom the throne as certain 
and uudoubted facts,.seve?M tilings that were 
cither wrested, misrepresented, or void of all 
foundation. The memorialist affirmed, that 
the treaty of Vienna was built on the quad¬ 
ruple alliance: that the treaty of commerce 
was calculated to promote the mutual and 
lawful advantages of the subjects of both par¬ 
ties, agreeably to the law of nations; aud in 
no respect prejudicial to the British nation. 
He declared, that there was no offensive alii, 
atice concluded between the two crowns: that 
the supposed article relating to the pretender 
was an absolute falsehood: that the insinu¬ 
ation with respect to the siege of Gibraltar was 
equally untrue, bis master having made no eu- 
gageuymts with the king of Spain, but such A6 
were specified iu the treaty communicated to 
his Britannic majesty. He said, however, the 
hostilities notoriburiy committed in the West- 
Indies, ami elsewhere, against the king of 
Spain, in violation of treaties, seemed to justify 
that prince's undertaking the siege of Gibraltar. 
Finally, he demanded, in the name of his Im 
perial majesty, suitable reparation for the injury 
his honour had sustained from such calum¬ 
nious inqmtations. Both houses of parliament 
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expressed their indignation at the insolence of 
this memorial, in an address to his majesty; 
and Mr. Palms was ordered to depart the 
kingdom. Virulent declarations were pre¬ 
sented by the ministers of the emperor ami 
the king of Great Britain to the diet of the 
r empire at Ratisbon;*md such personal reflee- 
* l fl8HlN|ptorted between these two potentates, 
that all hope of reconciliation vanished. 

CONVENTIONS WITH SWEDEN AND 
HESSE CASSEL. 

King George, in order to secure himself 
against the impending storm, entered into 
more strict engagements with the French king; 
and agreed to pay fifty thousand pounds for 
three years to the king of Sweden, in consi¬ 
deration of that prince’s lit 'ding in readiness a 
body of ten thousand troops for the occasions 
of the alliance. He concluded a fresh treaty 
with the king of Denmark, who promised to 
furnish a certain number of auxiliaries, on 
account of a large subsidy granted hv the king 
uf France. The proportions of troops to he 
sent into the field in case of a rupture, were 
ascertained. His Britannic majesty engaged 
for four-aiid-twenty thousand men, and a 
strong squadron to be sent into the Baltic. He 
made a convention with the prince of Hosse- 
Cassel, who undertook to provide eight thou¬ 
sand infantry, and four thousand horsuj in 
consideration of sevent v^four thousand pounds, 
to be paid by Great Britain immediately, and 
fifty thousand pounds more in case th^troops 
should he required, beside their pay and sub¬ 
sistence. 10 Such was the frjiit of all lli? alliances 
so industriously pktfmcd .since the accession of 
king George lo the throne of Great Britain. 
In the day of his trouble the king of Prussia, 
who had espoused his daughter, deserted his 
interest; and the states-grneral stood aloof. 
For the security of his German dominions, he 
had recourse to the king of France, who was 
a precarious ally; to the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, and the principality of Jlesse- 
Cassel: but none of these powers would con¬ 
tribute their assistance without being gratified 
with exorbitant subsidies, though the danger 
was common, and the efforts ought to have 
been equal. Instead of allies, they professed 
themselves mercenaries. Great Britain paid 
them for the defence of their own doniyiiuns: 
she, moreover, undertook to maintain a power¬ 
ful fleet for their safety. Is there any Briton 
so weak as to thiuk, or so find-hardy ls to 
affirm, that this was a British quarrel ? 

V 

VOTE OF CREDIT. 172 7. 

For the supports those expensive treaties, 
Mr. Seroope, secretary of the treasury, moved 
in the house of commons, that in the malt-tax 


bill they should insert a clause of appropri¬ 
ation, empowering the king to apply such suras 
as should be necessary for defraying <the ex¬ 
penses and engagements which had been, or 
should be Inade before the twenty-fifth day of 
September, in concerting such measures as he 
should think most conducive to the security of 
trade, and restoring the peace of Europe. To 
little purpose did the meml>ers in the oppo¬ 
sition urge, that this method of asking and 
granting supplies was unparliamentary: that 
such a clause would gender ineffectual that 
appropriation of the public pioney, which the 
wisdom of all parliaments had thought a ne¬ 
cessary security against misapplication, which 
was the more to be feared, as no provision was 
made to call any person to account for the 
money that should be disposed of by virtue of 
this clause: that great sums had already been 
granted: that such an unlimited power ought 
never to he given in a free government: t&at 
such confidence in the crown might, through 
the influence of evil miuisftM'S, be attended 
with ihe most dangerous consequences: that 
the constitution could not be preserved, but 
by a strict adherence to those essential par¬ 
liamentary forms of gi anting supplies upon 
estimates, and of appropriating these supplies 
to services and occasions publicly avowed and 
judged necessary: that such clauses, if not 
seasonably checked, would become so fre¬ 
quent, as in time to lodge in the crown and 
in the ministers an absolute and uncontrol¬ 
lable power of raising money upon the people, 
wjucli by the constitution is, and with safety 
can only be, lodged in the whole legislature. 
The motion wa9 carried, the clause added, 
and tWbill passed through the other house 
without amendment, though not without on- 
position. Notwithstanding this vote of credit, 
sir William t Yonge moved, that towards the 
supply granted to the king, the sum of three 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds should 
be raised by loans on exchequer bills, to be 
charged on the surplus of the duties on coal 
and culm, which was reserved for the parlia¬ 
ment’s disposal. Though this motion was 
vigorously opposed by sir Joseph Jekyll and 
Mr. Pulteney, as a dangerous deviation from 
several votes and acts of parliament, by which 
the exreedings of the public funds were appro¬ 
priated to the discharge of the national debt, 
or to the increase of‘the sinking fund, it was 
carried by the majority. * 

SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 

ON^the fifteenth day of May the parliament 
was prorogued, after the king had acknow¬ 
ledged their zeal, liberality, and despatch ; and 
given them to understand, that the siege of 
Gibraltar was actually begun. The trenches 
were opened before this fortress on the eleventh 
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d:iy of February, by tbe Contle de las Tories, 
at the liead of twenty thousand men. The 
place wa£ well provided for a defence; and tbe 
old earl of Portmore, who was governor, em¬ 
barked with a reinforcement from* England, 
under convoy of a fleet commanded by sir 
Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in 
the beginning of April, where lie landed tli£ 
troops, with a great quantity of ammunition, 
warlike stores, and four-and-twenty pieces of 
cannon. At the same time, five hundred men 
arrived from Jtfinorca; jso that the garrison 
amounted to six thousand, plentifully supplied 
with fresh provisions from the coast of Barbary, 
and treated the efforts of the besiegers with 
great contempt. The status-general, being ap¬ 
prehensive of an attempt upon their barrier in 
the Netherlands, desired the king would hold in 
readiness the ten thousand auxiliaries stipu¬ 
lated in the treaty. These were immediately 
prepared for embarkation, and the forces of 
England were augmented with thirty new- 
raised companies. Sir John Norris set sail 
with a powerful fleet for the Baltic, and was 
joined by a Danish squadron : but (he czarina 
dying on the se\enteentli day of May, he had 
tio occasion to i«ummit hostilities, as the Rus¬ 
sian armament was laid aside. 

PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE. 

MeanWH it.E the powers at variance, though 
extremely irritated against each other, were 
all equally averse to a war that might again 
embroil all Europe. The king of France in- # 
terposed his mediation, which was conducted 
l>y the duke dc Richlicu, his ambassador at 
Vienna. Plans and counterplans of {unifi¬ 
cation were proposed between the two crowns 
and the allies. At lengthy all parties agreed 
to twelve preliminary articles, which were 
signed in May at Paris, by the ministers of the 
Hanoverian alliance, and afterwards rft Vienna, 
by the Imperial and Spanish ambassadors. 
These imported, that hostilities should imme¬ 
diately cease : that the charter of the Ostend 
company should be suspended for seven years: 
and that a congress should in four months be 
opened at Aix-la-Cbapelle, for adjusting all 


differences, and consolidating the peace of 
Europe. This congress was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Soissons, for the convenieucy of the 
French minister, whose presence was neces¬ 
sary at court. The siege of Gibraltar was 
raised, after it had lasted four months, during 
ftliich the Spaniards los9 a great number of 
men by sickness, while the garrison susfeitTecT 
very little damage The court of Madrid, 
however, started some new difficulties, ami for 
some time would not consent to the restitution 
of the South Sea ship, which had been detained 
at La Vera-Cruz, in the Weft-Indies ; so that 
sir Charles Wager continued to cruise on the 
coast of Spain : blit these objections were re¬ 
moved in the sequel. 

DEATH and CHARACTER of GEORGE I. 

King George, having appointed a regency, 
embarked at Greenwich, on the third day uft 
June, and landing in Holland on the seventh, 
set out on his journey to Hanover. He wa^ 
suddenly seized with a paralytic disoid£r on 
the road; he foithwith lost the faculty of 
speeeu, became lethargic, ana was conveyed 
in a slate of insensibility to Osnabruek. There 
he expired on Sunday the eleventh day of June, 
in the sixty-eighth 3 ear of Ins age, and in the 
thirteenth of his reign.—Gcoige 1. was plain 
and simple in his person and address, grave 
and composed in his deportment, though easy, 
familiar, and facAious til his hours of relax- 
at ion. Before lie ascended the throne of 
Great Britain, he had acquired the character 
of a circumspect general, a just and merciful 
prinee, a Hise politician, who perfectly un¬ 
derstood, ami steadily purfctrd, bis own in¬ 
terest. With these qualities, it cannot be 
doubted but that he came to England ex¬ 
tremely well disposed to govern bis new sub¬ 
jects according to the maxims of the British 
constitution, and the genius of the people; 
and if ever he seemed to deviate from these 
principles, we may take it for granted that he 
was misled by the venal suggestions of a mi¬ 
nistry whose power and influence were founded 
on corruption, [5<?c note KK, at the end of 
this Fo/J 
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I Annul*. Vltmnriml Itfiriilrr. TVltntra 
ill PiirltNnii'nt. Puli-ical M^lf. 'I mild!. 

B The curl of Sunil* d in April, 

u hitvi.ifr iiirurnil a grrin lu.cl of 

po*|K*l.ir odium from t»i« viipp*i»«wl cnii 
noxious with ih«* dm* tors »f ilie 
bra f*oiii|>«iiM. fit whk <i mi inti r of' 
■liilitipH* hut Violent, iiiipctuou>, nn<1 
hiarl -iroug. llliilinlliHfiiMioii follow ttl 
bv flint mI In* ftUhcMn-luu. (hr gr*At 
d*ik< ol Miir.'boroii|(l),Mtioii» fiicnlms had 
been for aouir tun# grt-ail,' iinpuru). 
Hr wh*. intirrril in \\ cstrniusi* 
with hiu'Ii profusion ol liiiorHl pomp, 
■( tVUK'Ptl llir |iraclr uml o^t*nt.iilim, 
illiicli more limn the iHttc ami hi if* rn 
of tlmne ulm riirrrlad bn oh««|iiirK. 
lit uds riiifmiletl a> innsti r n! Ili« ur*l- 
mtuo, mid lolnnrl llie tir-i regiment 
of fool guariU, In tarl Co iojnu. 

5 A mini* 'I ii'fliil. Debates m P.rlia- i 
ni< nt. Pul it i it' Mate. 

4 OldmiKO'i. Politic il Mote, (lint. Hep 
A'Mi.tl* <>f King (nnriir, Mini lint. 

6 'I fie duke id' \(>ui iDttlc hkh nun .ip- 
piitiitril uptnltm of ilnii . ill*- ilukr of 
Gr.ifcon, lord rh.inilirrluin; nod lord j 

‘ Catfertt, loril-licutruaiit of Ireland. | 


l 

Tlir king instituted a professorship for 
tbr mm Jem langiingt-s men'll university. 

In the ninrilh of Mai died Kobitt 
Muriel, earl of Oxford ami earl M»r- 
timer, nhn find been a m mi firm r patron 
of peniiis and Ur era Hi re , and coinjileud 
o vi ry valnablv collection of maim 
scripts 

'1 hr practice of inoculation for the 
■iinll-jiox «a« In till* time ii.irodnced 
into Rowland from liirkci. I’rince 
I'ndmc. the two priori sms Ann 1 m and 
Carolina, the duke of Itedfnrd anil Ins 
sister, with mam other pi nous of dm* 
tun Hon, uodernent tins operntlon with 
SIICC* ss 

Dr. Henry hnrlinrri I died in June, 
afnr having bn|iMnth»d five luindrid 
pounds to the late hl'.liop of liochtsLi r 

6 Annals. Mein. Mist. Debates in Par¬ 
liament. 

7 On tin fifth rlni of December the princess 
of V\ Hlr* was delivered of a primes*, 
tliri«f'Mieil In tiic name ol l.nuis.i, and 
afnrwnrd* notrned t«« tht ki g of 1 eii- 
iitark hhr tilt'd l>t ruiher the nine- 
ueinli, one thousand stven hundred uiul 
fifty-oue 


fmmed atelv after tlie session of par* 
Ilinient, thr k *iik rriirt-d the orUrnf 
til* Hath. ihtrt.v-eii.lit in number, in- 
cliidmi; tin so** ri ipu. 

William llat* iiihii nas cnai*d Intron 
of Calmore in Ireland, and viscount 
llaieinnti« and Mr Mob* rt VI a 1 |h»I< , who 
bad litreu one of the nvived knights of 
the Hath, was now honoured with the 
order of lh« fin > ter. 

R Old11 xon. AiiiihM Debates m Par- 
Imniint llistor cal !Vli moirs I indul. 

P T he doke offl linrum hnvmp toiiMimid 
hi* foriii ii* in not and exinivugam'i, re- 
paireil to the court of VieiiiiH, from 
ohriiie hi priu i «d«il to Pome, Moil of 
f« rial Ins si rvice lo the Pri tender ‘I lit re 
lie rtrcmil the order of the partir, mid 
the title of link* of Northumberland. 
He was suit bv the ilievilirr de St 
Georg* with rridtiinals n> tile court of 
Madrid, whirr he nbiifcri the proiistant 
religion, nuytud n ls<l\ of tht *|iueu of 
eiiA'ii'* hid cli inli«r, aid uIiIhiiumI tlie 
rmk .uni ap| on imeiti ot n litulinnnfc- 
Colon* I in tin **pani*h s* rvice. 

lO AnimU Deflates iii PailiaineiiL Imdal 
Lives of the Admirals 


^CHAPTER I. 

° 1 GEORGE II. 

George H. ascends the Throne of Great B rit aftiCharacters of the principal Persons con¬ 
cerned in the Ministry .— Debates in Parliament concirmng the Civil list —Changes and 
Promotions.—$ r ew Parliament.—Violent Dispute 1 concerning the National Debt.—Pate of 
Credit . —si doable Marriage between the Houses of Spain and Portugal. — Li her a lap of 
the Commons—Debates on the Subsidies of' Hesse-Cassel and Hotfenbuttle .— Committee 
for inspecting * the Gaols.—Address touching the Spanish Depredations.—A sum rated to 
the King on Account af Arrears due on the Civil-list Revenue.—Proceedings in the House 
of Lard*.—/Pise Conduct of the Irish Parliament.—Abdication of the King of Sardinia.— 
Death of Pope Benedict XIII.—Substance of the King's Speech to both Houses .— Ob¬ 
jections to the Treaty of Seville in the House of Ijtrds .— Opposition in the Lower House 
to a standfast Anna.—Bill prohibiting Loans to Foreign Princes or States .— Charter of 
the East India Company prolonged.—The Emperor resents the Treaty of Seville.—Seven 
Indian Chiefs arrive m England.—Revolution at Constantinople.—England infested with 
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GEORGE II. ASCENDS THE THRONE. 

1727 . \ 

A T the accession of George II. the nation 
had great reason to wish for an alteration 
of measures. The public debt, notwithstanding 
the boasted economy and management of the 
ministers; notwithstanding the sinking fund, 


which had been extolled as a growing treasure 
sacred to the discharge of national incum¬ 
brances, was now increased to fifty millions 
twoWtidred sixty-one thousand two hundred 
and six pounds, nineteen shillings, eight pence 
three farthings. The kingdom was bewildered 
in a labyrinth of treaties and conventions, by 
which it stood engaged in pecuniaiy subsidies 
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to many powers upon the continent, with 
whom its real interests could never be con¬ 
nected.. The wealth of the nation had been 
lavished upon those foreign connexions, upon 
unnecessary wars, and fruitless expeditious. 
Dangerous encroachments had been made upon 
the constitution* by the repeal of the act for 
triennial parliaments; by frequent suspensions 
of the habeas corpus act upon frivolous oc¬ 
casions; by repealing clauses in the fcct of 
settlement; by votes of credit; by habitu¬ 
ating the people to a* standing army; and, 
above all, by establishing a system of corrup¬ 
tion, which at all times would secure a ma¬ 
jority in parliament. The nature of preroga¬ 
tive, by which the liberties of the nation had 
fomierly been often endangered, was now so 
well understood, and so securely restrained, 
that it could no longer be used for the same 
oppressive purposes: besides, an avowed ex- 
U'l^iou of the prerogative required more 
ability, courage, and resolution, than the 
present ministry could exert. They under¬ 
stood their own strength, and had recourse to 
a more safe and effectual expedient. The vice, 
luxury, and prostitution of the age, the almost 
total extinctiAn of sentiment, honour, and 
public spirit, had prepared the minds of men 
for slavery and corruption. The means were 
in the hands of the miui&lry; the public trea¬ 
sure was at their devotion: they multiplied 
places and pensions, to increase the number 
of their dependants: they squandered away 
the money of the nation without taste, dis- 
eermm ut, decency, or remorse: they enliste^ 
an army of the most abandoned emissaries, 
whom they employed to vindicate the woist 
measures, in the face of truth, common Sense, 
and common honesty : and they did not fail 
to stigmatize as Jacobites, and euemies to the 
government, all those who presumed to ques¬ 
tion the merit of thtir administration. 

CHARACTERS of the PRINCIPAL PER¬ 
SONS CONCERNED IN 7 HE MINISTRY. 

The supreme direction of affairs was not yet 
engrossed by a single minister. Loir! Tojm- 
fihend had the reputation of conducting the 
external transactions relating to treaties and 
negotiations. He ;s said (o have understood 
that province, though he did not always fallow 
the dictates of his own*understanding. He 
possessed an extensive fund of knowledge ; and 
was well acquainted with the functions of his 
office. The duke of N. his colleague, was not 
remarkable for any of these qualifications: he 
owed his promotion to his uncommon seal for 
the illustrious house of Hanover, and to the 
strength of his interest in parliament, rather 
than to bis judgment, precision, or any other 
intellectual merit. ■ Lord C. who may be 
counted an auxiliary, though not immediately 
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concerned in the administration, had distin 
guished himself in the diameter of envoy at 
several courts in Europe. He had jgtahied 
an intimate knowledge or all the different in¬ 
terests and connexions subsisting among the 
powers of the continent; and he iiifiniiely 
*311 rpassed all the ininiifters in learning aj 
capacity. He was indeed the only (Atm of 
genius employed under this government. He 
spoke with ease and propriety, his conceptions 
were just and lively; his inferences bold; ids 
counsels vigorous and warm. Yet be depre¬ 
ciated his talents, by acting in a subordinate 
character to those whom he despised; and 
seemed to look upon the pernicious measures 
of a bad ministry with silent contempt, rather 
than with avowed detestation. '1 lie intciior 
government of Great Britain was chiefly 
managed by sir Robert \V. a man of extraor¬ 
dinary talents, who had from low beginnings 
raised himself 10 ihe head of the treasury. 
Having obtained a scat in the lower house, he 
declared himself one of the most forward par¬ 
tisans of the whig f.ictiou. He was endued 
with a species of eloquence, which, though 
| neither nervous nor elegant, flowed with great 
facility, and was so plausible on all subjects, 
that even when he misrepresented the truth, 
whether from ignorance or design, he seldom 
failed to persuade that pait of his audience fur 
whm$ hearing his harangue was chiefly in¬ 
tended. He was well acquainted with the 
uatyre of the puftlie fuAds, and understood the 
whole mystery of stork-jobbing. This know¬ 
ledge jrtoduced a connexion between him and 
the mone\-corporations, which served to en¬ 
hance his*i 111 portancft. He perceived the hulk 
of mankind were actuated Ay a sordid tl&irst of 
lucre: he had sagacity enough to convert the 
degeneracy of the times to his own advantage; 
and on this, and this alone, he founded the 
whole supeistructure of his subsequent admi¬ 
nistration. In the late reign he had, by dint 
of speakiug decisively to every question, by 
boldly impeaching the conduct of the to*y 
ministers, by his activity in elections, and en¬ 
gaging as a projector in the schemes of the 
monied-interest, become a h ading member in 
the house of commons. By his .sufferings 
under the tory pallia incut, he attained the 
rank of a martvr to his party: his interest, 
his reputation, ami his presumption daily in- 
creaset^: he opposed Sunderland as his rival in 
power, and headed a dangerous defection from 
the ministry, which eviuced the greatness of 
his influence an4 authority. He had the glory 
of being principally concerned in effecting a 
reconciliation between the late king and the 
prince of Wales: then he was re-associated in 
the administration with additional credit; and, 
from the death of the earls of Sunderland and 
Stanhope, he had been making long strides 
towards the office of prime-minister. He knew 
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the maxims he had adopted would subject 
liim to the hatred, the ridicule, and re¬ 
proach of some individuals, who had not yet 
resigned all sentiments of patriotism, nor 
all views of opposition: hut the number of 
these was inconsiderable, when compared to 
JJjatwhich constituted the body sf the com* 
munhy; and he would not suffer the con¬ 
sideration of such antagonists to come in 
competition with his schemes of power, af¬ 
fluence and authority. Nevertheless, low as 
he had bumbled anti-ministerial association, 
it required all hfs artifice to elude, all his 
patience and natural phlegm to bear, the 
powerful arguments that were urged, and the 
keen satire that was exercised against his mea¬ 
sures and management, by a Jew members in 
the opposition. Sir William Wyndham pos¬ 
sessed all the energy of elocution : Mr. Shippen 
was calm, intrepid, shrewd and sarcastic: 
Mr. W. P. inherited from nature a good un¬ 
derstanding, which he had studiously culti¬ 
vated. He was one of the most learned mem¬ 
bers in the home of commons, extremely well 
qualified to judge of literary productions; well 
read in history and politics; deeply skilled in 
the British constitution, the detail of govern¬ 
ment, and the nature of the finances, tie 
spoke with freedom, fluency, and unruinmon ] 
warmth of declamation, which was said to he | 
the effect of personal animosity to sir ty. W. 
with whom he had been forujerly connected. 

* € 

DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT CONCERN¬ 
ING THE CIVIL LIST. * 

An express arriving or* the fourteenth day 
of June, with an amount*of the king’s death, 
his late majesty king George II. repaired from 
Richmond, where he received this intelligence, 
to Leiccster-house; and the members of the 
privy council being assembled, were sworn 
a-iiew. The king declared his firm purpose to 
preserve the constitution in church and state, 
and to cultivate those alliances which his father 
had made with foreign princes. At the same j 
time, he took and subscribed the oath for the j 
security of the church of Scotland, as required 
by the act of union. Next day he was pro¬ 
claimed king of Great Britain. The parliament 
assembled in pursuance of the act made for 
thnt purpose; but was immediately prorogued 
by commission to the twenty-seventh «day of 
the month. All the great officerfof state con¬ 
tinued in their places: sir Robert Walpole kept 
possession of the treasury; aiftl the system of 
politics which the late king had establisl^ed 
underw ent no sort, of alteration. The king, m 
his speech to both houses at the opening of the 
session, professed a fixed resolution to merit the 
love ami affection of his people, by maintaining 
them in the full enjoyment of their religious 
and civil rights. He promised to lessen the 


public expense as soon as the circumstances of 
affairs would permit: he observed to the com¬ 
mons, that the grant of the greatest part of 
the civil-list revenues was now determined; 
and that ft would be necessary for them to 
make a new provision for the support of him 
and his family: lastly, he recommended it to 
both houses to despatch the business that should 
be necessarily brought before them, as the sea¬ 
son of the year and the circumstances of time 
required their presence in the country. Ad¬ 
dresses of condolence r:ud congratulation being 
drawn up and presented, the commons, iti a 
committee of the whole house, took into consi¬ 
deration a motion for a supply to his majesty. 
Sir Robert Walpole having observed, that the 
annual sum of seven hundred thousand pounds 
granted to, and settled on, the late king, had 
fallen short every year; and that his present 
majesty’s expenses were likely to increase, by 
reason of the largeness of his family, mex/ed, 
that the entire revenues of the civiMist, which 
produced about eight, hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, should be settled on the king 
during his life. Mr. Shippen opposed this mo¬ 
tion, as inconsistent with the trust reposed in 
them as representatives of the people, who 
ougM to he very frugal in .exercising the right 
of giving away the public money. He said, 
the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds 
was not obtained for his late majesty without 
a long and solemn debate; and every member 
who contended for it at that time, allowed it 
to be an ample royal revenue: that, although 
his majesty’s family should be enlarged, a cir¬ 
cumstance which hail been urged as one reason 
for the motion, he presumed the appointments 
of prinefe Frederick would be much inferior to 
those settled on his present majesty when he 
was prince of Wales: besides, it was to be 
hoped that jnany personal, many particular 
expenses iqthe late reign, especially those for 
frequent journeys to Hanover, would he dis¬ 
continued, and entirely cease. He observed 
that the civil-list branches in the queen's reign 
did not often exceed the sum of five hundred 
and fifty pounds; nevertheless, she called upon 
her f parliament but once, in a reign of thirteen 
years, to pay the debts contracted in her civil 
government; and these were occasioned by the 
unparalleled instances of her piety and gene¬ 
rosity. She gave the first-fruits and tenths, 
arising to nineteen thousand pounds a-year, 
as an augmentation of the maintenance of 
the poor clergy. She bestowed five thousand 
pounds per annum, out of the post-office, on 
the duke of Marlborough: she suffered seven 
hundred pounds to be charged weekly on the 
same office, for the service of the public: she 
expended several hundred thousand pounds in 
building the castle of Blenheim: she allowed 
four thousand pounds annually to prince Charles 
of Denmark: she sustained great losses by 
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the tin contract: she supported the poor Pala¬ 
tines: she exhibited many other proofs of royal 
bounty and immediately before her death she 
had formed a plan of retrenchment, which 
would have reduced her yearly expenses to four 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and forty-one pounds. * He affirmed, that a 
million a-year would not be sufficient to carry 
011 the exorbitant expenses, so often and so 
justly complained of in the house of commons: 
that over and above the yearly allowance of 
seven hundred thousand pounds, many occa¬ 
sional taxes, %naiiy excessive sums were raised, 
and ull sunk in the bottomless gulf of secret 
service. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds were raised in defiance of the ancient 
parliamentary methods, to secure the kingdom 
from a Swedish invasion: then the two insur¬ 
ance-offices were erected, and paid near three 
hundred thousand pounds for their charters: 
our enmity with Sweden being changed into 
ulliance, a subsidy of seventy-two thousand 
pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil some 
secret engagements with that crown: four-and- 
twenty thousand pounds were given for burning 
merchant ships arrived from infected places, 
though the guilds which ought to have been 
destroyed for the public safety were afterwards 
privately sold; a ruin of five hundred thousand 
pounds was demanded, and granted, for paying 
the debts of the civil list; and his majesty de¬ 
clared, by message, he was resolved to retrench 
his expenses for the future. Notwithstanding 
this resolution, in less than four years, a new 
demand of the like sum was made and granted 
to discharge new incumbrances: the Spanish 
ships of war which admiral Byng took in the 
Mediterranean were sold for a considerably sum 
of money: one hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand pounds were granted in the last session, 
to be secretly disposed of for the public utility; 
and there was still a debt in the civil govern¬ 
ment, amounting to above six hundred thousand 
pounds. lie took notice, that this amazing ex¬ 
travagance happened under the conduct of per¬ 
sons pretending to surpass all their predecessors 
in the knowledge and care of the public revenue: 
that as none of these sums had been accounted 
for, they were, in all probability, employecWri 
services not fit to be owned. He said, he 
heartily wished that Time, the great discoverer 
of hidden truths and concealed iniquities, flight 
produce a list of all such aj had been perverted 
from their public duty by private pensions: 
who had been the hired slaves and the corrupt 
instruments of a profuse and vain-glorious ad¬ 
ministration. He proposed, that instead of 
gfanting an addition to the civil-list, they 
should restrict that revenue to a certain aim, 
by concluding the question with these words, 
44 in like manner as they were granted and 
continued to his Hate majesty, so as to make 
up the clear yearly sum of seven hundred 


thousand pounds. 9 * To these particulars, 
which were indeed unanswerable, no reply 
was made. Even this mark of decency was 
laid aside, as idle and superfluous. ThA house 
agreed to the motion; and a bill was brought 
in for the better support of his majesty % house¬ 
hold. T he commons having received a mes¬ 
sage from file king, desiring they would _ 4 

further provision for the queen hi» contort, 
resolved, That In case she should survive his 
majesty, the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds should be settled upon her for life, 
charged upon the revenues of the civil-list, 
together with his majesty’s palace of Somerset- 
house, and Richmond Old-park. A bill was 
formed on this resolution, which, as well as 
tue other, passed both houses; and received 
the royal assent on the seventeenth day of 
July, when the king, in a speech to both 
houses, expressed his satisfaction with thtir 
conduct, and congratulated them upon the 
wealth aud glory of the nation, by which they 
had acquired such weight in holding the ba¬ 
lance of Europe. Then the loid-chancellor 
prorogued the parliament to the twenty-ninth 
day of August; but on the seventh of that 
month a proclamation was issued for dissolving 
this, and convoking another. 

In the interim some changes were made in 
different departments of civil economy. Lord 
viscount Torrington was placed at the head 
of the admiralty: the carl of Wcstinorclaud 
was Appointed fir§t lor^commissioner of trade 
and* plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
earl of Chesterfield, a nobleman icmarkahle 
for his wit, eloquence, ami polished manners, 
was notmyated ambassador to the Hague. 
The privv-eouncil being dissolved, another 
was appointed of the v members then present. 
The duke of Devonshire was dignified with the 
place of president; and the duke of St. Alban’s 
was appointed master of the hoise. Oil the 
eleventh day of October the coronation of the 
king and queen was performed at Wcstminster- 
Abbcy, with the usual solemnity. 1 By this 
time the courts of France and Spain were per¬ 
fectly reconciled: all Europe was freed from 
the calamities of war; ami the peace of Great 
Britain suffered no interruption, except from 
some transient tumults among the tinners of 
Cornwall, who, being provoked by a scarcity of 
corn, rose in arms, and plundered the grana¬ 
ries of that county. 

• 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 

» 

The elections in England and Scotland for 
the parliament having succeeded on the new 
system, according to the wishes of the ministry, 
the two houses met on the twenty-third day 
of January, when the commons unanimously 
chose for their speaker Arthur Onslow, esquire, 
knight of the shire for Surrey, a gentleman 
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of extensive knowledge, worth, and probity; 
grave, eloquent, venerable, and every way 
qualified for ihe discharge of that honourable 
and important office. The king, in his speech 
to this new parliament, declared, that by the 
last advices from abroad, he had reason to 
hope the difficulties which had hitherto ri> 
execution of the preliminaries, and 
the opening of tin* congress, would soon he en¬ 
tirely removed: in the mean ^ime, he repre¬ 
sented tne absolute necessity of continuing 
the preparation which had hitherto seemed 
the nation, and pc< vented an open rupture in 
Europe. lie promised, that his first care 
should be to reduce, from time to lime, the 
expense of the public, as often, and as soon as 
the interest ami safety of his people would per¬ 
mit such reduction. He expressed an earnest 
desire of seeing the foundati >n laid of an effec¬ 
tual scheme for the iucrease and encourage¬ 
ment of seamen in general, that they might he 
invited rather than compelled into the ser¬ 
vice of their country. Finally, he recom¬ 
mended unanimity, zeal, and despatch of the 
public business. Those speeches, penned by 
tt»e minister, were composed with a v>ew to 
soothe the miuds of the people into an im¬ 
mediate concurrence with the measures of the 
government; hut without any inteulioii of 
performing those promises of economy, re¬ 
formation, ami national advantage. The two 
houses seemed to vie with ea»*h other in ex¬ 
pressions of applause, and * affection to c his 
majesty. The louls, in their address, h.Tiled 
him as the best of kings, and the tru^ lather 
of his eoifljtry. The commons expressed the 
wirmest seuse of gratitude for tlio blessings 
they enjoyed in ^is rjigu, though it was 
not yet eight months old. 'I bey approved 
jf all bis transactions; they promised to 
support him iu all his undertakings: and 
declared they would cheerfully grsm what¬ 
ever stipphes should be wanted for the public 
service. Having considered the estimates 
which w'ere laid before them by order of lib 
majesty, they voted two-aiid-twenty thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five men for guards and 
garrisons; and fifteen thousand seamen for 
the service of the ensuing year. They granted 
two hundred and thirty thousand nine hundred 
ami twenty-three pounds, for the maintenance 
of twelve thousand Hessian troops; a subsidy 
of fifty thousand pounds to the king of Sweden; 
and half that sum to the duke jif Brunswick 
Wolfenlmttle.* The expense of the year 
amounted to four millions, Raised by a hind- 
tax of three shillings in the pound, a malt-tax, 
and by borrowing of the bank one million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, for 
which annuities to the amount of seventy 
thousand pounds, to be raised by duties on 
coals imported into the city of London, were 
granted to that corporation. 


VIOLENT DISPUTE CONCERNING THE 
NATIONAL DEBT. 

Atx these sums, however, were not granted 
without qi^stion. The number of laud-forces 
occasioned a debate; and the Hessian auxi¬ 
liaries were not allotted without dispute ,md 
opposition. When they deliberated on the 
loan of the bank, Mr. Pulteney observed, that 
the shifting of funds was but perpetuating 
taxes, and putting off the evil day: that not¬ 
withstanding the great merit which some 
persons had built oif the sinking fund, it 
appeared that the national debt had been 
increased siuce the setting up that pompous 
project. Some warm altercation passed be¬ 
tween him and sir Robert Walpole on this 
subject. The lord-mayor, abb rmeu, and 
common-council of London, presented a pe¬ 
tition, setting forth, that the duties alicady 
laid upon coals and culm, imported into Lou¬ 
don, affected the trade of that city only ; that 
the inequality of the burden was a great dis¬ 
couragement to their manufactures, and an 
hardship upon all the trading inhabitants. 
The petition was rejected, and the tax imposed. 
The house having addressed tfie king, for a 
particular and distinct account of the distri¬ 
bution of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, charged to have been issued for secur¬ 
ing the trade ami navigation of the kingdom, 
and picserving and restoring the peace of 
Europe, he declined granting their rt quest, 
hut signified in general, that part of the 
money had been issued, and disbursed by his 
ISte majesty, and the remainder by himself, 
for carryiug on the same neces^aiy services, 
which inquired the greatest secrecy. Such a 
message in the reign of king William would 
have raised a dangerous flame in the house of 
commons. 

172H. Mr. W. Puheney inveighed against 
such a vac,lie and general way of account¬ 
ing for the public money, as tending to ren¬ 
der parliaments altogether in&igrificant, to 
cover embezzlements, and to screen corrupt 
and rapacious ministers. The commons having 
taken into consideration the state of the na¬ 
tional debt, examined the accounts, and in¬ 
terrogated the proper officers. A motion was 
made bv a court member, that it appeared the 
moifes already issued ami applied towards 
discharging the natvpnal debts, together with 
a sum to be issued at Lady-day, Amounted to 
six millions six huudred foi tv-eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two pounds, five shil¬ 
lings, one penny, one farthing. In vaid did 
the leaders of the opposition expose the falla- 
cious tendency of this motion. In vain did 
they demonstrate the fraudulent artifice used 
in drawing up the accounts: the motion was 
carried; and several resolutions were taken on 
the state of the national debts. In the parti* 
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cular account of these debts, upon which the 
house resolved to form a representation to his 
majesty, an article of three hundred thousand 
pounds relating to the duty upon wrought 
plate was totally omitted. This extraordinary 
omission being discovered, gave rise to a very 
warm debate, and to very severe reflections 
against those who superintended the public 
accounts. I bis error being rectified, a com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose drew up the 
representation, containing a particular detail 
of the national debts discharged and incurred 
since the twcrtty-fjfth day of Deceinlier, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, 
with a state of the sinking fund and of the 
public credit. The draft, being approved by 
the house, was presented to the king, who re¬ 
ceived it graciously. He took this oppoi tuuity 
of saving, that the provision made for gradually 
discharging the national debts was now become 
so ceitain aud considerable, that nothing hut 
somft unforeseen event could alter or diminish 
it: a circumstance that afforded the fairest 
prospect of seeing the old debts discharged 
without an^ieccssity of incurring new incum¬ 
brances. 

This answer^fraught with many other ex¬ 
pressions of fatherly tenderness for his people, 
paved the way for a message to the house, de¬ 
manding a vote of ciedit to fulfil certain en¬ 
gagements entered into, am! concerted, wiih 
the advice and conruvienre of the last parlia¬ 
ment, for seeming the trade and navigation 
of the kingdom, ami for restoring and pre¬ 
serving the peace ol Em ope. Though a debate 
ensued upon this message, the majority re* 
solved that an address should he presented 
to his majesty, declaring the duty and fidelity 
of the commons, their entire confidence in Ins 
royal care and goodness, and their readiness 
to enable his majesty to fulfil his engagements. 
A vote of credit passed accordingly. During 
this session, the peers were chiefly t entployed 
in examining copies of several treaties and al¬ 
ii. nets which the king submitted to their 
peiusal: they likewise prepared a bill for 
amending the statute of limitation, which, 
however, did not pass into a law: they con¬ 
sidered the state of the national deb^ a sub¬ 
ject fruitful of debates; they passed the mu¬ 
tiny hill, and those that were sent up from 
the commons, touching the supplies; together 
with an act, obliging ships arriving from 
infected places to |terfnrm quarantine; and 
some others of a more private nature. These 
bills having received the royal asseut, the king 
closed the session on the twenty-eighth day of 
May, when be thanked the commons for rhe 
effectual supplies they had raised, ami, in par¬ 
ticular, for having empowered him to borrow 
live hundred thousand pounds for the discharge 
of wages due to the seamen employed in the 
navy. 
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MARRIAGES BETWEEN THE HOUSES 
OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

England was at this period quite barren o. 
remarkable e\cuts. The king's etude, Ernest 
Augustus, prince of Brunswick, duke of York, 

S id bishop of Osnabruck, died on the third day 
August, tfhd was succeeded in the bMioi^v 

” i» 

by the elector of Cologu, according to Ihe 
pactum by which'Osnabruck is alternately pos¬ 
sessed by the house of Brunswick and that 
elector, lu the beginning of December, his 
majesty’s eldest son prince Frederic armed in 
England frotn Hanover, where he had hitherto 
resided, was introduced into the privy-council, 
and created prince of Wales. Sigmor Como, 
resident fioni the duke of Parma, was ordered 
to quit the kingdom, because his master paid 
to the preteuder the honours due to the kiug 
of Great Britain. The congress opened at 
Soissons, for determining all disputes among 
the powers of Europe, proved ineffectual. 
Such difficulties occurred in settling and re¬ 
conciling so many different pretensions and' 
interests, that the contracting parties in the 
alliance of Hanover proposed a provisional 
treaty, concerning which no definitive answer 
was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid. The fate of Europe, therefore, con¬ 
tinued in suspense: the English fleet lay in¬ 
active and rotting in the West-Indies; the 
sailors perished miserably, without daring to 
avenfe their country's \yongs; while the Spa¬ 
nish ■cruisers committed depredations with im¬ 
punity on the commerce of Great Britain. The 
court of*Spain, at this juncture, seetned cold 
and indifferent with regard to a pacification 
with England. It had rcnqved a good under¬ 
standing with France, and now strengthened 
its interests by a double alliance of marriage 
with the royal family of Portugal. The infanta 
of this house was betrothed to the prince of 
Asturias: while the Spanish infanta, formerly 
affianced to the French king, was now matched 
with the prince of Brasil, eldest son of his 
Portuguese majesty. In the month of Ja¬ 
nuary, the two courts met in a wooden house 
built over the little river Coy a, that separates 
the two kingdoms, and there the princesses 
H’cre exchanged. 

LIBERALITY OF THE COMMONS. 

Tub ^parliament of Great Britain meeting 
according to their last prorogation on the 
twenty-first day pf January, the king in his 
speech communicated the nature of the nego¬ 
tiation at the congress. He demanded such 
supplies as might cuablc him to act vigorously 
in concert with his allies, provided his endea¬ 
vours to establish an advantageous peace should 
miscarry; and he hinted that the dilatory con¬ 
duct of the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
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proceeded in & greAt measure from the hopes 
tlisit were given, of .creating discontents and 
divisions among the subjects of Great Britain.. 
This suggestion was a ministerial artifice to 
Inflame the seal anxl resentment of the nation, 
and intimidate the members in the opposition. 
Accordingly the hint'was pursued, and in % 
dlddfcsses frombotfi houses, th:ft could not 
failofrbeingagreeable,consideringthe manner 
in which they were dictated, particular notice 
was taken of this articles both peers and 
k commons expressed their detestation and ab¬ 
horrence of tho^f, who, by such base and un¬ 
ilateral artifices, suggested the niean& of dis¬ 
tressing their country, and clamoured at the 
' inconvenieneies which they themselves had 
occasioned. In these addresses, likewise, the 
parliament congratulated his majesty on the 
arrival of the prince of Wales in Ins British 
dominions; and the commons sent a parti¬ 
cular compliment to his royal highness on that 
occasion. The estimates having been examined 
In the usual form, the house voted fifteen 
thousand seamed fur the ensuing year; but 
the motion for continuing the same number of 
land-forres which had been allowed in the pre¬ 
ceding year, was not carried without dispute. 
All the arguments against a standing army in 
.time of peace, as inconsistent with the British 
constitution} and dangerous to the liberties of 
the people, were repeated with great vivacity 
by Mr. Shippen and Mr. VV. Pulteney. These, 
however, were answered, ayd represented as 
absurd, by Mr. Horatio Walpole and Mr. D. 
two staunch adherents of the minister. The 
first had,4n despite of nature, been employed 
in different negotiations: be was b^unt, awk¬ 
ward, and fclovei^, r : art orator without elo¬ 
quence, an ambassador“wi thout dignity, and 
a plenipotentiary without address. The other 
had natural parts and acquired knowledge; 
spoke with confidence; and in dispute was 
vain, sarcastic, petulant, and verbose. 

DEBATES on the SUBSIDIES of HESSE- 
CASSEL and WOLFEN BUTTLE. 

* The Subsidies to Sweden, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Wolfenbuttle were continued, notwithstand¬ 
ing the remonstrances of sir Joseph Jekyll* 
Mr* Lutwyche, and Mr. Pultcney; which last 
observed, that as the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, and the duke of Brunswick-Wolfeti- 
buttle, usually maintained a certain number 
of troops in their pay, it was but reasonably 
that Great Britain should defray no more than 
the expense of the additional farces which 
those powers had .raised, in consequent of 
their conventions with the king of England. 
Sir Robert Walpole perceiving tbat this re- 
, mark made an impression on the house, 
thought it necessary to vindicate bis measure. 
He expatiated upon" the wisdom of the late 


king, in Concluding the Hanover alliance. He 
Affirmed, that the convention* with Hesse- 
Cassel had prevented a war in the empire, for 
which the court, of Vienna had made great 
preparations: that the emperor had not only 
augmented bis own forces by the help of Spa¬ 
nish subsidies, but also retained the troops of 
three electors; arid if he had not be$n over¬ 
awed by the Hessians, would,certainly have 
rejected the preliminaries, and all other ad¬ 
vances towards a pacification: that, therefore, 
they ought not to grudge an expense which 
had already proved sti beneficial to the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe. Sir Joseph Jekyll replied, 
that whatever gloss might be put upon such 
measures, they were repugnant to the maxims 
by which England in former times had steered 
and squared its conduct with relation to its 
interest abroad: that the navy was the natural 
strength of Great Britain—its best defence 
and Security : but, if, in order to avoid a war, 
they should be so tree-hearted as to buy^and 
maintain the forces of foreign princes, they 
were never like to see an end of such extra¬ 
vagant expenses. This gcntlrmad$ w ho exer¬ 
cised the office of master of the rolls, had 
approved himself a zealous defender of whig 
principles, w r as an able lawyer, a sensible 
speaker, and a conscientious patriot. The 
supplies were raised by a continuation of the 
land-tax, the duties upon malt, cyder, and 
perry, an additional imposition on unlimited 
corn used in distilling, and by sale of annuities 
to the Bank not exceeding filly thousand 
pounds per annum. 

« 

COMMITTEE FOR INSPECTING T1IE 
. # GAOLS. 

Petitions were delivered to the house of 
commons from the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, complaining of the in¬ 
terrupt ioi$ they had suffered in their trade for 
several years, by the depredations of the Spa¬ 
niards in the West Indies. These being con¬ 
sidered, the house ordered the lords of the 
admiralty to produce the other memorials of 
the same kind which they had received, that 
they might be laid before the congress at Sois- 
sons: then they addressed his majesty for 
copies of all the letters and instructions which 
had|,been sent to admiral Hosier, and those 
who succeeded hirq in the command of the 
West-India squadron. Mr. Oglethorpe having 
been informed of shocking cruelties and'op¬ 
pressions exercised by gaolers upon they: pri¬ 
soners, moved for an examination into these 
practices, and was chosen chairman of a com¬ 
mittee appointed to enquire into tbc state of 
the gaols of the kingdom. They began with 
the Fleet-prison, Which they visited m a body: 
there they found William Rich, baronet, 
loaded with irons, by order ofr Bambridge the 
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warden, to whom he had given some slight 
cause of offence. They made a discovery of 
many inhuman barbarities, which had been 
committed by that ruffian, and detected the 
most iniquitous scenes of fraud, # villany, and 
extortion. When the report was made by the 
committee, the house unanimously resolved, 
that Thomas Bambridgo, acting warden of the 
Fleet, had wilfully permitted several debtors 
to escape; had been guilty of the most noto¬ 
rious breaches of trust, great extortions, and 
the highost*crimes ami misdemeanors in the 
execution of his office ; that he had arbitrarily 
and unlawfully loaded with irons, put iuto 
dungeons, and destroyed prisoners for debt, 
under his charge, treating them in the most 
barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation 
and contempt of the laws of the kingdom. 
John Huggins, esquire, who had been warden 
of the Fleet-prison, was subjected to a resolu- 
tii*) of the same nature. The house presented 
an address to the king, desiring he would direct 
bis attorney-general forthwith to prosecute 
these persons and their accomplices, who were 
commit led prisoners to Newgate. A bill was 
brorght in, disabling Bambrulgc to execute 
tln» ufli«v of warden; another for the better 
regulating the prison of the fleet • and for 
mon i tlVrtu.il!y preventing and punishing ar- 
hor-' v iml illegal practices of the warden of 
the said prison.* 1 

ADDRESS TORCHING THE SPANISH 
DEPREDATIONS. 

• 

OTicr.R merchants complained by petition of 
the losses sustained by the Spaniards. The 
house, in a grand committee, deliberated on 
this subject, enquired into the particulars, ex¬ 
amined evidence, and drew up an address to 
the king, desiring his majesty would be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to use his utmost endeavours 
for preventing such depredations ;^or procuring 
just and reasonable satisfaction; and for se¬ 
curing to his subjects the free exercise of com¬ 
merce and navigation to and from the British 
colonics in America. The king assured them 
he would use bis best endeavours v to at^wer 
the desires and expectations of his people, in 
an affair of so much importance; and they, 
in another address, thanked him for his gra¬ 
cious answer They did not, however, fcceive 
such a satisfactory reply to a former address, 
touching the sunt of sixty thousand pounds 
that had been stated in the public account, 
without specification of the particular uses to 
which it was applied. His majesty gave them 
to understand that the money had been issued 
and disbursed for secret services; and that a 
distinct and particular account of the distribu¬ 
tion of it could not be given without a mani¬ 
fest prejudice to the public. A bill was prepared 
for the more effectual preventing bribery and 


corruption in elections for members of parlia¬ 
ment ; and it passed through the house with¬ 
out opposition ; but their attention was chiefly 
employed upon the Spanish depredations, which 
had raised a great clamour through the whole 
kingdom, and excited very warm disputes in 
^parliament; for they i&ere generally rejjjitivj** 
the fruits of negligence, incapacity, or Hffant of 
vigour in the ministers. The commons having 
made further progress in the enquiry, and re¬ 
ceived fresh petitions from the merchants, 
passed some resolutions, in which the Spaniards 
were accused of having violated the treaties 
subsisting between the two crowns; and with 
having treated inhumanly the masters and 
crews of ships belonging to Great Britain. 
They justified the instructions given to admiral 
Hosier, to seize and detain the flota and gal¬ 
leons of Spain, until justice and satisfaction 
should be rendered to his majesty and his allies; 
nay, even declared that such seizure would 
have been just, prudent, and necessary, tending 
to prevent an open rupture, and to preserve she 
peace and tranquillity of Europe, They again 
addressed the king to use his endeavours to 
procure satisfaction; and he promised to com¬ 
ply with their request. 

Mr. Scroope, member for Bristol, moved for 
an address entreating his majesty to order an 
account of the produce of the civil-list revenues 
for one year to be laid before the house. The ad¬ 
dress was presented, the account produced, and 
thf house, in a^rand’eommittee, took this af¬ 
fair into consideration. The courtiers affirmed 
that rtiey fell short of the eight hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds settled upon his majesty; and 
Mr. Scroope proposed that the sum of one 
hundred and fifteen thotkand pounds should 
be granted to the king, on account of those 
deficiencies and arrears. The motion was 
rigorously opposed by Mr. Pulteney and other 
members. They expressed their surprise that 
it should be made so late in the session, when 
no further demand of money could be rea¬ 
sonably expected; and they said it was the 
more extraordinary, because it appeared in the 
former session, from the examination of the 
accounts then before the house, that the reve¬ 
nues of the civil list produced yearly a much 
greater sum than that for which they were 
given. Mr. Pulteney moved, that the accounts 
and papers should be referred to the exami¬ 
nation of a select committee, properly em¬ 
powered to investigate the truth. The minis- 
4 ters opposed this motion; and the question 
being put, it*passed in the negative. The 
majority voted the sum demanded ; and in a 
bill for settling the price of imported corn, 
they inserted the resolution for granting to his 
majesty the sum of one hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds, on account of arrears due 
on the civil-list revenues. 

Aa 
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PROCEEDINGS in the HOUSE of LORDS. 

The house of lords having* prepared a bill 
for the more effectual punishment of forgery, 
which was passed into a law, and ordered the 
Judges to bring in another on the report of \ 
+ fc *!rqittee appointed to consider fte case of 
imprisoned debtors, at length deliberated upon 
the state of the nation, particularly the positive 
demand made by the court of Spain for the 
restitution of Gibraltar, grounded in a letter 
written by the latf king to his catholic ma¬ 
jesty. From a copy of the letter laid before the 
house, it plainly appeared that king George I. 
had consented to this restitution. A motion 
being made for a resolution, importing, that 
for the honour of his majesty, and the preser¬ 
vation and security of the trade and commerce 
of the kingdom, effectual care should be taken 
in the present treaty that the king of Spain 
should renounce all claim and pretension to 
Gibraltar and Minorca, in plain and strong 
teilns: ,a debate ensued, and the question being 
put, passed in the negative, though not with¬ 
out a protest. Then the majority resolved, 
that the house did entirely rely upon his 
majesty, that he would, for maintaining the 
honour and securing the trade of this kingdom, 
take effectual care in the present treaty to pre¬ 
serve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca. Wheu the house examined the papers 
relating to the Spanish depredations, tnffny 
severe reflections were* uttered against tfie 
conduct of the ministry; and a motion was 
made, to recolve that Hosier's expedition was 
an unreasonable burden on the natjon: but 
this too was rejectee}, and*occasioned another 
protest. Nor did ihe clause in the corn-bill, 
for granting one hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds to his majesty, pass through the house 
of peers without wann opposition. Divers 
lords alleged, that, instead of a deficiency in 
the civil-list revenues, there was a considerable 
surplus: that this was a new grant, and a new 
burden on the people: that the nation was 
loaded, not to complete, but to augment the 
sum designed for the civil-list; and this at a 
time when the public debts were increased; 
when the taxes were heavily felt in all parts of 
the country; when the foreign trade of Britain 
was incumbered and diminished; when her 
manufactures Wire decayed, her poor multi¬ 
plied, and she was surrounded by many „ot her 
national calamities. They observed, that if 
the produce of the civil-list revenue should not 
amount to the yearly sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds, the deficiency must be made 
good to his mqjesty by tbe public; whereas no 
provision was made, by which, if the produce of J 
these revenues should exceed that sum, tbe sur- j 
plus could accrue to the benefit of tbe public; 
that, by this precedent, not only real deficien- | 
cies were to be made good, but also supplies 


were to be given for arrears standing out at tbe 
end of the year, which should conic on before 
ttfe supplies could be granted, though the'supply 
given to maj$e good arrears in one year would 
certainly increase the surplusages in another: 
that the revenues of the civil-list were variable 
in their own nature: and even when there is 
a deficiency in the produce, there might be 
arrears in the receipt: the9e might be easily 
increased by the management of designing 
ministers, by private directions to receivers, 
and by artful methods of statirig accounts. 
All these arguments, and other objections 
equally strong and plausible, against this un¬ 
conscionable and unparliamentary motion, 
served only to evince the triumph of the mi¬ 
nistry over shame and sentiment, their con¬ 
tempt of public spirit, and their defiance of 
the national reproach. 4 

WISE CONDUCT OF THE IRISH PAR¬ 
LIAMENT. 

1729. Tiie king had, on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, given the royal assent to five 
bills; and on the fourteenth day of May, the 
same sanction was given to thirty other bills, 
including an act, enabling the queen to he 
regent in the kingdom during his majesty's 
absence, without taking the oaths: and an¬ 
other for the relief of insolvent debtors. At 
the same time two-aud-thirty private bills were 
passed: then the king expressed his approba¬ 
tion of the parliament, signified his intention 
to visit his German dominions, and ordered the 
chancellor to prorogue both houses. His ma¬ 
jesty having appointed the queen regent of the 
realm, set out for Hanover on the seventeenth 
day of May, in order to remove a petty misun¬ 
derstanding which had happened between that 
electorate and the court of Berlin. Some Hano¬ 
verian subjects had been pressed or decoyed 
into the servfee of Prussia; and the regents of 
Hanover had seized certain Prussian officers, by 
way of reprisal. The whole united kingdom of 
Great Britain at this juncture enjoyed uninter¬ 
rupted repose; and commerce continued to in¬ 
crease, in spite of all restriction and discourage¬ 
ment. The people of Ireland found themselves 
happy «under the government of lord Carteret; 
and their parliament, assembling in the month 
of September, approved themselves the fathers 
of their country. Thfey established funds for 
tbe discharge of their national debt, and for 
maintaining the expense of government: they 
enacted wholesome laws for the encourage¬ 
ment of manufactures, trade, and agriculture; 
and they formed wise regulations in different 
branches of civil economy* Some time after 
this session, which was conducted with so 
much harmony and patriotism, lord Carteret 
returneJ to England; and was succeeded by 
the duke of Dorset in tbe government of that 
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kingdom. la the month of May, Charles lord 
Townshend resigned the seals, which were 
given to colonel Stanhope, now created earl of 
Harrington ; so that 6ir R. W. now reigned 
without a rival. James earl of # Waldegrave 
was appointed ambassador to the court of 
France, which, about that time, was filled with 
joy by the birth of a dauphin. 

ABDICATION of the KING of SARDINIA. 

In the nrfonth of September, Victor Ama¬ 
deus, king of Sardinia, resigned his crown to 
his son Charles Emanuel, prince of Piedmont. 
The father reserved to himself a revenue of 
one hundred thousand pistoles per annum, 
retired to tlie castle of Chamberry, and es¬ 
poused the countess dowager of St. Sebastian, 
who declined the title of queen, but assumed 
that of marchioness of Soinerive. Though the 
c<Aigrc*s at Soissons proved abortive, confer¬ 
ences were begun at Seville, between the ple¬ 
nipotentiaries of England, France, and Spain ; 
and a treaty was concluded on ttie#iiuth day 
of November, r;ot only without the concur¬ 
rence of the emperor, but even contrary to bis j 
right, as established by the quadruple alliance. 
On this subject, he communicated an imperial 
coimnissorial decree to the states of the em¬ 
pire assembled in the diet at Ratisbon, which 
was answered by the French minister de Cha- 
vigny. In October, Peter II. czar of Muscovy, 
and grandson of Peter I. died in the fifteenth j 
year of his age, at Moscow, and was succeeded 
on the Russian throne by the princess Avne 
Ivanownu, second daughter of John Alexowitz, 
cider brother of the first Peter, and widow of 
Frederic William duke of Courlaud.* 'fhe fol¬ 
lowing month was rendered remarkable hy the 
death of pope Benedict XIII. in whose room] 
cardinal Laurence Corsini was raised to the pon¬ 
tificate, and assumed the name of Clement XU. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE KING’S SPEECH. 

The British parliament assembling on the 
thirteenth day of January, the king gave them 
to understand, that the peace of Europe was 
now established by the treaty of Seville, \>uiIt 
upon the foundation of former treaties, and 
tending to render more effectual what the con¬ 
tracting powers in the quadruple alliantife were 
before engaged to see performed. He assured 
them, that all fosmer conventions made with 
Spain in favour of the British trade and navi¬ 
gation were renewed aud confirmed: that the 
free, uninterrupted exercise of their commerce 
was restored: that the court of Spain had 
agreed to an ample restitution and reparation 
for unlawful seizures and depredations: that 
all rights, privileges, and possessions, belonging 
to him and his allies, were solemnly re-estab¬ 
lished, confirmed aud guaranteed ; and that 


not one concession was made to the prejudice 
of his subjects. He told them he had given 
orders for reducing a great number of his land- 
forces, and for laying up great part of the 
fleet; aud observed that there would be a con¬ 
siderable saving in the expense of the current 
*year. After both hou&s had presented iheijj^ 
addresses of thanks and congratulatioTito the 
king on the peace of Seville, the lords took 
that treaty into consideration, and it did not 
pass enquiry without severe animadversion. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY OF 
SEVILLE. 

The lords in the opposition excepted to the 
article by which the merchants of Great Britain 
were obliged to make proof of their losses at 
the court of Spain. They said this stipulation 
was a hardship upon British subjects, and dis¬ 
honourable to the nation: that few would care 
to undertake such a troublesome and expensive 
journey, especially as they had reason to ap¬ 
prehend their claims would be counterSalanced 
by the Spaniards; and, after all, they would 
have no more than the slender comfort of 
hoping to obtain that redress by commissa¬ 
ries which they had not been able to procure 
by plenipotentiaries. They thought it very 
extraordinary, that Great Britain should be 
bound to ratify and guarantee whatever agree¬ 
ment should be made between the king of 
Sgain and the Vukc *>f Parma and Tuscany, 
concerning the garrisons once established in 
their countries: that the Euglisji should be 
obliged to assist in effectuating the introduc¬ 
tion of ^ix thousand Spanish troops into the 
towns of Tuscany and Paftoa, without any spe¬ 
cification of the methods to be taken, or the 
charge to be incurred in giving that assist¬ 
ance : that they should guarantee for ever, not 
only to Don Carlos, but even to all bis succes¬ 
sors, the possession of the estates of Tuscany 
and Parma; a stipulation which in all pro¬ 
bability would involve Great Britain in endless 
quarrels and disputes, about a country with 
which they had no concern. They affirmed that 
the treaty of Seville, instead of confirming 
other treaties, was contradictory to the quad¬ 
ruple alliance, particularly in the article of 
introducing Spanish troops into Tuscany and 
Parma, in the room of neutral forces stipulated 
by the former alliance; and agreeing that they 
shoufd thei$ remain until Don Carlos and his 
successors should be secure and exempt from 
all events. They complained that these altera¬ 
tions, from the tenor of the quadruple alliance, 
were made without the concurrence of the 
emperor, and even without inviting him to 
accede; an affront which might alienate his 
friendship from England, and hazard the lost 
of such an ancient, powerful, and faithful ally ; 
they declared that throughout the whole treaty 
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there seemed to be an artful omission of any 
express stipulation, to secure Great Britain 
in her right to Gibraltar and Minorca, Such 
was the substance of the objections made to 
the peace: then lord Bathurst moved for a re¬ 
solution, that the agreement oil the treaty of 
*%vjUp, to secure the succession of Bon Carlos 
to theriutchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Pla¬ 
centia, with Spanish troops, was a manifest 
violation of the fifth article of the quadruple 
alliance, tending to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expensive war, and to destroy 
the balance of power ir Europe. The ques¬ 
tion was put, and the motion rejected. Such 
too was the fate of two other motions, to re¬ 
solve that Great Britain’s right of sovereignty, 
dominion, possession, and claim to Gibraltar 
and Minorca, were not ascertained by the 
treaty of Seville: and that the stipulations in 
that treaty for repairing the losses of the 
British merchants were insufficient and pre¬ 
carious. The majority, far from stigmatiz¬ 
ing this r transaction, resolved, that the treaty 
did contain all necessary stipulations for main¬ 
taining and securing the honour, dignity, 
rights, and possessions of the crown: that all 
due care was taken therein for the support of 
the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing 
the losses sustained by the British merchants. 
On these resolutions an address of approba¬ 
tion was founded: but when a motion was 
made for an address to his majesty, thaUhe 
would order to be laid Before the house a kst 
of all pensions payable to the crown, it was 
immediately resolved in the negative* Divers 
contests of the same kind arose upon the mu¬ 
tiny-bill, the pension-bill, and the maintenance 
of twelve thousand'll essians; but the ministry 
bore down all opposition, though their triumphs 
were clogged with vigorous protests, which did 
not fail to make impression upon the body of 
the people. 

OPPOSITION TO A STANDING ARMY. 

Nor was the success of the court interest in 
the house of commonsmltogethcr pure, and free 
from exception and dispute. When the charge 
of the land forces fell under the consideration 
< f the commons, and Mr. Henry Pelham, se¬ 
cretary at war, moved that the number of 
effective men for the land service of the en¬ 
suing year should be fixed at seventeen, thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and nine, Mr. Pulteney 
insisted upon its being reduced to twelve 
thousand. Mr. Shippen affirmed, that Mr. Pei* 
ham’s motion was a flat negative to the ad^ 
dress for which he voted on the first day of 
the session, as it plainly implied a distrust of 
the validity of the late treaty, which he then 
assured the house would immediately produce 
all the blessings of an absolute peace, and de¬ 
liver the kingdom from the apprehensions and 


inconveniencies of a war. He said the motion 
tended directly towards the establishment of 
an army in Great Britain, which he hoped 
would never be so far germanized, as tamely 
to submit to*a military government. He ob¬ 
served that the nation could have no occasion 
for all the troops that were demanded, con¬ 
sidering the glorious scene of affairs which was 
now opened to all Europe. 44 They are not 
necessary (said he) to awe Spain into a firm 
adherence to its own treaty; they are not ne¬ 
cessary to force the emperor into a* immediate 
accession, nor are they in any sort necessary 
for the safety of his majesty’s person and govern¬ 
ment. Force and violence are the resort of 
usurpers and tyrants only ; because they are, 
with good reason, distrustful of the people whom 
they oppress; and because they have no other 
security for the continuance of their unlawful 
and unnatural dominion, than what depends 
entirely on the strength of their armies.” TJie 
motion, however, was carried in the affirmative. 

BULL PROHIBITING LOANS. 

Another warm debate was excited by a bill 
which the courtiers brought in, tf> prevent any 
subjects of Great Britain from advancing sums 
of money to foreign princes or states, without 
having obtained license from his majesty, under 
his privy-seal, or some great authority. The 
minister pretended that this law was pro¬ 
posed to disable the emperor, who wanted to 
borrow a great sum of the English merchants, 
from raising and maintaining troops to disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe. The bill con¬ 
tained a clause, empowering the king to pro¬ 
hibit by firoclamation all such loans of money, 
jewels, or bullion: the attorney-general was 
empowered to compel, by English bill, in the 
court of exchequer, the effectual discover}', on 
oath, of airy such loans; and it was enacted, 
that in default of an answer to any sucti hill 
the court should decree a limited sum against 
the person refusing to answer. Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, a gentleman of uncommon talents 
and ability, and particularly acquainted with 
eve^y branch of commerce, argued strenuously 
against this bill, as a restraint upon trade that 
woultb render Holland the market of Europe, 
and the mart of money to the nations of the 
confident. He said*that by this general pro¬ 
hibition, extending tb all princes, states, or 
potentates, the English were totally disabled 
from assisting their best allies: that among 
others the king of Portugal frequently bor¬ 
rowed money of the English merchants re¬ 
siding within his dominions; that while the 
licensing power remained in the crown, the 
licenses would be issued through the hands of 
the minister, who by this new trade might 
gain twenty, thirty, or forty thousand a-year* 
that the bil would render the exchequer a 
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sourt of inquisition: and that whilst it re- the exclusive privilege vested in the company 
strained our merchants from assisting the was, by act of parliament, protracted to the 
princes and powers of Europe, it permitted year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
our stock-jobbers to trade iu their funds with- six, upon the following conditions: That they 
out interruption. Other arguments of equal should pay into the exchequer the sum of two 
weight were enforced by Mr. Barnard, a mer- hundred thousand pounds towards the supplies 
chant of London, who perfectly understood »of the year, without interest or addition to 
trade iu all it branches, spoke with judgment their capital stock: that the annuity or*yearl/ 
and precision, and upon all occasions steadily fund of one hundred 'and sixty thousand 
adhered to the interest ‘ind liberties of his pounds, payable to them from the public, 
country. After having explained his reasons, should be reduced to one hundred and twenty- 
he declare^ he should^ never consent to a bill eight thousand: that after the year one thou- 
wliich he deemed a violation of our funda- sand seven hundred and axty-six, their right 
mental laws, a breach of our dearest liberties, to the exclusive trade should be liable to be 
and a very terrible hardship on mankind. Sir taken away by parliament, on three years* 
William Wyndham distinguished himself on notice, and repayment of their capital, 
the same side of the question: the bill was 

vindicated by sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, THE EMPEROR RESENTS THE TREATY 
and sir Philip Yorke, attorney-general; and OF SEVILLE. 1730. 

being supported by the whole weight of minis¬ 
terial influence, not only passed through the On the fifteenth day of May the king went 
house, but was afterwards enacted into a law. to the house of peers, and closed the session. 

In his speech he expressed his joy, that not- 
CHARTER or the EAST-INDIA C9MPANY. withstanding all the clamours which were 

raised, the parliament had approved of those 
The subsidies were continued to the land- matters which, he said, could not fail to in¬ 
grave of Hesse-Cassel and the duke of Bruns- spire all mankind with a just detestation of 
wick-Wolfcnbuttle, in spite of all that could those incendiaries, who, by scandalous libels, 
be urged against these extraneous incum- laboured to alienate those affections of his 
brauces; and the supply for the ensuing year people; to fill their minds with groundless 
was granted according to the estimates which jealousies and unjust complaints, in dishonour 
the ministry thought proper to produce, of him and his government, and iu defiance of 
amounting to about two millions two hundred t)?e sense of bq£h houses of parliament. 5 The 
and eighty thousand pounds. It must be owned, eftiperor was so much incensed at the insult 
however, for the credit of the session, that the offered him in the treaty of Seville, with re¬ 
houses appropriated one million of the ffur- spect to the garrisons of Tuscan/and Parma, 
plusses arising from the sinking fund towards that b%prohibited the subjects of Great Bri- 
thc discharge of the nation d debt # ; *and by tain from trading ft) his ^minions; he began 
another act extinguished the duties upon salt, to make preparations for war, and actually 
by which expedient the subject was eased of detached bodies of troops to Italy with such 
a heavy burden, not only in being freed from despatch as had been very seldom exerted by 
the duty, but also from a considerable charge the house of Austria. Yet the article of which 
of salaries given to a great number of officers he complained was not so much a real injuiy 
employed to collect this imposition. They as an affront put upon the head of the em- 
likcwise encouraged the colony of Carolina pire; for eventual succession to those Italian 
with an act, allowing the planters and traders dutchies had been secured to the infant, Don 
of that province to export rice directly to any Carlos, by the quadruple alliance; and all 
part of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre; that the emperor required was, that this 
and they permitted salt from Europe to be prince should receive the investiture of them 
imported into the colony of New-York. The as fiefs of the empire, 
term of the exclusive trade granted by act of 

parliament to the East-Iudia company ^rawing ARRIVAL OF SEVEN INDIAN CHIEFS, 
towards a period, iqjiny considerable mer¬ 
chants and others made application for being Ir* Great Britain, this year was not distin- 
incorporated and vested with the privilege of guished by any transaction of great moment, 
trading to those countries, proposing to lay Seven chiefs gf the Cherokee nations of In- 
that branch of trade open to all the subjects dians in America were brought to England by 
of Great Britain, on certain conditions. In sir Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to 
consideration of an act of parliament*for this the king, they laid their crown and regalia at 
purpose, they offered to advance three millions his feet; and hy an authentic deed acknow- 
two hundred thousand pounds, for redeeming ledged themselves subjects to his dominion, 
the fund and trade of the present East-India in the name of all their compratriots, who 
company. This proposal was rejected: and had vested them with full powers for this 
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purpose. They were amazed and confounded 
at the riches and magnificence of the British 
court: they compared the king and queen to 
the sun and moon f the princes to the stars of 
heaven, and themselves to nothing. They 
gave their assent in the most solemn manner 
to articles of friendship and commerce, pro¬ 
posed 4y the lords commissioners for trade 
and plantations ; and being loaded with pre¬ 
sents of necessaries, arms and ammunition, 
were re-conveyed to their own country, which 
borders on the province of South-Carolina. 
In the month of'September, a surprising 
revolution was effected at Constantinople, 
without bloodshed or confusion. A few mean 
Janissaries displayed a flag in the streets, ex¬ 
claiming that all true Mussulman ought to 
follow them, and assist in reforming the go¬ 
vernment. They soon increased to the number 
of one hundred thousand, marched to the 
seraglio, and demanded the grand vizir, the 
ki^ja, and captain pacha. These unhappy 
mi/iisters were immediately strangled. Their 
bodies being delivered to the insurgents, were 
dragged through the streets, and afterwards, 
thrown to the dogj to be devoured. Not con¬ 
tented with this sacrifice, the rcvolters deposed 
the grand signor Achinet, who was confined 
to the same prison from whence they brought 
his nephew Machmut, and raised this last to 
the throne, after he had lived seven and 
twenty years in confinement. 

England was at this*period infested with 
robbers, assassins, and incendiaries, the na¬ 
tural consequences of degeneracy, corruption, 
and the want of police in the interior govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. This defect, irv a great 
measure, arose frupi an absurd notion, that 
laws necessary to prevent those acts of cruelty, 
violence, and rapine, would be incompatible 
with the liberty of British subjects; a no¬ 
tion that confounds all distinctions between 
liberty and brutal licentiousness, as if that 
freedom was desirable, in the enjoyment of 
which people find no security for their lives or 
t fleets. The peculiar depravity of the times 
was visible even in the conduct of those who 
preyed upon the commonwealth. Thieves and 
robbers were now become more desperate and 
savage than ever they had appeared since man¬ 
kind was civilized. In the exercise of their 
rapine, they wounded, maimed, and even mur¬ 
dered the unhappy sufferers, through a wan- 
touness of barbarity. They circuited tetters, 
demanding sums of money from certain in¬ 
dividuals, on pain of reducingtfheir houses to 
ashes, and their families to ruin; and even 
set fire to the house of a rich merchant in 
Bristol, who had refused to comply with their 
demand. The same species of villany was 
practised in different parts of the kingdom; so 
that the government was obliged to interpose, 
and offer a considerable reward for discover¬ 


ing the ruffians concerned in such execrable 
designs. 

BILL AGAINST PENSIONERS SITTING 
IN THE COMMONS 

L In the speech with which the king opened 
the session of parliament on the twenty-first 
day of January, he told them that the present 
critical conjuncture seemed in a very par¬ 
ticular manner to deserve their attention; 
that as the transactions then depending iu 
the several courts of Europe were upon the 
point of being determined, the great event of 
peace or war might be very much affected by 
their first resolutions, which were expected by 
different powers with great impatience. He 
said, the continuance of that zeal and vigour 
with which they had hitherto supported him 
and his engagements must at this time be of 
the greatest weight and importance both with 
| regard to his allies, and to those who mig?it 
be disposed, before the season of action, to 
preveut, by an accommodation, the fatal con¬ 
sequences of a general rupture. The former 
scene was repeated. Both houses, in their ad¬ 
dresses, promised to support his majesty in all 
his engagements: yet the members in the op- 
positon demonstrated the absurdity of pro¬ 
mising to fulfil engagements, before they could 
possibly know whether or not they were for 
the service of Great Britain. Another bill was 
brought into the house of commons, to pre¬ 
vent pensioners from sitting as members of 
parliament; and, after a third reading, carried 
up\o the lords for their concurrence. When the 
supply fell under consideration, the debates 
were renewed upon the subsidies to the land¬ 
grave of Ilesse-Lasse 1 and the duke of Wolfen- 
huttle, which, however, were continued ; and 
every article was granted according to the es¬ 
timates given in for the expense of the ensuing 
year. Two ^petitions being presented to the 
commons, representing the delays of justice, 
occasioned by the use of the Latin tongue in 
proceedings at law, a bill was brought iu for 
changing this practice, and enacting, that all 
those processes and pleadings should be en¬ 
tered in the English language. Though one 
would imagine that very little could be ad¬ 
vanced against such a regulation, the bill met 
with (varm opposition, ori pretence that it 
would render useless tlje ancient records which 
were written in that language, and introduce 
confusion and delay of justice, by altering the 
established form and method of pleading: in 
spite of these objections it passed through both 
* houses, and obtained the royal assent. A great 
number of merchants from different parts of 
the kingdom having repeated their complaints 
of depredatious and cruelties committed by 
the Spaniards in the West-Indies, their peti¬ 
tions were referred to the consideration of a 
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grand committee. Their complaints upon exa¬ 
mination appeared to be well founded. The 
house presented an address to the king, de¬ 
siring liis majesty would be graciously pleased 
to continue his endeavours to prevent such 
depredations for the future; to procure full 
satisfaction for the damages already sustained ; 
and to secure to the British subjects the full 
and uninterrupted exercise of their trade and 
navigation to and from the British colonies in 
America. The hill against pensions produced a 
warm debate in the house of lords, where it was 
violently ojtposed by the dukes of Newcastle 
and Argyle; the carl of Ilay, and Dr. Sher¬ 
lock, bishop of Baugor. This prelate, in a re¬ 
markable speech, represented it as a scheme 
to enlarge the power of the house of commons, 
and to break the balance between the powers 
essential to the constitution, so as, sooner or 
later, to prove the ruin of the whole. The 
great barrier provided against bribery and cor- 
ri/ption by this bill consisted in an oath to be 
imposed on all members of the lower house, 
by which they must have solemnly sworn and 
declare*I, that they had not directly, nor in¬ 
directly, any pension during pleasure, or for 
any number jpf years, or any office in part, or 
in the whole, held for them, or for their be¬ 
nefit, by any persons whatsoever; and that 
they would not accept any such pensions or 
offices, without signifying the same to the 
house within fourteen days after they should 
he receded or accepted. The bill was vin¬ 
dicated as just and necessarv by the earls of 
Wiuchclsea and Strafford, lord Bathurst, and 
lord Carteret, who had by this time joined as 
an auxiliary in the opposition. [*SVe note LL, 
at the end of this f'oL] # 

TREATY OF VIENNA. 1731. 

The house of peers proceeded to consider 
the state of the national debt they read a 
bill for the free importation of wool from 
Ireland into Eugland, which was fiercely op¬ 
posed, and laid aside, contrary to all the rules 
of sound policy. They passed the bill for car¬ 
rying on proceedings at law in the English 
language; and a fruitless motion wag 9 made 
by lord Bathurst for an address, to desire his 
majesty would give directions for discharging 
the Hessiau troops that were in the pay of 
Great Britain. On the seventh day *o*f May 
the parliament was prfjrogued, after the king 
had given them tb understand, that all appre¬ 
hensions of war were now happily removed, 
by a treaty signed at Vienna between him 
and the emperor. He said it was communi¬ 
cated to the courts of France and Spain, as 
parties to the treaty of Seville, the execution 
of which it principally regarded; and that it 
likewise was submitted to the consideration 
of the states-general. He observed, that the 


conditions and engagements into which he 
had entered on this occasion were agreeable 
to that necessary concern which the British 
nation must always have for the security aud 
preservation of the balance of power in Europe: 
and that this happy turn, duly improved with 
a just regard to former alliances, yielded a 
favourable prospect of Wing the public ^ran* 
quillity re-established. 9 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF PARMA. 

In the month of January the duke of Farm 
died, after having made a will in which he de 
dared his dutchcss was three months advance 
in her pregnancy ; entreating the allied power 
of Europe to have compassiou upon his people, 
and defer the execution of their projects until 
his consort should be delivered. In case the 
child should he still-born, or die after the 
birth, he bequeathed bis dominions and al¬ 
lodial estates to the infant don Carlos of 
Spain; and appointed five regents to govern 
the dutchy Notwithstanding this disposition, 
a body of Imperial troops immediately took 
possession of Parma and Placentia, under the 
command of general Stain pa, who declared 
they should conduct themselves with all pos¬ 
sible regularity and moderation, and leave the 
administration entirely to the regents whom 
the duke had appointed. They publicly pro¬ 
claimed in the market-place, that they took 
possession of these dutchies for the infant, don 
Carlos: and ftiat if the dutchess dowager 
should not be delivered of a prince, the said 
infarlt might receive the investiture from the 
emperor whenever he would, provided he 
should come without an army- Though these 
steps seemed to tbreatdfran immediate war, 
the king of Great Britain and the states-general 
interposed their mediation so effectually with 
the court of Vicuna, that the cinperor desisted 
from the prosecution of his design ; and on the 
sixteenth day of March concluded at Vienna a 
treaty with his Britannic majesty, by which he 
consented to withdraw his troops from Parma 
and Placentia. He agreed, that the king of 
Spain might take possession of these places in 
favour of his son don Carlos, according to the 
treaty of Seville. He likewise agreed, that the 
Osteud company, which had given such um¬ 
brage to the maritime powers, should be totally 
dissolved, on condition that the contracting 
powers concerned in the treaty of Seville should 
guaranteethe pragmatic sanction, or succession 
of the Austrian hereditary dominion to the heirs 
female of th^emperor, in case he should die 
without male issue. The Dutch minister resid¬ 
ing at the Imperial court did not subscribe this 
treaty, because, by the maxiins received in that 
republic, and the nature of her government, he 
could not be vested with full powers so soon as 
it would have been necessary: nevertheless the 
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states-general were, by a separate article, ex¬ 
pressly named as a principal contracting party. 

DON CARLOS TAKES POSSESSION OF 
HIS TERRITORIES. 

On the twenty-second day of July a new 
fresigned at Vienna betweeif the em¬ 
peror and the kings of Great Britain and 
Spain, tending to confirm the‘former. In 
August a treaty of union and defensive alliance 
between the electorates of Saxony and Hano¬ 
ver was executed aA Dresden. The court of 
Spain expressing some doubts with regard to 
the pregnancy of the dutchess of Parma, she 
underwent a formal examination by five mid¬ 
wives of different nations in presence of the 
elderdutchess dowager, several ladies of quality, 
three physicians and a surgeon ; and was de¬ 
clared with child; nevertheless, after having 
Kept all Europe in suspense for six months, 
she owned she had been deceived ; and general 
Stampa, with the Imperial forces, took formal 
possession of the dutchies of Parma and Pla¬ 
centia. Spain and the great duke of Tuscany 
having acceded to the last treaty of Vienna, the 
crown of Great Britain engaged to equip an 
armament that should convoy Don Carlos to 
ltis new dominions. Accordingly, sir Charles 
Wager sailed with a strong squadron from 
Portsmouth on the twenty-sixth day of August; 
and in September arrived at Barcelona, where 
being joined by the Spanish (feet and trans¬ 
ports, they sailed together to Leghorn; fnrtn 
whence the admiral returned to England. Don 
Carlos passed through part of France,'and em¬ 
barking at Antibes on hoard of the ,Spanish 
galleys, arrived at Lftrhorn in 1 Jecember. Then 
the Imperial general withdrew his forces into 
the Milanese; and the infant took possession 
of his new territories. 

RELIGIOUS DISPUTES IN FRANCE. 

During these transactions France was dis¬ 
tracted by religious disputes, occasioned by the 
bull Upigcnitus thundered against the doc¬ 
trines of Jpnsenius ; a bilj which had produced 
a schism in the Galilean church, and well nigh 
involved that country in civil war and confu¬ 
sion. It was opposed by the parliaments 
and )ay tribunals of the kingdom; but many 
bishops, and the Jesuits in general, were its 
most strenuous assertors. All the artifices of 
priest-erflft were practised on botli sides to in¬ 
flame the enthusiasm, and manage the super¬ 
stition of the people. Pretended miracles were 
wrought at the topib of abbe Paris, who had^ 
died without accepting the bull, consequently k 
was declared damned by the abettors of that 
constitution. On the other hand, the Jesuits 
exerted all their abilities and industry in 
preaching against the Jansenists; in establish* 
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I ing an opinion of their superior sanctity; and 
inspiring a spirit of quietism among their vo¬ 
taries, who were transported into the delirium 
of possession, illumination and supernatural 
converse. TJiese arts were often used for the 
most infamous purposes. Female enthusiasts 
,were wrought up to such a violence of agita¬ 
tion, that nature fainted under the struggle, 
and the pseudo saint seized this opportunity of 
violating the chastity of his penitent. Such 
was said to he the case of Mademoiselle la 
Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, 
abused in this manner by the lust and villany 
of Pere Girard, a noted Jesuit, who underwent 
a trial before the parliament of Aix, and very 
narrowly escaped the stake. 

THE MINISTRY VIOLENTLY OPPOSED. 

The parliament of Great Britain meeting on 
the thirteenth day of January, the king in his 
speech declared, that the general tranquillity 
of Europe was restored and established by the 
last treaty of Vienna; and don Carlos was 
actually possessed of Parma and Placentia; 
that six thousand Spaniards were quietly ad¬ 
mitted and quartered in the du£chy of Tus¬ 
cany, to secure, by the express consent and 
agreement of the great duke, the reversion of 
his dominions; and that a family convention 
was made between the courts of Spain and 
Tuscany, for preserving mutual peace and 
friendship in the two houses. He told the 
commons, that the estimates for the service 
of the current year would be considerably less 
than those of former years. He recommended 
unanimity: he observed that his government 
had no security but what was equally conducive 
to their happiness, and to the protection of 
his people; that their prosperity had no found¬ 
ation but in the defence and support of his 
government. 4 * Our safety (said he) is mutual, 
and our interests are inseparable/’ The op¬ 
position to the court measures appears to have 
been uncommonly spiiited during the course 
of this session. The minister’s motions were 
attacked with all the artillery of elocution. 
His principal emissaries were obliged to task 
their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle 
ana perplex whore they could not demonstrate 
and cohvince, to misrepresent what they could 
not vindicate, and to elude the arguments 
which they could not refute. In the house of 
commons lord Hervey, lately appointed vice 
chamberlain of his majesty*6 household, made 
a motion for an address of thanks, in which 
they should declare their entire approbation 
of the king’s conduct, acknowledge the bless¬ 
ings they enjoyed under his government, ex¬ 
press their confidence in the wisdom of his 
councils; and declare their readiness to grant 
the necessary supplies. This member, son to 
the carl of JSristoL was a nobleman of some 
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parts, which, however, were more specious 
than solid. He condescended to act as a 
subaltern to the minister, and approved him¬ 
self extremely active in forwarding all his de¬ 
signs, whether as a secret emissary %r public 
orator; in which last capacity he appears to 
have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His 
motion was seconded by Mr. Clutterbuck, and 
opposed by sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Shippen, 
M. W. Pulteney, sir William Wyndham, and 
Mr. Oglethorpe. They did not argue against 
a general address of thanks; but exposed the 
absurdity and bad tend&ioy of expressions 
which implied a blind approbation of all the 
measures of the miuistry. Sir Wilfred Lawson 
observed, that notwithstanding the great things 
we had done for the crown of Spain, and (he fa- 
vours we had procured for the royal family of 
that kingdom, little or no satisfaction had as yet 
been received for the injuries our merchants 
had sustained from that nation. Mr. Pulteney 
took itotice, that the nation, by becoming 
guarantee to the pragmatic sanction, laid it¬ 
self under an obligation to assist the Austrian 
family when attacked by any potentate what¬ 
ever, except the grand signor: that they might 
he attacked whei^ it would be much against 
the interest of the kingdom to engage itself 
in a war upon any foreign account: that it 
might one day be for the interest of the nation 
to join against them, in order to preserve the 
balance of Europe, the establishing of which 
had already cost England such immense sums 
of money. He insisted upon the absurdity of 
concluding such a number of inconsistent 
treaties; and concluded with saying, that if 
affairs abroad were now happily established, 
the ministry which conducted them mig^t be 
compared to a pilot, who, though there was a 
clear, safe, aud straight channel into port, yet 
took it in Ms head to carry the ship a great 
way alunit, through sands, rocks, and shal¬ 
lows ; who, after having lost a great number of 
seamen, destroyed a great deal of tackle and 
rigging, and subjected the owners to an enor¬ 
mous expense, at last by chance hits the port, 
ai d triumphs in his good conduct. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wyndham spoke to the same purpose. 
Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentleman of unblemished < 
character, brave, generous, and humane, af¬ 
firmed that many other things related more 
nearly to the honour and interest of the natioy. 
than diil the guarantee of thj pragmatic sanc¬ 
tion. He said he wished to have heard that 
the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely 
rased and destroyed: that the nation had re¬ 
ceived full and complete satisfaction for the 
depredations committed by the natives of Spain: 
that more care was taken in disciplining the 
militia, on whose valour the nation must chiefly 
depend in case of invasion ; and that some re¬ 
gard had been shown to the oppressed pro- 
testants in Germany. He expressed his satis- 
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faction to find that the English were not so 
closely united to France as formerly; for he had 
generally observed, that when two dogs were 
in a leash together, the stronger generally ran 
away with the weaker; and this he was afraid 
had been the case between France and Great 
Britain. The^motion was wgorously defended 
by Mr. Pelham, paymaster of the forces, mid 
brother to the duke of Newcastle, a man 
whose greatest fault was his being concerned 
in supporting the measure of a corrupt minis¬ 
try. In other respects he was liberal, candid, 
benevolent, and even attached* to the interest 
of his country, though egregiously mistaken 
in his notions of government. On this occa¬ 
sion he asserted that it was no way inconsistent 
with the honour or dignity of that house to 
thank his majesty in the most particular terms 
for every thing he had been pleased to com¬ 
municate in his speech from the throne: that 
no expressions of approbation in the address 
could be any way made use of to prevent an 
enquiry into the measures which had been 
pursued, when the treaties should be laid be¬ 
fore the house. He said, at the opening of 
a session the eyes of all Europe were turned 
towards Great Britain, and from the parlia¬ 
ment's first resolves all the neighbouring powers 
judged of the unanimity that would ensue be¬ 
tween his majesty and the representatives of 
his people: that their appearing jealous or 
diffident of his majesty's conduct would weaken 
his influence upon the councils of foreign states 
and potentates, and perhaps put it out of his 
power to rectify any false step that might have 
been made by his ministers. His arguments 
were reinfonwd by a long speech from Mr. H. 
Walpole. The question was put, the motion 
carried, and the address presented. 

DEBATE ON A STANDING ARMY. 

The next subject of debate was the number 
of land-forces. When the supply fell under 
consideration, sir W. Strickland, secretary at 
war, moved that the same number which had 
been maintained in the preceding year should 
he continued in pay. On the other hand, lord 
Morpeth, having demonstrated the danger to 
which the liberties of the nation might be ex¬ 
posed, by maintaining a numerous standing 
army in time of peace, made a motion that the 
number should he reduced to twelve thousand. 
A warm debate ensuing, was managed in favour 
oi the first motion by lord Hervey, sir Robert 
Walpole, and his lyother, Mr. Pelham, and 
sir Philip Yorke, attorney-general. This gen¬ 
tleman was counted a better lawyer than a 
politician, and shone more as an advocate at 
the bar than as an orator in the house of com¬ 
mons. The last partisan of the ministry was 
sir William Yongc, one of the lords commix* 
sioners in the treasury; a man who rendered 
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himself serviceable and necessary, by stooping* 
to all compliances, running upon every scent, 
and haranguing on every subject with an even, 
uninterrupted, tedious flow of dull declama¬ 
tion, composed of assertions without veracity, 
conclusions from false premises, words without 
meaning, and language without jpropriety. £ord 
Morpeth’s motion was espoused by Mr. Wat- 
kin Williams Wjune, a gentleman of an an¬ 
cient family and opulent fortune in Wales, 
brave, open, hospitable, and warmly attached 
to the ancient constitution and hierarchy: he 
was supported by Mr. Walter Plumer, who 
spoke with weight, precision, and severity, by 
sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Shippcn, Mr. W. Pul- 
teuey, ami Mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued 
that it was necessary to maintain such a num¬ 
ber of land-forces as might defeat the designs 
of malcontents, secure ihr interior tranquillity 
of the kingdom, defend it from external as¬ 
saults, overawe its neighbours, and enable it 
to take vigorous measures in case the peace of 
Europe should be re-embroiled. They affirmed, 
the science of war was so much altered, and 
acquired so much attention, that no depend- 
ance was to be placed upon a militia: that all 
nations were obliged to maintain standing 
armies, for their security against the encroach¬ 
ments of neighbouring powers: that the num¬ 
ber of troops in Great Britain was too incon¬ 
siderable to excite the jealousy of the people, 
even under an ambitious monarch: that his 
majesty never entertained the least thought of 
infringing the liberties of his subjects .*■ that it 
could not be supposed that the officers, among 
whom tv ere many gentlemen of family and for* 
June, would ever concur in a det«ign to enslave 
their coiintry«bfund that the forces now in pay 
could not be properly'deemed a standing army, 
inasmuch as they were voted and maintained 
from year to year by the parliament, which 
was the representative of the people. To the*»e 
arguments the members in the opposition re¬ 
plied, that a standing force in time of peace 
was unconstitutional, and hail been alwajs 
thought dangerous; that a militia was as 
capable of discipline as a standing army, and 
would have more incentives to courage and 
perseverance: that the civil magistrate was > 
able to preserve the peace of the country : that 
the number of the malcontents was altogether 
contemptible, though it might be considerably 
augmented by maintaining a standing army, 
and other such arbitrary measures* that other 
nations had been enslaved by standing armies; 
and howsoever they mjght find themselves 
necessitated to depend upon a military force 
for security against encroaching neighbours, 
the case was very different wirh regard to 
Great Britain, for the defence of which nature 
had provided in a peculiar manner: that this 
provision was strengthened and improved by a 
numerous navy, which secured her dominion of 


the sea; and, if properly disposed, would render 
all invasion impracticable, or at least ineffec¬ 
tual ; that the land-army of Great Britain, 
though sufficient to endanger the liberties of an 
unarmed people, could not possibly secure such 
an extent of coast, and therefore could be of 
very little service in preventing an invasion: 
that though they had all imaginable confidence 
in his majesty’s regard to the liberty of bis 
subjects, they could not help apprehending, 
that should a standing army become part of 
the constitution, another prince of more dan¬ 
gerous talents, aucf more iat&l designs, might 
arise, and employ it for the worst purposes of 
ambition : that though many officers were geiu 
tleuien of honour and probity, these might 
be easily discarded, and the army gradually 
moulded into a quite different temper. By 
these means, practised in former times, au 
army had been new modelled to such a degree, 
that they turned their swords against the par¬ 
liament, for whose defence they had been 
raised, and destroyed the constitution both 
in church and state: that with respect to its 
being wholly dependent on the parliament, the 
people of England would have reason to com¬ 
plain of the same hardship, whether a standing 
army should be declared at once indispensable, 
or regularly voted from year to year, accord¬ 
ing to the direction of the ministry: that the 
sanction of the legislature granted to measures 
which in themselves are unconstitutional, bur¬ 
densome, odious, and repugnant to the genius 
of the nation, instead of yielding consolation, 
would serve only to demonstrate, that the most 
effectual method of forging the chains of na¬ 
tional slavery would be that of ministerial in¬ 
fluence operating upon a venal parliament. 
SutAi were the icnsons uiged against a stand¬ 
ing army, of what number soever it might be 
composed: but the expediency of reducing 
the number from about eighteen thousand 
to twelve thousand, was insisted upon as the 
natural consequence of his majesty*s declara¬ 
tion, by which they were given to understand 
that the peace of Europe was established; and 
that he had nothing so much at heart as the 
case and prosperity of his people. It was sug¬ 
gested, that if eighteen thousand men were 
sufficient on the supposed eve of a general war 
fti Europe, it was surely reasonable to think 
Jhat a less number would suffice when peace 
was perfectly re-established. Whatever effect 
these reasons hail upon the body of the nation, 
they made no converts in the house, where 
the majority resolved that the standing 
army should be maintained without reduction. 
Mr. Plumer complained, that the country was 
oppressed by an a$|ritrary method of quartering 
soldiers, in an proportion, upon those 

publicans who Jdfused to vote in elections 
according to the direction of the ministry. 
Mr. Pulteney asserted, that the money raised 
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for the subsistence of eighteen thousand men 
in England would maintain sixty thousand 
French or Germans, or the same number of 
almost any other people on the continent. 
Sir Willi mi Wyndham declared, that fghteen 
thousand of the English troops in the late 
war were maintained on less than two-thirds 
of the sum demanded for the like number; 
but no regard was paid to these allegations. 

9 

THE CHARITABLE CORPORATION. 

Tiie next object of importance that attracted 
the notice of the house, was the state of the 
charitable corporation. This company was 
first erected in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seven. Their professed intention 
was to ltnd money at legal interest to the 
poor, upon small pledges; and to persons of 
better rank upon an indubitable security of 
goods impawned. Their capital was at first 
limited*to thirty thousand pounds; but, by 
licenses from the crown, they increased it to 
six bundled thousand pounds, though their 
charter was never confirmed by act of parlia¬ 
ment. In the month of October, George Robin¬ 
son, esquire, member for Marlow, the cashier, 
and John Thompson, warehouse-keeper of the 
corporation, disappeared in one day. The 
proprietors, alarmed at this incident, held seve¬ 
ral general courts, and appointed a committee 
to inspect the state of their affairs. They re¬ 
ported, that for a capital of above fivfc hun¬ 
dred thousand pound* no equivalent was found ; 
inasmuch as their effeeis did not amount to 
the value of thirty thousand, the remainder 
having been embezzled by means which they 
could not discover. The proprietors, in ^ pe¬ 
tition to the house of commons, represented 
that by the most notoi ions breach of trust in 
several persons to whom the care and manage¬ 
ment of their affairs were committed, the cor¬ 
poration had been defrauded of the greatest 
part of their capital; and that many of the 
petitioners were reduced to the utmost degree 
of misery and distress; they, therefore, prayed, 
tliit as they were unable to detect the com¬ 
binations of those who had ruined them, or to 
bring the delinquents to justice, without the ( 
aid of the power and authority of pailiament, 
the house would vouchsafe to enquire into the 
stale of the corporation, and the conduct qf. 
their managers; and give such relief to the 
petitioners as to the house should seem meet. 
The petition was graciously received, and a 
secret committee appointed to proceed on the 
enquiry. They soon discovered a most iniqui¬ 
tous scene of fraud, which had been acted by 
Robinson and Thompson, in concert with some 
of the directors, for embezzling the capital, 
and cheating the proprietors. Many persons 
of rank and quality were concerned in this in¬ 
famous conspiracy: some of the first characters 
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in the nation did not escape suspicion and 
censure. Sir Robert Sutton and sir Archibald 
Grant were expelled the house of commons, 
as having had a considerable share in those 
fraudulent practices: a bill was brought in to 
restrain them and other delinquents from 
leaving the kingdom, or alienating their ef¬ 
fects. In the mean time, the committee 
received a letter from signor John Angelo 
Belloni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving 
them to understand, that Thompson was se¬ 
cured in that city, with all his papers, and 
confined to the castle of St. Angelo; and that 
the papers were transmitted to his corres¬ 
pondent at Paris, who would deliver them up, 
on certain conditions stipulated in favour of 
the prisoner. This letter was considered as au 
artifice to insinuate a favourable opinion of the 
pretender, as if he had taken measures for se¬ 
curing Thompson, from his zeal for justice, and 
affection for the English people. On this sup¬ 
position, the proposals were rejected with dis¬ 
dain ; and both houses concurred in an order 
that the IcLter should be burned at the Royal 
Exchange, by the hands of the common hang¬ 
man. The lower house resolved, that it was an 
insolent and audacious libel, absurd and con¬ 
tradictory; that the whole transaction was a 
scandalous artifice, calculated to delude the un- 
happv, and to disguise and conceal the wicked 
practices of the professed enemies to his ma¬ 
jesty's person, crown, and dignity. 

• # 

REVIVAL OF THE SALT-TAX. 

No motion, during this session, produced 
such a warimcontest as did that of sir Robert 
Walpole, when, after a long praatnble, he pro¬ 
posed that the duties on salt, which about two 
years before had been abolished, should now be 
revived, and granted to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, for the term of three years. In 
order to sweeten this proposal, he declared 
that the land-tax for the ensuing year should 
be reduced to one shilling in ihe pound. All 
the members of the country parly were imme¬ 
diately in commotion. They expressed their 
surprise at the grossness of the imposition. 
They observed, that two years had scarce 
elapsed since the king, in a speech from the 
throne, had exhorted them to abolish some of 
the taxes that w'ere the most burdensome to 
the poor: the house was then of opinion, that 
the tax upon sajt: was the most burdensome, 
and the most pernicious to the trade of the 
kingdom, of all the impositions to which the 
poor were subjected, and therefore it was taken 
off; but that 110 good reason could be produced 
for altering tbeir opinion so suddenly, and re¬ 
solving to grind the faces of the poor, in order 
to ease a few rich men of the lauded interest. 
They affirmed, that the most general taxes are 
not always the least burdensome: that after a 
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nation is obliged to extend their taxes farther 
than the luxuries of their country, those taxes 
that can be raised with the least charge to the 
public are the most convenient and easiest to 
the people: but they ought carefully to avoid 
taxing those things which are necessary for 
the subsistence ctf the poor, yhe price all 
necessaries being thus enhanced, the wages of 
the tradesman and manufacturer must be in¬ 
creased ; and where these are high the manu¬ 
facturers will be undersold by those of ctaaper 
countries. The trade must of consequence be 
ruined; and it is not to be supposed that the 
landed gentleman would choose to save a shil¬ 
ling in the pound from the land-tax, by means 
of an expedient that would ruin the manufac¬ 
tures of his countiy, and decrease the value of 
his own fortune. They alleged that the salt- 
tax particularly affected **he poor, who could 
not afford to eat fresh provisions; and that, as 
it formerly occasioned murmurs and discon¬ 
tents among the lower class of people, the 
revival of it would, in all probability, exaspe¬ 
rate them into open sedition. They observed, 
that while it was exacted in England, a great 
number of merchants sent their ships to Ire¬ 
land, to be victualled for their respective 
voyages; that since it had been abolished, 
many experiments had been successfully tried 
with salt for the improvement of agriculture, 
which would be entirely defeated by the re¬ 
vival of this imposition. They suggested that 
the land-tax was raised at a very small expense, 
and subject to no fraud, whereas tliat upon 
salt vjould employ a great number of addi¬ 
tional officers in the revenue, wholly depending 
upon the ministry, whose infiuerfee in elections 
they would ^^oportmnably increase. They 
even hinted, thaf this consideration was one 
powerful motive for proposing the revival of an 
odious tax, which was in effect an excise, and 
would be deemed a step towards a general 
excise upon all sorts of provisions. Finally, 
they demonstrated that the salt-tax introduced 
numberless frauds and perjuries in different 
articles of traffic. Sir Robert Walpole endea¬ 
voured to obviate all these objections in a long 
speech, which was minutely answered and re¬ 
futed in every article by Mr. Pulteney. Never-* 
theltss, the question being put, the minister's 
motion was carried in the affirmative, and the 
duty revived: yet, before the bill passed,,, 
divers motions were made, an*l additional 
clauses proposed by the mepibcrs \n the oppo¬ 
sition. New debates were raised on every new 
objection, and the couriers were obliged to 
dispute their ground by inches. 

\ 

MR. PULTENEY’S NAME struck out of 
the LIST of PRIVY-COUNSELLORS. 

Tiib pension-bill was revived, and for the 
third time rejected in the house of lords. A 


bill for the encouragement of the sugar colonies 
passed through the lower house with great dif¬ 
ficulty, but was lost among the peers: another, 
for the better securing the freedom of parlia¬ 
ments!^ further qualifying members to sit in 
the house of commons, was read the third time, 
and thrown out upon the question. A com¬ 
mittee had been appointed to enquire into a 
sale of the estate which had belonged to the 
late earl of Derwentwater. It appeared by the 
report, that the sale had beeu fraudulent: a 
bill was prepared to make it void: Dennis 
Bond, esquire, and scijeani Birch, commis¬ 
sioners for the sale of the forfeited estates, 
were declared guilty of notorious breach of 
trust, and expelled the house, of which they 
were members; George Robinson, esquire, 
underwent the same sentence, on account of 
the part be acted in the charitable corporation, 
as he and Thompson had neglected to surren¬ 
der themselves, according to the terms of a 
bill which had passed for that purpose * During 
this session, five members of parliament were 
expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery; 
a sure sign of national degeneracy and dis¬ 
honour. All the supplies were granted, 
and among other articles, the sum of two- 
and-twenty thousand six hundred ninety-four 
pounds, seven shillings, and sixpence, lor the 
agio or difference of the subsidies payable to 
the crown of Denmark, in pursuance of the 
treaty subsisting between the late king and 
that monarch ; hut this was not obtained with¬ 
out a violent dispute. Mr. Pulteney, who bore 
a considerable share in all these debates, be¬ 
came in a little time so remarkable as to be 
thought worthy of a very particular mark of 
bis t majesty’s displeasure. The king, on the 
first day of July, called for the council-book, 
and with bis own baud struck the name of 
William Pulteney, esquire, out of the list of 
privy-couusellors: his majesty further ordered 
him to be put out of all the commissions of 
the peace. The several lord-lieutenants, from 
whom he had received deputations, were com¬ 
manded to revoke them ; and the lord-chan¬ 
cellor aud secretaries of state were directed to 
give the necessary orders for that purpose. 

r I 

JHE KING SETS OUT FOR HANOVER. 

, Nor did the house of peers tamely and una¬ 
nimously subrnif to the measures of the mi¬ 
nistry. The pension-bill being read, was agaiii 
rejected, and a protest entered. A debate 
arose about the number of standing forces; 
and the earl of Chesterfield argued for the 
court motion. The earl of Oxford moved that 
they might be reduced to twelve thousand 
effective men. The earl of Winchelsea observed, 
that a standing army rendered ministers of 
state more daring than otherwise they would 
be, in contriving and executing projects that 
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were grievous to the people: schemes .that 
never could enter into the heads of any but 
those who were drunk with excess of power. 
The marquis of Twcedale, in reasoninn|gainst 
such a number as the ministry propo^^ took 
occasion to observe, that not one shilling of 
the forfeited estates was ever applied to the 
use of the public: he likewise took notice, that 
the eighteen thousand men, demanded as a 
standing force, were modelled in such a man¬ 
ner, that they might be speedily augmented to 
forty thousand men on any emergency. The 
duke of Argyle endeavoured to demonstrate the 
danger of depending for the safety of the king¬ 
dom upon an undisciplined militia, a fleet, or 
an army of auxiliaries. Then he represented 
the necessity of having recourse to a regular 
army in case of invasion; and after all, ac¬ 
knowledged, that the number proposed was 
no way sufficient for that purpose. All his 
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arguments were answered and refuted in an ex¬ 
cellent speech by lord Carteret: nevertheless, 
victory declared for the minister. The par¬ 
liament having granted every branch of the 
supply, towards the payment of which they 
borrowed a sum from the sinking fund, and 
passtd divers other acts for ttie encouragement 
of commerce and agriculture, the king, on the 
first day of June, gave the royal assent to the 
bills that were prepared, and closed the session, 
after having informed both houses that the 
states-general had acceded to the treaty of 
Vienna; that he had determined to visit his 
German dominions, and to leave the queen 
regent in his absence. He accordingly set out 
for Hanover in the beginning of June. By this 
time the pragmatic sanction was confirmed by 
the diet of the empire, though not without a 
formal protest by the electors Palatine, Ba¬ 
varia, and Saxony. 




NOTE S. 


I King C.corge II ascended the thrum* in 
tht forty fourth >ear of his Age. On the 
•rcuiiil dny of September, I 70 i, lie es 
poused the pi Hires* Wllhrlimnn Chnr- 
lotu ( arohiir, daughter in John I* rede 
ru k r marquis of lirnm'inliurgli Ansp'if Is, 
by wlium he hull tun tons, Freeh ri< k 
Louis prime of Wales, horn tit Ilnnover, 
on the thirty first dny A January, 1707, 
•ml Willi,mi Augustus, horu at London, 
«u the Slueuth day of April, 1741. hhc 
hail likemse borne four princesses, name* 
ly, Aiiiip, Amelin, Carolim, Mary, and 
was afurward* dtltvered of Louisa, iiMir- 
nrd in the neqin 1 to the king of Den¬ 
mark. 

1 Nothing c oubl In* a greater burleu|ite upon 
the negotiation than this Uvaty of al¬ 


liance concluded with the petty duke of 
Wolleubutilc, who very gravely guaran¬ 
ties to lus Dnlaiiun; majesty the posses¬ 
sion of lus thro kingdoms, ni^ obliges 
himsclt to supply his majesty with live 
thou amid men, in consideration of an 
annual subsidy of five-and-twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds for tour years. 

3 It afterward* appettrsil that some of*lhc 
members of tins inquest were actuated l»v 
other motives than those they professedg 
and the committee was suflertd to sink 
into obliviu*. 

4 The peers that distinguished thcmsilvcg 
In the opposition wire lbaufort, Kirnf 
ford,Craven, Foley, Litchfield, Searsdnle, 
<;<»«< r, lYlountjoy, Plymouth, UaUiurm 
Northampton, Coventry, Oxford, aud 


Mortimer, Willoughby <ic Broke, Boylr, 
and VVarringion. 

b lu the coiim of the session the commons 
passed a bill for making more effectual 
the fciws in Igring, for disnhling persons 
frum bring cliosi n inrmhers uf parlia¬ 
ment who rnpiyed any pension during 
pleasure, or for any number of years, or 
any offices hoUlen in trust fo« them, i»y 
obliging all persons hereafter to br i ho 
sen to serve for the commons in parlia- 
ment to tnkr the oaths therein mentioned 
In all probability ft^flMllSoulil uni have 
made its way through the house of iom 
mons, had not tin minister been well as¬ 
sured it would slick with the upper bourn* 
where it was rejected at the second reading 
though not without violent opposition. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SUICIDE. 

* 1732 . 

rpHJf most remarkable incident that dis, 
-I tinguished this year in England was a 
very uncommon instance of suicide; an act of 
despair so frSjTient among the English, that 
in other countries it is objected to them as a 
national reproach. Though it may he gene¬ 
rally termed tlic effect of lunacy proceeding 
from natural causes operating on the human 
body, iu some few instances it seems to have 
been the result of cool deliberation. Richard 
Smith, a bookbinder, and prisoner for debt 
within the liberties of the king's-bench, per-I 
Buaded his wife to follow bis example in making 
away with herself, after they had murdered 
their little infant. This wretched pair were 
in the month of April found hanging in their 
bed-chamber, at about a yard's distance from 
each other; and in a separate apartment the 
child lay dead in a cradle. They left two 
papers enclosed in a short letter to their land¬ 
lord, whose kiudness they inplored in favour 
of their dog and cat. Tftey even left money 
to pay the porter who should carry the enclosed 
papers to the person ft# whom they wer^ ad¬ 
dressed. In one of these the husband thanked 
that person Tor the marks of friendship he had 
received at his hands; and complained of the 
ill offices he had undergone from a different 
quarter. The other paper, subscribed by the 


husband and wife, contained the reasons which 
induced them to act such a tragedy on them¬ 
selves and their offspring. This letter was 
altogether surprising for the calm resolution, 
the good humour, aud the propriety with whieh 
it was written. They declared, that they 
withdrew themselves from poverty and rags; 
evils that, through a train of unlucky accidents, 
were become inevitable. They appealed to 
their neighbours for the industry with which 
they had endeavoured to earn a livelihood. 
They jYi stifled the murder of their child, by 
saying, it was less cruelty to take her with 
them, than to leave her friendless in the world, 
exposed to ignorance and misery. They pro¬ 
fessed their belief and confidence in an At- 
mighty God, the fountain of goodness and 
beneficence, who could not possibly take de¬ 
light in the misery of his creatures: they, 
therefore, resigned up their lives to him without 
any terrible apprehensions; submitting them¬ 
selves to those wajs which, in his goodness, 
he should appoint after death. These unfor¬ 
tunate suicides had been always industrious aud 
frugal, imineihly honest, and remarkable for 
conjugal affection. 

' AFFAIRS OF THE CONTINENT. 

Trustees having been appointed by charter 
to superintend a new settlement in Georgia, 
situated to tlic southward of Carolina iu An;e 
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pica, Mr. Oglethorpe, as general, and governor 
of the province, embarked at Gravesend, with 
a number nf poor families, to plant that colony. 
The king of Spain having equipped a ¥ery pow¬ 
erful armament, the fleet sailed on theTourth of 
June from the road of Alicant, under the com¬ 
mand of the countde Montemar, and arrived on 
the coast of Barbary in the neighbourhood of 
Oran, where a considerable body of troops was 
landed without much opposition. Next day, 
however, they were attacked by a numerous 
army of Moorsf over whfem they obtained a 
complete victory. The bey or governor of 
Oran immediately retired with his garrison, 
and the Spaniards took possession of the place, 
from which they had been driven in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eight The 
strong fort of Mazalaquivir was likewise sur¬ 
rendered to the victors at the first summons; 
so that this expedition answered all the views 
with which it had been projected. Victor 
Amadieus, the abdicated king of Sardinia, 
having, at the instigation of liis wife, engaged 
in some intrigues, in order to reascend the 
throne, his son, the reigning king, ordered his 
person to be seized at Montcalier, and con¬ 
veyed to Rivoli, # uuder a strong escort. His 
wife, the marchioness He Spigno, was conducted 
to Seta. The old king’s confessor, his phy¬ 
sician, and eight-and-forty persons of distinc¬ 
tion were imprisoned. The citadel of Turin 
was secured with a strong garrison ; and new 
instructions were given to the governor and 
senate of Chamberri. The dispute which had 
long subsisted between the king of Prussia 
and the young prince of Orange, touching the 
succession to the estates possessed by king 
William III. as head of the bouse of Orange, 
was at last accommodated by a formal treaty 
signed at Berlin and Dieren. The Dutch were 
greatly alarmed about this time with an ap¬ 
prehension of being overwhelmed by an inun¬ 
dation, occasioned by worms, which were said 
to have consumed the piles and timber-work 
that supported their dykes. They prayed and 
fasted with uncommon zeal, in terror of this 
calamity, which they did not know how to 
avert in any other manner. At length thcy # 
were delivered from their fears by a hard frost, 
which effectually destroyed those dangerous 
animals. About this time, Mr. Dieden, pleni¬ 
potentiary from the elector of Hanover, rM 
ceived, in the name of his twister, the investi¬ 
ture of Bremen and Verden from the hands of 
the emperor. 

MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

‘ The history of England at this period csfti- 
not be very interesting, as it chiefly consists 
in an annual revolution of debates in parlia¬ 
ment. Debates, in which the same arguments 
perpetually recur on the same subjects. When 


the session was opened on the sixteenth day 
of January, the king declared, that the situ¬ 
ation of affairs both at borne and abroad ren¬ 
dered it unnecessary for him to lay before the 
two houses any other reasons for calling them 
together, but the ordinary despatch of the 
pulJhc business, and his nesire of receiving 
their advice in such affairs as should require 
the care and consideration of parliament. 
The motion made in the house of commons 
for an address of thanks implied, that they 
should express their satisfaction at the present 
situation of affairs both at home and abroad. 
The motion was carried, notwithstanding the 
opposition of those who observed, that the 
nation had very little reason to be pleased 
with the present posture of affairs; that the 
French were employed in fortifying and re¬ 
storing the harbour of Dunkirk, contiary to 
the faith of the most solemn treaties; that the 
British merchants had received no redress for 
the depredations committed hv the Spaniards; 
that the commerce of England daily decreased ■ 
that no sort of trade throve but the traffic of 
'Change-alley, where the most abominable 
frauds were practised; ami that every session 
of parliament opened a new sceue of villany 
and imposition. 

ADDRESS TO THE KING. 

The* pension-bill was once more revived, 
and lo^J: again in th@ hous£ of peeis. All the 
reasons formerly advanced against a standing 
# army wera»now repeated; and a reduction of 
the number insisted upon wiih such warmth, 
that the vninTsterial party were obliged to have 
recourse to the old phantom iff The pretender. 
Sir Archer Croft said, a continuation of the 
same number of forces was the more neces¬ 
sary, because, to his knowledge, popery was 
increasing very fast in the country; tor. in 
one parish which he knew, there were seven 
popish priests; and that the danger from the 
pretender was the more tube feared, because 
they did not know but he w as then breeding 
his soil a protestant. Sir Robert Walpole ob¬ 
served, that a reduction of the army vv is the 
chief thing wished for and desired by all the 
Jacobites in the kingdom: that no reduction 
had ever been made but what gave fresh 
hopes to that party, and encouraged them to 
raise tumplts against the government; and 
he did not doubt but that, if they should re¬ 
solve to reduce any part of the army, there 
would be post-horsef employed that very night 
to carry the good news beyond sea to the 
pretender. His brother Horatio added,, that 
the number of troops then proposed was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to support his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment, and would be necessary as long as 
the nation enjoyed the happiness of having the 
present illustrious family on the throne, The 
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futility, the self-contradiction, and the ndi- 
eulous absurdity of these suggestions were 
properly exposed: nevertheless, the army was 
voted without any reduction. Sir Wilfred Law- 
son having made a motion for an address to 
the king, to kuow what satisfaction lfad been 
made by Spain for the depredations j&m- 
mitted on the British merchants, it was after 
a violent debate approved, and the address 
presented. The king in answer to this re¬ 
monstrance gave them to understand, that 
the meeting o£ the commissaries of the two 
crowns had been so long delayed by unfore¬ 
seen accidents, that the conferences were 
not opened till the latter end of the pre¬ 
ceding February: ami that as the courts of 
Loudon and Madrid had agreed that the term 
of three years stipulated for finishing the 
commission should be computed from their 
first meeting, a perfect account of their pro¬ 
ceedings could not as yet be laid before the 
house of commons. A bill had been long de¬ 
pending for granting encouragement to the 
sugar-colonies in the West-Indies; but, as it 
was founded upon a prohibition that would 
have put a stop to all commerce between the 
French islands and the British settlements in 
North-America, it met with a very warm op¬ 
position from those .who had the prosperity of 
those northern colonies at heart. But the 
bill being patronised and supported by the 
court interest, surmounted all objections; 
and afterwards passed into a law. ( While 
the commons deliberated upon the supply, 
sir Rotrrt Walpole moved, that fu e hundred,, 
thousand pounds should be issued out of the 
sinking fund for th«* service of' the ensuing 
year. Sir William YYyndhain, Mr. Pulteney, 
and sir John Barnard, expatiated upon the 
iniquity of pillaginga sacred deposit, solemnly 
appropriated to the discharge of (he national 
debt. They might have demonstrated the 
egregious fully of a measure, by which the 
public, for a little temporary ease, lost the 
advantage of the accumulating interest which 
would have arisen from the sinking-fund if pro¬ 
perly managed and reserved. All objections 
vanished before the powers of ministerial in¬ 
fluence, which nothing now eould cheek hut 
the immediate danger of popular commotion. I 
Such hazardous interposition actually defeated 
a scheme which had been adopted by the mi¬ 
nister, and even before its appearance alarmed 
all the trading part of the nation. 

THE EXCISE SCHEME PROPOSE!. 

The house having resolved itself into a cdtti- 
mittee, to deliberate upon the most proper 
methods for the better security and improve¬ 
ment of the duties and revenues charged upon 
tobacco and wines, all the papers relating to 
these duties were submitted to the perusal 


of the members: the commissioners of the cus¬ 
toms and excise were ordered to attend (he 
house, the avenues of which were crowded 
with multitudes of people; and the members 
in the Opposition waited impatiently for a 
proposal, in which they thought the liberties 
of their country so deeply interested. In a 
word, there had been a call of the house on 
the preceding day. The session was frerpient 
and full; and both sides appeared ready and 
eager for the contest when sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole broached his design. lie took notice of 
the arts which had bem used to prejudice 
the people against his plan before it was 
known. He affirmed that the clamours oc¬ 
casioned by these prejudices had originally 
risen from smugglers and fraudulent dealers, 
who had enriched themselves by cheating the 
public; and that these had been strenuously 
assisted and supported by another set of men, 
fond of every opportunity to stir up the # peopla 
of Great Britain to mutiny and sedition. He 
expatiated on the frauds that were committed 
in that branch of the revenue arising from 
the duties on tobacco; upon the hardships to 
which the American planters were subjected 
by the heavy duties payable uii importation, as 
well as by the ill usage they had met with from 
their factors and correspondents iu England, 
who, from being their servants were now be¬ 
come their masters; upon the injury done to 
the fair trader; aud the loss sustained l>y the 
public with respect to the revenue. He as¬ 
serted that the scheme he was about to pro¬ 
pose would remove all these inconveniencics, 
prevent numberless frauds, perjuries, and false 
entries, and add two or three hundred thou¬ 
sands pounds per annum to the public revenue. 
He entered into a long detail of frauds prac¬ 
tised by the knavish dealers in those commo¬ 
dities: he recited the several acts of parlia¬ 
ments that related to the duties on wine and 
tobacccf: he declared lie had no intention to 
promote a general excise: he endeavoured 
to obviate some objection that might be made 
to his plan, the nature of which he at length 
explained. He proposed to join the laws of 
excise to those of the customs: that the fur¬ 
ther Subsidy of three farthings per pound 
charged upon imported tobacco should be still 
levied at the custom-house, and payable to 
Ms majesty's civil-list as heretofore* that then 
the tobacco should be lodged in warehouses, 
to be appointed for that purpose by the com¬ 
missioners of the excise: 'that the keeper of 
each warehouse, appointed likewise by the 
commissioners, should have one lock and key, 
and the merchant-importer have another: and 
that the tobacco should be thus secured until 
the merchant should find vent for it, either 
by exportation or home consumption: that 
the part designed for exportation should he 
weighed at the custom house, discharged ot 
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the three farthing* perpoupd which had been 
paid at Its first importation, and then ex¬ 
ported wjthout farther trouble; that the por¬ 
tion destined for home consumption should, 
iit presence of the warebouse-kee|£r, be de¬ 
livered to the purchaser, upon his paying the 
inland duty of foi}i;-pence per pound weight, 
to the proper officer appointed to Teceive it; 
by which means the merchant would be eased 
of the inconvenience of paying the duty upon 
importation, or of granting bonds and finding 
sureties for thg pay meuV before he had found 
a market for the commodity; that all penal¬ 
ties and forfeitures, so far assthey formerly 
belonged to the crown, should for the future 
be applied to the use of the public: that ap* 
peals in this, as well as in all other cases re¬ 
lating to the excise, should be heard and de¬ 
termined by two or three of the judges, to be 
named by his majesty; and in the country, by 
the judge of assize upon the next circuit, who 
should hear and determine such appeals in the 
most summary manner, without the formality 
of proceeding in courts of law or equity. 

!Sueh was the substance of the famous ex¬ 
cise scheme, in favour of which sir Robert 
Walpole moved, 1 "that the duties and subsidies 
on tobacco should from and after the twenty- 
fourth day of June c-ase and determine. The 
debate which ensued was managed and main¬ 
tained by all the able speakers oil both sides 
of the question. Sir Robert Walpole was an¬ 
swered by Mr. Perry, member lor ihe city of 
London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in the op¬ 
position. Sir John Barnard, another rcpre- f 
sentat'ive of Loudon, distinguished himself 
in the same cause. He was support'd hy 
Mr. Puheney, sir William Wyndhans, %nd 
other patriots. The scheme was espoused by 
sir Philip Yorke, appointed lord-chief-justicc 
of the kiiig's-beuch, and ennobled in the 
course of the ensuing year. Sir Joseph Jekyll 
approved of the project, which was*likewise 
strenuously defended by lord Hervey, sir 
Thomas Robinson, sir William Yonge, Mr, Pel¬ 
ham, and Mr. Wilmington, which last excelled 
all his contemporaries of the ministry in talents 
and address. Those who argued against the 
scheme accused the minister of having misre¬ 
presented the frauds, and made false calcula¬ 
tions. With respect to the supposed hardships 
under which the planters were said to labour, 
they affirmed that no planter had ever dreamed 
of complaining, until instigated by letters and 
applications from London: that this scheme, 
far from relieving the planters, would expose 
the factors to such grievous oppression, that 
they would not be able to continue the trade, 
consequently the planters would be entirely 
ruined; and, after all, it would not prevent 
those frauds against which it was said to be 
provided: that from the examination of the 
commissioners of the customs, it appeared 


that those frauds did not exceed forty thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, and might in a great 
measure be abolished, by a due execution of 
the laws in being; consequently this scheme 
was unnecessary, would be ineffectual in aug¬ 
menting the revenue, destructive to trade, and 
dangerous tottha liberties fif the subject, as it 
tended to promote a general excise, w hich was 
in all countries considered as a grievous op¬ 
pression. They suggested that it would pro¬ 
duce an additional swarm of excise officers and 
warehoyse-keepers, appointed and paid by the 
treasury, go as to multiply thl dependents on 
the crown, and enable it still further to influ¬ 
ence the freedom of elections: that the traders 
would become slaves to excisemen and ware¬ 
house- keepers, as they would be debarred all 
access to their commodities, except at certain 
hours, when attended by those officers: that 
the merchant, fur every quantity of tobacco 
hfc could sell, would be obliged to make a 
journey, or send a messenger to the office for 
a permit, winch could not be obtained without 
trouble, expense, and delay: and that stfoukf 
a law be enacted ill consequence of this mo¬ 
tion, it would iii all probability be some time 
or other used as a precedent for introducing 
excise laws into every branch of the revenue ; 
in which case the liberty of Great Britain 
would be no more. In the course of this de¬ 
bate, sir Robert Walpole took notice of the 
multitudes winch had beset all the approaches 
to the house. He •said it would be an easy 
task for a designing seditious person to raise a 
tumult and disorder among them: ^tat gen¬ 
tlemen might give them what name they should 
think fit, afld affirm thyy were come as humble 
suppliants; but he knew whfirifthc law called 
sturdy beggars: and those who brought them 
to that place could not be certain but that 
they might behave in the same manner. This 
insinuation was resented by sir John Barnard, 
who obsened that merchants of character had 
a right to come down to the corn t of requests, 
and lobby of the house of commons, in order 
to solicit their friends and acquaintance against 
auy scheme or project which they might think 
prejudicial to their commerce: that when he 
came into the house, he saw none but such as 
deserved the appellation of sturdy beggars as 
little as the honourable gentleman himself, 

or any gentleman whatever.1733. After a 

warm dispute the motion was carried by a- 
majority ’of sixty-one voices. Several resolu¬ 
tions were founded on the proposal: and to 
these the house agreed, though not without 
another violent contest. The resolutions pro¬ 
duced a bill# against which petitions were 
preferred by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
frommon,council of London, the city of Coven¬ 
try and Nottingham. A motion was made that 
counsel should be heard for the city of London ; 
but it was rejected by the majority, and the 
Bi 
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petitions were ordered to lie upon the table. 
Had the minister encountered no opposition but 
that which appeared within doors, his project 
would have certainly been carried into execu¬ 
tion : but th£ whole nation was alarmed, and 
clamoured loudly against the excise-bill. The 
populace still crowded around JVestmin^r- 
hall, blocking up all the avenues to the house 
of commons. They even insulted the persons 
of those members who had voted for the mi¬ 
nistry on this occasion; and sir Robert Walpole 
began to be in fear of his life. He, therefore, 
thought proper to drop the design, by moving 
that the second reading of the bill might be 
postponed till the twelfth day of June. Then, 
complaint bring made of the insolence of the 
populace, who had maltreated several mem¬ 
bers, divers resolutions were taken against 
those tumultuous crowds, and their abettors; 
these resolves were communicated to the lord- 
mayor erf London, the sheriff of Middlesex, 
and the high-bailiff of Westminster. Some 
individuals were apprehended in .the court of 
requests, as having fomented the disturbances ; 
but they were soon released. The miscarriage 
of the bill was celebrate^with public rejoicings 
in London and Westminster; and the minister 
was burned ir. effigy by the populace. After 
the miscarriage of th^excise scheme, the house 
unanimously resolved to enquire into the frauds 
and abuses in the customs; and a committee 
of twenty-one persons was cho 9 en by tf ballot 
for this purpose. 

BILL FQR A DOWER TO THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL. 

Tiie subscqi.cv'.t debates of this session were 
Occasioned by a hill to prevent the infamous 
practice of stock-jobbing, which with great 
difficulty made its way to the house of lords, 
who proposed some amendments, in conse¬ 
quence of which it was laid aside; and suc¬ 
ceeded by another bill establishing a lottery, 
to raise five hundred thousand pounds for the 
relief of those who had suffered by the Cha¬ 
ritable Corporation. After having undergone 
some alterations it passed through both houses, 
and obtained the royal assent. The king, by 
message to parliament had signified his in¬ 
tention to give the princess royal in marriage 
to the prince of Orange, promising himself 
their concurrence and assistance, that he 
m»ght be enabled to bestow $uch a portion 
with his eldest daughter as should be suitable 
to the occasion* The commons immediately 
resolved, that out of the monies arising from 
the sale of lands in the island of St. Chi^- 
topher s, his majesty should be empowered to 
apply fourscore thousand pounds, as a marriage 
dower for his daughter; and a clause for this 
purpose was inserted in the bill, for enabling his 
rosy esty to apply five hundred thousand pounds 


out*of the sinking fund for the service of the 
current year, 

The opposition in the house of lords was 
still more animated, though ineffectual. The 
debates chiefly turned upon the pension bill, 
the number of land forces, and a motion made 
by lord Bathurst for an account of the pro¬ 
duce of the forfeited estates which had be¬ 
longed to the directors of the South-Sea com¬ 
pany. The trustees for these estates had 
charged themselves with a great sum of money, 
and the lords in the fl jpposition thought they 
had a right to know how it had been disposed. 
The ministry bad reasons to stifle this enquiry; 
aud, therefore, opposed it with all their vigour. 
Nevertheless, the motion was carried, after a 
warm dispute, and the directors of the South- 
Sea company were ordered to lay the accounts 
before the house. From this, it appeared that 
the large sums of money arising from the for¬ 
feited estates had been distributed amon^ the 
proprietors, by way of dividend, even before 
recourse was had to parliament for directions 
in wliat manner that produce should be applied : 
lord Bathurst, therefore, moved for a reso¬ 
lution of the house, th.it the disposal of this 
money, by way of dividend, without any order 
or directionofa general court for that purpose, 
was a violation of the act of parliament made 
lor the disposal (hereof, and a numifist in¬ 
justice done to the proprietors of that stock. 
The duke of Newcastle, m order to g;iin time, 
moved, that as the account was confused, and 
almost unintelligible, the present directors of 
the company might be ordered to lay before 
the house a further and more distinct account 
of th* manner in which the money had been 
disposed. A violent contest ensued, in the 
course of which the house divided, and of (iffy, 
seven peers who voted for the delay, forty-six 
were such a* enjoyed preferment in the chinch, 
commissions in the army, or civil employ¬ 
ments under the government. At length lord 
Bathurst waved his motion for that time: then 
the house ordered that the present and former 
directors of the South-Sea company, together 
with the late inspectors of their accounts, 
should attend and be examined. They were 
Accordingly interrogated, and gave so little 
satisfaction, that lord Bathurst, moved for a 
committee of enquiry ; but the question being 
pu£> was carried iu the negative: yet a very 
strong protest wa^entered by (he lords in the 
opposition. The next subject of altercation 
was the bill for misapplying part of the pro¬ 
duce of the sinking fund. It was attacked 
with all the force of argument, wit, and decla¬ 
mation, by the earl of Strafford, lords Bathurst 
ant! Carteret, and particularly by the earl of 
Chesterfield, who had by this time resigned 
his staff of lord-steward of the household, and 
renounced all connexion with the ministry. 
Lord Bathurst moved for a resolution, im- 
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porting 1 that, in the opinion of the house, the 
sinking fund ought for the future to be ap¬ 
plied,.in time of peace and public tranquil- 
ty, to the redemption of those taxes which 
were most prejudicial to the *rade, most 
burdensome on the manufactures, and most 
oppressive on the poor of the nation. This 
motion was over-ruled, and the bill adopted 
by the majority. On the eleventh day of 
Ju*ne, the king gave the royal assent to the bills 
that were prepared, and closed the session, with 
a speech, in which hetyok notice of the wicked 
endeavours that had been lately used to in¬ 
flame the minds of the people, by the most 
unjust misrepresentations. 

DOUBLE ELECTION OF A KING OF 
POLAND. 

Europe was now reinvolved in fresh troubles, 
by a vacancy on the throne of Poland. Au¬ 
gust n- db*d at Warsaw in the end of January, 
and i he neighbouring powers were immedi¬ 
ately in commotion. The ejector of Saxony, 
son to the late King, and Stanislaus, whose 
daughter was married to the French monarch, 
dedaled themselves candidates for the Polish 
tin one. The emperor, the czarina, and the 
King of rspnuvd the interests of the 

MX'-n the 1 >ng of France supported the pre- 
liii !«»!< >* his father-in-law. The foreign 

muii'-ier? at Warsaw forthwith began to form 
ml ngui*** among flic electors: the maiquis de 
Monti, ambassador from France, exerted him- 
f-li so ■mcccy.fulU, that he soon gained ovyr 
the promt*', and a majority oi the Catholic 
•hetincSp to the micrests ol Stanislaus; while 
the imperial and Russian troops hovefed on 
tin* frontiers of Poland. The French king 
no sooner understood that a hotly of the 
cinpt ror’fi lorccs was encamped at Silesia, 
ihm lie orderctl the duke oi Berwick to as¬ 
semble hi hi im on the Rhine, and*take mea¬ 
sures for entering tier many, in case the 
imperialists should march into Poland. A 
French licet set sail for Dantzick, while Sta¬ 
nislaus travelled through Germany in disguise 
to Poland, and concealed himself in the house 

the French ambassador at Warsaw. As the 
day of election approached, the imperial,^Rus¬ 
sian, and Prussian ministers delivered in their 
several declarations, by way of protest against 
the contingent election qf Stanislaus, as a per¬ 
son pi escribed, disqpalified, depending upon a 
foreign power, and connected with the Turks, 
and other infidels. The Russian general Lasci 
entered Poland at the head of fifty thousand 
men: the diet of the election was opened with 
the usual ceremony on the twenty-fifth day of 
August. Prince Viesazowski, chief of the 
Saxon interest, retired to tbe other side of the 
Vistula, with three thousand men including 
come of the nobility who adhered to that party. 


Nevertheless, the primate proceeded to the 
election: Stanislaus was unanimously chosen 
king: and appeared in the electoral field, 
where he was received with loud acclamations. 
The opposite party soon increased to ten thou¬ 
sand men; protested against the election, and 
j^ned thetRussian army, which advanced by 
speedy marches. King Stanislaus finding him¬ 
self unable to cope with such adversaries, re¬ 
tired with the primate and French ambassa¬ 
dor to Dantzick, leaving the palatine of Kiow 
at Warsaw. This general attacked the Saxoi* 
palace, which was surrendered upon terms: 
then the soldiers and inhabitants plundered 
the houses belonging to the grandees who had 
declared for Augustus, as well as the hotel of 
the Russian minister. In the mean time, the 
Toles, who had joined the Muscovites, finding 
it impracticable to pass the Vistula before the 
expiration of the time fixed for the session of 
the diet, erected a kelo at Cracow, where the 
elector of Saxony was chosen and proclaimed, 
by the bishop of Cracow, king of Poland, under 
the name of Augustus III. on the sixth # day 
of October. They afterwards passed the river, 
and the palatine Kiow retiring towards 
Cracow, they took possession of Warsaw, where 
in their turn they plundered the palaces and 
houses belonging to the opposite party. 

CONFEDERACY against the EMPEROR. 

During these transactions, the French king 
concluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, 
by u high those powers agreed to declare war 
against the emperor. Manifestoes were pub¬ 
lished reciprocally J>y all the contracting 
powers. The duke a of RlPrftick passed the 
Rhine in October, and undertook the siege of 
fort Kelil, which in a few days was surrendered 
on capitulation: then he repassed the river, 
and returned to Versailles. The king of Sardi¬ 
nia having declared wai against the emperor, 
joined a body oF French forces commanded by 
mareschal de Villars, and drove the imperialists 
out of the Milanese. His imperial majesty 
dreading the ©fleets of such a powerful confe¬ 
deracy against him, offered to compromise all 
differences with the crown of Spain, under the 
mediation of the king of Great Britain; and 
Mr. Keene, the British minister at Madrid, 
proposed an accommodation. Philip expressed 
his acknowledgments to the king of England, 
declaring, hqjvever, that the emperor's ad¬ 
vances were too late ; and that his own reso¬ 
lutions were already taken. Nevertheless, he 
sent orders to the count de Moutijo, his ambas¬ 
sador at London, to communicate to his Bri¬ 
tannic majesty the motives which had induced 
him to take these resolutions. In tbe mean 
time he detached a powerful armament to Italy, 
where they invested the imperial fortress of 
I Aula, the garrison of which was obliged to 
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surrender themselves prisoners of war. The 
republic of Venice declared she would take 
no share in the disputes of Italy; the states- 
general signed a neutrality with the French 
king for the Austrian Netherlands, without 
consulting the emperor or the king of Great 
Britain; and the Euffkish couucils#seemed pi 
be altogether pacific. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

In November the prince of Orange arrived 
fct Greenwich, in order to espouse the princess 
royal: but the marriage was postponed on 
account of his being taken ill: and he repaired 
to Bath in Somersetshii e, to drink the water 
for the recovery of his strength. Henrietta, 
the young dutches,s of Marlborough, dying 
about this time, the title devolvt d to her sifter's 
son, the earl of Sunderland. Lord King resign¬ 
ing his office of chancellor, it was conferred 
upon Mr. Talbot, solicitor-general, together 
w # ith the title of baron; a promotion that 
reflects! lnmpur upon those by whom it was 
advised. He possessed the spirit of a Roman 
senator, the elegance of Attieus, and the 
integrity of a Cato. At™e meeting of the 
parliament in January, the king told them, in 
his speech, that though he was no way engaged 
in the war which had begun to rage in Europe, 
except by the good offices he had employed 
among the contending powers, he could not 
sit regftrdless of the * preset 1 1 events, or be 
unconcerned for the const qucuccs of a war 1 un¬ 
dertaken and supported by such a powerful 
alliance. Vie said, he had thought proper to 
take time to examine the facts allege I on both 
sides, and to waitrJhe result of the councils of 
those powers that were more immediately in¬ 
terested in the consequences of the rupture. 
He declared he would concert with his allies, 
more particularly with the states general of the 
United Provinces, such measures as should be 
thought most adviseablc for their common 
safety, aud for restoring the peace of Europe. 
In the mean time, he expressed his hope that 
they would make such provision as should se¬ 
cure his kingdom, rights, and possessions from 
all dangers and insults, and maintain the re¬ 
spect due to the British nation. He said, that 
whatever part it might in the end be most 
reasonable for him to act, it would in all views 
he necessary, when all Europe was preparing 
for arms, to put his kingdom in a posture of 
defence. The motion for an adclress of thanks 
produced, as usual, a debate* in both houses, 
which, it must be,owned, appears to have pro¬ 
ceeded from a spirit of cavilling, rather tha^ 
from any reasonable cause of*objection. 

ALTERCATION IN THE COMMONS. 

The house of commons resolved to address 
his majesty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna. 


Sir John Rusliout moved for another, desiring 
that the letters and instructions relating to the 
execution of the treaty of Seville should be 
submitted to the inspection of the commons; 
hut, alter ff hard struggle, it was over-ruled. 
The next motion was made by Mr. Saudjs, a 
gentleman who had for some time appeared 
strenuous in the opposition, and wrangled with 
great perseverance. He proposed that the 
house should examine the instructions which 
had been given to the British minister in Po¬ 
land, some years befyre the death of king 
Augustus, that they might be the better able 
to judge ot the causes which produced this new 
rupture among the powers of Europe. The 
motion being opposed by all the court mem¬ 
bers, a contest ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Pulteney compared the ministry to an 
empjric, and the constitution of England to 
his patient. This pretender in physic (said 
he) being consulted, tells the distempered per¬ 
son, there were but two or three ways of treat¬ 
ing his disease: aud he was afraid that none of 
them would succeed. A vomit might throw 
him into convulsions that would occasion im¬ 
mediate death; a purge might bring un a 
diarrhoea that would carry him 1 off in a short 
time ; aud he had been already bled so much, 
and so often, that he could bear it no longer. 
The unfortunate patient, shocked at this de¬ 
claration, replies, “ Sir, you have always pre¬ 
tended to be a regular doctor; but now 1 lind 
you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent 
constitution when I first fell into your hands, 
but you have quite dost toyed it; and now 1 
find I have no other chance for saving my hie, 
but ly calling for the help of some regular 
physician/’ In the debate, the members on 
both sides seemed to wander from the question, 
and indulge themselves with ludicrous person¬ 
alities. Mr. H. Walpole took occasion to say, 
that the. opposition treated the ministry as he 
himself was treated by some of his acquaint¬ 
ance, with respect, to his dress. “ If 1 am iu 
plain clothes (said he) then they call me a 
slovenly, dirty fellow; and if by chance 1 wear 
a laced suit, they cry. What, shall such an 
awkward fellow wear fine clones?” He con¬ 
tinued to*sport in this kind of idle buffoonery. 
He compared the present administration to a 
ship at sea. As long as the wind was fair, and 
prcypfrr for carrying us to our designed port, 
the word was, Steady! steady!” but when 
the wind began to shift aud change, the word 
was necessarily altered to “ Thus, thus, and 
no nearer.” The motion was, overpowered 
by the majority; and this was the fate of 
several other proposals made by the members 
in thte opposition. Sir John Barnard presented 
a petition front the druggists, and other dealers 
in tea, complaining of the insults and oppres¬ 
sion to which they were subjected by the ex¬ 
cise laws, aud imploring relief. Sir John and 
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Mr. Perry> another of the city members, ex¬ 
plained the grievous hardships which those 
traders .sustained, and moved that the petition 
might be referred to the consideration of the 
whole house. They were opposed tty Mr. Win- 
uiugton, Sir W. Youge, and other partisans 
of the ministry; and these skirmishes brought 
on a general engagement of the two parties, in 
which every weapon of satire, argument, rea¬ 
son, and truth, was wielded against that odious, 
arbitrary, and oppressive method of collecting 
the public revenue. Nevertheless, the motion 
in favour of the sufferers was rejected. 

When the commons deliberated upon the 
supply, Mr, Andrews, deputy-paymaster of the 
army, moved for an addition of eighteen hun¬ 
dred men to the number of land forces which 
had been continued sine? the preceding year. 
The members in the opposition disputed this 
small augmentation with too much heat and 
eagerness. It must l>e acknowledged, they 
were by this time irritated into such personal 
animosity against the minister, that they re¬ 
solved to oppose ail his measures, whether they 
might or might not he necessary for the safety 
and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed 
were they altogether hlameable for acting on 
this maxim, if their sole ami was to remove 
from the confidence and councils of their so¬ 
vereign, a man whose conduct they thought 
prejudicial to the interests and liberties of 
their country. They could not, however, pre¬ 
vent the augmentation proposed; bill they 
resolved, if they could not wholly stop the 
career of the ministry, to throw in such jl 
number of rubs as should at least retard their 
progress. The duke of Bolton and lord Cob- 
ham had been deprived of the regiment! they 
commanded, because they refused to concur 
in every project of the administration. It was 
in consequence of their dismission, that lord 
Morpeth moved for a bill to prevent any 
commissioned officer, not. above the* rank of a 
colonel, from being removed, unless by a court- 
martial, or by address of either house of parlia¬ 
ment. Such an attack on the prerogative 
might have succeeded in the latter part of the 
reign of the firsj Charles ; but at this juncture 
could not fail to miscarry: yet it was^t&taiueri 
with great vigour and address. When tl%pro- 
pcsal was set aside by the majority, Mr. Sandys 
moved for an address to the king, desiriwg to 
know who advised his majesty to remove the 
duke of Bolton atid, lord Cobham from their 
respective regiments. He was seconded by 
Mr. Pulteney and sir William Wyndham: but 
the ministry foreseeing another tedious dis¬ 
pute, called for the question, and the motion 
was carried in the negative. The next swurce 
of contention was a bill for securing the free¬ 
dom of parliament, by limiting the number of 
officers in the house of commons. It was read 
a first and second time: but, when a motion 
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was made for its being committed, it met with 
a powerful opposition, and produced a warm 
debate that issued in a question, which, like the 
former, pasyd in the negative. A clergyman 
having insinuated in conversation that sir 
William Milner, baronet, member for York, 
reived a#pension frofii the ministry, the 
house took cognizance of this report: the 
clergyman acknowledged at the bar that be 
might have dropped such a hint from hearsay. 
The accused member protested, upon his 
honour, that he never did nor ever would re-, 
ceive, place, pension, gratuify, or reward from 
tlie court, either directly or indirectly, for 
voting in parliament, or upon any other ac¬ 
count whatever. The accusation was voted 
false and scandalous, and the accuser taken 
into custody: hut in a few days he was dis¬ 
charged upon his humble petition, and his 
begging pardon of the member whom he had 
calumniated. The duty upon salt was pro¬ 
longed for eight years; and a bill passed 
.against stock-jobbing. ^ • 

MOTION FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 
SEPTWNIAL ACT. 

But the subject which of all others em¬ 
ployed the eloquence and abilities on both 
sides to the most vigorous exertion, was a 
motion made by Mr. Bromley, who proposed 
tlmt^a hill should be brought in for repealing 
the,septennial art, and “for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. The argu¬ 
ments Gar and against septennial Nprli aments 
have already been stated. The ministry now 
insisted ifyon the increase of papists and ja- 
eohites, which rendered it dihiferous to weaken 
the hands of the government: they challenged 
the opposition to produce one instance in which 
the least encroachment had been-made on the 
i liberties of the people since the septennial act 
took place* and they defied the most ingenious 
malice to prove that his present majesty had 
ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
prerogative beyond its legal hounds. Sir John 
Hiudc Cotton affirmed, that in many parts of 
England the papists had already begun to use 
all their influence in favour of those candidates 
who were recommended by the ministers as 
members in the ensuing parliament. With 
respect to his majesty’s conduct, he said lie 
would not answer one word: but as to the 
grievances introduced since the law was enacted 
for septennial parliaments, he thought him¬ 
self more at liberty to declare his sentiments, 
j He asserted, that the septennial law itself was 
I an encroachment on the rights of the people: 

| a law passed hy a parliament that made itself 
I septennial. He observed, that the laws of 
I treason with regard to trials were altered since 
that period; that in former times a man was 
tried by a jury of his neighbours, within the 
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county where the crimes alleged against him 
were said to be committed; but by an act of 
a septennial parliament he might be removed 
and tried in any place where tip crown, or 
rather the ministry, could find a jury proper 
for their purpose; where the prisoner could 
not bring any witnesses in his jtisuficatp'A, 
without an expense which perhaps his circum¬ 
stances would not bear. He asked, if the riot 
act was not an encroachment on the rights of 
the people ? An act by which a little dirty 
Justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest 
tool a minister can use, who, perhaps subsists 
by his being in the commission, and inay be 
deprived of that subsistence at the pleasure of 
his patron, had it in his power to put twenty 
or thirty of the best subjects in England to 
immediate death, without any trhl or form 
but that of reading a proclamation. M Was 
not the fatal South-Sea scheme (said he) estab¬ 
lished by the act of a septennial parliament ? 
And can any man ask, whether that law was at¬ 
tended with any inconvenience: to the glorious 
catalogue I might have added the late excise bill, 
if it had passed into a law ; but, thank heaven, 
the septennial parliament was near expiring 
before that famous measure was introduced." 

CONCLUSION OF A REMARKABLE SPEECH 
BY SIR W. WYNDHAM. 

Sir William Wyndham concluded ap ex¬ 
cellent speech, that sjtoke him the unrivalled 
orator, the uncorrupted Briton, and the un¬ 
shaken patriot, in words to this effect : 44 Let 
us suppose a man abandoned to all notious of 
virtue and honour, of no great fatuity, and but 
a mean foriune,">£ised tq be chief minister of 
state, by the concurrence of many whimsical 
events; afraid, or unwilling, to trust any but 
creatures of his own making; lost to all sense 
of shame and reputation ; iguorant of his coun¬ 
try's true interest; pursuing no aim hut that of 
aggrandizing himself and his favour ites; in fo¬ 
reign affairs trusting none hut those who, from 
the nature of their education, cannot possibly 
be qualified for the service of their country, or 
give weight and credit to their negotiations. 
Let us suppose the true interest of the nation, 
by such means, neglected, or misunderstood, 
her honour tarnished, her importance lost, her 
trade insulted, her merchants plundered, and 
her sailors murdered: and all these circum- 

* f 

stances overlooked, lest his ^ministration 
should be endangered. Suppose him next pos. 
sessed of immense wealth, the plunder of the 
nation, with a parliament chiefly composed 
of members whose seats are purchased, ahd 
whose votes are bought at the expense of the 
public treasure. In such a parliament suppose 
all attempts made to enquire into his conduct, 
or to relieve the nation from the distress 
which has been entailed upon it by his ad¬ 


ministration. Suppose him screened by a 
corrupt majority of his creatures, whom he 
retains in daily pay, or engages in his par¬ 
ticular interest, by distributing among them 
those post£ and places which ought never to 
be bestowed upon any but for the good of the 
public. Let him plume himself upon his 
scandalous victory, because he has obtained 
a parliament like a packed jury ready to ac¬ 
quit him at all Adventures. Let us suppose 
him domineering with insolence over all the 
men of aucient families, over all the men of 
sense, figure, or fortune in the nation ; as he 
has no virtue of his owu, ridiculing it in others, 
and endeavouring to destroy or corrupt it in 
all. With such a minister, and such a par¬ 
liament, let us suppose a case which I hope 
will never happen: #prince upon the throne, 
uninformed, ignorant, and unacquainted with 
the inclinations and true interest of his 
people, weak, capricious, transported with # un- 
bo unded ambition, and possessed with insa¬ 
tiable avarice. 1 hope such a rase will never 
occur: but, as it possibly may, could any 
greater curse happen to a nation than such 
a prince on the throne, advised, and solely 
advised, by such a minister, and that minister 
supported by such a parliament ? The nature 
of mankind cannot be altered by human laws: 
the existence of such a prince or such a mi¬ 
nister we cannot prevent by act of parlia¬ 
ment ; but the existence of such a parliament 
I think we may prevent; as it is much more 
likely to exist, and may do more mischief 
while the septennial law remains in force, 
than if it were repealed: therefore 1 am heartily 
for its being repealed.” Notwithstanding the 
most^warm, the most nervous, the most pa¬ 
thetic remonstrances in favour of the luotion, 
the question was put, and it was suppressed 
by mere dint of number. 

1734. The triumph of the ministry was still 
more complete in the success of a message de¬ 
livered from the crown in the latter end of the 
session, when a great many members of the 
other party had retired to their respective ha 
bilations in the country. Sir Robert Walpole 
delivered this commission to the house, im¬ 
porting that his majesty might be enabled to 
augiyeut his forces, if occasion should require 
such an augmentation, between the dissolution 
of this parliament and the election of another. 
Such an important jwint, that was said to 
strike at the foundation pf our liberties, was 
not tamely yielded; but, on the contrary, 
contested with uncommon ardour. The mo¬ 
tion for taking the message into consideration 
was carried in the affirmative; and an address 
presented to the king, signifying their com¬ 
pliance with his desire/ In consequence of a 
subsequent message, they prepared aud passed 
a bill, enabling his majesty to settle an an¬ 
nuity of five thousand pounds for life on the 
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princess royal, os a mark of his paternal fa¬ 
vour and affection. 

PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 

• 

The opposition in the house of peers kept 
pare with that in the house of commons, and 
was supported with equal abilities, under the 
auspices of the lords Bathurst aud Carteret, the 
earl? of Chesterfield and Abingdon. The duke 
of Marlborough made a motion for a hill to 
regulate the army, equivalent to that which 
had been rejected in the lower house: and it 
met with the same fate after a warm dispute. 
Then lord Carteret moved for an address to 
the king, that he would be graciously pleased 
to acquaint the house who advised his majesty 
tii remove the duke of Bolton and lord viscount 
Cobham from their respective regiments; and 
what crimes were laid to their charge. Tbi* 
proposal was likewise rejected, at the end of 
a deliate in which the duke of Argvle observed, 
that two lords had been removed, but only uue 
soldier lost his commission. Such a great 
majority of the Scottish representatives had 
always voted for the ministry since the acces¬ 
sion of the latfi king, and so many of these 
enjoyed places and preferments in the gift of 
the crown, that several attempts were made 
by the lords in the opposition, to present for 
the future the ministerial influence from ex¬ 
tending itself to the elections of North-Brit am. 
Accordingly, two motions for this purpose were 
made by the carl of Marchmout and the duke 
of Bedford; and sustained by the earls of 
Chesterfield, Winchelsea, and Stair, lords Wil¬ 
loughby de Broke, Bathurst and Carteret 
They were opposed l»y the dukes of Newcastle 
and Argylu, the carl of Cholmondeley, carl 
Paulet, lord Ilarvey, now called up hy a writ 
to the house of peers, and lord Talbot. The 
question being put on both, they were of 
course defeated; and the earl of Stair was de¬ 
prived of his regiment of dragoons, after having 
performed the most signal services to the royal 
family, and exhausted his fortune in supporting 
the intercut and dignity of the crown. Stre¬ 
nuous protests were entered against the de¬ 
cision of the majority concerning tiie king’s 
message, demanding a power to augment his 
forces during the recess of parliament; also 
against a bill for enabling bis majesty to tyjply 
the sum of one million two hundred thousand 
pounds out of the sinking fund, for the service 
of the current year.* The business of the ses¬ 
sion being despatched, the king repaired to 
the house of lords on the sixteenth day of 
April, and having passed all the bills that were 
ready for the royal assent, took leave of this 
parliament, with the warmest acknowledgment 
of their zeal, duty, and affection. It was at 
first prorogued, then dissolved, and another 
convoked by the same proclamation. On the 
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fourteenth day of March, the nuptials of the * 
priuce of Orange and the princess royal were 
solemnized with great magnificence; and this 
match was attended with addresses of congra¬ 
tulation to his majesty from different parts of 
the kingdom. 

D^TZICK BESIEGED by the RUSSIANS. 

The powers at war upon the continent 
acted with surprising vigour. The Russian 
and Saxon army invested the city of Dantzick, 
in hopes of securing the person of king Stanis- ■ 
laus. The town was strong, the garrison nu¬ 
merous, and animated by the examples of the 
French and Poles, made a very obstinate de¬ 
fence. For some time they were supplied hy 
sea with recruits, arms, and ammunition. On 
the eleventh day of May a reinforcement of fif¬ 
teen hundred men was landed from two Frenc h 
ships of war and some transports, under fort 
Wechselmunde, which was so much in want 
of provisions, that they were not admitted 
they therefore rcimbarked, and sailed back to 
Copenhagen. But afterwards a larger num¬ 
ber was landed in the same place, and attacked 
the Russian iutrenefiments, in order to force 
their way into the city. They were repulsed 
in this attempt, hut retired in good order. At 
length the Russian fleet arrived, under the 
command of admiral Gordon; and now the 
siege was carried on with great fury. Fort 
VVcAselmunde >^is surrendered: the French 
troufis capitulated, and were embarked in (he 
Russian ships, to be conveyed to some port 
in the (Taltic. Stanislaus escaped tn the dis¬ 
guise of 4 peasant to Maricnwarder in the 
Prussian territories. The city gf Dantzick sub¬ 
mitted to the dominion of Augustus III. king 
of Polaud, and was obliged to defray the ex¬ 
pense* of the war to the Russian general count 
de Munich, who had assumed the command 
after the siege was begun. The Polish lords 
at Dantzick signed an act of submission to king 
Augustus, who, on the tenth day of July, ar¬ 
rived at the convent of Oliva. There a coun¬ 
cil was held in his presence. The recusant 
noblemen took the oath which he proposed. 
Then a general amnesty was proclaimed; and 
the king set out on his return to Dresden. 

PHJLIPSBURGH TAKEN by the FRENCH. 

On the Rhine the French arms bore down 
all resistance* The count de Belleisle besieged 
and took Traertjjich. The duke of Berwick, 
at the head of sixty thousand men, invested 
Philipshurgh, while prince Eugene was obliged 
to remain on the defensive, in the strong camp 
at Ilcilhr m, waiting for the troops of the em¬ 
pire. On the twelfth day of June, the duke 
of Berwick, in visiting the trenches, was killed 
hy a cannju hall, and the command devolved 
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* upon the marquis d'Asfeldt, who carried on 
the operations of the siege with equal vigour 
and capacity* Prince Eugene being joined 
by the different reinforcements he expected, 
marched towards the French lines; but found 
them so strong that he would not hazard an 
attack; aud such precautions taken, that with 
all his military talents lie could not relievt^uie 
besieged. At length general Watgenau, the 
governor, capitulated, after having made a 
noble defence, aud obtained the most honour¬ 
able conditions. Prince Eugene retired *to 
• Heidelberg; and: the campaign ended about 
the beginning of October. The imperial arms 
were not more successful in Italy. The infant 
don Carlos had received so many invitations 
from the Neapolitan nobility, that be resolved 
to take possession of that kingdom. He began 
his march in February, at the head of the 
Spanish forces: published a manifesto, declar¬ 
ing he was sent by his father to relieve the 
kingdom of Naples from the oppression under 
which it groaned; and entered the capital 
Amidst the acclamations of the people; while 
the count de Visconti, the German viceroy, 
finding himself unable to cope with the in¬ 
vaders, thought proper to retire, after having 
thrown succours into Gaeta and Capua. When 
he arrived at Nocera, he began to assemble 
the militia, with intent to foilh a camp at Bar- 
letta. The count de Montemar marched with 
a body of forces against this general, and ob¬ 
tained over him a complete victory at Bitonto 
in Apuglia, on the twenty-fifth of May, when 
the imperialists were entirely routed, and a 
great number of principal officers Fakeft prison¬ 
ers. Don Carlos being proclaimed, anf* acknow¬ 
ledged king of «Npples, created the count de 
Montemar duke of Bitonto; reduced Gaeta, 
and all other parts of the kingdom which were 
garrisoned with imperial troops; and resolved 
to subdue the island of Sicily. About twenty 
thousand troops being destined for this expe¬ 
dition were landed in the road of Solanto in 
August, under the command of the new duke 
of Bitonto, who being favoured by the natives, 
proceeded in his conquests with great rapidity. 
The people acknowledged don Carlos as their 
sovereign, and took arms in support of his 
government; so that the imperial troops were 
driven before them, aud the Spaniards pos¬ 
sessed the whole kingdom, except Messiua, 
Syracuse, andTrepani, when the iufant deter¬ 
mined to visit the island in person. • 

BATTLE OF PAJIMA. 

While don Carlos was thus employed yn 
the conquest of Naples and Sicily, the impe¬ 
rialists were hard pressed in Lombardy by the 
united forces of France and Piedmont, com¬ 
manded by the king of Sardinia and the old 
rpamohul duke dc Yillars. Jn the mouth of 


January they undertook the siege of Tortoua, 
which they reduced*; while the troops of the 
emperor began to pour in great numbers iuto 
the Mantuan. In the beginning of May, count 
Merci, who commanded them, passed the Po 
in the face of the allies, notwithstanding all 
the skill of Villare, obliged him to* retreat 
from the banks of that river, and took the 
cattle of Colorno. The old French general 
being taken ill, quitted the army, and retired 
to Turin, where in a little time.be died; and 
the king of Sardinia retiring to the same place, 
the command of the allied forces devolved upon 
the maresclml de Coigny. The confederates 
were posted atSanguiiia, aud the imperialists 
at Sorbola, when the count de Merci made a 
motion to San Prospcro, as if he intended 
either to attack the eiic fc my, or take possession 
of Parma. The mareschal de Coigny forth¬ 
with made a disposition for an engagement; 
and, on the twenty-ninth day of June, the 
imperial general having passed the Pafma, 
began the attack with great impetuosity. He 
charged in person at the bead of his troops, 
and was killed soon after the battle began. 
Nevertheless, the prince of Wirteinbcrg assum¬ 
ing the command, both armies fought with 
great obstinacy, from eleven in the forenoon 
till four in the afternoon, when the imperialists 
retired towards Monte Cirugalo, leaving five 
thousand men dead on the field of battle, and 
among these many officers of distinction. The 
loss of the allies was very considerable, and 
they reaped no solid fruits from their \ictory. 

The IMPERIALISTS are again WORSTED. 

Tuy: imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and 
from thence moved to the plains of Carpi, on 
the right of the Secchia, where they received 
some reinforcements: then general count Ko- 
nigsegg arriving in the camp, took upon him¬ 
self the command of the army. 11 first step 
was to take post at QuingentoJo, by which 
motion he secured Miraudola, that was threat¬ 
ened with a siege. On the fifteenth of Feb¬ 
ruary he forded the river Secchia, and surprised 
the quarters of mareschal de Broglio, who es¬ 
caped iu Jiis shirt with great difficulty. The 
French retired with such precipitation, that 
theyleft all their baggage behind, and above 
two^thousand were taken prisoners. They 
posted themselves under Gustalla, where, on 
the nineteenth day of the month, they were 
vigorously attacked by the imperialists, and a 
general engagement ensued. Konigsegg made 
several desperate efforts to break the French 
cavalry, upon which, however, he could make 
no impression. The infantry on both sides 
fought with uncommon ardour for six hours, 
and the field was covered with carnage. At 
length, the imperial general retreated to Lu- 
?ara, after haxing lost above five thousand 
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men, including the prince of Wirtemberg, the 
generals Valpareze and Colminero, with many 
other officers of distinction: nor was the da¬ 
mage sustained by the French greatly inferior 
to that uf the Germans, who repjftsed the Po, 
aud took post on the tanks of the Oglio. The 
allies crossed the same river, and the marquis 
de Mai Hi hois was sent with a detachment to 
attack Mirandnla; but the imperialtsts march¬ 
ing to the relief of the place, compelled him 
to abandon the enterprise; then he rejoined 
his army, ^hich rct\ed under the walls of 
Cremona, to wait for succours from don Carlos. 
So little respect did the French court pay to 
the British nation, at this juncture, that in 
the month of November, an edict was published 
at Paris, commanding all the British subjects 
in France, who were not actually in employ¬ 
ment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, to 
quit the kingdom in fifteen days, or enlist in 
some of the Irish regiments, on pain of being 
treated as vagabonds, and sent to the galleys. 
This edict was executed with the utmost 
rigour. The prisons of Paris were crowded 
with the subjects of Great Britain, who were 
sut prised aud cut off from all communication 
with their friends and must have perished 
by cold aud hunger, had not they been re¬ 
lieved by the active charity of the Janscilists. 
The earl of Waldcgrave, who then resided at 
Palis, as ambassador from the king of Great 
Britain, made such vigorous remonstrances to 
the French ministry upon thLs unheard-of out¬ 
rage against a nation with which they had 
been so long in alliance, that they thought 
proper set the prisoners at liberty, and 
publish another edict, by which the meaning 
of the former W'as’’explained away. , • 

NEW PARLIAMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

While these transactions occurred on the 
continent, the king of Great Britain^iugmeiited 
hj| land-forces; and warm contests were main¬ 
tained*! hrough the whole united kingdom in 
electing representatives for the new parlia¬ 
ment. But in all these struggles the ministerial 
power predominated; and the new members 
appeared with the old complexion. • The two j 
houses assembled on the fourteenth day jif Ja- j 
nuary, and Mr. Onflow was re-elected speaker. 
The leaders of both parties in all debates^were 
the self-same persons wh(j had conducted those 
of the former parliament; and the same mea¬ 
sures were pursued in the same maimer. The 
king in his speech at the opening of the ses¬ 
sion, gave them to understand, that he had 
concerted with thestates-general of the United 
Provinces such measures as were thought 
most adviseablc for their common safety, and 
for restoring the peace of Europe : that they 
had considered on one side the pressing ap¬ 
plications made by the imperial court both in 


England and Holland, for obtaining succours 
against the powers at war with the house of 
Austria; and, on the other side, the repeated 
professions made by the allies of their sincere 
disposition to put an end to the present troubles 
upon honourable and solid terms: that lie and 
Hhestates-general had edheurred in a resolution 
to employ their joiut and earnest instances 
to bring matters to a speedy and happy ac¬ 
commodation; that their good offices were at 
leugth accepted; and in a shoit time a plan 
I would be offered to the consideration of al^ 
( parties engaged in the waT, as a basis for a 
general negotiation of peace. He told them 
he had used the power vested in him by the 
Last parliament with gieat moderation; aiul 
concluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark 
! of great importance in the present conjuncture. 
He observed, that whilst many of the principal 
powers of Europe were actually engaged in a 
war. Great Britain nuftt be more or less af¬ 
fected with the consequences; and as the best 
concerted measure's aic liable to uncertainty, 
the nation ought fo be prepared against all 
events. He, therefore, expressed his hope, 
that his good subjects would not repine at the 
necessary means of procuring the blessings of 
peace and universal tranquillity, or of putting 
him in a condition to act that part which it 
might he necessary and incumbent upon him 
to take. The address of thanks produced a 
dispute as usual, which ended with an acquies¬ 
cence in the motion. «The house, in a grand 
committee on the supply, resolved,That thirty 
thousand sggmen should be employed for the 
service of the ensuing year; and that the land 
forces sllbuld be augmented to the number 
of twenty-five thousand hundred and 

forty-four effective men. But these resolutions 
were not taken without dispute and division. 
The minister’s opponents not only reproduced 
all the reasons which had been formerly ad«- 
van red against a standing army, hut they op¬ 
posed this augmentation with extraordinaiy 
ardour, as a huge stride towards the estab¬ 
lishment of arbitrary power. They refused 
those fears of external broils on which the 
ministry pretended to ground the necessity of 
such an augmentation; and they exposed the 
weak conduct of the administration, in having 
contributed to destroy the balance of power, 
by assisting* Spain against the emperor in Italy, 
so as to aggrandize the house of Bourbon. 

DEBATE ON A SUBSIDY TO DENMARK. 

• 

Sir William Wyndham moved, that the 
estimate of the navy for the ensuing ye r 
might be referred to a select committee. He 
expressed his surprise, that notwithstanding 
the vast sums which had been yearly raised, 
and the long continuance of the peace, the 
people had not been quite delivered of any 
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one tax incurred in the preceding war. He 
said, he could not comprehend how it was 
possible to find pretences for exposing the 
nation to such exorbitant charges; and he 
took notice of some unconscionable articles in 
the accounts of the navy-debt that lay upon 
the table. He was seconded by Mr. Sandys, 
supported by sir J. Jekyll and Mr. Pultency: 
but after some debate, the motion was carried 
in the negative. When the new treaty with 
Denmark fell under consideration in a grand 
•committee, Mr. H. Walpole moved, that the 
sum of fifty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds should be granted to his majesty, 
as a subsidy to the Dane, pursuant to the said 
treaty, for the service of the ensuing year. The 
demand did not meet with immediate com¬ 
pliance. All the leaders ia the opposition 
exclaimed against the subsidy as unnecessary 

and unreasonable. They observed, that as the 

^ * 

English had no particular interest of their 
own for inducing them to engage in the pre¬ 
sent war, but only the ganger to which the 
balance of power might be exposed by that 
event; and as all the powers of Europe were 
as much, if not more, interested than the 
English in the preservation of that balance, 
should it ever be really endangered, they would 
certainly engage in its defence, without d e¬ 
ceiving any valuable consideration from Great 
Britain: but should the English be always the 
first to take the alarm upon any rupture^and 
otter bribes and pensions to 'all the princes in 
Europe, the whole charge of preserving that 
balance wpuld fall upon Great Britain: every 
state would expect a gratification from her, 
for doing that which it would otherwise be 
obliged to do for its owji preservation : even 
the Dutch might at last refuse to assist in 
trimming this balance, unless Britain should 
submit to make the grand pensionary of Hob 
land a pensionary of England, and take a 
mi tidier of their forces into English pay. The 
debate having had its free course, the question 
was put, and the motion approved by the ma¬ 
jority. The ministry allowed a bill to be 
brought in for limiting the number of officers 
in the house of commons: but at the second 
reading it was rejected upon a division, after a 
learned debate, in which it appeared that the 
opposition had gained a valuable auxiliary in 
the person of lord Holworth, son to the carl of 
Marclnnont, a nobleman of elegant parJLs, kern 
penetration, and uncommon •vivacity, who 
spoke with all the fluency and fervour of elo¬ 
cution. * 9 

PETITION OF SOME SCOTTISH N 
NOBLEMEN 

The minority in the house of lords were 
not less vigilant and resolute in detecting and 
opjiosing every measure which the} thought 


would redound to the prejudice of their country 
But the most remarkable object that employed 
their attention during this session was a very 
extraordinary petition, subscribed by the dukes 
of Hamiltdli, Queensberry, and Montrose, the 
earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair, 
representing that undue influence had been 
used for carrying on the election of the sixteen 
peers of Scotland. The duke of Bedford, who 
delivered their petition to the house, proposed 
a day for taking it into consideration ; and to 
this they agreed. It /Pas afterwards moved, 
that the consideration of it should be adjourned 
to a short day, before which the petitioners 
should be ordered to declare whether they 
intended to controvert the last election of all 
the sixteen peers, or the election of any, and 
which of them. This affair was of such an 
unprecedented nature, that the house seemed 
to be divided in opinion about the manner in 
which they ought to proceed. The partisans 
of the ministry would have willingly stifled the 
enquiry in the beginning; but the petitioners 
were so strenuously supported in their claim 
to some notice, by the earls of Chesterfield, 
Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords Bathurst 
and Carteret, that they could riot dismiss it at 
once with any regard to decorum. The order 
of the house, according to the motion explained 
above, being communicated by the lord chan¬ 
cellor to the petitioners, they waited on him 
with a declaration, importing, that they diu 
not intend to controvert the election or return 
of the sixteen peers for Scotland; but they 
thought it their duty to lay before their lord- 
ships the evidence of such facts a*d undue 
methods as appeared to them to be dangerous 
to the oonstitutiou ; ami might in future elec¬ 
tions equally affect the right of the present 
sixteen peers, as that of the other peers of 
Scotland, if not prevented by a proper remedy. 
This declaration being repeated to the house, 
the duke Rf Devonshire made a motion, that 
the petitioners might be ordered to lay before 
the house in writing, instances of thos^ undue 
methods and illegal practices upon which they 
intended to proceed, and the names of the 
persons they suspected to be guilty. He was 
warmly cfpposed by the country party; and a 
longwdobiite ensued, after which the question 
was carried in favour of the motion, and the 
order signified to the petitioners. Next day 
their answer was read to the house to this 
effect: That as they had no intention to state 
themselves accusers, they could not take upon 
them to name particular persons who might 
have l>een concerned in those illegal practices; 
but who they were would undoubtedly appear 
to their lordships upon their taking the proper 
examinations: nevertheless, they did humbly 
acquaint their lordships, that the petition was 
laid before them upon information, that the 
list of the sixteen peers for Scotland had been 
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framed previous to the election, by persons in 
high trust under the crown: that this list was 
shown to peers, as a list approved by the crown; 
and was called the king’s list, from which there 
was to be no variation, unless to male way for 
one or two particular peers, on condition they 
should conform to measures: that peers were 
solicited to vote for this list, without the li¬ 
berty of making any alteration: that endea¬ 
vours were used to engage peers to vote for 
this list by promise of pensions, and offices 
civil and military to thttfiselvcs and relations, 
as well as bjioffers of money: that sums were 
given for this purpose: that pensions, offices, 
and releases of debts owing to the crown were 
actually granted to peers who concurred in 
voting for this list, and to their relations: that 
on the day of election a battalion of his ma¬ 
jesty’s troops were drawn up in the Abbey- 
court of Edinburgh, contrary to custom, and 
without any apparent cause but that of over¬ 
awing the electors. This answer gave rise to 
' another violent dispute; but the majority voted 
it unsatisfactory, and the petition was rejected, 
though the resolution was clogged with a vigo¬ 
rous protest. 

1735. Notwithstanding this discouragement, 
the earl of Abingdon moved, that although the 
petition was dismissed, ail enquiry might be 
set on font touching an affair of such conse¬ 
quence to the liberties of the kingdom. The 
f^irl of llay declaring Hfc belief, that no such 
illegal methods had been practiced, the other 
produced a pamphlet, intituled, The Protests 
of a great Number of Noble Lords, entered by 
them at the last Election of Peers for Scotland. 
Exceptions being taken to a pamphlet, as an 
object unworthy of their notice, loid Bathurst 
exhibited an authentic copy of those protests, 
extracted from the journal of that election, 
signed by the two principal clerks, and wit¬ 
nessed by two gentlemen then attending in 
the lobby. These were accordingfy*read, and 
plainly demonstrated the truth of the allega¬ 
tions contained in the petition. Nothing could 
be more scandalous, arrogant, and shame¬ 
fully flagrant than the conduct and deport¬ 
ment of those who acted the part of under¬ 
strappers to the ministry on this bccasion. 
But all this demonstration, adorned anck en¬ 
forced by the charms and energy of eloquence, 
was like preaching in a desert. A motion 
was made for adjourning^ and carried in the 
affirmative: a protest was entered, and the 
whole affair consigned to oblivion. Divers other 
motions were made successively by the lords in 
the opposition, and rejected by the invincible 
power of a majority. The uninterrupted success 
of the ministry did not, however, prevent them 
from renewing the struggle as often as an op¬ 
portunity offered. They disputed the continu¬ 
ation of the salt-tax, and the hill for enabling 
the king to apply the sum of one million out 
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of the sinking fund for the service of tbe 
current year, though success did not attend 
their endeavours. They supported with all 
their might a bill sent up from the commons, 
explaining and amending an act of the Scottish 
parliament, for preventing wronguous impri¬ 
sonment, atftd against uriflue delays in trials. 
This was all the natives of Scot land in 
lieu of the habeas corpus act; though it did 
not screen them from oppression. Yet the 
earl of llay undertook to prove they were on 
a footing with their neighbours of England 
in this respect; and the bilf was thrown out 
on a division. The session was closed on the 
fifteenth of May, when the king in his speech 
to bol h houses declared, that the plan of paci¬ 
fication concerted between him and the states- 
general bad not produced the desired effect. 
He thanked the commons for the supplies they 
had granted with such cheerfulness and de¬ 
patch. He signified his intention to visit his 
German dominions ; and told them he should 
constitute the queen regent of the realm in hi^ 
absence. Immediately after the prorogation 
his majesty embarked for Holland, in his way 
to Hanover. 

MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE 
COURTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Br this time tbe good understanding be¬ 
tween tbe courts of Madrid aim Lis! on was 
destroyed by a reiflarkalrtc incident. Tbe Por¬ 
tuguese ambassador at Madrid having allowed 
his servwits *to icscue a criminal # from the 
officers of justice, all the servants concerned 
in that, r&cue were dragged from his housa 
to prison, by the Spanish order, with 

circumstances of rigour and disgrace. His 
Portuguese majesty beinSf informed of this 
outrage, ordered reprisals to be made upon 
the servants of the Spanish ambassador in 
Lisbon. The two ministers withdrew abruptly 
to their respective courts. Tbe two monarch® 4 
expressed their mutual resentment. Tbe king 
of Spain assembled a body of troops on the 
frontiers of Portugal; and his Portuguese ma¬ 
jesty had recourse to the assistance of king 
George. Don Marcos Antonin d'Alzeveda was 
despatched to London, with the character of 
envoy extraordinary; and succeeded in his 
commission according to his wish. In a little 
time after the king’s departure from England, 
sir John Noriya sailed from Spithead w'lth a 
powerful squadron, in order to protect the 
Portuguese against the Spaniards ; and on the 
ninth day of June arrived at Lisbon, where he 
was welcomed as a deliverer. Mr. Keene, the 
British envoy at the court of Spain, had com¬ 
municated to his catholic majesty the resolution 
of his master to send a powerful squadron to 
Lisbon, with orders to guard that coast from 
insults, and secure the Brasil fleet, in which 
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the merchants of Great Britain were deeply 
interested. Don Joseph Patinho, minister of 
his catholic majesty, delivered a memorial to 
Mr. Keene* representing that such an expe¬ 
dition would affect the commerce of Spain, by 
intimidating foreign merchants from embark¬ 
ing their merchandise in the flota** But, ir^all 
probalmity, it prevented a rupture between 
the two crowns, and disposed the king of Spain 

to listen to terms of accommodation, 

* 

Preliminaries signed dy the empe¬ 
ror and THE KING OF FRANCE. 

The powers in alliance against the house 
of Austria having rejected the plan of pacifica¬ 
tion concerted by the king of Great Britain and 
the states-general, Mr. Walpole, ambassador 
at the Hague, presented a memorial to their 
high mightinesses, desiring they would, with¬ 
out loss of time, put themselves in a posture 
of defence by an augmentation of their forces 
•at sea and laud: that they might take such 
vigorous steps in concert with Great Britain, 
as the future conjuncture of affairs might 
require. But before they would subject them¬ 
selves to such expense, they resolved to make 
furrher trial of their influence with the powers 
in alliance against the emperor; and confer¬ 
ences were renewed with the ministers of those 
allies. The affairs of Poland became more and 
more unfavourable to the interest of Stanislaus; 
for though a great ihitnbei - of the Polish no¬ 
bility engaged in a confederacy to support his 
claim, aqd made repeated efforts in U : s behalf, 
the palatine of Kiow submitted to Augustus; 
anil even his brother the primate, after having 
sustained a long Tlnprisonmcnt, and many ex¬ 
traordinary hardships, was obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that prince lift sovereign. In Italy, the 
arms of the allies still continued to prosper. 
Don Carlos lauded in Sicily, and reduced the 
whole island, almost without opposition ; while 
the imperialists were forced to abandon all 
the territories they possessed in Italy, except 
the Mantuan. The emperor being equally 
unable to cope with the French armies on the 
Rhine, implored succours of the czarina, who 
sent thirty-thousand men to his assistance. 
'Phis vigorous interposition, and the success 
of Augustus in Poland, disposed the couit of 
Versailles to a pacification. A secret nego¬ 
tiation was begun between France and the 
house of Austria; and the preliminaries were 
signed without the concuirence or knowledge 
of Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. 
In these articles it was stipulated, that France 
should restore all the conquests she bad m\de 
in Germany: that the reversion of the duke¬ 
dom of Tuscany should be vested in the duke 
of Lorraine: that Lorraine should be allotted 
to king Stanislaus ; and after bis death be 
united to the crown of France: that the em¬ 


peror should possess the Milanese, the Man 
tuan, and Parma: that the king of Sardinia 
should enjoy Vigevano and Novara: that don 
Car 1 09 should be acknowledged king of Naples 
and Sicily, and retain the island of Elba, with 
all the Spanish territories on the coast of Tus¬ 
cany ; and that France should guarantee the 
pragmatic sanction. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

The king of Greatf* Britain returned from 
Hanover to England in the monfh of Novetn 
her; and on the fifteenth day of January 
opened the session of parliament. On this 
occasion he congratulated them on the near 
prospect of a general peace in Europe in con¬ 
sequence of the preliminary' articles which the 
emperor and the king of France had agreed; 
and of which he had expressed his approbation, 
as they did not differ in any essential uoint 
from the plan of pacification which he and the 
slates-gcneral had offered to the belligerent 
powers. He told them, that he had already 
ordered a considerable reduction to be made 
in his forces both by sea and laud; but at the 
same time observed it would* be necessary'to 
continue some extraordinary' expense, until a 
more perfect reconciliation should be estab¬ 
lished artiong the several powers of Europe. 
An address of thanks was unanimously \oted, 
presented, and gracioikly received. After the 
house had received several petitions from dif- 
lerent counties and gentlemen, complaining of 
undue influence in elections for members of 
parliament, it proceeded to consider of the 
supply, and sir Charles Wager moving that 
fifteen ..thousand seamen should he employed 
for the service of the ensuing year, the pro¬ 
posal was approved without opposition. But 
this was not the case with a motion made by 
Mr. Fulteney, 44 That the ordinary estimate 
of the na<y should be referred to a select com¬ 
mittee . 199 The ministry discouraged all such 
prying measures : a debate was produced, the 
house divided, and the motion was rejected. 
Such was the fate of a motion for raising the 
supplies within the year, made by Mr. Sandys, 
add supported by sir John Barnard, Mr. Wil- 
limqt, and other patriots, who demonstrated, 
that this was a speedy and practicable expe¬ 
dient for discharging the national debt, lower¬ 
ing the interest of money, reducing the price 
of labour, and encouraging a spirit of com¬ 
merce, # 

BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF QUAKERS 

IN THE ARTICLES OF TITHES. 

«• 

The hill fur limiting the number of officers 
in the house of commons was again revived. 
The king was empowered to borrow six hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, chargeable qu the 
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sinking-fund, for the service of the ensuing 
year, though this power was not easily granted j 
and the house resolved to lay a duty of twenty 
shillings per gallon on all spirituous liquors, 
after it had appeared to the committee ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, that those spirits 
were pernicious to the health and morals of the 
people. To this resolution was added another, 
which amounted to a total prohibition, namely, 
that* fifty pounds should be yearly paid to his 
majesty for a license to be annually taken out 
by every person who s%;mld vend, barter, or 
utter any suah spirituous liquors. Mr. Waller 
Plainer, in a well-concerted speech, moved for 
the repeal of some clauses in the Test act: 
these he represented as a speciesof persecution, 
in which protestant dissenters were confounded 
with the Roman-catholics and enemies to 
the establishment. He was sustained by lord 
Pol worth and Mr. Ueathcotc; hut sir Rohcit 
Walgolc was joined by Mr. Shippen against the 
motion, as dangerous to the established church : 
and the question being put, it was carried in 

the negative.1736- When sir Joseph Jekyll 

presented to the house, accoiding to order, a 
bill founded on the resolutions they had taken 
against spirituous liquors, sir Robert Walpole 
acquainted them, by his majesty’s command, 
that as the alterat ions proposed to be made by 
that bill in the duties charged upon all spiri¬ 
tuous liquors might, in a great degree, affect 
some pari of tlie civil-lidStevenucs, his majesty, 
for the sake ol remedying so great an evil as 
was intended by that bill to be prevented, did 
consent to accept any otlfer revenue of equal 
value, to In; settled and appropriated in lieu of 
hi* interest in the said duties. The bill was 
read a second time, and consigned to ^ Com¬ 
mittee of the whole bouse ; but that for limit¬ 
ing the number of officers in the house of 
commons was thrown out at the second read¬ 
ing. Petitions against the bill touching the 
retail of spirituous liquors were prt&entcd by 
the traders to the British sugar colonies, by 
the merchants of Bristol aud Liverpool, repre¬ 
senting the hardships to which they would be 
exposed by a law which amounted to a prohi¬ 
bition of rum and spirits distilled from molasses. 
In consequence of these reinoii^trauces, a miti- 
gating clause was inserted, in favour of^thc 
composition known by the name of punch, and 
distillers were permitted to exercise any other 
employment. The sum yf seventy thousand 
pou mis was voted fqr making good the de- 
*icieiicies that might happen in the civil-list by 
this bill, which at length passed through the 
house, though not without reiterated disputes 
and warm altercation. Violent opposition was 
likewise made to a bill for the relief ot the 
people called quakers, who offered a petition, 
representing, that though from motives of 
conscience they refused the payment of tithes, 
church-rates, oblations, and ecclesiastical dues, 


they were exposed to grievous sufferings by 
prosecution in the exchequer, ecclesiastical, 
and other courts, to the imprisonment of their 
persons, and the ruin of them and their faini. 
lies. A bill being prepared for their relief, 
was read and printedr then petitions were pre¬ 
ferred again^} it by tlie cleffcy of Middlesex, and 
of irlauy other parts of the kingdom. Counsel 
was heard in behalf of those petitioners, and 
several alterations proposed in the bill, which 
after long and repeated debates surmounted all 
opposition, and was sent up to the lords. 

. 

MORTMAIN ACT. 

In the month of February the king had 
sent two members of the privy-council to the 
prince of Wales, with a message, proposing a 
marriage between his royal bigness aud the 
princess of Saxe-gotha. The proposal being 
agreeable to the piincc, the marriage was 
celebrated on the twenty-seventh day of April. 
Upon this occasion Mr. Pultency moved for an # 
address of cougratillation to his majesty^, and 
was supported hy Mr. George Ly ttleton and 
Air. William Pitt, who seized this opportu¬ 
nity of pronouncing elegant panegyrics on the 
prince of Wales and his amiable consort. These 
two young members soon distinguished them¬ 
selves in the house by their eloquence and 
supeiior talents. The attention of the house 
was ^fterwards converted to a bill for the pre¬ 
venting of smuggling ; and another for explain¬ 
ing tTie act for the more effectual preventing 
bribery ajyil corruption in the election of mem¬ 
bers to serve in parliament. Both made their 
way through the lower house, and were sent 
up to the lords for their ofln.mrrencc. The 
number of land forces* voted for the service of 
the current year was reduced to seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and four effective 
men. The supplies were raised by the malt- 
tax and land-tax at two shillings in the pound, 
additional duties on mum, cider, aud perry, 
stamped vellum, parchment, and paper; and 
hy an act empowering his majesty' to borrow 
six hundred thousand pounds of the sinking- 
fund. In this sessiou the parliament repealed 
the old statutes of England and Scotland 
against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing 
with evil spirits. The commons likewise pre¬ 
pared a bill to restrain the disposition of lands 
in mortmain, whereby they became unaliena¬ 
ble. Ag’ainst {Jris measure petitions were pre¬ 
sented by the two universities, the colleges 
of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, and 
divers hospitals that subsisted by charitable 
donations. In favour of tbe universities and 
colleges a particular exempting clause was in« 
sorted. Several other amendments were made 
in the bill, which passed through both bouses, 
and obtained the royal assent. Among the 
acts passed in this session, was one for natu- 
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raiding her royal highness the princess of 
Wales; and another for building a bridge across 
the Thames from New Palace-yard, in the city 
of Westminster, to the opposite shore in the 
county of Surfrey. The points chiefly debated 
in the house of lords were the address of thanks 
for his majesty's speech* the n^ortmain hill, 
the Quakers* bill, which was thrown out^and 
that for the prevention of smuggling* which 
did not pass without division and protest. On 
the twentieth day of May the king dosed the 
session with a speech, in which he told both 
houses, that a farther '•onventkm touching the 
execution of the preliminaries, had been made 
and communicated to him by the emperor and 
most Christian king: and that negotiations were 
carrying* on by the several powers engaged in 
the late war, in order to settle a general pacifi¬ 
cation. Hyxpressed great concern at seeing 
such seeds of dissatisfaction sown among his 
people: lie protested it was his desire, and 
should be his care, to preserve the present 
constitution in church and state, as by law 
established: he recommended harmony and 
mutual affection among all protestauts of the 
nation, as the great security of that happy es¬ 
tablishment : and signified his intention to visit 
his German dominions. Accordingly, the par¬ 
liament was no sooner prorogued, than he set 
out for Hanover, after having appointed the 
queen regent in his absence. 

REMARKABLE MOT AT EDINBURGH. 

Such a degree of licentiousness^prevailed 
over the whole nation, that the kingdom was 
filled with tumult and riots, which4night have 
been prevents sby proper regulations of the 
civil government in a \lne execution of the 
laws. The most remarkable of these disturb¬ 
ances happened at Edinburgh, on the seventh 
day of September. John Porteous, who coni* 
mantled the guard paid by that city, a man of 
brutal disposition and abandoned morals, had 
at the execution of a smuggler, been provoked 
by some insults from the populace to order his 
men, without using the previous formalities of 
the law, to fire with shot among the crowd; 
by which precipitate order several innocent 
persons lost their lives. Porteous was tried 
for murder, convicted, aud received sentence 
of death; but the queen, as guardian of the 
realm, thought proper to indulge him with a 
reprieve. The common peopl^ of Edinburgh 
resented this lenity shown to a criminal, who 
was the object of their detestation. They re¬ 
membered that pardons had been granted to, 
divers military delinquents in that country, 
who bad been condemned by legal trial. They 
seemed to think those were encouragements 
to oppression; they were fired by a national 
ealousy : they were stimulated by the rela- 
tions ami friends of those who had been mur¬ 


dered : and they resolved to wreak their ven¬ 
geance on the author of that tragedy* by de¬ 
priving him of life on the veiy day yhieh the 
judges had fixed for his execution. Thus de- 
terminedf they assembled in different bodies, 
about ten o’clock at night. They blocked up 
the gates of the city, to prevent the admission 
of the troops that were quartered in the suburbs. 
They surprised and disarmed the town guards; 
they broke open the prison doors; dragged 
Porteous from thence to the place of execu¬ 
tion ; and, leaving hip* hangingJiy the neck on 
a dyer’s pole, quietly dispersed to their several 
habitations. Thi9 exploit was performed with 
such conduct? and deliberation as seemed to be 
the result of a plan formed by some persons of 
consequence; it, therefore, became the object 
of a very severe enquiry. 

RUPTURE BETWEEN THE CZARINA 
AND THE OTTOMAN PORTE* 

During this summer a rupture happened 
between the Turks and the Russians, which last 
reduced the city of A soph on the Black Sea, 
and over-run the greatest part of Crim Tar¬ 
tary. The czarina declared var against the 
Ottoman Porte, because the Tartars of the 
Crimea had made incursions upon her frontiers ; 
and, when she complained of these disordeH to 
the vizir, she received no satisfaction; besides, 
a large body of Tartflte had, by order of that 
minister, inarched through the Russian pro¬ 
vinces in despite of the empress, and com¬ 
mitted terrible havoc in their route. The 
‘emperor was obliged to engage as a party in 
this war, by a treaty offensive and defensive, 
whish^ie had many years before concluded with 
! the czarina. Yet, before he declared himself, 
he joined the maritime powers in offering his 
mediation to the sultan, who was very well dis¬ 
posed to peace ; but the czarina insisted upon 
her retavning Asoph, which her forces had 
reduced; and this preliminary article being 
rejected, as dishonourable to the Ottoman 
empire, the court of Vienna began to make 
preparations for war. By this time all the bel¬ 
ligerent powenr in Italy had agreed to the 
preliminaries of peace concluded between the* 
emyeror and Prance. The duke of Lorraine had 
espoused the emperor’s eldest daughter, the 
ar^dutehess Maria Theresa, and ceded Lor¬ 
raine to France, even before he succeeded to Tus¬ 
cany. Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily; 
Stanislaus abdicated the crown of Poland; 
and Augustus wa9 universally acknowledged 
sovereign of that kingdom. The preliminaries 
were approved and accepted by the diet of the 
empire : the king of Spain sent orders for his 
troops to evacuate Tuscany; and the provinces 
in Italy yielded to the house of Austria. 
Prince Eugene, who had managed the interest 
of the emperor on this occasion, did not live 
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to see the happy fruits of this negotiation. MOTION FOR A SETTLEMENT ON THE 
He died at Vienna, in April, at the age of PRINCE OF WALES, 

seventy-three, leaving behind him the cha¬ 
racter of an invincible hero and consummate The chief subject of contention that pre- 
politician. He was not long survi^d by count sented itself in the course of this session, was 
Staremberg, another imperial general who a motion which Mr. Pulteney made for an 
ranked next to the prince in military repu- Address to his majesty^ that lie would be 
tation. About the same time Great Britain phased to ftttle one hundred thousand pounds 
sustained a national loss in the death of lord a-year jupon the prince of Wales. He repre- 
chancellor Talbot, who, by his worth, probity, sented that such provision was conformable 
and acquired accomplishments, had dignified to the practice of ancient times: that what he 
the great office to w^ich he had been raised, proposed bad !>eeii enjoyed by his present nia- 
He died universally lamented, in the month of jesty in the life time of Uia»father; and that* 
February, at the age of fifty-two; and was sue- a settlement of this nature was reasonable 
cecded on the beuch by lord Hardwicke. and necessary to ascertain the independency 

of the apparent heir to the crown. The motion 
THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. WHS vigorously opposed by sir Robert Walpole, 

as an encroachment on the prerogative; as 
The king being indisposed, in consequence an officious intermeddling iu the king's family 
of having been fatigued by a very tempestuous affairs; and as an effort to set his majesty 
passage from Holland, the parliament was pro- and the prince at variance. But a misunder- 
rogtied from the twenty-first day of January to standing, it seems, had already happened in 
the first of February, and then the session was the royal family. The minister in the midst 
opened hy commission. The lord chancellor, of his harangue told the house, by his majesty's 
as one of the peers authorized hy this coinmis- command, that on the preceding day the king 
sion, made a speech in his majesty's name to had sent a message to the piince by several 
both houses. 0 With respect to foreign affairs, uoblemen of the first quality, importing, that 
he told them, that the respective acts of res- his majesty had given order for settling a join- 
sion being exchanged, and orders given for the tuie upon the princess of Wales, suitable to 
evacuation and possession of the several conn- her high rank and dignity, which he would in 
tries and places hy the powers concerned, ac- a proper time lay before parliament, in order 
cording to the allotment and disposition of to he rendered more certain and effectual 
the preliminary articles, the great work of thafr, although |jis roy^l highness had not 
re-establishing the general tranquillity was thought fit, hy any application to his majesty, 
far advanced: that, however, common pru- to desire that his allowance of fifty thousand 
deuce called upon them to be very attentive pounds flight be rendered less precarious, the 
to the final conclusion of the new settlement, king, to prevent the bad consequences which 
He said, his majesty could not without surprise he apprehended might folkyv from the undu- 
and concern observe the many contrivances tiful measures which’his majesty was informed 
ami attempts carried on, in various shapes, the prince had been advised to pursue, would 
and in different parts of the nation, tutnul-* grant to his royal highness, for his majesty's 
tuously to resist and obstruct the execution of life, the said fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
the laws, and to violate the pegee of the to lie issued out of the civil-list revenues, over 
kingdom. He observed, that the consideration and above the prince's revenues arising from 
of the height to which these audacious prac- the dutchy of Cornwall, which his majesty 
tices might rise, if not timely suppressed, af- thought a very competent allowance, consi- 
forded.a melancholy prospect, and required dering his own numerous issue, and the great 
particular attention, lest they should affect expense which did and must necessarily attend 
private persons in the quiet enjoymept of their an honourable provision for the whole royal 
property, as well as the general peace and family: that the prince, by a verbal answer, 
gpod order of the whole. After the cunfhnous desired their lordships to lay him with all bu- 
had agreed to an address, and heard counsel on utility at his majesty's feet: to assure him 
seme controverted elections, they proceeded that he did, and ever should, retain the utmost 
to take the supply into Consideration. They duty for his royal person: that he was very 
voted ten thousand men for the sea-service, than iff* ltfor ihy instance of his majesty’s good- 
They continued for the laud-service the same ness to him or to # the princess, and particularly 
number they had maintained in times of for his majesty’s gracious intention of settling a 
tranquillity, amounting to seventeen thou- jointure upon her royal highness; hut that, as 
sand seven hundred and four: but this mea- to the message, the affair was now out of his 
sure was not adopted without opposition; the hands, and, therefore, he could give :io au- 
money was raised by the land and malt-taxes, swer to it; that his royal highness afterwards 
reinforced with one million granted out of the used many dutiful expressions towards his ma- 
friliking-fund. jesty; adfiiag, “ Indeed, my lords, it is in other 
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handle and I am sorry for itor words to 
that effect. Sir Robert Walpole then endea¬ 
voured tb demonstrate, that the annual sum of 
fifty thousand pounds was as much as the king 
could afford to allow for the prince's mainte¬ 
nance; and he expatiated upon the had conse¬ 
quences that might ensue, if the son should he 
rendered altogether independent oV the fattier. 

These suggestions did not pass unanswered. 
•Sfir Robert Walpole had asserted, that the par* 
liameut had no right to interfere in the crea¬ 
tion or maintenance of a prince of Wales; 
r and that in the case of Richard II. who, upon 
tlm death of his father, the Black Prince, was 
created prince of Wales, in consequence of 
an address or petition from parliament, that 
measure was in all probability directed by the 
king himself. In answer to this assertion it 
was observed, that probably the king would 
not have been so forward in creating his grand¬ 
son prince of Wales, if he had not been forced 
into this step by his parliament; for Edward 
in his old age fell into a sort of love dotage, 
and gave himself entirely up to the manage¬ 
ment of his mistress, Alice Pierce, and his 
second son, the fluke of Lancaster ; a circum¬ 
stance that raised a most reasonable jealousy 
in the Black Prince, at that time on his death¬ 
bed, who could not but be anxious about the 
safety aud right pf bis only son, whom lie 
found he was soon to leave a child in the hands 
of a doatiug grandfather and an ambitious 
aspiring uncle. The$upporfers of the motion 
observed, that the allowance of fifty thousand 
pounds was not sufficient to delray the prince's 
yearly expense, without allotting oiufshilling 
for acts of charity and munificence ; n and that 
the several dcdiic£ions for land taxes and fees 
reduced it t6 forty-three thousand pounds. 
They affirmed, that his whole income, includ¬ 
ing the revenues of the dutchv of Cornwall, did 
not exceed fifty-two thousand pounds a-vear, 
though, by his majesty's own regulation, the 
expense of the prince's household amounted 
to sixty-three thousand. They proved, that 
the produce of the civil-list exceeded nine 
hundred thousand pounds, a sum above one 
hundred thousand pounds a-year more than 
was enjoyed by his late majesty; and that, m 
the first year of the late king, the whole ex¬ 
pense of his household and civil government 
did not much exceed four hundred aud fifty 
thousand pounds a-year, They observed, that 
the parliament added one hundred aud forty 
thousand pounds annually for affts of charity 
and bounty, together with th^article of secret-* 
service money; and allowed one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds for the maintenance of the pAnce 
of Wales s that the article of secret-service mo¬ 
ney had prodigiously increased in the late reign: 
by an account which happened to be laid be¬ 
fore the parliament, it appeared that va$t sums 
of money had been given for pumofts which 


nobody understood, and to persons whom no¬ 
body knew. In the beginning of the following 
session several members proposed that this ex¬ 
traordinary account 'should be taken iuto con¬ 
sideration f but the enquiiy was Warded off by 
the other party, who declared that the parlia- 
I ineiit could not examine any account which had 
I been presented to a former session. The debate 
was fierce and long; aud end&l in a division, by 
which the motion was rejected. A motion of 
the same nature was made by lord Carteret in 
the house of peers, andrise to a very keen 
dispute, maintained by the same arguments, 
and issuing in the same termination. 

SCHEME for REDUCING the INTEREST 
of the NATIONAL DEBT. 

The next remarkable contest was occa¬ 
sioned by a motion of sir It. Walpole, who 
proposed the sum of one million should be 
granted to his majesty, towards redeeming the 
like sum of the increased capital of the South- 
Sea company, commonly called South-Sea an¬ 
nuities. Several me pliers arguqd for the ex¬ 
pediency of applying this sum to the payment 
of the debt due to the Bank, *is part of that 
incumbrance was saddled with an interest of 
six per cent, whereas the interest paid for the 
other sums that constituted the public debt 
did not exceed four per cent. Many plausible 
arguments were offered on both sides of the 
question ; and at length the motion tVas carried 
in the affirmative. The house having resolved 
itself into a committee to consider of the na¬ 
tional debt, sir John Barnard made a motion, 
for enabling his majesty to raise money either 
by tbv sale of annuities, or by borrowing at an 
interest not exceeding three per cent, to be ap¬ 
plied toward redeeming the South-Sea annui¬ 
ties; and that such of the said annuitants as 
should be inclined to subscribe their respective 
annuities, should be preferred t.u all others. He 
said, that even those public securities which 
bore an interest of three per cent, only were 
sold at a premium in ’Change-aUdy: he was, 
therefore, persuaded, that all those wjio were' 
willing to give a premium for a three per cent, 
security ^ould gladly lend their money to the 
government at the same interest, should books 
of sifhscription be opened for that purposjp, 
with an assurance that^q part of tbe^princi- 
palShould he paid off for fourteen years. He 
expatiated on the national advantages that 
would accrue from a -deduction of interest. 
From easy and obvious calculations he inferred, 
that in a very 4ittle time the interest upon all 
the South-Sea annuities would be reduced from 
four to three per cent, without any danger 
to public credit, or breach of public faith; 
that then the produce trf the sinking-fund 
[ would amount to Fourteen hundred thou- 
I sand pounds per annum, to be applied only 
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towards redeeming the capital of the several 
trading companies: he proved that this mea¬ 
sure would bring every one of them so much 
within the power of parliament, that they 
would be glad to accept of three pef cent, in¬ 
terest on any reasonable terms; in which case 
the sinking-fund would rise to one million six 
hundred thousand pounds per annum. Then 
the parliament might venture to annihilate 
one half of it, by freeing the people from the 
taxes upon coals, candles, soap, leather, and 
other such impositions^ lay heavy upon the 
poor labourers and manufacturers: the remain¬ 
ing part of the sinking-fund might be applied 
towards the discharge of those annuities and 
public debts which bore an interest of three 
per cent, only, and afterwards towards dimi¬ 
nishing the capitals of the several trading 
companies till the term of fourteen years 
should be expired; then the sinking-fund 
woulc^ again amount to above a million yearly, 
which would be sufficient for paying them off, 
and freeing the nation entirely from all its in¬ 
cumbrances. This salutary scheme was vio¬ 
lently opposed by alderman lleathcote, and 
cither partis?ns of the ministry : yet all tlieir 
objections \^ere refuted ; and, in order to defeat 
the project, they were obliged to have recourse 
to artifice. Mr, Wilmington moved, that all 
the public creditors, as well as the South-Sea 
annuitants, should be comprehended. Sir John 
Barnard demonstrated, that it might he easy 
for the government to borrow money at three 
per cent, sufficient for paving off such of the 
proprietors of four-and-twenty millions as were , 
not willing to accept of that interest ; but it 
would be extremely difficult to borrow enough 
to satisfy the proprietors of four-and-forty mil¬ 
lions, who might choose to have their principal 
rather than such an interest. Nevertheless 
resolutions were founded on tills and other 
alterations of the original scheme; and a hill 
was immediately prepared. It produced many 
other debates, and was at last postponed by 
dint of ministerial influence. The same vener¬ 
able patriot, who projected this scheme, moved 
that, as soon as the interest of all the national 
redeemable debt should be reduced to three pei; 
cent, the house would take oft some‘of the 
heavy taxes which oppressed the poor and the 
manufacturers: but this motion was rejected 
by the majority. 

• 

BILL against THE CITY of EDINBURGH. 

1737. The last disputes of this Session were 
excited by a hill sent down from the lords 
for punishing the magistrates and city of Edin¬ 
burgh, on account of the murder of John P&r- 
teous. In the beginning of the session lord 
Carteret recapitulated the several tumults and 
riots which bad lately happened in different 
parts of the kingdom. He particularly insisted 
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upon the atrocious murder of captain Port eons, 
as a flagrant insult upon the government, and 
a violation of the public peace, so much the 
more dangerous, as it seemed to have been 
concerted and executed with deliberation and 
decency. He suspected that some citizens of 
Edinburgh had been concerned in the murder ; 
not only from this circumstance, but likewise 
because, notwithstanding the reward of two 
hundred pounds, which had been offered by 
proclamation for the discovery of any person 
who acted in that tragedy, ni£ one individual 
had as yet been detected. He seemed to think 
that the magistrates had encouraged the riot, 
and that the city had forfeited its charter; and 
be proposed a minute enquiry iuto the parti¬ 
culars of the affair. He was seconded by the 
duke of Newcastle and the earl of I lay; 
though this last nobleman differed in opinion 
with him in respect to the charter of the city, 
which, he said, could not be justly forfeited by 
the fault of the magistracy. The lords re¬ 
solved, That the magistrates and other persons 
from whom they might obtain the necessary 
information concerning this riot should be or¬ 
dered to attend; and, that an address should 
be presented to his majesty, desiring that the 
1 different accounts and papers relating to the 
murder of captain Portcous might he sub¬ 
mitted to the perusal of the house. These do¬ 
cuments being accordingly examined, and all 
the witnesses arrived, including three Scottish 
judges* a debate arose about the maimer in 
which these last should be interrogated, whe¬ 
ther at th*3 bar, at the table, or oil the wool¬ 
sacks. Sojne Scottish lords asserted, that 
they had a right to be seated^ next to the 
judges of England: but after a long debate 
this claim was rejected, and the judges of 
Scotland appeared at<the bar in their robes. 
A bill was brought in to disable Alexander 
Wilson, esquire, lord provost of Edinburgh, 
from enjoying any office or place of magis¬ 
tracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elsewhere 
in Great Britain; for imprisoning the said 
Alexander Wilson; for abolishing the guard 
of that city; and for taking away the gates 
of the Net her-bow-port, so as to open a com¬ 
munication between the city and the suburbs, 
in which the king's troops are quartered. 
The duke of Argyle, in arguing against this 
bill, said he could not think of a proceeding 
more harsb or unprecedented than the present, 
as be believed there was iio instance of (he 
whole weight of parliamentary indignation, for 
such he called a proceeding by a bill ex post 
facto , falling upon any single person, far less 
upon any community for crimes that were 
within the reach- of the inferior courts of 
justice: for this reason be observed, that if the 
lord provost and citizens of Edinburgh should 
suffer in the terms of the present bill, they 
; would suffer by a cruel, unjust, and fantastical 
C c 
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proceeding; a proceeding of which the worst 
use might he made, if ever the nation should 
have the misfortune to fall under a partial, 
self-interested administration, lie told them 
he sat in the parliament of Scotland when 
that part of tVie treaj^ of Union relating to the 
privileges of the royal burghs waft setllct^on 
the same footing as religion; that is, they 
were made unalterable by any subsequent 
parliament of Great Britain. Notwithstanding 
the eloquence and warmth of his remonstrance, 
the bill was seitf, down to the house of com¬ 
mons, where it produced a violent contest. 
The commons set on foot a severe scrutiny 
into the particular circumstances that pre¬ 
ceded and attended the murder of Portions: 
from the examination of the witnesses it ap¬ 
peared that, no freeman or chi en of Edinburgh 
was concerned iu the riot, which was chiefly 
composed of country people, excited by the re¬ 
lations of some unhappy persons whom Por- 
teons and his men had slain at the execution 
of the smuggler; and these were assisted by 
prentice-hoys and the lowest class of vagabonds 
that happened to he at Edinburgh: that the 
lord provost had taken all the precautions to 
prevent mischief that his reflection suggested: 
that he even exposed his person to the rage 
of the multitude, iu his endeavour to disperse 
them; and that, if lie had done amiss, he 
erred from want of judgment rather than from 
want of inclination to protect the unhappy 
Porteous. 11 likewise appeared that Mr#Lind¬ 
say, member for the city of Edinburgh, had 
gone in*pcrsou to general Moyle, (fhnmamler 
of the forces in North-lintam, informed him 
of the riot,implored his immediate assist¬ 
ance, and promised tewoudurt his troops into 
the city; and that his suit was rejected, be¬ 
cause he could not produce a written order 
from the magistracy, which he neither could 
have obtuim d in such confusion, nor ventured 
to carry about his poison through the midst 
of an enraged populace. The Scottish mem¬ 
bers exerted theiusehes with uncommon vita- 
city in defence of their capital. They were 
joined by sir John Barnard, lord Uornbury, 
Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Pol- 
worth declared, that if any gentleman would 
show where one argument iu the charge against 
the lord provost and the city of Edinburgh hail 
been proved, he would that instant give his 
vote for the commitment of the bill.# He said, 
if gentlemen would lay their Tiands upon their 
hearts, and ask themselves whether they 
would have voted in this manner had the case 
of Edinburgh been that of the city of Bristol, 
York, or Norwich, he was persuaded they would 
have required that every tittle of the charge 
against them should have been fully and un¬ 
deniably proved. Some, amendments and mi¬ 
tigations heing inserted in the bill, it passed 
the house, was sent back to the lords, who 


agrewd to the alterations, and then received the 
royal assent. 

PLAY-HOUSE BILL. 

« 

The next effort of the minister was ob¬ 
liquely levelled at the liberty of the press, 
which it was much for his interest to abridge. 
The errors of his conduct, the mystery of that 
corruption which he had so successfully recfuccd 
to a system, and all the blemishes of his ad¬ 
ministration, bad bed! exposed, and ridiculed, 
not only iu political periodical writings pro¬ 
duced by the most eminent hands, but like¬ 
wise in a suiA^'is'iou of theatrical pieces, which 
met with uncommon success among the people, 
lie either wanted judgment to distinguish 
nieu of genius, or could find none th.it would 
engage iu his service: he therefore employed 
a set of wretched authors, void of understand¬ 
ing and ingenuity. They undertook the defence 
of his ministry, and answered the animadver¬ 
sions of liis antagonist?. The match was so 
extremely unequal, that, instead of justifying 
his conduct, they exposed it to additional ridi¬ 
cule and contempt; and lie saw himself in 
danger of being despised by tlie wjjole nation. 
He resolved to seize the first opportunity to 
choke those canals through which the torrent 
of censure had flowed upon his character. The 
manager of a playhouse communicated to 
liim a manuscript farce, intituled, The Golden 
Rump, which was fraught with treason and 
abuse upon the government, and had been 
»presented to the stage for exhibition. This 
performance was produced in the house of 
commons. The minister descanted upon the 
imolifiicc, the malice, the immorality, and the 
seditious calumny, which had been of late 
propagated in theatrical pieces. A bill was 
brought in to limit the number of playhouses ; 
to subject all dramatic writers to the inspection 
of the lord-chamberlain; and to compel them 
to lake out a license for every production 
before it could appear on the stage. Not¬ 
withstanding a vigorous opposition, this bill 
passed through both houses with extraordinary 
despatch, and obtained the royal sand ion. In 
this debate the carl of Chesterfield distinguished 
hmiself by an excellent speech, that will ever 
endear his character to all the friends of genius 
Sftd literature, to all those who are warmed 
with zeal for then liberties of their country. 
44 Our stage (said he)- ought certainly to be 
kept within due bounds; but, for this purpose, 
our laws as they stand at present are suffi¬ 
cient. If our stage players at any time exceed 
those hounds, they ought to be prosecuted; 
they may he punished. We have precedents, 
vye have examples of persons punished for 
things less criminal than some pieces which 
have been lately represented: a new law must, 
therefore, be unnecessary; and iu the present 
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case it cannot be unnecessary without being 
dangerous. Every unnecessary restraint is a 
fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon the 
hands, of liberty. One of the greatest blessings 
we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people 
(mii enjoy, is lihcity. But every good in this 
life has it» allay of evil. Licentiousness is the 
allav of liberty. It is an ebullition, an excres¬ 
cence; it is a speck upon the eye of the poli¬ 
tick body, which I can never touch but with a 
gentle, witli a trembling hand; lest I destroy the 
body, lest 1 injure theVve, upon which it is apt 
to appear. It the stage becomes at any time 
licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon 
the government, or upon any particular man, 
the king’s courts are open; the law is sufficient 
to punish the offender. If poets and players 
are to be restrained, let them be restrained as 
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other subjects are, by the known laws of their 
country; if they offend, let them be tried as 
every Englishman ought to be, by God and 
their country. Do not let us subject them to 
the arbitrary will and pleasure of any one man. 

A power lodged in the hands of a single man to 
judge and determine without limitation, con¬ 
trol, or appeal, is a sort of power unkuuwn to 
our laws, inconsistent with our constitution. It 
i <5 a higher, a more absolute power than we tru-.t 
even to the king himself; and, therefore, I must 
think we ought not to vest any such power in 
his majesty’s lord-chamberlaifl," His arguments ' 
had no effect, though the house admired his 
elocution ; and the playhouse bill p issed into 
a law. On the twenty-first day of June the 
king made a short speech to both houses, and 
the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament. 
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THE RUSSIANS TAKE OCZAKOW. 

A CONGRESS had been opened at Nicn^crow 
in Poland, to compromise the differences 
between the czarina and the grand seizor; 
but this proving ineffectual, the emperor de¬ 
clared war against £he Turks, and demanded 
assistanee from the diet of the* empire. He 
concerted the operations of the campaign with 
the empress of Muscovy. It was agreed, that 
the imperialists under count Scckendorf should 
attack Widdin in Servia, while the Russians, 
commanded by count de Munich, should pe¬ 
netrate to the Ukraine, and besiege Ocza- j 
kow, on the Buristhencs. They accordingly ad¬ 
vanced against this place, which was garrisoned 


by twentj thousand men; and on the side of 
the Boris!heues defended by eighteen galleys. 
The Muscovites carried oil their approaches 
with such impetuosity and perseverance, that 
the Turks weic terrified at their valour, and 
in a few dais capitulated. Among those who 
signalized tluymelvcs by uncommon marks of 
prowess in these attacks, was general Keith, 
now field-marshal in the Prussian service, who 
was dangerously wounded on this occasion. 
Meanwhile count Scckendorf, finding it im¬ 
possible to reduce Widdin without a squadron 
of ships 011 the Danube, turned his arms against 
Nissa, whch was surrendered to him on the eight 
and twentieth day of July; but this was the 
farthest verge of his good fortune. The Turks 
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attacked the post which the imperialists occu¬ 
pied along the Danube. They took the fort 
of Padudil, burned the town of lias in Wal- 
lsichia, and plundered the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages. The prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
who had invested Bagnalack in Bosnia, was 
defeated, and obliged to repass the S.iave. 
Count Seckendorf was recalled to Vienna; and 
the commaud of the army devolved upon 
count Philippi. Count Kcvenhullcr was obliged 
to retreat from Servia; and Nissa was retaken 
by the Mussulmen. The conferences at Nie- 
* merow were broken off; ami the Turkish pleni¬ 
potentiaries returned to Constantinople. 

The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the 
most perfect repose under the dominion of 
Augustus. Ferdinand, the old duke of (Jour- 
land, dying without Nsur, the s icccssion was 
disputed by the Teutonic order and the king¬ 
dom of Poland, while the states of Courland 
claimed a right of election, and sent deputies 
to Petersburg!!, imploring the protection of 
the czarina. A body ol Russian troops imme¬ 
diately entered that country; and the states 
elected the count de Hi ion, high-chamberlain 
to the empress of Muscovy. The elector of 
Cologn, as grand-master of the Teutonic order, 
protested against this election; but (he king 
of Poland agreed to it, on certain conditions 
settled at Dantzick with the commissaries of 
the new duke and those of the czarina. In the 
month of .July, John Gastou tie Medicis, j^reat 
duke of Tuscany, dv d at Florence; anu the 
prince de Craon took possession of iiis terri¬ 
tories, in the name of the duke ol Lorraine, to 
whom the emperor had already granted the 
eventual investiture of that dutchy/ 

DEATH or CAROLINE, Queen Consort. 

In England, the attention of the public was 
attracted by an open breach in the royal fa¬ 
mily. The princess of Wales had advanced to 
the very lasc month of her pregnancy before 
the king and queen were informed of her bring 
with child. She was twice conveyed from 
Hampton-Court to the palace of St. James's, 
when her labour-pains were supposed to be 
approaching; and at length was delivered of a 
princess in aboufctwo hours after her arrival. 
The king being appiizc.d of this event, sent a 
message by the earl of Essex, to the prince, ex¬ 
pressing his displeasure at the conduct of his 
royal highness, as an indignity gfleretfto him¬ 
self and the queen. The prince deprecated 
his majesty's anger in several submissive let¬ 
ters, and implored the queen’s mediation. The 
princess joined her entreaties to those of his 
royal highness; but all their humility and sup¬ 
plication proved ineffectual. The king, in an¬ 
other message sent by the duke of Grafton, ob¬ 
served, (hat the priuce had removed the princess 
twice in the week immediately preceding the 


day of her delivery from the place of his majes¬ 
ty's residence, in expectation of her labour; and 
both times, on his return, industriously con¬ 
cealed from the knowledge oft he king and queen 
every circumstance relating to this important 
affair: that at last, without giving any notice 
to their majesties, he had precipitately hurried 
the princess from Hampton Court, in a con¬ 
dition not to be n&mcd ; that the whole tenor 
of his conduct, for a considerable time, had 
been so entirely void of all real duty (o the 
king, that his majesty 1 /ju1 reason to be highly 
offended with him. fie gave hfiu to under¬ 
stand, that until he should withdraw his re¬ 
gard and confidence from those by whose in¬ 
stigation and advice he was directed and en¬ 
couraged m his unwarrantable behaviour to 
his majesty and the queen, and return to his 
duty, he should not reside in the palace: he, 
therefore, signified bis pleasure that he should 
leave St. James's, with all bis fa mil}, when it 
could be done without prejudice or inconve¬ 
nience to the princess. In obedience to this 
order the prince retired to Kew, and made 
other efforts to be readmitted into Lis majesty’s 
favour, which, however, he could not retrieve. 
Whatever might have been lii%,design in con¬ 
cealing so long from the king ami queen the 
pregnancy of the princess, and afterwards hur¬ 
rying her from place to place in such a con¬ 
dition, to the manifest hazard of her life, his 
majesty had certainly cause to be offended at 
this part of bis conduct; though the punish 
ment seems to have been severe, if not rigor¬ 
ous; for he was not even admitted into the 
presence of the queen his mother, to express 
his duty to her, in her last moments, to im¬ 
plore- her forgiveness, and receive her last 
blessing. She died of a mortification in her 
bowels, on the? twentieth day of November, in 
the fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a 
princess of uncommon sagacity, anil as a pat¬ 
tern of conjugal \irtue. 

DISPUTE IN PARLIAMENT. 

The king opened the session of parliament 
on the twenty-fourth day of January, with a 
sbbrt speech recommending the despatch of 
the public business wiLh prudence and una¬ 
nimity. Each house presented a warm address 
or ^condolence on the queen's death, with 
which lie seemed to be extremely affected. 
Though the house of commons unanimously 
sympathized with the king in his affliction, 
the minister still met with contradiction in 
^ome of his favourite measures. One would 
imagine that all the arguments for and against 
a standing army in time of peace had been 
already exhausted; but, when it was moved 
that the same number of_ land forces which 
they had voted in the preceding year should 
be continued in pay for the ensuing year, the 
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dispute was renewed with surprising vivacity, 
and produced some reasons which had not 
been suggested before. The adherents of the 
minister fairly owned, that if the army should 
be disbanded, or even considerably reduced, 
they believed the tory interest would prevail: 
that the present number of forces was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to maintain the peace of the 
kingdom, which was filled with clamour and 
discontent, as well as to support the whig in¬ 
terest ; and that they would vote for keeping 
up four tiniest he number, should it be found 
expedient for that purpose. The members in 
the opposition replied, that this declaration 
was a severe satire on the ministry, whose 
conduct had given birth to such a spirit of 
discontent. They said it was in effect a tacit 
acknowledgment, that what they called the 
whig interest was no more than an inconsider¬ 
able party, which had engrossed tilt adminis¬ 
tration by indirect methods ; which acted con¬ 
trary to the sense of the nation ; and depended 
for support upon a military power, by which 
the people in general were overawed, and con- 
equently enslaved. They affirmed, that the 
discontent of which the ministiy complained 
was in a great*measure owing to that \cry 
standing army, which perpetuated their taxes, 
and hung over their heads as the instruments 
of dibit rary power and oppression. Lord Pol- 
woi th explained the nature of whig principles, 
and demonstrated that the party which distin¬ 
guished itself by this appellation, no longer 
retained the maxims by which the wings were 
oiiginally characterized. Sir John H}nde Cot¬ 
ton, who spoke with the courage and freedom 
of an old English baron, declared, he never 
knew a member of that house, whoat*t£d on 
true whig principles, vote for a standing army 
in time of peace. 44 I have heard of whigs 
(said he) who opposed all unlimited \otes of 
credit: I hate heard of whigs who looked upon 
corruption us the greatest curse fliat could 
befall any nation: 1 have heard of whigs who 
esteemed the liberty of the press to be the 
most valuable privilege of a free people, and 
triennial parliaments :;s the greatest bid walk 
of their liberties; and I have heard of a whig 
administration which has resented' injuries 
done to the trade of the nation, and reveyged 
nsults offered to the British flag."—The mi¬ 
nistry triumphed as usual, and the same nmn- 
ber of forces was continued. 

• 

SPANISH DEPREDATIONS. 

Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spa¬ 
niards in America bad almost incessantly in¬ 
sulted and distressed the commerce of Great 
Britain. They disputed the right of English 
traders to cut logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, and gather salt on the island of Tor- 
tugas; though that right was acknowledged 


by implication in all the treaties which had 
been lately concluded between the two nations. 
The captains of their armed vessels, known 
by the name of guarda-costas, had made a 
practice of boarding and plundering British 
ships, on pretence of searching for contra¬ 
band commodities, on vfhich occasions they 
had* behaved with the utmost insolence, 
cruelty, and rapine. Some or their ships of 
war had actually attacked a fleet of English 
merchant ships at the island of Tortugas, as 
if they had been at open enmity with Eng¬ 
land, They had seized and ^detained a great * 
number of British vessels, imprisoned their 
crews, and confiscated their cargoes, in tio- 
latiou of treaties, in defiance of common 
justice and humanity. Repeated memorials 
were presented to the court of Spain, by the 
British ambassador at Madrid. He was amused 
with evasive answers, vague promises of en¬ 
quiry, and cedulas of instructions sent to the 
Spanish governors in America, to which they 
paid no sort of regard. Not but that the* 
Spaniards had re im>h to complain, in* their 
turn, cif the illicit commerce which the English 
traders from Jamaica and other islands carried 
on with then* subjects on the continent of 
South America; though this could not justify 
the depredations and cruelties which the com¬ 
manders of the guarda-costas had committed, 
without provocation or pretence, 

MOTIVES OF # THE * MINISTER FOR 
AVOIDING A WAR. 

• t 

Tnv. merchants of England loudly com¬ 
plained of^hece outrages: the uatiou was fired 
with resentment, and cried vengeance: 
but the minuter appeared cold, phlegmatic, 
and timorous. ife knew that a war would 
involve him in such difficulties as must of 
necessity endanger his administration. The 
treasure which he now employed for domestic 
purposes, mind, in that case be expended in 
military armaments: the wheels of that ma¬ 
chine on which he had raised his influence 
would no longer mine: the opposition would 
of cousequcii- c gain ground, ami the imposition 
of fresh taxes necessary for the maintenance 
of the war, would fill up the measure of po¬ 
pular resentment against his person and minis¬ 
try. Mmcd by these considerations, he indus¬ 
triously etulea v on red to avoid a rupture, and 
to obtain some sort of satisfaction by dint of 
memorials and negotiations, in which he be¬ 
trayed his own Gears to such a degree, as 
animated the Spaniards to persist in their 
depredations, and encouraged the court of 
Madrid to disregard the remonstrances of the 
British ambassador. But this apprehension of 
war did not proceed from Spain only: the two 
branches of the house of Bourbon were now 
united by politics, as well as by consanguinity; 
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and he did not doubt that in case of a rupture 
with Spain, they would join their forces against 
Great Britain. Petitions were delivered to the 
house by merchants from different parts of the 
kingdom, explaining the repeated violences to 
which they had been exposed, and imploring 
relief of the parliament. These were referred 
to a committee of the whole house; and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if 
they should think fit, to he heard by them¬ 
selves or by counsel. Sir John Barnard moved 
, for an address to the king, that all the memo¬ 
rials and papers relating to the Spanish depre¬ 
dations should belaid before the house; and 
this, with some alteration proposed by sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole, was actually presented. In com¬ 
pliance with the request, an enormous multi¬ 
tude of letters and memorials was produce*}. 
The house, in a grand committee, proceeded 
to hear counsel for the merchants, and examine 
evidence; by which it appeared that amazing 
acts of wanton cruelty and injustice had been 
■perpetrated by Spaniards on the subjects of 
Gnat Britain. Mr. Pultency expatiated upon 
these dieuinstances of baiharity. lie demon- 
stiatcd, from treaties, the light of the British 
traders to the logwood of Cainpeaehy, and to 
the salt of Tortugus: he exposed the pusilla¬ 
nimity of the minister, and the futility of Ins 
negotiations: lie moved for such resolutions as 
would e\ince the resentment of an injured 
nation, and the vigour of a British parHaricnt. 
These were warmly combated by sir fribcil 
Walpole, who affirmed, they would cramp the 
minister!* in their endeavours to compromise 
these differences: that they woulfl frustrate 
tlicir negotiations, intrench upon the king’s 
prerogative, and precipitate the nation into an 
unnecessary and expensive war. Answers pio- 
dueed replies, and a general debate ensued. A 
resolution was reported; but the question 
being put for recommitting it, was earned in 
the negative. The house, however, agreed to 
Jin address, beseeching his majesty to use his 
endeavours to obtain effectual relief for his 
injured subjects, to convince the court of 
Spain that his majesty could no longer suffer 
such constant and repeated insults and injuries 
to be carried on, to the dishonour of his crown, 
and to the ruin of his trading subjects; and 
assuring him, that in case his royal and friendly 
instances with the catholic king should mis¬ 
carry, the house would effectually support his 
majesty in taking such measure* as honour and 
justice should make it accessary for him to 
pursue. To this address the king made a fa¬ 
vourable answer. \ 

BILL FOR SECURING THE TRADE IN 
AMERICA. 

I 73B. Tun next important subject on which 
no ill sides exercised their talents, wa* a bill 


prepared and brought in by Mr. Pultency, for 
the more effectual securing the trade of his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects in America. This W'us «no other 
than the revival 8t part of two acts passed in 
the reign 8f queen Anne, by which the property 
of all prizes taken from the enemy was vested 
in the captors; while the sovereign was em¬ 
powered to grant commissions or charters to 
any person or societies, for taking any scrips« 
goods, harbours, lands, or fortifications of the 
nation’s enemies in America, and for holding 
and enjoying the same as llicitt own properly 
and estate for ever. The ministry endeavoured 
to evade the discussion of this bill, by amus¬ 
ing the house with other business, until an 
end should he put to the session. A mean arti¬ 
fice was practised with this view; and some 
severe altercation passed between sir Robert 
Walpole and Mr. Pultency. At length the 
bill was read, and gave iise to a very long 
and warm contest, in which the greatest; ora¬ 
tors of both sides found opportunities to dis¬ 
play their eloquence 1 and satire. Mr. Pulte- 
ney defended the hill with all the ardour of 
paternal affection ; hut, notwithstanding his 
warmest endeavours, it was rejected upon a 
division. 

When the mutiny-hill was sent up to the 
house of lords, a long debate arose upon the 
number of troops voted for the ensuing year. 
Lord Carteret explained the situation of affairs, 
in almost every nation of Europe, with great 
conciseness and precision. He demonstrated 
the improbability of a rupture between Great 
Britain and any power against which a land 
army could he of any service. Me examined 
the domestic circumstances of the nation; and 
proved', that whatever discontents there* might 
he in the kingdom, there wa-» little or no dis¬ 
affection, and no seeming design to oicitum 
or disturb the government. In answer to 
an argument, that such a number of regular 
forces was necessary for preventing or quelling 
tumults, and for enabling the civil magistrate 
to execute the laws of his country, lie ex¬ 
pressed his hope that he should never see the 
nation reduced to such unfortunate circum¬ 
stances : he said, a law which the civil power 
was unable to execute, must either hi: in itself 
op|«tssive, or such a one as afforded a handle 
for oppression. In arguing for a reduction of 
tli? forces, he took notice iff the great increase 
of the national expense. He observed, that 
before the revolution, the people of England 
did not raise above two millions for the whole 
of the public charge ; but now what was called 
the current expense, for which the parliament 
annually provided, exceeded that sum; besides 
the civil-list, the interest due to the public 
creditors, and the sinking fund, which, added 
together, composed a burden of six millions 
yearly. The cail of Chesterfield, on the same 
subject, affirmed, that slavery and arbitrary 
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power were the certain consequences of keep¬ 
ing up a standing army for any number of 
years. Jt is the machine by which the chains 
of slavery arc rivetted ui*)n a free people. 
They may be secretly prepared by corruption ; 
but, unless a standing army protected those 
that forged them, the people would break 
them asunder, and chop otf the polluted bauds 
by which they were prepared, By degrees a 
free people must be accustomed to be governed 
by an army; by degi^cs that army must be 
made strong cyiough to tiold them in subjection. 
England had for many years been accustomed 
to a standing army, under pretence of its being 
necessary to assist the civil power; ami by 
degrees the number and strength of it have 
been increasing. At the accession of the late 
king it did not exceed six thousand; it soon 
amounted to double that number, which has 
been since augmented under various pretences. 
Me therefore concluded, that slavery, under 
the disguise of an army for protecting the 
liberties of the people, was creeping in upon 
them by degrees; if no reduction should be 
111 ide, he declared he should expect in a few 
years to hear some minister, or favourite of 
a minister, terrifying the house with imaginary 
plots and invasions, and making the tour of 
Europe in search of possible dangers, to show 
the necessity of keeping up a mercenary stand¬ 
ing army, three times as numerous as the 
present. 1 11 spite of those suggestions, the 
standing army maintained its ground. The 
same noblemen, assisted by lord Bathurst, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in a debate upon tjje 
Spanish depredations, which comprehended 
the same arguments that were used in the 
house of commons. They met with the same 
success in both. Resolutions equivalent to 
those of the lower house were taken; an ad- 
dress was presented; and his majesty assured 
them he would repeat, in the most pressing 
manner, his instances at the court of Spain, 
in order to obtain satisfaction and security 
for his subjects trading to America. This 
assurance was renewed in his speech at the 
close of the session, on the twentieth of May, 
when the parliament was prorogued. ^ 

BIRTII OF PRINCE GEORGE* 

At this period the princess of Wale** was 
delivered of a son, wh® was baptised by the 
name of George, itbw king of Grea- Britain. 
His birth was celebrated with uncommon re¬ 
joicings : addresses of congratulation were pre¬ 
sented to the king by the two universities, 
and by almost all the cities and communities 
of the kingdom. But the prince of Wales still 
laboured under the displeasure of his majesty, 
who had ordered the lord chamberlain to sig¬ 
nify in the gazette, that no person who visited 
the prince should lx? admitted to the court ot 


St. James's. His royal highness was divested 
of all the external marks of royalty, and lived 
like a private gentleman, cultivating the vir¬ 
tues of a social life, and enjoying the best 
fruits of conjugal felicity. In the latter end 
of this month, rear-admiral Haddock set sail 
with a strong squadron foi the Mediterranean, 
which it was hoped would give weight to the 
negotiation of the British minister at the court 
of Madrid. The act to discourage the retail of 
spirituous liquors had incensed the populace 
to such a degree as occasioned numbei le«$ 
tumults in the cities of Ldlidon ami Wist- * 
minster. They were so addicted to the me iff 
that pernicious compound, known by the ap¬ 
pellation of gin or geneva, that they ran all 
risks rather than forego it entirely; and so 
little regard was paid to the law by winch it 
was prohibited, that in less than two years 
twelve thousand persons within the bills of 
mortality were convicted of Inning sold it 
illegally. Nearly one half of that number 
were cast in the penalty of one hundred 
pounds; and three thousand persons prftd ten 
pounds each, for an exemption fiom the dis¬ 
grace of being committed to the house of cor¬ 
rection. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR AGAINST 
THE TURKS. 

Tjie war maintained by the emperor and 
the c/arina against the* Ottoman Porte, hail 
not yet produced any decisive event. Count 
Seckcudprf was disgraced and confined on 
account of his ill success in the last campaign. 
General f)o\at wa* tried by a council of war 
at Belgrade, and comle 111 *ei> to death, for 
having surrendered to the enemy the town of 
Nissa, in which he commanded. The diet of 
the empire granted a subsidy of fifty Roman 
months to the emperor, who began to make 
vigorous preparations for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign; but, in the mean time, Kagotski, 
vaivodc of Transylvania, revolted against the 
bouse of Austria, and brought 11 considerable 
army into the field, under the protection of 
the grand seignor. He was immediately pro¬ 
claimed a rebel, and a price set upon bis head 
by the court of Vienna. The Turks taking the 
field early, reduced the fort of Usitza and 
Meadia, and undertook the siege of Orsova, 
whieh % however, they abandoned at the ap¬ 
proach of tli# imperial army, commanded by 
the grand duke of Tuscany, assisted by count 
Konigsegg. The Tuiks, being reinforced, 
marched back, anil attacked the imperialists, 
by whom they were repulsed after an obstinate 
engagement. The Germans, notwithstanding 
this advantage, repassed the Danube; and 
then the infidels made themselves masters of 
Orsova, where they found a fine train of artil¬ 
lery, designed for the siege of Widdin. By the 
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conquest of this place, the Turks laid the 
Danube open to their galleys and vessels; and 
the Germans retired under the cannon of Bel¬ 
grade. In the Ukraine, the Russians under 
general count Munich obtained the advantage 
over the Turks in two engagements; and 
general Lasci routeiUhe Tartars of the Crimea; 
but they returned in greater numbers, and 
harassed the Muscovites in such a manner, by 
intercepting their provisions, and destroying 
the country, that they were obliged to abandon 
the lines of Precup* 

* 

DISPUTE BETWEEN HANOVER AND 
DENMARK. 

In the month of October, an affair of very 
small importance produced a rupture between 
the king of Denmark and thi elector of Hano¬ 
ver. A detachment of Hanoverians took by 
assault the castle of Stehiliorst, belonging to 
the privy-counsellor Wcderkop, and defended 
by thirty Danish dragoons, who had received 
order* to icpel force bv force. Several men 
were killed on both sides, before the Hano¬ 
verians could enter the place, when the 
garrison was disarmed, and conducted to the 
frontiers. This petty dispute, about a small 
•erritory which did not yield the value of one 
thousand pounds a-Year, had well nigh in¬ 
volved Hanover in a war, which, in all proba¬ 
bility, Great Britain must have maintained; 
hut this dispute was*cumpi\uu»sed by a con¬ 
vention between the king of England and 
Denmark. A 

The session of parliament was opened on 
the first day of February, when the Ring in his 
speech to botlr hru-^s gave them to under¬ 
stand, that a foment ion was concluded and 
ratified between him and the king of Spain, 
who had obliged himself to make reparation 
to the BiitUh subjects for their losses, by 
certain stipulated payments: the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries were named and appointed for re¬ 
gulating, within a limited time, all those 
grievances and abuses which had hitherto 
interrupted the commerce of Great Britaiu in 
the American seas; and for settling all matters 
in dispute, in such a manner as might for the 
future prevent and remove all new causes and 
pretences of complaint. The motion for an 
address of approbation was disputed as usual. 
Though the convent'on was not yet laid before 
the house, the nature of it wa* well known 
to the leaders of t) e opposition. Sir William 
Wyudham observe 1, that if die ministry had 
made the resoluti ms taken by the parliament 
in the last scssi »n the foundation of thch^ 
demands; if they had discovered a resolution 
to break off all treating, rather than depart 
from the sense o' parliament, either a defensive i 
treaty might ^ave been obtained, or by this 
time the worst would have heeu known; hut, I 


by what appeared from his majesty’s speech, 
the convention was no other than a preli¬ 
minary; and, in all probability, a very bad 
preliminary. He supposed the minister had 
ventured to clothe some of his creatures with 
full powers to give up the rights of the nation; 
for they might do it if they durst. Sir Robert 
Walpole, in answer to these suggestions, af¬ 
firmed, that the ministry had on this occasion 
obtained more than ever on like occasions was 
known to be obtained; that they had recon¬ 
ciled the peace of theif^country c with her true 
interest: that this peace was attended with 
all the advantages that the most successfu. 
arms could have procured: that future ages 
would consider this as the most glorious period 
of our history, and do justice to the councils 
that produced the happy event, which every 
gentleman divested of passion and prejudice 
was ready to do; and which, he believed, the 
prcscnc age, when rightly informed, woiikj not 
refuse. In a word, he extolled his own con¬ 
vention with the most extravagant enco¬ 
miums. 

The house resolved to address the king, 
that copies of all the memorials, representa¬ 
tions, letters, and papers, pfesented to his 
majesty, or his secretary of stale, relating to 
depredations, should be submilted to the pe¬ 
rusal of the house; but some members in the 
opposition were not contented with this reso¬ 
lution. Then Mr. Sandys, who may he termed 
the 4< Motion-maker,” moved for an address, 
desiring that the house might inspect all 
letters written, and instructions given by 
the secretaries of state, or commissioners of 
the Adniiralty« to any of the British governois 
in Aiherica, or any commander in chief, or 
captains of his majesty’s ships or war, or Lis 
majesty’s minister at the court of Spain, 
or .any of his majesty’s consuls in Europe, 
since the trealy of Seville, relating to losses 
which the' British subjects had sustained l*v 
means of depredations committed by the sub¬ 
jects of Spain in Europe and America. This 
was an unreasonable proposal, suggested hy 
the spirit of animosity and faction. Mr. H. 
Walpole justly observed, that a compliance 
wirti such an address might lay open the most 
prixatp transactions of the cabinet, and dis¬ 
cover secrets that ought, for the good of the 
kingdom, to be concealed. It would discover 
to the court of Spaip the ultimatum of the 
king’s demands and concessions, and the nation 
would thereby be deprived of many advantages 
which it might reap, were no such disco* cry 
made. He said, that as soon as the differences 
betwixt the two courts should arrive at such a 
crisis,* and not before, the consuls were in¬ 
structed to give notice to the merchants that 
they might retire in time with their effects; 
but should such instruction couie to the know¬ 
ledge of the Spaniards, it would be a kind of 
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watch-word to put them on their guard, Rl|f j 
unavoidably occasion the ruin of many thou¬ 
sands of Britisn subjects. Certain it is, no 
government could act either in external or 
domestic affairs with proper influeifce, dignity, 
and despatch, if every letter and instruction 
relating to an unfinished negotiation should 
be exposed to the view of such a numerous 
assembly, composed of individuals actuated by 
motives in themselves diametrically opposite. 
The motion being rejected by the majority, 
the same gentleman moved again for an ad¬ 
dress, that his majesty would give directions 
for laying before the house copies of such me¬ 
morials or representations as had been made, 
cither to the king of Spain or to his ministers, 
since the treaty of Seville, relating to the de¬ 
predations committed in Europe or America. 
A debate ensued; aud, upon a division, the 
question passed in the negative. 

PETITIONS against THE CONVENTION. 

The house, in a committee of supply, voted 
twelve thousand seamen for the service of the 
ensuing year, and the standing army was con¬ 
tinued without*reduction, though powerfully 
attacked by the whole strength of the oppo¬ 
sition. The commons likewise ordered an 
address to his majesty, for the copies of several 
memorials since the treaty of Seville, touching 1 
the rights of Great Britain, or auv infraction 
of treaties which had not been laid before 
them. These were accordingly submitted to 
the inspection of the house. By this time th$ 
convention itself was not only presented to the 
commons, hut also published tor the informa¬ 
tion of the people. Divers merchants, planters, 
and others trading to America, the cities of 
London aud Bristol, the merchants of Liver¬ 
pool, aud owners of sundry ships which had 
been seized by the Spaniards, ottered petitions 
against the convention, by which the Subjects of 
Spain were so far from gi\tug up their ground¬ 
less and unjustifiable practice of visiting and 
searching British ships sailing to and from the 
British plantations, that they appeared to have 
claimed the power of doing it as a right; for 
they insisted that the differences which had 
arisen concerning it should he referred to pleni¬ 
potentiaries, 10 he discussed by them without 
even agreeing to abstain from such visitation 
and search during the tijiie that the discus¬ 
sion of this affair might last. They, therefore, 
prayed that they might have au opportunity of 
being heard, and allowed to represent the great 
importance of the British trade to and from the 
plantations in America; the clear indisputable 
right which they had to enjoy it, without being 
stopped, visited, or searched by the Spaniards, 
on any pretence whatsoever; aud the certain 
inevitable destruction of all the riches and 
strength derived to Great Britain from that 


trade, if a search of British ships mailing to and 
from their own plantation* should be tolerated 
upon any pretext, or under any restrictions, or 
even if the freedom of this navigation should 
continue much longer in a stale of uncertainty. 

► These petitions were referred to the commit¬ 
tee appointed to consider of the convention. 
Another remonstrance was likewise presented 
by the trustees for establishing the colony of 
Georgia, setting forth, that the king of Spain 
claimed that colony as part of his terrilones ; 
and that by the convention, the regulation of. 
the 1 1 mils of Carolina and Florida was referred to 
the determination of plenipotentiaries; so that 
the colony of Georgia, which undoubtedly be¬ 
longed to the crown of Great Britain, was left 
in dispute, while the settlers remained in the 
most precarious and dangerous situation. It 
was moved that the merchants should be heard 
by their counsel; but the proposal was stre¬ 
nuously opposed by the ministry-, and rejected 
upon a division. 

This famous convention, concluded at the* 

% 

Pardo on the fourteenth day of January, im¬ 
ported, that within six weeks to be reckoned 
from the day on which the ratifications wire 
exchanged, two ministers plenipotentiaries 
should meet at Madrid, to confer, and finally 
regulate the respective pretensions of the two 
crowns, with relation to the trade and navi¬ 
gation in America aud Europe, ami to the 
limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as con¬ 
cerning other poiTits which remained likewise 
to he adjusted, according to the former treaties 
subsisting between the two nations* that the 
plenipotentiaries should finUh their conferences 
within tlu*space of eight months: that in the 
mean time no progress shoufli he made in the 
fmtifications of Florida ami Carolina: that his 
catholic majesty should pay to the king of 
Great Britain, the sum of ninety five thousand 
pounds, for a balance due to the crown and 
subjects of Great Britain, after deduction made 
of the demands of the crown and subjects of 
Spain: that this sum should be employed for 
the satisfaction, discharge, and payment of the 
demands of the British subjects upon the crown 
of Spain : that this reciprocal discharge, how¬ 
ever, should not extend or relate to the ac¬ 
counts and differences which subsisted ami 
were to he settled between the crown of Spain 
and the as^iento company, nor to any particu¬ 
lar or private contracts that might subsist 
between either of the two crowns, or their 
ministers with the subjects of the other; or 
between the subjects of each nation respec¬ 
tively: that his catholic majesty should cause 
the sum of ninety-five thousand pounds to he 
paid at London within four months, to be 
reckoned from the day on which the ratifi¬ 
cations were exchanged. Such was the sub¬ 
stance of that convention, which alarmed and 
piovoked the merchants and traders of Gre„t 
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Britain, excited tlie indignation of all those 
who retained any regard for the honour of their 
country, and raised a general cry against the 
minister who stood at the helm of adminis¬ 
tration, 

• * 

DEBATE ON THE CONVENTION. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were now 
turned upon the house of commons. The two 
contending parties summoned their whole force 
, for the approaching dispute; on the day ap¬ 
pointed tor considering the convention, four 
hundred members had taken their seats by 
eight in the morning. In a committee of the 
whole house, certain West India merchants 
and planters were heard against the convention; 
6 o that this and the folloviii g day were em¬ 
ployed in reading papers, and obtaining infor¬ 
mal ion. On the eighth d.iy of March, Mr. li. 
Walpole Inning launched out in the praise of 
that agreement, moved for an address of ap- 
'proba/ion to his majesty. He was seconded 
hv Mr. Campbell, of Pembrokeshire; and the 
debate began with extraordinary ardour. He 
who first distinguished himself in the lists was 
sir Thomas Sandeison, at 1 hat time treasurer 
to the prince of Wales, afterwards earl of 
Scat borough. All the officers and adherents 
of his royal highness had joined the opposi¬ 
tion; aryl he himself on this occasion sat in 
the gallery, to hear the debate oil such im¬ 
portant transaction. Sir Thomas Sandeison 
observed, that the Spaniards by the conven¬ 
tion, insttad of giving us reparation^ had ob¬ 
liged us to give them a general release. They 
h ul not allowed the word SatMliction to be 
so much as once mentioned in the treaty. 
Even the Spanish pirate who had cut oil* the 
car of captain Jenkins, [See note MM, at Ike 
end of this f oi.] and used the most insulting 
expression towards the person of the kiug— 
an expression which no British subject could ! 
decently repeat—an expression which no man ' 
that had a regard for his sovereign could 
ever forgive—even this fellow lived to enjoy 
the fruits of his rapine, and remained a living 
testimoiy of the cowardly tameness and mean i 
submission of Great Britain ; of the triumph' I 
ant haughtiness and stubborn pride of Spain. 
Lord Gage, one of the most keen, spirited, 
and sarcastic orators in the house, slated in 
this manner the account of the satisfaction 
obtained from the court of Spftin by the con¬ 
vention: the losses sustained by the Spanish 
depredations amounted to fliree hundred and 
forty thousand pounds; the commissary^ by 
a stroke of his pen, reduced this demand to 
two hundred thousand pounds; then forty-five 
thousand were struck off for prompt payment: 
he next allotted sixty thousand pounds as the 
remaining part of a debt pretended to be due 
to Spain, for the destruction of her fleet by 


sir George By r ng, though it appeared by the 
instructions on the table, that Spain had been 
already amply satisfied on that heat]; these 
deductions reduced the balance to ninety-five 
thousand founds; but the king of Spain in* 
sisted upon the South-Sea company’s paying 
immediately the sum of sixty-eight thousand 
pounds, as a debt due to him on one head of 
accounts, though, in other articles, his catholic 
majesty was indebted to the company a mifjinn 
over and above the demand: the remainder 
to he paid by Spain dm not exeped seven and 
twenty thousand pounds, from which she in¬ 
sisted upon deducting whatever she might 
have already given in satisfaction for any of 
the British ships that had been taken; and 
oil being allowed the value of the St. Theiesa, 
a Spanish ship which had been seized in the 
port of Dublin. Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy 
of argument and^diction peculiar to himself, 
declaimed against the convention, as insecure, 
unsatisfactory, and dishonourable to Gnat 
Britain. He said the great national objection, 
the searching of British ships, was not ad¬ 
mitted, indeed, ill the preamble ; but stood 
there as the reproach of the whole, as the 
strongest ev idence of the fataPttubmission that 
followed ; on the part, of Spain, an usurpation, 
an inhuman tyranny claimed and exercised 
over the American seas; on the part of Eng¬ 
land, an undoubted right by treaties, and from 
God and nature declared and asserted in the 
resolutions of parliament, were now referred 
to the discussion of plenipotentiaries, upon one 
?nd the same equal footing. This undoubted 
right was to he discussed and regulated; and 
if to regulate he to proscribe rules, as in all 
construction it is, that right was, by the ex¬ 
press wolds of the convention, to be given up 
and sacrificed; for it must cease to be any 
thing fiom the moment it is submitted to 
limitation. Mr. Lyttelton, with equal iurce 
and fluency, answered the speech of Mr. H. 
Walpole. “ Alter he had used many argu¬ 
ments to persuade us to peace (said he) to 
any peace, good or bad, by pointing out the 
dangers of a war, dangers 1 by no means allow 
l(f be such as he represents them, he crowned 
all those terrors with the name of the pre- 
tenifer. It would be the cause of the pre¬ 
tender. The pretender would come. Is the 
honourable gentleman sensible what this lan¬ 
guage imports? Tlif* people of England com¬ 
plain of the greatest wrongs and indignities: 
they complain of the interruption, the de¬ 
struction of their trade: they think the peace 
has left them in a worse condition than before; 
and in answer to all these complaints, what 
are they told? Why, that their continuing to 
suffer all this, is the price they must pay to 
keep the king and his family on the throne 
of these realms. If this were true, it ought 
not to be owned: but it is far from truth; the 
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very reverse is true* Nothing can weaken 
the family; nothing shake the establishment, 
but such measures as these, and such language 
as this." He affirmed, that if the ministers 
had proceeded conformably to thc^ intentions 
of parliament, they would either have acted * 
with vigour, or have obtained a real security 
in an express acknowledgment of our right 
tot to be searched as a preliminary, sine 
qua watt, to^our treating at all. Instead of 
this, they had referral it to plenipotentiaries. 

“ Would yoi^ sir, (said he) submit to a refer¬ 
ence, whether you may travel unmolested from 
your house in town to your house in the coun¬ 
try? Your right is clear and undeniable, why 
would you have it discussed? but much less 
would you ri-fer it, il two of your judges be¬ 
longed to a gang which has often stopped and 
robbed you in your way thither before/' The 
ministers, in vindication of the convention, 
assgted, that the satisfaction granted by Spain 
was adequate to the injury received: that it 
was only the preliminary of a treaty which 
would remove all causes of complaint; that 
war was always expensive and detrimental to 
a trading nation, as well as uncertain in its 
e\ents: that Fftmce and Spain would certainly 
join their force* in case of a rupture with 
Great Britain: that there was not one power 
in Europe upon which the English could de¬ 
pend for effectual assistance; and that war 
would favour the cause and designs of a popish 
pretender. The house, upon a division, agreed 
to the address ; hut when a motion was made 
fur its being lecommittcd, the two parties re¬ 
newed the engagement with redoubled e.urer- 
ness and impetuosity. Sir William Wvndham 
and Mr. Pulteney poured all the thmuter ot 
their eloquence against the insolence of Spain, 
and the concessions of the British ministry. 
Sir Bohert Walpole exerted all his fortitude 
and dexterity in defence of himself and his 
measure**, and the question being put, the 
resolution* for the addiess were carried by a 
small majority. 

SECESSION OF THE CHIEF MEMBERS 
IN THE OPPOSITION. 

Turn sir William Wyndham, standing up, 
made a pathetic remonstrance upon this deter¬ 
mination. “ This address (said he) is inUlfded 
to convince mankind, that the treaty under 
our consideration iff a reasonable and an ho- 
Doiii able treaty. But if a majority of twenty- 
eight in such a full house should fail of that 
success; if the people should not implicitly 
resign their reason to a vote cf this house, 
what will be the consequence ? Will not the 
parliament lose its authority? Will it not he 
thought, that even in the parliament we aie 
governed by a faction? and what the conse¬ 
quence of this may be, I lea\e to those gen¬ 


tlemen to consider, who are now to give their 
vote for this address; for my own part, I will 
trouble you no incur, hut, wilh these my last 
words, 1 sincerely pray to Almighty God, who 
has so often wonderfully protected these king¬ 
doms, that he will graciously continue hi* pro¬ 
tection ovetthem, by presen ing us fiom that 
impending danger which threatens the nation 
from without, and likewise from that impend¬ 
ing danger which threatens our constitution 
from within/' The minister was on thi* oc¬ 
casion deserted by his usual temper, and even . 
provoked into personal abuse. He declared, 
that the gentleman who was now the mouth 
of his opponents had been looked upon as the 
head of those traitors, who twenty-live jvars 
before conspired the distinction of their 
country and of the royal family, in order to 
set a popish pretender upon the throne : that 
I he was seized by the vigilance of the then 
government, and pardoned by it* clemency, 
but all the use he had ungratefully made of 
that clemency, was to quality hiimelf accord* 
mg to law, that he and hi- parly might some 
time or other time an opportunity to over¬ 
throw all law. He branded them all as trai¬ 
tors, and expressed his hope, that their be¬ 
haviour would unite all the true friends of 
the present happy establishment. To such a 
degree of mutual animosity were both sides 
I inflamed, that the mo.it eminent members of 
j the fwnority actually retired from parliament; 
and # sverc hv the Nation^n general revered as 
martyrs to the liberty of the people. 

• f 

THE HOJJSE OF LORDS DEBATE UPON 
AN ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY. 

I ® 

The dispute occasioned by the consent ion 
in the home of lords, was maintained with 
equal warmth, and perhaps with more abili¬ 
ties. After this famous treaty had hern con¬ 
sidered, lord Cartel tt suggested, that possibly 
one of the contracting powers had pievuitt d 
a protest or declaration, importing that slie 
acceded to such or such a measure, onlv upon 
condition that the terms of that protest or de¬ 
claration should be made good. He said, that 
until his mind should be free from the most 
distant suspicion that such a paper might exist 
in the present ease, lie could not form a just 
opinion of the transaction himself, nor com- 
niuuic.'Uc to their lordships any light which 
might be necessary for that purpose, 'flic ad¬ 
herents to the ministry endeavoured to evade 
his curiosity iu ftiis particular, by general as¬ 
sertions ; bill he insisted on his suspicion with 
such perseverance, that at length the minis¬ 
try produced the copy of a declaration made 
by the king of Spain before lie ratified the 
convention, signifying that his catholic ma¬ 
jesty reserved to himself, in its full force, the 
right cf leing able to suspend the assiento of 
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negroes, in case the company should not pay twenty earls, four viscounts, eighteen barons, 
within a short time the sum of sixty-eight thou- four bishops; and their party was reinforced 
sand pounds sterling, owing to Spain on the by sixteen proxies. A spirited protest was 
duty of negroes, or on the profit of the ship entered and subscribed by nine and thirty 
Carolines that under the validity and force of peers, comprehending all the noblemen of the 
this protest, the signing of the said conven- kingdom who were most eminent for their 
tion might be proceeded on, anck in no other talents, integrity, and virtue, 
manner. In the debate that ensued, lord Car- 1739- A message having been delivered to 
teret displayed a surprising extent of political the house from his majesty, importing, that 
knowledge/ recommended by all the graces of he had settled nine and thirty thousand pounds 
elocution, ehaste, pure, dignified, and delicate, per annum on the younger children of the 
# Lord Bathurst argued against the articles of loyal family; and desiring their lordships 
convention withT iis usual spirit, integrity, and would bring in a bill to enable bis majesty to 
good sense, particularly animated by an honest make that provision good out of the heredi- 
indignatioti which the wrongs of his country tary revenues of the crown, some lords in the 
had inspired. The carl of Chesterfield attacked opposition observed that the next heir to the 
this inglorious measure with all the weight of crown might look upon this settlement as a 
argument, and all the poignancy of satire, mortgage ui his revenue, which a parliament 
The duke of Argylo, no longer a partisan of had no power to make: that formerly no 
the ministry, inveighed against it as infamous, (laughter of the royal family was ever piovided 
treacherous, and destructive, with all the fire, for by parliament, except the eldest, and that 
impetuosity, and enthusiasm of declamation, never was by way of annuity, but an ex pi ess 
• It was defended with unequal arms by the provision of a determinate sum of money paid 
duke of Newcastle, the earl of Cholmondelcy, by way of dowry. These objections were over- 
lord Hervey, the lord chancellor, the bishop of ruled; and the house complied with his ma- 
Salishurv, and in particular by the carl of 11 ay, jesty's request. Then the duke of Newcastle 
a nobleman of extensive capacity and uncom- produced a subsidy-treaty, by which his ma- 
inon erudition; remarkable for his knowledge jesty obliged himself to pay to the king of 
of the civil law, and seemingly formed by via- Denmark seventy thousand pounds per an- 
ture for a politician; cool, discerning, plau- num, on condition of the Dane's furnishing 
sihle, artful, and euterprising, staunch to the to his Britannic majesty a body of six thou- 
minister, and invariably true to his ow,n in- sand men, when demanded. At the same 
terest. The dispute' was learned, long H and time his grace delivered a message from the 
obstinate; hut ended as usual in the discom- king, desiring the house would enable him to 
fiture of tjiose who had stigmatized the treaty, fulfil this engagement; and also to raise what 
The house agreed to an address, in which they money and troops the exigency of affairs, dur- 
thanked his majesty for his gracious comic- ing the approaching recess, might require 
scension in layiiffj before them the con veil- A not bee vehement dispute arose from this 
tion. They acknowledged his great prudence proposal. With respect to the treaty, lord 
in bringing the demands of his subjects for Carteret observed, that no use could be made 
their past losses, which had been so long dc- of the Danish troops in any expedition under- 
pending, to a final adjustment; in procuring an taken against Spain, because it was stipulated 
express stipulation for a speedy payment; and in the treaty, that they should not be used 
in laying a foundation for accomplishing the either in Italy, or on hoard of the tieet, or be 
great and desirable ends of obtaining future transported in whole or in part beyond sea, 
security, and preserving the peace between the after they should have marched out of the 
two nations. They declared their confidence territories of Denmark, except for the defence 
in his roval wisdom, that in the treaty to be of the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland; 
concluded in pursuance of the contention, nay, should I 1 ranee join against the hnglish, 
proper provisions would he made for the re- ihe Danes could not act against that power or 
dress of the grievances of which the nation Spain, except as part of an army formed in 
had so justly complained; they assured his Germany or Flanders. 1 his body of Danes 
majesty, that in case his just expectations may be said, therefore, to have been retained 
should not be answered, the** house would for the defence and protection of Hanover; or, 
heartily and zealously concur in all such mca- if the interest of Britain was at all consulted 
surcs as should be necessar^ to vindicate his in the treaty, it must have been in pieventing 
majesty's honour, and to preserve to bis sub- the Danes from joining their fleets to those 
jects the full enjoyment of all those righw to of France and Spain* 1 hen he argued against 
which they were entitled by treaty and the the second part of the message with great vi- 
law of nations. This was an hard-won victory, vaeity. He said nothing could be more dai 
At the head of those who voted against the gerous to the constitution than a general and 
Address we find the prince of Wales. His unlimited vote of credit. Such a demand our 
example was followed by six dukes, two-and- ancestors would have heard with amazement. 
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and rejected with scorn. He affirmed that the 
practice was but of modern date in England: 
that it was never heard of before the revolu¬ 
tion; and never became frequent until the 
nation was blessed with the present wise ad¬ 
ministration. He said, if ever a general vote 
of credit and confidence should become a cus¬ 
tomary compliment from the parliament to the 
crown at the end of every st'ssion, or as often 
as the minister might think fit to desire it, 
parliaments would grow despicable in the eyes 
of the people ; then proclamation might be 
easily substituted in its stead, and happy would 
it be for the nation if that should he suffici¬ 
ent ; for when a parliament ceases to be a check 
upon ministers, it becomes an useless and tin* 
necessary burden on the people. The repre¬ 
sentatives must always be paid some way or 
other; if their wages are not paid openly and 
surely by their respective constituents, as they 
were formerly, a majoiity of them may in fu¬ 
ture times he always ready to accept of wages 
from the administration, and these must conic 
out of the pockets of the people. The duke 
of Argyle and the earl of Chesterfield enlarged 
upon the same topics. Nevertheless, the house 
complied with ^ie message; and presented an 
address, in which they not only approved of the 
treaty with Denmark, hut likewise assured his 
majesty they would concur with his measures, 
and support him in fulfilling his engagements, 
as well as in making such further augmenta¬ 
tion of his forces by sea and laud, as he should 
think necessary for the honour, interest, aud 
safety of these kingdoms. 

PARLIAMENT PROROGUED. 

• 

Tin: same message being communicated to 
the commons, they voted seventy thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three pounds, for the 
subsidy to Denmark, and five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds for augmenting the forces on any 
emergency. As Great Britain stood engaged 
by the convention to pay to the crown of Spain 
the sum of sixty thousand pounds in consider¬ 
ation of the ships taken and destroyed by sir 
George Byng, which sum was to be applied 
to the relief of the British merchants who 
had suffered by the Spanish depredations, the 
commons inserted in a bill a clause providing 
for this sum to be paid by the parliament. 
When the bill was read in the house of lords 
a motion was made by Rml Bathurst for an 
address, to know, whether Spain hal paid the 
money stipulated by the convention, as the 
time limited for the payment of it was now 
expired. The duke of Newcastle, by his ma¬ 
jesty’s permission, acquainted the house, that 
it was not paid; and that Spain had as yet 
given no reason lor the non-payment. Then 
a day was appointed to consider the state of 
the nation, when lord Caiteret moved for a 


resolution, that the failure of Spain in this 
particular was a breach of the convention, a 
high indignity to liis majesty, and an injustice 
to the nation; but, after a warm dtbate, this 
motion was overruled by the majority. The 
minister, in order to atone in some inea&uie 
for the unpopular step he had taken in the 
convention, allowed a salutary law to pass 
for the encouragement of the woollen manu¬ 
facture, and two bills in behalf of the sugar 
colonies; one permitting them, for a limited 
time, to export their pioducc di'ecl'.y to fo¬ 
reign parts, under proper restrictions; and the * 
other making more effectual provisions for se¬ 
curing the duties laid upon the importation of 
foreigu sugars, rum, and molasses, into Great 
Britain, and his majesty’s plantations in Ame¬ 
rica. The supplies being voted, the funds 
established, and the crown gratified in every 
particular, the king closed the session with a 
speech on the fourteenth day of June, when 
the chancellor in his majesty's name prorogued 
the parliament. [*NY»e note NN, at the end of 1 
this tbl.] * 

THE KING OF SPAIN PUBLISHES A 
MANIFESTO. 

Lnrrr.RS of marque and reprisal were granted 
against the Spaniards; a promotion was made 
of general officcis ; the troops were augmented; 
a great fleet was assembled at Spithcad • a 
reinforcement sent out tg admiral Haddock ; 
and %n embargo laid on all merchant ships 
outward-bound. Notwithstanding these pre¬ 
parations* of war, Mr. Keen, the British mi¬ 
nister at Madrid, declared to the court uf Sp,iin p 
that his master, although he £iad»peimitted his 
subjects to make reprisal*, would not he under¬ 
stood to have broken the peace; and that this 
permission would he recalled as soon as his 
catholic majesty should be disposed to make 
the satisfaction which had been so justly de¬ 
manded. He was given to understand, that 
the king of Spain looked upon those reprisals 
as acts of hostility; and that he hoped, with 
the assistance of heaven and his allies, he 
should be able to support a good cause agaiust 
his adversaries. He published a manifesto in 
justification of his own conduct, complaining 
that admiral Haddock had received orders to 
cruise with his squadron between the capes 
St. Vincent* and St. Mary, in order to surprise 
the Assdguc ships; that letters of reprisal had 
been published # at London in an indecent style, 
and even carried # into execution in different 
parts of the world. He excused his non-pay¬ 
ment of the ninety-five thousand pounds 
stipulated in the convention, by affirming that 
the British court had first contravened the 
articles of that treaty, by the orders sent to 
Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Georgia; 
by reinforcing the squadron at Jamaica; and 
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by eluding the payment of the sixtv-eight thou¬ 
sand pounds due to Spain from the South-Sea 
company, on the assiento for negroes. The 
French ambassador at the Hattie, declared 
that the King his master was obliged by trea¬ 
ties to assi&t his catholic majesty by sea and 
land, in case lie should he attached; he dis¬ 
suaded the states-gcurral from espousing the 
quarrel of Great Britain; and they assured 
him they would observe a strict neutrality, 
though they could not a\oid furnishing his 
Britannic majesty with such -metours as he 
could demand, by virtue of the treaties sub¬ 
sisting between the two powers. The people 
of England were inspired with uncommon ala¬ 
crity at the near prospect of war, for which 
they had so long clamoured; and the ministry 
seeing* it unavoidable, began to be earnest and 
effectual in their preparations. 

This EMPEROR, and CZARINA conclude 
a PEACE wim the TURKS. 

• 

Tirts events of war were still unfavourable 
to the emperor. He had bestowed the com¬ 
mand of his army upon velt-marcsclial count 
Wallis, who assembled his forces in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Belgrade; and advanced towards 
Crotska, where he was attacked by the Turks 
with such impetuosity and perseverance, that 
he was obliged to give ground, after a long 
and obstinate engagement, in which he loit 
above six thousand ti.cn. T1 e earl ol ( rawlbrd, 
who served as a volunteer in the imperial army, 

signalized his courage in an extraordinary 
* - 

manner on this occasion, and received a dan¬ 
gerous wound, of which he never perfectly ro- 
covricd. The T rks were afterwnids worsted 
at •Jahnuka, nevertheless, their grand army 
invested Belgrade on the side of Sen In, and 
carried on the operations of the siege with ex¬ 
traordinary vigour. The emperor, dreading 
the loss of this place, seeing bis finances ex¬ 
hausted, and his army considerably diminished, 
consented to a negotiation for peace* which was 
transacted under the mediation of the French 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte. The count 
dc Neuperg, as imperial plenipotentiary, signed 
the priTmiinai ie** on the first d.iy of September. 
They were ratified by the emperor, though he 
pretended to be dissatisfied with the articles; 
and declared that his minister li^d exceeded 
his powers. By this treaty the house of Austria 
ceded to the grand scignor, Belgrade, Sabatz, 
Servia, Austrian Wallachia, the isle and for¬ 
tress of Orsova, with the foi^L of St. Elizabeth ; 
and the contracting powers agreed Lbat the 
Danube and the Saave should serve as boun¬ 
daries to the two empires. The emperor pub¬ 
lished a circular letter, addressed to his mi¬ 
nisters at all the courts of Europe, blaming 
count Wallis for the had success of the last 
campaign, and disowning the negotiations of 


count Neuperg; nay, these two officers were 
actually disgraced, and coufined in different 
castles. This* however, was no other than a 
sacrifice to the resentment of the czarina, who 
loudly complained, *hat the emperor had eon- 
eluded a sepat ate peace, contrary to his en¬ 
gagements wilh the Russian empire. Her 
general, count Munich, had obtained a victory 
over the Turks rit C hoezim in Moldavia, and 
made lmnselt master of that place, in which 
he found two hundred pieces of artillery; but 
the country was so luiitfd by the incursions of 
the Tartars, that the Muscovites could not 
subsist in it during the winter. The czarina, 
finding herself abandoned by the emperor, and 
finable to cope with the whole power of the 
Ottoman empire, took the fiist opportunity of 
putting an end to the war upon honourable 
terms. After a short negotiation, the con¬ 
ferences ended in a treaty, hy which she was 
left in possession of Asoph, on condition that 
its fortifications should he demolished;* and 
the ancient limits were re-estabh&lied between 
the two empires. 

PREPARATIONS ron WAR in ENGLAND. 

A RurTUHP. between Great Britain and Spain 
was now become inevitable. The English 
squadron in the Mediterranean had already 
made pii/c of two rich C.irarcu ships. The 
king had issued orders for augmenting his 
land forces, and raising a hoilv of mannes; 
and a great number of ships of war were put 
in emmni'tsion. Admiral Vernon had been sent 
to the W est Indies, to assume the command of 
the squadron in those seas, and to annoy the 
trade and settlements of the Spaniards. This 
geutlem in had rend; red himself considerable 
in the house of commons, hy loudly con¬ 
demning all the measures of the ministry, and 
bluntly speaking his sentiments, w In.tever they 
wire, without respect of persons, and •some¬ 
times without any regard to decorum, lie was 
conn red a good officer, and this boisterous 
manner seemed to enhance hi** character. As 
he had om*e commanded a squadron in Ja¬ 
maica, lie was perfectly well acquainted with 
(Rose seas; and in a debate upon the Spanish 
depredations, he chanced to affirm, that Porto- 
BelTo on the Spanish main might be easily 
tai^n nay, he even undertook to reduce it 
with six ships only. This officer was echoed 
from the mouths ot all. the members in the 
opposition. Vernon was extolled as another 
Drake or Raleigh: he became the idol of a 
party, and his praise resounded from all cor¬ 
ners of the kingdom. The minister, in order 
to appease the clamours of the people on this 
subject, sent him as commander in chief to 
the West Indies. He was pleased with an op¬ 
portunity to remove such a troublesome censor 
irom tlichguse of commons; and* perhaps, he 
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was not without hope, that Vernon would dis¬ 
grace himself and his party, by failing in the 
exploit, he had undertaken. His catholic ma¬ 
jesty having ordered all the British ships in 
bis harbours to be seized and detained, the 
king of England would keep measures with 
him no longer, but denounced war against him 
on the twenty-third day of October, Many 
English merchants began to equip privateers, 
and arm th^u* trading vessels, to protect their 
own commerce, as ^ell as to distress that of 
the enemy. The session of parliament was 
opened in >fovemher, when the king, in his 
speech to both houses, declared, that he had 
augmented his forces by sea and land, pur¬ 
suant to the power vested ill him by parlia¬ 
ment for the security of his dominions, the 
protection of trade, and the annoyance of the 
enemy; and he expressed his apprehension, 
that the heals and animosities which had been 
illustriously fomented throughout the king¬ 
dom, encouraged Spain to act in such a man¬ 
ner as rendered it necessary fur hirn to have 
recourse to arms. In answer to this speech, 
affectionate addresses were presented by both 
houses, without any considerable opposition. 

The seceding members bad again resumed 
their scats in the house of commons; and 
Mr. Pultency thought proper to vindicate the 
extraordinary step which they had taken. He 
said, they thought that step was necessary, as 
affairs then stood, for clearing their characters 
to posterity from the imputation of sitting in 
an assembly, where a determined majority 
gave a sanction to measures evidently to tjjc 
disgrace of his majesty and the nation. He 
observer!, that tin ir conduct was so fully jus¬ 
tified by the declaration of war again*!Spain, 
that any further vindication would be super¬ 
fluous; for every assertion contained in it had 
been almost in the same word', insisted upon 
by those who opposed the com cation: 4i la cry 
sentence in it (added he) is ail echo of what 
was said in our reasonings against that treaty ; 
every positive truth which the declaration lavs 
down, was denied with the utmost confidence 
by those who spoke for the convention; ami, 
since that time, there has not one event hap¬ 
pened which was not then foreseen and fore¬ 
told.'* He proposed, that in maintaining the 
war, the Spanish settlements in the West- 
Indies should be attacked; and that thMmi¬ 
nistry should not have Jhe power to give up 
the conquests that*might be made. He said 
he heartily wished, for his majesty's honour 
and service, that no mention had been made 
of heats and animosities in the king's speech ; 
and gave it as his opinion, they should take no 
notice of that clause in their address. He was 
answered by sir Robert Walpole, who took 
occasion to say, he was in no great concern lest 
the serv ice of his majesty or the nation should 
suffer by the absence of those members who 


had quitted the house : he affirmed, the uation 
was generally sensible, that the many useful 
and popular acts which passed towards the end 
of the last session, were greatly forwarded and 
facilitated by the secession of those geutlemen; 
and, if they were returned only to oppose and 
perplex, h<j should not be at all soiry to see 
them secede again. 

PENSION-BILL REVIVED AND LOST. 

Mr. Puli bnry revived the bill which he bad 
formerly prepared for the encouragement of 
seamen. After a long dispute, and eager op¬ 
position by the mini-try, it passed both houses, 
and obtained the royal assent. Mr. Sandys 
having observed that there could be no im¬ 
mediate use for a great number of forces in the 
kingdom; and explained how little service 
could be expected from raw and undisciplined 
men; proposed an address to the king, dciiring 
that the body of marines should be composed 
of drafts from the old regiments: that as lew 
officers should be appointed as the nature of 
the case would permit ; and he expressed his 
hope, that the house would recommend this 
method to his majesty, in tender compassion 
to his people, already burdened with many 
luavy and grievous taxes. This scheme was 
repugnant to the intention of the ministry, 
whose aim was to increase the number of tlieir 
dependents, and extend tlieir parliamentary 
inicest, by granting a great number of coin- 
missions. The proposal was, therefore, after 
a long e, rejected by the majority. Mo¬ 
tions were made for an enquiry into the con¬ 
duct of fliosc who concluded the convention; 
but they were ov errulcd. 'Mic^emiou bill w as 
revived, and so powerfully' supported by the 
eloquence of sir \\ illvam Wynd.im, Mr. Pul- 
leney, and Mr. Lyttelton, that it made 11 * 
way through the commons to the upper house, 
where it was again lo-»t, upon a division, after a 
very long debate. As the seamen ol the king¬ 
dom expressed uncommon aversion to the ser¬ 
vice of the government, and tlie fleet could 
not be manned witheut great difficulty, the 
ministry prepared a bill, who li was brought in 
by sir (diaries Wager, for registering all sea¬ 
men, watermen, fishermen, and lightermen, 
throughout Ins majesty *s dominions. Had this 
bill passed into a law, a British sailor would 
have been reduced to the most abject degree 
of slavery; bad he removed from a certain 
district allotted for the place of his residence, 
he would have keen deemed a deserter, and 
punished accordingly: he must have appeared, 
when summoned, at all hazards, whatever 
might have been the circumstances of his fa¬ 
mily, or the state of his private affairs; had he 
been encumbered with debt, he must either 
, have incarred the penalties of this law, or lain 
[ at the mercy of his creditors; had he acquired 
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by industry, or received by inheritance, an 
ample fortune, be would have been liable to 
be torn from his possessions, and subjected to 
hardships which no man would endure but from 
the sense of fear or indigence. The bill was 
so vigorously opposed by sir John Barnard and 
others, as a flagrant encroachment on the 
liberties of the people, that the house rejected 
it on the second leading. 

PORTO BELLO TAKEN BY ADMIRAL 
^ERNON. 

The king having by message communicated 
to the house his intention of disposing of the 
princess Mary in marriage to prince Frederick 
of Hesse; and expressing his hope, that the 
commons would enable him to give a suitable 
portion to his daughter, they unanimously 
resolved to grant forty thousand pounds for 
that purpose; and presented an address of 
thanks to his majesty, for having communi¬ 
cated to the house this intended marriage. 
On the*thirteenth day of March a ship arrived 
fiom the West Indies, despatched by admiral 
Vernon, with an account of his having taken 
Porto Bello on the isthmus of Darien, with six 
ships only, and demolished all the fortifications 
of the place. The Spaniards acted with such 
pusillanimity on this occasion, that their forts 
were taken almost without bloodshed. The 
two houses of parliament joined in an adc^ess 
of congratulation upchi the success of his iua- 
jesty's arms ; ami the nation in general was 
wonderfully elated by an exploit wlych was ! 
magnified much above its merit. The com¬ 
mons granted every thing the crowd thought 
proper to demhnd. They piovided for eight 
and twenty thousand land-forces, besides six 
thousand marines. They enabled his majesty 
to equip a very powerful navy; they voted the 
subsidy to the king of Denmark; and they 
empowered their sovereign to defiay certain 
extraordinary expenses not specified in the 
estimates. To answer these uncommon grants, 
they imposed a land-tax of four shillings in 
the pound; and enabled his mijesty to deduct 
twelve hundied thousand pounds from the 
sinking fund ; in a word, the expense of the 
wai; f during the course of the ensuing year, 
amounted to about four millions. The session 
was closed on the twenty-ninth clay of April, 
when the king thanked, the commons for the 
supplies they had so liberally granted, and re¬ 
commended union and moderation to both 
houses. * 

1740. During the greatest part of this win¬ 
ter, the poor had been grievously afflicted 
consequence of a severe frost, which begau at 
Christmas, and bontinned till the latter end of 
February. The river Thames was covered with 
sucb a crust of ice, that a multitude of people 
dwelled upon it in tents, and a great number 


of booths were erected for the entertainment 
of the populace. The navigation was entirely 
stopped; the watermen and fishermeu were 
disabled from earning a livelihood ; the fruits 
of the eartif were destroyed by the cold, which 
was so extreme, that many persons were chilled 
to death ; and this calamity was the more 
deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to 
supply themselves with coals and fuel, which 
were advanced in price, in proportion to the 
severity and continuance of the frost. The * 
lower class of labourers, who weyked in the 
open air, were now deprived of all means of 
subsistence; man) kinds of manufacture were 
laid aside, because it was found impracticable 
to carry them on. The price of all soi ts of 
provision rose almost to a dearth; even water 
was sold iu the streets of London. In this 
season of distress, many wretched families 
must have perished by cold and hunger, had 
not those of opulent fortunes been iuspi/ed 
with a remarkable spirit of compassion and 
humanity. Nothing can more redound to the 
honour of the English nation, then did those 
instances of benevolence and well-conducted 
charily which were then exhibited. The libe¬ 
ral hand was not only opened to the professed 
beggar, and the poor that owned their dis¬ 
tress; but uncommon pains were taken to find 
out and relieve those more unhappy objects, 
who from motives of false pride, or ingenuous 
shame, endeavoured to conceal their misery. 
These wore assisted almost in their own de¬ 
spite. The solitary habitations of the widow, 
tfye fatherless, and the unfortunate, were vi¬ 
sited by the beneficent, who felt for the woes 
of their lellow-creaiures; and, to such as re¬ 
fused t?o receive a port ion of the public charity, 
the necessaries of life were privately conveyed, 
in such a manner as could least shock the 
delicacy of their dispositions. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS MARY 
TO THE PRINCE OF HESSE. 

In the beginning of May, the king of Great 
Britain set out for Hanover, after having ap¬ 
pointed a regency, and concerted vigorous 
measures for distressing the enemy. In a 
few ejays after his departure, the spotisais of 
the princess Mary were celebrated by proxy, 
the«duke of Cumberland representing the 
prince of Hesse, au(l in June the princess 
embarked for the continent. About the same 
time, a sloop arrived in England with de¬ 
spatches from admiral Vernon, who, since 
his adventure at Porto Bello, had bombarded 
Carthagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, a 
on the river of Chagre, in the neighbourhood 
of his former conquest. This month was like¬ 
wise marked by the death of his Prussian 
majesty, a prince by no means remarkable 
for great or amiable qualities. He was sue- 
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ceeded on the throne by Frederick his eldest 
son, t£»e late king of that realm, who has so 
eniinenUv distinguished himself as a warrior 
and legislator. In August, the king of Great 
Britain concluded a treaty with the landgrave 
of Hesse, who engaged to furnish him with a 
body of six thousand men for four years, in 
consideration of an annual subsidy of two 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 

STRONG ARMAMENT SENT TO THE 

WEST INDIES. 

• 

Meanwhile, preparations of war were vi¬ 
gorously carried on by the ministry in England. 
They had wisely resolved to annoy the Spa¬ 
niards in their American possessions. Three 
ships of war, cruising in the bay of Biscay, 
fell in with a large Spanish ship of the line, 
strongly manned, and took her after a very 
obstinate engagement; but the Assogue ships 
arrive*!, with the treasure, in Spain, notwith¬ 
standing the vigilance of the English enrri- 
niandcrs, who were stationed in a certain lati¬ 
tude to intercept that flota. One camp was 
formed on Hounslow-heatb; and six thousand 
marines lately levied were encamped on the 
Isle of Wight, in order to he embarked for the 
West Indies. Intelligence being received, that 
a strong squadron of Spanish ships of war 
waited at Ferrol for orders to sail to their 
American settlements, sir John Norris sailed 
with a powerful fleet from Spithead, to dispute 
their voyage; and the duke of Cumberland 
served in person as a volunteer in this expe¬ 
dition ; but, after divers fruitless efforts, he 
was, by contrary winds, obliged to lie inactive 
for the greatest part of the summer in Torbay ; 
and, upon advice that the French and Spanish 
squadrons had sailed to the West Indies in 
conjunction, the design against Ferrol was 
wholly laid aside. In September, a small 
squadron of ships commanded by commodore 
Anson, set sail for the South-Sea, in order to 
act against the enemy on the coast of Chili 
and Peru, and co-operate occasionally with 
admiral Vernon across the isthmus of Darien. 
The scheme was well laid, but ruined by unne¬ 
cessary delays, and" unforeseen accidents. But 
the hopes of the nation centered chiefly in a 
formidable armament designed for the north¬ 
ern coast of new Spain, and his catholic ma¬ 
jesty's other settlements on that side of tfie 
Atlantic. Commissions had been issued for 
raising a regiment of* four battalions in the 
English colonies of North America, that they 
might be transported to Jamaica, and join 
the forces from England* These, consisting 
of the marines, and detachments from some old 
regiments, were embarked in October at the 
Isle of Wight, under the command of lord 
Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, and 
great experience in the art of war; and they 


sailed under convoy of sir Cbaloner Ogle, with 
a fleet of seven and twenty ships of the line, 
besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb ketches, and 
tenders. They were likewise furnished with 
hospital ships, and store-9hips, laden with pro¬ 
vision, ammunition, all sorts of warlike imple¬ 
ments, and every kind of convenience. Never 
was an armament more completely equipped; 
and never had the nation more reason to hope 
/or extraordinary success. 

DEATH of the EMPEROR and CZARINA. 

• 

On the twentieth day of October, Charles Vl. 
emperor of Germany, the last prince of the 
house of Austria, died at Vienna, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in his hereditary dominions by his 
eldest daughter, the archdutchess Maria The¬ 
resa, married to the grand duke of Tuscany. 
Though this princess succeeded as queen of 
Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction 
guaranteed by all the powers in Europe, her 
succession produced such contests as kindled a 
cruel war in the empire. The young king of 
Prussia was no sooner informed of the empe¬ 
ror's death, than he entered Silesia at the head 
of twenty thousand men; seized certain fiefs 
to which his family laid claim; and published 
a manifesto, declaring that he bad no intern* 
tion to contravene the pragmatic sanction. 
The elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge 
the archdutchess as queen of Hungary and 
BohcnAa ; alleging, # that hj« himself had pre- 
tensioifcs to those countries, as the descendant 
of the emperor Ferdinand 1. who was head of 
►the Gennadi branch of the house of Austria. 
Charles VI. jvas survived but a few days by his 
ally, the czariua Anne lwanowna, 0 who died in 
the forty-fifth year of .her age, after having 
bequeathed her crown to Iwau, or John, the 
infant son of her niece, the princess Anne of 
Mecklenburg!), who had been married to An¬ 
thony Ulrick, duke of Brunswick Ltmenberg- 
Bevern. She appointed the duke of Courland 
regent of the empire, and even guardian of the 
young czar, though his own parents were alive $ 
but this disposition was not long maintained. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tun king of Great Britain having returned 
to England from his German dominions, the 
session of parliament was opened in November. 
His majesty assured them, on this occasion, 
that he was determined to prosecute the war 
vigorously, even though France should espouse 
the cause of Spain, Is her late conduct seemed 
to favour this supposition. He took notice of 
the emperor’s death, as an event which in all 
likelihood would open a new scene of affairs in 
Europe; he therefore recommended to their 
consideration the necessary supplies for putting 
the nation in such a posture that it should 
D » 
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have nothing to fear from any emergency. 
Finally, be dented them to consider of some 
proper regulations for preventing the exporta¬ 
tion of corn, and for more effectual methods to 
man the fleet at this conjuncture. The com- 
moot, after having voted an address of thanks, 
brought in a bill for prohibiting the export¬ 
ation of com and provisions, for a limited time, 
out of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Ameri¬ 
can plantations. This was a measure calculated 
to distress the enemy, who were supposed to 
be in want of these necessaries. The French 
had contracted for a very large quantity of 
beef and pork in Ireland for the use of their 
own and the Spanish navy; and an embargo 
had been laid upon the ships of that kingdom. 
The bill met with a vigorous opposition; yet 
the house unanimously resolved, that his ma¬ 
jesty should be addressed to lay an immediate 
embargo upon all ships laden with coni, grain, 
starch, rice, beef, pork, and other provisions, 
to be exported to foreign parts. They likewise 
resolved, that the thanks of the house should 
be given to vice-admiral Vernon, for the ser¬ 
vices he had done to his king and country in 
the West Indies. One William Cooley was 
examined at the bar of the house, and com¬ 
mitted to prison, after having owned himself 
author of a paper, intituled, “ Considerations 
upon the Embargo on Provision of Victual.*’ 
The performance contained many shrewd and 
severe animadversions upon the government, 
for having taken a step which, without »mswer- 
ing the purpose of distressing the enemy% would 
prove a grievous discouragement to trade, and 
ruin alktbe graziers of Ireland. Notwitlistand- 
ing the arguments used in this remonstrance, 
and several petitions that were presented 
against the corh-bill, it passed by mere dint of 
ministerial influence. The other party endea¬ 
voured, by various motions, to set on foot an 
enquiry into the orders, letters, and instruc¬ 
tions, which had been sent to admiral Vernon 
and admiral Haddock; but all such investiga¬ 
tions were carefully avoided. 

A veiy hot contest arose from a bill which 
the ministry brought in under the specious 
title of, A bill for the encouragement and in¬ 
crease of seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning his majesty’s fleet. This 
was a revival of the oppressive scheme which 
had been rejected in the former session; a 
scheme by which the justices of the peace were 
empowered to issue warrants to constables and 
headboroughs, to search by day or night for 
such seafaring men as should conceal them¬ 
selves within their respective jurisdictions. 
These searchers were vested with authority to 
force open doors, in case of resistance ;\ and 
encouraged to this violence by a reward for 
every seaman they should discover; while the 
unhappy wretches so discovered werti dragged 
into the service, and their names eutered in a 


register to be kept at the navy or the admi¬ 
ralty-office. Such a plan of tyranny did not 
pass uncensured. Every exceptionable clause 
produced a warm debate, in whicK sir John 
Barnard. Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, lord Gage, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton, signalized them¬ 
selves nobly in defending the liberties of their 
fellow-subjects. Mr. Pitt having expressed a 
laudable indignation at such a large stride 
towards despotic power, in justification of 
which nothing could be urged'but the plea of 
necessity, Mr. H. Wafyole thought proper to 
attack him with some persons^ sarcasms. He 
reflected upon his youth; and observed that 
the discovery of truth was very little promoted 
by pompous diction and theatrical emotion. 
These insinuations exposed him to a severe 
reply. Mr. Pitt standing up again, said, “ He 
would not undertake to determine whether 
youth could be justly imputed to any man as a 
reproach; but he affirmed, that the wretch, 
who after having seen the consequences of 
repeated errors, continues still to blunder, 
and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely the ubject of either abhor¬ 
rence or contempt, and deserves not that his 
grey head should secure him from insults; 
much more is he to be abhorred, who, as he 
has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, 
and becomes more wicked with less tempta¬ 
tion ; who prostitutes himself for money which 
he cannot enjoy; and spends the remains of 
his life in the ruin of his country.**—Petitions 
were presented from the city of London, and 
county of Gloucester, against the bill, as detri¬ 
mental to the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom, by discouraging rather than encou¬ 
raging sailors, and destructive to the liberties 
of the subject; but they were both rejected as 
insults upon the house of commons. After 
very long debates, maintained on both sides 
with extraordinary ardour and emotion, the 
severe clauses were dropped, and the bill 
passed with amendments. 

DISCONTENTS against the MINISTRY. 

« 

But the most remarkable incident of this 
( session, was an open and personal attack upon 
the minister, who was become extremely un¬ 
popular all over the kingdom. The people 
were now, more than ever, sensible of the 
grievous taxes under which they groaned; and 
saw their burdens jlaily increasing. No effec¬ 
tual attempts had as y& been made to annoy 
the enemy. Expensive -squadrons had been 
equipped; had made excursions, and returned 
without striking a blow. The Spanish fleet 
had sailed first from Cadiz, and then from 
Ferrol, without any interruption from admiral 
Haddock, who commanded the British squad¬ 
ron in the Mediterranean, and who was sup¬ 
posed to be restricted by the instructions he 
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had received from the ministry, though In feet 
his want of success was owing to accident. 
Admiral Vernon had writteu from the West 
Indies to his private friends, that he # was neg¬ 
lected, and in danger of being sacrificed. Not¬ 
withstanding the numerous navy which the 
nation maintained, the Spanish privateers 
made prize of the British merchant ships with 
impunity. In violation of treaties, and in con¬ 
tempt of tha^fotimate connexion which had 
been so long cultivate between the French 
and English ministry, the king of France had 
ordered the harbour and fortifications of Dun¬ 
kirk to be repaired: his fleet had sailed to the 
West Indies, in conjunction with that of Spain $ 
and the merchants of England begau to trem¬ 
ble for Jamaica; finally, commerce was in a 
manner suspended, by the practice of pressing 
sailors into the service, and by the embargo 
which had been laid upon ships, in all the 
ports •of Great Britain and Ireland. These 
causes of popular discontent, added to other 
complaints which had been so long repeated 
against the minister, exaggerated and incul¬ 
cated by his enemies with unwearied industry, 
at length rendered him so universally odious, 
that bis name was seldom or never mentioned 
with decency, except by his own denendents. 

MOTION for removing SIR R. WALPOLE 
FROM HIS MAJESTY’S COUNCILS. 

The country-party in parliament seized this 
opportunity of vengeance. Mr. Sandys went 
up to sir Robert Walpole in the house, and, 
told him, tli..* ou Friday next he should bring 
a charge against him in public. The minister 
seemed to be surprised at this unexpected inti¬ 
mation ; but, after a short pause, thanked him 
politely for this previous notice, and said he 
desired no favour, but fair play. 1 Mr. Sandy6, 
at the time which he had appointed for this 
accusation, stood up, and in a studied speech 
entered into a long deduction of the minister's 
misconduct. He insisted upon the discontents 
of the nation, in consequence of the measures 
which had been for many years pursued at 
home and abroad. He professed his belief that 
there was not a gentleman in the house who 
did not know that one single person in (be 
administration was the chief, if not the sole 
adviser and promoter of all those measures, 
4 ‘ This (added he) is knovyi without doors, as 
well as within ; therefore, the discontents, the 
reproaches, and even the curses of the people, 
are all directed against that single person. 
They complain of present measures: they have 
suffered by past measures: they expect no 
redress; they expect no alteration or amend¬ 
ment, whilst he has a share in directing or 
advising our future administration. These, sir, 
are the sentiments of the people in regard to 
that minister: these sentiments we are in 


I honour and duty bouna to represent to his 
majesty; and the proper method for doing 
■ this, as established by our constitution, is to 
address his majesty to remove him from his 
councils/’ He then proceeded to explain the 
particulars of the minister's misconduct in the 
whole series df his negotiations abroad. He 
charged him with having endeavoured to sup¬ 
port his own interest, and to erect a kind of 
despotic government, by the practice of cor¬ 
ruption ; with having betrayed the interest and 
honour of Great Britain in thp late conven¬ 
tion ; with having neglected to prosecute the 
war against Spain; and he concluded with a 
motion for an address to the king, that he 
would be pleased to remove sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole from his presence and councils for ever. 
He was answered by Mr. Pelham, who under¬ 
took to defend or excuse all the measures 
which the other had condemned; and acquitted 
himself as a warm friend and unshaken ad¬ 
herent. Against this champion sir John Bar¬ 
nard entered the lists, and was sustained by 
Mr. Pultcney, who, with equal spirit and pre¬ 
cision, pointed out and exposed all the material 
errors and mal-practices, of the administra¬ 
tion. Sir Robert Walpole spoke with great 
temper and deliberation in behalf of himself. 
With respect to the article of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption, he said if any one instance had been 
mentioned; if it had been shown that he ever 
offered a reward to any member of either 
house«or ever threatened 1 8 deprive any mem¬ 
ber of his office or employment, in order to 
influence has voting in parliament, tliefjp might 
have been some ground for this charge; but 
when it wa£ so generally laid, he did not know 
what he could say to it, unlefts to deny it as 
generally and as positively as it had been as¬ 
serted.-—Such a declaration as this, in the 
hearing of so many persons, who not only 
knew, but subsisted by bis wages of corrup¬ 
tion, was a strong proof of the minister's being 
dead to all sense of shame, and all regard to 
veracity. The debate was protracted by the 
court members till three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, when about sixty of the opposite party 
having retired, the motion was rejected by a 
considerable majority. 

DEBATE ON THE MUTINY BILL. 

A BJLL # was brought in for prohibiting the 
practice of insuring ships belonging to the 
enemies of the nation; but it was vigorously 
opposed by sir JobiwBarnard and Mr. Willimot, 
who demonstrated that this kind of traffic was 
advantageous to the kingdom; and the scheme 
was dropped. Another warm contest aroee 
upon a clause of the mutiny-bill, relating to 
the quartering of soldiers upon innkeepers and 
publicans, who complained of their being dis¬ 
tressed in furnishing those guests withprwi- 
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sions and necessaries at the rates prescribed 
by law or custom* There were not wanting 1 
advocates to expatiate upon the nature of this 
grievance, which, however, was not redressed. 
A new trade was at this time opened with 
Persia, through the dominions of the czar, and 
vested with an exclusive privilege in the Russian 
company, by an act of parliament. The com* 
ftions voted forty thousand seamen for the 
service of the ensuing year, and about thirty 
thousand men for the establishment of land* 
forces. They pfbvided for the subsidies granted 
to the king of Denmark and the landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel; and took every step which 
was suggested for the ease and the convenience 
of the government. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 

The parties in the house of lords were in¬ 
fluenced by the same motives which actuated 
the commons. The duke of Argyle, who had 
by this time" resigned all bis places, declared 
open war against the ministry. In the begin, 
ning of the session, the king’s speech was no 
sooner reported by the chancellor, than this 
nobleman stood up, and moved that a general 
address of thanks should be presented to his 
majesty, instead of a recapitulation of every 
paragraph of the king’s speech, re-echoed from 
the parliament to (he throne, with expressions 
of blind approbation, implying a genenJ con¬ 
currence with all the measures of the minister. 
He spoke on this subject with an Astonishing 
impetuosity of eloquence, that rolled like a 
river which bad overflowed its banks and de¬ 
luged the whole adjacent country. The motion 
was supported by lord Bathurst, lord Carteret, 
the earl of Chesterfield, and lord Gower, who, | 
though they displayed all the talents of ora* 
toiy, were outvoted by the opposite party, 
headed by the duke of Newcastle, the earl of 
Cholmondeley, lord Hervey, and the lord chan¬ 
cellor. The motion was rejected, and the 
address composed in the usual strain. The 
same motions for an enquiiy into orders and 
instructions which had miscarried in the lower 
house, were here repeated with the same bad 
success: in the debates, which ensued, the 
young earls of Halifax and Sandwich acquired 
a considerable share of reputation, for the 
strength of argument and elocution with which 
they contended against the adherents of the 
ministry. Wbep the house took into consi¬ 
deration the state of the^army, the duke of 
Aigyle having harangued with equal ski^l and 
energy on military affairs, proposed that the 
forces should be augmented by adding new 
levies to the old companies, without increasing 
the number of officers; as such au augment¬ 
ation served only to debase the dignity of the 
service, by raising the lowest of mankind to 


the rank of gentlemen; and to extend the 
influence of the minister, by multiplying his de¬ 
pendents. He, therefore, moved for a resolu¬ 
tion, that the augmenting the army by raising 
regiments, as it is the most unneccssaiy and 
most expensive method of augmentation, was 
also the most dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation. This proposal was likewise overruled, 
after a short though warm contention. “This 
was the fate of all the other motions made by 
the lords in the opposition, though the victory 
of the courtiers was always dogged with a 
nervous and spirited protest. Two days were 
expended in the debate produced by lord Car¬ 
teret’s motion for an address, beseechiug his 
majesty to remove sir Robert Walpole from 
his presence and councils for ever. The speech 
that ushered in this memorable motion would 
not have disgraced a Cicero. It contained a 
retrospect of all the public measures which 
bad been pursued since the revolution* It 
explained the nature of every treaty, whether 
right or wrong, which had been concluded 
under the present administration. It described 
the political connexions subsisting between the 
different powers in Europe. It exposed the 
weakness, the misconduct, and the iniquity 
of the minister, both in his foreign and do¬ 
mestic transactions. It was embellished with 
all the ornaments of rhetoric, and warmed 
with a noble spirit of patiiotic indignation. 
The duke of Argyie, lord Bathurst, and his 
other colleagues, seemed to be animated with 
uncommon fervour, and even inspired, by the 

subject.1741. A man of imagination, in 

reading their speeches, will think himself 
transported into the Roman senate, before 
the rain of that republic. Nevertheless, the 
minister still triumphed by dint of num¬ 
bers ; though his victory was dearly purchased. 
Thirty peers entered a vigorous protest; and 
Walpole’s character sustained such a rude 
shock from this opposition, that his authority 
seemed to be drawing near a period. Imme¬ 
diately after this contest was decided, the duke 
of Marlborough moved lor a resolution, that 
any attempt to inflict any kind of punishment 
£n any person, without allowing him an op¬ 
portunity to make bis defence, or without any 
proof of any crime or misdemeanor committed 
by him, is contrary to natural justice, the 
fflfidamental laws of the realm, and the an¬ 
cient established ysage of parliament; and 
is a high infringement of the liberties of the 
subject. It was seconded by the duke of De¬ 
vonshire and lord Level; and opposed by lord 
Gower, as an intended censure on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the day. This sentiment was so 
warmly espoused by lord Talbot, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the former debate, that 
he seemed to be transported beyond the bounds 
of moderation. He was interrupted by the 
earl of Cholmondeley, who charged him with 
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having violated the order and decorum which 
ought to be preserved in such an assembly. 
His passion was inflamed by this rebuke: he 
declared himself an independent lord; a cha¬ 
racter which he would not forfeit for tfee smiles 
of a court, the proflt of an employment, or 
the reward of a pension: he said, when he was 
engaged oil the side of truth, he would trample 
on the insolence that should command him to 
suppfess bis ^utiments.—On a division, how¬ 
ever, the niotioff was carried. 

In the beginning of A^pril, the king repairing 
to the house off peers, passed some acts that 
were ready for the royal assent. Then, in his 
speech to both houses, he gave them to under¬ 
stand, that the queen of Hungary had made a 
requisition of the twelve thousand men stipu¬ 
lated by treaty ; and that he had ordered the 
subsidy troops of Denmark and Hesse-Cassel 
to be in readiness to march to her assistance. 
He observed, that in this complicated aud un- 
certafli state of affairs, many incidents might 
arise, and render it necessary for him to incur 
extraordinary expenses for maintaining the 
pragmatic sanction, at a time when he could 
not possibly have recourse to the advice and 
assistance of parliament. He, therefore, 
demanded of the commons such a supply as 
might be requisite for these ends; and pro¬ 
mised to manage it with all possible frugality. 
The lower house, in their address, approved 
of all his measures; declared they would ef¬ 
fectually support him against all insults and 
attac ks that might be made upon any of his 
territories, though not belonging to the crown 
of Great Britain; and that they would enable* 


him to contribute, in the most effectual man¬ 
ner, to the support of the queen of Hungaiy. 
Sir Robert Walpole moved, that an aid of two 
hundred thousand pounds should be granted to 
that princess. Mr. Shippen protested against 
any interposition in the affairs of Germany. 
He expressed his dislike of the promise which 
had been made to defend his majesty's foreign 
dominions ; a promise, in his opinion, incon¬ 
sistent with that important and inviolable 
law, the act of settlement: a promise which, 
could it have been foreknown, would perhaps 
have for ever precluded fromsthe succession 
that illustrious family to which the nation owed 
such numberless blessings, such continued fe¬ 
licity. The motion however* passed, though 
not without further opposition; and the house 
resolved, that three hundred thousand pounds 
should be granted to his majesty, to enable him 
effectually to support the queen of Hungary. 
Towards the expense of this year, a million 
was deducted from the sinking fund ; and the 
laud-tax continued at four shillings in the 
pound. The preparations for this war»had 
already cost five millions. The session was 
closed on the twenty-fifth day of April, when 
the king took his leave of this parliament, with 
warm expressions of tenderness and satisfac¬ 
tion. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John 
Howe, three members of the lower house, who 
had signalized themselves in defence of the 
minister, were now ennobled, and created 
baron^of Montford. Ilchestgr, and Chedworth. 
A canfp was formed near Colchester; and the 
king having appointed a regency, set out in 
May for hft German dominions, 9 • 




NOTES. 


1 Upon tbit occasion he misquoted Ilorare. 
“ As I am not conscious of any crime 
(said he) I do not doubt of being able to 
make a proper defence. Nil comtire $ibt 
vtul/i pallescere culptt.” lie was corrected 
uj' Mr. PultfHpy; but insisted upon his 
being in the right, and actually laid a 
wngcr ou the justness of his quotation, 
t Sir William Wyndham died the preceding 


year, deeply regretted as an orator, a pa¬ 
triot, and a man, the constant aaserter of 
British liberty, and one of the chief or¬ 
naments of the English nation. In the 
course of the same year, general Ogle¬ 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with 
some succours obtained from th B colony 
of Carolina, and a small squadron of kiug'a 
ships, made an attempt upon Fort Augus¬ 


tine, the capital of Spauish Florida; and 
actually reduced some small forts in the 
neighbourhood of the place; but the Cam- 
limans withdrawing in disgust, distentions 
prevailing among the sea officers, the bur* 
ricanc months approaching, and the enemy 
having received a supply and reinforcement, 
he abandoned the enterprise, and returned 
to Gcorgi* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« * 

The At my under Lord Catheari and Sir Chaloner Ogle proceed « to the West Indict,—Natur. 
qf the Climate on the Spanish Main.—Admiral Vernon sails to Carthagena.—Attach on 
Fort Lazar.—Expedition to Cuba.—Rupture between the Queen qf Hungary and the King 
qf Prussia.—Battle of Molwitz.—The King of Great Britain concludes a Treaty qf /Neu¬ 
trality with France for the Electorate of Hanover.—A Body tf French J/Srces join the 
Elector qf Bavaria—He is crowned King of Bohemia at Prague.-!-Fidelity of the Hun¬ 
garians.—War between Russia and Sweden.—Revolution in Russia.—Thf Spanish ana 
French Squadrons pass unmolested by the English Admiral in the Mediterranean. — Inac¬ 
tivity of the naval Power of Great Britain.—Obstinate struggle in electing Members in the 
. new Parliament.—Remarkable Motion in the House of Commons by Lord Noel Somerset.— 
The Country Party obtain a Majority in the House qf Commons.—Sir Robert fValpolt 
created Earl (f Orford.—Change in the Ministry.—Enquiry into the Administration oj 
Sir Robert IValpole—Obstructed by the new Ministry.—Reports of the Secret Committee.— 
Jlu Elector qf Bavaria chosen Emperor.—The King of Prussia gains the Battle at 
Czastaw.—Treaty at Breslau.—The French Troops retire under the Cannon qf Prague.— 
A fresh Body sent with the Mareschal de Mallebois to bring them off.—Extraordinary 
Retreat of M. de Betleisle.—The King of Great Britain forms an Army in Flanders.— 
Progress of the fVar between Russia and Sweden.—The King of Sardinia declares for the 
House of Austria.—Motions of the Spaniards in Italy and Savoy.—Conduct of Admiral 
Matthews in the Mediterranean.—Operations in the West Indies.—The Attention of the 
Ministry turned chief y on the Affairs of the Continent.—Extraordinary Motion in the 
House qf Lords by Earl Stanhope.—Warm and obstinate Debate on the Repeal ' the Gin- 
act.—Bill for quieting Corporations.—Convention between the Emperor and the Queen 
qf Hungary. — Diffei'ence between the King of Prussia and the Elector of Hanover.— 
The King qf Great Britain obtains a Victory over the French at Dettingen.—Treaty qf 
Worms.—Conclusion of the Campaign.—Affairs in the North.—Battle of Campo Santo .— 
Transactions of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean.—Unsuccessful Attempts upon the 
Spanish Settlements inUhe West Indies. 


ARMY UNDER LORD CAT1ICART. 

T HE British armament had by this time 
proceeded*to action in the West Indies. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, who sailed from Spithead, 
had been overtaken by a tempest in the bay 
of Biscay, by which the fleet, consisting of 
about one hundred and seventy sail, were 
scattered and dispersed. Nevertheless, he pro¬ 
secuted his voyage, and anchored with a view 
to provide wood and water, in the neutral 
island of Dominica, where the intended expe¬ 
dition sustained a terrible shock in the death 
of the gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried 
off by a dysentery. The loss of this nobleman 
was the more severely felt, as the command of 
the land-forces devolved upon general Went¬ 
worth, an officer without experience, authority, 
and resolution. As the fleet sailed t along the 
island of Hispaniola, iu its way to Jamaica, 
fotir large ships of war were discovered; and 
sir Chaloner detached an equal number >f bis 
squadron to give them chase, while he himself 
proceeded op his voyage. As those strahge 
ships refused to bring to, lord Augustus Fitz- 
roy, the commodore of the four British ships, 
saluted one of them with a broadside, and 
A smart engagement ensued. After they had 


.fought during the best part of the night, the 
enemy hoisted their colours in the morning, 
and appeared to be part of the French squad¬ 
ron, which had sailed from Europe, under the 
command of the marquis d’Antin, with orders 
to assist the Spanish admiral, De Torres, iu 
attacking and distressing the English ships 
and colonies. War was not yet declared be¬ 
tween France and England; therefore hosti¬ 
lities ceased: the English and French com¬ 
manders complimented each other; excused 
themselves mutually, for the mistake which 
bad happened; and parted friends, with a 

considerable loss of men on both sides. 

• 

NATURE OF THE CLIMATE ON THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 

•* 

In the mean tinyc sir Chaloner Ogle arrived 
at Jamaica, where he joined vice-admiral 
Vernon, who now found himself at the head 
of the most formidable fleet and army that 
ever visited those seas, with full power to 
act at discretion. The conjoined squadrons 
consisted of nine and twenty sbipB of the 
line, with almost an equal number of frigates, 
fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, well manned, 
and plentifully supplied with all kinds of pro- 
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visions, stores, and necessaries. The number 
of seamen amounted to fifteen thousand: 
that of the land-forces, including- the Ame¬ 
rican regirilent of four battalions, and a body 
of negroes enlisted at Jamaica, did jiot fall 
short of twelve thousand. Had this arma¬ 
ment been ready to act in the proper season 
of the year, under the conduct of wise, expe¬ 
rienced officers, united in councils, and steadily 
attached to the interest and honour of their 
country, theraziannah, and whole island of 
Cuba, might have beeft easily reduced; the 
whole treasure of the Spanish West Indies 
would have been intercepted; and Spain must 
have been humbled into the most abject sub¬ 
mission. But several unfavourable circum¬ 
stances concurred to frustrate (be hopes of the 
public. The ministry had detained sir Cha- 
loner Ogle at Spithead without any visible 
cause, until the season for action was almost 
exhausted; for, ou the continent of new Spain, 
the periodical rains begin about the end of 
April; and this change in the atmosphere is 
always attended with epidemical distempers 
which render the climate extremely unhealthy; 
besides, the rain is so excessive, that for the 
space of two months no army can keep the 
field. 

ADMIRAL VERNON SAILS. 

Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on 
the ninth day of January ; and admiral Vernon 
did not sail on his intended expedition till 
towards the end of the month. Instead of 
directing his course to the Ilavannah, which 
lay to Jeeward, and might ha\e been reached 
in less than three days, he resolved to heatup 
against the wind to Hispaniola, in order to 
observe the motion of the French squadron, 
commanded by the marquis d'Antin. The 
fifteenth day of February had elapsed before he 
received certain information that the # French 
admiral had sailed for Europe, in great distress, 
for want of men and provisions, which he could 
not procure in the West Indies. Admiral 
Vernon, thus disappointed, called a council of 
war, in which it was determined to proceed for 
Carthagena. The fleet being supplied with woo<J 
and water at Hispaniola, set sail for the conti¬ 
nent of New Spain, and on the fourth of March 
anchored in Playa Grande, to t^e windward of 
Cartliageua. Admiral de Torres had already 
sailed to the Havannah; but Carthagena was 
strongly fortified, and* the garrison reinforced 
by the crews of a small squadron of large ships, 
commanded by don Bias de Leso, an officer of 
experience and reputation. Here the English 
admiral lay inactive till the ninth, when the | 
troops were landed on the island of Tierra! 
Bomba, ne%r the mouth of the harbour, known 
by the name of Boca-chica, or Little-mouth, 
which was surprisingly fortified with castles, 
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batteries, booms, chains cables, and ships of 
war. The British forces erected a battery on 
shore, with which they made a breach in the 
principal fort, while the admiral sent in a 
number of ships to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and co-operate with the endeavoure of the 
army. Lord Aubrey Beauclerc, a gallant 
officer, * who commanded one of these ships, 
was slain on this occasion. The breach being 
deemed practicable, the forces advanced to the 
attack; but the forts and batteries were aban¬ 
doned : the Spanish ships that lay athwart the 
harbour's mouth were destroyed*or taken: the 
passage was opened, and the fleet entered 
without farther opposition. Then the forces 
were reimbarked with the artillery, and landed 
within a mile of Carthagena, where they were 
opposed by about seven hundred Spaniards, 
whom they obliged to retire. The admiral and 
general had contracted a hearty contempt for 
each other, and took all opportunities of ex¬ 
pressing their mutual dislike: far from acting 
vigorously in concert, for the advantage of the 
community, they maintained a mutual reserve, 
and separate cabals; and each proved more 
eager for the disgrace of his rival, than zealous 
for the honour of the nation. 

The general complained that the fleet lay 
idle whiie his troops were harassed and dimi¬ 
nished by bard duty and distemper. The ad¬ 
miral affirmed, that his ships could not lie 
near enough to batter the town of Carthagena: 
he uplsraided the general with inactivity and 
want Sf resolution & attacl? the fort of Saint 
Lazar which commanded the town, and might 
> be taken by scalade. Wentworth, stimulated 
by these reproaches, resolved to try the experi¬ 
ment. His forces marched up to the attack', 
but the guides being slain, thc^r mistook their 
route, and advanced to the strongest part of 
the fortification, where they were moreover 
exposed to the fire of the town. Colonel 
Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was 
mortally wounded: the scaling-ladders were 
found too short: the officers were perplexed 
for want of orders and directions; yet the sol¬ 
diers sustained a severe fire for several hours 
with surprising intrepidity, and at length re¬ 
treated, leaving about six hundred killed or 
wounded on the spot. Their number was now 
so much reduced, that they could no longer 
maintain their footing on shore; besides, the 
rainy season had begun with such violence, 
as rendered it impossible for them to live 
in camp. Thejswere, therefore, reimbarked; 
and all hope of further success immediately 
vanished. The adffiira), however, in order to 
demonstrate the impracticability of taking the 
place by sea, sent in the Gallicia, one of the 
Spanish ships which had been taken at Boca^ 
chica, to cannonade the town, with sixteen 
guns mounted on one side,, like a floating 
battery. This vessel manned by detachments 
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of volunteers from different ships, and com¬ 
manded by captain Hore, was warped into the 
inner harbonr, and moored before day, at a 
considerable distance from the walls, in very 
shallow water. In this position she stood the 
fire of several batteries for some hours, without 
doing or sustaining much damage: then the 
admiral ordered the men to be brought <off in 
boat6, and the cables to be cut; so that she 
drove with the sea-breeze upon a shoal, where 
she was soon filled with water. This exploit 
was absurd, and the inference which the ad¬ 
miral drew froip it altogether fallacious. He 
said it plainly proved, that there was not depth 
of water in the inner harbour, sufficient to 
admit largc t ships near enough to batter the 
town with any prospect of success. This, 
indeed, was the case in that part of the har¬ 
bour to which the Gallicia was conducted ; but 
a little farther to the left, he might have sta¬ 
tioned four or five of his largest ships abreast, 
wjthiu pistol-shot of the walls; and if this step 
had been taken, when the land-forces marched 
’ to tips attack of St. Lazar, in all probability 
the town would have been surrendered. 

EXPEDITION TO CUBA. 

After the rcinibarkat ion of the troops, tbe 
distempers peculiar to tbe climate and season 
began to rage with redoubled fury; and great 
numbers of those who escaped tilt* vengeance 
of the enemy perished h) a more painljil and 
inglorious fate, rfothing fyas heard buf com¬ 
plaints and execrations: the groans of the 
d)ing, Qfid the service for the dead: nothing 
was seen hut objects of woe, and. images of de¬ 
jection. The conductors of this tin fortunate 
expedition, agr&d in nothing hut the expe¬ 
diency of a speedy retreat from this scene of 
misery and disgrace. The fortifications of the 
harbour were demolished, and the fleet returned 
to Jamaica.—The miscarriage of this expe¬ 
dition, which had cost tbe nation an immense 
sum of money, was no sooner known in Eng¬ 
land, than the kingdom was filled with mur¬ 
murs and discontent, and the people weie de¬ 
pressed in proportion to that sanguine hope hy 
which they had been elevated. Admiral Ver¬ 
non, instead of undertaking any enterprise 
which might have retrieved the honour of tbe 
British arms, set sail from Jamaica with the 
forces in July, and anchored at the south-east 
part of Cuba, iu a bay, on which he bestowed 
the appellation of Cumberland harbour. The 
troops were landed, and encamped at the dis¬ 
tance of twenty miles further up the ri er, 
where they remained totally inactive, and sub¬ 
sisted chiefly on salt aud damaged provisioite, 
till the month of November, when, being con¬ 
siderably diminished hy sickness, they were put 
on hoard again, and re-conveyed to Jamaica. 
H* was afterwards reinforced from England 


hy four ships of war, and about three thousand 
soldiers; hut he performed nothing worthy of 
the reputation he had acquired ; and the people 
began to perceive that they had mistaken his 
character^ 

RUPTURE between THE QUEEN OF HUN¬ 
GARY AND THE KING OK PRUSSIA. 

* 

0 

The affairs on the continent of Europe.were 
now more than ever embroiled^ r;a l he king of 
Prussia had demanded of the court of Vienna 
part of Silesia, by virtue of old#treaties of co- 
lraternity, which were either obsolete or an¬ 
nulled ; and promised to assist the queen with 
all his forces, in case she should comply with 
his demand; but this being rejected with dis¬ 
dain, he entered Silesia at the head of an army, 
and prosecuted his conquests with great ra¬ 
pidity. In the meau time, the queen of Hun¬ 
gary was crowned at Presburgh, after having 
signed a capitulation, by which the liberies of 
that kingdom weie confirmed; and the grand 
duke her consort was, at her request, associated 
with her for ten years in the government. At 
the same time the states of Hungary refused to 
receive a memorial from the elector of Ba¬ 
varia. During these transactions, his Prussian 
majesty made his public entrance into Breslau, 
and confirmed all the privileges of the inhabi¬ 
tants. One of his generals surprised the town 
and fortress of Jablunka, oil the confines of 
Hungary; prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
who commanded another army, which formed 
the blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, 
# took the place hy scalade, made the generals 
Wallis and Rcyski prisoners, with a thousand 
men that were in garrison; here, likewise, 
the Vi/,-tor found the military chest, fifty pieces 
of brass cannon, aud a great quantity ol am¬ 
munition. 

The queen of Hungary had solicited the 
maritime powers for assistance, hut found 
them fe'arful and backward. Being obliged, 
therefore, to exert herself with the more 
vigour, she ordered count Neuperg to assemble 
a body of forces, and endeavour to stop the 
progress of the Prussians in Silesia. The two 
armies encouuteied each other in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Neiss, at a village called Molwitz ; 
an^, after an obstinate dispute, the Austrians 
were obliged to retire, with the loss of four 
thousand men killed, wounded, or taken. The 
advantage was dearly purchased hy the king of 
Prussia. His kinsman, .Frederick, margrave of 
Rraudenburgh, and lieutenant-general Schtiy- 
lemberg were killed in the engagement,together 
with a great number of general officers, and 
about twp thousand soldiers. After this action, 
Bricg was sui rendered to the Prussian, and he 
forced the important pass of Fryewalde, which 
was defended hy four thousand Austrian hus¬ 
sars. The English and Dutch ministers, wbp 
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accompanied him in his progress, spared no 
pains to effect an accommodation; but the two 
sovereigns were too much irritated against 
each other to acquiesce in any terms that 
could be proposed. The queen of Hungary 
was incensed to find herself attacked, in the 
day of her distress, hy a prince to whom she 
had ||iven no sort of provocation; and his 
Prussian maiesty charged the court of Vieuita 
with' 1 'ia^n either to assassinate, or carry 
him off* by treachery^ a design which was dis¬ 
owned with expressions of indignation and 
disdain. CAint Neuperg being obliged to 
abandon Silesia, in order to oppose the Ba¬ 
varian arms in Bohemia, the king of Prussia 
sent thither a detachment to join the elector, 
under the command of count Deslau, who, in 
his route, reduced Glatz and Neiss, almost 
without opposition: then his master received 
the homage of the SilcBian states at Breslau, 
and returned to Berlin. In December, the Prus- 
siaiT army wasjlistributed in winter-quarters 
in Moravia, after having taken Olmutz, the 
capital of that pro\ince; and in March his 
Prussian majesty formed a camp of observation 
in the neighbourhood of Magdeburgh. 

• 

A TREATY of NEUTRALITY concluded 
with FRANCE fou HANOVER. 

The elector of Hanover was alarmed at the 
success of the king of Prussia, in apprehension 
that he would become too formidable a neigh¬ 
bour. A scheme was said to have been pro¬ 
posed to the court of Vienna, for attacking 
that prince's electoral dominions, and di\ idiifg 
the conquest; but it never was put in execu¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the troops of Hanover 
were augmented: the auxiliary Danes and 
Hessians in the pay of Great Britain were or¬ 
dered to be in readiness to march ; and a good 
number of British forces encamped and pre¬ 
pared for embarkation. The subsidy of three 
hundred ^thousand pounds, granted hy parlia¬ 
ment, was remitted to the quten of Hungary; 
and every thing seemed to presage the vigorous 
interposition of his Britannic majesty. But in 
a little time after his arrival at Hanover, that 
spirit of action seemed to flag, eveu while her 
Hungarian majesty tottered on the verge of 
ruin. France resolved to seize this opportunity 
of crushing the house of Austria. In order to 
intimidate the elector of Hanover, marcschal 
Mallehois was sent withal numerous army into 
Westphalia; und this expedient proved effec¬ 
tual. A treaty of neutrality was concluded; 
and the king of Great Britain engaged to vote 
for the elector of Bavaria at the ensuing elec¬ 
tion of an emperor. The design of the French 
court was to raise this prince to the imperial 
dignity, and furnish him with such succours as 
should enable him to deprive the queen of 
Hungary of her hereditary dominions. 
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A BODY of FRENCH FORCES JOIN tmc 
ELECTOR of BAVARIA. 

While the French minister at Vienna endea¬ 
voured to amuse the queen with the strongest 
assurances of his master's friendship, a body 
of live and thirty thousand men began their 
march for Germany, in order to joiu the 
elector of Bavaria; another French army was 
assembled upon the Rhine; and the count de 
Belleislebeing provided with large sums of 
money, was sent to negotiate with different 
electors. Having thus secured a majority of* 
voices, he proceeded to Munich, where he pre¬ 
sented the elector of Bavaria with a commis¬ 
sion, appointing him generalissimo of the 
French troops marching to his assistance; and 
now the treaty of Nymphenburgh was con¬ 
cluded* The French king engaged to assist 
the elector with his whole power, towards 
raising him to the imperial throne: the elector 
promised, that after his elevation he would 
never attempt to recover any of the towns or 
provinces of the empire which Franoe hacf 
conquered: that he would in his imperial 
capacity, renounce the barrier-treaty; and 
agree that France should irrevocably retain 
whatever places she should subdue in the 
Austrian Netherlands. The next step of Bel- 
leisle was to negotiate another treaty between 
France and Prussia, importing, that the elec¬ 
tor of Bavaria should possess Bohemia, Upper 
Austria, and tlu^ Tyrolese: that the king of 
PolJhd should be gratified with Moravia and 
Upper Silesia; and that his Prussian majesty 
should retain Lower Silesia, with the town of 
Neiss and fhe county of Glatz. These pre¬ 
cautions being taken, the count de Bellcisle 
repaired to Franckfort, in quality of ambas¬ 
sador and plenipotentiary from France, at the 
imperial diet of election. It was in this city 
that the French king published a declaration, 
signifying, that as the king of Great Britain 
had assembled an army to influence the ap¬ 
proaching election of an emperor, his most 
Christian majesty, as guarantee of the treaty 
of Westphalia, had ordered some troops to 
advance towards the Rhine, with a view to 
maintain the tranquillity of the Germanic 
body, and secure the freedom of the imperial 
election. 

In July, the elector of Bavaria being joined 
by the French forces under mareschat Broglio, 
surprised the imperial city of Passau, upon the 
Danube; ancFentering Upper Austria, at the 
head of seventy ^lousand men, took possession 
of Liutz, where he received the homage of 
the states of that country. Understanding 
that the garrison of Vienna was very nume¬ 
rous, and that count Falfi had assembled thirty 
thousand Hungarians in the neighbourhood of 
this capital, he made no farther progress in 
Austria, but marched into Bohemia, where he 
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was reinforced by a considerable body of Saxons, 
under the command of count Rutowski, natu¬ 
ral son to tbe late king of Poland. By this time 
his Polish majesty had acceded to the treaty of 
Nymphenbourg, and declared war against the 
queen of Hungary, on the most frivolous pre¬ 
tences. The elector of Bavaria advanced to 
Prague, which was taken in the night by sca- 
lade: an achievement in which Maurice count 
of Saxe, another natural son of the king of 
Poland, distinguished himself at tbe head of 
tbe French forces. In December the elector 
•of Bavaria made his public entry into his ca¬ 
pital, where he was proclaimed king of Bohe¬ 
mia, and inaugurated with the usual solemni¬ 
ties ; then he set out for Franckfort, to be 
present at the diet of election. 

At this period the queen of Hungary saw 
herself abandoned by all her allies, and seem¬ 
ingly devoted to destruction. She was not, 
however, forsaken by her courage; nor desti¬ 
tute of good officers, and an able ministry. 
She retired to Presburgh, and in a pathetic 
Latin speech to the states, expressed her con¬ 
fidence in the loyalty and valour of her Hun¬ 
garian subjects. The nobility of that kingdom, 
touched with her presence and distress, assured 
her, unanimously, that they would sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes in her defence. The 
ban being raised, that brave people crowded to 
her standard; and the diet expressed their 
sentiments against her enemy by a public 
edict, excluding for ewer the electoral houfe of 
Bavaria from the succession to the ciowfi of 
Hungary; yet, without the subsidy she re¬ 
ceived frotfi Great Britain, their courage and 
attachment would have proved ‘ineffectual. 
By this supply s^e was enabled to pay her 
army, erect magazines, complete her warlike 
preparations, and put her strong places in a 
posture of defence. In December, her gene¬ 
rals, Berenclau 'and Mentzel, defeated count 
Thoring, who commanded eight thousand 
men, at the pass of Soardingen, and opening 
their way into Bavaria, laid the whole country 
under contribution; while count Khevenhuller 
retook the city of Lintz, and drove the French 
troops out of Austria. The grand seignor as¬ 
sured tbe queen of Hungary, that far from 
taking advantage of her troubles, he should 
seize all opportunities to convince her of his 
friendship; the pope permitted her to levy a 
tenth on the revenues of the clergy within her 
dominions; and even to use all the dhurch- 
plate for the support of the war* 

WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SWEDEP^. 

As the czarina expressed an inclination to 
assist this unfortunate princess, the French 
court resolved to find her employment in an¬ 
other quarter. They had already gained over 
to their interest count Gyllenburgh, prime 


minister and president of the chancery In 
Sweden. A dispute happening between him 
and Mr. Burnaby, the British resident at 
Stockholm, some warm altercation passed: 
Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and pub¬ 
lished a memorial in his own vindication; on 
the other hand, the king of Sweden justified 
his conduct in a rescript sent to all the fffeign 
ministers. The king of Great Britain had 
proposed a subsidy-treaty to Sv yei fow/ whfch, 
from the influence of fyench councils, was 
rejected. The Swedes having assembled a 
numerous army in Finland, and equipped a 
large squadron of ships, declared war against 
Russia, upon the most trifling pretences; and 
the fleet putting to sea, commenced hostilities 
by blocking up the Russian ports in Livonia. 
A body of eleven thousand Swedes commanded 
by general Wrangle, having advanced to Will- 
menstrand, were, in August, attacked and 
defeated by general at the head of 

thirty thousand Russians. Count Lewenhaup, 
who commanded the main army of the Swedes, 
resolved to take vengeance for this disgrace, 
after the Russian troops had retired into winter- 
quarters. In December he marched towards 
Wybourg; hut receiving letters from the prince 
of Hesse-Hombourg and the marquis de la 
Chetardie, the French ambassador at Peters¬ 
burg!), informing him of the surprising revo¬ 
lution which had just happened in Russia, and 
proposing a suspension of hostilities, he re¬ 
treated with his army, in order to wait for 
further instructions; and the two courts agreed 
to a cessation of arms for three months. 

REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 

« 

The Russians had been for some time dis¬ 
contented with their government. The late 
czarina was influenced chiefly by German coun¬ 
cils, and employed a great number of foreign¬ 
ers in her service. These causes of discontent 
produced factions and conspiracies ; ajid when 
they were discovered, the empress treated 
the authors of them with such severity as in¬ 
creased the general disaffection. Besides, they 
were displeased at the manner in which she 
had settled the succession. The prince of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh Bevern, father to the 
young czar, was not at all agreeable to the 
Rus^m nobility, and his consort, the princess 
Anne of Mecklenburgh, having assumed the 
reins of government* during her son's mi¬ 
nority, seemed to follow the maxims^f her 
aunt, the late czarina. The Russian grandees 
and generals, therefore, turned their eyes upon 
the princess Elizabeth, who was daughter of 
Peter the Great, and the darling of the em¬ 
pire. The French ambassador gladly con¬ 
curred in a project for deposing a princess 
who was well affected to the house of Austria. 
General Lasci approved of the design, which 
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was chiefly conducted by the prince of Hesse- ceasing. This national spirit, joined to the 
Hombourg, who, in the reigns of the empress remonstrances and requisitions made by the 
Cathariue and Peter II. had been generalissimo courts of Vienna and London, obliged the 
of the Russian army. The good-will and con- states to issue orders for an augmentation of 
currence of the troops being secure, two re- their forces: but these were executed so 
giments of guards took possession of all the slowly, that neither France nor Prussia had 
avenues of the imperial palace at Petersburg!), much cause to take umbrage at their prepar- 
The princess Elizabeth, putting herself at the ations. In Italy the king of Sardinia declared 
nead of one thousand men, on the fifth day of for the house of Austria: the republic of Ge- 
n "-hfj entered the winter palace, where the noa was deeply engaged in the French interest: 


princess of Mdnrienburgh and the infant czar 
resided. She advanced into the chamber where 
the princess and her consort lay, and desired 
them to rise, and quit the palace, adding that 
their persons were safe; aud that they could 
not justly blame her for asserting her right. 
At the same time, the counts Ostennan, Golof- 
hairkin, Mingden,and Munich were arrested; 
their papers and effects were seized, and their 
persons conveyed to Schlisselbourgh, a for¬ 
tress on the Neva. Early in the morning the 
sexifte assembling, declared all that had passed 
since the reign of Peter II. to be usurpation; 
and that the imperial dignity belonged of right 
to the princess Elizabeth: she was imme¬ 
diately proclaimed empress of all the Russias, 
and recognized # by the army in Finland. She 
forthwith published a general act of indemnity: 
she created the prince of Hesse-Hombourg, 
generalissimo of her armies; she restored the 
Dolgorucky family to their honours and estates: 
she recalled and rewarded all those who had 
been banished for favouring her pretensions: 
she mitigated the exile of the duke of Cour- 
land, by indulging him with a maintenance 
Snore suitable to his rank: she released gene¬ 
ral Wrangle, count Wasaburgh, and the other 
Swedish officers, who had been taken at the 
battle of Willmenstrand: and the princess 
Anne of Mecklenburgh, with her consort and 
children, were sent under a strong guard to 
Riga, the capital of Livonia. 

Amidst these tempests of war and revolution, 
the states-general wisely determined to pre¬ 
serve their own tranquillity. It was, doubt¬ 
less, their interest to avoid the dangers and 
expense of a war, and to profit by that stag¬ 
nation of commerce which would necessarily 
happen among their neighbours that were»at 
open enmity with each other: besides, they 
were over-awed by the declarations of* the 
French monarch on one side; by the power, ac¬ 
tivity, and pretensions of his Prussian majesty 
on the other; and they dreaded the prospect 
of a stadtholder at 'the bead of their army. 
These dt least were the sentiments of many 
Dutch patriots, reinforced by others that acted 
under French influence. But the prince of 
Orange numbered among his partisans and ad¬ 
herents many persons of dignity and credit in 
the commonwealth: he was adored by the 
populace, who loudly exclaimed against their 
governors, and clamoured for a war, without 


the pope, the Venetians, and the dukedom of 
Tuscany were neutral: the king of Naples 
resolved to support the claiuf of his family to ' 
the Austrian dominions in Italy, and began to 
make preparations accordingly. His mother, 
the queen of Spain, had formed a plan for 
erecting these dominions into a monarchy for 
her secoud son don Philip; and a body of fif¬ 
teen thousand men being embarked at Barce¬ 
lona, were transported to Orbitello, under the 
convoy of the united squadrons of France and 
Spain. While admiral Haddock, with twelve 
ships of the line, lay at anchor in the bay of 
Gibraltar, the Spanish fleet passed the straits* 
in the night, and was joined by the French 
squadron from Toulon. The British admiral 
sailing from Gibraltar, fell in with them in a 
few days, and found both squadrons drawn up 
in line of battle. As he bore down upon the 
Spanish fleet, the French admiral sent a flag 
of truce, to inform him that as the French and 
Spaniards were engaged in a joint-expedition, 
he should be obliged to a<£ in concert with his 
master's allies. This interposition prevented 
an engagement. The combined fleets amount¬ 
ing to double the number of th£ English 
squadron* admiral Haddock was obliged to 
desist; and proceeded to Port-M*hon, leav'pg 
the enemy to prosecute their voyage without 
molestation. The people of England were in¬ 
censed at this transaction, and did not scruple 
to affirm, that the hands of the British admiral 
were tied up by the neutrality of Hanover . 1 

INACTIVITY OF THE NAVAL *POWER 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The court of Madrid seemed to have shaken 
off that indolence and phlegm which had for¬ 
merly disgraced the councils of Spain. They 
no sooner learned the destination of commo¬ 
dore Anson, who had sailed from Spithead in 
the course of the preceding year, than they 
sent den Pizzaro with a more powerful 
squadron upoif the same voyage, to defeat hia 
design. He accordingly steered the same 
course, and actually fell in with one or two 
ships of the British armament, near the struts 
of Magellan ; but he could not weather a long 
and furious tempest, through which Mr. Anson 
proceeded into the South-Sea. One of the 
Spanish ships perished at sea: another was 
wrecked on the coast of Brazil: and Pizzaro bore 
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away for the Rio de la Plata, where he arrived 
with the three remaining ships, in a shattered 
condition, after having lost twelve hundred men 
by sickness and famine. The Spaniards exerted 
the same vigilance and activity in Europe. 
Their privateers were so industrious and sue* 
cessful, that in the beginning of this year they 
had taken, since the commencement of the 
war, four hundred and seven ships belonging 
to the subjects of Great Britain, valued at 
near four millions of piastres. The traders 
had, therefore, too much cause to complain, 
• considering the ^formidable fleets which were 
maintained for the protection of commerce. 
In the course of the summer, sir John Norris 
had twice sailed towards the coast of Spain, 
at the head of a powerful squadron, without 
taking any effectual step foi annoying the 
enemy, as if the sole intention of the ministry 
had been to expose the nation to the ridicule 
and contempt of its enemies. The inactivity 
of the British arms appears the more inex¬ 
cusable, when we consider the great arma- 
* ment& which had been prepared. The land- 
forces of Great Britain, exclusive of the Danish 
and Hessian auxiliaries, amounted to sixty 
thousand men; and the fleet consisted of 
above one hundred ships of war, manned by 
fifty-four thousand sailors. 

The general discontent of the people had a 
manifest influence upon the election of mem¬ 
bers for the uew parliament, which produced 
one of the most violent contests between the 
two parties which had happened since the 
revolution. All the adherents of the prince 
of Walesa concurred with the country party, 
in opposition to the minister; and'the duke of 
Arjjyle exerted himself so successfully among 
the shires and boroughs of Scotland, that the 
paitisaus of the ministry could not secure six 
members out of the whole number returned 
from North Britain. They were, however, much 
more fortunate in the election of the sixteen 
peers, who were chosen literally according to 
the list transmitted from court. Instructions 
were delivered by the constituents to a great 
number of members returned for cities and 
counties, exhorting and requiring them to op¬ 
pose a standing army in time of peace: to vote 
for the mitigation of excise laws; for the re¬ 
peal of septennial parliaments; and for the 
limitation of placemen in the house of com¬ 
mons. They, likewise, insisted upon their 
examining into the particulars ef th« public 
expense, and endeavouring redress the 
grievances of the nation. Obstinate struggles 
were maintained iu all parts of the united 
kingdoms with uncommon ardour and perse¬ 
verance ; and such a national spirit of oppo¬ 
sition prevailed, that, notwithstanding the 
whole weight of ministerial influence, the 
contrary interest seemed to preponderate in 
the new parliament. 


REMARKABLE MOTION IN THE COM¬ 
MONS BY LORD SOMERSET. 

The king returned to England in the month 
of October; and on the first day of December 
the session was opened. Mr. Onslow being re¬ 
chosen speaker was approved of by his ma¬ 
jesty, who spoke in the usual style to both 
houses. He observed, that the former parlia¬ 
ment had formed the strongest in 

favour of the queen of Hungup for the main¬ 
tenance of the pragmatic sanction; for the 
preservation of the balance of power, and the 
peace and liberties of Europe; and that if the 
other powers which were under the like en¬ 
gagements with him had answerd the just ex¬ 
pectations so solemnly given, the support of 
the common cause would have been attended 
with less difficulty. He said, he had endea¬ 
voured, by the most proper and early applica¬ 
tions, to induce other powere that were united 
with him by the ties of common interest to 
concert such measures as so important and 
critical a conjuncture required : that where an 
accommodation seemed necessary, he had la¬ 
boured to reconcile princes whose union would 
have been the most effectual n\eans to pre.vent 
the mischiefs which had happened, and the 
best security for the interest and safety of the 
whole. He owned his endeavours had not hi¬ 
therto produced the desired effect: though he 
was not without hope, that a just sense of ap¬ 
proaching danger would give a more favour¬ 
able turn to the councils of other nations. He 
represented the necessity of putting the king¬ 
dom in such a posture of defence as would 
enable him to improve all opportunities of 
maintaining the liberties of Europe, and de¬ 
feat any attempts that should be made against 
him and his dominions; and he recommended 
unanimity, vigour, and despatch. The house 
of commons having appointed their several 
committees, the speaker reported the king’s 
speech; and Mr. Herbert moved for an address 
of thanks, including an approbation of the 
means by which the war had been prosecuted. 
The motion being seconded by Mr. Trevor, 
lord Noel Somerset stood up and moved, that 
th? house would in their address desire his 
majesty not to engage these kingdoms in a 
war-for the preservation of his foreign domi¬ 
nions. He was supported by that incorruptible 
patriot, Mr. Shippen, who 1 * declared he was 
neither ashamed nor afraid to affirm, that 
thirty years had made no‘change in any of his 
political opinions. He said he was grown old 
in the house of commons; that time had veri¬ 
fied the predictions he had formerly uttered; 
and that he had seen bis conjectures ripened 
into knowledge. “ If my country (added he) 
has been so unfortunate as once more to com¬ 
mit her interest to men who propose to them¬ 
selves no advantage from their trust hut that 
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of selling it, I may, perhaps, fall once more 
under censure for declaring my opinion, and 
be once more treated as a criminal, for assert¬ 
ing what they who punish me caunot deny; 
for maintaining that Hanoverian fhaxims are 
inconsistent with the happiness of this nation ; 
arid for preserving the caution so strongly in¬ 
culcated by those patriots who framed the Act 
of Settlement, and conferred upon the present 
royaTUlMy Jjjeir title to the throne.” He 
particularized the instances in which the mi¬ 
nistry had afted in diametrical opposition 1o 
that necessary constitution; and he insisted 
on the necessity of taking some step to remove 
the apprehensions of the people, who began to 
think themselves in danger of being sacrificed 
to the security of foreign dominions. Mr. Gib¬ 
bon, who spoke on the same side of the ques¬ 
tion, expatiated upon the absurdity of return¬ 
ing thanks for the prosecution of a war which 
ha<J been egregiously mismanaged. 44 What! 
(said he) are our th?nks to be solemnly re¬ 
turned for defeats, cfisgracc, and losses, the 
ruin of our merchants, the imprisonment of 
our sailors, idle shows of armaments, and use¬ 
less expenses?” Sir Robert Walpole having 
made a short speech in defence of the first mo¬ 
tion for an address, was answered hv Mr. Pul- 
teney, who seemed to be animated with a 
double proportion of patriot indignation. He 
asserted, that from a review of that minister's 
conduct since the beginning of the dispute 
with Spain, it would appear that he had been 
guilty not only of single errors, but of deli¬ 
berate treachery: that he had alwu}& co¬ 
operated with the enemies of his country, and 
sacrificed to his private interest the happiness 
and honour of the British nation. He then 
entered into a detail of that conduct aguinst 
which lie had so often declaimed; and being 
transported by an over-heated imagination, 
accused him of personal attachment and af¬ 
fection to the enemies of the kingdom. A 
charge that was doubtless the result of exag¬ 
gerated animosity, and served only to invali¬ 
date the other articles of imputation that were 
much better founded. His objections were 
overruled; and the address, as at first pro¬ 
posed, was presented to his majesty. • 

THE COUNTRY PARTY OBTAIN A*MA- 
JORITY fcN THE COMMONS. .. 

Tins small advantage®however, the minister 
did not consider as a proof of his having ascer¬ 
tained an undoubted majority in the house of 
commons. There was a great number of dis¬ 
puted elections; and the discussion of these 
was the point on which the people had turned 
their eyes, as the criterion of the minister’s 
power and credit. In the first which was 
heard at the bar of the house, he carried his 
point by a majority of six only; and this he 


looked upon as a defeat rather than a victor}': 
His enemies exulted in their strength ; as they 
knew they should be joined, in matters of 
importance, by several members who voted 
against them on this occasion. The incon¬ 
siderable majority that appeared on the side 
of the administration plainly proved that 
the influence of the minister was greatly di¬ 
minished, and seemed to prognosticate his 
further decline. This consideration iuduced 
some individuals to declare against him a9 
a setting sun, from whose beams they could 
expect no further warmth, fiis adherents be- ’ 
gan to tremble; and he himself bad occasion 
for all his art and equanimity. The court- 
interest was not sufficient to support the elec¬ 
tion of their own members for Westminster. 
The high-baliff had been guilty of some illegal 
practices at the poll; and three justices of the 
peace had, on pretence of preventing riots, 
sent for a military force to over-awe the elec¬ 
tion. A petition presented by the electors of 
Westminster was taken into consideration by^ 
the house; and the election was declared void 
hy a majority of four voices. The high-bailiff 
was taken into custody: the officer who or¬ 
dered the soldiers to march, and the three 
justices who signed the letter, in consequence 
of which he acted, were reprimanded on their 
knees at the bar of the house. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE CREATED EARL 
# Of OKFORD. 

Tiie country party maintained the advan¬ 
tage they had gained in deciding ujJbn several 
other controverted elections; and sir Robert 
Walpole tottered on the brjnk* of ruin. He 
knew that the majority of a single vote would 
at any time commit him prisoner to the Tower, 
should ever the motion be made: and he saw 
that his safety could be effected by no other 
expedient hut that of dividing the opposition. 
Towards the accomplishment of this purpose 
he employed all his credit and dexterity. His 
emissaries did not fail to tamper with those 
members of the opposite party who were the 
most likely to be converted by their argu¬ 
ments. A message was sent by the bishop of 
Oxford to the prince of Wales, importing. 
That if his royal highness would write a letter 
of condescension to the king, he and all his 
counsellors should be taken into favour; that 
fifty tHbusand pounds should be added to his 
revenue; fouftimes that sum be disbursed im¬ 
mediately for tKj payment of his debts; and 
suitable provision be made in due time for 
all his followers. The prince declined this 
proposal. He declared that he would accept 
no such conditions while 6ir Robert Walpole 
continued to direct the public affairs: that 
he looked upon him as a bar between bis 
majesty and the affections of his people; as 
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the author of the optional grievances both at 
home and abroad} and as the sole cause of 
that contempt which Great Britain had in¬ 
curred in ail the courtB of Europe. His 
royal highness was now chief of this formid¬ 
able party, revered by the whole nation—a 
party which had gained the ascendaucy in 
the house of commons: which professed to act 
upon the principles of public virtue; which 
demanded the fall of an odious minister, as a 
sacrifice due to an injured people; and declared 
that no temptation could shake their virtue; 
* that no art could dissolve the cement by which 
they were united. Sir Robert Walpole, though 
repulsed in his attempt upon the prince of 
Wales, was more successful in his other endea¬ 
vours. He resolved to try his strength once 
more in the house of commons, in another dis¬ 
puted election; and bad the mortification to 
see the majority augmented to sixteen voices. 
He declared he would never more sit in that 
bouse; and next day, which was the third of 
February, the king adjourned both houses of 
parliament to the eighteenth day of the same 
month. In this interim sir Robert Walpole 
was created earl of Orford, and resigned all his 
employments. 

CHANGE IN THE MINISTRY. 

At no lime of his life did he acquit himself 
with such prudential policy as he now dis¬ 
played. He found means to separate the ^arts 
that composed the opposition, and to transfer 
the popular odium from himself to those who 
had professed* themselves his keenest adversa¬ 
ries* The country-party consisted of the tories, 
reinforced by t discontented whigs, who had 
either been disappointed in their own ambi¬ 
tious views, or felt for the distresses of their 
country, occasioned by a weak and worthless 
administration. The old patriots, and the 
whigs whom they bad joined, acted upon very 
different, and, indeed, upon opposite principles 
of government; and, therefore, they were 
united only by the ties of convenience. A coa¬ 
lition was projected between the discontented 
whigs, and those of the same denomination 
who acted in the ministry. Some were grati¬ 
fied with titles and offices; and all were as¬ 
sured, that in the management of affairs a new 
system would be adopted, according to the 
plan they themselves should propose. The 
court required nothing of them, but mat the 
earl of Orford should escape with impunity. 
His place of chancellor of tfoe exchequer was 
bestowed upon Mr. Sandys, who was likewise 
appointed a lord of the treasury: and the earl 
of Wilmington succeeded bim as first commis- 
sinner of that board. Lord Harrington being 
dignified with the title of earl, was declared 
president of the council: and in bis room lord 
t'artcret became secretary of state. The duke 


of Argyle was made master-general of the 
ordnance, colonel of bis majesty’s royal regi¬ 
ment of horse guards, field-marshal and com¬ 
mander in chief of all the forces in South* 
Britain; bfur, finding himself disappointed in 
his expectations of the coalition, he, in less 
than a month, renounced all these employ¬ 
ments. The marquis of Twcedale was appointed 
secretary of state' for Scotland, a post which 
had been long suppressed: PfittlHSey was 

sworn of the privy-council, and afterwards 
created earl of Bath. The earl of Winchehca 
and Nottingham was preferred to the head of 
the admiralty, in the room of sir Charles 
Wager; aud, after the resignation of the duke 
of Argyle, the earl of Stair was appointed 
field-marshal of all his majesty’s forces, as well 
as ambassador-extraordinary to the* states- 
general. On the seventeenth day of February 
the prince of Wales, attended by a numerous 
retinue of bis adherents, waited on his majqpty, 
who received him graciously, and ordered his 
guards to be restored. Lord Carteret and 
Mr. Sandys were the first who embraced the 
offers of the court, without the consent or pri¬ 
vity of any other leaders in the opposition, 
except that of Mr. Pulteney;' but they de¬ 
clared to their friends, they would still proceed 
upon patriot principles; that they would con¬ 
cur in promoting an enquiry into past mea¬ 
sures ; and in enacting necessary laws to 
secure the constitution from the practices of 
corruption. These professions were believed, 
not only by their old coadjutors in the house 
of commons, but also by the nation in general. 
The reconciliation between the king and the 
prince of Wales, together with the change in 
the ministry, were celebrated with public 
rejoicings all over the kingdom; and imme¬ 
diately after the adjournment nothing but 
concord appeared in the bouse of commons. 

ENQUIRY into the ADMINISTRATION 
of SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

But this harmony was of short duration. It 
soon appeared, that those who had declaimed 
the loudest for the liberties of their couutry 
had been actuated solely by the most sordid, 
and even the most ridiculous motives of self- 
interest. Jealousy and mutual distrust ensued 
between them and their forjper confederates. 
The nation complained, that, instead of a total 
change of men and measures, they saw the 
old ministry strengthened by this coalition; 
and the same interest in parliament predomi¬ 
nating with redoubled influence. They branded 
the new converts as apostates and betrayers of 
their countiy; and in the transports of tbeir 
indignation, they entirely overlooked the old 
object of their resentment. That a nobleman 
of pliant principles, narrow fortune, and un* 
bounded ambition, should forsake bis party for 
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the blandishments of affluence, power, and 
authority, will not appear strange to any per¬ 
son acquainted with the human heart; but the 
sensible part of mankind will always reflect 
with amazement upon the conduct of a man, 
who seeing himself idolized by his fellow-citi¬ 
zens, as the first and firmest patriot in the king¬ 
dom, as one of the most shining ornaments of 
his country, could give up ^all bis popularity, 
ahTlttiwa^he contempt or detestation of man¬ 
kind, for th^taetghed consideration of an 
empty title, without office, influence, or the 
least substantial appendage. One cannot, 
without an emotion of grief, contemplate such 
an instance of infatuation—-one cannot but 
lament, that such glory should have been so 
weakly forfeited: that such talents should 
have been lost to the cause of liberty and virtue. 
Doubtless he flattered himself with the hope 
of one day directing the councils of his sove¬ 
reign ; but this was never accomplished, and 
he remained a solitary monument of blasted 
ambition. Before the change in the ministry, 
Mr. Pulteney moved, that the several paper* 
relating to the conduct of the war, which had 
been laid before the house, should be referred 
to a select committee, who should examine 
strictly into the particulars, and make a report 
to the house of their remarks and objections. 
The motion introduced u debate; but, upon a 
division, was rejected by a majority of three 
voices. Petitions having been presented by the 
merchants of London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and almost all the trading towns in 
the kingdom, complaining of the losses they 
had sustained by the bad conduct of the wrfr, 
the bouse resolved itself into a committee, to 
deliberate on these remonstrances. The arti¬ 
cles of the London petition were expfained by 
Mr. Glover, an emiuent merchant of that city. 
Six days were spent in perusing papers and 
examining witnesses: then the same gentle¬ 
man summed up the evidence,* and in a 
pathetic speech endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that the commerce of Great Britain had been 
exposed to the insults and rapine of the Spa¬ 
niards, not by inattention or accident, but by 
one uniform and continued design. This en¬ 
quiry being resumed after ibe adjournment, 
copies of instructions to admirals and captains 
of cruising ships were laid before the hbuse: 
the commons passed several resolutions, # ijpon 
which a bill wafc v prepared for the better pro¬ 
tecting and securing thC trade and navigation 
of the kingdom. It made its way through the 
lower house; but was thrown out by the lords. 
The pension-bill was revived, and sent up to 
the peers, where it was again rejected, lord 
Carteret voting against that very measure 
which he had so lately endeavoured to promote, 
On the ninth day of March, lord Limerick 
made a motion for appointing a committee to 
enquire into the conduct of affairs for the last 


twenty years : be was umonded by sir John 
St. Aubyn, and supportec^y Mr. Velters Corn¬ 
wall, Mr. Phillips, Mr. W. Pitt, and lord Per- 
cival, the new member for Westminster, who 
had already signalized himself hy his eloquence 
and capacity. The motion was opposed by sir 
Charles Wager, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Henty 
Fox, surveyor-general to his majesty's works, 
and brother to lord llchester. Though the 
opposition was faint and frivolous, the pro¬ 
posal was rejected by a majority of two 
voices. 

1742. Lord Limerick, not* yet discouraged, 
made a motion, on the twenty-third day of 
March, for an enquiry into the conduct of 
Robert earl of Orford for the last ten years of 
his administration; and, after a sharp debate, 
it was carried in the affirmative. The bouse 
resolved to choose a secret committee by baL 
lot; and in the mean time presented an address 
to the king, assuring him of their fidelity, zeal, 
and affection. 

Sir Robert Godschail having moved for leavt* 
to bring in a bill to repeal the act for septennial 
parliaments, he was seconded by sir John Bar¬ 
nard; but warmly opposed by Mr. Pulteney 
and Mr. Sandys; and the question passed in 
the negative. The committee of secrecy be¬ 
ing chosen, began to examine evidence, and 
Mr. Paxton, solicitor to the treasury, refusing 
to answer such questions as were put to him, 
lord Limerick, chairman of the committee, 
contained to thf bouse of his obstinacy. He 
was’first taken into custody; and still persist¬ 
ing in his refusal, committed to Newgate. 
Then hil lordship moved, that leav£ should be 
given touring in a bill for indemnifying f evi¬ 
dence against the earl of ; and it pas 

actually prepared hy a decision of the majority. 
In the house of lords it was vigorously opposed 
by lord Carteret, and as strenuously supported 
by the duke of Argyie; but fell upon a di¬ 
vision, by the weight of superior numbers. 
Those members in the house of commons who 
heartily wished that the enquiry might be pro¬ 
secuted were extremely incensed at the fate of 
this bill. A committee was appointed to search 
the journals of the lords for precedents: their 
report being read, lord Strange, son to the 
earl of Derby, moved for a resolution, 41 That 
the lords refusing to concur with the commons 
of Great Britain, in an indemnification neces¬ 
sary to the effectual carrying on the enquiry, 
now depending in parliament, is an obstruc¬ 
tion to justice, and may prove fatal to the 
liberties of this yatiou.”—This motion, which 
was seconded by lord Quarendon, son of the 
earl of Lichfield, gave rise to a warm debate ; 
and Mr. Sandys declaimed against it, as a step 
that would bring on an immediate dissolution 
of the present form of government. It is 
really amazing to see with what effrontery 
some men can shift their nrjutims, and openly 
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contradict the whoWenor of their former con¬ 
duct. Mr. Sandy* aid not pass uncensured: 
he sustained some severe sarcasms on his apos¬ 
tasy from sir John Hinde Cotton, who refuted 
all, his otyeotions: nevertheless, the motion 
passed in the negative. Notwithstanding this 
great obstruction, purposely thrown in the way 
of the enquiry, the secret committee discovered 
many flagrant instances of fraud and corruption 
in which the carl of Orford had been concerned. 
It appeared, that he had granted fraudulent 
contracts for paying the troops in the West- 
4 Indies: that he “had employed iniquitous arts 
to influence elections : that for secret service, 
during the last ten years, he had touched one 
million four hundred fifty-three thousand four 
hundred pounds of public money: that above 
fifty thousand pounds of thi- sum had been 
paid to authors and printers of newspapers 
and political tracts written in defence of the 
ministry: that on the very day which pre¬ 
ceded his resignation, he had signed orders 
on the civil-list revenues for above thirty 
thousand pounds: but as the cash remaining 
in the exchequer did not much exceed fourteen 
tbousaud pounds, he had raised the remain¬ 
ing part of the thirty thousand, by pawning 
the orders to a banker. The committee 
proceeded to make further progress in their 
scrutiny, and had almost prepared a third re- | 
port, when they were interrupted by the pro¬ 
rogation of parliament. 

The ministry finding it |Was necessaify to 
take some step for conciliating the affection 
of the people, gave way to a bill for exclud¬ 
ing certafti officers from seats in the 4 house of 
commons. They passed another* f«r encou¬ 
raging the linei}. manufacture; a third for 
regulating the trade of the plantations; and 
a fourth to prevent the marriage of lunatics. 
They voted forty thousand seamen, and sixty- 
two thousand five hundred laudmen for the 
service of the current year. They provided for 
the subsidies to Denmark and Hesse-Cassel, 
and voted five hundred thousand pounds to 
the queen of Hungary. The expense of the 
year amounted to near six millions, raised by 
the land-tax at four shillings in the pound, by 
th,e malt-tax, by one million from the sink¬ 
ing-fund, by annuities granted upon it for 
eight hundred thousand pounds, and a loan 
of one million six hundred thousand pounds 
from the bank. In the month of July, John 
lord Gower was appointed keeper 4 'of his 
'majesty's privy-seal: Allen tord Bathurst 
was made captain of the ^and of pension¬ 
ers ; and on the fifteenth day of the month, 
Mr. Pulteney took his seat in the house^ of 
peers as earl of Bath. The kiug closed the 
session in the usual way, after having given 
Ihem to understand, that a treaty of peace 
was concluded between the queen of Hungary 
and the king of Prussia, under bis mediation j 


and that the late successes of the Austrian 
arms were in a great measure owing to the 
generous assistance afforded by the British 
nation. 

THE ELECTOR OF BAVARIA CHOSEN 
EMPEROR. 

By" this time gr6at changes had happened in 
the affairs of the continent. Tttf^-steVTTOr of 
Bavaria was chosen emjyrot^f Germany at 
Franckfort on the Maine, and crowned by the 
name of Charles yil. on the twelfth day of 
February. Thither the imperial diet was 
removed from Ratisbon: they confirmed hia 
election, and indulged him with a subsidy of 
fifty Roman months, amounting to about two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. In the 
mean time, the Austrian general, Kheven- 
huller, ravaged his electorate, and made him¬ 
self master of Munich, the capital of Bavaria; 
he likewise laid part of the palatinate under 
contribution, in resentment for that elector’s 
having sent a body of his troops to reinforce 
the imperial army. In March, count Saxe, 
with a detachment of French and Bavarians, 
reduced Egra; and the Austrians were obliged 
to evacuate Bavaria, though they afterwards 
returned. Khevenhuller took post in the 
neighbourhood of Passau, and detached ge¬ 
neral Bcmclau to Dinglesing on the Jscr, 
to observe the motions of the enemy, who 
were now become extremely formidable. In 
May, a detachment of French and Bavarians 
advanced to the castle of Hilkersbergh on the 
Danube, with a view to take possession of a 
bridge over the river: the Austrian garrison 
immediately marched out to give them battle, 
and a severe action ensued, ill which the im¬ 
perialists were defeated. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA GAINS THE 
BATTLE AT CZASLAW. 

In the beginning of the year the queen 
of Hungaiy had assembled two considerable 
armies in Moravia and Bohemia. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, at the head of fifty thou¬ 
sand men, advanced against the Saxons and 
Prussians, who thought proper to retire with 
precipitation from Moravia, which they had 
invited. Then the prince took the route to 
Bohemia; and marshal Brogho, who com¬ 
manded the French forces in that country, 
must have fallen a sacrifice, had not the king 
of Prussia received a strong reinforcement, 
and entered that kingdom before his allies 
could be attacked. The two armies advanced 
towards each other; and on the seventeenth 
of May, joined battle at Czaslaw, where the 
Austrians at first gained a manifest advantage, 
and penetrated as far as the Prussian bag¬ 
gage : then the irregulars began to plunder so 
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eagerly, that they neglected every other con¬ 
sideration. The Prussian infantry took this 
opportunity to rally: the battle was renewed, 
and, after a very obstinate contest, the victory 
was snatched out of the hands of thefAustrians, 
who were obliged to retire, with the loss of five 
thousand men killed, and twelve hundred 
taken by the enemy. The Prussians paid dear 
for the. honour of remaining on the field of 
from the circumstances of this 
actiou, the king'is ^pid to have conceived a 
disgust to the war. When the Austrians made 
such progress ni the beginning of the engage¬ 
ment* he rode off with great expedition, until 
he was recalled by a message from his general, 
the count de Schwerin, assuring his majesty 
that there was no danger of a defeat. Im¬ 
mediately after this battle, he discovered an 
inclination to accommodate all differences with 
the queen of Hungary. The earl of llvndford, 
ambassador from the court of Great Britain, 
who accompanied him in this campaign, and 
was vested with full powers by her Hun¬ 
garian majesty, did not fail to cultivate tins 
favourable disposition: and on the first day of 
June, a treaty of peace between the two powers 
was concluded fit Breslau. The queen tjpded 
to his Prussian majesty the Upper and Lower 
Silesia, with the. county of Glatz in Bohemia; 
and be charged himself with the payment of 
the sum lent by the merchants of London to 
the late emperor* on the Silesian revenues. 
He likewise engaged to observe a strict neu¬ 
trality during the war, .and to withdraw his 
forces from Bohemia in fifteen days after tin; 
ratification of the treaty, in which were 
comprehended the king of Great Britain elec¬ 
tor of Hanover, the czarina, the king <\J lieu- 
mark, the states-gencral, the hnu*c of YVolf- 
cnbuttle, and the king of Poland elector of 
Saxony, on ceitain conditions, which were ac¬ 
cepted. 

The king of Prussia recalled his troops; 
while marcschal Broglio, who commanded the 
French auxiliaries in that kingdom, and the 
count de Belleislc* abandoned their magazines 
and baggage, and retired with precipitation 
under the cannon of Prague. There thev 
intrenched themselves ill an advantageous 
situation; and prince Charles being joined 
by the other body of Austrians, under prince 
Lobkowitz, encamped in sight of them/6n 
the hills of Gtrinsnitz. # The grand duke of 
Tuscany arrived in the Austrian army, of which 
he took the commatid; and the French gene¬ 
rals offered to surrender Prague, Egra, and all 
the other places they possessed in Bohemia, 
provided they might be allowed to march off 
with their arms, artillery, and baggage. The 
proposal was rejected, and Prague invested on 
all sides about the end of July. Though the 
operations of the siege were carried on in an 
awkward and slovenly manner, the place was 


so effectually blocked up, that famine must 
have compelled the French to surrender at 
discretion, had not very extraordinary efforts 
been made for their relief. The emperor had 
I'made advances to the queen of Hungary. He 
promised that the French forces should quit 
Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and he 
offered to renounce all pretensions to the king¬ 
dom of Bohemia, on condition that the Aus¬ 
trians would restore Bavaria: hut these condi¬ 
tions were declined by the court of Vienna. 
The king of France was no sooner apprized of 
the condition to which the generals Broglio 
and Bellcisle were reduced, than he sent orders 
to mareshal Maillcbois, who commanded his 
army on the Rhine, to march to their relief. 
His troops were immediately nut in motion; 
and when they reached Am berg in the Upper 
Palatinate, were joined by the French and Im¬ 
perialists from Bavaria. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine having received intelligence of their 
junction and design, left eighteen thousand 
men to maintain the blockade of Prague, under* 
the command of general Festititz, while lie 
himself, with the rest of bis army, advanced 
to Haydon on the frontiers of Bohemia. There 
ho was joined bv count Khevcnbuller, who 
fioiu Btvaria had followed the enemy, now 
commanded by count Sechendorff, and the 
count de Sa\c. Seckendorff, however, was 
sent hack to Bavaria, while marsclial Maillcbois 
en&ujfd Bohemia on the twenty-fifth day of 
Septgnber. But fie ntarcYied with such pre¬ 
caution, that prince Charles could not bring 
him to ai^ engagement. Meunwhile^estititz, 
for want of t sufficient force, was obliged to 
abandon ftie blockade of Prague; and the 
French generals being now mx ^liberty, toftk 
post at Leutmaritz. Maillcbois advanced as 
far as Kadan : but seeing the Austrians pos¬ 
sessed of all the passes of the mountains, he 
marched back to the palatinate, ami was 
miserably harassed in his retreat by prince 
Charles, who had left a strong body with prince 
Lohkowitat to w’atcli the motion* of Bellcisle 
and Broglio. 

EXTRAORDINARY RETREAT OF M. DE 
BELLEISLE. 

These generals seeing themselves sur¬ 
rounded on all hinds, returned to Prague, 
from wlutnce Broglio made his escape in the 
habit of a courier, and was sent to command 
the army of Maillebois, who was by this time 
disgraced. Prind? Lobkowitz, who now di¬ 
rected the blockade of Prague, had so effec¬ 
tually cut off all communication between that 
place and the adjacent country, that in a little 
time the French troops were reduced to great 
extremity, both from the severity of the sea¬ 
son, and the want of provision* They were 
already reduced to the necessity of eating 
E li 
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horse-flesh, and unclean animals; and they 
had no other prospect but that of perishing 
by famine or war, when their commander 
formed the scheme of a retreat, which was 
actually put in execution. Having taken some 
artful precautions to deceive the enemy, he, 
in the middle of December, departed from 
Prague at midnight, with about fourteen thou¬ 
sand men, thirty pieces of artillery, and some 
of the piincipal citizens as hostages for the 
safety of nine hundred soldiers whom he had 
•left in garrison. < Notwithstanding the diffi¬ 
culties he must have encountered at that sea¬ 
son of the year, in broken and unfrequented 
road, which he purposely chose, he marched 
with such expedition, that he had gained the 
passes of the mountains, before he was over¬ 
taken by the horse and huss irs of prince Lob- 
kowitz. The fatigue and hardships which the 
miserable soldiers underwent are inexpressible. 
A great number perished in the snow, and 
many hundreds, fainting with weariness, colrl, 
“and hunger, were left to the mercy of the 
Austrian irregulars, consisting of the most 
barbarous people on the face of the earth. 
The count de Bellcisle, though tortured with 
the lup-gout, behaved with surprising resolu¬ 
tion and activity. He caused himself to be 
carried in a litter to every place where he 
thought his presence was necessary, and made 
such dispositions, that the pursuers never could 
make an impression upon the body qf his 
troops : but all his artillery,' baggage, an eleven 
liis own equipage, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. .On the twenty-ninth day of Decem¬ 
ber, he arrived at Kgra, from whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Als r ace without further molestation : 
but, when he returned to Versailles, he met 
with a very cold reception, notwithstanding 
the gallant exploit which he had performed. 
After his escape, prince Lobkowitz returned to 
Prague, and the small garrison which Bellcisle 
had left in that place surrendered upon honour¬ 
able terms; so that this capital reverted to the 
house of Austria. 

THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN FORMS 
AN ARMY IN FLANDERS. 

The king of Great Britain resolving to make 
a powerful diversion in the Netherlands, had in 
the month of April, ordered sixteen thousand 
effective men to he embarked for that.country: 
but, as this step was taken without any pre¬ 
vious concert with the states-general, the carl 
of Stair, destined to the 1 conirqand of the 
forces in Flanders, was in the mean tim^ ap¬ 
pointed ambassador extraordinary and plenipo¬ 
tentiary to their high mightinesses, in order 
to persuade them to co-operate vigorously in 
the plan which his Britannic majesty had 
formed: a plan by which Great Britain was 
engaged as a principal in a foreign disnut^ 


and entailed upon herself the whole burden 
of an expensive war, big with ruin and dis¬ 
grace. England, from bti.ng the umpire, was 
now become a party in all continental quar¬ 
rels ; and, ‘instead of trimming the halance of 
Europe, lavished away her blood and treasure 
in supporting the interest and allies of a puny 
electorate iu the north of Germany. The king 
of Prussia had been at variance with the 
elector of llauover. The du tchv oMiLa*kkmi- 
burgh was the avowed subjeui of dispute: but 
his Prussian majesty is said to have had other 
more provoking causes of complaint, which, 
however, he did not think proper to divulge. 
The king of Great Britain found it conveni¬ 
ent to accommodate these differences. In the 
course of this summer, the two powers con¬ 
cluded a convention, in consequence of which 
the troops of Hanover evacuated Meckleu- 
btirgh, and three regiments of Brandenburgh 
took possession of those bailiwicks that were 
mortgaged to the king of Prussia. The 
elector of Hanovpr being now secured from 
danger, sixteen thousand troops of that coun¬ 
try, together with the six thousand auxiliary 
Hessians, began their march for the Nether¬ 
lands ; and about the middle*»of October ar¬ 
rived in the neighbourhood of Brussels, where 
they encamped. The earl of Stair repaired 
to Ghent, where the British forces were quar¬ 
tered: a body of Austrians was assembled; 
and though the season was far advanced, lie 
seemed determined upon some expedition: 
but all of a sudden the troops were sent into 
\vintcr-quarters. The Austrians retired to Lux¬ 
embourg: the English and Hessians remained 
in Flanders; and the Haiibvcrians ruairlu d 
into the county of Liege, without paying any 
regard to the bishop’s protestation. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR BETWEEN 
JIUSSI.A. AND SWEDEN. 

The states-general had made a considerable 
augmentation of their forces by sea and land; 
but, notwithstanding the repeated instances of 
the earl of Si air, they resolved to adhere to 
their neutrality: they dreaded the neighbour¬ 
hood of the French; and they were far from 
bu^iig pleased to see the English ge* footing 
in the Netherlands. The friends of the house 
of»-Orange began to exert themselves: the 
states of Groningen and West-Fricsland pro¬ 
tested, in favour of the prince, against the 
promotion of foreigu generals which had lately 
been made: hut his interest was powerfully 
opposed by the provinces of Zealand and Hol¬ 
land, which had the greatest weight in the 
republic. The revolution iu Russia did not put 
an end to the war with Sweden. These two 
powers had agreed to an armistice of three 
montns, during which the czarina augmented 
her forces in Finland. She likewise ordered 
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the counts (Merman and Munich, with their 
adherents, to be tried : they were condemned 
to death, but pardoned on the scaffold, and 
sent in exile to Siberia. The Swedes, still 
encouraged by the intrigues of France, refused 
to listen to any terms of accommodation, 
unless Carelia, and the other conquests of the 
czar Peter, should he restoied. The French 
court had expected to bring dver the new cm- 
preff‘ib^ihidr measures: but they found her 
as well disposed o.i Jjer predecessor to assist 
the house of Austria. She remitted a con¬ 
siderable suinhf money to the queen of Hun¬ 
gary ; and at the same time congratulated 
the elector of Bavaria on his elevation to the 
imperial throne. The ceremony of her coro¬ 
nal ion was perlormed in May, with great so¬ 
lemnity, at Moscow; and in November she 
declared her nephew, the duke of Ilolstcin- 
Gottorp, her successor, by the title of grand 
prince of all the Rusaias. The cessation of 
arm* being expired, general Lasci reduced 
Fredericksheim, and obliged the Swedish army, 
commanded by count Lcwenhaupt, to retire 
before him, from one place to another, until 
at length they were quite surrounded near 
Hi Isi ugsors. lu this emergency, the Swed¬ 
ish general submitted to a capitulation, by 
which his infantry were transported hv sea 
to Sweden ; his cavalry marched by land to 
Aho; and his artillery and magazines remained 
in the hands of the Russians. The king of 
Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet as¬ 
sembled in order to settle the succession; and 
the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, as grandson to 
the eldest sister to diaries XII. was declared 
next heir to the crown. A courier was imme¬ 
diately despatched to Moscow, to notify w> the 
duke this determination of the diet; and this 
message was followed by a deputation ; but 
when they understood that he had embraced 
the religion of the Greek church, and been 
acknowledged successor to the throne of 
Russia, they annulled his election for Sweden, 
and resolved that the succession should not he 
re-established, until a peace should be con¬ 
cluded with the czarina. Conferences were 
opened at Aho for this purpose. In the mean 
time, the events of war had been so long iftt- 
fortuuate for Sweden, that it was absolutely 
necessary to appease the indignation of the 
people with some sacrifice. The generals* Le- 
wcuhaupt and Bodcubrock were tried by a 
court-martial for nyscoliduct: being found 
guilty and condemned to death, they applied 
to the diet, by which the sentenc e was con¬ 
firmed. l'he term of the subsidy-treaty be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Denmark expiring, 
his Danish majesty refused to renew it; nor 
would he accede to the peace of Breslau. On 
the other hand, he became subsidiary to 
France, with which also he concluded a new 
treaty of commerce. 


THE KING OF SARDINIA DECLARES 
FOR THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

The court of Versailles were now heartily 
tired of maintaining the war in Germany, and 
had actually made equitable proposals of"peace 
to the queen of Hungary, by whom they were 
rejected. Thus repulsed, they redoubled their 
preparations; and endeavoured, by advan¬ 
tageous offers, to detach the king of SaidiuU 
from the interest of the house of Austria. This 
prince had espoused a sister to the giaml duke, 
who pressed him to declare for her brother, 1 
and the queen of Hungary promised to gra¬ 
tify him with some terntoiies in the Milanese: 
hesides, he thought the Spaniards had already 
gained too much ground in Italy: but, at the 
same time, he was afraid of being crushed be¬ 
tween France and Spain, before he could be 
properly supported. He therefore temporized, 
and protracted the negotiation, until lie was 
alarmed at the progress of the Spanish arms 

in Italy, and fixed in his determination hv the 
* # * 0 
subsidies of Gre.it Britain, l'he Spanish*irmy 

assembled at Rimini, under the duke de Mon- 
temar; and being joined”by the Neapolitan 
forces, amounted to sixty thousand men, fur¬ 
nished with a large train of artillery. About 
the beginning of May, they entered the Bo¬ 
lognese: then the king of Sardinia declaring 
against them, joined the Austrian army com¬ 
manded by count Traun; marched into the 
duteffy of Parma; ^md understanding that the 
duke*of Modena liul engaged in a treaty with 
the Spaniards, dispossessed that prince of his 
dominion^. The duke de Montemaf, .seeing 
his army dimimshed by sickness and desertion, 
retreated to the kingdom ofJ\ T df>les, and w^s 
followed by the king of Sardinia, as far as 
Rimini. 

Here he received intelligence, that don 
Philip, third son of his catholic majesty, had 
made an irruption into Savoy with another 
army of Spaniards, and already taken posses¬ 
sion of Clyunberri, the capital. He forthwith 
began his march for Piedmont. Don Philip 
abandoned Savoy at h;s approach, and re¬ 
treating into Dan piling, took post uuder the 
cannon of fort Barreaux. The king pursued 
him thither, and both armies remained in 
sight of each other till the mouth of December, 
when the marquis de Minas, an active and 
enterprising general, arrived from Madrid, and 
took up^on him the command of the forces 
under don Philip. This general’s first exploit 
was against the $astle of Asprcmont, in the 
neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. He 
attacked it so vigorously, that the garrison 
was obliged to capitulate in four-aiukforty 
hours. The loss of this important post com¬ 
pelled the king to retire into Piedmont, and 
the Spaniards marched back into Savoy, 
where they established their winter quarters. 
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In the mean time, the duke de Montemar, who 
directed the other Spanish army, though the 
duke of Modena was nominal generalissimo, 
resigned his command to count Gages, who 
attempted to penetrate into Tuscany; but I 
was prevented by the vigilance of count Traun, 
the Austrian general. In December lie quar¬ 
tered his troops in the Bolognese and Ro¬ 
magna; while the Austrians and Piedmontese 
were distributed in the Modenese and Par¬ 
mesan. The pope was passive during the 
whole campaign: the Venetians maintained 
' their neutrality," and the king of the two Si¬ 
cilies was overawed by the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

The new ministry in England had sent out 
admiral Matthews to assume the command of 
this squadron, which had been for some time 
conducted by Lestock, an inferior officer, as 
Haddock had been obliged to resign his com¬ 
mission, on account of his ill state of health. 
Matthews was likewise invested with the cha¬ 
racter of minister-plenipotentiary to the king 
of Safdinia and the states of Italy. Immedi¬ 
ately after be had t$ken possession of his com¬ 
mand, he ordered captain Norris to destroy five 
Spanish galleys which had put into the bay of 
St.Tropez; and this service was effectually per¬ 
formed. In May he detached commodore Row- 
ley, with eight sail, to cruize off the harbour 
of Toulon ; and a great number of merchant 
ships belonging to the enemy fell into his bands. 
In August lie sen* coumitJurc Martin 0 with 
another squadron into the bay of Naples, to 
bombard that city, unless bis Sicilian majesty 
would immediately recal his troops, which had 
joined the Spanish army, and pnm.ise to re¬ 
main neuter "during the continuance of the 
war. Naples was immediately filled with con¬ 
sternation ; the king subscribed to these con¬ 
ditions; and the English squadron rejoined 
the admiral on the road of Hieres. which he 
had chosen for his winter station. Before this 
period he had landed some men at St. Remo, 
in the territories of Genoa, and destroyed the 
magazines that were erected for the use of the 
Spanish army. He had likewise ordered two 
of his cruisers to attack a Spanish ship of the 
line, which lay at anchor in the port of Ajaccio, 
in the island of Corsica: but the Spanish cap¬ 
tain set his men on shore, and blew up bis 
ship, rather than she should fall into the hands 
of the English. 

OPERATIONS IN THE WEST-INDIES. 

• 

In the course of this year admiral Vcnion 
and general Wentworth made another effort 
in the West-Indies. They had in January 
received a reinforcement from England, anil 
planned a new expedition, in concert with the 
governor of Jamaica, who accompanied them 
iu their voyage. Their design was to disem¬ 


bark the troops at Porto-Bello, and march 
across the isthmus of Darien, to attack the 
rich town of Panama. They sailed from Ja¬ 
maica on the ninth day of March, anU on the 
twenty-eighth arrived at Porto-Bello. There 
they held a council of war, in which it was 
resolved, that as the troops were sickly, the 
rainy season begun, and several transports not 
yet arrived, the intended expedition was be¬ 
come impracticable. In pursua l Ufie«*jf this 
determination the armainew^Tiumcdiately re¬ 
turned to Jamaica, exhibiting a ridiculous 
spectacle of folly and irrcsolutioik* In August, 
a ship of war was sent from thence, with about 
three hundred soldiers, to the small island 
Rattan, in the bay of Honduras, of which they 
took possession. In September, Vernon and 
Wentworth received orders to return to Eng¬ 
land with such troops as remained alive: these 
did not amount to a tenth part of the number 
which had been sent abroad in that inglorious 
service. The inferior officers fell ignubfy by 
sickness and despair, without an opportunity 
of signalizing their courage, and the com¬ 
manders lived to feel the scorn and reproach 
of their country. In the month of June the 
new colony of Georgia was iijvadcd by ail ar¬ 
mament from St. Augustine, commanded by 
don Marincl de Monteuno, governor of that 
fortress. It consisted of six-and-thirty ships, 
from which four thousand men were landed 
at St. Simon’s; and began their march for 
Frederica. General Oglethorpe, with a hand¬ 
ful of men, took such wise precautions for 
opposing their progress, and harassed them 
fn their march wiih such activity and resolu¬ 
tion, that after two of their detachments had 
been defeated, they retired to their ships, and 
totally abandoned the enterprise. 

In England the merchants still complained 
that their commerce was not properly pro¬ 
tected, and the people clamoured against the 
conduct 6f the war. They said, their burdens 
were increased to maintain quarrels with which 
they had no concern; to defray the enormous 
expense of inactive fleets and pacific armies. 
Lord C. had by this time insinuated himself 
into the confidence of his sovereign, and cn- 
gtossed the whole direction of public affairs. 
The war with Spain was now become a second¬ 
ary consideration, and neglected accordingly; 
while the chief attention of the new minister 
was turned upon the affairs of the continent. 
The dispute with ^pain concerned Britain 
only. The interests of Hanover were con¬ 
nected with the troubles of the empire. By 
pursuing this object he soothed the wishes of 
his master, and opened a more ample field for 
his own ambition. He had studied the policy 
of the continent with peculiar eagerness. This 
was the favourite subject of his reflection, 
upon which he thought and spoke with a 
degree of enthusiasm. The intolerable taxes. 
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the poverty, the ruined commerce of his coun¬ 
try, the iniquity of standing armies, votes of 
credit, and foreign connexions, upon which be 
had so often expatiated, were now forgotten, 
or overlooked. He saw nothing Alt glory, 
conquest, or acquired dominion. He set the 
power of France at defiance ; and as if Great 
Britain had felt no distress, but teemed with 
treasure which she could not otherwise em¬ 
ploy, fit* jtOuieiLforlh her millions with a rash 
and desperate haiffl* in purchasing beggarly 
allies, and maintaining mercenary armies. The 
earl ol Stair had arrived in England towards 
the end of August, and conferred with his ma¬ 
jesty. A privy-council was summoned; and 
in a few days that nobleman returned to Hol¬ 
land. Lord Carteret was sent with a commis¬ 
sion to the Hague in September; and when 
he returned, the baggage of the king and 
the duke of Cumberland, which had been 
shipped for Flanders, was ordered to be brought 
on shore. The parliament met on the six¬ 
teenth day of November, when his majesty 
told them, that he had augmented the British 
forces in the low countries with sixteen thou¬ 
sand Hanoverians ami the Hessian auxiliaries, 
in order to furnP such a force, in conjunction 
with the Austrian troops, as might lie of 
service to the common cause at all events. 
He extolled the magnanimity and fortitude of 
the queen of Hungary, as well as the resolute 
conduct of the king of Sardinia, and that 
prince's strict adherence to his engagements, 
though attacked in his own dominions. He 
mentioned the requisition made by Sweden* 
of his good offices for procuring a peace be¬ 
tween that nation and Russia; the defensive 
alliances which he had concluded with the 
czarina, and with the king of Prussia; as 
events which could not have been expected, 
if Great Britain had not manifested a season¬ 
able spirit and vigour, in defence and assistance 
of her ancient allies, and in maiut.uuing the 
liberties of Europe. He said, the honour and 
interest of his crown and kingdoms, the success 
of the war with Spain, the re-cstablishmeut of 
the balance and tranquillity of Europe would 
greatly depend on the prudence and vigour of 
their resolution. The maiquis of Tweeilale 
moved for an address of thanks, which was 
opposed by the earl of Chesterfield, for the 
reasons so often urged on the same occasKm; 
but supported by lord C. # on his new-adopted 
maxims, with those specious arguments which 
he could at all times produce, delivered with 
amazing serenity and assurance. The motion 
was agreed to, and the address presented to 
his majesty. About this period a treaty of 
mutual defence and guaiantee between his 
msyesty and the king of Prussia was signed 
at Westminster. In the house of commons 
Mr. Lyttleton made a motion for reviving the 
place-bill; but it was opposed by a great num- 
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her of members who had formerly been stre¬ 
nuous advocates for this measure, and rejected 
upon a division. This was also the fate of a 
motion made to renew the enquiry into the 
conduct of Robert earl of Orford. As many 
strong presumptions of guilt had appeared 
against him in the reports of the secret com¬ 
mittee, the nation had reason to expect that 
this proposal would have been embraced by a 
great majority, but several members, who in 
the preceding session bad beeu loud in their 
demauds of justice, now shamefully contri¬ 
buted their talents and interest in stifling the 
enquiry. 

EXTRAORDINARY MOTION IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

When the house of lords took into const- 
aeration the several estimates of the expense 
occasioned by the forces in the pay of Great 
Britain, earl Stanhope, at the close of an ele¬ 
gant speech, moved for an address, to beseech • 
and advise his majesty, that in compassion to 
his people, loaded alicady with such nume¬ 
rous and heavy taxes, such large and growing 
debts, and greater annual expenses than the 
nation at any time before had ever sustained, 
he would exonerate his subjects of the charge 
and burden of thuse mercenaries who were 
taken into the service last year, without the 
advieg >r consent of parliament. The motion 
was %ipported by the earl*6f Sandwich, who 
took occasion to speak with great contempt 
of Hanover, and, in mentioning \Jie royal 
family, seemed to forget that decorum which 
the subjeef required. He had, indeed, reason 
to talk with asperity on the contract by which 
the Hanoverians had been taken into the pay 
of Great Britain. Levy-money was charged 
to the account, though they were engaged 
for one. year only, and though not a single 
regiment had been raised on this occasion : 
they had been levied for the security of the 
electorate^ and would have been maintained 
if England had never engaged in the affairs 
of the continent. The duke of Bedford en¬ 
larged upon the same subject. He said it had 
been suspected, nor was the suspicion without 
foundation, that the measures of the Eng¬ 
lish ministry, had long been regulated by the 
interest of his majesty’s electoral territories: 
that tlie^ had beeu long considered as a gulf 
into which the«treasures of Great Britain had 
been thrown: that the state of Hanover had 
been changed, Without any visible cause, 
siuce the accession of its princes to the throne 
of England: affluence had beguu to wanton 
in their towns, and gold to glitter in their 
cottages, without the discovery of mines, or 
the increase of their commerce; and new 
dominions had been purchased, of which the 
value was never paid from the revenue^ of 
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Hanover. The motion was hunted down by 
the new ministry, the patiiot lord Bathurst, 
and the earl of Bath, which last nobleman 
declared, that he considered it as an act of 
cowardice and meanness, to fall passively down 
the stream of popularity, to suffer his reason 
And integrity to be overborne by the noise 
of vulgar clamours, which had been raised 
against the measures of government by the 
low arts of exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, 
and partial representations. This is the very 
■ language windy sir Robert Walpole had often 
used against Mr. Pulreney and his confede¬ 
rates in the house of commons. The associates 
of the new secretary pleaded the cause of 
Hanover, and insisted upon the necessity of a 
land-war against France, with all the vehe¬ 
mence of declamation. Their suggestions 
were answered ; their conduct was severely 
stigmatized hy the earl of Chesterfield, who 
observed, that the assembling an army in 
Flanders, without the concurrence of the 
* statej general, or any other power engaged by 
treaty, or hound by interest, to support the 
queen of Hungary, was a rash and ridiculous 
measure: the taking sixteen thousand Hano¬ 
verians into British pay, without consulting 
the parliament, seemed highly derogatory to 
the rights and dignity of the great council of 
the nation, and a very dangerous precedent to 
future times: that these troops could not he 
employed against the emperor, whom th«'v had I 
already recognised ■ that t\\e arms and 'vealth 
of Britain alone were altogether insufficient to 
raise thediousc of Austria to its forme-** strength, 
dominion, and influence: that the assembling 
art army in Flanders would engage the nation 
a? principals in^n expensive and ruinous war, 
with a power which it ought not to provoke, 
and could not pretend to withstand in that man¬ 
ner: that while Great Britain exhausted her¬ 
self almost to ruin, in pursuance of schemes 
founded on engagements to the queen of Hun¬ 
gary, the electorate of Hanover, though under 
the same engagernents, and governed by the 
same prince, did not appear to contribute any 
thing as an ally to her assistance, but was paid 
hy Great Britain for all the forces it had sent 
into the field, at a very exorbitant price : that 
nothing could he more absurd and iniquitous 
than to hire these mercenaries, while a nume¬ 
rous army lay inactive at home, and the na¬ 
tion groaned under such intolerable'burdens. 

** It may he proper (added he)* to repeat what 
maybe forgotten in the multitude of other ob¬ 
jects, that this nation, aftei^having exalted the 
elector of Hanover from a state of obscu^ty, 
to the crown, is condemned to hire the troops 
of that electorate to fight their own cause; to 
hire them at a rate which was never demanded 
before; and to pay levy-money for them, 
though it is known to all Europe that they 
were not raised for this occasion” All the 


partisans of the old ministry joined in the op¬ 
position to earl Stanhope’s motion, which was 
rejected by the majority. Then the earl of 
Scarborough moved for an address, to approve 
of the measures which had been taken on the 
continent; and this was likewise carried hy dint 
of numbers. It was not, however, a very eli¬ 
gible victory : what they gained iu pailiament 
they lost with the people. The new ministers 
became more odious than U»ur predecessors; 
and people began to tli '*-& chat public \iitue 
was an cnnpty name, t 

But the most severe opposition they under¬ 
went was in their endeavours to support a bill 
which they had concerted, and which had 
passed tlnougli the house of commons with 
great precipitation : it repealed certain duties 
oil spiiituoiib liquors, and licenses for ictailiiig 
these liquors ; and imposed others at an easier 
rate. When those severe duties, amounting 
almost to a prohibition, were imposed, tjjjc po¬ 
pulace of Loudon were sunk into the most 
brutal degeneracy, by drinking to excess the 
pernicious spirit called gin, which was sold so 
cheap that the lowest class of the people could 
afford to indulge themselves in one continued 
state of intoxication, to the destruction of all 
morals, industry, and order. Such a shameful 
degree of profligacy prevailed, that the re tailers 
of this poisonous compound set up painted 
boards in public, iuviting people to be drunk 
for the small expense of one penny; assuring 
them they might be dead drunk for two-pence, 
and have straw for nothing. They accordingly 
.provided cellars and places strewed with straw, 
to which they conveyed those wretches who 
were overwhelmed with intoxication. In thise 
disnia 1 caverns they lay until they recovered 
some use of their faculties, and then they had 
recourse to the same mischievous potion ; thus 
consuming their health, and ruining their fa¬ 
milies, in hideous receptacles of the most filthy 
vice, resounding with riot, execration, and 
blasphemy. Such beastly practices too plainly 
denoted a total want of all policy and civil 
regulations, and would have reflected disgrace 
upon the most barbarous community. In 01 clcr 
to restrain this evil, which was become intole¬ 
rable, the legislature enacted that law which 
wee have already mentioned. But the populace 
soon broke through all restraint. Though no 
litfftise was obtained, and no duty paid, the 
liquor continued to w be sold in all corners of 
the streets: informers Were intimidated by the 
threats of the people; and the justices of the 
peace, either from indolence or corruption, 
neglected to put the law in execution. The 
new ministers foresaw that a great revenue 
would accrue to the crown from a repeal of 
this act; and this measure they thought they 
might the more decently take, as the law had 
proved ineffectual: for it appealed that the 
consumption of gin had considerably increased 
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every year since those heavy duties were im¬ 
posed. They, therefore, pretended, that should 
the prioe of the liquor be moderately raised, 
and licenses granted at twenty shillings each to 
the retailers, the lowest class of people would 
be debarred the use of it to excess: their 
morals would flf consequence be mended; and 
a considerable sum of money might be raised 
fowhe support of the war, by mortgaging the 
revenue aribingcfrum the duty and the licenses. 
Upon these maximsMie new bill was founded, 
and passed through the lower house without 
opposition: but among the peers it produced 
the most obstinate dispute which had hap¬ 
pened since the beginning of this parliament. 
The first assault it sustained was from lord 
lJervty, who had been divested of his post of 
privy-seal, which was bestowed on lord Gower; 
and these two noblemen exchanged principles 
from that instant. The first was hardened 
hit# a sturdy patriot; the oilier suppled into 
an obsequious courtier. Lord Hervey, on this 
occasion, made a florid harangue upon the 
pernicious effects of that destructive spirit they 
were about to let loose upon their fellow -crea¬ 
tures. Severaljprelates expatiated on the same 
topics: but the carl of Chesterfield attacked 
the bill with the united powers of reason, wit, 
and ridicule. Lord Carteret, lord Bathurst, 
and the earl of Bath, were numbered among 
its advocates; and shrewd arguments were ad¬ 
vanced on both sides of the question. After 
very long, waim, and repeated debates, the 
bill passed without amendments, though the 
whole bench of bishops voted against it; and 
we cannot help owning, that it has not been 
attended with those dismal consequences^which 
the lords in the opposition foretold* When 
the question was put for committing this bill, 
and the earl of Chesterfield saw the bishops 
join in his division, 44 1 am in doubt (said he) 
whether 1 have not got on the other side of 
the question; fori have not had the honour 
to divide with so many lawn sleeves for several 
yeais.” 

BILL FOR QUIETING CORPORATIONS. 

By ilie report of the «ecret committee ^ap¬ 
peared that the then minister had communced 
prosecutions against the mayors of boroughs 
who opposed his influence in the electiffti of 
members of parliament^ These prosecutions 
were founded on eftnbiguities ill charters, or 
trivial informalities in the choice of magist rates. 
An appeal on such a process was brought into 
the house of lords; and this evil falling under 
consideration, a bill was prepared for securing 
the independency of corporations: but as it 
tended to diminish the influence of the ministry, 
they argued against it with their usual eagerness 
and success ; and it was rejected on a division. 
The mutiny bill and several others passed 


through both houses. The commons granted 
supplies to the amount of six millions, raised 
by the land-tax, the malt-tax, duties on spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, and licenses, and a loan from 
the sinking fund. In two years the national 
debt had suffered an increase of two millions 

four hundred thousand pounds.I74d. On the 

twenty-first day of April the session was closed 
in the usual manner. The king, in his speech 
to both houses, told them, that, at the requi¬ 
sition of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 
his army, in conjunction with the Austrians, 
to pass the Rhine for her support ami assist-* 
ance: that he continued one squadron of ships 
in the Mediterranean, and another in the 
West-Indies, lie thanked the commons for 
the ample supplies they had granted; and de¬ 
clared it was the fixed purpose of his heart to 
promote the true interest and happiness of his 
kingdoms. Immediately after the prorogation 
of parliament he embarked for Germany, ac¬ 
companied by the duke of Cumberland, lord 

Carteret, and other persons of distinction. . 

• 

CONVENTION between the EMPEROR 
and the QUEEN of HUNGARY. 

At this period the queen of Hungary seemed 
to triumph over all her enemies. The French 
were driven out of Bohemia and part of the 
Upper Palatinate ; and their forces under 
ma^sclial Broglio were posted on the Danube. 
Pi litre Charles oMLorrain?, at the head of the 
Austrian army, entered Bavaria; and in April 
obtainci^a victory over a body of Bavarians at 
Braunau; the same time, three bodies of 
Croatian? penetrating thiough the passus of 
the Tyrolese, ravaged the «h81e couutij* to 
the very gates of Munich. The emperor pressed 
the French general to hazard a battle; but he 
refused to run the risk, though he had received 
a strong reinforcement from France. His 
imperial majesty, thinking himself unsafe 
in Munich, retired to Augsburgli: marcschal 
Seckcndorf retreated with the Bavarian troops 
to Ingoldstadt, where he was afterwards joined 
by mareschal Broglio, whose troops had in this 
retreat been pursued and terribly harassed by 
the Austrian cavalry and hussars. Prince 
Charles had opened a free communication 
with Munich, which now for the third time 
fell into the hands of the queen of Hungary. 
Her ytns likewise reduced Friedberg and 
Landsperg, while prince Charles continued to 
pursue the French to Donawert, where they 
were joined by twelve thousand men from the 
Rhine. Broglio still avoided an engagement, 
and retreated before the enemy to Hailbron. 
The emperor being thus abandoned by his 
allies, and stripped of all his dominions, re¬ 
paired tj Franckfort, where he lived in indi¬ 
gence and obscurity. He now made advances 
towards an accommodation with the queen of 
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Hungary. His general, Seckendorf, had an 
interview with count Khevenhuller at the con¬ 
vent of Lowersconfield, where a convention was 
signed. This treaty imported, That the em¬ 
peror should remain neuter during the con¬ 
tinuance of the present war; and, that his 
troops should be quartered in Franconia: that 
the queen of Hungary should keep possession 
of Bavaria till the peace: that Braunau and 
Scarding should he delivered up to the Aus¬ 
trians : that the French garrison of lngoldstadt 
,fthould be permitted to withdraw, and be re¬ 
placed by Bavarians; but that the Austrian 
generals should be put in possession of all the 
artillery, magazines, and warlike stores belong¬ 
ing to the French, which should be found in 
the place. The governors of Egra and In- 
goldstadt refusing to acquiesce in the capitu¬ 
lation, the Austrians had recourse to the 
operations of war; and both places were re¬ 
duced. In lngoldstadt they found all the 
emperor's domestic treasure, jewels, plate, 
pictures, cabinets, and curiosities, with the 
archives of the house of Bavaria, the most 
valuable effects belonging to the nobility of 
that electorate, a prodigious train of artillery, 
and a vast quantity of provisions, arms and 
ammunition. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND 
THE ELECTOR OF HANOVER. 

w 

The French king, baffled in all the efforts 
he had hitherto made for the support of the 
emperor, ordered his minister at Franckfort to 
deliver a declaration to the diet? professing 
himSclf extremely well pleased to hear they in- 
ten&ed to iuterprtse their mediation for ter¬ 
minating the war. He said, he was no less 
satisfied with the treaty of neutrality which 
the emperor had concluded with the queen of 
Hungary; an event of which he was no sooner 
informed, than he had ordered his troops to 
return to the frontiers of his dominions, that 
the Germanic body might be convinced of his 
equity and moderation. To this declaration 
the queen of Hungary answered in a rescript, 
that the design of France was to embarrass her 
affairs, and deprive her of the assistance of her 
allies : that the elector of Bavaria could not 
be considered as a neutral party in his own 
cause; that the mediation of the empire could 
only produce a peace either with or without 
the concurrence of France : that tn the former 
case no solid peace could be expected; in the 
latter, it was easy to foresee, that France 
would pay no regard to a peace in which shf^ 
should have no concern. She affirmed, that 
the aim of the French king was solely to gain 
time to repair his losses, that he might after¬ 
wards revive the troubles of the empire. The 
elector of Mentz, who had favoured the em¬ 
peror, was now dead, aud his successor in¬ 


clined to the Austrian interest. He allowed 
this rescript to be entered in the journal of the 
diet, together with the protests which had 
lieen made when the vote of Bohemia was sup¬ 
pressed in the late election. The emperor 
complained in a circular letter of this trans¬ 
action, as a stroke levelled athfs imperial dig¬ 
nity; and it gave rise to a warm dispute among 
the members of the Germanic body. Several 
princes resented the haugb*;" conduct, and 
began to be alarmed at thesueccss of the house 
of Austria ; while others pitied the deplorable 
situation of the emperor. The kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia, as electors of Hanover 
and Brandenburgh, espoused opposite sides in 
this contest. His Prussian majesty protested 
against the investiture of the dutchy of Saxe 
Lawenburgh, claimed by the king of Great 
Britain : he had ail interview with general 
Seckendorf at Anspach ; and was said to have 
privately visited the emperor at Franckfort. 

THE ENGLISH OBTAIN A VICTORY 
OVER THE FRENCH. 

The troops which the king of Great Britain 
had assembled in the Netherlands, began their 
march for the Rhine in the latter end of 
February, and in May they encamped near 
Hoech on the river Mayne, under the com¬ 
mand of the earl of Stair. This nobleman 
sent major-general Bland to Franckfort, with a 
compliment to the emperor, assuring him, in 
the name of his Britannic majesty, that the 
respect owing to his dignity should not be 
violated, nor the place ol his residence dis¬ 
turbed Notwithstanding this assurance, the 
emperor retired to Munich, though lie was 
afterwards compelled to return, by the success 
of the Austrians in Bavaria. The French king, 
in order to prevent the junction of the British 
forces with'priuce Charles of Lorraine, ordered 
the marcschal de Noaillcs to assemble sixty 
thousand men upon the Mayne ; while Coigny 
was sent into Alsace with a numerous army, 
to defend that province, and oppose prince 
Charles, should he attempt to pass the Rhine. 
Th$ niareschal dc Noailles, having secured the 
towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppenheiin, passed 
the Rhine in the beginning of June, and posted 
himself on the east side of that river, above 
Franckfort. The earl of Stair advanced towards 
him, and encamped &t Killenbach, between 
the river Mayne and th£ forest of D'Arm- 
stadt: from this situation he made a motion 
to Aschaffenburgh, with a view to secure the 
navigation of the Upper Mayne; but he was 
anticipated by the enemy, who lay ou the 
other side of the river, and had taken pos¬ 
session of the posts above, so as to intercept 
all supplies. They were posted on the other 
side of the river, opposite to the allies, whose 
camp they overlooked; and they found means 
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by their parties and other precautions t to cut 
off the communication by water between 
Franckfiort and the confederates. The duke of 
Cumberland had already come tc^make his 
first campaign, and his majesty arrived in the 
camp on the ninth day of June. He found 
liis army, amounting to about forty thousand 
men, in danger of starving^ he received in¬ 
telligence, that a reinforcement of twelve thou¬ 
sand H ano ve rir^ sand Hessians had reached 
Hanau ; and he resolved to march thither, 
both with a view to effect the junction, and 
to procure provision for his forces. With 
this view he decamped on the twenty-sixth day 
of June. He had no sooner quitted Aschaf- 
feuburgh, than it was seized by the French 
general : he had not marched above three 
leagues, when he perceived the enemy, to the 
number of thirty thousand, had passed the 
river farther down, at Selingenstadt, and were 
drawn up in order of battle at the village of 
Dettiugcn, to dispute his passage. Thus he 
found himself cooped up in a very dangerous 
situation. The enemy had possessed themselves 
of Aschaffcnburgh behind, so as to prevent his 
retreat; his troops were confined in a narrow 
plain, hounded by hills and woods on the 
right, flanked on the left by the river Mavne, 
on the opposite side of which the French had 
erected batteries that annoyed the allies on 
their march: in the front a considerable part 
of tin; French army was drawn up, with a 
narrow pass before them, the village of Det- 
tin gen on their right, a wood on their left, and 
a morass in the centre. Thus environed, the 
confederates must either have fought at a 
very great disadvantage, or surrendered tji tin¬ 
sel ves prisoners of war, had not the chikc dt 
Gramont, who commanded the enemy, been 
instigated by the spirit of madness to forego 
these advantages. He passed the defile, and 
advancing towards the allies, a battle ensued. 
The French horse charged with great impetu¬ 
osity, and some regiments of British cavalry 
were put in disorder: hut the infantry of the 
allies behaved with such intrepidity and deli¬ 
beration, under the eye of their sovereign, as 
soon determined the fate of the day: the 
French were obliged to give way, and repass 
the Mayne with great precipitation* luvflng 
lost about five thousand men killed, wounded, 
or taken. Had they been properly pursued 
before they recollected themselves from their 
first confusion, in all probability they would 
have sustained a total overthrow. The earl of 
Stair proposed that a body of cavalry should 
be detached on this service; hut his advice was 
over-ruled. The loss of the allies in this action 
amounted to two thousand men. The generals 
Clayton and Monroy were killed: the duke of 
Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon proofs 
of courage, was shot through the calf of the 
leg: the carl of Albemarle, general Huske, 


and several other officers of distinction, were 
wounded. The king exposed his person to a 
severe lire of cannon as well as uiusquetry: 
he rode between the first and second lines 
with his sword drawn, and encouraged the 
troops to fight for the honour of England. 
Immediately after the action he continued his 
march to Hauau, where he was joined by the 
reinforcement. The earl of Stair sent a 
trumpet to marescbal de Noailles, recom¬ 
mending to his protection the sick and 
wounded that were left on the field of battle; • 
and these the French general treated with 
great care and tenderness. Such generosity 
softens the rigours of war, and does honour to 
humanity. 

TREATY OF WORMS. 

The two armies continued on different sides 
of the river till the twelfth day of July, wheu 
the French general receiving ini “ cethat 
prince Charles of Lorraine had apj '/ached the* 
Ncckar, he suddenly retired, and repassed the 
Rhine between Worms and Oppenheim. The 
king of Great Britain was visited by prince 
Charles and count Khevenhuller at Hanau, 
where the future operations of the campaign 
were regulated. On the twenty-seventh day 
of August, the allied army passed the Rhine at 
Meutz, and the king fixed his head quaiters 
in tlfc episcopal palace at }Vorms. Here the 
forced lay encamped till the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember, when they advanced to Spire, where 
they were joined by twenty thousand Dutch 
auxiliaries»frt)in the Netherlands. Marcschal 
Noailles having retreated into Upper Alsace, 
the allies took possession of Gcrincrsheim, 
and demolished the intrenchmcnts which the 
enemy had raised on the Queich; then they 
returned to Meutz, and in October were dis¬ 
tributed into winter-quarters, after an inactive 
campaign that redounded very little to the 
honour of those by whom the motions of the 
army were conducted. In September a treaty 
had been concluded at Worms between his 
Britannic majesty, the king of Sardinia, and 
the queen of Hungary. She engaged to main¬ 
tain thirty thousand men in Italy: the king of 
Sardinia obliged himself to employ forty thou¬ 
sand infantry and five thousand horse, in con¬ 
sideration of his commanding the combined 
army, aifd receiving an annual subsidy of two 
hundred thousand pounds from Great Britain. 
As a farther gratification, the queen veildcd to 
him the city of Placentia, with several districts 
in the dutchy of Pavia, and in the Novarese: 
and all her right and pretensions to Final, at 
present possessed by the republic of Genoa, 
which, they hoped, would give it up, on being 
repaid the purchase money, amounting to three 
hundred thousand pounds. This sura the 
king of England promised to disburse; ami 
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moieover to maintain a strong squadron in the 
Mediterranean, the commander of which should 
act in concert with his Sardinian majesty. 
Finally, the contracting powers agreed, that 
Fiual should be constituted a free-port, like 
that of Leghorn. • Nothing could be mure un¬ 
just than this treaty, by which the Genoese 
were negotiated out of their properly. They 
had purchased the marquisate of Final of the 
late emperor for a valuable consideration,-and 
the purchase had been guaranteed by Great 

■ Britain. It could not, therefore, be expected 
that they would part with this acquisition to a 
prince whose power they thought already too 
formidable; especially, on condition of its 
being made a free por*, to the prejudice of their 
own comnicice. They presented remonstrances 
against this article, by their ministers at the 
courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; and, as 
very little regard was paid to their represent¬ 
ations, they threw themselves into the arms of 
France and Spain for protection. 

* After the battle of Dettingcn, colonel Ment- 
zel, at the head of a laige body of irregulars 
belonging to the queen ol Hungary, made an 
irruption into Lor.aine, part of which they 
ravaged without mercy. In September prince 
Charles, with the Austrian army, entered the 
Biisgaw, and attempted to pass the Rhine; but 
inareschal Coigny had taken such precautions 
for guarding it oti the other side, that he was 
obligedlo abandon his desjgn, and marching 
back into the Upper Palatinate, quartered his 
troops in that country, and in Bavaria. By 
this (hut the eagl of Stair had solicited and 
obtaiued leave to resign his eofnqiand. I!e 
had for &ouie t time thought himself neglected ; 
and was unwilling that his reputation should 
suffer on account of measures in which he had 
no concern. In October the king of Great 
Britain returned to Hanover, and the army 
separftted. 1'he tioops in British pay marched 
back to the Netherlands, and the rest took 
their route to their respective countries. The 
states-general still wavert'd between their 
own immediate interest and their desire to 
support the liou&e of Austria. At length, 
however, they supplied her with a subsidy, and 
ordered twenty thousand men to march to her 
assistance, notwithstanding the intrigues of the 
marquis de Fenelon, the French ambassador 
at the Hague, and the declaration of the king 
of Prussia, who disapproved of this Uneasure, 
and tefused them a passage through his terri¬ 
tories to the Rhine. 9 

AFFAIRS IN THE NORTH. N 

Sweden was filled with discontents, and di¬ 
vided into factions. The generals Bodenbrock 
and Leweiihaupt were beheaded, having been 
sacrificed as scape-goats for the ministry, j 
S^mc unsuccessful efforts by sea and land were 


made against the Russians. At last the peace 
of Abo was concluded; and. the duke of Hol- 
steiu-Utin, uncle to the successor of the Rus¬ 
sian throve, was chosen as next heir to the 
crown of Sweden. A party had been formed 
in favour of the prince of Denmark; and the 
order of the peasants actually elected him as 
successor. The debates in the college of nobles 
rose to a very dangerous degree of animosity, 
and were appeased by an h^pMigue in Swedish 
verse, which one of the Senators pronounced. 
The peasants yielded the poiutc and the suc¬ 
cession was settled on the duke of Holstein. 
Denmark, instigated by French councils, be¬ 
gan to make preparations of war against 
Sweden: but a body of Russian auxiliaries 
ariiving in that kingdom, under the command 
of general Keith, and the c/atina declaring 
she would assist the Swedes with her whole 
force, the king of Denmark thought proper 
to disarm, it had been an old maxim of French 
policy to embroil the courts of the North, that 
they might be too much employed at home to 
intermeddle in the affairs of Germany, while 
France was at war with the house of Austria. 
The good understanding between the czarina 
and the queen of Hungary was at this period 
destroyed, in consequence of a conspiracy, 
which had been formed by some persons of 
distinction at the court of Petersburg!), lor re¬ 
moving the empress Elizabeth, and recalling 
the princess Anne to the administration. This 
design being discovered, the principal conspi¬ 
rators were corporally punished, and sent in 
exile to Siberia. The maiquis dc Butt a, the 
Austrian minister, who had resided at the court 
of the czarina, was suspected of having been 
coucerlied in the plot; though the ground* ot 
this suspicion did not appear until alter he was 
recalled, and sent as ambassador to the court 
of Berlin. The empress demanded satisfaction 
of the qufen of Hungary, who appointed com¬ 
missioners to enquire into his conduct, ami he 
was acquitted: but the czaiiua was not at 
all satisfied of his innocence. In February a 
defensive treaty of alliance was concluded be¬ 
tween this princess and the king of Gieat 
Britain. 

* BATTLE OF CAMPO-SANTO. 

9 4 

By this time France w'as deprived of her 
ablest minister, in the death of the cardinal de 
Fleury, who.had for many yeai-3 managed the 
affairs of that kingdom. He is said to have 
possessed a lively genius, and an insinuating 
address; to have been regular in his deport¬ 
ment, and moderate in his disposition; hut 
at the same time he has been branded as de¬ 
ceitful, dissembling, and vindictive. His scheme 
of politics was altogether pacific: he endea¬ 
voured to accomplish his purposes by raising 
and fomenting intrigues at foreign courts; he 
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did not seem fo pay much regard to the mili¬ 
tary glory of France; and he too much ne¬ 
glected. the naval power of that kingdom. 
Since Broglio was driven out of Germany, the 
French court affected uncommon federation. 
They pretended that their troops had only 
acted as auxiliaries while they remained in the 
empire: being, however, apprehensive of an 
ingiptjon into their own dominions, they de¬ 
clared, that those troops were no linger to be 
considered in thaftlfcht, but as subjects acting 
in the service of France. The campaign in 
Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. 
In the beginning of February count Gages, 
who commanded the Spanish army in the Bo¬ 
lognese, amounting to fourand-twenty thou¬ 
sand men, passed the Penaro, and advanced to 
Cmnpo-Santo, where he encountered the Im¬ 
perial and Piedmontese forces, commanded 
by the counts Trailn and Aspremont, The 
strength of the two armies was nearly equal. 
The action was obstinate and bloody, though 
indecisive. The Spaniards lost about four 
thousand men, killed, womiJed, or taken. 
The damage sustained by the confederates was 
not quite so great. Some cannon and colouis 
were taken oii*both sides; and each claimed 
the victory. Count Gages re passed the Penaro; 
retreated suddenly from Bologna; and marched 
to Rimiui in the ecclesiastical state, where he 
fortified his camp in an advantageous situation, 
after having suffered severely by desertion. 
Count Traun remained inactive in tht Mode¬ 
nese till September, when lie resigned bis com¬ 
mand to prince Lohkowitz. This general 
entered the Bolognese in October, and then 
advanced towards count Gages, who, wjtli his 
forces, now reduced to seven thousand, re¬ 
treated to Fano; but afterwards took pos¬ 
session of Pesaro, and foitified all the passes 
of the river Froglia. The season was far ad¬ 
vanced before the Spanish troops, commanded 
by don Philip, in Savoy, entered upon action. 
In all probability, the courts of Versailles and 
Madrid carried on some private negotiation 
with the king of Sardinia. This expedient 
failing, don Philip decamped from Chamherri 
in the latter end of August, and defi^ng 
through Daupbine towards Brianeon, was 
joined by the prince of Conti, at the httid of 
twenty thousand French auxiliaries. Thus 
reinforced, he attacked the PicdmonteseMines 
at Chateau Daupbinep but was repulsed in 
several attempts, a\id obliged to retreat with 
considerable loss. The French established their 
winter-quarters inDauphinc and Provence; and 
the Spaniards maintained their footing in Savoy. 

TRANSACTIONS of the BRITISH FLEET. 

The British fleet commanded by admiral 
Matthews over-awed all the states that bor¬ 
der ed 011 the Mediterranean. This officer. 


about tlie end of June, understanding that 
fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery and am¬ 
munition for the Spanish army, had arrived at 
Genoa, sailed thither from the road of Hieres, 
and demanded of the republic that they would 
cither oblige these vessels with the stores to 
quit their harbour, or sequester ilieir lading 
until a general peace should be established. 
After some dispute, it was agreed that the 
cannon and stores should be deposited in the 
castle of Bonifacio, situated on a rock at the 
south end of Corsica; and that the xebecks 

* • 1 

should have leave to retire without molesta¬ 
tion. The Corsicans had some years bcfoie 
revolted, ami shaken off the dominion of the 
Genoese, under which their island had re¬ 
mained for many centuries. They found them¬ 
selves oppressed, and resolved to as-ert their 
freedom. They conferred the sovereign au¬ 
thority on a German adventurer, who was so¬ 
lemnly proclaimed, by the name of king Theo¬ 
dore, He had supplied them with some arms 
and ammunition, which he had biuught flora 
Tunis; and amused them with promises of 
being assisted by foreign powers in retrieving 
their independency; but as these promises 
wire not performed, tiny treated him so 
roughly, that he had thought proper to quit 
thi! island, and they submitted again to their 
old masters. The troubles of Corsica were 
now revived. Theodore revisited his kingdom, 
and^was recognised by the principal chiefs of 
the •island. He •^ublishcTl a manifesto: he 
granted a general pardon to all his subjects 
who should return to their obedience: he pre¬ 
tended to be countenanced and supported by 
the king of Great Britain and the queen of 
Hungary. He was certainl^thoiighl a pnJprr 
instrument to perplex and harass the Genoese, 
and supplied at this juncture with a sum o* 
money to purchase arms for the Corsicans 
but a change soon happened in the BnLi-ti 
ministry, and then he was suffered to relapse 
into his orignal obscurity. Admiral Mattlu ws, 
though tie did not undertake any expedition 
of importance against the maritime towns of 
Spain, continued lo assert the British empire 
at sea through the whole extent of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The Spanish army under dun 
Philip was no sooner in motion, than the 
English admiral entered some troops and can¬ 
non to be disembarked for the security of Villa- 
Franea* Some stores having been landed at 
Civita-Vccchm, for the use of the Spanish 
forces under count Gages, Matthews inter¬ 
preted this tranSkctioii into a violation of the 
neutrality which the pope had professed; and 
sent thither a squadron to bombard the place. 
The city of Rome was tilled with consterna¬ 
tion ; and the pope had recourse to the good 
offices of his Sardinia!) majesty, in consequence 
of which the English squadron was ordered to 
withdraw. The captains of single cruising 
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fillips, by their activity and vigilance, wholly 
interrupted the commerce of Spain; cannon¬ 
aded and burned some towns on the sea-side; 
and kept the whole coast in continual alarm.® 
[See Note OO, at the end of this Pol.] 

FRUITLESS ATTEMPTS UPON TIIE 
SPANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

In the West-Indies some unsuccessful efforts 
were made by an English squadron, commanded 
by commodore Knowles. He attacked La 
# Gueira cm the cc/ast of Carraccas, in the month 
of February; but met \vith such a warm re¬ 
ception, that he. 1 was obliged to desist, and 
make the best of his way for the Dutch island 
Curacoa, where he repaired the damage he 
had sustained. His ships being refitted, he 
made another attempt upon Porto Cavallo 
in April, which like the former miscarried. 
Twelve hundred marines being landed in the 
neighbourhood of the place, were seized with 
such a panic, that it was found necessary to 


reimbark them without delay. Then the com¬ 
modore abandoned the euterprize, and sailed 
back to his station at the Leeward Islands, 
without having added much to his reputation, 
either as to conduct or resolution. On the 
continent of America the operations of the war 
were very inconsiderable. General Oglethorpe 
having received intelligence, that the Spaniards 
prepared for anotoer invasion from St. Augus¬ 
tine, assembled a body of Indians, as a rein¬ 
forcement to part of his^.«n regiment, with 
the highlanders and rangers, and in the spring 
began his march, in order to anticipate the 
enemy. He encamped for some time in the 
neighbourhood of St. Augustine, by way of a 
defiance: but they did not think proper to 
hazard an engagement; and as he was in no 
condition to undertake a siege, he returned to 
Georgia. In October the princess Louisa, 
youngest daughter his Britannic majesty, 
was married by proxy, at Hanover, to the 
prince-royal of Denmark, who met her at 
Altuna, and conducted her to Copenhagen. 


N O T E S. 


•■u 

h the month of July two ship* of Had¬ 
dock's squadron filling in with three 
French ships of war* implant llaruet, the 
English ooiiuuoilore, supposing them Lo 
lie fe|iniiinh register ships, hri.il n shot, m 
ordtr to bring them ioj and tiny refusing 
lo Votnply with ^lus signal, a sharp en¬ 
gagement ensued. aft * they had fought 
several hours, the French commander 
ceased firing, and i hong In proper to come 
to an explanation, when he and Barnet 
parted with mutual apologies. 

•ii llic cuune of itu* ycar a dtuigeroul con¬ 


i' 

•piracy was‘discovered at New Yorlc, in , 
North Ann nca. Our I lew son, a low 
publican, had engaged several negroes in 
a de»v n dtsiroy the town, and mas¬ 
sacre the people. 1 ire was set to wverul 
part of the city ; nine or ten negroes 
were apprehended, convicted, *'int burned 
alivt. Dewson, with Ins wife, apd a ser- 
▼am-maid privy to the plot, were, found 
guilty and hanged, though they died pro¬ 
testing their innocence. 

3 111 May, two English frigates, couimamhd 
by tapuua binith mid tapiaiu Stuirilril 


A with three Spanish ships of war, near 
the island of St. Christopher's. I het forth¬ 
with engaged, and the action tonliumd till 
night, by the favour of which the enemy re¬ 
tired to Porto Itico 111 a shuttered condition. 

In the month of September the tilbury 
ship of war, of sixty gun*, was accident¬ 
ally set on fire, and destroyed, off the 
island of Hispaniola, on which occasion 
one hundred and tueiitv-ftevtn men |ie- 
nsbtd; the rest were saved by captain 
(loan', of the Defiantr, who Lppiucd to 
he t>u the same cruize. 
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t CHAPTER V. 

Debate in Parliament against the Hanoverian Troops.—Supplies granted.—Projected Invasion 
of Great Britain ,— A French Squadron sails up the English Channel .— The Kingdom is put 
in a Posture of Defence.^The Design of the French defeated.—JVar between France and 
4 England.—Bill against those who should correspond with the Sons of the Pretender.—IVaval 
Engagement qff Toulon.—Advances towards Peace made bp the Emperor.—Treaty of 
Franchfort.—Progress of the FHench King in the Netherlands.—Ptince Charles of Lorraine 
pusses the Rhine.—The King of Prussia makes an Irruption into Bohemia .— Campaign in * 
Bavaria and Flanders.—The King of Naples joins Count Gages in Italy.—Battle of Com .— 
Return of Commodore Anson.—Sir John Balchen perishes at Sea.—Revolution in the Bri¬ 
tish Ministry.—Session of Parliament.—Death of the Emperor Charles VII. — Accommo¬ 
dation between the Queen of Hungary and the young Elector of Bavaria.—The King of 
Pmssia gains two successive Battles at Friedberg and Sohr, over the Austrian and Saxon 
Forces.—Treaty of Dresden.—The Grand-Duke of Tuscany elected Emperor of Germany. 
—The Allies are defeated at Fontenoy.—The King of Sardinia is almost stripped of his Do¬ 
minions.—The English Forces take Cape Breton.—TJic Importance of this Conquest. — Pro - 
joct of an Insurrection in Great Britain.—The eldest Son of the Chevalier de St. Geoige 
lands m Scotland—Takes Possession of Edinburgh—Defeats Sir John Cope at Preston - 
Pans.—Efforts of the Friends of Government in Scotland.—Precautions taken in England.— 
The Prince Pretender reduces Carlisle , and penetrates as far as Derby .— Consternation of 
the Londoners.—The Rebels retreat into Scotland—They invest the Castle of Stirling.—The 
King's Troops under Hawley are worsted at Falkirk.—The Duke of Cumberland assumes the 
Command of 9 the Forces in Scotland.—The Rebels undertake the Siege of Fort William . 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT. 

1 "HE discontents of England were artfully 
inflamed by anti-ministerial writers, who 
not only exaggerated the burdens of the people, 
and drew frightful pictures of the distress and 
misery which, they said, impended over the 
nation, but also employed the arts of calumny 
and misrepresentation, to excite a jealousy 
and national quai rel between the English and 
Hanoverians. They affirmed that m the last 
campaign the British general had been ne¬ 
glected and despised; while the councils of 
foreign officers, greatly inferior to him in ca¬ 
pacity, quality, and reputation, had been fol¬ 
lowed, to the prejudice of the common cause : 
that the British troops sustained daily insults 
from their own mercenaries, who were indulged 
with particular marks of royal favour: that the 
sovereign himself appeared at Dettingen iifc a 
Hanoverian scarf; and that his electoral troops 
were of very little service in that engagement. 
Though the most material of these assertions 
were certainly false, they made a strong im¬ 
pression on the minds of the people, already 
irritated by the enormous expense of a con¬ 
tinental war maintained for the interest of 
Germany. When the parliament met in the 
beginning of December, a motion was made in 
the house of peers, by the earl of Sandwich, for 
an address, beseeching his majesty to discon¬ 
tinue the Hanoverian troops in British pay, in 
order to remove the popular discontent, and 
stop the murmurs of the English troops abroad. 


He was supported by the duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Chesterfield, and all the leaders in the 
opposition, who did not fail to enumerate, and 
insi'W upon all the^ircuinst^uces wemen¬ 
tioned. They moreover observed, that better 
troops might be hired at a smaller expense . 
that it would be a vain and endless task to 
exhaust t^e'natioual treasure, in enriching a 
hungry and barren electorate:# that the po¬ 
pular dissat isfaction against tTiese mercenaries 
was so general, and raised to such violence, as 
nothing but their dismission could appease, 
that if such hirelings should be thus continued 
from year to year, they might at last become 
a burden entailed upon the nation, and be 
made subservient, under some ambitious prince, 
to purposes destructive of British liberty. 
These were the suggestions of spleen and ani¬ 
mosity: for, granring the necessity of a land 
war, the Hanoverians weiethe most natural 
allies and auxiliaries which Great Britain could 
engage and employ. How insolent soever some 
few individual generals of that electorate might 
have been in their private deportment, certain 
it is, tluflr troops behaved with great sobriety, 
discipline, antf decorum ; and in the day of 
battle did their di^ty with as much courage and 
alacrity as any body of men ever displayed on 
the like occasion. The motion was rejected 
by the majority; but, when the term for keep¬ 
ing them in the British pay was nearly expired, 
and the estimates for their loping continued the 
ensuing year were laid before the house, the 
earl of Sandwich renewed his motion. The 
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lord chanceUor 9 as speaker of the house, inter¬ 
posing, declared! that by their rules a question 
once rejected could not be revived during the 
same sessions. A debate ensued, and the se¬ 
cond morion was over-ruled. The Hanoverian 
troops were voted in the hou«e of commons: 
nevertheless, the same nobleman moved in the 
upper house, that the continuing sixteen thou¬ 
sand Hanoverians in British pay was prejudi¬ 
cial to his nmjesty*ft true interest, useless to the 
common cause, and dangerous to the welfare 
and tranquillity of the nation. He was seconded 
'by the duke of Marlborough, who had resigned 
his commission in disgust; and the proposal 
gave birth to another warm dispute: but vie- 
tory declared, as usual, for the ministry. 

Jn the house of commons they sustained 
divers attacks. A motion was made for laving 
a duty of eight shillings in the pound on all 
places and pensions. Mr. Gremille moved for 
an address, to beseech his majesty, that he 
would not engage the British nation aiiy 
further in the war on the continent, without 
the concurrence of the statcs-general on certain 
stipulated proportions of force and expense, as 
in the late war. These proposals begat vigor¬ 
ous debates, in which the country party weie 
alwavs foiled by dint or superior number. Such 
was the ciedit and influence of the ministry in 
parliamem, that although the national debt 
was increased by above six millions since the 
commencement of the war, the commons in¬ 
dulged tneiu with^nn enormous sum fof the 
expense of the ensuing year. The grant spe¬ 
cified in the votes amounted to six millions 
and a half: to this sum were added three mil¬ 
lions and a half paid to the sin Ring-fund in 
perpetual tax«*^so that this year's expense 
rose to ten millions. The funds established 
for the annu.il charge were the land and malt 
taxes: one million paid bv the East-India com¬ 
pany for the renewal of their charter, twelve 
hundred thousand pounds by annu.ties, one 
million from the sinking-fund, six and thiity 
thousand pounds from the coinage^ and six 
hundred thousand pounds by a lottery—an ex¬ 
pedient which for some time had been annually 
repeated; and which, in a great measure, con¬ 
tributed to debauch the morals of the public, 
by introducing a spirit of gaming, destructive 
of all industry and virtue. 

PROJECTED INVASION. 

The dissentions of tbc British parliament 
were suddenly suspended an event that 
seemed to unite both parties in the prosecution 
of the same measures. This was the intelligence 
of an intended invasion. By the parliamentary 
disputes, the loud clamours, and the general 
dissatisfaction of t£e people in Great Britain, 
the French ministry were persuaded that the 
nation was ripe for a revolt. This belief was 


corroborated by the assertions of their emis¬ 
saries in different parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. These were papists and Jacobites of 
strong prejudices and warm imaginations, who 
saw things through the medium of passion and 
party, and spoke rather from extravagant zeal 
than from sober conviction. They gave the 
court of Versailles to understand, that if the 
chevalier de St. George, or bis eldest son, 
diaries Edward, should appear at the heat! of 
a French army in Great Hj&a’n, a revolution 
would instantly follow in nis favour. This in¬ 
timation was agreeable to carditf.il tie Tenem, 
who, since the death of Fleury r , had borne a 
share in the administration of France. He 
was of a violent enterprising temper. He had 
be« n recommended to the purple hy r the che¬ 
valier de St. George, and was seemingly at¬ 
tached to the Stuart family, llis amhitiou 
was flattered with the prospect of giving a 
king to Great Britain ; ut performing such 
eminent service to his benefactor, and of ic- 
storing to the throne of their ancestors a family 
connected by tbc ties of blood with all the 
greatest princes of Europe. The ministry of 
France foresaw, that even if this aim should 
miscarry, a descent upon Gie;\* Britain would 
make a considerable diversion from the conti¬ 
nent in favour of France, and embroil and em- 
barras his Britannic majesty, who was the 
chief support of the liou^e of Austria, and all 
its allies. Actuated by these motives, he con¬ 
certed measures with the chevalier de Saint 
George at Rome, who being too much advanced 
in years to engage personally in such an expe¬ 
dition, agreed to delegate his pretensions and 
authority to his son (diaries, a youth of pio- 
mising talents, sage, secret, brave, and enter¬ 
prising,''amiable in Ins person, grave, and even 
reserved in his deportment. lie approved him¬ 
self in the sequel composed and moderate in 
success, wonderfully firm in adversity; and 
though tenderly nursed in all the delights of 
an effeminate country, and gentle cl unite, 
patient almost beyond belief of coltf, hunger, 
and fatigue. Such was the adventurer now 
destined to fill the hope which the French 
ministry had conceived, from the projected 
invasion of Great Britain. 

A FRENCH SQUADRON SAILS UP THE 
.■ ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Count Saxe was Appointed by the French 
king commander of the troops designed for 
this expedition, which amounted to fifteen 
thousand men. They began their march to 
Picardy, and a great number of vessels was 
assembled for their embarkation at Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne. It was determined that 
they should be landed in Kent, under convoy 
of a strong squadron equipped at Brest, and 
commanded by monsieur de Roquefcuille, an 
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officer of experience and capacity. The che¬ 
valier de St. George is said to have required 
the personal service of the duke of Ormond, 
who excused himself ou account of his ad¬ 
vanced age: be that as it will, priitee Charles 
departed from Rome about the end of Decem¬ 
ber, in the disguise.of a Spanish courier, at¬ 
tended by one servant only, and furnished with 
passports by cardiual Aqiiavfta. He travelled 
through Tuscany to Genoa, from whence he 
proceeded to Savona^ where he embarked for 
Antibes, and prosecuting his journey to Paris, 
was indulged 4 with a private audience of the 
French king: then he set out incognito for 
the coast of Picardy. The British ministry 
being apprized of his arrival in France, at 
once comprehended the destination of the 
armameuts prepared at Brest and Boulogne. 
Mr. Thompson, the English resident at Paris, 
received orders to make a remonstrance to 
flu* J r reuch ministry, on the violation of those 
treaties by which the pretender to the crown 
of Great Britain was excluded from the terri¬ 
tories of France. But he was given to under¬ 
stand, that his most Christian majesty would 
•not explain himself on that subject, until the 
king of England should have given satisfaction 
on the repeated complaints which had been 
made to him, touching the infractions of those 
very treaties which had been so often violated 
by his orders. * In the month of January, 
M. de Roqucfeuille sailed from Brest, direct¬ 
ing his course up the English channel, with 
twenty ships of war. They were immediately 
discovered by an English cruiser, which ran 
into Plymouth ; and the intelligence was con¬ 
veyed by land to the board of admiralty. Sir 
John Norris was forthwith ordered to t^ke the 
command of the squadron at Spilhead, with 
which he sailed round to the Downs, where he 
was joined by some ships of the line from Chat¬ 
ham, and then lie found himself at the hcadol 
a squadron considerably stronger than that of 
the enemy. 

THE KINGDOM IS PUT IN A POSTURE 
OF DEFENCE. 

Several regiments marched to the south¬ 
ern coast of England: all governors and com¬ 
manders were ordered to repair immediately to 
their respective posts: the forts at the tno\tlhs 
of the Thames and Midway were put in a 
posture of defence ; had directions were issued 
to assemble the Kentish militia, to defend the 
coast in case of an invasion. On the fifteenth 
day of February, the king sent a message to 
noth houses of parliament, intimating the ar¬ 
rival of the pretender’s son in France, the pre¬ 
parations at Dunkirk, and the appearance of 
a French fleet in the English channel. ‘ They 
joined in an address, declaring their indigna¬ 
tion and abhorrence of the design formed in 


favour of a popish pretender j and assuring Ins 
majesty, that they would, with the warmest 
zeal and unanimity, take such measures as 
would enable him to frustrate and defeat so 
desperate and insolent n attempt. Addresses 
of the same kind wen, presented by the city 
of London, both universities, the principal 
towns of Great#Britain, the clergy, the dis¬ 
senting ministers, the quakers, and almost all 
the corporations and communities n£ the king¬ 
dom. A requisition was made of the six thou¬ 
sand auxiliaries, which the states-general were 
by treaty obliged to furnish ofl such occasions; 
and these were granted with great alacrity and 
expedition. The carl of Stair, forgetting his 
wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his 
services to government, and was re-invested 
with the chief command of the forces in Great 
Britain. His example was followed by several 
noblemen of the first rank. The duke of 
Montague was permitted to raise a regiment 
of horse; and orders were sent to bring over 
six thousand of the British troops from Flan¬ 
ders, in case the invasion should actualfy take 
place. His majesty was in another address 
from parliament, exhorted to augment his 
forces by sea and land: the habeas corpus 
act was suspended for six months, and several 
persons of distinction were apprehended oa 
suspicion of treasonable practices: a procla¬ 
mation was issued for putting the laws in exe¬ 
cution against papists ami non-jurors, who 
were* commanded - * to rctiffc ten niiTes from 
London; and every precaution was taken w T hieh 
seemed ijeeessary for the preservation of the 

public tranquillity. 

r* 

DESIGN OF T1IE FRENCH 'DEFEATED. 

MEANwimr.the French court proceeded with 
their preparations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, 
under the eve of the young pretender; and 
seven thousand men were actually embarked. 
M. de Roquefeuille sailed up the channel as 
far jis D*.ngene*s a promontory on the coast 
of Kent, after having detached M. de Barred, 
with five ships, to hasten the embarkation at 
Dunkirk. While the French admiral anchored 
olf Dungcness, he perceived, on the twenty- 
fourth day of February, the British fleet, under 
sir John Norris, doubling the South-Foreland 
from the Downs; and though the wind was 
against him, taking the opportunity of the tide 
to come up and engage the French squadron. 
Roquefeuille, who little expected such a visit, 
could not be altogether composed, considering 
the great superiority of his enemies: but the 
tide failing, the English admiral was obliged 
to anchor two leagues short of the enemy. In 
this interval, M. de Roqucfeuille called a 
council of war, in which it was determined to 
avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at sun-set, 
and make the best of their way to the place 
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from whence they had act sail., This resolu¬ 
tion was favoured by a very hard gale of wind, 
which began to blow from the north-east, and 
carried them down the channel with incredible 
expedition. But the same storm which, in all 
prohahi|ity f saved their flept from destruction, 
Utterly disconcerted the design of invading 
England. A great number ofc their transports 
was driven ashore and destroyed, and the rest 
were so damaged that they could not he speedily 
repaired. The English^ were now masters at 
sea, and their coast was so well guarded, that 
'the enterprise could fiot he prosecuted with 
any probability of success. The French gene¬ 
rals nominated to serve in this expedition re¬ 
turned to Paris, and the young pretender 
resplved to wait a more favourable opportu¬ 
nity. In the mean time he remained in Paris, 
or that neighbourhood, incognito, and almost 
totally neglected by the court of France. 
Finding himself in tins disagreeable situation, 
and being visited by ; John Murray of Brough- 
t .ton, who magnified the power of his friends in 
Great Britain, he resolved to make some bold 
effort, even without the assistance of Louis, in 
whose sincerity he had no ftiith,aiid forthwith 
took proper measures to obtain exact inform¬ 
ation touching 'the number, inclinations, and 
influence u f his fathers adherents in England 
and "Scotland. The French king no longer 
preserved any measures with the court of 
London: the British resident at Paris was 
given to understand, that a<Ueclaration o\ war 
must ensue;.and this was actually published 
on the twentieth day of March. The king of 
Great Britain was taxed with having cUssuadtd 
the. court of Y'ienna from entertitfning any 
thoughts of an iv.commodation ; with having 
infringer! the convention of Hanover; with 
having exercised piracy upon the subjects of 
France, and with having blocked up the har¬ 
bour of Toulon. On the thirty-first day of 
March, a like denunciation of war against 
France was published at Loudon amidst the 
acclamations of the people. * 

BILL AGAINST TIIOSF. WHO SHOULD CORRE¬ 
SPOND WTIfi THE PRETENDER’S SONS. 

A ‘ 

1744. The commons of England, in order to 
evince their loyalty, brought in a bill, denounc¬ 
ing the penalties of high treason, against those 
who should maintain correspondence \»ith the 
sons of the pretender. In the^ upper house, 
lord llardwicke, the chancellor, moved, that a 
clause should be inserted, expending the crime 
of treason to the posterity of the offenders^ 
during the lives jof the pretender s sons. The 
motion, which was supported by the whole 
strength of the ministry, .produced a warm 
debate, in which the duke of Bedford, thej 
eavl of Chesterfield, the lords Talliot and 
Hervey, argued against it in the most ^pathetic 


f manner, as an illiberal expedient, contrary to 
the dictates of humanity, the law of nature, 
the rules of common justice, and the precepts 
of religion; an expedient that would involve 
the innocetit with the guilty, and tend to the 
augmentation of ministerial power, for which 
purpose it was undoubtedly calculated. Not¬ 
withstanding these suggestions, the clause was 
carried in the affirmative, and the bill sent back 
to the commons, where the amendment was 
vigorously opposed by A&id Strange, lord 
Guernsey, Mr. VV. Pitt, and other memlicrs, 
by whom the original bill had been counte¬ 
nanced :* the majority, however, declared for 
tlie amendment, and the bill obtained the 
royal assent. The session of parliament was 
closed in May, when tlie king told them, that 
the French had made vast preparations on the 
side of the Netherlands; and that the states- 
geueral had agreed to furnish the succours 
stipulated by treaties. 

NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OFF TOULON. 

Bv this time an action had happened in the 
Mediterranean, between the British fleet, com-" 
manded by admiral Matthews', and the com¬ 
bined squadrons of France and Spain, which 
had been for some time blocked up in the 
harbour of Toulon. On the ninth day of Fe¬ 
bruary they were perceived Standing out of 
the road, to the number of four-and-lhirty 
sail, the English admiral immediately weighed 
from llicrts bay: and on the eleventh, part of 
the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the 
Spanish admiral, don Navai ro, vvho*e ship, the 
Real, was a first rate, mounted with above an 
hundred guns. Rear-admiral Rowley singled 
out M. dc C ourt, who commanded the French 
squadron; and a very few captaius followed 
the example of their commanders: but vice- 
admiral Lestofk, with bis whole division, re¬ 
mained at a great distance astern ; and several 
captains, who were immediately under the eye 
of Matthews, behaved in such a manner as 
reflected disgrace upon their country. The 
whole transaction was conducted without order 
or deliberation. The French and Spaniards 
would have willingly avoided an engagement, 
as tbe British squadron was superior to them 
in strength and number. M. de Court, there¬ 
fore,'made the best of his way towards the 
straits’ mouth, probably with intention to join 
the Brest squadron: buv. he bad orders to 
protect the Spanish fleet; and as they sailed 
heavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at 
the hazard of maintaining a battle with the 
English. Thus circumstanced be made sail 
.and lay-to by turns; so that the British ad¬ 
miral could not engage/them in proper order; 
and a* they outsailed Jiis Bhips, he began to 
fear they would escape him altogether, should 
i lie wail for vice-admiral Lestoek, who was so 
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far astern. Under this apprehension he made 
the signal for engaging, wljile that for the 
line of battle «wab still displayed \ and this 
inconsistency naturally introduced confusion. 
The fight was maintained with greaf vivacity 
by the few who engaged. The Real being 
quite disabled, and lying like a wreck upon 
the water, Mr. Matthews sent a fire-ship to 
destroy her; hut the expedient did not take 
effect. The ship ordered to cover this machine 
did not obey the signal; so that the captain of 
the fire-ship was exposed to the whole fire of 
the enemy. Nevertheless be continued to 
advance until he found the vessel sinking: 
and being within a few yards of the Real, he 
set fire to the fusees. The ship was imme¬ 
diately in flames, in the midst of which he 
and his lieutenant, with twelve men, perished. 
This was likewise the fate of the Spanish 
launch, which had been manned with fifty 
sailors, to prevent the fire-ship from running 
on boJlrd the Real. One ship of the line lie- 
longing to a Spanish squadron struck to cap¬ 
tain liawke, who sent a lieutenant to take 
possession of her: she was afterwards retaken 
by the French squadron; hut was found so 
disabled, that tli^y left her deserted, and she 
was next day burned by order of admiral 
Matthews. At night the artum ceased ; and 
the admiral found his own ship so much da¬ 
maged, that he moved his ting into another. 
Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, 
affer having exhibited a remarkable proof of 
courage and intrepidity: but the loss of men 
was very inconsiderable. Next day the enemy 
appeared to leeward, and the admiral ga\e 
dust; till night, when he brought to, that he 
might be joined by the ships astern. Tfley 
were perceived again on the thirteenth at a 
considerable distance, and pursued till the 
evening, in the morning of the fourteenth, 
twenty sail of them were seen distinctly, and 
Lestock with his division had gained ground 
of them considerably by noon; but admiral 
Matthews displayed the signal for leaving off 
chase, and bore away for Port Mabon, to 
repair the dam.ige be had sustained. Mean¬ 
while the combiuod squadrons continued their 
course towards the coast of Spain. M. de 4 
Court, with his division, anchored in the roajJ 
of Alicaut; and don Navarro sailed into the 
harbour of Carlhagena. Admiral Matthews* 
on his arrival at Minorca, accused Lestock 
of having misbehaved the day of action; 
suspended him from his office, and sent him 
prisoner to England, where, in his turn, he 
accused his accuser. Long before the en¬ 
gagement, these two officers had expressed the 
most virulent resentment against each other. 
Matthews was brave, open, and undisguised; 
but proud, imperious, and precipitate. Lestock 
had signalized his courage on many occasions, 
and perfectly understood the whole discipline 


of the navy; but he was cool, cunning,' and * 
vindictive. He had been treated superciliously > 
by Matthews, and in revenge took advantage 
of his errors and precipitation. To gratify 
this passion he betrayed the interest and 
glory of his country; for it is not to be doubted, 
but that be might have come up in time to 
engage; and, in that case, the fleets of France 
and Spain would, in all likelihood, have been 
destroyed: but intrenched himself within 
the punctilios of discipline, and saw with plea¬ 
sure his antagonist exppse himself to the 
hazard of death, ruin, and disgrace* Matthews 
himself, in the sequel, sacrificed his duty to 
his resentment, in restraining Lestock from 
pursuing and attacking the combined squad¬ 
rons on the third day after the engagement, 
when they appeared disabled, and in manifest 
disorder, and would have fallen an easy prey, 
had they been vigorously attacked. One can 
hardly, without indignation, reflect upon these 
instances in which a community has so se¬ 
verely suffered from the personal animosity of 
individuals. The miscarriage off Toulon •be¬ 
came the subject of a parliamentary enquiry in 
England. The commons, in an address to the 
throne, desired that a court-martial might be 
appointed to try the delinquents. By this 
time Lestock had accused Matthews, and all 
the captains of his division who misbehavea 
on the day of battle. The court-martial was 
constituted, and proceeded to tria l. Sevg pF 
coininatjders of shipsswere cafiMtiVUll vTce-ad- 
miral Lestock was honourably acquitted; and 
admiral Matthews rendered incapable of serv¬ 
ing for the ftiture in his majesty’s navy. All 
the world knew that Lestock kept aloof, and 
that Matthews rushed into the Vtfest part of* 
the engagement Yet the former triumphed 
on his trial, and the latter narrowly escaped 
the sentence of death for cowardice and mis¬ 
conduct. Such decisions are not to he ac¬ 
counted for, except from prejudice and fac¬ 
tion. 

The war in Germany, which had been almost 
extinguished in the last campaign, began to 
revive, and raged with redoubled violence. 
The emperor had solicited the mediation of 
his Britannic majesty, for compromising the 
differences between him and the court of 
Vienna. Prince William of Hesse-Cassel had 
conferred with the king of England on this 
subject; a negotiation was begun at 

Hanau. The emperor offered to dismiss the 
French auxiliaries, provided the Austrians 
would evacuate his hereditary dominions. Nay, 
prince William and lord Carteret, as plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, actually agreed to preliminaries, by 
which his imperial majesty engaged to renounce 
the alliance of France, and throw himself iutc 
the anhs of the maritime powers; to resign 
all pretensions to the succession of the house 
of Austria; and to revive the vote ofBohemi* 
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in the electoral college, on condition of his 
being re-established iu the possession of bis 
domiuions, recognised as emperor by the queen | 
of Hungary, and accommodated with amonthly 
subsidy for his maintenance, as his own terri¬ 
tories were exhausted and impoverished by the 
war. By a separate article, the king of Great 
Britain promised to furnish him with three 
hundred*thousand crowns, and to interpose his 
good offices with the queen of Hungary, that 
his electoral dominions should be favourably 
treated. These preliminaries, though settled, | 
were not signed. The court of Vieuna was 
unwilling to part with their conquests in Ba¬ 
varia and the Upper Palatinate. The queen 
trusted too much to the valour of her troops, 
and the wealth of her allies, to listen to such 
terms of accommodation; and whatever argu¬ 
ments were used with the king of Great Bri¬ 
tain, certain it is the negotiation was dropped, 
on pretence that the articles were disap¬ 
proved by the ministry of England. The em¬ 
peror, environed with distress, renewed his 
app4ication to the king of Great Britain; and 
eveu declared that he would refer his cause to 
the determination of the maritime powers: 
hut all his advances were discountenanced; 
and the treaty of Worms dispelled all hope of 
accommodation. In this manner did the 
British ministry reject the fairest opportunity 
that could possibly occur of terminating the 
war in Germany with honour and advantage, 
and dr n*tehig**tJieir country from that insuf¬ 
ferable burden of expense under Which she 
groaned. 

• t 

. TREATY OF FRANCfwFORT. 

• * « 

The inflexibility of the house of Austria, 
and its chief ally, proved serviceable to the 
emperor. The forlorn situation of this unfor¬ 
tunate prince excited the compassion of divers 
princes: they resented the insolence with 
which the head of the empire had been treated 
by the court of Vienna; and* they were 
alarmed at the increasing power of a family 
noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. These 
considerations gave rise to the treaty of Franck- 
fort, concluded in May between the emperor, 
the king of Prussia, the kiug of Sweden as 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the elector 
palatine. They engaged to preserve the con¬ 
stitution of the empire, according Jp the treaty 
of Westphalia, and to suppqft the emperor in 
his rank and dignity. They agreed to employ 
their good offices with the queen of Hungary, 
that she might he induced to acknowledge the 
emperor, to restore his hereditary dominions, 
and give up the archives of the empire that 
were in her possession. They guaranteed to 
each other their respective territories: the dis¬ 
putes about the succession of the late emperor 
they referred to the decision of the states of 


the empire: they promised to assist one another 
in case of being attacked; and they invited the 
king of Poland, the elector of Cologn, and the 
bishop of Liege, to accede to this treaty. Such 
was tlie c confederacy that broke all the mea¬ 
sures which had been concerted between the 
king of Great Britain and her Hungarian ma¬ 
jesty, for the operations of the campaign. In 
the mean time* the French king declared war 
against this princess, on pretence that ska was 
obstinately deaf to all terms of accommodation, 
and determined to carry the war into the ter¬ 
ritories of France. In her counter-declaration 
she taxed Louis with having infringed the 
most solemn engagement, with respect to the 
pragmatic sanction; with having spirited up 
different pretenders, to lay claim to the suc¬ 
cession of the late emperor; with having endea¬ 
voured to instigate the common enemy of 
christeudom against her; and with having 
acted the incendiary in the north of Europe, 
that the czarina might be prevented from as- 
sistingthe house of Austria, while his numerous 
armies overspread the empire and desolated her 
hereditary countries. These recriminations 
were literally true- The houses of Bourbon 
and Austria have, for many centuries, been the 
common disturbers and plagues of Europe. 

PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH KING IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

The king of France, though in hirnsclf 
pacific and unenterprising, was stimulated by 
his ministry to taste the glory of conquest in 
the Netherlands, where he had assembled an 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
pr6vided with a very formidable train of aitil- 
lcry. e The chief com maud was vested in the 
mareschal count de Saxe, who possessed great 
military talents, and proved to he one of the 
most fortunate generals of the age in which he 
lived. *The allied forces, consisting of English, 
Hanoverians, Dutch, and Austrians, to the 
number of seventy thousand effective men, 
were in the month of May assembled in the 
neighhourhtxid of Brussels, from whence they 
marched towards Oudenarde, and posted them¬ 
's elves behind the Schelde, being unable to 
fptard the progress of the enemy. The French 
monarch, attended by his favourite ladies, with 
all the pomp of eastern luxury, arrived at Lisle 
on the twelfth day of the same month; and in 
the adjacent plain reviewed his army. The 
states-general, alarmed at his preparations, 
had, in a conference with his ambassador at 
the Hague, expressed their apprehensions, and 
entreated his most Christian majesty would 
desist from his design of attacking their barrier. 
Their remonstrances having proved ineffectual, 
they now sent a minister to wait upon that 
monarch, to enforce their former represen¬ 
tations, and repeat their entreaties: but no 
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regard was paid to his request. The French 
king told him, he was determined to prosecute 
the war with vigour, as his moderation hitherto 
had served to no other purpose but that of 
rendering his enemies more intractable. Ac¬ 
cordingly, his troops invested Menin t which 
was in seven days surrendered upon capitu¬ 
lation. Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Fumes, un¬ 
derwent the same fate; and* on the twenty- 
nuftb day of June the king of France entered 
Dunkirk in triumpK v 

prince Charles of Lorraine 

PASSES THE RHINE. 

He had taken such precautions for the de¬ 
fence of Alsace, which was guarded by con¬ 
siderable armies under the commaud of Loigny 
and Seckendorf, that he thought he had 
nothing to fear from the Austrians m that 
quarter: besides, he had received secret assur¬ 
ances that the king of Prussia would declare 
for the emperor; so that he resolved to pursue 
his conquests in the Netherlands. But all his 
measures were defeated by the activity of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and his officers, who found 
means to pass tht; Rhine, and oblige the French 
and Bavarian generals to retire to Lampertheim, 
that they might cover Strasburgh. The Aus¬ 
trians made themselves masters of Hagtienau 
and Saverne ; they secured the passes of Lor¬ 
raine: and laid all the country of LAver 
Alsace under contribution. The king of France 
was no sooner apprized of the prince's having 
passed the Rhine, and penetrated into this 
province, than he sent off a detachment of 
thirty thousand men from his army in Flan¬ 
ders to reinforce that under the ma^eschal 
de Coignv; and he himself began his journey 
from the Rhine, that be might in person check 
the progress of the enemy: but this design was 
anticipated by a severe distemper that overtook 
him at Meutz in Lorraine. The physicians 
despaired of his life. The queen, with her 
children, and all the princes of the blood, 
hastened from Versailles to pay the last duties 
to their dying sovereign, who, as a true peni¬ 
tent, dismissed his concubines, and began ty 
prepare himself for death: >ct the strength of 
his constitution triumphed over the fever, and 
his recovery was celebrated all over his domi¬ 
nions with uncommon marks of joy and "Af¬ 
fection. # 

In the mean time tht schemes of the Austrian 
general were frustrated by the king of Prussia, 
who, in the month of August, entered the elec¬ 
torate of Saxony, at the bead of a numerous 
army. There he declared, in a public manifesto, 
that his aims were only to re-establish the 
peace of the empire, and to support the dignity 
tif its head. He assured the inhabitants that 
they might depend upon bis protection, in case 
they should remain quiet; but threatened 


them with fire and sword should they presume 
to oppose his arms. In a rescript, addressed 
to his ministers at foreign courts, he accused 
the queen of Hungary of obstinacy, in refusing 
to acknowledge the emperor, and restore his 
hereditary dominions: he said, he had engaged 
in the league of Franekfort, to hinder the head 
of the empire from being oppressed: that he 
had no intention to violate the peace of Breslau, 
or enter as a principal into this war: lie af¬ 
firmed, that his design was to act as auxiliary 
to the emperor, and establish the quiet of Ger¬ 
many. He penetrated into Bffhemia and un¬ 
dertook the siege of Prague, the governor of 
which surrendered himself and his garrison 
prisoners of war on the sixteenth day of Sep¬ 
tember. He afterwards reduced Tabor, Bodwcis, 
and Tcyn, and in a word subdued the greatest 
part of the kingdom; the Austrian forces in 
that country being in no condition to stop his 
progress. Nevertheless, he was soon obliged 
to relinquish fits conquests. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine was recalled from Alsace, and re¬ 
passed the Rhine in the face of the French 
army, commanded by the mareschals de 
Coigny, Noailles, and Belleisle. Then lie 
marched to the Danube, laid the Upper Pala¬ 
tinate under contribution, and entering Bo¬ 
hemia, joined the troops under Bathiani at 
Merotiz. The king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, at this juncture, declared in favour of 
her Hungarian majesty. A convention ftnHihr 
mutual guarantee df their dominions, had been 
signed between those two powers in December; 
and now prince Charles of Lorraine qpas rein¬ 
forced by twqpty thousand Saxon troops, under 
the conduct of the duke of Saxe-VVessenfds, 
The combined army was superior to that of lift 
Prussian majesty, whom they resolved to en¬ 
gage. But he retired before them, and having 
evacuated all the places he had garrisoned in 
Bohemia, retreated with precipitation into 
Silesia. There his troops were put into winter- 
quarters ; and he himself returned to Berlin, 
extremely^mortified at the issue of the cam¬ 
paign. 

¥ 

CAMPAIGN in BAVARIA and FLANDERS. 

During these transactions, count Secken¬ 
dorf marched into Bavaria, at the head of a 
strong army, drove the Austrians out of that 
electorate? and the emperor regained possession 
of Munich, his Capital, on the twenty-second 
day of October. In August the French army 
passed the Rhine St Fort-Louis, and invested 
the strong and important city of Fribourg, de¬ 
fended by general Demnitz, at the head of 
nine thousand veterans. The king of France 
arrived in the camp on the eleventh day of 
October; and the siege was carried on with 
uncommon vigour. The Austiian governor 
made Incredible efforts in the defence of the 
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place, which he maintained until it was reduced [ the neutrality he had promised to observe. 


to a heap of ruins, and one half of the garrison 
destroyed. At length, however, they were 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of 
War, after the trenches had been open five-and- 
forty days, during which they had killed above 
fifteen thousand of the besiegers. With this 
conquest the French king closed the campaign, 
and his army was cantoned along the Rhine, 
under the inspection of the couut de Mail- 
lebois. By the detachments drawn from the 
French army in Flander$, count Saxe had 
found himself^considerably weaker than the 
confederates: he threw up strong intrench- 
ments behind the Lys, where he remained on 
the defensive, until he was reinforced by count 
de Clermont, who commanded a separate body 
on the side of Newport. The allies, to the num¬ 
ber of seventy thousand, passed the Schelde, 
and advanced towards Hetchin: but the enemy 
being so advantageously posted, that they 
could not attack him with any prospect of 
advaptage, they filed on in sight of Tournay; 
and on the eighth day of August encamped in 
the plains of Lisle, iu hope of drawing count 
Saxe from the situation in which he was so 
strongly fortified. Here they foraged for 
several days, and laid the open country under 
contribution: however, they made no attempt 
on the place itself, which iu all probability 
would have fallen into their hands had they 
their first approach; for then 
there was no otBer garristm but two oe three 
battalions of militia: but count Saxe soon 
threw ie a considerable reinforcement. The 
allies were unprovided with a train of battering 
c&nnon; apd their commanders^’would not 
deviate from Cue usual form of war. Besides, 
they were divided in tlieir opinions, and de¬ 
spised one another. General Wade, who com¬ 
manded the English and Hanoverians, was a 
vain, weak man, without confidence, weight, 
or authority; and the Austrian general, the 
duke d'Arcmberg, was a proud, rapacious 
glutton, devoid of talents and sentiiffent. After 
having remained for some time in sight of 
Lisle, and roadb a general forage without mr>- 
estation, they retired to their former camp on 
the Schelde, from whence they soon marched 
into winter quarters. Count Saxe at length 
quitted his lines; and by way of retaliation, 
sent out detachments to ravage the Low-coun¬ 
tries, to the very gates of Ghent atfd Bruges. 
The conduct of the allied generals was severely 
censured in England, ridiculed in France, not 
only iu private conversation but alsoon their 
public theatres, where it became the subject 
of farces and pantomimes. 

The campaign in Italy produced divers vi¬ 
cissitudes of fortune. The king of Naples 
having assembled an army joined count Gages, 
and published a manifesto in vindication of 
his conduct, which was a direct violation of 


He maintained, that his moderation bad been 
undervalued by the courts of London and 
Vienna; that his frontiers were tlfreatened 
with the' calamities of war; and that the 
queen of Hungary made no secret of her in¬ 
tention to invade his dominions. This charge 
was not without foundation. The emissaries 
of the house of Austria endeavoured to excite 
a rebellion in Naples, which prince Lobkofritz 
had orders to favour by* an invasion. This 
general was encamped at Monte Rotundo, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, u when, in the 
month of June, the confederates advanced to 
Velletri. While the two armies remained in 
sight of each other, prince Lubkowitz de¬ 
tached a strong body of forces, under count 
Soro and general Gorani, who made an irrup¬ 
tion into the province of Abruzzu, and took 
the city of Aquilla, where they distributed a 
manifesto, in which the queen of Hungary ex¬ 
horted the Neapolitans to shake off the Spanish 
yoke, and submit again to the house of Austria. 
This step, however, produced little or no effect; 
and the Austrian detachment retired at the 
approach of the duke of Vieuville, with a su¬ 
perior number of forces. Iu August, count 
Brown, at the head of an Austrian detach¬ 
ment, surprised Velletri in the night; and the 
king of the Two Sicilies, with the duke of 
Modena, were in the utmost danger of being 
taWftn. They escaped by a postern with great 
difficulty, and repaired to the quarters of count 
Gages, who performed the part of a great ge¬ 
neral on this occasion. He rallied the fugi- 
| lives, dispelled the panic and confusion which 
I had^begun to prevail in his camp, and made 
. a disposition for cutting off the retreat of the 
Austrians. Count Brown, finding himself in 
danger of being surrounded, thought proper 
to secure his retreat, which he effected with 
great art and gallantry, carrying off a pro¬ 
digious booty. Three thousand Spaniards are 
said to have fallen in this action; and eight 
hundred men were taken, with some standards 
and colours. Count Mariani, a Neapolitan 
general, was among the prisoners. The Aus- 
y*iauslost about six hundred men; and general 
Novati fell into the hands of the enemy: but 
the exploit produced no consequence of im¬ 
portance. The heats of autumn proved so fatal 
t(f \he Austrians, who were not accustomed to 
the climate, that prince Lobkowitz saw his 
army mouldering away, without any possibility 
of its being recruited: besides, the country 
was so drained that he could no longer procure 
subsistence. Impelled by these considerat ions, 
he meditated a retreat. On the eleventh day 
of November, be decamped from Faiola, 
marched under the walls of Rome, passed the 
Tiber at Ponte Molle, formerly known by the 
name of Pons Milvius, which he had just time 
to break down behind him, when the vanguard 
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of the Spaniards and Neapolitans appeared. 
Part of his rear-guard, however, was taken, 
with count Soro who commanded it, at No- 
eero; and bis army suffered greatjy by de¬ 
sertion. Nevertheless, he continued his retreat 
with equal skill and expedition, passed the 
mountains of Gubio, and by the way of Viterbo 
reached the Bolognese. Th^ pope was alto¬ 
gether passive. In the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign he had caressed Lobkowitz; and now 
he received the king of the Two Sicilies with 
marks of the Warmest affection. That prince 
having visited the chief curiosities of Rome, 
returned to Naples, leaving part of his troops 
under the oommand of count Gages. 

BATTLE OF CONI. 

Fortune likewise favoured his brother don 
Philip, in Savoy and Piedmont. He was, early 
in the season, joined at Antibes by the French 
army, under the conduct of the prince of 
Conti, In the latter end of March, the com¬ 
bined forces passed the Var, reduced the castle 
of Aspretnont, and entered the city of Nice, 
without opposition. In April, they attacked 
the king of Sardinia, who, with twenty thou¬ 
sand men, was strongly intrenched among 
the mountains of Villa-Franca. The action 
was obstinate and bloody; but their numbers 
and perseverance prevailed. He was obliged 
to abandon his posts, and embark on board 
of the British squadron, which transported 
him and his troops to Vado. The intention of 
don Philip was to penetrate through the ter¬ 
ritories of Genoa into the Milanese; but ad¬ 
miral Matthews, who hovered with a stfong 
squadron on that coast, sent a message to the 
republic, declaring, that should the combined 
army be suffered to pass through her domi¬ 
nions, the king of Great Britain would consider 
such a step as a breach of their neutrality. 
The senate, intimidated by this intimation, 
entreated the princes to desist from their de<- 
sign, and they resolved to choose another route. 
They detiled towards Piedmont, and assaulted 
the strong post of Chateau-Dauphin^, defended 
by the king of Sardinia in person. After % 
desperate attack, in which they lost four thqp- 
sand men, the place was taken: the garrison 
of Demont surrendered at discretion, and the 
whole country of Piedmon£ was laid under con¬ 
tribution. His Sardinian majesty was not in 
a condition to hazard a battle: and, therefore, 
posted hifcself at Saluzzes, in order to cover 
bis capital. The combined army advanced to 
the strong and important town of Coni, which 
was invested in the beginning of September. 
Baron Leutrum the governor made an obsti¬ 
nate defence, and the situation of the place was 
such as rendered the siege difficult, tedious, 
and bloody. The king of Sardinia being rein¬ 
forced by ten thousand Austrians, under ge¬ 
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neral Pallavicini, advanced to its relief, and 
a battle ensued. The action was maintained 
with great vigour on both sides, till night, 
when his majesty finding it impracticable to 
force the enemy’s intreuchments, retired in 
good order to bis camp at Murasso. He after¬ 
wards found means to throw a reinforcement 
and supply of provisions into Coni; and the 
heavy rains that fell at this period, not only 
retarded, but even dispirited the besiegers. 
Nevertheless, the princes persisted in their de¬ 
sign, notwithstanding a dearth*of provisions, 
and the approach of winter, till the latter end 
of November, when the chevalier de Soto en¬ 
tered the place with six hundred fresh men. 
This incident was no sooner knowu, than the 
princes abandoned their enterprise; and leav¬ 
ing their 6ick and wounded to the mercy of 
the Piedmontese, marched back to Demont. 
Having dismantled the fortifications of this 
place, they retreated with great precipitation 
to Dauphin^, and were dreadfully harassed by 
the Vaudois and light troops in the service of 
his Sardinian majesty, who now again saw 
himself in possession of Piedmont. The French 
troops were quartered in Dauphin^; but don 
Philip still maintained his footing in Savoy, 
the inhabitants of which he fleeced without 
mercy. 

REJURN OF COMMOD ORE ANS O&^ 

After the action at Toulon, nothing of con¬ 
sequence was achieved by the British 
in the^Mediterranean; and indeed 
power of Gi%at Britain was, during the sum¬ 
mer, quite inactive. In the n^nCh of June, 
commodore Anson returned from his voyage 
of three years and nine months, in which he 
had surrounded the terraqueous globe. We 
have formerly observed, that he sailed with 
a small squadron to the South-Sea, in order 
to annoy the Spanish settlements of Chili and 
Peru. Tww>f his large ships having been sepa¬ 
rated from him in a storm before he weathered 
Cape-horn, had put in at Rio de Janeiro, 
on the coast of Brazil, from whence they re¬ 
turned to Europe. A frigate commanded by 
captain Cheap, was shipwrecked on a desolate 
island in the South-Sea. Mr. Anson having 
undergone a dreadful tempest, which dispersed 
his fleet, arrived at the island of Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, where hg was joined by the Gloucester, 
a ship of the line, a sloop, and a pink loaded 
with provisions. These were the remains of 
his squadron. He made prize of several ves¬ 
sels ; took and burned the little town of Payta; 
set sail from the coast of Mexico for the Philip¬ 
pine Isles; and in this passage the, Gloucester 
was abandoned and sunk: the other vessels 
had been destroyed for want of men to navi¬ 
gate them, so that nothing now remained but 
the commodore’s own ship, the* Centurion* 
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and that but very indifferently manned; for 
the crews had been horribly thinned by sick¬ 
ness. Incredible were the hardships and misery 
they sustained from the shattered condition 
of the ships, and the scorbutic disorder, when 
they reached the plentiful island of Tinian, 
where they were supplied with the necessary 
refreshments. Thence they prosecuted their 
voyage to the river of Canton in China, | 
where the commodore ordered the ship to be I 
sheathed, and fouud means to procure a rein¬ 
forcement of sailors. The chief object of his 
attention was the rich annual ship that sails 
between Acapulco, in Mexico, and Manilla, 
one of the Philippine islands. In hopes of in¬ 
tercepting her, he set saif from Canton, and 
steered his course back to the straits of Ma¬ 
nilla, where she actual!; fell into his hands, 
after a short but vigorous engagement. The 
prize was called Neustra Signora de Cabodonga, 
mounted with forty guns, manned with six 
hundred sailors, and loaded with treasure and 
effects to the value of three hundred and thir¬ 
teen thousand pounds sterling: with this wind- 
fal he returned to Canton; from whence he | 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
prosecuted his voyage to England, where he 
arrived in safety. Though this fortunate com¬ 
mander enriched himself by an occurrence 
that may he termed almost accidental, the 
Hritlgh nation was not indemnified for the ex¬ 
pense oFThe expedition; and the original de¬ 
sign was entirely defeated. Had the Manilla 
ship escaped thexigilance of the English com¬ 
modore, he might have been, at r his return to 
England, laid aside as a superannuated captain, 
and died in bhegurity, but his great wealth in¬ 
vested him with considerable influence, and 
added lustre to his talents. He soon became 
the oracle which was consulted in all naval 
deliberations; and the king raised him to the 
dignity of a peerage. In July, sir John Hal- 
ebon, an admiral of approved valour and great 
experience, sailed from Spithead with a strong 
squadron, in quest of an opportunity to attack 
the French fleet at Brest, under the command 
of M. de Rochanibault. In the bay of Biscay 
he was overtaken by a violent storm, that 
dispersed the ships, and drove them up the 
English channel. Admiral Stewart, with the 
greater part of them, arrived at Plymouth; 
but sir John Balchen’s own ship, the Victory, 
which was counted the most beautiful first-rate 
in the world, foundered at sea; and this brave 
commander perished, with all his officers, 
volunteers, and crew, amounting to ^leven 
hundred choice seamen. On the fourth day 
of October, after the siege of Fribourg, the 
marshal duke de Belleisle, and his brother, 
happened, in thtir way to Berlin, to ha.. at 
a village in the forest «f Hartz, dependent on 
the electorate of Hanover. There they were ap¬ 
prehended by the bailiff of the place, and con* 


ducted as prisoners to Osterode; from whence 
they were removed to Stade on the Elbe, where 
they embarked for England. They resided at 
Windsor till the following year, when they 
were allowed the benefit of the cartel which 
had been established between Great Britain 
and France at Franckfort, and released ac¬ 
cordingly, after* they had been treated by 
the British nobility with that respect lind 
hospitality which was du£ to their rank and 
merit. 4 

« 

REVOLUTION IN THE MINISTRY. 

The dissentious in the British cabinet were 
now ripened into another revolution in the 
ministry. Lord Carteret, who was by this 
time earl Granville, in consequence of his 
mother's death, had engrossed the royal fa¬ 
vour so much, that the duke of N-aqtl his 

brother are said to have taken umbrage at his 
influence and greatness. He had incurred the 
resentment of those who were distinguished 
by the appellation of patriots, and entirely 
forfeited his popularity. The two brothers 
were very powerful by their parliamentary in¬ 
terest; they knew their own strength, and en¬ 
gaged in a political alliance with the leading 
men in the opposition, against the prime 
minister and his measures. This coalition was 
dignified with the epithet of “ The Broad 
Bottom/* as if it had been established on a 
true constitutional foundation, comprehending 
individuals of every class, without distinction 
of party. The appellation, however, nhich 
they assumed was afterwards converted into a 
term qf derision. The earl of Granville pei 
eeiving the gathering storm, and foreseeing 
the impossibility of withstanding such an 
opposition in parliament, wisely avoided the 
impending danger and disgrace, by a volun¬ 
tary resignation of his employments. The 
earl of Harrington succeeded him as secretary 
of state. The duke of Bedford was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty, and the earl of 
Chesterfield declared lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land. The lords Gower and Cobhatu were re¬ 
established in the offices they had resigned; 
Mt Lyttleton was admitted as a commissioner 
of the treasury; even sir John Hiude Cotton 
accepted of a place at court; and sir John 
Philips sat at the boapl of trade and plantations, 
though he soon renounced this employment. 
This was rather a change of men^than of 
measures, and turned out to the ease and ad¬ 
vantage of the sovereign; for his views were no 
longer thwarted by an obstinate opposition iti 
parliament. The session was opened on the 
twenty-eighth day of November, in the usual 
manner. The commons unanimously granted 
about six millions and an half for the service 
of the ensuing year, to be raised by the land, 
the malt, and the salt taxes, the sinking-fund. 
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and an additional duty on wines. In January 
the earl of Chesterfield set out for the Hague, 
with the* character of ambassador extraordi¬ 
nary, to persuade, if possible, the status-general 
to engage heartily in the war. Abtiut the same 
time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was signed 
at Warsaw, by the queen of Hungary, the kwig 
of Poland, and the maritime powers. This was 
a ntutual guarantee of the dominions belong¬ 
ing to the contracting parties: but his Polish 
majesty was paid for his concurrence, with an 
annual subsidy of one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds, two thirds of which were defrayed 
by Englaud, and the remainder was disbursed 
by the United Provinces. 3 

1745. The business of the British parlia¬ 
ment being discussed, tbe session was closed in 
the bcgiimingof May; and, immediately after 
the prorogation, the king set out for Hanover. 
The death of the emperor Charles VI1. which 
happened in the mouth of January, had en¬ 
tirely changed the face of affairs in the empire, 
and all the princes of Germany were in com¬ 
motion. The grand duke of Tuscany, consort 
to her Hungarian majesty, was immediately 
declared a candidate for the imperial crown ; 
while his pretensions were warmly opposed by 
the French king and his allits. The court ot 
Vienna, taking advantage of the late emperor’s 
death, sent an army to iuvadc Bavaria in the 
month of March, under the conduct ©f general 
Bathiani, who routed the French and Pala¬ 
tine troops at Psiffenhoven; took possession of 
Rain; surrounded and disarmed six thousand 
Hessians in the neighbourhood of Ingoldstadt; 
and drove the Bavarian forces out of the elec¬ 
torate. The young elector was oblte&I to 
abandon his capital, and retire to Augsburgh, 
where he found himself in danger of losing all 
his dominions. Jn this emergency, he yielded 
to the earnest solicitations of the empress his 
mother, enforced by the advice of fiis uncle, 
the elector of Cologn, and of his general, 
count Seckendorf, who exhorted him to be 
reconciled to the court of Vieuna. A negoti¬ 
ation was immediately begun at Fuessen,where, 
in April, the treaty was concluded. The queen 
consented to recognise the imperial dignify, 
as having been vested in the person of # his 
father; to acknowledge his mother as empress 
dowager; to restore his dominions,* with* all 
the fortresses, artillery, scores, and ammunition 
which she had taken: on the other hand, he 
renounced all claim to the succession of her 
father, and became guarantee of tbe pragmatic 
sanction: he acknowledged the validity of the 
electoral vote of Bohemia in the person of the 
queen; engaged to give his voice for the grand 
duke at the ensuing election of a king of the 
Romans. Until that should be determined, both 
parties agreed that Ingoldstadt should be gar¬ 
risoned by neutral troops; and that Braunau 
and Schardingen, yfith all the country lying 


between tbe Inn and tbe Saltza, should remain 
iir the queen’s possession, though without pre¬ 
judice to the civil government, or the electors 
revenue. In the mean time he dismissed the 
auxiliaries that were in his pay, and they were 
permitted to retire without molestation. 

The court of Vienna had now secured the 
votes of all the electors, except those of Bran- 
den burgh and the Palatinate. Nevertheless, 
France assembled a powerful army in the 
neighbourhood of Franckfort, in order to in¬ 
fluence the election. But tbe Austrian army, 
commanded by the grand duke in person 
marched thither from the Danube; and the 
prince of Conti was obliged to re pass the 
Rhine at Nordlingjfri. Then the great duke 
repaired to Franckfort, where, on the second 
' day of September, he was by a majority of 
voices declared king of the Romans, and em¬ 
peror of Germany, Meanwhile tbe king of 
Prussia had made great progress in the con¬ 
quest of Silesia. Tbe campaign began in 
January, when the Hungarian insurgents®were 
obliged to retire into Moravia. In the fol¬ 
lowing month the Prussian general Lehrwald 
defeated a body of twelve thousand Austrians, 
commanded by general Helsrich; the town of 
Ratishou was taken by assault; and the king 
entered Silesia, in May, at the head of seventy 
thousand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
being joined by the duke of Saxe-Wessenfels 
and twenty thousand Sttxons 4j ^w.vtt.ati d“fnto 
Silesft by the defiles of Landshut; and were 
attacked by his Prussian majesty in the plains 
of Striegafti, near Friedberg. The battle was 
maiiifainetkftom morning till noon, when the 
Saxons giving way, priuce Charles was obliged 
to retire with the loss of twelve thousand men, 
and a great number of colours, standards, and 
artillery. This victory, obtained on the fourth 
day of June, complete as it was, did not prove 
decisive ; for, though the victor transferred the 
seat of the war into Bohemia, and maintained 
his arn% by raising contributions in that 
country, the Austrians resolved to hazard 
another engagement. Their aim was to sur¬ 
prise him in his camp at Sohr, which they 
attacked on the thirtieth of September, at 
day-break: but they met with such a warm 
reception, that notwithstanding their repeated 
efforts during the space of four hours, they 
were repplsed with considerable damage, and 
retreated to Jjromire, leaving five thousand 
killed upon the spot, besides two thousand 
that were taken# with many standards, and 
twenty pieces of cannon. The loss of this 
battle was in a great measure owing to the 
avarice of the irregulars, who having penetrated 
into the Prussian camp, began to pillage with 
great eagerness, giving the king an opportu¬ 
nity to rally his disordered troops, and restore 
the battle: nevertheless, they retired with the 
plunder of his baggage, including his military 
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chest f the officers of his chancery, bis own se¬ 
cretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 

TREATY OP DRESDEN.—GRAND DUKE 
OF TJUSCANY ELECTED EMPEROR. 

After this action his Prussian majesty re- 
r turned to Berlin, and breathed nothing but 
r peace aud moderation. In August be had 
signed a convention with the king of Great 
Britain, who became guarantee of bis posses¬ 
sions in Silesiiu as yielded by the treaty of 
Breslau; and ne promised to vote for the 
grand duke of Tuscany at the election of an 
emperor. This was intended as the basis of a 
more general accommodafjpn. But he now 
Iretended to have received undoubted intel¬ 
ligence, that the king of Poland and the queen 
of Hungary had agreed to invade Branden- 
burgh with three different armies; and that, 
for this purpose, his Polish majesty hail de¬ 
manded of the czarina the succours stipulated I 
by treaty between the two crowns. Alarmed, 
or seemingly alarmed, at this information, he 
solicited the maritime powers to fulfil their 
engagements, aud interpose their good offices 
with the court of Petersburg!). Yet, far from 
waiting for the result of these remonstrances, 
he made a sudden irruption into Lusatia, took 
possession of Gorlitz, and obliged prince Charles 
of Lorraine to retire before him into Bohemia. 

entered Lcipsick, and laid S*xony 
under contribution. The Ong of Poland, un¬ 
able to resist the torrent, quitted his capital, 
and topk«refugc in Prague. His trgops, rein¬ 
forced by a body of Austrians, were defeated 
at •Pirna on % the fifteenth day of December; 
a M his Prussifll majesty became master of 
Dresden without further opposition. The king 
of Poland, thus deprived of his hereditary do¬ 
minions, was fain to acquiesce m such terms 
as the conqueror thought proper to impose; 
and the treaty of Dresden was concluded under 
the mediation of his Britannic majesty. By 
this convention the king of Prussia* retained 
all the contributions lie had levied in Saxony; 
and was entitled to a million of German crowns, 
to be paid by his Polish majesty at the next fair 
of Leipsick. He and the elector palatine con¬ 
sented to acknowledge the grand duke as em¬ 
peror of Germany; and this last confirmed tp 
bis Prussian majesty certain privileges dtt non 
evocatido , which had been granted bj^the late 
emperor, with regard to some territories pos¬ 
sessed by the king of Prussia, though not be¬ 
longing to tbe electorate or Brandenburgh, 
Immediately after the ratification of this tjpaty, 
the Prussian troops evacuated Saxony; and the 
peace nf Germany was restored. 

THE ALLIES ARE DEFEATED. 

Though tbj French king could not prevent 


the elevation of tbe grand duke to the impe¬ 
rial throne, he resolved to humble the house 
of Austria, by making a conquest of £he 
Netherlands. A prodigious army was there 
assembled, under tbe auspices of mareschal 
count de Saxe; and his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty, with the dauphin, arriving in the camp, 
they invested the strong town of Tournay on 
the thirtieth day of April. The Dutch garrison 
consisted of eight thousand men, commanded 
by the old baron Dorth, who made a vigorous 
defence. The duke of Cumberland assumed 
the chief command of the allied army, as¬ 
sembled at Soignies: he was assisted with the 
advice of the count Konigseg, an Austrian 
general, and the prince of Waldeck, com¬ 
mander of the Dutch forces. Their army 
was greatly inferior in number to that of the 
enemy; nevertheless, they resolved to march 
to the relief oF Tournay. They accordingly 
advanced to Leuse; and on the twenty-eighth 
day of April took post at Maulbre, in sight of 
the French army, which was encamped on an 
eminence, from the village of Antoine to a 
large wood beyond Vezon, having Foutenoy 
in their front. Next day was employed by 
the allies in driving the enemy from some 
outposts, and clearing the defiles through which 
they were obliged to advance to the attack; 
while the French completed their batteries, 
and made the most formidable preparations 
for their reception. On the thirtieth day of 
April, the duke of Cumberland, having made 
the proper dispositions, began his march to 
the enemy at two o’clock in the morning: a 
brisk cannonade ensued ; and about nine both 
armiqs were engaged. The British infantry 
drove the French beyond their lines: but the 
left wing failing in the attack on the village 
of Fontonoy, and the cavalry forbearing to 
advance on the flanks, they measured back 
their ground with some disorder, from the 
prodigious fire of the French batteries. They 
rallied, however, and returning to the charge 
with redoubled ardour, repulsed the enemy to 
their camp with great slaughter; but, being 
wholly unsupported by tbe other wing, and 
exposed both in front and flank to a dreadful 
fire, which did great execution, the duke was 
obliged to make the necessary dispositions for 
a retreat about three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
ancf this was effected in tolerable order. The 
battle was fought with ^reat obstinacy, and 
tbe carnage on both sides was very consider¬ 
able. The allies lost about twelve thousand 
men, including a good number of officers; 
among these were lieutenant-general Camp¬ 
bell, and major-general Ponsonby, The vic¬ 
tory cost the French almost an equal number 
of lives; and no honour was lost by the van¬ 
quished. Had the allies given battle on the 
preceding day, before the enemy had taken 
their measures, and received a)l their rein- 
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forcemcnts, they might have succeeded in their 
endeavours to relieve Toumay. Although the 
attack was generally judged rash and preci¬ 
pitate, the British and Hanovqpan troops 
fought with such intrepidity and perseverance, 
that if they had been properly sustained by 
the Dutch forces, and their flanks covered 
by the cavalry, the Freach^in all likelihood, 
would have heen obliged to abandon their 
enterprise. The duke of Cumberland left his 
sick and wounded to the humanity of the 
victors; andi retiring to Aeth, encamped in 
an advantageous situation at Lessines. The 
garrison of Tournay, though now deprived of 
all hope of succour, maintained the place to 
the twenty-first day of June, when the go. 
vernor obtained an honourable capitulation. 
After the conquest of this frontier, which was 
dismantled, the duke of Cumberland, appre¬ 
hending the enemy had a design upon Ghent, 
seift a detachment of four thousand men to 
reinforce the garrison of that city: hut they I 
fell into an ambuscade at Pas-du-nifde; and 
were killed or taken, except a few dragoons 
that escaped to Ostend : on that very night, 
which was thg twelfth of June, Ghent was 
surprised by a detachment of the French army. 
Then they invested Ostend, which, though 
defended by an English garrison, and open to 
the sea, was, after a short siege, surrendered 
by capitulation on the fourteenth day of Au¬ 
gust. Dendermonde, Oudenardc, Newport, 
and Aeth, underwent the same fate; while 
the allied army lay intrenched beyond the 
canal of Antwerp. The French king having 
subdued the greatest part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, returned to Paris, which he en¬ 
tered in triumph* * 

THE KING OF SARDINIA IS ALMOST 

STRIPPED OF HIS DOMINIONS. 

• 

The campaign in Italy was unpropit ions to 
the queen of Hungary and the king of Sar¬ 
dinia. Count Gages passed the Apprnnines, 
and entered the state of Lucca: from thence 
he proceeded by the eastern coast of Genoa 
to Lestride-Levante.. The junction of the 
two armies was thus accomplished, and rein¬ 
forced with ten thousand Genoese: meanwfiile 
prince Lobkowitz decamped from Mudenaagud 
took post at Parma: but he was soon suc¬ 
ceeded by count Sc^uyfemberg, and sent to 
command the Austrians in Bohemia. The 
Spaniards entered the Milanese without fur¬ 
ther opposition* Count Gages, with thirty 
thousand men, took possession of Scrravalle; 
and advancing towards Placentia, obliged the 
Austrians to retire under the cannon of Tor- 
tona: but when don Philip, at the head of 
forty thousand troops, made himself master 
of Acqui, the king of Sardinia, and the 
Austrian general, unable to stem the torrent 


retreated behind the Tanaro. The strong 
citadel of Tortoua was taken by the Spaniards, 
who likewise reduced Parma and Placentia; 
and forcing the passage of the Tanaro, com¬ 
pelled his Sardinian majesty to take shelter on 
the other side of the Po. Then Pavia was won 
by scalade; and the city of Milan submitted 
to the infant, though the Austrian garrison 
still maintained the citadel; all Piedmont, oq 
both sides of the Po, as far as Turin, was re¬ 
duced, and even that capital threatened with 
a siege; so that by the mouth of October the* 
territories belonging to the house of Austria, 
in Italy, were wholly subdued; and the king 
of Sardinia stripped of all his dominions: yet 
he continued firm and true to his engagements, 
and deaf to all proposals of a separate accom¬ 
modation. 

THE ENGLISH TAKE CAPE BRETON. 

The naval transactions of Great Britain 
were in the course of this year remarkably * 
spirited. In the Mediterranean, admiral Row- 
ley had succeeded Matthews in the eommand: 
Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with Bastia, 
the capital of Corsica, were bombarded: seve¬ 
ral Spanish ships were taken: but he could 
not prevent the safe arrival of their rich Ha- 
vannah squadron at Corunna. Commodore 
Barnet, in the East-Indies, made prize of 
sevefld French ships, richly tadet;; And"*com¬ 
modore Towushend, in the latitude of Marti- 
nico, took about thirty merchant ships be¬ 
longing tfc the enemy, under convo£ of four 
ships of two of which were destroyed. 

The English privateers likewi^g met with up- 
common success. But the most important 
achievement was the conquest of Louishuurg 
on the isle of Cape Breton, in North-America : 
a place of great consequence, which the French 
had fortified at a prodigious expense. The 
scheme of reducing this fortress was planned 
in Bosto^, recommended by their general as¬ 
sembly, and approved by his majesty, who 
sent instructions to commodore Warren, sta¬ 
tioned off the Leeward Islands, to sail for the 
northern parts of America, and co-operate 
with the forces of New-England in this expe¬ 
dition. A body of six thousand men was 
formed under the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, a 
trader of Piscataquay, whose iufluence was ex¬ 
tensive in that country; though he was a man 
of little or no education, and utterly unac¬ 
quainted with military operations. In April 
Mr. Warren arrived at Canso with ten ships of 
war; and the troops of New.England being 
embarked in transports, sailed immediately for 
the isle of Cape Breton, where they landed 
without opposition. The enemy abandoned 
their grand battery, which was detached from 
the town: and the immediate seizure of it 
contributed in a good measure tp the success 
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of the enterprise. While the American troops, 
reinforced by eight hundred marines, carried 
on their approaches by land, the squadron 
blocked up the place by &ea in such a manner, 
that no succours could be introduced. A French 
ship of the line, with some smaller vessels des¬ 
tined for the relief of the garrison, were in¬ 
tercepted and taken by the British cruisers; 
and, indeed, the reduction of Louisbourg was 
chiefly owing to the vigilance and activity of 
Mr. Warren, one of the bravest anti best offi¬ 
cers in the servtee of England. The opera¬ 
tions of the siege were wholly conducted by 
the engineers and officers who commanded the 
British marines; and the Americans, being 
ignorant of war, were contented to act under 
their directions. The tow \ being considerably 
damaged by the bombs and bullets of the be¬ 
siegers, and the garrison despairing of relief, 
the governor capitulated oil the seventeenth 
day of June, when the city of Louisbourg, and 
% the isle of Cape Breton, were surrendered to 
his Briiannic majesty. The garrison and in¬ 
habitants engaged that they would not bear 
arms for twelve months against Great Britain 
or her allies ; and being embarked in fourteen 
cartel ships, were transported to Rochefort. 
In a few days after tlie surrender of Louis¬ 
bourg, two French East-Jndia ships, and an¬ 
other from Peru, laden with treasure, sailed 
intOLjthe harbour, on the supposition that it 
still belonged lb -France, awd were takcp by 
the English squadron. 

The news of this conquest being transmitted 
to England, Mr. Pepperel was preferred to tlu* 
dignity of a baronet of Great Britaiff, and con¬ 
gratulatory AcUkesses were presented to the 
king on the success of his majesty’s arms. 
The possession of Cape Breton was, doubtless, 
a valuable aequisition to Great Britain. It not 
only distressed the French in their fishery and 
navigation, but removed all fears of encroach¬ 
ment and rivalship from the English fishers on 
the banks of Newfoundland. It fraod New- 
England from the terrors of a dangerous neigh¬ 
bour; over-awed the Indians of that country; 
and secured the possession of Acadia to the 
crown of Great Britain. The plan of this con¬ 
quest was originally laid by Mr. Auclimuty, 
judge-advocate of the court of admiralty in 
New-England. He demonstrated, that the 
reduction of Cape Breton would put the Eng¬ 
lish in sole possession of the fishery of North- 
America, which would annually return to Great 
Britain two millions sterling for the manufac¬ 
tures yearly shipped to the plantations; eHiplov 
many thousand families that were otherwise 
unserviceable to the public; increase the ship¬ 
ping and mariners; extend navigation; cut off 
all communication between France and Canada 
by the river St. Laurence; so that Quebec, 
would fall of course into the hands of the 
English, wh<f might expel the French entirely 


from America, open a correspondence with the 
remote Indians, and render themselves masters 
of the profitable fur-trade, which was now 
engrossed by the enemy. The natives of Ncw- 
England acquired great gloiy from the success 
of this enterprise. Britain, which had in some 
instances behaved like a step-mother to her 
own colonies, was mow convinced of their im¬ 
portance ; and treated those as brethren whofh 
she had too long considered as aliens and 
rivals. Circumstanced as the nation is, the 
legislature cannot too tenderly cherish the in¬ 
terests of the British plantations in America. 
They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, indus¬ 
trious people; animated with an active spirit 
of commerce; inspired with a noble zeal for 
liberty and independence. The trade of Great 
Britain, clogged with heavy taxes and im¬ 
positions, has for some time languished in 
many valuable branches. The French have 
undersold our cloths, and spoiled our markets 
in the Levant. Spain is no longer supplied as 
usual with the commodities of England: the 
exports to Germany must he considerably di¬ 
minished by the misunderstanding between 
Great Britain and the house of, Austria; con¬ 
sequently, her greatest resource must be in her 
communication with her own colonies, which 
consume her manufactures, and make immense 
returns in sugar, rum, tobacco, fish, timber, 
naval stores, iron, furs, drugs, rice, and indigo. 
The southern plantations likewise produce silk; 
and with due encouragement might furnish 
every thing that could be expected from the 
most fertile soil and the happiest climate. The 
continent of North-Amcrica, if properly culti¬ 
vated' will prove an inexhaustible fuud of 
wealth and strength to Great Britain; and 
perhaps it may become the last asylum of 
British lil>erty. When the nation is enslaved 
by domestic despotism or foreign dominion ; 
when her Substance is wasted, her spirit broke, 
and the laws and constitution of England are 
no more ; then those colonies, sent off by uur 
fathers, may receive and entertain their sous 
as hapless exiles, and ruined refugees. 

Project of an insurrection in 

. GREAT BRITAIN. 

While the continent of Europe and the 
isles of America were^thus exposed to the ra¬ 
vages of war, and subjected to such vicissitudes 
of fortune, Great Britain underwent a dan¬ 
gerous convulsion in her own bowels. The son 
of the chevalier de St. George, fired with am¬ 
bition, and animated with the hope of ascend¬ 
ing the throne of his ancestors, resolved to 
make an effort for that purpose, which, though 
it might not be crowned with success, should 
at least astonish all Christendom. The ja- 
cobites in England and Scotland had promised, 
that if he would land in Britain at the head of 
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a regular army, they would supply him with 
provisions, carriages, and horses, and a great 
number of them declared they would take up 
arms, and join his standard: but 4hey disap¬ 
proved of his coming over without forces, as a 
dangerous enterprise, that would in all proba¬ 
bility end iu the ruin of himself and all his 
adherents. This advice, including an exact | 
'detail of his fathers interest, with the dispo¬ 
sitions of his particular friends in every town 
and county, was transmitted to London in 
January, in Sirder to be forwarded to prince 
Charles: but the person with whom it was 
intrusted could find no safe method of con¬ 
veyance; so that he sent it back to Scotland, 
from whence it was despatched to France; hut 
before it reached Paris, Charles had left that 
kingdom. Had the paper come to his hands 
in due time, perhaps he would not have em¬ 
barked in the undertaking, though he was sti- 
nnilatcd to the attempt by many concurring 
motives. Certain it is, he was cajoled by the 
sanguine misrepresentations of a few adven¬ 
turers, who hoped to profit by the expedition. 
They assured him, that the whole nation was 
disaffected to «the reigning family: that the 
people could no longer bear the immense load 
of taxes, which was daily increasing; and that 
the most considerable persons of the kingdom 
would gladly seize the first opportunity of 
crowding to his standard. On the other hand, 
he knew the British government had taken 
some effectual steps to alieuate the friends of 
his house from the principles they had hitherto 
professed. Some of them had accepted posts 
and pensions: others were preferred in the 
army; and the parliament weie so attached to 
the reigning family, that he had nothing to 
hope from their delil>eratiuus. Ilo expected 
no material succour from the court of France: 
he foresaw that delay would diminish the 
number of his adherents in Grejft Britain; 
and, therefore, resolved to seize the present 
occasion, which in many respects was propi¬ 
tious to his design. Without doubt, had he 
been properly supported, he could not have 
found a more favourable opportunity of ex¬ 
citing an intestine commotion in Great Britdln: 
for Scotland was quite unfurnished with tropps; 
king George was in Germany; the duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of the Rrifish aimy, 
was employed in Flanders, and great part of 
‘the highlanders ware teen for insurrection. 
Their natural principles were on this occasion 
stimulated by the suggestions of revenge. At 
the beginning of the war a regiment of those 
people had been formed, and transported with 
the rest of the British troops to Flanders. Be¬ 
fore they were embarked, a number of them 
deserted with their arms, on pretetice that they 
had been decoyeti into the service, by promises 
and assurances that they should never be sent 
abroad; and this was really the case. They 


were overtaken by a body of horse, persuaded 
to submit, brought back to London pinioned 
like malefactors, and tried for desertion. They 
were shot to death in terrorem; and the rest 
were sent in exile to the plantations. Those 
who suffered were persons of some consequence 
in their own country; and their fate was deeply 
resented by the clans to which they belonged. 
It was considered as a national outrage: and 
the highlanders, who are naturally vindictive, 
waited impatiently for an opportunity of ven¬ 
geance. • • 

THE ELDEST SON of the CHEVALIER DE 
ST. GEORGE LANDS IN SCOTLAND. 

The young pretender being furnished with 
a sum of money, and a supply of arms, on bis 
private credit, without the knowledge of the 
French court, wrote letters to his friends in 
Scotland, explaining his design and situation, 
intimating the place where he lnteudcd to 
land, communicating a private signal, And as¬ 
suring them he should be with them by the 
middle of June. These precautions lieiug 
taken, he embarked on board of a small frigate 
at Port St. Nazaire, accompanied by the mar¬ 
quis of Tullibardine, sir Thomas Sheridan, sir 
John Macdonald, with a few other Irish ami 
Scottish adventurers; and setting sail on 
the fourteenth of July, was joined off Belleisle 
by The Elisabeth* a Frencknhip of war, 
mounted with sixty-six guns, as his convoy. 4 
Their design was to sail round Ireland, and 
land in the western part of Scotland ; but 
falling in with the Lion, an English ship of 9 the 
•line, a very obstinate and blgudy action en¬ 
sued. The Elisabeth was so disabled that she 
could not prosecute the voyage, and with dif¬ 
ficulty reached the harbour of Brest; but the 
Lion was shattered to such a degree, that she 
floated like a wreck upon the water. The 
disaster of the Elisabeth was a great misfor¬ 
tune to*the adventurer, as by her being dis¬ 
abled he lost a great quantity of arms, and 
about one hundred able officers, who were 
embarked on board of her for the benefit of 
his expedition. Had this shipwrrived in Scot¬ 
land, she could easily have reduced Fort Wil¬ 
liam, situated in the midst of the clans at¬ 
tached to the Stuart®family. Such a con¬ 
quest, by giving lustre to the prince’s arms, 
would have glared many to his standard, 
who were indifferent in point of principle; 
and encouraged# a great number of high¬ 
landers to join him, who were restricted by 
the apprehension, that their wives and fami¬ 
lies would be subject to insults from the Eng* 
lish garrison of this fortress. Prince Charles, 
in the frigate, continued his course to the 
western isles of Scotland. After a voyage of 
eighteen days he landed on a little island 
between Barra and South-lnst* two of the 
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Hebrides: then he reimbarked, and in a few 
flays arrived at Borodale in Arnsacy, on the con¬ 
fines of Lochnannacb, where he was in a little 
time joined by a considerable number of hardy 
mountaineers, under their respective chiefs 
or leaders. On the nineteenth day of August, 
the marquis of Tullibardine erected the pre¬ 
tender’s standard at Glensinnan. Some of 
those, however, on whom Charles principally 
depended, now 6tood aloof, either fluctuating 
in their principles, astonished at the boldness 
•of the undertaking, or startled at the remon¬ 
strances of their friends, who did not fail to 
represent, in aggravated colours, all the danger 
of embarking in such a desperate enterprise. 
Had the government acted with proper vigour 
when they received intelligence of his arrival, 
the adventurer must have been crushed in 
embryo, before any considerable number of his 
adherents could have been brought together, 
but the lords of the regency seemed to slight 
the information, and even to suspect the in¬ 
tegrity* of those by whom it was conveyed. 
They were soon convinced of their mistake. 
Prince Charles having assembled about twelve 
hundred men, encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Fort William; and immediately hostilities 
were commenced. A handful of Keppoch’s clan, 
commanded by major Donald MacDonald, even 
before they joined the pretender, attacked two i 
companies of new raised soldiers, who, with 
their officer;* ?nradisarmed .after an obstihate 
dispute: another captain of the king’s forces, 
falling into their hands, was courteously dis¬ 
missed wi£h one of the pretender’s manifestoes, 
and, a passport for his personal safety. The 
administration ^as now effectually alarmed. , 
The lords of the regency issued a proclama¬ 
tion, offering a reward of thirty thousand 
pouuds to any person who should apprehend 
the prince-adventurer. The same price was 
set upon the head of the elector of Hanover, 
in a proclamation published by the pretender. 
A courier was despatched to Holland, tg hasten 
the return of his majesty, who arrived in 
England about the latter end of August. A 
requisition was made of the six thousand 
Dutch auxiliaries; and several British regi¬ 
ments were recalled from the Netherlands. 
A loyal address was presented to the king by 
the city of London; #nd the merchants of 
this metropolis resolved to raise two raiments 
at their own expense. Orders yere issued to 
keep the trained bands in readiness; to array 
the militia of Westminster; And instructions 
to the same effect were sent to all the l^rds- 
lieutenants of the counties throughout the 
kingdom. The principal noblemen of the 
nation made a tender of their services to their 
sovereign; and some of them received com¬ 
missions to levy regiments towards the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion. Bodies of volunteers 
were incorporated in London, and many other 


places; associations were formed, large con¬ 
tributions raised in different towns, counties, 
and communities; and a great number of 
eminent merchants in London agreed to sup¬ 
port the public credit, by receiving, as usual, 
bank-notes in payment for the purposes of 
traffic. The protestant clergy of all denomi¬ 
nations exerted themselves with extraordinary 
ardour, in preaching against the religion bf 
Rome and the pretender; and tbe friends of 
the government were encouraged, animated, 
and confirmed in their principles, by several 
spiritual productions published for the oc¬ 
casion. 

In a word, the bulk of the nation seemed 
unanimously bent upon opposing the enter¬ 
prise of the pretender, who, nevertheless, had 
already made surprising progress. His arrival 
in Scotland was no sooner confirmed, than 6ir 
John Cope, who commanded the troops in 
that kingdom, assembled what force he could 
bring togetiier, and advanced against the re¬ 
bels. Understanding, however, that they had 
taken possession of a strong pass, he changed 
his route, and proceeded northwards as far as 
Inverness, leaving the capital aryi the southern 
parts of North Britain wholly exposed to the 
incursions of the enemy. Tbe highlanders 
forthwith marched to Perth, where tbe cheva¬ 
lier de St. George was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, and the public money seized 
for his use: the same steps were taken at 
Dundee and other places. Prince Charles 
was joined by the nobleman who assumed the 
title of duke of Perth, the viscount Strathallan, 
lord Nairn, lord George Murray, and many 
persons of distinction, with their followers. 
The marquis of Tullibardine, who had accom¬ 
panied him from France, took possession of 
Athol, as heir of blood to the titles and estates 
which his youuger brother enjoyed in conse¬ 
quence of his attainder; and met with some 
success in arming the tenants for the support 
of that cause which he avowed. The rebel 
army being considerably augmented, though 
very ill-provided with arms, crossed the Forth 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and advanced 
towards Edinburgh, where they were joined 
by lord Elcbo, son of tbe earl of Wemys, and 
other persons of some distinction. On the 
sixteenth day of September Charles summoned 
the town to surrender. The inhabitants were 
divided by faction, and'distracted by fear: the ' 
place was not in a posture of defence, and the 
magistrates would not expose the people to 
the uncertain issue of an assault. Several 
deputations were sent from tbe town to the 
pretender, in order to negotiate terms of capi¬ 
tulation., In the mean time, one of tbe gates 
being opened for the admission of a coach, 
Cameron of Lochiel, one of the most powerful 
of tbe highland chiefs, rushed into the place 
with a party of bis men, and secured it without 
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opposition* Next morning the whole rebel 
army entered, and their prince took possession 
of the royal palace of Holyrood-bouse in the 
suburb*. Then he caused his father to be 
proclaimed at the market-cross;•there also 
the manifesto was read, in which the chevalier 
de St. George declared his son Charles regent 
of his dominions, promised to dissolve the 
union, and redress the grievances of Scotland. 
(TIs being in possession of the capital en¬ 
couraged his followers, and added reputation 
to his arms r but tbe treasure belonging to the 
two banks of that* kingdom had been pre¬ 
viously conveyed into the castle, a strong for¬ 
tress, with a good garrison, under the com¬ 
mand of general Guest, an old officer of ex¬ 
perience and capacity. 

During these transactions, sir John Cope 
marched back from Inverness to Aberdeen, 
where he embarked with bis troops, and on 
the^seventeenth day of September landed at 
Dunbar, about twenty miles to the eastward 
of Edinburgh. Here he was joined by two 
regiments of dragoons which had retired with 
precipitation fiom the capital at the approach 
of the highland army. With this reinforce¬ 
ment, Ins trowps amounted to near three 
thousand men; and he began his march to 
Edinburgh, in order to give battle to the 
enemy. On the twentieth day of the month, 
he encamped in the neighbourhood of Preston- 
pans, having the village of Tranent in his 
front, and the sea in his rear. Early next 
morning he was attacked by the young pre¬ 
tender, at the head of about two thousand four 
hundred highlanders, half-armed, who charged 
them sword in hand with such impetuosity, 
that in less than ten minutes after thq tattle 
began, the king's troops were broken and to¬ 
tally routed. The dragoons fled in the utmost 
confusion at the first onset; the general offi¬ 
cers having made some unsuccessful efforts to 
rally them, thought proper to consult their 
own safety by an expeditious retreat towards 
Coldstream on the Tweed. All the infantry 
were either killed or taken; and the colours, 
artillery, tents, baggage, and military chest, 
tell into the hands of the victor, who returned 
in triumph to Edinburgh. Never was victory 
more complete, or obtained at a smaller ex¬ 
pense; for not above fifty of the rebels lost 
their lives in the engagement. Five huiftfcvd 
of the king’s troops wer^ killed on the field of 
battle; and among these colonel Gardiner, a 
gallant officer, who disdained to save his life at 
the expense of his honour. When abandoned 
by his own regiment of dragoons, he alighted 
from bis horse, joined the infantry, and fought 
on foot, until he fell covered with wounds, in 
sight of his own threshold. Prince Charles 
bore his good fortune with moderation. He 
prohibited all rejoicings for the victory he had 
obtained: the wounded soldiers were treated 


with humanity; and the officers were sent into 
Fife and Angus, where they were left at liberty 
ou their parole, which the greater part of them 
shamefully broke in the sequel. From this 
victory the pretender reaped manifold and 
important advantages. His followers were 
armed, his party encouraged, aud his enemies 
intimidated. He was supplied with a train of 
field-artillery, and a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, and saw himself possessed of all Scotland, 
except the fortresses, the reduction of which 
he could not pretend to undertake without 
proper implements and engineers. , After the 
battle lie was joined by a small detachment 
from the highlands; and some chiefs, who had 
hitherto been on the reserve, began to exert 
their influence iri his favour. But he was not 
yet in a condition to take advantage of that 
consternation which his late success had dif¬ 
fused through the kingdom of England. 

EFFORTS OF THE FRIENDS OF GOVERN¬ 
MENT IN SCOTLAND. # 

Chakles continued to reside in the palace 
of Holyrood-house ; A and took measures for 
cutting off the communication between the 
castle and the city. General Guest declared 
that he would demolish the city, unless the 
blockade should be raised, so as that provision 
might be carried into the castle. After having 
waited the return of an express which he had 
foung means to despatch to court, he began to 
put his threats in execution, by firing upon the 
town. Some houses were beaten dgwn, and 
several perspus killed e\en at the market- 
cross. Thfe citizens, alarmed at this disaster, 
sent a deputation to the prince ^entreating him 
to raise the blockade; and he complied with 
their request. He levied a regiment in Edin¬ 
burgh aud the neighbourhood. He imposed 
taxes ; £eize<l the merchandise that was depo¬ 
sited in the king’s warehouses at Leith, and 
other places; and compelled the city of Glas¬ 
gow to aiconmiodatc him with a Lrge sum, to 
be repaid when the peace of the kingdom 
should be re-established. The* number of his 
followers daily increased: and he received con¬ 
siderable supplies of money, artillery, and am¬ 
munition, by single ships that arrived from 
France, where his interest seemed to rise m 
proportion to the success of his arms. The 
greater and richer part of Scotland was averse 
to his family and pretensions : but the people 
were unarmed and undisciplined, consequently 
passive under hi? dominion. By this time, 
however, the prince-pretender was joined by 
the earl of Kilmarnock, the lords Elcho, Ral- 
merino, Ogilvie, Pitsligo; and the eldest son 
of lord Lovat had begun to assemble his fa¬ 
ther’s clan, in order to reinforce the victor, 
whose army lay encamped at Dud dings ton, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Kilmarnock 
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and Balmerino were men of broken end des¬ 
perate fortune: Elcho and Ogilvie were sons 
to the earls of Wemys and Airly; so that their 
influence was far from being extensive. Pit- 
sltgo was a nobleman of a very amiable cha¬ 
racter, as well as of great personal interest; 
and great dependence was placed upon the 
power and attachment of lord Lovat, who hail 
entered into private engagements with the 
chevalier de St. George, though he still wore 
tile mask of loyalty to the government, and 
disavowed the conduct of bis son when he de¬ 
clared for the pretender. This old nobleman 
is the same Simon Fraser whom we have had 
Occasion to incntiou as a partisan and emissary 
of the court of St. Germain’s, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and three. He had 
renounced his connexions with that family; 
and, in the rebellion immediately after the 
accession of king George L approved himself 
a warm friend to the protestant succession. 
Since that period he had been induced, hy dis¬ 
gust and ambition, to change his principles 
again; and was, in secret, an enthusiast in 
jacobitisin. He had greatly augmented his 
estate, and obtained a considerable interest in 
the highlands, where, however, he was rather 
dreaded than beloved. He was bold, enter¬ 
prising, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and 
deceitful: but his character was chiefly marked 
by a species of low cunning and dissimulation, 
which, however, overshot his purpose, and con¬ 
tributed to hk> %,wn ruin. .While Charles re¬ 
sided at Edinburgh, the marquis de Guilles 
arrived at Montrose, as envoy from the French 
king, with several officers, some cafinon, and 
a considerable quantity of small arms for the 
uje of tbat adventurer, 6 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN IN ENGLAND. 

While the young pretender endeavoured to 
improve the advantages he had gaided, the 
ministry of Great Britain took every possible 
measure to retard his progress. Several pow- 
reful chiefs in the highlands were attached to 
the government, and exerted themselves in its 
defence. The duke of Argyle began to arm 
bis vassals; but not before he had obtained 
the sanction of the legislature. Twelve hun¬ 
dred men were raised by the earl of Suther¬ 
land: the lord Rae brought a considerable 
number to the field: the Grants atit^Monrocs 
appeared under their respective leaders for 
the sendee of bis majesty: sir Alexander Mac¬ 
donald declared for king George, and the laird 
of Macleod sent two thousand hardy islanders 
from Skie, to strengthen the same interest. 
These gentlemen, though supposed to be 
otherwise affected, were governed and directed 
by the advice of Duncan Forbes, president of 
the college of justice at Edinburgh; a man of 
extensive knowledge, agreeable manners, and 


unblemished integrity. He procured commis¬ 
sions for raising twenty independent compa¬ 
nies, and some of these he bestowed upon 
individuals who were either attached % prin¬ 
ciple, or engaged by promise, to the pretender. 
He acted'with indefatigable zeal for the inte¬ 
rest of the reigning family; and greatly in¬ 
jured an opulent fortune in their service. He 
confirmed several chiefs who began to waver 
in their principles: some he actually converted 
hy the energy of his arguments, and brought 
over to the assistance of the government, which 
they had determined to oppose: others he per¬ 
suaded to remain quiet, without taking any 
share in the present troubles. Certain it is, 
this gentleman, by his industry and address, 
prevented the insurrection of ten thousand 
highlanders, who would otherwise have joined 
the pretender; and, therefore, he may be said 
to have been one great cause of that adven- 
| turer’s miscarriage. The earl of Loudon re- 
| paired to Inverness, where he completed his 
regiment of highlanders; directed the con¬ 
duct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf 
of his majesty; and, by his vigilance, over¬ 
awed the disaffected chieftains of that country, 
who had not yet openly engaged in the rebel¬ 
lion. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, six 
thousand Dutch troops 7 arrived in England, 
and three battalions of guards, with seven 
regiments of infantry, were recalled from Flan¬ 
ders, for the defence of the kingdom. They 
forthwith began their inarch to the North, 
under the command of general Wade, who 
received orders to assemble an army, which 
proceeded to Newcastle. The parliament meet¬ 
ing on the sixteenth day of October, his ma¬ 
jesty ‘gave them to understand, that an unna¬ 
tural rebellion had broke out iu Scotland, 
towards the suppression of which he crated 
their advice and assistance. He found both 
houses cordial in their addresses, and zealous 
in their attachment to his person and govern¬ 
ment. The commons forthwith suspended the 
habeas corpus act; and several persons were 
apprehended on suspicion of treasonable prac¬ 
tices. Immediately after the session was 
opened, the duke of Cumberland arrived from 
tlte Netherlands, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry. The 
train bands of London were reviewed by his 
majesty:* the county regiments were com¬ 
pleted ; the volunteers, in different parts of 
the kingdom, employed themselves indus¬ 
triously in the exercise of arms; and the 
whole English nation seemed to rise up as one 
man against this formidable invader. The 
government being apprehensive uf a descent 
from France, appointed admiral Vernon to 
command a squadron in the Downs, to observe 
the motions of the enemy by sea, especially 
in the harbours of Dunkirk and Boulogne; 
and his cruisers took several ships laden with 
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soldiers, officers, fend ammunition, destined for 
the. service of the pretender in Scotland* 

This enterprising youth, having collected 
abont.five thousand men, resolved to make an 
irruption into England, which he, accordingly 
entered by the west ljordcr on the sixth day of 
November. Carlisle was invested, and in less 
than three days surrendered: the keys were de¬ 
livered to him at Brampton^ by the mayor and 
^aldermen on their knees. Here he found a 
considerable quantity of arms; his father was 
proclaimed king of Great Britain, and him¬ 
self regent, J>y the magistrates in their forma¬ 
lities. General Wade being apprized of his 
progress, decamped from Newcastle, and ad¬ 
vanced across the country as far as Hexham, 
though the fields were covered with snow, and 
the roads almost impassable. There he re¬ 
ceived intelligence that Carlisle was reduced, 
and forthwith returned to his former station. 
In the mean time, orders were issued for as¬ 
sembling another army iu Staffordshire, under 
the command of sir John Ligonier. Prince 
Charles, notwithstanding this formidable oppo¬ 
sition, determined to proceed. He had received 
assurances from France, that a considerable 
body of troops would be landed on the south¬ 
ern coast of Britain, to make a diversion in 
his favour; and he never doubted but that he 
should be joined by all the English malcon¬ 
tents, as soon as he could penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom. Leaving a small garri¬ 
son in the castle of Carlisle, he advanced to 
Penrith, marching on foot in the highland 
garb, at the head of his forces; and continued 
his route through Lancaster and Preston to 
Manchester, where, on the twenty-ninth day 
of the month, he established his head-quar¬ 
ters. There he was joined by about two hun¬ 
dred Englishmen, who were formed into a regi¬ 
ment, under the command of colonel Townley. 
The inhabitants seemed to receive him with 
marks of affection; and his arrival was cele¬ 
brated by illuminations, and other public re¬ 
joicings. His supposed intention was to prose¬ 
cute his march by the way of Chester into 
Wales, where he hoped to find a great number 
of adherents; but all the bridges over the river 
Mersey being broken down, he chose the mite 
to Stockport, and forded the river at the head 
of his division, though the water rose to his 
middle. He passed through Maccksfiel^} and 
Congleton; and on the fourth day of Decem¬ 
ber entered the toiflii <Jf Derby, in which his 
army was quartered, and his father proclaimed 
with great formality. He had now advanced 
within one hundred miles of the capital, which 
was filled with terror and confusion. Wade 
lingered in Yorkshire; the duke of Cumber¬ 
land lwd assumed the command of the other 
army assembled in the neighbourhood of Licb- 
field. He had marched from Stafford to Stone; 
so that the rebels, in turning off from Ash¬ 


bourne to Derby, had gained a march between 
him and London. Had Charles proceeded iu 
his career with that expedition which he had 
hitherto used, he might have made himself 
master of the metropolis, where he would 
have been certainly joined by a considerable 
number of his well-wishers, who waited im¬ 
patiently for his approach: yet this exploit 
could not have been achieved without hazard¬ 
ing an engagement, and running the risk of 
being enclosed within three armies, each 
greatly superior to his own in number and 
artillery. Orders were giwm for forming 3 
camp on Finchley-common, where the king 
resolved to take the field in person, accom¬ 
panied by the earl of Stair, field-marshal and 
commander in chief of the forces in South- 
Britain. Some Romish priests were appro 
bended : the militia of London and Middlesex 
were kept in readiness to inarch: double 
watches were posted at the city-gates, and 
signals of alarm appointed. The Volunteers 
of the city were incorporated into a regiment; 
the practitioners of the law, beaded*by the 
judges, weavers of Spital-fidds, and other com¬ 
munities, engaged in associations; and even 
the managers of the theatres offered to raise a 
body of their dependents for the service of the 
government. Notwithstanding these precau¬ 
tions and appearances of unanimity, the trading 
part of the city, and those concerned in the 
money-corporations, weie overwhelmed with 
iesff and dcjectitjp. They repaved very little 
coiflidence in the courage or discipline of their 
militia and volunteers: they had received in- 
tclligcnte that the French were employed iu 
making ^frffaratious at Dunkirk and Calais 
for a descent upon England: titey dreadei^an 
insurrection of the Romau-catTiolics, and other 
friends of the house of Stuart; and they re¬ 
flected that the highlanders, of whom h\ this 
time they had conceived a most tcrnble idea, 
were within four days* march of the capital. 
Alarmed by these considerations, the}* prog¬ 
nosticated their own rum in the approaching 
revolution; and their countenances exhibited 
the plainest marks of horror ami despair. On 
the other band, the jacobites were elevated to 
an insolence of hope, which they were at no 
pains to conceal; while many people, who had 
no private property to lose, and thought no 
change would be for the worse, waited the 
issue of^lhis crisis with the most calm indif¬ 
ference. 

This REBELS RETREAT into SCOTLAND* 

This state of suspense was of short duration. 
The young pretender found himself miserably 
disappointed in his expectations. He bad now 
advanced into the middle of the kingdom, and 
except a few that joined him at Manchester, 
not a soul appeared in bis behalf: one would 
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have imagined that all the Jacobites of Engf- 
Jaod had been annihilated. The Welch took 
no step to excite an insurrection in his favour: 
the French made no attempt towards an inva¬ 
sion : his court was divided into factions; the 
highland chiefs began to murmur, and tl eir 
ciaus to be unruly: he saw himself w^ith a 
handful of men hemmed in between two con¬ 
siderable armies, in the middle pf winter, and 
in a country disaffected to his cause. He knew 
he could not proceed to the metropolis without 
hazarding a battle, and that a defeat would be 
attended with th^inevitable destruction of him¬ 
self and all his adherents; and he had received 
information that his friends and officers had 
assembled a .body of forces in the North, su¬ 
perior in nuthber to those by whom he was 
attended. He called a council at Derby; and 
proposed to advance towards London: the 
proposal was supported by lord Nairn with 
great vehemence $ but, after violent disputes, 
the majority determined that they should re¬ 
treat to Scotland with all possible expedition. 
Accordingly, they abandoned Derby on the 
sixth day of December, early in the morning, 
and. measured back the route by which they 
had advanced. On the ninth their vanguard 
varrived at Manchester: on the twelfth they 
entered Preston, and continued their march 
northwards. The duke of Cumberland, who 
was encamped at Meriden, when first apprized 
of their retreat, detached the horse and dra¬ 
goons in pursuit-of them; wlule general Wade 
began his march from Ferry-nridge in Laifta- 
shfV'e, with a view of intercepting them in their 
route: buf at Wakefield he understood that 
they had already reached Wigan* there¬ 
for^" repaired*to his old post at Newcastle, 
after having detached general Oglethorpe, with 
bis horse and dragoons, to join those who had 
been sent off from the duke’s army. They 
pursued with such alacrity, that they overtook 
the rear of the rebels, with which they skir¬ 
mished, in Lancashire. The militia of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland were raised and 
armed by the duke’s order, to harass them in 
their march. The bridges were broken down, 
the roads damaged, and the beacons lighted to 
alarm the country. Nevertheless, they re¬ 
treated regularly with their small train of 
artillery. They were overtaken sft the village 
of Clifton, in the neighbourhood of Penrith, -by 
two regiments of dragoons. These slighted, 
and lined the hedges, in order to harass part 
of the enemy’s rear-guard, commanded by lord 
John Murray; who, at the head of the Mac- 
phersons, attacked the dragoons sword inland, 
and repulsed them with some loss. On the 
nineteenth day of the month, the highland 
army reached Carlisle, where the majority of 
the English in the service of the pretender 
were left, at their own desire. Charles, having 
reinforced the garrison of the place, crossed 
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the rivers Eden and Solwsty into Scotland, 
having thus accomplished one of the most 
surprising retreats that ever was performed. 
But the most remarkable circumstance of this 
expedition, r was the moderation and regularity 
with which those ferocious people conducted 
themselves in a country abounding with plunder. 
No violence was offered; no outrage committed; 
and they were effectually restrained from the 
exercise of rapine. Notwithstanding the ex-’ 
cessive cold, the hunger, and fatigue, to which 
they must have been exposed, they left behind 
no sick, and lost a very few stragglers; but 
retired with deliberation, and carried off their 
cannon in the face of their enemy. The duke 
of Cumberland invested Carlisle with his whole 
army on the twenty-first day of December, 
and on the thirtieth the garrison surrendered 
on a sort of capitulation made with the duke 
of Kichmond. The prisoners, amounting to 
about four hundred, were imprisoned in dif¬ 
ferent gaols in England, aud the duke Re¬ 
turned to London. 

The pretender proceeded by the way of 
Dumfries to Glasgow, from which last city he 
exacted severe contributions, on account of its 
attachment to the government, for whose ser¬ 
vice it had raised a regiment of nine hundred 
men under the command of the earl of Home. 
Having continued several d;ty9 at Glasgow, he 
advanced towards Stirling, and was joined by 
some forgoes which had been assembled in his 
absence by lords Lewis Gordon and John Drum¬ 
mond, brothers to the dukes of Gordon and 
Perth. This last nobleman had arrived from 
France in November, with a small reinforce¬ 
ment of French and Irish, aud a commission 
as gemA-al of these auxiliaries. He fixed his 
head-quarters at Perth, where he was reinforced 
by the earl of Cromartie aud other clans, to 
the number of two thousand, and he was ac¬ 
commodated with a small train of artillery. 
They had found means to surprise a sloop of 
war at Montrose, with the guns of which they 
fortified that harbour. They had received a 
considerable sum of money from Spain. They 
took possession of Dundee, Dumblaine, Down- 
castle, and laid Fife under contribution. The 
earl of Loudon remained at Inverness, with 
about two thousand highlanders in the service 
of his majesty. He convoyed provisions to 
Fort-^bugufttus and Fort-William: be secured 
the person of Lord Lovat, who still temporized, 
and at length this cufining veteran accom¬ 
plished bis escape. The laird of Macleod, and 
Mr. Monro of Culcajgn, being detached from 
Inverness towards Aberdeenshire, were sur¬ 
prised and routed by lord Lewis Gordon at 
Inverary; and that interest seemed to pre¬ 
ponderate in the north of Scotland. Prince 
Charles being joined by lord John Drummond, 
invested the castle of Stirling, in which gene* 
ral Blakeney commanded: but bis people were 
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so little used to enterprises of, this kind, that 
they made very little progress in tlifcir opera¬ 
tions. • 

THE KING’S TROOPS UNDER HAWLElf 
ARE WORSfED AT FALKIRK. 

By this time, a considerably body of forces 
waVassembled at Edinburgh, under the con¬ 
duct of general Hawley, who determined to 
relieve Stirling-castlc, and advanced to Lin¬ 
lithgow on the thirteenth day of January: next 
day his whole army rendezvoused at Falkirk, 
while the rebels were cantoned about Ban¬ 
nockburn. On the seventeenth day of the 
mouth, they began their march in two columns 
to attack the king's forces, and had forded the 
water of Canon, within three miles of Haw¬ 
ley’s camp, before he discovered their inten¬ 
tion. Such was his obstinacy, self-conceit, or 
contefbpt of'the enemy, that he slighted the 
repeated intelligence he had received of their 
motions and design, firmly believing they durst 
not hazard an engagements At length, per¬ 
ceiving they had occupied the rising ground 
to the sombwaig of Falkirk, he ordered his 
cavalry to advance, and drive them from the 
eminence; while his infantry formed, and 
were drawn up in order of battle. The higli- 
landeis kept up their fire, and took ami so 
uvell, that the assailants were broke by the 
first volley: they retreated with precipitation, 
ami fell in amongst the infantry, which were 
likcwi-e discomposed by the wind and rain beat¬ 
ing with great violence in their faces, wetting 
their powder, and distuihiug their eve-sight. 
Some of I he dragoons rallied, and advanced 
again to the charge, wlcfe part of the infantry 
which had not been. engaged : then the pre¬ 
tender marched up at the head of his corps 
de reserve, consisting of the regiirieut of lord 
John Drummond, and the Irish piquet*. These 
reinforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts iri 
the front line, immediately obliged the dra¬ 
goons to give way a-secoud time; and they 
again disordered the foot in their retreat. They 
set fire to their camp, and abandoned Falkirk 
with their baggage and turn, which last hai^ 
never reached the field of battle. The rebels 
followed their first blow, and great part Gf 
the royal army, after one irregular disf barge, 
turned their backs, and fyd*in the utmost 
consternation. In all probability few or none 
of them would have cScaped, had not general 
Huske, and brigadier Cholmondeley, rallied 
part of some regiments, and made a gallant 
stand,.which favoured the retreat of the rest to 
Falkhlt, from Whence they retireefin confusion 
to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with 
part pf their tents and artillery, to the rebels; 
but their loss of *nen did Dot exceed three 
hundred, including air Robert Monro, colonel 
Whitney, and some other officers of distinc¬ 


tion. It was at this period, that the officefe 
who had been taken at the battle of Preston- 
pans, and conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding 
themselves unguarded* broke their parole, and 
returned to Edinburgh, on pretence of their 
having been forcibly released by the inhabitants 
of those parts. 0 

THE DU$E OF CUMBERLAND COM* 

* MANDS THE ROYAL TROOPS. 

Grnehal Hawley, who had*boasted that, 
with two regiments of dragoons, he would 
drive the rebel army from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, incurred abutulance of 
censure for the disposition be made, as well as 
for his conduct before and after the action: 
hut he found means to vindicate himself to 
the satisfaction of his sovereign. Nevertheless, 
it was judged necessary that the army in 
Scotland should be commanded by a general 
in whom the soldiers might have some confi¬ 
dence; and the duke of Cumberland * was 
chosen for this purpose. Over and above his 
being beloved by the army, it was suggested, 
that the appearance of a prince of the blood 
in Scotland might have a favourable effect 
upon the minds of the people in that kingdom. 
he, therefore, began to prepare for his northern 
expedition. Meanwhile, the French minister 
at the Hague having represented to the states- 
generai, that the auxiliaries which they htul 
sent itfto Great Brftain were part of the gar 
risons of Tournay and Dcndennonde, « and 
rest i ieted Vy the capitulation from bearing 
arms against 4'fance for a certain term, the 
stales thought proper to recall tljpm, rather 
than conic to an open rupture Uith his most 
Christian majesty. In the room of those troops 
six thousand Hessians were transported from 
Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in the 
beginning of February, under the confmaiid of 
their prince, Frederick of Hesse, son-in-law 7 to 
his Britannic majesty. By this time the duke 
of CumbcAand had put himself at the head 
of the troops in Edinburgh, consisting of four¬ 
teen battalions of infantry, two regiments of 
dragoons, and twelve hundred highlauders from 
Argyleshire, under the command of colonel 

Campbell.17eG. On the last day of January,. 

his royal highness began bis march to Lin¬ 
lithgow; and the enemy, who had renewed 
.the siege ofStirling-castle, not only abandoned * 
that enterprise*but crossed the river Forth 
with precipitation. r I heir prince found'great 
difficulty in maintaining his forces, thitt part 
of the count ly being quite exhausted. He 
hoped to be reinforced in the Highlands, and 
to receive supplies of alt kinds from France 
and Spai i: he, therefore, retirpd by Badenoch 
towards Inverness, which the earl of Loudon 
abandoned at bis approach. The fort wassiif- 
"rendered to him almost without opposition, 
G o 
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and here he fixed his head-quarters* His next 
exploit was the siege of Fort-Augustus, which 
he in a little time reduced. The duke of 
Cumberland having secured the important 
posts of Stirling and Perth, with the Hessian 
battalions, advanced with the ar:ny to Aber¬ 
deen, where he was joined by the tf'tke of Gor¬ 
don, the earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, the 
laird of Grant, and other persons of distinction. 

THE REBELS UNDERTAKE THE SIEGE 
OF FORT-WILLIAM. 

While he remained in this place, refreshing 
his troops, and preparing magazines, a party 
of the rebels surprised a detachment of King¬ 
ston's horse, and about seventy Argyle6hire high¬ 
landers, at Keith, who were either killed or 
taken. Several advanced parties of that militia 
met with the same fate in different places. 
Lord George Murray invested the castle of 
Blair, which was defended by sir Andrew Agnew, 
untiP a body of Hessians marched to its relief, 
and obliged the rebels to retire. The prince- 
pretender ordered all his forces to assemble, in 
order to begin their march for Aberdeen, to 
attack the duke of Cumberland; but, in con¬ 
sequence of a remonstrance from the clans. 
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who declined leaving their families at the 
mercy of the king's garrison in Fort-William, 
he resolved previously to reduce that fortress, 
the siege of which was undertaken by brigadier 
Stapleton, an engineer in the French service: 
but the place was so vigorously maintained by 
captain Scot, that in the beginning of April they 
thought proper to relinquish the enterprise. 
The earl ol' Loutfon had retired into Sutherl?»:d, 
and taken post at Dornoch, where his quarters 
were beat up by a strong detachment of the 
rebels, commanded by the of Perth: a 

major and sixty meu taken prisoners; and the 
carl was obliged to take shelter in the Isle 
of Skye. These little checks were counter¬ 
balanced by some advantages which his ma¬ 
jesty's arms obtained. The sloop of war which 
the rebels had surprised at Montrose was re¬ 
taken in Sutherland, with a considerable sum 
of money, aud a great quantity of arms on 
board, which she had brought from France fur 
the use of the pretender. In the same county, 
the earl of Cromartie fell into an ambuscade, 
and was taken by the militia uf Sutherland, 
who likewise defeated a body of the rebels at 
Goldspie. This action happened oil the very 
day which has been rendered famous by the 
victory obtained at Culloden. 


tr.. 
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NOTES. 


4 

I Th« opposition had •attained a booty 
• blow in the d&M) of the duke of Argyll, 
a nobleman of shining qualification, fur 
the senate and the field, whole character 
would hate been anil more illustrious, 
bad not come part it of hie conduct sub- 
jcored him to the suspicion of selfishness 
aud iHconntaniy. He wee succeeded in 
that title by his brother, Archibald earl 
of liny. 

9 Mr. Pope, the celebrated poet, died in 
the month of June In October, the 
old dntehess of Marlborough resigned 
her breath, in the eighty fifth year of 
her age, immensely rich, and very little 
regretted, either by her own family, or 
the world in general. 

Robert earl of Orfnrd, late prime mi¬ 
niver. died tn March, after having fur 
% very short time enjoyed a pension of 
four thousand pounds granted by the 
crown, in consideration uf his past ser- 
viflw, Though he had for such a length 


of time directed the application of the 
public treasure, his ctrriimttanres were 
not affluent; he was liberal in his dis¬ 
position, and had such a number of 
rapacious dependents to gratify, that 
little was left fur his own private ot- 
casions 

4 The Elisabeth, a king's ship, was pro¬ 
cured as a convoy, by the interest of 
Mr.Walsh, au Irish merchant at Nantes j 
and on board of her fifty French young 
gentlemen embarked as volunteers. 

5 While he resided at Edinburgh, some of 
the preshytenm clergy continued to 
preach tu the churches of that city, and 
publirlv prayed for king George, with¬ 
out ■uflenng the least punishment or 
molestatiou. One m J «ii«tcr in particular, 
of the uame of Mar Vicar, being soli¬ 
cited by some highlanders to pray for 
their prince, promised to comply with 
their request, and performed bis promise 
in words to this dfigt; “ And as for 


the young prince, who la cone hither 
inquest of an earthly crown, grant, O 
Lordf that he may S|«rdiljr receive « 
crown of glory.” 

6 lie solicited, and is said to have obtained 
of the chevalier da St. George, the patent 
of a duke, and a commission fur bring 
lord lieutennut of all the highlands. 

7 They were composed of the forces who 
hid beeu in garrison at Tourney and 
Dendermoude when those places were 
taken, and engaged hv c*|ituilatlfui, that 
they should not perform any military 
function before llie first day of January, 
in the sear 1747 s so they could nut have 
acted in England without the iufringe- 
mrnt of a solemn treaty. 

8 Sir Peter Hslket, captain Lucy Scott, 
lieutenants Farquharsun and Cumming, 
with a few other gentlemen, adhered 
punctually tu their parole, and their 
conduct waa approved by his mqjeatj. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Rebels are totally defeated at Culloden.—The Duke qf Cumberland takes Possession qf 
Inverness f and afterwards encamps at Fort-Augustus.—The Prince-Pretender escapes to 
** France.—Convulsion m the Ministry.— Liberality of the Commons.—Trial of the Rebels.— 
Kilmarnock , Balmerino f Lovat , and Mr. Ratcliff \ are beheaded on Tower-hilt^-The States- 
General alarmed at the Progress of the French in the Netherlands .— Count Saxe subdues all 
Flanders ^Brabant , and Hainault—Reduces the strong Fortress qf' A 7ungur f and defeats # 
the allied Army at Roucoux.—The French and Spaniards are compelled to abandon Pied¬ 
mont and the Milanese.—Don Philip is worsted at Codogno 9 and afterwards at Porto 
Freddo.—The Austrians take Possession of'Genoa .— Count Brown ptnetrates into Pro¬ 
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The REBELS are TOTALLY DEFEATED. 

I N the beginning of April, the duke of Cum¬ 
berland began his march from Aberdeen, 
and on the twelfth passed the deep and rapid 
river Spey, without opposition from the rebels, 
though a detachment of tltem appeared^on the 
opposite side. Why they did not dispute the 
passage is not easy to be conceited: but, in¬ 
deed, from this instance of neglect, and their 
subsequent conduct, we may conclude they 
were under a total infatuation. # His royal 
highness proceeded to Nairn, where he received 
intelligence, that the enemy had advanced from 
Inverness to Cullodeu, about the distance of 
nine miles fiom the royal army, with iutentioii 
to give him battle. The design of Charles was 
to march in the night from Cullodeu and sur¬ 
prise the duke's army at day-break: for this 
purpose the English camp had been recon¬ 
noitred ; and on the night of the fifteenth the 
highland army began to march in two cofitinns. 
Their design was to surround the enemy, and 
attack them at oiufe on all quarters: but the 
length of the columns embarrassed the march, 
so that the army was obliged to make many 
halts: the men had been under arms during 
the whole preceding night, were faint with 
hunger and fatigue, and many of them over¬ 
powered with sleep. Some were unable to pro¬ 
ceed; others dropped off unperceived in the 
dark; and the march was retarded in such a 


manner, that it would have been impossible to 
rea#h the duke’s camp before sun-rise. The 
design being tluf! frustrated, the prince-pre¬ 
tender was with great reluctance prc\ailed 
upon by^his general officers to measure back 
his way to Cullodeu ; at.which place he had no 
sooner ai^ived, than great numbers of bis fol¬ 
lowers dispersed in quest oSaprovision; and 
many, overcome with weariness and sleep, 
threw themselves down on the heath, and along 
the park walls. Their repose, however, was 
soon interrupted in a very disagreeable manner. 
Their prince receiving intelligence that his ene¬ 
mies were in full match to attack him, resolved 
to hazard an engagement, And ordered his 
tioops to be formed for that purpose. Oil the 
sixteenth day of April, the duke of Cumber¬ 
land having made the proper dispositions, de¬ 
camped from Nairn early in the morning, and 
after a march of nine miles perceived the high¬ 
landers drawn up in order of battle, to the 
number of four thousand men, in thirteen 
division*, supplied with sonic pieces of artilleiy. 
The royal a$my, which was much more nu¬ 
merous, the duke immediately formed into 
three lines, disposed in excellent order: and 
about one o'clock in the afternoon the cannon 
ading began. The artillery of the rebels was 
ill served, and did very little execution; but 
that of the king's troops made dreadful havnek 
among the enemy. Impatient of this fire, their 
frontline advanced to the attack* and about 
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five hundred of the clans charged the duke's 
left wing wfth their usual impetuosity. One 
regiment was disordered by the weight of 
this column; but two battalions advancing 
from the second line, sustained the first, and 
soon put a stop to their career, by a severe 
fire, that killed a great number. At the same 
time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the 
Argyleshire militia pulled down a park wall 
that covered their flank, and the cavalry fall¬ 
ing in amongpthe rebels sword in hand, com¬ 
pleted their confusion. The French picquets 
•on their left, covered the retreat of the high¬ 
landers by a close and regular fire: and then 
retired to Inverness, where they surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. An entire body 
of the rebels marched off the field in order, 
with their pipes playing, and the pretender's 
standard displayed ; thr rest were routed with 
great slaughter; ami their prince was with 
reluctance prevailed upon to retire. In less 
than thirty minutes they were totally defeated, 
and the field covered with the slain. Hie road, 
'as far as Inverness, was strewed with dead 
bodies; and a great number of people, who, 
from motives of curiosity, had come to see the 
battle, were sacrificed to the undistinguished 
vengeance of the victors. Twelve hundred 
rebels were slain or wounded on the field, and 
in the pursuit. The earl of Kilmarnock was 
taken; avid in a few days lord Bal merino sur¬ 
rendered to a country gentleman, at whose 
house be presented himself for this purpose. 
The glory of the victory was sullied by the 
barbarity of the soldiers. They had been pro¬ 
voked by* their former disgraces to <*:lie mo<*t 
savage thirst of revenge. Not confuted with 
the "blood which was so profusely shed in the 
beSt uf actiou^Yhey traversed the field after 
the battle, and massacred those miserable 
wretches who lay maimed and expiring: uay, 
some officers acted a part in this cruel scene 
of assassinatiou, the triumph of low illiberal 
minds, uninspired by sentiment, untinctured 
by humanity. The vanquished adventurer 
rode off the field, accompanied by tfte duke 
of Perth, lord Elcho, and a few horsemen; he 
crossed the water at Nairn, and retired to the 
house of a gentleman in Struthamck, where 
lie conferred with old lord Lovat; then he dis 
misled his followers, and wandered about, a 
wretched and solitary fugitive, among the isles 
and mountains fur the space of five mouths, 
during which he underwent such aperies of 
dangers, hardships, and misery? as no other 
person ever outlived. Thus, in one short hour, 
all his hope vanished, and Ate rebellion was 
entirely extinguished. Oue would almost ima¬ 
gine, the conductors of this desperate enter¬ 
prise had conspired their own destruction, as 
they certaiuly neglected every step that might 
have contributed to their safety or success. 
They might have opposed the duke of Cum¬ 


berland at the passage of the Spey; they might, 
by proper conduct, have afterwards attacked 
his camp in the night, with a good prospect 
of success. As they were greatly inferior to 
him in number, and weakened with hunger 
and fatigue, they might have retired to the 
hills and fastnesses, where they would have 
found plenty of live cattle for provision, re¬ 
cruited their regiments, avid been joined by 
a strong reinforcement, which was actually lii 
full march to their assistance. But they were 
distracted by dissentions and jealousies: they 
obeyed the dictates of despair/'and wilfully 
devoted themselves to ruin and death. When 
the news of the battle arrived in England, the 
nation was transported with joy, and extolled 
the duke of Cumberland as a hero avid de¬ 
liverer. Both houses of parliament congra¬ 
tulated his majesty on the auspicious event. 
They decreed, in the most solemn manner, 
their public thanks to his royal highness, which 
were transmitted to him by the speakers; and 
the commons, by bill, added five-and-twenty 
thousand pounds per annum to his former 
revenue. 

THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND TAKES 
POSSESSION OF INVERNESS. 

Immediately after the decisive action at 
Culloden, the duke took possession of Inver¬ 
ness, where six-and-thirty deserters, convicted 
by a court-martial, were ordered to he exe¬ 
cuted : then he detached several parties to 
ravage the country. One of these apprehended 
the lady Mackintosh, who was sent prisoner to 
Inverness. They did not plunder her house, 
hut diove away her cattle, though her hus¬ 
band was actually in the service of govern¬ 
ment. The castle of lord Lovat was destroyed. 
The French prisoners were sent 10 Carlisle and 
Penrith: Kilmarnock, Balinerino, Cromartic, 
and his soia the lord Madcod, were conveyed 
by sea to London; and those of an inferior 
rank were confined in difleient prison**. The 
marquis of Tufiihardine, together with a bro¬ 
ther of the earl of Dunmore, were seized, and 
transput ted to the Tower of London, to which 
t Iks, carl of Traquaire had been committed on 
suspicion: in a few months after the battle of 
Culifiden, Murray, the pretender’s secretary, 
was apprehended; and the eldest son of lord 
Lovat, having surrendered himself, was im¬ 
prisoned in the castk of Edinburgh. In a 
w »rd, all the gaols of Great Britain, from the 
capital northwards, were filled with those un¬ 
fortunate captives; and great numbers of them 
were crowded together in the holds of ships, 
where they perished in the most deplorable 
manner, for want of necessaries, air, and exer¬ 
cise. Some rebel chiefs escajied in two French 
frigates, which had arrived on the coast o» 
Loehabcr about the end of April, and engaged 
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three vessel> belonging to his Britannic ma¬ 
jesty, which they obliged to retire. Others 
embarked on board of a ship on the coast of 
Buchan*, and were conveyed to Norway; from 
thence they travelled to Sweden. In the 
mouth of May, the duke of Cumberland ad¬ 
vanced with the army into the highlands, as 
far as Fort-Augustus, where he encamped, and 
sent off detachments on aU hands, to hunt 
clown the fugitives, and lay waste the country 
with fire and sword. The castles of Glengary 
and Lochiel were plundered and burned : every 
house, hut, dr habitation, inet with the same 
fate, without distinction: all the cattle and 
provision were carried off: the men were cither 
shot upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or 
put to death in cold blood, without form of 
trial: the women, after having seen their hus¬ 
bands and fathers murdered, were subjected to 
brutal violation, and then turned out naked, 
with their children, to starve on the barren 
heaths. One whole family was enclosed in a 
barn, and consumed to ashes. Those ministers 
of vengeance were so alert in the execution 
of their office, that in a few days there was 
neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be 
seen in the compass of fifty miles: all was ruin, 
silence and desolation. 

THE PRETENDER ESCAPES TO FRANCE. 


The humane reader cannot reflect upon 
such a scene without grief and horror: what 
then must have been the sensation of the fu¬ 
gitive prince, when he beheld these spectacles 
of woe, the dismal fruit of his ambition ? He 
was now surrounded by armed troops, that 
chased him from hill to dale, from r5ck to 
cavern, and from shore to shore. Sometimes 
he lurked in caves and cottages, without at¬ 
tendants, or any other support but that which 
the poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes 
he was rowed in fisher-boats from <slc to isle, 
among the Hebrides, and often in sight of his 
pursuers. For some days he appeared in wo¬ 
man's attire, and even parsed through the 
midst of his enemies unknown. But, under¬ 
standing his disguise was discovered, he as¬ 
sumed the habit of a travelling mountaineer, 
and wandered about among the woods and 
heaths, with a matted heard, and squalid 
looks, exposed to hunger, thirst, smd weari¬ 
ness, and in continual danger of being appre¬ 
hended. He was qj)li£lpd to trust liis life to 
th$ fidelity of above fifty individuals, and many 
of these were in the lowest paths of fortune. 
They knew that a price of thirty thousands 
pounds was set upon his head; and that, by 
betraying turn, they should enjoy wealth and 
affluence: but they detested the thought of 
obtainfug riches on such infamous terms, and 
ministered tu his necessities with the utmost 
seal and fidelity, even at the hazard of their 
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own destruction. In the course of these pere¬ 
grinations, he was more than once hemmed in 
by his pursuers, in such a manner as seemed 
to preclude all possibility of escaping: yet he 
was never abandoned by bis hope and recol¬ 
lection: he still found some expedient that 
saved him from captivity and death; and 
through the whole, course of his distresses 
maintained the most amazing equanimity and 
good humour. At length a privateer of Saint 
Male, hired bf the young Sheridan and some 
other Irislradhereuts, arrived iii Lochnaunach; 
and on the twentieth day of^Septeinber, thiv 
unfortunate prince embarked in the habit 
which he wore for disguise. His eye was 
hollow, his visage wan, and his constitution 
greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He 
was accompanied by Cameron of Lochiel, and 
his brother, with a few other exiles. They set 
sail for France, and afte^ hating passed un¬ 
seen, by means of a thick fog, through a British 
squadron commanded by admiral LcStock, and 
been chased by two English ships of war, ar¬ 
rived in safety at Roseau, near Morfcux, ill 
Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it 
still more difficult to escape, had not the vigi¬ 
lance and eagerness of the government been 
relaxed, in consequence of a report, that he 
had already fallen among some persons that 
were slain by a volley from one of the duke’s 
detachments. 

Convulsion in the ministry. 

Having thus explained the rise, progress, 
and extinction of the rebellion, it tvill be ne¬ 
cessary ttfeftiSe a retrospective view of the pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament. The^iteeessary steps 4 
being taken for quieting the intestine commo¬ 
tions of the kingdom, the two houses began to 
convert their attention to the affairs of the 
continent. On the fuuiteenth day of Januaiy, 
the king repaired to the house of peers, and in 
a speech from the throne gave Ills parliament 
to understand, that the states-geueral had 
made pressing instances for bis assistance in the 
preseut conjuncture, when they were in such 
danger of being oppressed by the power of 
France in the Netherlands; that he had pro¬ 
mised to eo-operate with them towards oppos¬ 
ing the further progress of their enemies ; and 
even concerted measures for that purpose. He 
declam^it was with regret that he asked any 
further aids of his people: he exhorted them 
to watch over\he public credit; and expressed 
his entire depct^lence on their zeal and una¬ 
nimity. He was favoured with loyal addresses, 
couched in the warmest terms of duty ami af¬ 
fection : but the supplies were retarded by new 
convulsions in the ministry. The earl of Gran¬ 
ville had made an effort to retrieve his influence 
iu the cabinet, ami his sovereign favoured his 
pretensions. The two brothers, who knew his 
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aspiring genius, and dreaded his superior ta¬ 
lents, refused to admit such a colleague into 
the administration: they even resolved to 
strengthen their party, by introducing fresh 
auxiliaries into the office of state. Some of 
these were personally disagreeable to his ma¬ 
jesty, who accordingly rejected the suit by 
Urhich they were recommended. The duke of 
Newcastle and his brother, with all their ad¬ 
herents, immediately resigned their employ¬ 
ments. The earl of Granville was appointed 
secretary of state, and resumed the reins of 
* administration : r but, finding himself unequal 
to the accumulated opposition that prepon¬ 
derated against him; foreseeing that he should 
not be able to secure the supplies in parlia¬ 
ment; and dreading the consequence of that 
confusion which his restoration had already 
produced, he, in three days, voluntarily quitted 
the helm; aud his*majesty acquiesced m the 
measureS'proposed by the opposite party. The 
seals were re-delivered to the duke of New- 
.castle and the earl of Harrington : Mr. Pel¬ 
ham, and all the rest who had resigned, were 
reinstated in their respective employments; 
and offices were conferred on several individuals 
who had never before been in the service of 
the government. William Pitt, esq. was ap¬ 
pointed vice-treasurer of Ireland, and soon 
promoted to the place of paymaster-general 
of the forces; at the same time the king de¬ 
clared him a privy-counsellor. This gentleman 
had been originally designed for the apny, 
ill which he actually bore a commission; but 
fate reserved him a more importaut station. 
In point of fortune be was barejy t qualified to 
be elected member of parliament? when he 
* obtained a seaJt, in the house of commons, 
where he soon outshone all his compatriots. 
He displayed a surprising extent and precision 
of political knowledge, an irresistible energy 
of argument, and such power of elocution, 
as struck his hearers with astonishment and 
admiration. It flashed like the lightning of 
heaven against the ministers and son*, of cor¬ 
ruption, blasting where it smote, and withering 
the nerves of opposition: but his more sub¬ 
stantial praise was founded upon bis disinte¬ 
rested integrity, hie incorruptible heart, his 
unconquerable spirit of independence, and his 
Invariable attachment to the interest and 
liberty of his country. 

The quiet of the ministry being ce-estab- 
tished, the house of commons provided for forty 
thousand seamen, nearly the same number 
of land-forces, besides fifteemregiments raised 
by the nobility, on account of the retttflion, 
and about twelve thousand marines. They 
settled funds for the maintenance of the Dutch 
and Hessian troops that were in England, as 
well as for the Subsidy to the landgrave. They 
granted three hundred thousand pounds to 
the king of Sardinia; four hundred thousand 


pounds to the queen of Hungary; three hun¬ 
dred and ten thousand pounds to defray the 
expense of eighteen thousand Hanoverians; 
about three-and-thirty thousand politick in sub¬ 
sidies to the electors of Mentz and Cologn; 
and five hundred thousand pounds in a vote 
of credit and confidence to his majesty. The 
whole charge of the current year amounted 
to seven millions "two hundred and fifty thqur* 
sand pounds, which was raised by the land 
and malt-taxes, annuities on the additional 
duties imposed on glass, and spirituous liquors, 
a lottery, a deduction from the sinking fund, 
and exchequer bills, chargeable on the first 
aids that should be granted in the neat session 
of parliament. 

TRIAL and EXECUTION of the REBELS. 

The rebellion being quelled, the legislature 
resolved to make examples of those who #had 
been concerned in disturbing the peace of their 
country. In June, an act of attainder was 
passed against the principal persons who had 
embarked in that desperate undertaking; and 
courts were opened in different parts of Eng¬ 
land, for the trial of the prisoners. Seventeen 
persons who had borne arms in the rebel army 
were executed at Kenuington Common, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and suffered 
with great constancy under the dreadful tor¬ 
tures which their sentence prescribed: nine 
were put to death, in the same manner, at 
Carlisle; six at Brumpton, seven at Penrith, 
eleven at York: of these a considerable num¬ 
ber were gentlemen, and had acted as officers; 
about^fifiy had been executed as deserters in 
different parts of Scotland: eighty-one suf¬ 
fered the pains of the law as traitors. A few 
obtained paidons, and a considerable number 
were transported to the plantations. Bills 
of indii'tnieut for bigh-treason were found 
by the county of Surrey agaiust the earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromarue, and lord Bal- 
tnerino. These noblemen were tried by their 
peers in Westminster-hall, the lord chancellor 
presiding as lord high-steward for the occasion. 
The two earls confessed their crimes, and in 
pathetic speeches recommended themselves to 
his ^najesty’s mercy. Lord Balmerino pleaded 
not guilty: he denied hfc having been at Car¬ 
lisle^ the time specified in the indictment, 
but this exception was over-ruled: then he 
moved a point of law in arrest of judgment, 
and was allowed to be heard by his counsel. 
They might have expatiated on the hardship of 
*being tried by an ex post facto law; and 
claimed the privilege of trial in the county 
where the act of treason was said to have been 
committed. The same hardship was imposed 
upon all the imprisoned rebels: they were 
dragged in captivity to a strange country, far 
from their friends and connexions, destitute#! 
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means to proJuoe evidence in their favour,! 
even if they had been innocent of the charge, 
BhI merino waved this plea, and submitted to 
the court*, which pronounced sentence of death 
upon him and his two associates. Cromartie's 
life was spared; but the other two were be¬ 
headed, in the month of August, on Tower-hill. 
Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine personal 
accomplishments; he had been educated in 
revolution principles, and engaged in the re¬ 
bellion, partly from the des|>erate situation of 
his fortune, and partly from resentment to the 
government, oh his being deprived of a pension 
which he had for some time enjoyed. He was 
convinced of his having acted criminally, and 
died with marks of penitence and contrition. 
Balmerino had been bred up to arms, and 
acted upon principle: he was gallant, brave, 
rough, and resolute; he eyed the implements 
of death with the most careless familiarity, 
andjseemed to triumph in his sufferings. In 
November, Mr. Ratdiffe, the titular earl of 
Derwcutwater, who had been taken in a 
ship bound to Scotland, was arraigned on a 
former sentence, passed against him in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen: 
be refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
court, and pleaded that he was a subject of 
France, honoured with a commission in the 
service of his most Christian majesty. The 
identity of his person being proved, a rule was 
made for his execution: and on the eighth day 
of December he suffered decapitation, with the 
most perfect composure and serenity. Lord ! 
Lm&t, now turned of four-score, was im¬ 
peached by the commons, and tried in West- 
iiiinsUr-haU before the lord high-steward. John 
Murray, secretary to the prince-pretender, 
and some of his own domestics appearing 
against him, he was convicted of high-treason, 
and condemned. Notwithstanding his age, 
infirmities, and the recollection of his con¬ 
science, which was supposed to bm not alto¬ 
gether void of offence, he died like an old 
Roman, exclaiming, l# Dulceet decorum estpro 
patria mori He surveyed the crowd with 
attention, exatniued the axe, jested with the 
executioner, and laid his head upon the block 
with the utmost indifference. From this Jast 
scene of his life one woyld have concluded, 
that lie had approved biinself a patriot from 
his youth, anti never deviated from the j>atbs 
of virtue. 

THE STATES-GEN ER AL ALARMED AT 
THE PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

The. flame of war on the continent did nt$ 
•spire at the election of an emperor, and the 
re-establishment of peace among the princes 
erf the empire. On the contrary, it raged with 
double violence in consequence of these events; 
for the force that was before divided being now 


united in one body, exerted itself with great 
vigour and rapidity. The states-general were 
overwhelmed with consternation. Notwith¬ 
standing the pains they had taken to avoid a 
war, and the condescension with which they 
had soothed and supplicated the French mo¬ 
narch in repeated embassies and memorials, 
they saw themselves stripped of their barrier, 
and once more in danger of being overwhelmed 
by that ambitious nation. The city of Brus¬ 
sels had been reduced during the winter; so 
that the enemy were in possession of all the 
Austrian Netherlands, except 9 few fortresses. # 
Great part of the forces belonging to the 
republic were restricted from action by capi¬ 
tulations, to which they had subscribed. The 
States were divided in their councils between 
the two factions which had long subsisted. 
They trembled at the prospect of seeing 
Zealand invaded in the spring. The Orange 
party loudly called for an augmentation of 
their forces by sea and land, that they might 
prosecute the war with vigour. The common 
people, fond of novelty, dazzled by the sglendor 
of greatuess, and fully persuaded that nothing 
hut a chief was wanting to their security, de¬ 
manded the prince of Orange as a stadtholder 
and even mingled menaces with their demands. 
The opposite faction dreaded alike the power 
of a stadtholder, the neighbourhood of a French 
army, and the seditious disposition of the po¬ 
pulace. An ambassador was sent to London 
misrepresentations of the imminent dangers 
whitfh threatened the republic, and he was 
ordered to solicit in the most pressing terms 
the assistance of his Britannic majesty, that 
the allies might have a superiority in the Ne- 
therlands*by the beginning of the campaign. 
The king was very well dis;^sed to comply 
with their request; but the rebellion in his 
kingdom, and the dissentions in his cabinet, 
had retarded the supplies, and embarrassed 
him so much, that he found it impossible to 
make those early preparations that were neces¬ 
sary to check the career of the enemy. 

COUNT SAXE SUBDUES ALL FLANDERS. 

BRABANT. AND HA1NAULT. 

The king of France, with his general, the 
count de Saxe, took the field in the latter end 
of April, at the head of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, and advanced towards 
the allfes, who, to the number of four-and- 
forty thousand, were intrenched behind the 
Demer, under the conduct of the Austrian 
general Bathiafii, who retired before them, 
and took post io the neighbourhood of Breda, 
the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareschal 
Saxe immediately invested Antwerp, which in 
a few days was surrendered. Then he appeared 
before the strong town of Mons in Haincult, 
with an irresistible train of artillery, and an 
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immense quantity of bombs and warlike imple¬ 
ments. He carried on Lis approaches with 
such mi abating impetuosity, that, notwith¬ 
standing a very vigorous defence, the garrison 
was obliged to capitulate on the twenty-sevdhth 
day of June, in about eight-and-twenty days 
after the place had been invested. Sieges were 
not now carried on by the tedious method of 
tapping. The French king found it much 
mure expeditious and effectual to bring into 
the field a prodigious train of battering can¬ 
non, anil enormous mortars, that kept up such 
. a fire as no garrison could sustain, and dis¬ 
charged such an incessant hail of bombs and 
bullets, as in a very little time reduced to ruins 
the place, with all its fortifications. St. Guis- 
lain and Charleroy met with the fate of Mons 
and Antwerp; so that by the middle of July 
the French king was absolute master of Flan¬ 
ders, Jiralmnt, and tlainault. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine had l>y this time 
assumed 4he command of the confederate army 
at Terhejde, which being reinforced by the 
Hessian troops from Scotland, and a fresh body 
of Austrians under count Palfi, amounted to 
eighty-seven thousand men, including the 
Butch forces commanded by the prince of 
Waldeck. The generals, supposing the next 
storm would tall upon Namur, marched to¬ 
wards that place, and took post in an advan¬ 
tageous situation on the eighteenth day of 
July, in sight of the French army, which was 
encamped at Gembluurs. FJcrc they remaned 
till the eighth day of August, when a detach¬ 
ment of the. enemy, commanded by count 
Lowendalrl, took possession of Huy,.where he 
found a large magazine belonging t,o the con¬ 
federates ; ajrid their communication with 
M&estricht wsflf cut off. Marescha] Saxe, on 
the other side, took bis measures so well, that 
they were utterly deprived of all subsistence. 
Then prince Charles, retiring across the Maese, 

abandoned Namur to the efforts of the enemy. 

* * 

by whom it was immediately invested. The 
trenches were opened on the second clay of 
September; and the garrison, consisting of 
seven thousand Austrians, defended themselves 
with,equal skill and resolution: but the can¬ 
nonading and bombardment were so terrible, 
that iu a few days the place was converted into 
a heap of rubbish; and on the twenty-third 
day of the month the French monarch took 
possession of this strong fortress, which had 
formerly sustained such dreadful attacks. 
Meanwhile the allied army encathped at Maas¬ 
tricht were joined by sir John Ligonier, with 
some British And Bavarian 'battalions: and 
prince Charles resolved to give the enemy 
battle. With this view he passed the Maese 
on the thirteenth d»y of September, and ad¬ 
vanced towards marteschal Saxe, whom he 
found so advantageously posted At Tongres, 
that be thought proper to march # back to 


Maestricht. On the twenty-sixth day of Sep 
temher he crossed the Jaor in his retreat; and 
his rear was attacked by the enemy, who were 
repulsed. But count Saxe being reinforced by 
a body of troops, under the count de Cler¬ 
mont, determined to bring the confederates to 
an engagement. On the thirteenth day of the 
month he passed the Jaar; while they took 
possession of the* villages of Liers, Warem, apd 
Roucoux, drew up their forces in order of bat¬ 
tle, and made preparations for giving him a 
warm reception. On the first day of October 
the enemy advanced in threec&lumns; and a 
terrible caunouaditig began about noon. At 
two o’clock prince Waldeck on the left was 
charged with great fury; and after an obsti¬ 
nate defence overpowered bv numbers. The 
villages were attacked in columns, and as one 
brigade was repulsed another succeeded; so that 
the allies were obliged to abandon these posts, 
and retreat towards Maestricht, with the^loss 
of five thousand men, and thirty pieces of ar¬ 
tillery. The victory, however, cost the French 
general a much greater number of Jives; 
and was attended w'ith no solid advantage. 
Sir John Ligonier, the earls of Crawford 
| See note PP, at the end ofd his Vol7\ and 
Rothes, brigadier Douglas, aud other officers 
of the British troops distinguished themselves 
by their gallantry and conduct on this occasion. 
This action terminated the campaign. The 
allies passing the Maese, took up their winter 
quarters in the dutchies o\ Limburgh and Lux* 
emburgh; while the French cantoned their 
troops in the places which they had newly 
conqueied. 

« 

The VRENCII and SPANIARDS abandon 
PlllDMONT and the MILANESE. 

The campaign in Italy was altogether unfa¬ 
vourable to the French and Spaniards. The 
house of Austria being no longer pressed on 
the side of Germany, was enabled to make the 
stronger efforts in this countrv; and the Bri¬ 
tish subsidy encouraged the king of Sardinia 
to act with redoubled vivacity. Mareschal 
Maillebois occupied the greater part of Pied¬ 
mont with about thirty thousand men. Don 
Philip and the count de Gages were at the 
head of a greater number in the neighbour¬ 
hood^!' Milan ; and the duke of Modena, with 
eight thousand, secured his own dominions. 
The king of Sardinia dugrpented his forces to 
six-and-thirty thousand; and the Austrian 
army, uuder the prince of Lichtenstein, 
amounted to a much greater number; so that 
The enemy were reduced to the necessity of 
acting on the defensive, and retired towards 
the Mantuan. In February, baron Leutrum, 
the Piedmontese general, invested and took 
I the strong fortress of Aste. He afterwards rc« 
llieved the citadel of Alexandria, which tbe 
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Spaniards had blocked up in the winter* re¬ 
duced (Ja«al, recovered Valencia* and obliged 
Maiilehois to retire to the neighbourhood of 
Genoa. On the other side, don Philip and 
count Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia* and 
Parma* retreating before the Austrians with 
the utmost precipitation to Placentia, where 
.they were joined on the third of June by the 
Jyrcueh forces under Mailletftris. 

Before this junction was effected the Spa¬ 
nish general, Piguatelii, had passed the river 
Po in the night with a strong detachment, and 
beaten up tile quarters of seven thousand 
Austrians posted at Codnguo. Don Philip, 
finding himself at the head of tvvo-and-filty 
thousand men by bis junction with the French 
general, lesolved to attack the Austrians in 
their camp at Sail Lnzaro, before they should 
l>e reinforced by his Sardinian majesty. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the fourth day of June, in the 
evening* lie marched with equal silence and 
expedition* and entered the Austrian trenches 
about eleven* when a desperate battle ensued. 
The Austrians were prepared for the attack, 
which they sustained with great vigour till 
morning. Then they quitted tluir intrench- 
ments, and chiflrged the enemy in their turn 
with such fuiy* that after an obstinate resist¬ 
ance the combined nimy was broke, and re¬ 
tired with precipitation to Piaeeutia, leaving 
on the field fifteen thousand men killed, 
wounded* and taken, together with sixty co¬ 
lours, and ten pieces of artillery. In a lew 
weeks the A ostiums were joined by the Pied¬ 
montese: the king of Strdinia assumed the 
chief command ; and prince Lichtenstein 
being indisposed, his place was supplied ljy the 
marquis de Botta. Don Philip retired to the 
other side of the Po* and extended his conquests 
in the open country of the Milanese. The 
king of Sardinia called a council of war* in 
which it was determined that he should pass 
the river with a strong body of troops, in order 
to straiten the enctuy on one side; while the 
maiquisde Botta should march up theTydouc, 
to cut off their communication with Placentia. 
They forthwith quitted all the posts they had 
occupied between the Lamhro and Adda* re¬ 
solving to repass the Po, and retreat to Tor- 
tona. With this view they threw bridges *jf 
boats over that river, and began to pa^s on the 
n ; *uh day of August in the evening. They 
were attacked at Rotto ^reddo by a detach¬ 
ment of Austrians, Ulider general Serbclloni, 
who maintained the engagement till ten in 
the morning, when Botta arrived: the battle 
was renewed with redoubled rage, and lasted 
till four in the afternoon, when the enemy re¬ 
tired in great disorder to Tortona, with the 
loss of eight thousand men, a good number of 
colours and standards* and eighteen pieces of 
cannon. This victory coast the Austrians four 
thousand men killed upon the spot, including 
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the gallant general Berndau. The victors 
immediately summoned Placentia to sunen- 
der; and the garrison, consisting of nine thou¬ 
sand men, were made prisoners of war: dou 
Philip continued his retreat, and of all his 
forces brought six-aud-tweftity thousand only 
into the territories of Genoa. 

The AUSTRIANS occupy GENOA. COUNT 
BROWN entkks PROVENCE. 

The Piedmontese and Austrians rejoining* 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia, advanced to 
Tortona, of whh h they took possession without 
resistance* while the enemy sheltered them¬ 
selves under the cannon of Genoa. They did 
not lung continue in this situation: for on the 
twenty-second day of August they were again 
in motion, and retired into Provence. The 
court of Madud imputing the had success of 
(his campaign to the misconduct*of count 
Gages, recalled that general* and sent the 
marquis de las Minas to resume the command 
of the forces. In the mean time, the victo¬ 
rious confederates appeared before Genoa on 
the fourth day of December: and the senate 
of that city thinking it incapahle of defence, 
submitted to a very mortifying capitulation, 
by which the gates were delivered up to the 
Austrians* together with all their arms, artil¬ 
lery, and ammunition; and the city was sub¬ 
jected to the most cruel contributions. The 
tmirffuis du Botta*being left at Genoa with 
sixteen thousand men* the king of Sardinia 
i evolved ty pass the Var, and pursue the French 
and Spaina!*!* into Provence: but, that mo¬ 
narch being seized with the sn^all-pox, the 
conduct of this expedition wrf intrusted *to 
count Brown* an Austrian general of Irish 
extract, who had given repeated proofs of 
uncommon valour and capacity. De was 
on this occasion assisted by vice-admiral Med¬ 
ley* who commanded the British squadron 
in the Mediterranean. The French forces 
had fortflied the passes of the Var, under the 
conduct of the mareschal de Belleisle, who 
thought proper to abandon his posts at the 
approach of count Brown; and this general* 
at the head of fifty thousand men, passed the 
river, without opposition* on tlie ninth day 
of November. While he advanced as far as 
Draguignan* laying the open country undef 
contribution,baron Roth* with four-and-twenty 
battalions, invented Antibes, which was at the 
same time bombarded on the side of the sea 
by the British sqifadron. The trenches were 
opened on the twentieth day of September: 
but Belleisle having assembled a numerous 
army* superior to that of the confederates, 
and the Genoese having expelled their Aus- 
tiian guests, count Browu abandoned the en¬ 
terprise, and repassed the Var, not without 
some damage from the enemy. 
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THE GENOESE EXPEL THE AUSTRIANS. 

The court of Vienna, which ha* always 
patronised oppression, exacted such heavy 
contribution from the Genoese, and its direc¬ 
tions were so rigorously put in execution, that 
the people were reduced to despair; and re¬ 
solved to make a last effort for the recovery 
of their liberty and independence. Accord¬ 
ingly* they took arms in secret, seized several 
important posts of the city; surprised some 
•battalionsof the«Austrians; surrounded others, 
and cut them in pieces; and, in a word, drove 
them out with great slaughter. The marquis 
de Botta acted with caution and spirit: but 
being overpowered by numbers, and apprehen¬ 
sive of the peasants in the country, who were 
in arms, he retreated to the pass of the Bro- 
chetta on the side of Lombardy, where he se¬ 
cured himself in an advantageous situation, 
until he’could receive reinforcements. The 
loss he had sustained at Genoa did not hinder 
bim from reducing Savona, a sea-port town* 
belonging to that republic; and be afterwards 
made himself master of Gavi. The Geneose, 
on the contrary, exerted themselves with won¬ 
derful industry in fortifying their city, raising 
troops, and in takiug other measures for a 
vigorous defence, in case they should again be 
insulted. 

MADRAS TAKEN BY JHE FREN6H. 

The naval transactions of this year reflected 
very little honour on the British nation. Com¬ 
modore Peyton, who commanded six ships of 
wat in the East-Indies, shamefully declined a 
decisive engaffement with a French squadron 
of inferior force; and abandoned the import¬ 
ant settlement of Madras on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, which was taken without opposition 
In the month of September by the French 
commodore, de la Bourdonnais. Fort Saint 
David, and the other British factories in India, 
would probably have shared the same*fate, had 
not the enemy's naval force in that country 
oeen shattered and partly destroyed by a terrible 
tempest. No event of consequence happened 
in America, though it was a scene that seemed 
to promise the greatest success to the arms of 
England. The reduction of Cape Breton had 
encouraged the ministry to project the con¬ 
quest of Quebec, the capital of Canadk, situated 
upon the river St. Laurence." Commissions 
were sent to the governors of the British colo¬ 
nies in North-America, empowering them to 
wusd companies to join the armamenb from 
England; and eight thousand troops were 
actually raised iu consequence of these di- 
Tectkins; while a powerful squadron and 
transports, having six regiments on board, 
were prepared at Portsmouth for this expe¬ 
dition. But their departure was postponed by 


unaccountable delays, until the season was 
judged too far advanced to risk the great ships 
on the boisterous coast of North-America. 
That the armament, however, might not he 
wholly useless to the nation, it was employed in 
making a descent upon the coast of Bretagne, 
on the supposition that Port L'Orient, the repo¬ 
sitory of all the stores and ships belonging to 
the French Easr-lndia company, might be sur¬ 
prised ; or, that this invasion would alarm the 
enemy,and. by making adiversion, facilitate the 
operations of the Austrian general in Provence. 

The naval force intended for this service, 
consisted of sixteen great ships, and eight 
frigates, besides bomb-ketches and store ships, 
commanded by Richard Lestock, appointed 
admiral of the blue division. Six battalions of 
land troops, with a detachment of matrosses, and 
bombardiers, were embarked in thirty trans¬ 
ports, under the conduct of lieutenant-general 
Sinclair; and the whole fleet set sail from 
Plymouth oo the fourteenth day of September. 
On the twentieth the troops were landed in 
QuimperUy-hay, at the distance of ten miles 
from Port L’Orient. The militia, reinforced 
by some detachments from different regiments, 
were assembled to the number of two thou¬ 
sand, and seemed resolved to oppose the dis¬ 
embarkation: but, seeing the British troops 
determined to land at all events, they thought 
pro;»er to retire. Next day general Sinclair 
advanced into the country, skirmishing with 
the enemy in his route; and arriving at the 
village of Plemure, within half a league from 
Port L'Orient, summoned that place to sur¬ 
render. He was visited by a deputation from 
the tpwn, which offered to admit the ftritish 
forces ,*011 condition that they should he re¬ 
strained from pillaging the inhabitants and 
touching the magazines; and that they should 
pay a just price for their provisions. These 
terms beyig rejected, the inhabit ants prepared 
for a vigorous defence; and the English ge¬ 
neral resolved to besiege the place iu form, 
though he bad neither time, artillerv, nor 
forces sufficient for such an enterprise. This 
strange resolution was owing to the declara¬ 
tion of the engineers, who promised to lay the 
place iu ashes ill the space of four-and-twenty 
hoars. All his cannon amounted to no more 
than a fpw field-pieces; and he was obliged to 
watt for two iron guns, which the sailors 
dragged up from tlie^hipping. Had he given 
the assault on the first flight after his arrival, 
when the town was filled with terror and con¬ 
fusion, and destitute of regular troops, in all 
probability it would have been easily taken by 
scalade: but the reduction of it was rendered 
impracticable by bis delay. The ramparts 
were mounted with cannon from the ships in 
the harbour: new works were raised with great 
industry: the garrison was reinforced by^ se¬ 
veral bodies of regular troops; and great num- 
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hers were assembling from all parts; so that 
the British forces were in danger of being sur¬ 
rounded* in an enemy's country. Notwith¬ 
standing these discouragements, they opened 
a small battery against the town, which was 
set on fire in several places by their bombs 
and red-hot bullets: they likewise repulsed 
part of the garrisou which had nude a sally 
to*dcstroy tlieir works: but their cannon pro¬ 
ducing 110 effect upon the fortifications, the 
fire from the town daily increasing, the en¬ 
gineers owning they could not perform their 
promise, and admiral Lestock declaring, in 
repeated messages, that he could no longer 
expose the ships on an open coast at such a 
season of the year, general Sinclair abandoned 
the siege. Having caused the two iron pieces 
of cannon and the mortars to be spiked, he 
retreated in good order to the sca-sidc, where 
his troops were rciuibarked, having sustained 
verj* inconsiderable damage since their first 
landing. He expected reinforcements from 
England, and was resolved to wait a little 
longer for their arrival, in hopes of being able 
to annoy the enemy more effectually. In the 
beginning of Ojjtohcr the fleet sailed to Qui- 
beron-bay, where they destroyed the Ardent, 
a French ship of war of sixty-four guns: and 
a detachment of the forces being landed, took 
possession of a fort in the peninsula; while 
the little islands of Houat and Hevdic were 
reduced by the sailors. In this situation the 
admiral and general continued till the seven¬ 
teenth day of the month, when the forts being 
dismantled, and the troops reimbarked, the 
fleet sailed from the French coast: the ad¬ 
miral returned to England, and the transports 
with the soldiers proceeded to Ireland) where 
they arrived in safety 

NAVAL TRANSACTIONS. 

• 

Tins expedition, weak and frivolous as it 
may seem, was resented by the French nation 
as one of the greatest insults they had ever 
sustained; and demonstrated the possibility of 
hurting France in her tenderest parts, by 
means of an armament of this nature, wg II 
timed, and vigorously conducted. Indeed, 
nothing could be more absurd or precipitate 
than an attempt to distress the enem%by laud¬ 
ing a handful of troops, without draft-hoftes, 
tents, or artillery, from » fleet of ships lying on 
an open beach, exposed to the uncertainty of 
weather in the most tempestuous season of 
the year, so as to render the retreat and re¬ 
embarkation altogether<precarious. The British 
squadrons in the West-Indies performed no 
exploit of consequence in the course of this 
year. The commerce was but indifferently 
protected. Commodore Lee, stationed off 
Martinico, allowed a French fleet of mcr- 
obant-ships, and their convoy, to pass by his 


squadron unmolested; and commodore Mitchel 
behaved scandalously in a rencontre with the 
French squadron, under the conduct of mon¬ 
sieur de Conflans, who in his return to Europe 
took the Severn, an English ship of fifty guns. 
The cruisers on all sides, English, French, and 
Spaniards, were extremely alert; and though 
the English lost the greater number of ships, 
this difference was more than overbalanced by 
the superior value of the prizes taken from 
the enemy. In the course of this year two- 
and-twenty Spanish privateens, and sixty-six* 
merchant vessels, including ten register ships, 
fell into the hands of the British cruisers: 
from the French they took seven ships of war, 
ninety privateers, and about three hundred 
ships of commerce. The new king of Spain 1 
being supposed well-affected to the British 
nation, an effort was made to detach him from 
the interests of France, by means of the mar¬ 
quis de Tabernega, who had formerly*been his 
favourite, and resided many years as a refugee 
in England. This nobleman proceeded to 
Lisbon, where a negotiation was set on foot 
with the court of Madrid. But his efforts 
miscarried ; and the influence of the queen- 
mother continued to predominate in the Spa¬ 
nish councils. The states-geueral had for 
some years endeavoured to promote a pacifi¬ 
cation by remonstrances, and even entreaties, 
at the court of Versailles: the French king at 
length discovered an inclination to peace, and 
in September a congress was opened at Breda, 
the capital of Dutch Brabant, where the pleni¬ 
potentiaries of the emperor, Great* Britain, 
France, and diolland, were assembled: but 
the French were so insolent in tlydr demands, 
that the conferences were soon interrupted,* 
The parliament of Great Britain meeting in 
November, the king exhorted them to concert 
with all possible expedition the proper measures 
for pursuing the war with vigour, that the con¬ 
federate army in the Netherlands might be 
seasonably augmented: he, likewise, gave them 
to umleFstand, that the funds appropriated for 
the support of his civil government had for 
some years past fallen short of the revenue 
intended and granted by parliament; and said 
he relied on tlieir known affection to find out 
some method to make good this deficiency. 
As all those who had conducted the opposition 
were now concerned in the administration, 
little or ifo objection was made to any demand 
or proposal of the government and its ministers. 
The commons having considered the estimates, 
voted forty thoufand seamen for the service 
of the ensuing year, and about sixty thousand 
land-forces, including eleven thousand five 
hundred marines. They granted four hundred 
and thirty-three thousand pounds to the em» 
press queen of Hungary; three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds to the king of Sardinia; four 
hundred and ten thousand pounds for the 
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maintenance of eighteen thousand Hanoverian 
auxiliaries; one hundred and sixty one thou¬ 
sand six hundred and seven, pounds for six 
thousand Hessians; subsidies to the electors 
of Cologn, Meutz, and Bavaria; and the sum 
of five hundred thousand pounds to enable his 
majesty to prosecute the war with advantage. 
In a word, the supplies amounted to nine 
millions four hundred twenty-five thousand 
two hundred and fifty-tour pounds; a sum 
almost incredible, if we consider how the king- 
. dom had been already drained of its treasure. 
It was raised hy the usual taxes, reinforced with 
new impositions cm windows, carriages, and 
spirituous liquors, a lottery, and a loan from 
the si liking-fund. The new taxes were mort¬ 
gaged lor four millions bv transferable annui¬ 
ties, at au interest of four, ami a premium of 
ten per centum. By reflecting on these enor¬ 
mous giants, one would imagine the minis!ry 
had beei^determined to impoverish the nation: 
but, from the eagerness and expedition with 
which ( the people subscribed for the money, one 
would conclude that the riches of the king¬ 
dom were iutxhanstible. It may not be amiss 
to observe, that the supplies of this year ex¬ 
ceeded by two millions and a half, the greatest 
annual sum that was raised during the reign 
of queen Anne, though she maintained as great 
a number of troops as was now in the pay of 
Great Britain, and her armies and fleets ac¬ 
quired every year fresh harvests of ghiry^and 
advantage: whereas this vfrar had proved an 
almost uninterrupted series of events big with 
disaster qnd dishonour. During the last two 
years, the naval expense of England had ex¬ 
ceeded that of Fiance about five niftlions ster¬ 
ling; though*Ler fleets had not obtained one 
signal advantage over the enemy at sea, nor 
been able to protect her commerce from their 
depredations. She was at once a prey to her 
declared adversaries and professed friends. Be- 
jbre the end of summer, she numbered among 
her mercenaries two empresses, five German 
princes, and a powerful monarch, whom she 
hired to assist her ip trimming the balance of 
Europe, in which they themselves were imme¬ 
diately interested, and she had no more than 
a secondary concern. Had these fruitless sub¬ 
sidies been saved; had the national revenue 
been applied with economy to national pur¬ 
poses; had it been employed in liquidating 
gradually the public incumbrances* in aug¬ 
menting the navy, improving •manufactures, 
encouraging and securiug the colonies, and 
extending trade and navigation; corruption 
would have become altogether unnecessary, 
and disaffection would have vanished: the 
people would have been eased of their burdens, 
and ceased to complain: commerce would have 
flourished, and produced such affluence as must 
have raised Great Britain to the highest pin¬ 
nacle of maritime power, above all rival&hip 


or competition. She would have been dreaded 
hy her enemies; revered by her neighbours: 
ojpressed nations would have crept under her 
wings for protection; contending potentates 
would have appealed to her decision; and she 
would have shone the universal arbitress of 
Europe. How different is her present situ¬ 
ation! her debts are enormous, her taxes in¬ 
tolerable, her people discontented, and the 
sinews of her government relaxed. Without 
conduct, confidence, or concert, she engages 
in blundering negotiations: she involves heiself 
rashly in foreign quarrels, and lavishes her 
substance with the Ino^t dangerous precipi¬ 
tation : she is even deserted by her wonted 
vigour, steadiness, and intrepidity: she grows 
vain, fantastical, and pusillanimous: her aims 
are despised by her enemies; and her couucils 
ridiculed through all Christendom. 

PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. " 

Tiie king, in order to exhibit a specimen of 
his desire to diminish the public expense, or¬ 
dered the third and fourth troops of his life¬ 
guards to be disbanded, and reduced three 
regiments of horse to the quality of dragoons. 
The house of commons presented an address 
of thanks for this instance of economy, by 
which the annual sum of seventy thousand 
pounds was saved to the nation. Notwith¬ 
standing this seeming harmony between the 
king and the great council of the nation, his 
majesty resolved, with the advice of his coun¬ 
cil, to dissolve the present parliament, though 
the term of seven years was not yet expired 
since,its first meeting. The ministry affected 
to insinuate, that the states-general were 
unwilling to concur with his majesty in vi¬ 
gorous measures against France, during the 
existence of a parliament which had under¬ 
gone suclj a vicissitude of complexion. The 
allies of Great Britain, far from being sus¬ 
picious of this assembly, which bad supplied 
them so liberally, saw with concern, that, 
according to law, it would soon lie dismissed; 
and they doubted whether another could be 
procured equally agreeable to their purposes. 
In order to remove this doubt, the ministry 
resolved to surprise the kingdom with a new 
election, # before the malcontents should be 
prepared to oppose the friends of the govern¬ 
ment.1747. Accordingly; when the business 

of the session was despatched, the king having 
given the royal assent to the several acts 
they had prepared, dismissed them in the 
mouth of June, with an affectionate speech, 
that breathed nothing but tenderness and 
gratitude. The parliament was immediately 
dissolved by proclamation, and new writs 
were issued for convoking another. Among 
the laws passed in this session, was an act abo¬ 
lishing the heritable jurisdictions, and taking 
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away the tenure of wardholdings in Scotland, 
which were reckoned among the principal 
sources of those rebellions that bad been ex¬ 
cited since the revolution. In the highlands 
they certainly kept the common people in 
subjection to their chiefs, whom they impli¬ 
citly followed and obeyed in all their under¬ 
takings. By this act these mountaineers were 
legally emancipated from sl^ery: but as the 
tenants enjoyed no leases, and were at all 
times liable to be ejected from their farms, 
they still depended on the pleasure of their 
lords, notwithstanding this interposition of the 
legislature, which gran#d a valuable consi¬ 
deration in money to every nobleman and 
petty baron, who was thus deprived of one 
part or his inheritance. The forfeited estates 
iudeed weie divided into small farms, audlet 
by the government on leases at an under value; 
so that those who had the good fortune to 
obtyjn such leases tasted the sweets of inde¬ 
pendence : hut the highlanders in genei' 4 l were 
left in their original indigence and incapacity, 
at the mercy of their superiors. Had manu¬ 
factures and fisheries been established in dif¬ 
ferent parts of their country, they would have 
seen and felt tbe happy consequences of in¬ 
dustry, anti in a little time been effectually 
detached from all their slavish connexions. 

THE FRENCH AND ALLIES TAKE THE 
FIELD IN FLANDERS. 

The operations of the campaign had been 
concerted in the winter at the Hague, between 
the duke of Cumberland ami the states-gencral 
of the United Provinces, who were by this 
time generally convinced of France’s .design 
to encroach upon their territories. They, 
therefore, determined to take effec tual mea¬ 
sures against that restless and ambitious neigh¬ 
bour. The allied powers agreed to assemble 
a vast army in the Netherlands; and it was 
resob ed that the Austrians and Piedmontese 
should once more penetrate into Provence. 
The Dutch patriots, however, were not roused 
into this exert ion, uutil all their remonstrances 
bad failed at the court of Versailles ;■ uutil 
they had been urged by repeated memorials 
of the English ambassador, and stimulated by 
the immediate danger to which their country 
was exposed: for France was by tins ttme 
possessed of all the Austrian Netherlands, 
and seemed bent upon penetrating into the 
territories of the United Provinces. In Feb¬ 
ruary, the duke of Cumberland began to as¬ 
semble the allied forces; and in the latter end 
of March they took the field in three separate 
bodies. His royal highness, with the English, 
Hanoverians, and Hessians, fixed his head¬ 
quarters at the village of Tilberg: the prince 
of Waldeck was posted with the Dutch troops 
at Breda; and uiareschal Bathiani collected 


the Austrians and Bavarians in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Venlo. The whole army amounted 
to one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
who lay inactive six weeks, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, and almost des¬ 
titute of forage and provision. Count Saxe, 
by this time created mareschal-general of 
France, continued his troops within their can¬ 
tonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Brussels, 
declaring, that when the allied army should 
he weakened by sickness and mortality, he 
would convince the duke of Cumberland, that, 
the first duty of a general is to provide for 
the health and preservation of his troops. 
In April this fortunate commander took the 
field, at the head of one hundred and forty 
thousand men; and the count de Clermont 
commanded a separate body of nineteen bat¬ 
talions and thirty squadrons Count Lowen- 
dahl was detached on the sixteenth day of the 
month, with seven-and-twenty thousand men, 
to invade Dutch Flanders: at the same time, 
the French minister at the Hague presepted a 
memorial to the states, intimating, that his 
master was obliged to take this step by the 
necessity of war; but that his troops should 
observe the strictest discipline, without inter¬ 
fering with the religion, government, or com¬ 
merce of the republic: he likewise declared, 
that the countries and places of which he 
might be obliged to take possession should 
he chained no otherwise than as a pledge, 
to bedrestored as sdbn as the United Provinces 
should give convincing proofs that they would 
no longer furnish the enemies of Fnwice with 

succours. . # 

• 

THE PRINCE OF ORANGETELECTElf 
STADTHOLDER. 

While the states deliberated upon this 
declaration, count Lowendahi entered Dutch 
Brabant, and invested (he town and fortress of 
Muvs, the garrison of which surrendered them¬ 
selves prisoners of war on the nineteenth day 
of April. This was likewise the fate of S-ts- 
van-Ghent, while the marquis de Contades, 
with another detachment, reduced the forts 
Perle and Leifhenshoek, with the town of 
Philippine, even within hearing of the con¬ 
federate army. The fort of Sanbcrg was 
vigorously defended by two English battalions: 
but they were overpowered, and obliged to 
retire to YVelsthpordcu ; and count Lowendahi 
undertook the siege of Hulst, which was 
shamefully suireiftlered by La Roque, the 
Dutch governor, though he knew that a rein¬ 
forcement of nine battalion* was on the inarch 
to his relief. Then the French general took 
possession of Axel and Terneuse, and begau to 
prepare iUt-bottomed boats for a descent on 
the island of Zealand. The Dutch people 
were now struck with consternation. They 
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Mw the enemy at tbeir doors, and owed their 
immediate preservation to the British squadron 
stationed at the Swin, under the command of 
commodore Mitchel,* who, fay means of his 
sloops, tenders, and small craft, took such 
measures as defeated the intention of Lowen- 
d&hl. The common people in Zealaud being 
reduced to despair, began to clamour loudly 
against their governors, as if they bad not 
taken the proper measures for their security. 
The friends of the prince of Orange did not 
. neglect this opportunity of promoting his in¬ 
terest. They encouraged their discontent, 
and exaggerated the danger: they reminded 
them of the year one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-two, when the French king was 
at the gates of Amsterdam, and the republic 
was saved by the choice of a stadtholder: they 
exhorted them to turn their eyes on tlie 
descendant of those heroes who had established 
the liberty and independence of the United 
Provinces; they extolled his virtue and ability; 
his gfiierosity, his justice, his unshaken love 
to his country. The people in several towns, 
inflamed by such representations to tumult 
and sedition, compelled their magistrates to 
declare the prince of Orange stadtholder. lie 
himself, in a letter to the states of Zealand, 
offered his services for the defence of the 
province. On the twenty-eighth day of April 
he was nominated raptain-general and admiral 
of Zealand. Their example was followed by 
Rotterdam and the whole province of Holland; 
and on the second day of May, the prince of 
Orange ,was, in the assembly of the states- 
general, invested with the po^qr and dignity 
of* stadtholder, captain-general, And admiral 
of the Unitci Provinces, The vigorous con¬ 
sequences of this resolution immediately ap¬ 
peared. All commerce and contracts with the 
French were prohibited: the peasants were 
armed and exercised: a resolution passed for 
making a considerable augmentation of the 
army, a council of war was established for 
enquiring into the conduct of the tgovernors 
who had given up the frontier places; and 
orders were issued to commence hostilities 
against the French, both by sea and land. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Cumberland took 
post with his whole army between the two 
Ncthes, to cover Bergen-op-Zoom and Maes- 
tricht; and mareschal Saxe called in his de¬ 
tachments, with a view to hazards a general 
engagement. In the latter and of May, the 
French king arrived at Brusse's; and his 
general resolved to undertake the siege of 
Maestricht. For this purpose h£v advanced 
towards Louvain ;* and the confederates per¬ 
ceiving his drift, began their march to take 
post between the town and the enemy. On 
the twentieth day of June, they took possession 
of their ground, and were drawn up in order 
of battle, with their right at Bilsen, and their 


left extending to Wirle, within a mile of Maes¬ 
tricht, having in the front of their left wing 
the village of Laffeldt, in which they posted 
several battalions of British infantry. The 
French had taken possession of the heights of 
Herdeeren, immediately above the allies; and 
both armies cannonaded each other till the 
evening. In the morning, the enemy's in¬ 
fantry marched •down the hill, in a prodigious 
column, and attacked the village of Laffeldt, 
which was well fortified, and defended with 
amazing obstinacy. THV assailants suffered 
terribly in their approach, from" the cannon of 
the confederates, wlMch was served with sur¬ 
prising dexterity and success; and they met 
with such a warm reception from the British 
musquetry as they could not withstand : but, 
when they were broken and dispersed, fresh 
brigades succeeded with astonishing persever¬ 
ance. The confederates were driven out of the 
viilagt: yet being sustained by three regi¬ 
ment^, they measured back their ground, and 
repulsed the enemy with great slaughter. 
Nevertheless, count Saxe continuer! pouring 
in other battalions, and the French regained 
and maintained their footing in the village, 
after it had !>een three times lost and carried. 
The action was chiefly confined to this post, 
where the field exhibited a horrible scene of 
carnage. At noon the duke of Cumberland 
ordered the whole left wing to advance against 
the enemy, whose infantry gave way: prince 
Waldeck led up the centre: marshal Baihiani 
made a motion with the right wing towards 
Herdeeren, and victory seemed ready to de¬ 
clare for the confedeiates, when the fortune 
of the day took a sudden turn to tlieir preju¬ 
dice. Several squadrons of Dutch horse, posted 
in the centre, gave way, and flying at full 
gallop, overthrew live battalions of infantry 
that were advancing from the hotly of reserve. 
The French cavalry charged them with great 
impetuosity, increasing the confusion that was 
already produced, and penetrating through 
the lines of the allied army, which was thus 
divided about the centre. The duke of 
Cumberland, who exerted himstlf with equal 
courage and activity in attempting to remedy 
tnis disorder, was in danger of being taken; 
and the defeat would in all probability have 
been tofql, had not sir John Ligonier taken 
ttwf resolution of sacrificing himself and a 
part of the troops Jo the safety of the army. 
At the head of three British regiments of dra¬ 
goons, and some squadrons of imperial hone, 
be charged the whole line of the French ca¬ 
valry, with such intrepidity and success, that 
he overthrew all that opposed him, and made 
such a diversion as enabled the duke of Cum* 
berland to effect an orderly retreat to Maes¬ 
tricht. He himself was taken by a French 
carbineer, after his horse had been killed: 
but the regiments be commanded retired with 
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deliberation. The confederates retreated to 
Maestricht, without having sustained much 
damage from the pursuit, and even brought 
off all their artillery, except sixteen pieces of 
cannon. Their loss did not exceed six thou¬ 
sand men killed and taken; whereas the French 
general purchased the victory at a much greater 
expense. The common cause of the confede¬ 
rate powers is said to ha\\j suffered from the 
pride and ignorance of their generals. On the 
eve of the battle, when the detachment of the 
count de Clermont appeared on the hill of Her- 
deeren, marshal Bathiani asked permission of 
the commander in chief to attack them before 
they should be reinforced, declaring be would 
answer for the success of the enterprise. No re¬ 
gard was paid to this proposal: hut the superior 
asked in his turn, where the marcschal would 
he in case he should be wanted ? He replied, 
“ 1 shall always be found at the head of my 
t wps/' and ret ired in disgust. The subsequent 
disposition has likewise been blamed, inasmuch 
as not above one half of the army could act, 
while the enemy exerted their whole force* 

SIEGE OF BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

The confederates passed the Maese, and en¬ 
camped in the dutchy of Liinhurgh, so as to 
cover Maestricht; while the French king re¬ 
mained with his army in the neighbourhood 
of Tongres. Marcschal Saxe, having amused 
the allies with marches and counter-marches, 
at length detached count Lowendahl with six- 
and-tliirty thousand men to besiege Bergen- 
op-Zoom, the strongest fortification of Dutch 
Brabant, the favourite work of the famous 
engiueer Coehorn, never conquered* and ge¬ 
nerally esteemed invincible. It was secured 
with a garrison of three thousand men, and 
well provided with artillery, ammunition, and 
magazines. The enemy appeared before it on 
the twelfth day of July, and summoned the 
governor to surrender. The prince of Saxc- 
Hildhurghausen was sent to its relief, with 
twenty battalions and fourteen squadrons of 
the troops that could be most conveniently 
^assembled; he entered the lines of Bergen-op- 
feooni, where he remained in expectation of 
a strong reinforcement from the confederate 
.army; and the old baron Gron^trom, whom 
the stadtholder had appointed governor of 
Brabant, assumed the # command of the gar¬ 
rison. The besiegers carried on their opera¬ 
tions with great vivacity; and the troops in 
tlie town defended it with equal vigour. The 
eyes of all Europe were turned upon this 
important siege; count Lowendahl received 
divers reinforcements; and a considerable body 
of troops was detached from the allied army, 
uuder the command of barun Schwartzenberg, 
to co-operate with the prince of Saxe-Hild. 
burghauserf. The French general lost a great 
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number of men by the close and continual 
fire of the besieged; while he, in his turn, 
opened such a number of batteries, and plied 
them so warmly, that the defences began to 
give way. From the sixteenth day of July to 
the fifteetth of September, the siege produced 
an unintermitting scene of horror anil destruc¬ 
tion : desperate sallies were matte, and mines 
sprung with the most dreadful effects: the 
works began to be shattered; the town was 
laid in ashes; the trenches were filled with 
carnage; nothing was seen but fire and smoke^ 
nothing heard hut one continued roar of bombs 
and cannon. But still the damage fell chiefly 
on the besiegers, who were slain in heaps; 
while the garrison suffered very little, and 
could be occasionally relieved or leinforced 
from the lines. In a woid, it was generally 
believed that count Lowendahl would tie baffled 
in his endeavours; and by this belief the go* 
vernor of Bergen-op-Zoom seems to,have been 
lulled into a blind security. At length, some 
inconsiderable breaches were made in one ra¬ 
velin and two bastions, and these the French 
general resolved to storm, though Cronstrom 
believed they were impracticable; avid on 
that supposition presumed that the enemy 
would not attempt an assault. For this very 
reason count Lowendahl resolved to hazard 
the attack, before the preparations should be 
made for his reception. He accordingly regu~ 
la{fd his dispositions, and at four o'clock in 
th% morning, cA the sixteenth day of Sep¬ 
tember, the signal was made for the assault. 
A prodigious quantity of bombs bqjng thrown 
into the {a^elin, his tioops threw themselves 
into the •foss£ i mounted the breaches, forced 
open a sally-port, and entered !jfe place, almost 
without resistance. In a word, they had time 
to extend themselves along the curtains, and 
form in order of battle, before the garrison 
could he assembled* CroiMrom was asleep, 
and the soldiers upon duty had been surprised 
by the suddenness and impetuosity of the at¬ 
tack. •Though the French had taken posses¬ 
sion of the ramparts, they did not gain the 
town without opposition. Two battalions of 
the Scottish troops, in the pay of (he states* 
general, were assembled in the market-place, 
and attacked them with such fury, that they 
were driven from 6treet to street, until fresh 
reinforcements arriving, compelled the Scots 
to retreat in their turn; yet they disputed 
every inch qf ground, and fought until two 
thirds of them were killed upon the spot. 
Then they brought off the old governor, aban¬ 
doning the town to the enemy: the troops 
that were encamped in the liues retreating 
with great precipitation, all the forts in the 
neighbourhood immediately surrendered to the 
victors, who now became ipsters of the whole 
navigation of the Schelde. The French king 
was no sooner informed of Lowendahl’* success, 
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than he promoted him tothe rank of mareschal in order to join his Sardinian majesty; while 
of France; appointed count Saxe governor of the Genoese made an irruption into the Par- 
the'conquered Netherlands; and returned in mesan and Placeutin, where they committed 
triumph to Versailles. In a little time alter terrible outrages, in'revenge for the mischiefs 
this transaction, both armies were distributed they had undergone, 
into winter-quarters, and the dulft of Cum¬ 
berland embarked for England. THJ2 CHEVALIER DE BELLEISLE SLAIN. 

In Italy, the French arms did not tiiumph 

with equal success, though the inareschal tie , Whims the mareschal de Belleisle remained 
Belleisle saw himself at the head of a powerful at Ventimiglia, his brother, at the head of 
army in Provence, In Apiil he passed the four-and-thirtv thousand French and Spaniards, 
Far without opposition, and took possession attempted to penetrate into Piedmont: on the 
of Nice. He met with little or no resistance sixth day of July he arrived at the pass* of 


in reducing Montalhan, Villafianca, and Ven¬ 
timiglia ; while general Brown, with eight-aiul- 
twenty thousand Austrians, retired toward'* 
Final*and Savona. In the mean time, another 
large body, under count Schuylemberg, who 
had succeeded the marquis de Botta, co¬ 
operated with fifteen thousand Piedmontese in 
an attempt to recover the city of Genoa. The 
French king had sent their supplies, succours, 
%qd engineers, with the duke de Bouffiers, as 
ambassador to the republic, who likewise acted 
as commander in chief of the forces employed 
for its defence. The Ausfnan general as¬ 
sembled his troops in the Milanese: having 
forced the passage of the Bochetta on the 
thirteenth of January, he advanced into the 
territories of Geuoa, and the Riviera was ra¬ 
vaged without mercy. On the last day of 
March he appeared before the city, at Hie 
head of forty thousand men,''and summoned 
the revolters to lay down their arms. The 
answer he received was, that the republic had 
fifty-four thousand men in arms, |\v> hundred 
and sixty cannon, thiity-four morf'irs, with 
abundance of smmunition and provision; that 
they would defend their liberty with their last 
blood, and be buried in the ruins of their ca¬ 
pital, rather than submit to the clemency of 
the court of Vicuna, except by an honourable 
capitulation, guaranteed by the kings tffGieat 
Britain and Sardinia, the republic of Venice 
and the United Provinces. In.tlie beguiling 
of May' Geuoa \va* invested on all sides ; a 
Rn ions sally was made by tbe duke de Boufflers, 
who drove the besiegers from their posts; .but 
the Austrians tallying, he was repulsed in his 
turn, with the loss of seven hundred men. 
General Sehuvlemberg can ied on his operations 
with such skill, vigour, and intrepidity, that 
he made himself master of the suburbs of Bi- 
saguo; and in all probability would have re¬ 
duced the city, had he not been obliged to 
desist, in consequence of the fepeated retnori- 
fttraur.es made by the king of Sardinia >^iid 
count Brown, who represented the necessity 
of his abandoning his enterprise, and drawing 
off his army, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy 
from the efforts of mareschal de Belleisle. 
Accordingly, he raised the siege on the tenth 
day of June, aud returned into the Milanese, 


Exilles, a strong fortress on the frontiers of 
l)auphiu£, situated on the north s;de of tbe river 
Doiia. The defence of this important post the 
king of Sardinia had committed to the care of 
the count de Brigueras, who formed an en¬ 
campment behind the lilies, with fouiteeu bat¬ 
talions of Piedmontese and Austrians, while 
divers detachments were posted along all The 
passes of the Alps. On the eighth day of the 
month the Piedmontese intrench incuts were at¬ 
tacked by the chevalier de Belleisle, with incre¬ 
dible intrepidity; hut the columns were repulsed 
with great loss in three successive attacks. 
Impatient of this obstinate opposition, aud 
determined not to survive a miscarriage, this 
impetuous general seized a pair of colours, aud 
advancing at the head of his troops, through a 
prodigious fire, pitched them with his own 
hand on the enemy's intrench incuts. At that 
instant he fell dead, having received two mus- 
quet balls ami the thrust of a bayonet in his body. 
The assailants were so much dispit ited by the 
death of their commander, that they forthwith 
gave way, and retreated with precipitation 
towards fcesteries, having lost near five thou¬ 
sand men in the attack. The mareschal was 
no sooner informed of his brother's misfortune, 
than he retreated towards the Var, to join the 
troops from, Exilles, while the king of Sardinia, 
having assembled an army of seventy thousand 
men, threatened Dauphiud wrh an invasion ; 
but the excessive rains prevented the execution 
of his dtsign. General Lent rum was detac hed 
w itli twenty battalions, to drive the French from 
Ventimiglia; but, Belleisle marching back, that 
scheme was likewise frustrated: aud thus ended 
the campaign. 

# * * 

A FRENCH SQUADRON TAKEN. 

* 

In this manner was the French king baffled 
iu his projects upon Italy; nor was he more 
fortunate in his naval operations. He had, in 
the preceding year, equipped an expensive ar¬ 
mament, under the command of the duke 
d'Anville, for the recovery of Cape Breton; 
but it was rendered ineffectual by storms, dis¬ 
tempers, and the death of the commander. 
Not yet discouraged by these disasters, he re¬ 
solved to renew his efforts against "the British 
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colonies in North-America, and their settle* 
ments in the East-Indies. For these purposes 
two squadrons were prepared at Brcsr, one to 
be commanded by the commodore de la J 011 - 
quiere; and the other destined for India, by 
monsieur de St. George. The ministry of Great 
Britain, being apprized of these measures, re¬ 
solved to intercept both squadrons, which* were 
toj»et sail together. For this purpose vice- 
admiral Anson and rear-adhriral Warren took 
their departure from Plymouth Jwith a for¬ 
midable fleet, and steered.their course to Gape 
Finisterre on ^lie coast of Gallicia. On thfe 
third day of May they fell in with the French 
squadrons, commanded by la Jonquirre and 
St. George, consisting of six large* ships' of 
war, as many frigates, and four armed vessels 
equipped by their East-India company, having 
under their convoy about thirty ships laden 
with merchandise. Those prepared for war 
iinmcdiaUly shortened sail, and formed a line 
or battle; while the rest, under the protection 
of the six fi igates, proceeded on tlicir voyage 
with all the sail they could carry. The British 
Mjiradion was likewise drawn up in line of 
battle; but Mr. Warren, perceiving that the 
enemy began t« sheer off, now th< ir comoy 
was at a considerable distance, advised admiral 
Anson to haul in the signal for the liuc, and 
hoist another for giving chase and engaging, 
otherwise the French would, in all probability, 
escape by favour of the night. The proposal 
was embraced; and in a little time the en¬ 
gagement began with great fury, alxmt four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The enemy sustained 
the battle with equal conduct and valour, until 
they were over]lowered by numbers, and then 
they struck their colours. The admiral de¬ 
tached three ships in pursuit of the convoy, 
nine sail of which were taken; but the rest 
were saved by the intervening darkness About 
seven hundred of the French were killed and 
wounded in this action. The Eifghsh lost 
about five hundred ; and among these captain 
Grenville, commander of the ship Defiance. 
He was nephew to the lord viscount Cobbaiu. 
a youth of the mo-st amiable character and 
promising genius, animated with the •noblest 
Sentiments of honour ami patriotism. Ka£er 
in the pursuit of glory, he rushed into ^he 
midst of the battle, where both his legs were 
cut off by a cannon-hall. He submit fed fcy his 
fate with the most heroic resignation, and died 
universally lamented*autl beloved. The success 
of the British arms in this engagement was 
chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, and 
courage of the rear-admiral. A considerable 
quantity of bullion was found in the prizes, 
which was brought to Spitliead it) triumph; 
and the treasure being landed, was conveyed 
in twenty waggons to the bank of London. 
Admiral Anson was ennobled, and Mr. Warren 
honoured with the order of the Bath. 


ADMIRAL HAWKE OBTAINS ANOTHER 
.. VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH. 

Adoot the middle of June, commodore Fox, 
with six ships of war, cruising in the latitude 
of Cape Orfcgal in Gallicia, took above forty 
French ships, richly laden from Sr. Domingo, 
after they had been abandoned by their couvoy. 
But the French kiug sustained another more 
'important loss at sea, in the month of October. 
Rear-admiral Hawke sailed from Plymouth in 
the beginning of August, with fourteen ships 
of the line, to intercept a fleeted French iner- 1 
chant-ships bound for the West-Indies. He 
cruised for some timeon the coast of Bretagne; 
and at length the French fleet sailed from the 
isle of Aix, under convoy of nine ships of the 
line, besides frigates, commanded by monsieur 
de Letendeur. On the fourteenth day of Octo¬ 
ber the two squadrons were in sight of each 
other, in the latitude of Belleisle. The Trench 
commodore immediately ordered oife of his 
great ships, and the frigates, to proceed with 
the tiarimg ships, while he formed tfft? line* 1 ' 
of battle, and waited the attack. At eleven 
m the forenoon admiral Hawke displayed the 
signal to chase, and in half an hour both fleets 
wi re engaged. The battle lasted till night, when 
:ili the French squadron, except the lutrepide 
and Tenant, had struck to the Euglish flag. 
Tin se two capital ships escaped in the dark, and 
returned to Brest in a shn’tcred condition. The 
French captains sustained the unequal fight 
with uncommon bravery and resolution ; ami 
did not yield until their ships were disabled. 
Their losstin men amounted to eighthundred: 
the niinibav*of English killed in this engage¬ 
ment did not exceed two hundred, including 
captain Sauinarez, a gallant officer, who liad 
served under lord Anson in his expedition to 
the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it must be owned, 
for the honour of that nobleman, that all the 
officers formed uuder his example, and raised 
by his influence, approved themselves in *11 
respect^ worthy of the commands to which ‘ 
they were preferred. Immediately after the 
action, admiral Hawke despatched a sloop to 
commodore Leggc, whose squadron was sta¬ 
tioned at the Leeward Inlands, with intelli* 
gence of the French fleet of merchant ships, 
outward-bound, that he might take the proper 
measures for intercepting them iu their passage 
to Martinique, and the other French islands. 
Ill consequence of this advice, he redoubled 
his vigilance, and a good number of (hem fell 
into his hands. ^Admiral Ilawke conducted 
his prizes to Spithead; and in his letter to 
the board of admiralty declared, that all his 
captains behaved like men of honour during 
the engagement, except Mr. Fox, whose con¬ 
duct he desired might be subjected to an en¬ 
quiry. That gentleman was accordingly tried 
b\ a court-martial, and suspended from his 
II H 
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eommaud, for having followed the advice of 
his officers, contrary to his own better judg¬ 
ment: but he was soon restored, and after¬ 
wards promoted to the rank of admiral; while 
Mr. Matthews, whose courage never incurred 
suspicion, still laboured under suspension for 
that which had been successfully practised in 
both these late actions, namely, engaging 
the enemy without any regard to the line of 
battle. 

In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Medley 
blocked up the Spanish squadron in Cartha- 
» gena; assisted the Austrian general on the 
coast of Villafranca; and intercepted some of 
the succours sent from France to the assistance 
of the Genoese. At his death, which happened 
in the beginning of August, the command of 
that squadron devolved upon rear-admiral 
Byng, who proceeded on the same plan of 
jperation. In the summer, two British ships 
of war, having under their convoy a fleet of 
merchant ships bound to North-America, fell in 
with the Glorioso, a Spanish ship of eighty guns, 
♦ in the*latitude of the Western-Isles. She had 
sailed from the Havannah, with an immense 
treasure on hoard, and must have fallen a prize 
to the English ships, had each captain done 
his duty. Captain Erskine, in the Warwick of 
sixty guns, attacked her with great iutrepi- 
dity, and fought until his ship was entirely dis¬ 
abled; but being unsustained by his consort, 
he was obliged to haul off, and the Glorioso 
arrived in safety, at FerrqJ: there the Silver 
was landed, and she proceeded on her vRyagc 
to Cadiz, which, however, she did not reach. 
She was* encountered by the Dartmouth, a 
British frigate of forty guns, cfeitynandcd by 
captain HamiHon, a gallant youth, who, not¬ 
withstanding' the inequality of force, engaged 
her without hesitation : but in the heat of the 
action, his ship being set on fire by accident, 
was blown up, and he perished with all his 
crew, except a midshipman and ten or eleven 
sailors, who were taken up alive by a privateer 
that happened to be in sight. Favourable as 
this accident may seem to the Glorioso, she 
did not escape. An English ship of eighty 
guns, tinder the command of captain Buckle, 
came up, and obliged the Spaniards to sur¬ 
render, after a short, but vigorous engagement. 
Commodore Griffin had been sent, with a re¬ 
inforcement of ships, to assume the command 
of the squadron in the East-Indies; and 
although his arrival secured Fort St. David’s 
and the other British settlements in that 
country, from the insults of monsieur de la 
Bourdonnais, his strength was not sufficient 
to enable him to undertake any enterprise of 
importance against the enemy: the ministry 
of England, therefore, resolved to equip a fresh 
armament, that, when joined by the ships in 
India, should be in a condition to besiege Pon¬ 
dicherry, the principal settlement belonging 


to the French on the coast of Coromandel. 
For this service, a good number of independ¬ 
ent companies was raised, and set sail, in the 
sequel, with a strong squadron undei'the con¬ 
duct of rear-admiral Boscawen, an officer of 
unquestioned valour and capacity. In the 
course of this year, the British cruisers were 
so alert and successful, that they took six 
hundred and forjy-four prizes from the French 
and Spaniards, whereas the loss of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the same time did not exceed five hun¬ 
dred and fifty. 

CONGRESS AT A1X-LA-CHAPELEE. 

All the belligerent powers were by this tim6 
heartily tired of a war which had consumed an 
immensity of treasure, had been productive of 
so much mischief, and in the events of which, 
all, in their turns, had found themselves dis¬ 
appointed. Immediately after the battig of 
Laffehlt, the king of France, had in a personal 
conversation with sir John Ligonier, expressed 
his desire of a pacification; and afterwards 
his minister at the Hague presented a decla¬ 
ration on the same subject to the deputies of 
the states-general. The signal success of the 
British arms at sea confirmed him in these sen¬ 
timents, which were likewise reinforced by a 
variety of other considerations. His finances 
were almost exhausted, and his supplies from 
the Spanish West Indies rendered so preca¬ 
rious by the vigilance of the British cruisers, 
that he could no longer depend upon their 
arrival. The trading part of his subjects had 
sustained such losses, that his kingdom was 
filled with bankruptcies; and the best part of 
his ifavy now contributed to strengthen the 
fleets df his enemies. The election of a stadt- 
bolder had united the whole power of the 
states-general against him, in taking the most 
resolute measures for their own safety: his 
views ill Germany were entirely frustrated by 
the elevation of the grand duke to the Impe¬ 
rial throne, and the re-establishment of peace 
between the houses of Austria and Branclcn- 
burgh: the success of his arms in Italy had 
not at all answered his expectation; and Genoa 
wr.s become an expensive ally. He had the 
mortification to see the commerce of Britain 
flourish in the midst of war, while his own 
people wre utterly impoverished. The par¬ 
liament of England granted, and the nation 
paid such incredible supis as enabled their 
sovereign not only to maintain invincible navies 
and formidable armies, but likewise to give 
subsidies to all the powers of Europe. He 
knew that a treaty of this kind was actually 
upon the anvil between his Britannic majesty 
and the czarina, and he began to be appre¬ 
hensive of seeing an army of Russians in the 
Netherlands. His fears from this quarter were 
not without foundation. In the month of 
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November, the earl of Hyndford, ambassador 
from the king of Great Britain at the court 
of Russia, concluded a treaty of subsidy, by 
which the czarina engaged to hold in readiness 
thirty thousand men, and forty galleys, to be 
employed in the service of the confederates, 
on the first requisition. The states-general 
acceded to this agreement, and even consented 
to pay one-fourth of the subsidy. His most 
Christian majesty, moved by these considera¬ 
tions, made further advances towards an ac¬ 
commodation both at the Hague and in Lon¬ 
don; and the'eontending powers agreed to 
another congress, which was actually opened 
in March at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the eail 
of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinson assisted 
as plenipotentiaries from the king of Great 
Britain. 

COMPLIANT TEMPER OF THE NEW 
.. PARLIAMENT. 

The elections for the new parliament in 
England had been conducted so as fully to 
answer the purposes of the duke of Newcastle, 
and his brother Mr. Pelhain, who had for some 
time wholly engrossed the administration. 
Both houses were asstmbled on the tenth day 
of November, when Mr. Onslow i%as unani- 
mously re-elected speaker of the commons. 
The session was opened as usual, by a speech 
fiom the throne, congratulating them on the 
signal successes of the British navy, and the 
happy alteration in the government of the 
United Provinces. His majesty gave them to 
understand, that a congress would speedily 
be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert the 
means fur effecting a general pacification f and 
reminded them that nothing would more con¬ 
duce to the success of this negotiation than 
the vigour and unanimity of their proceedings. 
He received such addresses as the ministers 
were pleased to dictate. Opposition •now lan¬ 
guished at their feet. The duke of Bedford 
was become a courtier, and in a little time 
appointed secretary of state, in the room of 
the earl of Chesterfield, who had lately exe¬ 
cuted that office, which he now resigned; and 
the earl of Sandwich no longer harangued 
against the administration. This new house 
of commons, in imitation of the liberality of 
their predecessors, readily gratified aH th* # re¬ 
quests of the government. They voted forty 
thousand seamen, forty-nine thousand land- 
forces, besides eleven thousand five hundred 
marines; the subsidies for the queen of Hun¬ 
gary, the K czarina, the king of Sardinia, the 
electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Hessians, 
and the duke of Wolfenhuttle: the sum of 
two hundred thirty-five thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-nine pounds was granted to 
the provinces of New England, to reimburse 
them for the expense of reducing Cape Bre- ; 
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ton i five hundred thousand pounds were given 
to his majesty for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war; and about one hundred and fifty-two 
thousand pounds to the Scottish claimants in 
lieu of their jurisdiction. The supplies for 
the ensuing year fell very little short of nine 
millions, of which the greater part was raised 
on a loan by subscription, chargeable on a new 
subsidy of poundage exacted from all mer¬ 
chandise imported into Great Britain. Imme¬ 
diately after the rebellion was suppressed, the 
legislature had established some regulations 
in Scotland, which were thought necessary to 
preveflt such commotions fur the future. The 
highlanders were disarmed, and an act passed 
for abolishing their peculiarity of garb, which 
was supposed to keep up party distinctions, to 
encourage their martial disposition, and pre¬ 
serve the memory of the exploits achieved by 
their ancestors. In this session a bill was 
brought in to enforce the execution of that 
law, and passed with another act for rtre more 
effectual punishment of high-treason in the 
highlands of Scotland. The practice of in¬ 
suring French and Spanish ships at London 
being deemed the sole circumstances that 
prevented a total stagnation of commerce in 
those countries, it was prohibited by law under 
severe penalties ; and this step of the British 
parliament accelerated the conclusion of the 
treaty. Several other prudent measures were 
taken in the course of this session, for the 
benefit of the publjg; and among these we may 
reckon an act for encouraging the manufacture 
of indigo ill the British plantations of Noith- 
Ameriea; an article for which Gi eat Britain used 
to pay tw%*hAndred thousand pounds yearly 

to the subjects of France.174feUThe session 

was closed on the thirteenth day of May, wh?n 
the king declared to both houses, that the 
preliminaries, of a general peace were actually 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle by the ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces ; and that the basis of this accommoda¬ 
tion waya general restitution of the conquests 
which had been made during the war. imme¬ 
diately after the prorogation of parliament his 
majesty set out for his German dominions, 
after having appointed a regency to rule the 
realm in his absence. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 
IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

The articled might have been made much 
less unfavourably to Great Britain and her 
allies, had the ministry made a proper use of 
the treaty with the czarina ; and if the confe¬ 
derates had acted with more vigour and expe¬ 
dition in the beginning of the campaign. The 
Russian auxiliaries might have been trang* 
ported by sea to Lubeek before the end of th* 
preceding summer, in their own galleys, whkh 
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bad been lying ready for use since the month I French army invested Maestricht, without 


of July. Had this expedient been used, the 
Russian troops would have joined the confede¬ 
rate army before the conclusion of the last 
campaign. But this easy and expeditious me¬ 
thod of conveyance was rejected for a march 
by land, of incredible length and difficulty, 
which could not be begun before the month 
of January, nor accomplished till Midsummer. 
The operations of the campaign had been con¬ 
certed at the Hague in January, by the respec¬ 
tive ministers of the allies, who resolved to 
'bring an army#of one hundred and ninety 
thousand men into the Netherlands, inorder 
to compel the French to abandon the barrier 
which they had conquered. The towus of 
Holland became the scenes of tumult and in¬ 
surrection. The populace plundered the for¬ 
mers of the revenue, abolished the taxes, and 
insulted the magistrates; so that the states- 
general, seeing their country ou the brink of 
anarchy tuid confusion, authorized the prince 
of Orange to make such alterations as lie 
should see convenient. They presented him 
with a diploma, by which he was constituted 
hereditary stadtbolder and captain-general of 
Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the upper quar¬ 
ter of Guelderland; and the East-India com¬ 
pany appointed him director ami governor- 
general of their commerce and settlements 
in the Indies. Thus invested with authority 
unknown to his ancestors, he exerted himself 
with equal industry and discretion in ^icw 
modelling, augmenting, and assembling the 
troops of the republic. The confederates kuew 
that the 1 count de Saxe bad a design upon 
Maestricht: the Austrian getf*n*l Bathiani 
made repeated remonstrances to the British 
ministry, entreating them to take speedy mea¬ 
sures for the preservation of that fortress. He 
in the month of Januaiy proposed that the 
duke of Cumberland should cross the sea, and 
confer with the prince of Orange on this sub¬ 
ject: be undertook, at the peril of his head, to 
cover Maestricht with seventy thousand men, 
from all attacks of the enemy: hut his repre¬ 
sentations seemed to have made very little 
impression on those, to whom they were ad- I 
dressed. The duke of Cumberland did not 
depart from England till towards the latter end 
of February •. part of March was elapsed before 
the transports sailed from the Nore with the 
additional troops and artillery; amj the last 
drafts from the foot-guards were not embarked 
till the middle of August. * 

SIEGE OF MAESTRICHT. CESSATION 
OF ARMS. 

The different bodies of the confederate forces 
joined each other, and encamped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ruremond, to the number of one 
hundred and ten thousand men; and tli# 


opposition, on the third day of April. The 
garrison consisted of Imperial and Dutch 
troops, under the conduct of the governor, 
baron d’Aylva, who defended the place with 
extraordinary skill and resolution. He annoyed 
the besiegers in repeated sallies; but they were 
determined to surmount all opposition, and 
prosecuted their, approaches with incredible 
ardour. They assaulted the covered way, and 
there effected a lodgement, after an obstinate 
dispute, iu which they lost two thousand of 
their best troops: but next day*they were en¬ 
tirely dislodged by the gallantry of the garrison. 
These hostilities were suddenly suspended, iu 
consequence of the preliminaries signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries agreed, 
that, for the glory of his Christian majesty’s 
arms, the town of Maestricht should he sur¬ 
rendered to his general, on condition that it 
should be restored with all the magazines and 
artillery, lie accordingly took po&session*of it 
on the third day of May, when the garrison 
marched out with all the honours of war; and 
a cessation of arms immediately ensued. By, 
this time the Russian auxiliaries, to the number 
of thirty seven thousand, comn^aiuled hy prince 
Repnin, had arrived in Moravia, where they 
were reviewed by their imperial majesties; 
then they proceeded to the confines of Fran¬ 
conia, where they were ordered to halt, after 
they had marched seven hundred miles since 
the beginning of the year. The French king 
declared, that should they advance farther, ha 
would demolish the fortifications of Maestrich: 
and Bergen-op-Zoom. This dispute was re* 
ferred to the plenipotentiaries, who, in the 
beginning of August, concluded a convention, 
importing, that the Russian troops should 
return to their own country; and that the 
French king should disband an equal number 
of bis forces. The season being far advanced, 
the Russians were provided with winter-quar¬ 
ters in Bohemia and Moravia, where they conr 
linued till the spring, when they marched back 
to Livonia. In the mean time seven-and 
thirty thousand French troops were withdrawn 
from Flanders into Picardy, and the two armies 
remained quiet till the conclusion of the defi¬ 
nitive treaty. The suspension of arms was 
proclaimed at London, and in all the capitals 
of the centracting powers: orders were sent 
to the respective admirals in different parts of 
the world, to refrain'fropi hostilities; and a 
communication of trade and intelligence was. 
again opened between the nations which had 
been at variance. No material transaction 
distinguished the campaign in It&ly. The 
French and Spanish troops wl;o had joined 
the Genoese in the territories of the republic 
amounted to thirty thousand men, under the 
direction of the duke de Richlieu, who was 
sent from France to assume that command, on 
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the drath of the duke de.Boufflers; while 
uiaroschal de Belleisle, at the head of fifty 
* thousand, men, covered the western Riviera, 
which was threatened with an invasion by forty 
thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, under 
general Lout rum. At the same time general 
Brown, with a more numerous army, prepared 
to re-enter the eastern Riviera, and recom¬ 
mence the siege of Genoa. But these intended 
operations were prevented by an armistice, 
which took place as soon as the belligerent 
powers had acceded to the preliminaries. 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST AN1) 
WEST INDIES. 

In the East-Indies, rear-admiral Boscawen 
undertook the siege of Pondicherry, which, in 
the mouth of August, he blocked up by sea 
with his squadron, and invested by land with a 
small* army of four thousand Europeans, and 
about two thousand natives of that country. 
He prosecuted the enterprise with great spirit, 
and took the fort of Area Coupau, at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles from the town: then he 
made his approaches - ro the place, against 
which lie opened batteries, while it was bom¬ 
barded and cannonaded by the shipping. But 
the fortifications were so strong, the garrison 
so numerous, and the engineers of the enemy 
so expert in their profession, that he made 
very little progress, and sustained considerable 
damage. At length, his army being ddninished 
by sickness, and the rainy season approaching, 
he ordered the artiliery and stores to be re¬ 
embarked ; and raising the siege on the sivth 
day of October, returned to fort St. D^uid, 
after having lost about a thousand menjn this 
expedition. In the sequel, several ships of his 
squadron, and above twelve hundred sailors, 
perished in a hurricaue. The naval force of 
Great Britain was more successful in the 
West-Indies. Rear-admiral Knowles, with a 
squadron of eight ships, attacked fort Louis, 
on the south side of'Hispaniola, which after a 
warm action of three hours was surrendered oil 
capitulation, and dismantled. Then he made 
an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de*Cuba, 
and returned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined 
at his disappointment, which he imputed £o 
the misconduct of captain Dent, who was tried 
in England by a court martial, and honouiVbly 
acquitted. On the first day October, the 
same admiral eruisiitg in the neighbourhood 
of the llavannuh, with eight ships of the line, 
encountered a Spanish squadron of nearly the 
same strength, under the command of the ad¬ 
mirals Reggio and Spinola. The engagement 
began between two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and continued with intervals till 
eight in the evening, when the enemy retired 
to the Havaiinah, with the loss of two ships; 
one of which struck to the British admiral, and 
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the other was, two days after, set on fire by her 
own commander, that she might not fall into 
the hands of the English. Mr. Knowles taxed 
some of bis captains with misbehaviour, and 
they recriminated on his conduct. On their re¬ 
turn to England, a court-martial was the conse¬ 
quence of the mutual accusations. Those who 
ad hered to the com mander,aud the others whom 
he impeached, were inflamed against each other 
with the most rancorous resentment. The ad¬ 
miral himself did not escape uncensured: two 
of his captains were reprimanded : but captain 
Holmes who had displayed uncommon cou¬ 
rage, was honourably acquitted. Their ani¬ 
mosities did not end with the court-martial. 
A bloodless encounter happened between the 
admiral and captain Powlett: but captain 
I lines and captaiu Clarke, meeting by appoint¬ 
ment in Hyde-Park w ; th pistols, the former 
was mortally wounded, and died next morning; 
the latter was tried, and condemned for mur¬ 
der, but indulged with bis majesty's pardon. 
No naval transaction of any consequence hap¬ 
pened in the European seas, during the raurse 
of this summer. In January, indeed, the Mag- 
nanime, a French ship of the line, was taken 
in the Channel by two English cruisers, after 
an ohstiilate engagement; and the privateers 
took a considerable number of merchant ships 
from the enemy. 

CONCLUSION OF THE DEFINITIVE 
TREATY AT fclX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Tun plenipotentiaries still continued at Aix- 
la-ChapellS,^discussing all the articles of the 
definite e tfcaty, which was at length < 911 - 
cluded and signed on the seventt£of Octohqf. 
It was founded on former treaties, which were 
now expressly confirmed, from that of West¬ 
phalia to the last concluded at London and 
V ienim. The contracting parties agreed, that 
all prisoners on each side should he mutually 
released, without ransom, and all conquests 
restorecUthat the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, should be ceded as a settlement 
to the infant don Philip, and the heirs male of 
his body; but in case of his ascending the throne 
of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying 
without male issue, that they should revert to 
the house of Austria: that the'king of Great 
Britain should, immediately after the ratifica¬ 
tion of this treaty, send two persons of rank 
and distinction to reside hi France, as hos¬ 
tages, until restitution should be made of Cape 
Breton, and all the other conquests which bis 
Britaunic majesty should have achieved m 
the East or West Indies, before or after the 
preliminaries were signed: that the assiento 
contract, with the article of the annual ship, 
should be confirmed for four years, during 
which the enjoyment of that privilege was 
suspended since the commencement of the 
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present war; that Dunkirk should remain 
fortified on the land side, am) towards the sea 
continue ou the looting of former treaties. 
All the contracting powers became guarantees 
to the king of Prussia for the dutchy of Silesia 
and the county of Glalz, as he at present 
possessed them; and they likewise engaged to 
secure the empress-queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia in possession of her hereditary do¬ 
minions, according to the pragmatic sanction. 
The other articles regulated the forms and 
, times fixed for f this mutual restitution, as well 
as for the termination of hostilities in different 
parts of the world. But the right of English 
subjects to navigate in the American seas, 
without being subject to search, was not once 
mentioned, though this claim was the original 
source of the differences between Great Britain 
and Spain: nor were the limits of Acadia as¬ 
certained. This and all other disputes were 
left to the discussion of commissaries. We have 
already observed, that after the troubles of the 
empties began, the war was no longer main¬ 
tained on British principles. It became a con¬ 
tinental contest, and was prosecuted on the 
side of the allies without conduct, spirit, or 
unanimity. In the Netherlands they were 
outnumbered, and outwitted by the enemy. 
They never hazarded a battle without sus¬ 
taining a defeat. Their vast armies, paid by 
Great Britain, lay inactive, and beheld one 
fortress reduced after another, until the ifjhole 


I country was subdued; and as their generals 
I fought, their plenipotentiaries negotiated. At 
a time when their affairs began to jvear the 
most promising aspect, when the arrival of 
the Russian auxiliaries would have secured an 
undoubted superiority in the field; when the 
British fleets had trampled on the naval power 
of France und Spain, intercepted their supplies 
of treasure, and 4 cut off all their resources of 
commerce; the British ministers seemed to 
treat, without the least regard to the honour 
and advantage of their cuuntjy. They left 
her most valuable and necessary rights of 
trade unowned and undecided : they subscribed 
to the insolent demand of sending the nobles 
of the realm to grace the court, and adorn the 
triumphs of her enemy: and they tamely gave 
up her conquests in North America, of more 
consequence to her traffic than all the other 
dominions for which the powers at war con¬ 
tended; they gave up the important isle of 
Cape Breton, in exchange for a petty factory 
in the East-Indies, belonging to a private 
company, whose existence had been deemed 
prejudicial to the commonwealth. What 
then were .the fruits which Britain reaped 
from this long and desperate Cvar ? A dreadful 
expense of blood and treasure, note {2Q> 
at the end of this Vol2 disgrace upon disgrace, 
an additional load of grievous impositions, and 
the national debt accumulated to the enormous 
sum of eighty millions sterling. 


NOTE S. 


1 Id the mouth of July, riiillp king of Spain 
dying, in the sixty-third year of hu uge, 
«usucceeded by his oldest sou Ferdinand, 
bom of Mario-Louisa Gabriele, sister to 
the Ut« king of Sardinia. He espoused 
Donna Marta Magdalena, infanta of Por¬ 


tugal, but had no ia*ue. Philip sons but 
two days survived by bis daughter, the 
dauphiness of France. The same month 
was remarkable, for the death of Chile- 
Hern* /I. king of Denmark, succeeded by 


bit eon Frederick V. who had married 
the princess Louisa, youngest daughter U 
the king of Great Dricaiu. 

3 Not the person who commended iu the 
West-Indie*. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PEACE. 

rilHE peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however un- 
JL stable or inglorious it might appear to 
those few who understood the interest*, and 
felt for the honour of their country, \vas ne¬ 
vertheless not unwelcome to the hat ion in 
general. The British ministry will always find 
it more difficult to satisfy the people at the 
end of a successful campaign, than at the con¬ 
clusion of an unfortunate war. The English 
are impatient of miscarriage and disappoint¬ 
ment, and too apt to be intoxicated with vic¬ 
tory. At this period they were tired of the 
burdens, and sick of the disgraces, to which 
they had been exposed in ibe course of seven 
tedious campaigns. They had suffered consi¬ 
derable losses and interruption in tbe artTcle 
of commerce, which was the source of^heir 
national opulence and power: they knew it 
would necessarily hg» cTogged with additional 
duties, for the maintenance of a continental 
war* and the support of foreign subsidiaries; 
and they drew very faint presages of future 
success either from the conduct of their allies, 
or the capacity of their commanders. To a 
people influenced by these considerations, the 
restoration of a free trade, the respite from that 
anxiety and suspence which the prosecution of 
a war never fails to engender, and the prospect 


of a^speedy deliverance from discouraging re¬ 
straint and oppressive impositions, were advan¬ 
tages that sweetened the bitter draught of a 
dishonour^&lreaty, and induced the majority 
of the nation to acquiesce in tfye peace,-not 
barely without murmuring, hut tf*n with some 
degree of satisfaction and applause, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’S ADHERENTS 
JOIN THE OPPOSITION. 

Immediately after the exchange of ratifi- 
cations*at Aix-la-Chapelle the armies were 
broken up: tbe allies in the Netherlands with¬ 
drew their several proportions of troops; the 
French began to evacuate Flanders; and the 
English forces were re-embarked for their own 
country. His Britannic majesty returned 
from his German dominions ill November, 
having landed near Margate, in Kent, after a 
dangerous, passage; and oil the twenty-ninth 
of the same iftonth he opened the session of 
parliament. By this time the misunderstanding 
between the tw<f flrst personages of the royal 
family had been increased hy a fresh succession 
of matter. The prince of Wales had held a 
court of Stannary, in quality of duke of Corn- 
wall; and revived some claims attached to 
that dignity, which, had they been admitted, 
would have greatly augmented his influence 
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among the Cornish boroughs. These efforts 
roused the jealousy of the administration, which 
had always considered them as an interest 
wholly dependent on the crown; and, there- 
fore, the pretensions of his royal highness ^werc 
opposed by the whole weight of the ministry. 
His adherents, resenting these hostilities as an 
injury to their royal master, immediately joined 
the remnant ot the former opposition in par¬ 
liament, and resolved to counteract all the 
ministerial measures that should fall under 
their cognizance; at least, they determined 
to seize every epportunity of thwarting the 
servants of the crown, in every scheme or pro¬ 
posal that had not an evident tendency to the 
advantage of rhe nation. This band of auxi¬ 
liaries was headed by the earl of E—t, Dr. Lee, 
ami Mr, N—t. The first possessed a species of 
eloquence rather plausible than powerful: he 
spoke with fluency and fire; his spirit was bold 
and enterprising, his apprehension quick, and 
liis re[iarfee severe. Dr. Lee was a man of 
extensive erudition and irrreproachahle morals, 
particularly vested in the civil law, which he 
professed, and perfectly well acquainted with 
the constitution of his country. Mr. N—t was 
an orator of middling abilities, who harangued 
upon all subjects iu discriminately, and supplied 
with confidence what^ he wanted in capacity: 
he had been at some pains to study the busi¬ 
ness of the house, as well as to understand the 
machine of government; and was tolerably 
well heard, as he generally fpoke with an*hp- 
pearance of good humour, and hazarded every 
whimsical idea, as it arose in his imagination. 
But lord Bolingbroke is said to have^becn the 
chief spring which, in secret, Legated the 
deliberations *of the prince’s court. That 
uolfieman, seemingly sequestered from the 
tumults of a public life, resided at Battersea, 
where he was visited like a sainted shrine by 
all the distinguished votaries of wit, eloquence, 
and political ambition. There he was culti¬ 
vated and admired for the elegance of his 
manners, and the charms of his conversation. 
The prince’s curiosity was first captivated by 
his character, and his esteem was afterwards 
secured by the irresistible address of that ex¬ 
traordinary personage, who continual in a 
regular jfrogression to insinuate himself still 
farther ami farther into the good graces of his 
royal patron. How far the conduct of his 
royal highness was influenced by tlqj private 
advice of this nobleman we shall not pretend 
to determine 5 but, certain it is,*the friends of 
the ministry propagated a report, that he was 
the dictator of those measures which the prince 
adopted; and that, under the specious pfctext 
of attachment to the heir apparent of the 
crown, he concealed his real aim, which was 
to perpetuate the breach in the royal family. 
Whatever his sentiments and motives might 
fcave been, this was no other than a revival of 


the old ministerial clamour, that a man cannot 
be well affected to the king, if he pretends to 
censure any measure of the adminstration. 

c 

CHARACTER OF THE MINISTRY. 

The weight which the opposition derived 
from these new confederates in the house o 
commons was stil] greatly overbalanced by the 
power, influence, and ability that sustained 
every ministerial project. Mr. Pelham, who 
chiefly managed the helm of affairs, was gene¬ 
rally esteemed as a man of honest/and candour, 
actuated by a sincere love for bis country, 
though he had been educated in erroneous 
principles of government, and in some measure 
obliged to prosecute a fatal system which de¬ 
scended to him by inheritance. At this time 
he numbered Mr. Pitt among his fellow-minis¬ 
ters, and was moreover supported by many 
other individuals of distinguished abilities; 
among whom the first place in point of ge¬ 
nius, was due to Mr. M. who executed the 
office of solicitor-general. This gentleman, 
the son of a noble family' in North Britain, 
had raised himself lo great eminence at the 
bar, by.a most keen intuitive spirit of appre¬ 
hension, that seemed to seize every object at 
first glance; an innate sagacity, that saved the 
trouble of inteuse application; and an irre¬ 
sistible stream of eloquence, that flowed pure 
and classical, strong and copious, reflecting, iu 
the most conspicuous point of view, the sub¬ 
jects over which it rolled, and sweeping before 
it all the slime.of formal hesitation, and all 
the entangling weeds of chicanery. Yet the 
servants of the crown were not so implicitly 
attached to the first minister as to acquiesce 
in all lift. plans, and dedicate their time and 
, talents to* the support of every court mea 
sure indiscriminately. This was one material 
| point in which Mr. Pelham deviated from the 
maxims ofi his predecessor, who admitted of 
no contradiction from any of his adherents or 
fellow-servants, but insisted on sacrificing their 
whole perception and faculties to his conduct 
and disposal. That sordid deference to a mi¬ 
nister no longer characterized the subordinate 
instruments of the administration. It was 
not unusual to see the great officers of the go 
vcrbinent divided in a parliamentary debate, 
and tp hear the secretary at war opposing witl 
great vehemence a clause suggested by the 
chancellor of the exchtqufr. After all, if we 
coolly consider those arguments which have 
been bandied about, and retorted with such 
eagerness and acrimony iu the house of com¬ 
mons, and divest them of those passionate 
tropes and declamatory metaphors which the 
spirit of opposition alone had produefd, we 
shall find very little left for the subject of dis¬ 
pute, and sometimes be puzzled to discover any 
materia} source of disagreement* 
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SESSION OPENED. 

In th? month of November his majesty 
opened the session of parliament with a speech, 
acquainting them, that the definitive treaty 
of peace was at length signed by all the par¬ 
ties concerned: that he had made the most 
effectual provision for securing the rights and 
MKtcicKig of his own subject^; and procured 
for his allies the best conditions, which, in the 
present situation of affairs, could be obtained. 
He said, lie lyid found a general good dispo¬ 
sition in all parties to bring the negotiation 
to a happy conclusion; and observed, that we 
might promise ourselves a long enjoymeut of 
the blessings of peace. Finally, after having 
rem;uked that times of tranquillity were the 
proper seasons for lessening the national debt, 
and strengthening the kingdom against future 
events, he recommended to the commons the 
improvement of the public revenue, the main¬ 
tenance of a considerable naval force, the ad¬ 
vancement of commerce, and the cultivation of 
the arts of peace. This speech, as usual, was 
echoed back by an address to the throne from 
both houses, containing general expressions 
of the warmest* loyalty and gratitude to Uis 
majesty, and implying the most perfect satis¬ 
faction and acquiescence in the articles of tbe 
treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle, 

The members in the opposition, according 
to custom, cavilled at the nature of this ad¬ 
dress. They observed, that the late pacificatiou 
was the worst and most inglorious of all the 
bad treaties to which the English nation bad 
ever subscribed: that it was equally disgraceful, 
indefinite, and alnurd: they said, the British 
navy had gained such an ascendancy oyer the 
Trench at sea, that the sources of their wealth 
were already choaked up; that the siege of 
Maestricht would have employed their arms 
in the Low Countries till the arrival of the 
Russians; and that the accession of these 
auxiliaries would have thrown the superiority 
into the scale of the allies. They did not fail 
to take notice, that the most important aud 
original object of the war was left wholly un¬ 
decided; and demonstrated the ahsunlity of 
their promising in the address to make good 
such engagements ns his majesty had entered 
into with his alliis, before they knew what 
those engagements were. In answer to tfcesc 
objections, the ministers replied, that the 
peace was, in itself, father better than could 
l>e expected; and that the smallest delay might 
have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. 
They affirmed, that the Dutch were upon the 
point of concluding a neutrality, in conse¬ 
quence of which their troops would have been 
withdrawn from the allied army; and, in that 
case, even the addition of the Russian auxi¬ 
liaries would not have tendered it a match 
for the enemy. They asserted, that if the war 
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had been prolonged another year, the national 
credit of Great Britain must have been en¬ 
tirely ruined, many of the public funds having 
sunk below par in the preceding season, so 
that the ministry had begun to despair of 
seeing the money paid in on the new subscrip¬ 
tion. With respect to the restoration of Cape 
Breton, the limits of Nova Scotia, and (he right 
of navigating without search in the American 
seas, which right had been left unestablished 
in the treaty, they declared, that the first was 
an unnecessary expense, of no consequence to , 
Great Britain; and that the other two were 
points in dispute, to he amicably settled in 
private conferences by commissaries duly au¬ 
thorized ; but by uo means articles to be estab¬ 
lished by a general treaty. 

What the opposition wanted in strength, it 
endeavoured to make up with spirit and per¬ 
severance. Every ministerial motion and mea¬ 
sure was canvasscdf sifted, and decried with 
uncommon art and vivacity; but all this little 
availed against the single article of superior 
numbers; and accordingly this was the source 
of certain triumph in all debates in which the 
servants of the crown were united. The 
nation had reason to expect an immediate 
mitigation in the article of annual expense, 
considering the number of troops and ships of 
war which had been reduced at the ratification 
of the treaty; but they were disagreeably un¬ 
deceived iu finding themselves again loaded 
with •very extraordinary impositions, for the 
payment of a vast debt which government hail 
contracted iu the course of the war, notwith¬ 
standing tfte yicredible aids granted by par¬ 
liament. ITle committee of supply established 
four points of consideration, in tlseir delibera¬ 
tions concerning the sums necessary to be 
raised; namely, for fulfilling the engagements 
which tbe parliament had entered into with 
his majesty, and the services undci taken for 
the success of the war; for discharging debts 
contracted by government; for making good 
ilefiricmms; and for defraying the current 
expense ol\ihe year. It appeared, that the 
nation owed four and forty thousand pounds 
to the clq|tor of Bavaria; above thirty thousand 
to the duke of Brunswick; the like sum to the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; and near nine 
thousand pounds to the elector of Mcntz. The 
queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of one 
hundred thousand pounds. The city of Glas¬ 
gow, in North # Britain, presented a petition, 
praving to be reimbursed the sum of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds, extorted from that corporation 
by the son of tbe pretender, during the re¬ 
bellion. One hundred and twelve thousand 
pounds were owing to the forces in Nortli- 
America and the East-Indies; besides dear half 
a million due on extraordinary expense incurred 
by tbe 1 uid-forces in America, Flanders, ana 
North Britain, by the office of ordnance, and 
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other services of the last year, to which the 
parliamentary provision did not extend. The 
remaining debt of the ordnance amounted to 
above two hundred and thirty thousand pounds; 
but the navy-bills could not be discharged for 
less than four millions. An addition of two mil¬ 
lions three hundred and seventy-four thousand 
three hundred thirty-three pounds, fifteen 
shillings, and two-pence, was also required for 
the current service of the year. In a word, 
the whole annual supply exceeded eight mil¬ 
lions sterling—a suih at which the whole na¬ 
tion expressed equal astonishment and disgust. 
It was charged upon the duties on malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, the land-tax at four shillings 
in the pound, annuities on the sinking-fund, 
an application of one million from that de¬ 
posit, and the loan of the like sum to be 
charged on the first aids of next scssioti. The 
number of seamen was reduced to seventeen 
thousand and that of the land-forces to eight- 
teen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, 
including guards and garrisons. 


EXORBITANT DEMAND OF THE EM¬ 
PRESS-QUEEN OPPOSED. 


Every article of expense, however, was 
warmly disputed by the anti-courtiers; espe- 
ciall} the demand of the queen of Hungary, 
which was deemed unreasonable, exorbitant, 
and rapacious, considering the seas of Ijjood 
which we had shed, and # :he immensity of 
treasure we had exhausted for her benefit; 
and surely the subjects of this nation had 
some reason to complain of an^indulgence of 
th\\ nature, granted to a power ^hich they 
ha/i literally^yiatehed from the brink of ruin 
•—a power whose quarrel they had espoused 
With a degree of enthusiasm that did much 
more honour to their gallantry than to their 
discretion—a power that kept aloof, with a 
stateliness of pride peculiar to herself and 
family; and beheld her British auxiliaries 
fighting her battles at their own expense; 
while she squandered away, in the idle pa¬ 
geantry* of barbarous magnificence, those 
ample subsides which they had advanced in 
order to maintain their armies, and furnish 
out her proportion of the war. The leaders 


of the opposition neglected no opportunity of 
embittering the triumphs of their adversaries: 
they inveighed against the extravagance of 
granting sixteen thousand pounds for the pay 
of general and staff officers, during a peace 
that required no such estsblishment, espe¬ 
cially at a juncture when the national indpm- 
brances rendered it absolutely necessary to 
practise every expedient of economy. They 
even combated the request of the city of Glas¬ 
gow, to be indemnified for the extraordinary 
exaction it underwent from the rebels, though 
it appeared from unquestionable evidence, that 


this extraordinary contribution was exacted 
on account of that city’s peculiar attachment 
to the reigning family: that it h&{l always 
invariably adhered to revolution principles; 
and, with an unequalled spirit of loyalty and*, 
zeal for the protestant succession, distin¬ 
guished itself both in the last and preceding 
rebellion. 

VIOLENT CONTEST CONCERNING THE 
SEAMEN'S BILL. 

But the most violent contest arose on cer¬ 
tain regulations which the ministry wanted to 
establish in two bills, relating to the sea and 
land service. The first, under the title of a 
bill for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act of parliament the laws relating 
to the navy, was calculated solely with a view 
of subjecting half-pay officers to martial law— 
a design which not only furnished the appo¬ 
sition with a plausible handle for accusing the 
ministers, as intending to encroach upon the 
constitution, in order to extend the influence 
of the crown; but also alarmed the sea- 
officers to such a degree, that they assembled 
to a considerable number, with a view to de¬ 
liberate upon the proper means of defending 
their privileges and liberties from invasion. 
The result of their consultations was a petition 
to the house of commons, subscribed by three 
admirals and forty-seven captains, not mem¬ 
bers of parliament, representing, that the bill 
in agitation contained several clauses, tending 
to the injury and dishonour of all naval officers, 
as well as to the detriment of his majesty’s 
service; and that the laws already in force 
had Seen always found effectual for securing 
the service of officers on half-pay upon the 
most pressing occasions: they,therefore, hoped, 
that they should not he subjected to new hard¬ 
ships and discouragements ; and begged to be 
beard by \heir counsel, before the committee 
of the whole house, touching such parts of 
the bill as they apprehended would be iiyurious 
to themselves and the other officers of his 
majesty's navy. This petition was presented 
to the house by sir John Norris, and the mo- 
\\<$u for its being read was seconded by sir 
Pqfer Warren, whose character was universally 
esteemed and beloved in the nation. This 
measure "had like to have produced very se¬ 
rious consequences. Many commanders and 
subalterns had repaired to the admiralty, and 
threatened, in plain terms, to throw up their 
commissions in case the bill should pass into a 
law; and a general ferment was begun among 
all the subordinate members of the navy. A 
motion was made, that the petitioners, ac¬ 
cording to their request, should he heard by 
their counsel; and this proposal was strongly 
urged by the first orators of the anti-minis¬ 
terial association; but the minister, confiding 
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in his own strength, reinforced by the abilities 
of Mr. Pitt^ Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Fox the 
secretary at war, strenuously opposed the mo¬ 
tion, which, upon a division, was thrown out 
by a great majority. The several articles of 
the bill were afterwards separately debated 
with great warmth; and though Mr, Pelham 
bad, with the most disinterested air of can- 
dour, repeatedly declared that lie required no 
support even from his own adherents, but that 
which might arise from reason unrestrained, 
and full conviction, he, on this occasion, reaped 
all the fruit “from their .seal and attachment 
which could be expected from the most implicit 
complaisance. Some plausible amendments of 
the most exceptionable clauses were offered, 
particularly of that which imposed an oath 
upon the members or every court-martial, 
that they should not, on any account, disclose 
the opinions or transactions of any such tri- 
buy}!. This was considered as a sanction, 
under which any court-martial might commit 
the most flagrant acts of injustice aud oppres¬ 
sion, which even parliament itself could not 
redress, because it would be impossible to 
ascertain the truth, eternally sealed up by this 
absurd obligation. The amendment proposed 
was, that the member of a court-martial 
might reveal the transactions and opinions of 
it, in all cases wherein the courts of justice, 
as the law now stands, have a right to inter¬ 
fere, if required thereto by either house of par¬ 
liament: a very reasonable mitigation, which, 
however, was rejected by the majority. Never¬ 
theless, the suspicion of an intended encroach¬ 
ment had raised such a clamour without doors, 
and diffused the odium of this measure so ge¬ 
nerally, that the ministei thought proper to 
drop the projected article of war, subjecting 
the reformed officers of the navy to the juris¬ 
dictions of courts-martial; and the bill being 
also softened in other particulars, during its 
passage through the upper house, "at length 
received the royal assent. 

The flame which this act had kindled, was 
rather increased than abated on the appearance 
of a new mutiny-bill replete with divers inno¬ 
vations, tending to augment the influence of 
the crown, as well as the authority and power 
of a military jurisdiction. All the articles of 
war established since the reign of Charles II. 
were submitted to the inspection of the qpm- 
mons ; and in these appeared a graduaj spirit 
of encroachment, almost imperceptibly deviat¬ 
ing from the civil institutes of the English 
constitution, towards the establishment of a 
military dominion. By this new bill a power 
was vested in any commander in chief, to re¬ 
vise and correct any legal sentence of a court- 
martial, by which the members of such a 
court, corresponding with the nature of a civil 
jury, were rendered absolutely useless, and the 
commander in a great measure absolute; for 


he bad not only the power of summoning such 
officers as he might choose to sit on anv trial, 
a prerogative unknown to any civil court of 
judicature; but he was also at liberty to re¬ 
view and alter the sentence; so that a man 
was subject to two trials for the same offence, 
and the commander in chief was judge both of 
the guilt and the punishment. By the final 
clause of this bill, martial law was extended 
to all officers on half-pay; and the same ar¬ 
guments which had been urged against tiffs 
article in the navy-bill, were now repeated and 
reinforced with redoubled fervftur. Many rea-" 
sous were offered to prove that the half-pay was 
allotted as a recompense for past seivicc; and 
the opponents of the bill affirmed, that such 
an article, by augmenting the dependents of 
the crown, might be very dangerous to the 
constitution. On the other hand, the par¬ 
tisans of the ministry asserted, that the half¬ 
pay was granted as a retaining fee; and that 
originally all those who enjoyed tins indul¬ 
gence were deemed to be in actual service, 
consequently subject to martial law. iVfr. Pitt, 
who at this time exercised the office of pay¬ 
master general with a rigour of integrity un¬ 
known to the most disinterested of all his 
predecessors in that department, espoused the 
clause in dispute, as a necessary extension of 
military discipline, which could never be at¬ 
tended with any bad consequence to the liberty 
of the nation. The remarks which he made 
on TJiis occasion, implied an opinion that our 
liberties wholly existed in dependence upon 
the direction of the sovereign, and the virtue 
of the anny, <f To that virtue (said he) we 
trust evenSt this hour, small as our army is— 
to that virtue we must have trusted, "had 
this bill been modelled as its warmest op- 
posers could have wished; and without this 
virtue, should the lords, the commons, and 
the people of England intrench ttcmselve9 
behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword 
wilt find a passage to the vitals of the consti¬ 
tution,” All the disputed articles of the bill 
being sustained on the shoulders of a great 
majority, it was conveyed to the upper house, 
where it^xcited another violent contest. Upon 
the question whether officers on half-pay had 
not been subject to martial law, the judges 
were consulted and divided in their sentiments. 
The earl of Bath declared his opinion that mar¬ 
tial law did not extend to reformed officers; 
and opened all the sluices of his ancient elo¬ 
quence. He admitted a case which was urged, 
of seven officers of half-pay, who, being taken 
in actual rebellion at Preston, in the year 
1715 , had been executed on the spot by mar¬ 
tial law, in consequence of the king 9 s express 
order. He candidly owned, that he himself was 
secretary at war at that period; that he had 
approved of this order, and even transmitted 
it to general Carpenter, who commanded at 
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Preston; but now his opinion was entirely 
dvmged. He observed, that when the fore- 
incutinued rebellion first broke out, the house 
presented an address to the king, desiring’ his 
majesty would \w pleased to employ all half¬ 
pay officers, and gratify them with whole pay ; 
and, indeed, alh such officers were voted on 
whole pay by the bouse of commons. They 
Were afterwards apprized of this vote, by an 
^vertisement in the Gazette, and ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to repair to such 
4 places as should be appointed; and finally 
commanded to repair by such a day to those 
places, on paiu of being’ struck off the half- 
pay list. These precautions would have been 
unnecessary, had they been deemed subject to 
martial law; and the penalty Tor mm-obedience 
would not have been merely a privation of 
their pensions, but they would have fallen 
under the punishment of death, as deserter* 
from the*service. His lordship distinguished, 
with great propriety and precision, between 
a step a w hi eh had been precipitately taken in a 
violent crisis, when the public was heated with 
apprehension and resentment., and a solemn 
law concerted at leisure, during the most 
profound tranquillity. Notwithstanding tlie 
spirited opposition of this nobleman, and some 
attempts to inscit additional clauses, the bill 
having undergone a few inconsiderable amend¬ 
ments, passed by a very considerable majority. 

j* 

BILL FOR LIMITING TflE TERM OF A 
SOLDIER’S SERVICE. 

Immediately after the mqtifuMnll bad 
passed the lower house, another fruitless effort 
wra made by«dhe opposition. The danger of a 
standing army, on whose virtue the constitu¬ 
tion of Great Hi itniu seemed to depend, did not 
fail to alarm the mind* of many who were 
rinj.maly attached to the liberties of their 
country, and gave birth to a scheme, which, 
if executed, would have enabled the legislature 
to establish a militia that must have answered 
many national purposes, and acted as a consti¬ 
tutional bulwark against the excesses and am¬ 
bition of a military standing force, under the 
immediate influence of government. The 
scheme which patriotism conceived, was, in 
all probability, adopted by party. A bill was 
brought in, limiting the time beyond which 
no soldier, or non-commissioned officer, should 
be compelled to continue in thc^service. Had 
this limitation taken place, such a rotation of 
soldiers would have ensued aftiong the common 
people, that in a few years every peasant, la¬ 
bourer, and inferior tradesman in the kingdom 
would have understood the exercise of arms; 
aud perhaps the people in general would have 
concluded that a standing army was altogether 
unnecessary. A project of this nature could 
not, for obvious reasons, be agreeable to the 


administration, and therefore the hill was ren¬ 
dered almrtive; for, after having been twice 
read, it was postponed from time to time, till 
jtlie parliament was prorogued,' and never ap¬ 
peared in the sequel. Such were the chief 
subjects of debate between the ministry and 
the opposition, composed, as we have already 
observed, of the prince’s servants and the 
remains of the country party, this last being 
headed by lord Strange, sun of the earl of 
Derby, and sir Francis Dash wood ; the former, 
a nobleman of distinguished abilities, keen, pe¬ 
netrating, eloquent and sagacious; the other 
frank, spirited, and sensible. 

MEASURES TAKEN WITH RESPECT TO 
THE AFRICAN TRADE. 

It must he owned, however, for the honour 
of the ministry, that if they carried a few un¬ 
popular measures with a high hand, tfiey 
seemed earnestly desirous of making amende 
to the nation, by promoting divers regulations 
for the benefit and improvement of commerce, 
which actually took place in the ensuing 
session of parliament. One of the principa 
objects of this nature which fell under their 
cognizance, was the trade to the coast of 
Guinea; a very important branch of traffic, 
whether considered as a market for British 
manufactures, or as the source that supplied 
the English plantations with negroes. This 
was originally monopolized by a joint stock 
company, which had fioin time to time derived 
considerable sums from the legislature, for 
enabling them the better to support certain 
forts or castles oil the coast of Africa, to faci¬ 
litate the commerce and protect the mer¬ 
chants. In the sequel, however, the exclusive 
privilege having been judged prejudicial to 
the national trade, the coast was laid open to 
all British subjects indiscriminately, on con¬ 
dition of their paying a certain duty towards 
defraying the expense of the forts and fac¬ 
tories. This expedient did not answer the 
purposes for which it had been contrived. Tho 
separate traders, instead of receiving any 
benefit'from the protection of the company, 
industriously avoided (heir castles, as the re¬ 
ceptacles of tyranny and oppression. The 
company l whether from the misconduct or 
knavfery of their directors, contracted such a 
load of«dcbt6 as their frfock was unable to dis-* 
charge. They seemed to* neglect the traffic, 
and allowed their castles to decay. In a word, 
their credit being exhausted, and their cre¬ 
ditors growing clamorous, they presented a 
petition to the house of commons, disclosing 
their distresses, and imploring such assistance 
as should enable them not only to pay their 
debts, but also to maintain the forts in a dc-' 
fensible condition. This petition, recommended - 
to the house in a message from his majesty/ 
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was corroborated by another in behalf of the 
company's creditors. lJivers merchants of 
London, interested in the trade of Africa anti 
the British plantations in America, petitioned 
the house, that, as the African trade was of the 
utmost importance to the nation, and could 
not be supported without forts and settlements, 
softie effectual means should be speedily taken 
for protecting and exteudiflg this valuable 
branch of commerce. A fourth was offered 
by the merchants of Liverpool, representing 
that the seciyity and protection of the trade 
to Africa must always principally depend upon 
his majesty’s ships of war being properly sta¬ 
tioned ou that coast, and seasonably relieved, 
and that such forts and settlements as might 
be judged necessary for marks of sovereignty 
and possession, would prove a nuisance and a 
burden to the trade, should they remain in 
the hands of any joint stock company, whose 
private interest always had been, and ever 
would be, found incompatible with the inte¬ 
rest of the separate and open trader. They 
therefore prayed, that the said forts might 
cither be taken into his majesty's immediate 
possession, and supported by the public, or 
committed to the merchants trading on that 
coast, in such a manner as the house should 
judge expedient, without vesting in them any 
other advantage, or right to the commerce, but 
what should be common to all his majesty's 
subjects. This remonstrance was succeeded 
by another to the same effect, from the master, 
wardens, assistants, ami commonalty oF the 
society of merchant adventurers within the 
city of Bristol. All these petitions were re¬ 
ferred to a committee appointed to deliberate 
on this subject; who agreed to certain reso¬ 
lutions, implying, that the trade to Africa 
should be free and open ; that the British forts 
and settlements on that coast ought to be 
maintained, and put under proper ilircction; 
and that, in order to carry on the African trade 
in the most beneficial manner to these king¬ 
doms, all the British subjects trading to Africa 
should be united in one open ‘company, with¬ 
out any joint-stock, or power to trade as a cor* 
poration. A bill was immediately founded on 
these resolutions, which alarmed the company 
to such a degree, that they had recourses 
another petition, demonstrating their right to 
the coast of Africa, and expressing flieirVeli- 
ance on the justice of,the house that they 
should not be deprived of their property with¬ 
out an adequate consideration. In a few days 
a second address was offered by their creditors 
complaining of the company's mismanagement, 
promising to surrender their right, as the wis¬ 
dom of parliament should prescribe; praying 
that their debts might be enquired into; and 
that the equivalent to be granted for the com¬ 
pany's possessions might be secured and applied, 
in the first place, for their benefit. The com¬ 
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mons, in consequence of this petition, ordered 
the company to produce a list or their debts, 
together with a copy of their charter, and two 
remonstrances, which their creditors had pre¬ 
sented to toein before this application to par¬ 
liament. A committee of the whole hous», 
having deliberated on these papers and peti¬ 
tions, and hear(l the company by their counsel, 
resolved to give them a reasonable compen¬ 
sation for their charter, lands, forts, settle¬ 
ments, slaves, and effects, to be, in the first 
place, applied towards the payment of their, 
creditors. A bill being formed accordingly, 
passed the commons, and was conveyed to the 
upper house, where a great many objections 
were started; and for the present it was 
dropped, until a more unexceptionable plan 
should be concerted, lu the mean time their 
lordships addressed his majesty, that the lords 
commissioners for trade and plantations might 
be directed to prepare a scheme on thjp suhjci t, 
to be laid before both houses or parliament at 
the beginning of next session: that instant 
orders should be given for preserving and se¬ 
curing the forts and settlements on the coast 
of Guinea belonging to Great Britain; and, 1 
that proper persons should l>c appointed to ex¬ 
amine into the condition of those forts, as well 
as of the military stores, slaves, and vessels be¬ 
longing to the African company, so as to make 
a faithful report of these particulars, with all 
posable expedition. 

• * 

SCHEME for IMPROVING the BRITISH 
FISHERY. 

The ministry having professed an inclina¬ 
tion, and indeed shown a disport ion, to pro¬ 
mote and extend the commerce of the king¬ 
dom, the commons resolved to take some steps 
for encouraging the white fishery along the 
northern coast of the island, which is an inex¬ 
haustible source of wealth to our industrious 
neighbours the Dutch, who employ anuually 
a greatmumber of bands and vessels in this 
branch of commerce. The sensible part of 
the British people, reflecting on this subject, 
plainly foresaw that a fishery under due re¬ 
gulations, undertaken with the protection and 
encouragement of the legislature, would not 
only prove a- fund of national riches, and a 
nursery of seamen; but likewise, in a great 
measure, V’ evell t any future insurrections in 
the Highlan<ls*>f Scotland, by diffusing a spirit 
of industry among the natives of that country, 
who finding it in *heir power to become inde¬ 
pendent on the fruits of their own labour, would 
soon enfranchise themselves from that slavish 
attachment, by which they had been so long 
connected with their landlords and chieftains. 
Accordingly, a committee was appointed to 
deliberate on the state of the British fishery; 
and upon their report a bill was fouuded for 
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encouraging tbe whale fishery on the coast of 
Spitsbergen, by a bounty of forty shillings per 
ton for every ship equipped for that under¬ 
taking. The bill having made its way through 
both houses, and obtained the royal assent, 
the merchants in different parts of the king¬ 
dom, particularly in North Britain, began to 
build and fit out ships of great burden, and 
peculiar structure, for the purpose of that 
fishery, which ever since hath been carried on 
with equal vigour and success. Divers mer¬ 
chants and traders of Loudon having pre¬ 
sented to the house of commons a petition, 
representing tbe benefits that would accrue to 
the community from a herring and cod fishery, 
established on proper principles, and carried 
on with skill and integrity, this remonstrance 
was referred to a committee, upon whose reso¬ 
lutions a bill was formed; but, before this 
could be discussed in the house, the parliament 
was prorogued, and of consequence this mea¬ 
sure proved abortive. 

ATTEMPT TO OPEN THE COMMERCE 
TO HUDSON’S BAY. 

The next regulation proposed in favour of 
trade, was that of laying open the commerce 
of Hudson’s-hay, in the most northern parts of 
America, where a small monopoly maintained 
a few forts and settlements, and prosecuted a 
very advantageous fur-trade with the Ind : ans 
of that continent. It was suggested, tha£ the 
company had long ago enriched themselves by 
their exclusive privilege; that they employed 
no more than four annual ships ;<,th^» contrary 
to an express injunction in their charter, they 
dUcouraged till attempts to discover a north¬ 
west passage to the East-Indies; that they 
dealt cruelly and perfidiously with the poor 
Indians, who never traded with them, except 
when compelled by necessity, so that the best 
part of the fur-trade bad devolved to the ene¬ 
mies of Great Britain; and that their exclusive 
patent restricted to very narrow limits a branch 
of commerce, which might be cultivated to a 
prodigious extent, as well as to tbe infinite 
advantage of Great Britain. Petitions, that 
the trade of Hudson’s-bay might be laid open, 
were presented to tbe bouse by the merchants 
of London, Great Yarmouth, and Wolver¬ 
hampton ; and a committee was appointed to 
deliberate upon this subject. On the other 
hand, the company exerted^themselves in 
petitions and private applications for their 
own preservation. The committee examined 
many papers and records; and tbe repor^was 
taken into consideration by the whole house. 
Many evidences were interrogated, and elabo¬ 
rate speeches made, on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion. At length a majority seemed satisfied 
that the traffic on the coast of Hudson’s-bay 
could not be preserved without forts aud set¬ 


tlements, which must be maintained either 
jy an exclusive company, or at the public ex¬ 
pense; and, as this was not judged $ proper 
juncture to encumber the nation with any 
charge of that kind, the design of dissolving 
the company was laid aside till a more favour¬ 
able opportunity. 

PLAN FOR MAINTAINING THE NAVY. 

The government had during the war, found 
great difficulty in pressing men for the service 
of the navy—a practice, which, however sanc¬ 
tioned by necessity, is nevertheless a flagrant 
encroachment on the liberty of the subject, 
and a violent outrage against the constitution 
of Great Britain* The ministry, therefore, 
had employed some of their agents to form a 
scheme for retaining in time of peace, by 
means of a certain allowance, a number of 
seamen, who should be registered for the^uir- 
pose, and be ready to man a squadron upon 
any emergency. Such a plan, properly regu¬ 
lated, would have been a great advantage to 
commerce, which is always distressed by the 
practice of pressing seamen; and at the same 
time, a great security to the kingdom in 
dangerous conjunctures, when it may be ne¬ 
cessary to equip an armament at a minute's 
warning. The house of commons being moved 
upon this subject, agreed to divers resolutions, 
as a foundation for the bill; butthe members in 
tbe opposition affecting to represent this mea* 
sure in an odious light, as an imitation of the 
French method of registering seamen without 
their own consent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as 
an uqpopular project. 

* Information having been received, that the 
French intended to settle the neutral islands 
of St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago 
in the West Indies, the nation had taken the 
alarm in the beginning of the year; and a 
motion was made in the house of commons to 
address his majesty, that he would be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to give directions for laying 
before the house copies of the instructions 
given to the governors of Barhadoes for ten 
years fast past, so far as they related to these 
neutral islands; but whether the minister 
was conscious of a neglect in this particular, 
or thought such enquiries trenched upon the 
prerogative, he opposed the motion with all 
his might; and after qpme debate, the previous 
question passed in the negative. This was also 
the fate of another motion made by the earl 
of E—t for an address, entreating his majesty 
would submit to the inspection of the house 
all the proposals of peace that had been made 
by the French king since the year which pre¬ 
ceded the last rebellion, to that in which the 
definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. This they proposed as a previous step 
to the parliament’s forming any opinion coir- 
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cerning the utility or necessity of the peace 
which had been established. Violent debates 
ensued, in which the opposition was as much 
excelled in oratory as out-numbered in votes. 
Such were the material transactions of this 
session, which s in the month of June was 
closed as usual with a speech from the throne; 
in which his majesty signified his hope, that 
the.parliament, at their next meeting 1 , would 
be able to perfect what they had now begun 
for advancing the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom. He likewise expressed his satis* 
faction at seeing public credit flourish at the 
end of an expensive war; and recommended 
unanimity, as the surest bulwark of national 
security. 

While the ministry, on some occasions, ex¬ 
hibited all the external signs of moderation 
and good humour; they, on others, manifested 
a spirit of jealousy and resentment, which 
seejgs to have been childish and illiberal. Two 
or three young riotous students at Oxford, 
trained up in prejudice, and heated with intem¬ 
perance, utteied some expressions over their 
cups, implying their attachment to the family of 
the pretender. The report of this indiscretion 
wa9 industriously circulated by certain worthless 
individuals, who, having no reliance on their 
own intrinsic merit, hoped to distinguish them¬ 
selves as the tools of party, and to obtain favour 
with the ministry by acting as volunteers in 
the infamous practice of information. Though 
neither the rank, age, nor connexions of the de¬ 
linquents were such as ought to have attracted 
the notice of the public, the vice-chancellor, 
beads of houses and proctors of the university, 
knowing the iuvidious scrutiny to which their 
conduct was subjected, thought proper to 
publish a declaration, signifying their abhor¬ 
rence of all seditious practices, their deter¬ 
mined resolution to punish all offenders to the 
utmost severity and rigour of the statutes ; and 
containing peremptory orders for Hie regula¬ 
tion of the university. Notwithstanding these 
wise and salutary precautions, the three boys, 
who in the beat of their intoxication, had 
drunk the pretender s health, were taken into 
custody by a messenger of state; and, two of 
them being tried in the court of king's bendh, 
and found guilty, were sentenced to wqjk 
through the courts of Westminster, with a 
specification of their crime fixed to their {ore- 
heads ; to pay a fine of five nobles each; to 
be imprisoned for two years, and find security 
for their good behaviour for the term of seven 
years after their enlargement. Many people 
thought they saw the proceedings of the star- 
chamber revived in the severity of this punish¬ 
ment. The administration, not yet satisfied 
with the vengeance which had been taken on 
these three striplings, seemed determined to 
stigmatize the university to which they be¬ 
longed. The cry of jacobitism was loudly 


trumpeted against the whole community. The 
address of the university, congratulating his 
majesty on the establishment of the peace was 
rejected with disdain, and an attempt was 
made to subject their statutes to the inspec¬ 
tion of the king's council; but this rule, being 
argued in the court of kings-bench, was dis¬ 
missed, in consequence of the opinions given 
by the judges. Finally, the same tribunal 
granted an information against Dr. Purnel, 
the vice-chancellor, for his behaviour in the 
case of the rioters above-mentioned; but this 
was countermanded in the sequel, his conduct 
appearing unexceptionable upon a more cool 
and impartial enquiry. 

ELECTION OF A CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

In proportion as Oxford declined, her sister 
university rose in the favour of the ^adminis¬ 
tration, which she at this period cultivated by 
an extraordinary mark of compliance and at¬ 
tachment. The dignity of chaucellor of the 
university being vacated by the death of the 
duke of Superset, the nation in general seemed 
to think it would naturally devolve upon the 
prince of Wales, as a compliment At all times 
due to that rank; but mure especially to the 
then heir-apparent, who had eminently distin¬ 
guished himself by the virtues of a patriot 
am^a prince. He had even pleased himself 
witthe hope ofrrereiving this mark of at¬ 
tachment from a seminary for which he enter¬ 
tained a particular regard. But the ruling 
members,feeing no immediate prospect of ad¬ 
vantage iiSglSrifying even a prince, who^waa 
at variance with the ministry, ^isely turned 
their eyes upon the illustrious character of the 
duke of Newcastle, whom they elected without 
opposition, and installed with great magnifi¬ 
cence ; learning, poetry, and eloquence, joining 
their efforts in celebrating the shining virtues 
and extraordinary talents of their new patron. 

Although opposition lay gasping at the feet 
of power in the house of commons, the people 
of England did not yet’implicitly approve all 
the measures of the administration ; and the 
dregs of faction, still agitated by an internal 
ferment, threw up some ineffectual hubbies 
in different parts of the kingdom. Some of 
those wbO’Hiade no secret of their disaffection 
to the reigning family determined to manifest 
their resentment and contempt of certaiu 
noblemen, and others, who were said to have 
abandoned their ejicient principles, and to have 
sacrificed their consciences to their interest* 
Many individuals, animated by the fumes of 
inebriatiop, now loudly extolled that cause 
which they durst not avow when it required 
their open approbation and assistance; and, 
though they industriously avoided exposing 
their lives and fortunes to the chance of war in 
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promoting their favourite' interest when there 
was a possibility of success, they betrayed no 
apprehension in celebrating the jpemqiy of 
its last effort, amidst the tumult of a riot, and 
the clamours of intemperance. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Litchfield the sportsmen of the 
party appeared in the Highland taste of va¬ 
riegated drapery; and their zeal descending 
to a very extraordinary exhibition of practical 
ridicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed in 
plaid, a fox, dressed iu a red uniform. Even 
the females at tlieir assembly, and the gentle- 
4 men at the yadfes, affected to wear the ohec- 
quered stuff by which the prince pretender 
and his followers had been distinguished. Di¬ 
vers noblemen oil the course were insulted as 
apostates; and one personage, of high rank, 
is Staid to have undergone a very disagreeable 
flagellation. 

* 

SCHEME FOR A NEW SETTLEMENT. 

A§ the public generally suffers at the end 
of a war, by the sudden dismission of a great 
number of soldiers and seamen, who having 
contracted a habit of idleness, qpd finding 
themselves without employment and the 
means qf subsistence, engage in desperate 
courses, and prey upon the community, it 
was judged expedient to provide an opeuing, 
through* which these unquiet spirits might 
exhale without damage to the commonwealth. 
The most natural was tha* of encouraging 
them to become members of a new colony in 
North America, which, by being properly re¬ 
gulated, supported, and improvedv,might be 
the .source of great advantages \o*lts mother 
country. # ISjspjy disputes had arisen between 
the subjects of England and France, con¬ 
cerning the limits of Nova-Scotia, which no 
treaty had as yet properly ascertained. A fort 
bad been raised, and a small garrison main¬ 
tained, by the king of Great Britain, at a part 
of this very country, called Annapolis-Royal, 
to overawe the French neutrals scttlecjjii the 
neighbourhood; but this did not answer-the 
purpose for which it was intended. Upon 
every rupture or dispute between the two 
crowns, these planters, forgetting their neu¬ 
trality, intrigfied with the Indians, communi* 
cated intelligence to their own countrymen, 
settled at t St. Johu’s and Cape Breton, and did 
all the ill offices their hatred could suggest 
against the .colonies and subjects of Great 
Britain. A scheme was now formed for making 
a new establishment on the*same peninmla, 
which should further confirm and extend the 
property and dominion of the crown of Gi^at 
Britain in that large tract of couujryj clear 
the uncultivated grounds, constitute toqimu- 
iiitiys, diffuse the benefits of population and 
agriculture, and improve the fishery of that 
coast, which might be rendered a new source 


of wealth and commerce to Old England. 
The particulars of the plan being duly con 
sidefed, it was laid before his majesty, who 
approved of the design, and referred the exe¬ 
cution of it to the board of trade and planta¬ 
tions, over which the earl^of Halifax presided. 
This nobleman, endued by nature with an ex¬ 
cellent capacity, which had been diligently 
and judiciously cultivated, animated with libe¬ 
ral sentiments, and fired with an eager spirit 
of patriotism, adopted the plan with the most 
generous ardour, and cherished the infant co¬ 
lony with paternal affection. The commis¬ 
sioners for trade and plantations immediately 
advertised, under the sanction of his majesty's 
authority, that proper encouragement would 
be given to such of the officers and private 
men, lately, dismissed from the land and sea 
service, as were willing to settle with or with¬ 
out families, in the province of Nova-Scotia: 
that the fee-simple, or perpetual property of 
fifty acres of laud should be granted to every 
private soldier or seaman, free from the pay¬ 
ment of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term 
of ten years; at the expiratiou of which no 
person should pay more than one shilliug per 
annum for every fifty acres so granted: that, 
over and above these fifty, each person should 
receive a grant of ten acres for every indivi¬ 
dual, including women and children, of which 
his family should consist: that further grants 
should be inaile to them as the number should 
increase, and iu proportion as they should 
manifest their abilities in "agriculture: that 
every officer, under the,rank of ensign in the 
land service, or lieutenant in the navy, should 
be gratified with fou&core acres on the same 
conditions: that.two hundred acres should be 
bestowed upon ensigns, three* hundred upon 
lieutenants, four hundred upon captains, and 
six hundred on every officer above that de¬ 
gree, with proportionable considerations for the 
number add increase of every family: that the 
lands should be parcelled out as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the arrival of the colonists, and a 
civil government establislied; by virtue of 
which they should enjoy all the liberties and 
privileges of British subjects, with proper se¬ 
curity and protection: that the settlers, with 
tligjr families, should be conveyed to Nova 
Scotia, and maintained for twelve months after 
theiqarrital at the expense of the government; 
which should also supply them with arms and 
ammunition, as fitr as should be judged neces¬ 
sary for their defence, with proper materials 
and utensils for clearing aud cultivating their 
lauds, erecting'* habitations, exercisiug the 
fishery, and su^h other purposes as should be 
judged necessary for their support. 

TOWN QP HALIFAX FOUNDED. 

The scheme was so feasible, and the eucou- 
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ragement so inviting, that in a little time about 
four thousand adventurers, with their families, 
were entered, according tq »the directions of 
the board of trade, who in the beginning of 
May set sail from England, under the com¬ 
mand of colonel Cornwallis, whom the king 
had appointed their governor, and towards the 
latter end of June arrived at the place of their 
destination, which was the hrtrbour of Chebuc- 
tou, on the sea-coast of the peninsula, about 
midway between -Cape Canecau and Cape 
Sable. It is one of the most secure and com¬ 
modious havens in the whole world, and well 
situated for the fishery; yet the climate is 
cold, the soil barren, and the whole country 
covered with woods of birch, fir, pine, and 
some oak, unfit for the purposes of timber; 
but at the same time extremely difficult to re¬ 
move and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no 
sooner arrived in this harbour than he was 
joii*(*l by two regiments of infantry from Cape 
Bn ton, and a company of rangers from An¬ 
napolis. Then he pitched upon a spot for the 
settlement, and employee! his people in clear¬ 
ing the ground for laying the foundations of 
a town; hut some inconveniences being dis¬ 
covered in this Situation, he chose another to 
the northward, hard hv the harbour, on an 
easy ascent, commanding a prospect of the 
whole peninsula, and well supplied with ri- , 
vulets of fresh and wholesome water. Here 
he began to build a town on a regular plan, 
to which he gave the name of Halifax, in 
honour of the nobleman who had the great¬ 
est share in/minding the colony; and before 
the approach of winter above three hundred 
comfortable wooden houses were bnilU the 
whole surrounded by a strong pallisada. This 
colony, however, has by no means answered 
the sanguine expectations of the projectors; 
for notwithstanding the ardour with which 
the interests of it were promoted by* its noble 
patron, and the repeated indulgence it has 
reaped from the bounty of the legislature, the 
inhabitants have made little or no progress in 
agriculture: the fishery is altogether neglected, 
and the settlement entirely subsists on the 
sums expended by the individuals of tlfe arijiy 
and navy, whose duty obliges them to reside 
in this part of North America. • 

FRENCH ATTEMPTS “TO SETTLE fHE 
ISLAND ,OD TOBAGO. 

♦ 

Tiie establishment of such a powerful colony 
in Nova-Scot in, could not fail giving umbrage 
to the Fiench in that neighbourhood, who, 
though they did not think proper to pro¬ 
mulgate their jealousy and difcgust, nevertheless 
employed their emissaries clandestinely in sti¬ 
mulating anJ exciting the Indians to harass 
the colonists with hostilities, in such a mauner 
' as should effectually hinder them from ex¬ 


tending their plantations, and perhaps induce 
them to abandon the settlement. Nor was thi% 
the only part of America in which the French 
court countenanced such perfidious practices. 
More than ever convinced of the impottance 
of a considerable naVy, and an extensive plan¬ 
tation trade, they not only exerted uncom¬ 
mon industry in re-establishing their marine, 
which had suffered so severely during the war; 
but they resolved, if possible, to extend their 
plantations, in the West-Indies, by settling the 
neutral islands, which we have already men-, 
tinned. In the beginning of the year the go¬ 
vernor of Barbadoes, having received intelli¬ 
gence that the French had begun to settle the 
island of Tobago, sent captain Tyrrel thither 
in a frigate, to learn the particulars. That 
officer found abo\e three hundred tnen al¬ 
ready landed, secured by two batteries and 
two ships of war, and in daily expectation of 
a further reinforcement from the nifirquis de 
Caylus, go\ornorof Martinique; who had pub¬ 
lished an ordouuance, authorizing the ob¬ 
jects of the French king to settle the island of 
Tobago, and promising to defend them from 
the attempts of all their enemies. This as¬ 
surance was in answer to a proclamation issued 
by Mr. Grenville, governor of Barbadoes, and 
si uck up in the different parts of the island, 
commanding all the inhabitants to remove, in 
thirty days, on pain of undergoing military 
execution. Captain Tyrrel, with a spirit that 
became a cotiimaiftler in the British navy, gave 
the French officers to understand, that his 
most Christian majesty had no right to settle 
the islaud\vl|jch was declared neutral by trea¬ 
ties ; and unit, if they would not desist? he 
should be obliged to employ forje iit driving 
them from their new settlement. Night 
coming on, and Mr. Terrel's ship falling to 
leeward, the French captiins seized that op¬ 
portunity of sailing to Martinique; and next 
day the English commander returned to Bar- 
badnes, having no power to commit hostilities. 

'I hose riflings, with a copy of the French gover¬ 
nor s ordoimance, were no sooner transmitted 
to the ministry than they despatched a courier 
to the English envoy' at Paris, with directions 
to make representations to the (court of Ver¬ 
sailles on this subject. The ministry of France, 
knowing they were in no condition to support 
the consequences of an immediate rupture, 
and understanding how much merchants, 
and people of Great Britain were alarmed and 
Incensed at their attempts to possess these 
islands, thought jftoper to disown the proceed¬ 
ings of the marquis de Caylus, and to grant 
the satisfaction that was demanded, by send, 
ing him orders to discontinue the settlement, 
and evacuate the island of Tobago. \t the 
same time, however, that the court of Ver¬ 
sailles made this sacrifice for the satisfaction ol 
England, the marquis de Puysieux, the French 
I » • 
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minister observed to the English resident, 
|hat France was undoubtedly in*possession of 
that island towards the middle of the last 
century. He ought in candour to have added, 
that although Louis XIV. made a conquest of 
this island from the Hollanders, during his 
war with that republic, it was restored to 
them by the treaty of Nimeguen; and since 
that time France could not have the least 
shadow of a claim to number it among her 
settlements. It was before this answer could 
l>e obtained from the court of Versailles that 
{lie motion, of which we have already taken 
notice, was made in the house of commons, 
relating to the subject of the neutral islands; 
a motion discouraged by the court, and de¬ 
feated by the majority. 

REJOICINGS FOR THE PEACE OF AIX- 
L A-C H A PELLE. 

Thf, peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated 
by fire-porks, illuminations, and rejoicings in 
which the English, French, and Dutch seemed 
to display a spirit of emulation, in point of 
taste and magnificence; and, in all probability, 
these three powers were sincerely pleased at 
the cessation of the war. England enjoyed a 
respite from intolerable supplies, exorbitant 
insurance,and interrupted commerce: Holland 
was delivered from the brink of a French in¬ 
vasion ; and France had obtained a breathing 
time for re-establishing her'naval power/for 
exerting that spirit of intrigue, by dint of 
which she hath olten embroiled her neigh- 
hours, and lor executing plans of ^nsensible 
encroachment^ which might prove* more ad- 
vantageex j tL *n the. progress of open hostili¬ 
ties. In the affair of Tobago the French king 
had manifested his inclination to avoid imme¬ 
diate disputes with England; and had exhibited 
another proof of the same disposition in his 
behaviour to the prince-pretender, who had 
excited such a dangerous rebellion in the island 
of Great Britain, 1 

Among those princes and powers who ex¬ 
cepted against different articles of the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the chevalier de St. George, 
foreseeing that none of the plenipotentiaries 
would receive his protest, employed his agents 
to fix it up in the public places of Aix-la-Cha¬ 
pelle ; a precaution of very little service to his 
cause, which the states of Christendom 
seemed now to have abandoned. * So little was 
the interest of his family considered in tlii - ne¬ 
gotiation, that the contracting powers agreed, 
without reserve, to a literal insertion of ^ie 
fifth article of the quadruple alliance; by 
which it was stipulated, that neither the pre¬ 
tender por any of his descendants should be 
allowed to reside within the territories be¬ 
longing to any of the subscribing parties. At 
the same tiinethe plenipotentiaries of France 


promised to those of Great Britain, that prince 
Charles-Edward should be immediately obliged 
to quit the dominions of his most Christian 
majesty. Notice of this agreement was ac¬ 
cordingly given by the court of Versailles to 
the young adventurer; and as he had declared 
he would never return to Italy, Moils, de 
Courtcille, the French envoy to the cantons of 
Switzerland, was "directed by his sovereign to 
demand sin asylum for prince Edward in the 
city of Fribourg. The regency having com¬ 
plied in this particular with the earnest request 
of his most Christian majesty, Kir. Burnaby, 
the British minister to the Helvetic body, took 
the alarm, and presented the magistracy of 
Fribourg with a remonstrance, couched in 
such terms as gave offence to that regency, 
and drew upon him a severe answer. In vain 
had the French king exerted his influence in 
procuring this retreat for the young pretender, 
who, being pressed with repeated message* to 
withdraw, persisted inrefusing to quit the 
place, to which he had been so cordially invited 
by liis cousin the king of France; and where 
he said that monarch had solemnly promised, 
on the word of a king, that he would never 
forsake him in his distress, noY abandon the 
interests of his family. Louis was not a little 
perplexed at this obstinacy of prince Kdwaid, 
which was the more vexatious, as that youth 
appeared to he the darling of the Parisians; 
who not only admired him for his own accom¬ 
plishments, and pitied him lor 1m sufferings, 
but also revered him, as a young hero lineally 
descended from tlicir renowned Henry the 
Fourth. At length, the two English noblemen 
arriving at Paris, as hostages for the perform¬ 
ance of flic treaty, and seeing him appear at 
all public places of diversion, complained of 
this circumstance, as ail insult to their sove¬ 
reign, and an infringement of the treaty so 
lately concluded. The French king, after 
some hesitation between punctilio and conve¬ 
nience, resolved to employ violence upon the 
person of this troublesome stranger, since 
milder remonstrances had not been able to 
influence his conduct; but this resolution was 
not,, taken till the return of a courier whom he 
despatched to the chevalier de St. George; who, 
being thus informed of his son’s deportment, 
wrote a lejter to him, laying strong injunctions 
upon 1 him, to yield to the necessity of the 
times, ;md acquiesce w»ith t a good grace in the 
stipulations which his cousin of France had 
found it necessary to subscribe, for the interest 
of his realm. Edward, far from complying 
with this advice and injunction, signified hia 
resolution to remain in Paris; and even de¬ 
clared, that he-would pistol any man who 
should presume to lay violent hands on his 
person. In consequence of this bold declara¬ 
tion, an extraordinary council was held at 
Versailles, when it was determined to arrest 
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him without further delay, and the whole plan 
of this enterprise was finally adjusted. That 
same evening* the prince entering the narrow 
lane that leads to the opera, the barrier was 
immediately shut, and the sergeant of the 
guard called “To arms;” on which monsieur 
de Vaudrcuil, exempt of the French guards, 
advancing to Edward, 4f Prince, (said he,) I 
arrest you in the king's name, by virtue of this 
order.” At that instant the youth was sur¬ 
rounded by four grenadiers, in order to prevent 
any mischief he might have done with a ease 
of pocket-pistols which he always carried al/out 
him; and a guard was placed at all the ave¬ 
nues and doors of the opera-house, lost any 
tumult should have ensued among the popu¬ 
lace. These precautions being taken, Vau- 
dreuil, with an escort, conducted the prisoner 
through the garden of the palaiftroyal to a 
house where the duke de Kiron waited with a 
roach and six to convey him to the castle of 
Vincennes, whither he was immediately ac¬ 
companied by a detachment from the regiment 
of French guards, under the command of that 
nobleman. He had not remained above three 
days in his confinement when he gave the 
French ministry to understand, that lie would 
conform himself to the king’s intentions; and 
was immediately enlarged, upon giving his 
word ami honour that he would, without delay, 
retire from the dominions of France. Accord¬ 
ingly, he set out in four days from Fontain- 
bledu, attended by three officers, who con¬ 
ducted him as far as Pont-Bauvosin on the 
frontiers, where they took tlieir leave of him, 
and returned to Versailles. He proceeded for 
some time in the road to Chamberri; bur soon 
returned into the French dominions, aiftl, pass¬ 
ing through Dauphin^, repaired to Avignon, 
where he was received with extraordinary ho¬ 
nours by the pope's legate. In the mean time, 
his arrest excited great murmuring.*at Paris; 
the inhabitants blaming, without scruple, 
their king’s conduct in this instance, as a 
scandalous breach of hospitality, as well as a 
mean proof of condescension to the king of 
England; and many severe pasquinade^ relat¬ 
ing to this transaction, were fixed up in tile 
most public places of that metropolis. 

APPEARANCE op a RUPTURE Iferw*™ 
RUSSIA and SWEDEN. 

• 

Although peace was now re-established 
among the principal powers of the continent, 
yet another storm seemed ready to burst upon 
the northern parts of Europe, in a fresh rup¬ 
ture between Russia and Sweden. Whether 
the czarina had actually obtained information 
that the French factiou meditated some revo¬ 
lution of government at Stockholm, or she 
wanted a pretence for annexing Finland to her 
empire; certain it is, she affected to appre¬ 


hend that the prince-successor of Sweden waited 
only for the decease of the reigning king, who 
was very old and infirm, to change the form 
of government, and resume that absolute au¬ 
thority which some of the monarchs, bis pre¬ 
decessors, had enjoyed. She seemed to think 
that a prince thus vested with arbitrary power, 
and guided by the councils of France and 
Prussia, with which Sweden bad lately en¬ 
gaged in close alliance, might become a vrry 
troublesome and dangerous neighbour to her 
in the Baltic: she, therefore* recruited her* 
armies, repaired her fortifications, filled her 
magazines, ordered a strong body of troops to 
advance towards the frontiers of Finland, and 
declared in plain terms to the court of Stock¬ 
holm, that if any step should be taken to alter 
the government, which she had bound herself 
by treaty to maintain, her troops should enter 
the territory of Sweden, and she would act up 
to the spirit of her engagements. ThC Swedish 
ministry, alarmed at these peremptory pro- 
ceedmgs, had recourse to their allies; and, in 
the mean time, made repeated declarations to 
the court of Petersburg!!, that there was no 
design to make the least innovation in the 
nature of their established government; but 
little or no regard being paid to these repre¬ 
sentations, they began to put the kingdom in 
a posture of defence; and the old king gave 
the czarina to understand, that if, notwith¬ 
standing the sati^artion ho had offered, her 
forces should pas9 the frontiers of Finland, he 
would consider their inarch as an hostile in¬ 
vasion, and employ the means which God hail 
put in hisfypwer for the defence of his domi¬ 
nions. « ~ 

INTERPOSITION OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 

Tins declaration, in all probability, did not 
produce such effect as the interposition of bis 
Prussian majesty, the most enterprising prince 
of his tunc, at the head of one hundred and 
forty thousand of the best troops that Germany 
ever trained. Perhaps he was not sorry that 
the empress of Muscovy furnished him with 
a plausible pretence for maintaining such a 
formidable army, after the peace of Europe 
hail been ascertained by a formal treaty, and 
all the surrounding states had diminished the 
number of their forces. He nows wrote a letter 
to his uncle tfie king of Great Britain, com¬ 
plaining of the insults and menaces which had 
been offered by the czarina to Sweden ; de¬ 
claring, that he was bound by a defensive 
alliance, to which France had acceded, to de¬ 
fend the government at present established in 
Sweden; and that he would not sit still, 
and tamely see that kingdom attacked by 
any power whatsoever, without acting up to 
his engagements: he therefore entreated his 
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Britannic majesty to interpose his good offices, 
iri conjunction with France and him, to com¬ 
promise the disputes which threatened to em¬ 
broil the northern parts of Europe. By this 
time the Russian army* had approached the 
frontiers of Fiuland: the Swedes had assembled 
their troops, replenished their magazines, and 
repaired the marine; and the king of Denmark, 
jealous of the czarina’s designs with regard to 
the 'dutchy of Sleswick, which was contested 
with him by the prince-successor of Russia, kept 
his army and navy on the most respectable foot¬ 
ing. At this critical juncture the courts of 
London, Versailles, and Berlin co-operated so 
effectually by remonstrances and declarations 
at Petersburg!) and Stockholm, that the em¬ 
press of Russia thought proper to own herself 
satisfied, and all those clou Is of trouble were 
immediately dispersed. Yet, in all probability, 
her real aim was disappointed; and, however 
she migty dissemble her sentiments, she never 
heartily forgave the king of Prussia for the 
share (jie had in this transaction. That mo¬ 
narch, without relaxing in his attention to the 
support of a very formidable military power, 
exerted very extraordinary endeavours in cul¬ 
tivating the civil interests of his country. He 
reformed the laws of Braudenhurgh, and res¬ 
cued the administration of justice from the 
frauds of chicanery. He encouraged the arts 
of agriculture and manufacture; and even laid 
the foundation of naval commerce, by estab¬ 
lishing an East-India company in the port of 
Embdeit. 

Nor did the French ministry neglect any 
measure that might contribute^toAvpair the 
damgge which the kingdom had Sustained iu 
thttrcouppc*** the war. One half of the army 
was disbanded; the severe imposition of the 
tenth penny was suspended by the king’s edict: 
a scheme of economy was proposed, with re¬ 
spect to the finances; and the utmost diligence 
used in procuring materials, as well as work¬ 
men, for ship-building, that the navy of France 
might speedily retrieve its former impmtance. 
In the midst of these truly patriotic schemes, 
the court of Versailles betrayed a littleness of 
genius, and spirit of tyranny, joined to fana¬ 
ticism, in quarrelling with their parliament 
about superstitious forms of religion. The sa¬ 
craments had been denied to a certain person 
on his death-bed, because he refused to sub¬ 
scribe to the bull Unigenitus. Ttie nephew 
of the defunct preferred a complaint to the 
parliament, whose province it was to tak * cug-‘ 
nizance of the affair; a deputation of that 
body attended the king with the report ohthe 
resolutions; and his majesty commanded them 
to suspend all proceedings relating to a matter 
of such consequence, concerning which he 
would take an opportunity of signifying his 
royal pleasure. This interposition was the 
source of disputes between the crown and par¬ 


liament, which had like to have filled the 
whole kingdom with intestiue troubles. 

CONDUCT OF DIFFERENT EUROPEAN 
POWERS. 

At Vienna the empress-queen was not more 
solicitous in promoting the trade and internal 
manufactures of her dominions, by sumptuary 
regulations, necessary restrictions on foreign 
superfluities, by opening her ports in the Adri¬ 
atic, and giving proper encouragement to com¬ 
merce, than she was careful ami provident in 
reforming the economy of her finances, main¬ 
taining a respectable body of forces, and 
guarding, by defensive alliances, against the 
enterprises of his Prussian majesty, on whose 
military power she looked with jealousy and 
distrust. In Holland, all the authority and 
influence oAhe sladtholdcr were scatcely suffi¬ 
cient to allay the ferments excited amongst he 
people, by the provisional taxation which had 
succeeded the abolition of the pachters, and 
was indeed very grievous to the subject. As 
this was no more than a temporary expedient, 
the prince of Orange proposed a more equit¬ 
able plan, which was approvcll by the states, 
and established with great difficulty. In Italy 
the system of politics sectncd to change its 
complexion. The king of Sardinia effected a 
match between one of the infantas of Spain 
and the prince of Piedmont; and whether irri¬ 
tated by the conduct of the Austrians in the 
last war, or apprehensive of such a powerful 
neighbour in the Milanese, lie engaged witli 
the kings of France and Spain in a defensive 
alliance, comprehending the king of tfie Two 
Sicilies* the republic of Genoa, and the dukes 
of Modena and Parma. His most catholic 
majesty, sincerely disposed to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and encourage every measure 
that coulcj contribute to the advantage of his 
couutiy, was no sooner released from the em¬ 
barrassments of war, than he began to execute 
plans of internal economy; to reduce unneces¬ 
sary pensions, discharge the debts contracted 
in the war, replenish his arsenals, augment his 
navy, promote manufactures, and encourage 
an active commerce by sea, the benefits of 
wir.:ch the kingdom of Spain had not known 
since the first discovery and conquest of the 
West-Indies. 

« 

INSOLENCE or the BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

The preparations for refitting and increasing 
the navy of Spain were carried on with such 
extraordinary vigour, that other nations be¬ 
lieved an expedition was intended against the 
corsairs of Algiers, who had for some time 
grievously infested the trade and coasts of 
the Mediterranean. The existence of this 
and other predatory republics, which entirely 
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subsist upon piracy and rapine, petty states or 
barbarous ruffians, maintained, as it were, u\ 
the midst of powerful nations, which they in¬ 
sult with impunity, and of which they even 
exact an annual contribution, is a flagrant 
reproach upon Christendom; a reproach the 
greater, as it is founded upon a low, selfish, 
illiberal maxim of policy. All the powers that 
border on the Mediterraneay, except France 
and Tuscany, are at perpetual war with the 
Moors of Barbary, and for that reason obliged 
to employ foreign ships for the transportation 
of their merchandise. This employment na¬ 
turally devolves to those nations whose vessels 
are in no danger from the depredations o7 
the barbarians; namely, the sifhjects of the 
maritime powers, who, for this puny advan¬ 
tage, not only tolerate the piratical stales of 
Barbary, but even supply them with aims 
and ammunition, solicit their passes, and pur¬ 
chase their forbearance with annual presents, 
whicli arc, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: 
whereas, by one vigoious exertion of their 
power, they might destroy all their ships, lay 
their towns in ashes, and totally extirpate 
those penurious broods of desperate banditti. 
Even all the condescension of those who dis¬ 
grace themselves with the title of allies to 
these miscreants is not always sufficient to re¬ 
strain them from acts of cruelty and rapine. 
At this very period four cruisers from Algiers 
made a capture of an English packet-ho.it. in 
her vo> age from Lisbon, and conveyed her to 
their city, where she was plundered of money 
and efleets to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds, and afterwards dismissed, 
in consequence of this outrage, commodore 
Keppel was sent wiih seven ships of wftr to 
demand satisfaction, as well as to comdmmiv 
certain differences which had ari-ei* on account 
of an ears claimed of the English by the dey 
of Algiers. The Mussulman frankly owned)* 
that t he money having been divid&l among 
the captors could not possibly be refunded. 
The commodore returned to Gibraltar; and, 
in the sequel, an Algerine ambassador arrived 
in London, with some presents of wild beasts 
for his Britannic majesty. This transaction 
was succeeded by another injurious affront of¬ 
fered by the governor or alcavde of Tetuan 
to Mr. Latton, an English ambassador, sent 
thither to redeem the British subjects, {vho 
had been many years enslaved in the dominions 
of the king of Morocco,* A revolution having 
lately happened in this empire, Muley Abdal¬ 
lah, the reigning ruffian, insisted upon the 
ambassador's paying a pretended balance for 
the ransom of the captives, as well as deposit¬ 
ing a considerable sum, which had already been 
paid to a deceased bashaw; alleging, that a9 
he (the emperor) received no part of it, the 
payment was illegal. Mr. Latton refusing to 
comply with this arbitrary demand, his house 


was surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, 
who violently dragged his secretary from bis 
presence, and threw him into a dismal subter¬ 
ranean dungeon, where lie continued twenty 
days. The English slaves, to the number of 
twenty-seven, were condemned to the same 
fate: the ambassador himself was degraded 
from his character, deprived of his allowance, 
and sequestered from all communication. All 
the letters directed to him were intercepted, 
and interpreted to the alcayde: two negro 
porters were intrusted with the keys of all his 
apartments, and a couple of sddiers posted at 
his chamber-door; nay, this Moorish governor 
threatened to load him with irons, and vio¬ 
lently seized part of the presents designed by 
his Britannic majesty for the emperor. At 
length, finding that neither Mr. Latton nor 
the governor of Gibraltar, to whom he had 
written, would deposit the money, without 
fresh instructions from the court of London, 
the barbarian thought proper to rel?& in his 
severity: the prisoners were enlarged, the re¬ 
strictions removed from the person of the am¬ 
bassador, and, after all these indignities offered 
to the honour of the British nation, the balance 
was paid, and the affair quietly adjusted. 

DISTURBANCES IN ENGLAND. 

Britain, in the mean while, was altogether 
barren of events which might deserve a place 
in a^jreneral histogy. Commerce and manu¬ 
facture flourished again, to such a degree of 
increase as had never been known in the 
island; hut this advantage was attended with 
an irresistitj^tide of luxury and excess, which 
flowed through all degrees of the people, break¬ 
ing down all the mounds of civil polity, and 
opening a way for license and immorality. The 
highways were infested with rapine and as¬ 
sassination; the cities teemed with the brutal 
votaries of lewdncss, intemperance, and profli¬ 
gacy. The whole land was overspread with a 
succession of tumult, riot, and insurrection, 
excited in different parts of the kingdom by 
the erection of new turnpikes, which the legis¬ 
lature judged necessary for the convenience of 
inland carriage. In order to quell these dis¬ 
turbances, recourse was bad to the military 
]K>wer; several individuals were slain, and 
some were .executed as examples. 

• 

SESSION OPENED. 

• 

In the month gf November the session of 
parliament was opened with a speech from the 
throne, in which his majesty expressed a par¬ 
ticular pleasure in meeting them at a time 
when the perfect rc-estahlishment of a general 
peace had restored to his people the blessings 
of quiet and tranquillity. * He said, the good 
effects of these already appeared to the flou- 
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rishing condition of national commerce, and 
in the rise of public credit, which were the 
foundations of strength and prosperity to these 
kingdoms. He declared, that, during the 
summer, he had used every opportunity of 
cementing and securing the peace; that it was 
his firm resolution to do every thing in hi* 
power for the preservation of it, and religiously 
adhere to the engagements into which he had 
entered. Finally, he took notice of the good 
disposition he had found in the other contract¬ 
ing parties to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc to 
ccherish the puUic tranquillity of Europe; and 
he earnestly recommended to the two houses 
the maintenance of a strong naval power, as 
the bulwark of national security. 

When the motion was made for an address 
of thanks in the house of commons, the first 
paragraph of his majesty*s speech furnished 
the opposition with a handle to declaim against 
the late treaty. Sir John Ilynde Cotton ob¬ 
served, that the peace could not he properly 
styled complete, as nothing had been stipulated 
with tespect to the article of u no search 
alluding to the interruption our commerce 
had sustained from the Spaniards in the 
West-Indies: a stipulation, without which 
both houses of parliament had formerly voted 
that there should he no peace with that king¬ 
dom.1749. In the present conjuncture of 

affairs, such an objection savoured rather of 
party than of patriotism; and indeed sir .John 
declared, that the remarks he made ifyon 
the occasion were rather in discharge of the 
duty he owed to his country, than in hope of 
seeing his sentiments espoused by the ma¬ 
jority. Some sharp altercation jjas used in 
the debate which arose oil this subject; and 
irillny POffteffr invectives' were levelled at those 
who negotiated, as well as at those who ap¬ 
proved and confirmed the treaty. But Mr. Pel¬ 
ham, who sustained the whole weight of the 
debate on the side of administration, answered 
every objection with equal candour and ability; 
and if he failed in proving that the terms of 
peace were as favourable as could be expected, 
considering the unfortunate events of the war, 
and the situation of the contending powers; 
he at least demonstrated, that it would he the 
interest of the kingdom to acquicsoc for the 
present in the treaty which had been con¬ 
cluded, and endeavour to remedy, its imper¬ 
fections by subsequent conventions* amicably 
opened among those powers between whom 
any cause of dispute remained* With respec^ 
to the vote of both houses, mentioned by sir 
John Hinde Cotton, he declared that lie had 
never approved of that step, when it was first 
taken; or, if he had, times and circumstances, 
which could not be foreseen, would have justi¬ 
fied his deviating from it in the re-establish- 
ment of peace. He reminded them, that a 
parliament of Great Britain had once voted 


no peace while any part of the West-Indies 
should remain in possession of the Spanish 
king;” yet a train of incidents, which they 
could not possibly foresee, afterwards rendered 
it expedient to adopt a peace, without insist¬ 
ing upon the accomplishment of that con¬ 
dition. In a word, we must own, that, in 
the majority of debates excited in the course 
of this session, the ministry derived their tri¬ 
umphs from the force of reason, as well as 
from the weight of influence. We shall al¬ 
ways, however, except the efforts that were 
made for reducing the numbenof land-forces 
to fifteen thousand, and maintaining a greater 
number of seamen than the ministry proposed. 
On these constitutional points the earl of Eg- 
mont, and the other chiefs of the opposition, 
expatiated with all the energy of eloquence; 
which, however, was frustrated by the power 
of superior numbers. Ten thousand seamen 
were voted for the service .of the enduing year, 
notwithstanding his majesty’s injunction to 
maintain a considerable navy; and the num¬ 
ber of laud-forces was continued at eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. The 
sums granted for making good his majesty’s 
engagements with the elcctoriiof Bavaria and 
Mentz, and the duke of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttle, amounted to fifty-three thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling. The 
services done by the colonies in North-Ame- 
rica, during the war, were gratified with the 
sum of one hundred twenty-two thousand two 
hundred forty-six pounds. The expense in¬ 
curred by the new colony of Nova Scotia ex¬ 
ceeded seveuty-six thousand pounds. A small 
sum was voted for the improvement of Georgia; 
aiul tvn thousand pounds were granted toward* 
the support of the British forts and settlements 
on the coast of Africa. The sum total granted 
in this session arose to four millions one hun¬ 
dred lorty-one thousand six hundred sixty-one 
pounds, ifine shillings and eleven pence half¬ 
penny, to be raised by the land-tax, at three 
shillings in the pound; thlk malt, and other 
duties, the surplus of divers impositions re¬ 
maining in the bank and exchequer; one mil¬ 
lion by^annuities, at three per cent, charged 
on the sinking fund, until redeemed by parlia¬ 
ment; and nine hundred thousand pounds out 
ofthe excess or overplus of monies denominated 
the finking fund. 

SCHEME for REDUCING thb INTEREST 
or the NATIONAL DEBT. 

But the capital measure which distinguished 
this session of parliament was the reduction 
of the interest on the public funds; a scheme 
which was planned and executed by the 
minister, without any national disturbance 01 
disquiet, to the astonishment of all Europe; 
the different nations of which could not com* 
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prehend how it would be possible for the go- 1 
vernment, at the close of a long expensive 
war, which had so considerably drained the 
countfy, and augmented the enormous burden 
of national debt, to find money for paying off 
such of the public creditors as might choose 
to receive the principal, rather than submit to 
a reduction of the interest. It was not very 
much for the honour of the opposition, that 
some of its leading members endeavoured to 
impede this great machine of civil economy, 
by taking opportunities of affirming in parlia¬ 
ment, in opposition to his majesty’s speech, 
that the nation, far from being in a flourishing 
condition, was almost entirely exhausted; that 
commerce drooped and declined; that public 
credit stood tortciing on the brink of ruin; 
and that all the treaties lately concluded 
among the different powers of Europe were, 
in effect, disadvantageous and prejudicial to 
thy interests of Great Britain. In answer to 
these assertions, *\Ir. Pelham undertook to 
prove, from the register of exports and im- 
poits, that the commerce of the kingdom was 
inoie extensive at this than at any former 
period; and that the public credit was strung 
enough to admit of an experiment, which he 
would nut pn some to hazard, except upon a 
moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, be¬ 
yond the power of accident and faction to 
shake or overturn, lie declared, that his de¬ 
sign of reducing the interest upon the funds 
was the result of the love he bme his country, 
and an opinion that it, was the duty of the 
servants of the crown to case the burdens of 
the people, lie said, he had conferred on this 
subject, with persons of the most approved 
knowledge, and undoubted experience; and 
chose to promulgate the method proposed for 
alleviating the load of the national debt, that 
the public, in knowing the particulars of the 
scheme, might have time to consider them at 
leisure, and start such objections as should 
occur to their reflection, before it might be too 
late to adopt amendments. He observed, that 
nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
vigour of public credit, and the augmentation 
of uatioual commerce, than the pric£ of stock, 
which had within three years risen loaf very 
considerable increase; and the duties on im¬ 
ports, which in nine months had added one 
million to the sinking fund, noMithstanding 
a very extraordinary sum which bad been paid 
as bounties for exported corn. He expressed 
great tenderness and regard for the interests 
of those who had advanced their money for 
the service of the government; declaring, that 
his aim was to contrive a fair, honest, and 
equitable method for lessening the national 
incumbrances, by lowering the interest, con¬ 
formable to parliamentary faith, and agree¬ 
able to the rules of eternal justice. His plan 
was accordingly communicated; canvassed, and 


approved in the house of commons, and an 
act passed for reducing the interest of the 
funds which constitute the national debt. [See 
note RR, at the end of this Vol^\ in pursuance 
of this act, for the reduction of the interest, 
the greater part of the creditors complied with 
the terms proposed, and subscribed their re¬ 
spective annuities before the end of February; 
but the three great companies at first kept 
aloof, and refused to subscribe any part of their 
capital. 

About the middle of March the commons 
ordered the proper officers t» lay before them 
an account of the sums which had been sub¬ 
scribed, and these were taken into considera¬ 
tion by a committee of the whole hou^e. It 
was then that Mr. Pelham, as chancellor of 
the exchequer, observed, that besides the debts 
due to the three great companies in their cor¬ 
porate ct parity, all the rest, carrying four per 
centum interest, had heen subscribed, except 
about eight or nine millions, the proprietors 
of which had forfeited the favour designed 
them by parliament; but as many ^jf these 
had been misled by evil counsellors, who per¬ 
haps were more intent on distressing the go¬ 
vernment, than solicitous to serve their friends; 
and as many were foreigners, residing beyond 
sea, who had not time to take proper advice, 
and give the necessary instruction; and as 
these could not possibly be distinguished from 
such as refused to subscribe from mere ob- 
sfuiacy or disaffection, it might be thought 
cruel to take the most rigorous advantage of 
the forfeiture they had incurred. With respect 
to the proprietors of the stock or capital be- 
longing*ii#thc three great companies, he as¬ 
serted, that many of them vuould willingly 
have subscribed their propertiSFtflthiff the 
time limited, but were necessarily excluded 
by the majority on the ballot; and as it was 
equally impossible to know those who were 
against the question on the ballot, be thought 
that some tenderness was due even to the 
projectors of those three companies: his 
opinion, therefore, was, that they and the un¬ 
complying annuitants should be indulged with 
further time to complete their subscription; 
but, in order to preserve the authority of par¬ 
liament, and the respect due to that august 
assembly, they ought not to be gratified with 
such advantageous terms as were allowed to 
the annuitants who at first cheerfully com 
plied with the proposals offered by the legis¬ 
lature. For these reasons he proposed, that 
although the Jerm of subscribing should be 
protracted till the thirtieth day of May, the en¬ 
couragement of three pounds ten shillings per 
centum per annum should not be continued 
to the second subscribers longer than till the 
fifth day of December, in the year one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five. The propo¬ 
sal being approved, a bill was framed for this 
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purpose, as well as for redeeming such annui¬ 
ties as should not be subscribed, which passed 
through both houses, and was enacted into a 
law, after having received an additional clause, 
empowering the East-India company, in case 
they should subscribe all their stock bearing 
an interest of four per centum, to borrow, 
with the consent of the treasury, any sums 
not exceeding four millions two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, after the several rates of interest 
before proposed to be paid by the public, and 
one million more at three per centum per 
ajinum. They ijerc also vested with a power 
to raise money by bonds, as formerly; yet so 
as the whole, including the annuities, should 
not exceed what they were by former acts em¬ 
powered to borrow. The objections to the 
execution of this project, which by many were 
deemed insurmountable, entirely vanished be¬ 
fore the fortitude, perseverance, and caution 
of the minister; who had secured, among the 
monied nwn of the nation, the promise of 
such sums as would have been sufficient to 
pay off tjie capital belonging to those creditors 
who might refuse to accept the interest thus 
reduced. The second subscription had the 
desired effect. The three great cumpauics 
acquiesced, and their example was followed by 
the other scrupulous annuitants; the national 
burden was comfortably lightened, and the 
sinking fund considerably increased, without 
producing the least perplexity or disturbance 
in the commonwealth; a circumstance thfit 
could not fail to excite the admiration afid 
envy of all Christendom. 

NEW MUTINY BILL* J 

• «. 

17ff0. TtfE^fliutiny bill for the ensuing year 
was mitigated with an esseutial alteration, 
relating to the oath of secresy imposed upon 
the members of every court-martial, who were 
now released from this reserve, if required to 
give evidence, by due course of law, in any 
court of judicature; and whereas, by the 
former mutiny bill, a general was empowered 
to order the rcvisal of any sentence by a court- 
martial as often as he pleased, and, on that j 
pretence, to keep in confinement a man who 
bad been acquitted upon a fair trial, it was 
now enacted, that no sentence pronounced by 
any court-martial, and signed by the president, 
should be more than once liable to *revisal. 
Colonel George Townshend, son of lord vis¬ 
count Townshend, who had eqdally distin¬ 
guished bimself by his civil and military accom¬ 
plishments, proposed another clause, for pre¬ 
venting any,non-commissioned officer’s being 
broke or reduced into the ranks; or any sol¬ 
dier’s being punished, but by the sentence of 
a court-martial. He gave the bouse to under¬ 
stand, that certain persons attended at the 
i)ot>r, who from the station of non-commis¬ 


sioned officers had been broke, and reduced 
into the ranks, without trial, or any cause 
assigned; and he expatiated not only upon the 
iniquity of such proceedings, but also upon 
the danger of leaving such ai hitrary power iu 
the hands of any individual officer. A warm 
delate was the consequence ot this motion, 
which, however, was overruled by the majority. 

9 

BILL FOR ENCOURAGING THE IMPORTATION 
OF IRON FROM AMERICA. 

Among other regulations made in the course 
of this session for the encouragement of the# 
British manufactures, a large duty was laid 
upon Irish sail-cloth, which being sold at an 
under price, was found to interfere with the 
same species of commodity fabricated in the 
island of Great Hiitain; and, for the further 
benefit of this last, the bounty upon the ex¬ 
portation of it, which had been deducted from 
a defective fund, was now made payable out 
of the customs. This measure, however, was 
not of such importance to the nation, as the 
act which they passed for encouraging the 
importation of pig and bar iron from the 
British colonies in North America. Every 
well-wisher to his country reflected with con¬ 
cern on the nature of the British tr-ule with 
Sweden, from which kingdom the subjects of 
his Britannic majesty imported more iron 
and steel than all the other countries in Eu¬ 
rope. For this article they paid a very great 
balance iu ready money, which the Swedes 
again expended in purchasing from the French, 
and other mercantile powers, those necessaries 
and superfluities with which they might have 
been as* cheaply furnished by Great Britain. 
In the nfean time, the English colonics in 
America were restricted by severe duties from 
making advantage of their own produce, in 
exchanging their iron for such commodities as 
they were ifnder the necessity of procuring 
from their mother country. .Such restriction 
was not only a cruel grievance upon our own 
settlements, but also attended with manifest 
prejudice to the interest of Great Britain, an¬ 
nually drained of great sums, iu favour of an 
ungrateful nation, from which no part of them 
returned; whereas the iron imported from 
Am£ftca must of necessity come in exchange 
for our,.own manufactures. The commons 
having appointed a day for taking this affair 
into consideration, careftflly examined into the 
state of the British commerce carried on with 
Sweden, as well as into the accounts of iron 
imported from the plantations of America; 
and a committee of the whole house having 
resolved, that the duties on American pig and 
bar iron should be Removed, a bill [See note SS, 
at the end of this Vol7\ was brought in for that 
purpose, containing a clause, however, to pre* 
vent his majesty’s subjects from making steel. 
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and establishing mills for slitting and rolling 
irou within the British colonies of America; 
this precaution being taken, that the colonists 
might not interfere with the manufactures of 
their mother country. 

ERECTION OF THE BRITISH HERRING 
FISHERY. 

i 

The next commercial improvement* of 
which we shall take notice, was the bill for 
the encouragement of the British white her¬ 
ring and cod fftheries. This was likewise the 
i#ult of mature deliberation, importing, that 
a bouuty of thiity shillings per ton should be 
granted, and paid out of the customs, to all 
new vessels from twenty to fouiscoic tons bur¬ 
den, which shouH be built for that purpose, 
and actually employed in the fishery: that 
a society should be incorporated, under the 
naine^of the Free British Fishery, by a chaiter, 
not exclusive, with power to raise a capital 
not exceeding five hundred thousand pounds; 
and that three pounds ten shillings per cen¬ 
tum per annum should be granted and paid 
out of the customs to the proprietors for 
fourteen years, fur so much of the capital as 
should he actually employed in the said fish¬ 
eries. Corresponding chain be is were proposed 
to be erected in remote parts of Noith Britain, 
for taking in subscriptions, and prosecuting 
the trade, under the directions of the company 
at London ; and the nation in general seemed 
eager to dispute this branch or commerce with 
tlie subjects of Holland, whom they considered 
as ungrateful interlopers. In the house of 
peers, however, the bill met with a formidable 
opposition from the earl of Wiuchdsea *and 
lord Sandys, who justly obscived, that it was 
a crude, indigested scheme, which in the exe¬ 
cution, would never answer the expectations 
of the people: that in contending with the 
Dutch, who are the patterns of unwearied in¬ 
dustry, and the most rigid economy, nothing 
could he more absurd than a joint stock com¬ 
pany, which is always clogged with extraordi¬ 
nary expense; and the resolution of fitting 
out vessels at the port of London, whore all 
sorts of materials, labour, and seamen are s<f 
much dearer than in any other part of the w 
united kingdom, exclusive of the great distance 
and dangerous voyage between the mcfroptllis 
and the Sound of IVassa in Shetland, the ren¬ 
dezvous at which all th# herring-bu.sses were to 
assemble in the beginning of the fishing season. 
They likewise took notice of the heavy duty on 
salt, used in curing the fish for sale, and the 
beef for provison to the mariners; a circum¬ 
stance of itself sufficient to discourage adven¬ 
turers from embarking in a commerce which, 
at best, yields but very slender profits to the 
trade in particular, how important soever it 
might prove to the community in general. 


These objections were answered by the duke of 
Argyle and the earl of Granville, who seemed 
to think that this branch of tiade could not be 
fairly set on foot, without such a considerable 
sum of money as no single individual would 
care to advance; that a joint stork company 
would be able to prosecute the fishery at a 
smaller expense than that which particular 
traders must necessarily incur; that the pre¬ 
sent spirit of the nation, which was eagerly 
bent upon trying the experiment, ought not 
to be balked by delay, lest it should evaporate; 
and that though the plan wa S not unexcep- * 
tionahlc, the defects of it might in the sequel 
he remedied by the legislature. In a word, 
the bill was adopted by the majoiity, with a 
small amendment in the title, which produced 
some disquiets in the lower house; hut this 
dispute was compromised, and it was enacted 
into a ldtv towards the close of the session. 
Nothing could be more agteeable to tty* public 
than the sanction of the legislature to ibis 
fiivnurite plan, which was ardently promoted, 
and patronised b}' men of the greatest emi¬ 
nence for wealth and popularity. The company 
chose for their governor the prince of Wales, 
who received this proof of their attachment and 
respect with particular marks of satisfaction: 
the president and vice-president were both 
aldermen of London; and the council was 
composed of thirty gentlemen, the majority of 
whoiy were members of pailiameut. Great 
pains jveie t.ikcn, Hud some artifice was used, 
to learn the Dutch method of curing the fi-dj. 
People crowded with their subscriptions; a 
number of *iands were employed in building 
and eqtiippinjpfhc busses or vessels used in jhe 
fishery ; and the most favourable ei*u&» 
were expected from the geueral vigour and 
alacrity which animated these prepaiations. 
But the success did not gratify the sanguine 
hopes of the projectors and adventuiers. The 
objections made in the house of lord* scmiii 
appeared to have been well founded: these 
co-operating with mismanagement 111 the di- 
reetuis, the spirit of the company began to 
flag, the natural consequences of commercial 
disappointment; and now the British fishery 
seems to languish under the neglect of the 
^legislature. 

NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 

Touching the # trade to the coast of Africa, 
petitions were renewed by the company and 
its creditors, the merchants of Bristol, Liver¬ 
pool, and Lancaster; and a remonstrance was 
presented by the planters and merchants in¬ 
terested in the British sugar settlements in 
America; but the commons adhered to their 
, former resolutions of laying open the trade, 
maintaining the forts at the public expense, 
and regulating the commerce fey a committee 
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of merchants, representing the chief trading 
towns in the kingdom, to be superintended by 
the board of trade and plantations. The bill 
was accordingly framed and presented, ami 
having proceeded through both houses without 
opposition, obtained the royal assent. Over 
and above these wise, salutary, and patriotic 
measures for the improvement of commerce, 
they encouraged the importation of raw silk 
by an act, reducing the duties formerly pay¬ 
able on that which was the growth of China 
to the same that is raised on the raw silk from 
Italy, and allowing the same drawback upon 
the exportation of the one which had been 
usually granted on the other. A second bill 
was brought in for the encouragement of the 
growth and culture of silk in Carolina and 
Georgia, where it had h<*»n lately produced 
with extraordinary success, by freeing from 
all duties that which should be imported from 
his majesty’s dominions in America; and a 
third was framed, permitting raw silk of the 
growth or produce of Persia, purchased in 
Russ ; a, to be imported into Great Britain, 
from any pm t or place belonging to the em¬ 
pire of Russia. Divers efforts were made, by 
different members in the opposition, to rectify 
certain abuses in the army and administration : 
some bills were brought in, and scveial peti¬ 
tions were left on the table; but all of them 
proved abortive, from the power and influence 
of the minister, who seemed resolved tl^it no 
benefit should flow upon Abe nation through 
any channel but bis own. Nevertheless, it 
must be acknowledged, for the honour ol bis 
memory, that there is no sessionrecord so 
pr^ductivejis this was of measuPBs advantage¬ 
ous ttf«V^^oiiuimnity. 

WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

The people, however, were not entirely sa¬ 
tisfied with the conduct of the administration, 
if we may .judge from the ferment and com¬ 
motions raised during the progress ofran elec¬ 
tion for a citizen to represent the city of West¬ 
minster in parliament. The scat which Lad 
been filled by lord Trentham, eldest son of earl 
Gower, haviug become vacant, iu consequence 
of that nobleimui's accepting a place at the 
board of admiralty, he again declared himself 
a candidate, and met with a violeift opposition. 
Those who styled themselves the Independent 
electors of Westminster beimg now incensed 
to an uncommon degree of turbulen *e by the 
interposition of ministerial influence, deter¬ 
mined to use their utmost endeavours baffle 
the designs of the court, anti at the same time 
take vengeance on the family of earl Gower, 
who had entirely abandoned the opposition, of 
which he was formerly one of the most re¬ 
spected leaders. With thi&.view they held 
consultations, agreed to resolutions, and set 


up a private gentleman, named sir George 
Vandeput, as the competitor of lord Trentham, 
declaring that they would support his preten¬ 
sions at their own expense, being the more 
encouraged to this enterprise by the counte¬ 
nance and assistance of the prince of Wales 
and his adherents. They accordingly opened 
houses of entertainment for their partisans, 
solicited votes, circulated remonstrances, and 
propagated abuse: in a word, they canvassed, 
with surprising spirit and perseverance, against 
the whole interest of St. James’s. Mobs were 
hired and processions made ou Both sides, and 
the city of Westminster was filled with tumftt 
and uproar. The mutual animosity of the 
parties seemed every day to increase during 
the election, and a great number or unqualified 
votes were presented on both sides- all the 
powers of insinuation, obloquy, and ridicule, 
were employed to vilify and depreciate both 
candidates. At length the poll being plotted, 
a majority of votes appeared in behalf of lord 
Trentham; but a scrutiny being demanded by 
the other side, the returning officer complied 
with their request. The speaker of the lower 
house had issued his warrant for a new writ ot 
election about the middle of*November; and 
towards the end of Pebruaiy Mr. Fox, secretary 
at war, standing up, and observing that no 
return had yet been made, thought proper to 
move, that the clerk of the crown, the mes¬ 
senger extraordinary attending the great seal, 
the under-sheriff of Middlesex, and the high- 
bailiff of Westminster, should attend next 
morning, and give an account of their issuing, 
delivering, and executing the writ of election. 
These being examined, and the high-bailiff 
declaring that he would proceed with all pos¬ 
sible despatch in the scrutiny ; which had been 
demanded and was begun, Mr. Speaker ex¬ 
plained to him some particular* of bis duty; 
in the jlischaige of which, he was given to 
understand he might depend upon the protec¬ 
tion of the house, should he meet with any 
obstruction which he could not otherwise sur¬ 
mount. Iiy the violence and caprice with 
which a great number of votes were contested 
on both sides, the scrutiny was protracted a 
fong time, and the return attended with some 
extraordinary consequences, which shall be 
particularized among the transactions of the 
nefit year. In the mean time, the present 
session of parliamer^ was dosed on the twelfth 
day of April, with a speech from the throne, 
commending the commons for having seized 
the very fiist opportunity of reducing the in¬ 
terest of the national debt, without the least 
infringement upon the .faith of parliament; 
and congratulating them on the flourishing 
state of the public credit, which could not 
fail to add strength and reputation to the 
government, both at home and abroad. Im 
mediately after the rising of the parliament. 
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liis majesty appointed a regency to govern the 
kingdom in his absence, and embarked for 
the continent, in order to visit his German 
dominions. 

EARTHQUAKES IN LONDON/ 

The month of January and the beginning 
of February were distinguished, the first day 
by a very remarkable Aurora Borealis, ap- 
pearing at night to the north-east, of a deep 
and dusky red colour, like the reflection of 
some great •fire, for which it was by many 
•people mistaken; and the coruscations, unlike 
those that are generally observed, did not 

in the zenith, but in a point some de¬ 
grees to the southward. February was ushered 
in by terrible peals of thunder, flashes of 
lightniug, and such a tempest of wind, hail, and 
rain, as overwhelmed with fear and consterna¬ 
tion the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chiefly 
raged. On ilie eighth day of the same month, 
between twelve and one in the afternoon, the 
people of Loudon were still more dreadfully 
alarmed by the shock of an earthquake, which 
shook all the houses with such violence, that 
the furniture nocked 011 the floors, the pewter 
and porcelain rattled on the shelves, the cham¬ 
ber-hells rang, and the whole of this crmimoi ion 
was attended with a clap or noise resembling 
that produced by the fall of some heavy piece 
of furniture. The shock extended through the 
cities of London and Westminster, and was felt 
on both sides the river Thames, from Greenwich 
to the westward of London; but not perceptible 
at a considerable distance. On the very same 
day of the next mouth, between five and six 
o’clock in the morning, the inhabitant'?of the 
metropolis were again affrighted by a second 
shock, more violent than the first, and abun¬ 
dantly more alarming, as it waked the greater 
part of the people from their repose. It was 
preceded by a succession of thick low flashes 
of lightning, and a rumbling noise, like that 
of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow pave¬ 
ment. The shock itself consisted of repeated 
vibrations, which lasted some seconds, and vio¬ 
lently shook every house from top to # bottom. 
Again the chairs rocked, the shelves clattcftul, 
the small bells rang, and in some places public 
clocks were heard to strike. Many persons 
roused by this terrible visitation, started leaked 
from their beds, and ran to their doors and 
windows in distraction 9 ; yet no life was lost, 
and no house overthrown l>y this concussion, 
though it was so dreadful as to threaten an 
immediate dissolution of the globe. The cir¬ 
cumstance, however, did not fail to make a 
deep impression upon ignorant, weak, and 
superstitious minds, which wfcre the more af¬ 
fected by the consideration that the two shocks 
were periodical; that the second, which hap¬ 
pened exactly one month after the first, had 


been the more violent; and that the next, in¬ 
creasing in proportion, might be attended with 
the most dismal consequences. This general 
notion was confirmed, and indeed propagated, 
among all ranks of people, by the admonitions 
of a fanatic soldier, who publicly pi cached up 
repentance, and boldly prophesied that the 
next shock would happen on the same day of 
April, and totally destroy the cities of London 
and Westminster. Considering the infectious 
nature of fear and superstition, and the em¬ 
phatic manner in which the imagination had 
been prepared and prepossdWd, it was no 
wonder that the prediction of this illiterate 
enthusiast should have contributed, in a great 
measure, to augment the general terror. The 
churches were crowded with penitent sinners 
the sons of riot and profligacy were overawed 
into sobriety and decorum. The streets no 
longer resounded with execrations, or the 
noise of brutal licentiousness; and the hand 
of charity was liberally opened. Those, whom 
fortune had enabled to retire from the devoted 
city, fled to the country with hurry and pre¬ 
cipitation, insomuch that the highways were 
encumbered with horses and carnages. Many 
who had, in the beginning, combated these 
groundless fears with the weapons of reason 
and ridicule, began insensibly to imbibe the 
contagion, and lelt their hearts fail, in pro¬ 
portion as the hour of probation approached: 
even science and philosophy were not proof 
ag/'ynst the unaccountable effects of this com¬ 
munication. In after-ages it will hardly be 
htiievcd, that on the evening of the eighth day 
of April, *the open fields that skirt the metro¬ 
polis w credited with an incredible number of 
people assembled in chairs, ill jfhfljgr s jwd 
coaches, as well as on foot, who waited in the 
most fearful suspense until morning, and the 
return of day dispro\cd the truth of the dread¬ 
ed prophesy. Then their fears vanished' they 
returned to their respective habitations in 
a transport of joy; and were soon recon¬ 
ciled^! their abandoned vices, which they 
seemed to resume with redoubled affection 
and once more bade defiance to the vengeance 
of heaven. 

PESTILENTIAL FEVER AT THE SES¬ 
SION IN THE OLD BA1LEV. 

« 

Bv tliis> time all the gaols in England were 
filled with the refuse of the army and navy, 
which having ticen dismissed at the peace, and 
either averse to Iphnur, or excluded from em¬ 
ployment, had naturally preyed upon the com¬ 
monwealth. Great numbers of those wretches 
who, by proper regulations, might have been 
rendered serviceable to the community, were 
executed as examples; and the rest perished 
miserably, amidst the stench and horrors of 
noisome dungeons. Even the prison of New- 
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gate was rendered so infectious by the un¬ 
common crowds of confined felons, stowed 
together in close apartments, that the very 
air they breathed acquired a pestilential de¬ 
gree of putrefaction. It was this putrefied air, 
which, adhering to the clothes of the male¬ 
factors brought to trial at the bar of the Old 
Bailey in May, produced among the audience 
a pestilential finer, which infected and proved 
fatal to the lord mayor of London, to one 
alderman, two of the judges, divers lawyers 
tvho attended the session, the great t$t. part of 
the jury, and a considerable number of the 
spectators. In order to prevent such disasters 
for the future? the gaols were cleansed, and 
accommodated with ventilators, which exhaust 
the foul and supply a circulation of fresh air; 
and other humane precauti ms were takeu for 
the benefit of the prisoners. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN RUSSIA ANI) 
SWEDEN. 

The affairs of the continent underwent no 
remarkable alteration. An ambassador extra- 
onlinaiy being sent to Petersburg!! from the 
court of London declared to the czarina's mi¬ 
nister, that in case of a rupture between Rus¬ 
sia and Sweden, occasioned hy the hostilities 
committed hy the former power, his Britannic 
majesty would consider Russia as the aggressor, 
and the czarina could not expect that he wo^ld 
supply her with the succours which he Svas 
engaged by treaty to furnish for her defenre, 
vi case she should be attacked. A declaration 
of the sailie nature was made by the'ambassa¬ 
dor o r her mondial majesty the queen of Hun¬ 
gary* wM»4c ministers of France and Prus¬ 
sia, who were in strict alliance with Sweden, 
gave her to undeistand, that they would punc¬ 
tually fulfil their engagements with the court 
of Stockholm, should she actually invade the 
Swedish territories of Finland. The spirit 
with which the king of Prussia exerted him¬ 
self on this occasion, gave infinite umbftgc to 
the czarina, who, indeed, expressed her resent¬ 
ment, by treating the minister of Brandenburg!] 
with contemptuous neglect, and even refused 
to favour him with an audience till he should 
be vested with the character of ambassador. 
Thus were sown the seeds of misunderstanding 
between those two powers, which, in the sequel, 
grew up to the most hitter animosity, and 
served to inflame those dissentious which have 
desolated the fairest provinces of Germany.' 
The remonstrance of his Prussian majesty, 
with respect to the troubles of the North,Vas 
couched in such terras as gave dissatisfaction 
to the court of Petersburgh. The Russian 
minister retired from Berlin without the cere¬ 
mony of taking leave, ^nd the Prussian am¬ 
bassador Warendorf was recalled from the 
court of the czarina. 


PLAN FOR ELECTING THE ARCHDUKE 
JOSEPH KING OF THE ROMANS. 

The attention of his Britannic majesty was 
not wholly engrossed by the disputes between 
Russia and Sweden. He had another object in 
vieiv, which more nearly concerned the interest 
of his£erman dominions; and had set on foot 
two negrtiations df the utmost importance to 
the commerce and advantage of Great Britain 
His first and principal aim was, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the court of Vienna, to take such 
measures as would secure the succession of 
the imperial dignity to the archduke Joseph, 
eldest sun and heir to the reigning emperor. 
As the previous step to that elevation, it Mls 
proposed to elect this young prince king of the 
Romans; and for this purpose it was necessary 
to procure a majority not only of the electors, 
but also in the diet of the empire, through 
which the proposal must have passed. No 
stone was left unturned to reconcile this expe¬ 
dient to the German princes. Subsidies were 
offered by the maritime powers of England, and 
the statcs-geueral, to the electois of Mcntz 
and Cologn; and a treat} of the same nature 
was concluded with the eleetbr of B;narin, 
who, in consideration f an annual subsidy, 
amounting to forty thousand pounds sterling, 
two thirds to he paid by Britain, and the rest 
by the states-general, engaged to keep in readi¬ 
ness a body of six thousand infantry, as auxi¬ 
liaries to the maritime powers, though not to 
act against the emperor or empire; and to 
join the interest of his Britannic majesty in 
the diet, as well as in the electoral college. In 
order to render the king of Boland, elector of 
Saxony, piopitious to this design, he was accom¬ 
modated with the loan of a very considerable 
sum, upon the mortgage of certain baili¬ 
wicks and lordships belonging to the Snxon do¬ 
minions. Thus a majority of the electors was 
secured, and such foundations were laid for 
the success of this project, that it was gene¬ 
rally believed it would he accomplished in his 
Britannic majesty's next visit to his German 
dominions. Hopes, it was said, were given to 
thekingbf Sweden, that his concurrence would 
be gratified by erecting the house of Hesse- 
Geasel, of which he was head, into a tenth 
electorate. Arguments of an interesting na¬ 
ture Were used with the king of Prussia, and 
the elector Palatine, that if possible, the diet 
might unanimously approve of this measure, 
so necessaiy for establishing the peace of the 
empire, and preventing such troubles as arose 
from a disputed succession at the death of 
Charles the sixth. These endeavours, how¬ 
ever, did not succeed in their full extent. 

The king of Prussia, as elector of Branden- 
burgh, opposed the election as unnecessary 
and improper, on account of the health and 
vigour of the reigning emperor, and the tende# 
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years of the archduke. This monarch had set 
himself up as a balance to the power of the 
house of Austria, which had long aspired to 
absolute dominion over its co-estates, avid en¬ 
deavoured to establish an hereditary right of 
succession to the empire: he, therefore, em¬ 
ployed all his influence to frustrate the mea¬ 
sure proposed, either actuated by a sim-it of 
pure patriotism, or inspired with dcsignrobich 
he had not yet thought proper to declare. 
The opposition was joined by the elector Pala¬ 
tine, and countenanced by the French king; 
who protested, that, for the sake of peace, he 
would not oppose this election, though con¬ 
trary to the Golden Hull, provided it should 
be? con firmed by the unanimous consent of 
the electoral college; but should any one 
member signify his dissent, and he or any 
state of the empire claim the protection and 
assistance of his ino.it Christian majesty, he 
could not dispense with granting both, in 
consequence of his being guarantee of the 
treaty of Westphalia; an engagement by which 
he was obliged to succour those princes and 
states of the empire who might have recourse 
to him, in ease of any grievance they suf¬ 
fered contrary*to what was stipulated in that 
constitution. This declaration co-operating 
with the known character of his Prussian ma¬ 
jesty, whose great army over-awed Hanover 
and Bohemia, in all probability damped that 
\igour with which the courts of Vienna aud 
Hereuhau.scu had hitherto prosecuted this im¬ 
portant negotiation. 

DISPITES WITH THE FRENCH ABOUT 
THE LIMflS OF NOVA bLOTI£. 

t 

The •eeond object that employed the atten¬ 
tion ot the British ministry, was the establish¬ 
ment ot the precise limits of Acadia, or Nova 
Scotia, where the new colony had su fie red 
great mischief and interruption from the in¬ 
cursions of the Indians, excited to these out¬ 
rages by the subjects and emissaries of France. 
Commissaries had been appointed, by both 
crowns, to meet at Paris, and compromise 
these disputes; hut the conferences w«*re ren¬ 
dered abortive by every art of cavilling, chi¬ 
canery, ami procrastination, which the French 
commissioners opposed to the justice and per¬ 
spicuity of the English claims. Tlicy’noftouly 
misinterpreted treaties, though expressed with 
the utmost precisioil, and perplexed the con¬ 
ferences with difficulties and matter foreign 
to the subject, but they carried the finesse of 
perfidy so far as to produce false charts and 
maps of the country, in which the rivers and 
boundaries were misplaced aiuhnisrepresentcd. 
At this time also the insincerity of the French 
court appeared in affected delays and aitful 
objections, with respect to the evacuation of 
the neutral islands in the West Indies; aud 


the governors of the British plantations, in 
different parts of North America, transmitted 
intelligence, that the French had begun to 
make encroachments on the bank of the 
English colonics. 

TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Perhaps the precarious footing on which 
the peace stood between Great Britain and 
France at this junctuie, and the critical situ¬ 
ation of affairs in Germany, determined the 
ministry of England to compromise all differ¬ 
ences with Spam, upon such terms as at any 
other time they would hardly lm\e embraced. 
In mder to discuss those points between the 
two nations, which had not been settled by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences were 
also begun at Madrid, and carried cm by 
Mr. Keene, plenipotentiary to his Britannic 
majesty, and don Joseph de Carvajal and 
Lancastro, the Spanish king's minister. At 
length a treaty was concluded on thesq condi¬ 
tions: the king of Spain engaged to pay, in 
three months, to the South-sea compauy of 
England, one hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling, as an indemnification for all claims upon 
his crown, by virtue of the assientu. In other 
respects, the trade and navigation of the 
English to the ports of Spain were regulated 
by former treaties. It was stipulated, that 
thvy should pay no other duties than those 
that were exacted of them in the reign of 
Charles 11. oF Spain: that they should be 
treated on the footing of the most favoured 
nations; yul continue to enjoy the privilege 
of taking s.it at the island of Tortuga. But 
there was no aiticle restricting Sp anish 
gnarda costas from searching the British ves¬ 
sels on the high sens: although, as we have 
already observed, this insolent prerogative, as¬ 
sumed without right, and exercised without 
humanity, was, iu effect, the original and sole 
cause of the late rupture, which had been 
attended with such enormous expense to the 
nation, it must he owned, however, that his 
catholic majesty was at this period extremely 
well disposed to live upon good terms with 
Great Britain. He was resolved to indulge his 
people with the blessings of peace, to propa¬ 
gate a spirit of industry throughout his domi¬ 
nions, and in particular, to encourage com¬ 
merce, vrificli he foresaw would prove a much 
more certain # and inexhaustible source of 
•wealth, power, and influence, than all the 
treasures lie could drain from the mines of 
Mexico aud Peru. His resolutions on this 
interesting subject were chiefly directed by 
don Ricardo Wall, who now acted as his mi¬ 
nister at Loudon; a gentleman of Irish extract, 
who bad distinguished himself in the field as 
well as in the cabinet, and possessed the joint 
qualifications of a general aud a statesman 
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He had, by virtue of a passport, come over 
privately to England before the peace, in order 
to pave the way for the treaty, by a secret 
negotiation with the English ministers; but 
immediately after the peace was proclaimed, 
he appeared in the character of ambassador. 
He was possessed of the most insinuating ad¬ 
dress, shrewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. 
While he resided in London, he spared no 
pains in learning the nature of those manu¬ 
factures, and that commerce, by which Great 
Britain had been so remarkably aggrandized; 
and on his return to Spain, where in a little 
time he was placed at the helm of affairs, he 
turned the kdhwledge he had thus acquired to 
the advantage of his country He not only 
promoted the useful arts, within the kingdom 
of Spain, but demonstrated the infinite advan¬ 
tage that would accrue from au active trade, 
which the Spaniards had for many ages ne¬ 
glected ; r and in a few years their ships were 
seen to swann in all the commercial ports of 
Europe, Of other foreign events which dis¬ 
tinguished this summer, the most remarkable 
was the death of Johu, king of Portugal, who 
perfectly understood, and steadily pursued, the 
true interests of his country, and in whom 
many priucely qualities were debased by a cruel 
spirit of bigotry and superstition. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest soil Joseph, who if he has 
fallen short of his father in some respects, can¬ 
not be justly charged with having inherited A his» 
paternal weakness. * 

SESSION OPENED. 

TyE king of Great Britain havftig returned 
to opened the session of pailiament 

in January with a speech, importing, that lie 
had concluded a treaty with the king of Spain, 
and amicably adjusted such differences as could 
not be so properly compromised in a general 
treaty: that the commerce of this nation with 
that country was re-established upon the most 
advantageous and sure foundations; arfil that 
there was the greatest reason to hope the 
ancient friendship between Great Britain and 
Spain would, from mutual inclination as well 
as inteiest, be now effectually restored. Ho 
told them, that in conjunction with the em¬ 
press-queen and the states general, he had 
concluded a treaty with the elector of Bavaria; 
and was employed in taking such further mea¬ 
sures as might best tend to strengthen aiul 
secure the tranquillity of the empire, support 1 ' 
its system, and timely anticipate such events 
as had been found by experience to endanger 
the common cause, involve Europe in the ca¬ 
lamities of war, and occasion the loss of much 
nlood and treasure to these kingdoms. He 
promised, that both these treaties should he 
subjected to their perusal: he gave them to 
understand, that be had received from all 


the other contracting powers in the definitive 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the most full and 
clear declarations of their resolution to pre- 
serve the general peace; and that he had 
taken care to consolidate the ties of union and 
friendship between him and his allies, the 
better to secure their mutual interests, main- 
tain A b e peace already subsisting, and prevent 
the occasion of any future rupture. Finally, he 
recommended unanimity, the improvement of 
commerce, and the effectual suppression of 
such outrages and violences as are inconsistent 
with good order and government, and endan¬ 
ger the lives and properties of the subject, 
whose happiness and flourishing condition he 
had entirely at heart. 

When the motion was made for an address 
of thanks, couched in terms that savoured of 
the most implicit complaisance, approbation, 
and acquiescence in the measures which the 
crown had taken, the ea»l of Eg—t, and rsnne 
other anti-courtiers, affirmed, that such an 
address would be equally servile and absurd. 
They observed, that nothing could bo more 
preposterous than a blind approbation of mea¬ 
sures which they did not know: that nothing 
could be more ridiculous than their congra¬ 
tulations on the present happy tranquillity, 
when almost every day’s newspapers informed 
them of some British ships being seized by the 
Spaniards, or some new attack made by the 
French on our infant colony in Nova Scotia. 
With respect to the continent of Europe, they 
affirmed, that the tranquillity ol Germany 
would have been upon a much more solid 
foundation, had England never interposed in 
the affairs of the empire: in that case the 
princes would of themselves have supported 
the constitution of their own country: that 
the election of an infant for the king of the 
Romans was much more likely to disturb than 
establish <he tranquillity of Europe; because 
it would help to overturn the constitution of 
the empire, by rendering the imperial dignity 
hereditary in one house, instead of being the 
result of a free election. They took notice, 
that the constitution had provided vicars to 
govern the empire during the vacancy of the 
imperial throne ; but had made no provision 
regents, protectors, or guardians, for a 
minor emperor, because it was ne\er supposed 
that r a minor would be chosen. They inveighed 
against the late treaty with Spain ; in which, 
they said, the ministry, for the paltry sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds, had given up 
the claims of the South-Sea company, and 
other British merchants, who had suffered 
from depredations to the amount of one mil¬ 
lion three hundred thousand pounds; and bar¬ 
tered away the freedom of our trade aud navi¬ 
gation, by leaving untouched that preiogative 
which the Spaniards had assumed of search¬ 
ing the British ships in the open seas, and 
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confiscating them should they find on board 
the least particle of what they called contra¬ 
band merchandise. They produced an in¬ 
stance of an English ship, lately driven by 
stress of weather into one of the ports of the 
Spanish West-1 iidie$» where she was searched, 
seized, and condemned under this pretence. 
They recapitulated the conduct of the F^gnch, 
who, in the midst of their declarations of peace 
and moderation, were still employed in forti¬ 
fying their settlements on the neutral islands, 
as well as in harassing and encroachiug upon 
our plantations in North-America. They ex¬ 
claimed against the treaty of subsidy with the 
elector of Bavaria, or any other prince in time 
of peace; observing, that for some years the 
nation had paid such pensions to the Danes and 
the Hessians; but, in the course of the late war, 
the former abandoned our interests, and the 
latter actually took arms against Great Britain. 
Thejj affirmed, that the subsidy was greater 
than the nation could spare; for, unless the 
land-tax should he continued at four shillings 
in the pound, they could not afford a shilling 
to any prince in Germany, without encroach¬ 
ing upon the sinking fund. “ At such a junc¬ 
ture. (said a certain member) will any gentle¬ 
men presume to propose the coiitiini.itioii of 
**11011 an imposition on the land-holder, for the 
sake of bribing the princes of Germany to do 
what?—to preserve the freedom and indepen- 
deucy of their native country. 1 say, princes 
of Germany, because this subsidy to Bavaria 
will signify nothing unless wc take half a score 
more of them into our pay; and when we have 
thus indulged them for seven years of peace, 
they may give us the slip, as others have done, 
whenever another war should be declared.” 
Against these objections the motion was sup¬ 
ported by Mr. William Pitt, at this time an 
advocate for the ministry. He observed, that 
the address was no more than the usu.il com¬ 
pliment to the throne, which did not imply an 
obligation on the parliament to approve of 
measures which they might find cause to cen¬ 
sure upou further enquiry. He said, the trivial 
disputes still subsisting between this nation 
and the Spaniards, or Frcn'di, would soon be 
terminated amicably, and could never affect t tie 
general tranquillity of Euiope, which was to hfi* 
established upon a firm alliance between his 
majesty and such a confederacy upon the Con¬ 
tinent as would be an # over-match for the 
house of Bourbon. iHe expatiated upon his 
majesty’s wisdom in taking off from the French 
interest such a powerful prince as the elector 
of Bavaria, and concerting other salutary mea¬ 
sures for preserving the balance of power on 
the continent. He defended jhe articles of 
the late treaty with Spain; observing, that 
what remained of the assiento contract was 
a matter of very little consequence to the 
South-sea company; that the demands of 


this company, and other British merchants 
were all cancelled by the rupture with Spain, 
and more than recompensed to the nation by 
a great balance of captures during the war, 
as well as by the great traffic can led on with 
the Spanish settlements in the West-Indies, 
after it had been laid open by the demo¬ 
lition of their fortresses. He assn ted, that 
by this treaty the court of Spain hud made 
many important concessions: tbiy had con¬ 
descended to pay a great sum to the South-sea 
company: they had consented to the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the British trade in Spain, upon a 
very advantageous and solid footing, by agree¬ 
ing that the subjects of Great Britain should 
pay no other duties on merchandise than those 
exacted of his catholic majesty’s own subjects, 
and to abolish *1 innovations that had been 
introduced into the commerce, lie affirmed, 
that the article of No Search was a stipulation 
which it would have been ridiculous ( fo insist 
upon; and thought proper to obviate a re¬ 
proach which he foresaw the opposition yvould 
throw upon him, from the circumstance of his 
lowing, upon a former occasion, heartily con¬ 
curred in a motion for an address, that no 
treaty of peace with Spain should be admitted, 
unless such a stipulation should be first ob¬ 
tained as a preliminary. He owned he had 
strenuously contended for such a motion, be¬ 
cause at that time, being verj voung and san¬ 
guine, ho thought it right and reasonable; 
but lie was now tei^years older, had considered 
matters more coolly, and was convinced that 
the privilege of No Search, with respect to 
British ves&pls sailing near the American shore, 
would nevei «e obtained, unless Spain shquld 
be brought so low as to acquiesce wvuuuUifims 
wc as victors might propose. He likewise sig¬ 
nified his conviction, that all addresses from 
the house of commons, during the course of a 
war, for preset ibing terms of peace, were in 
themselves ridiculous; and that every such 
address was an encroachment on the king's 
prerogative, which had alvvajs been attended 
with unlucky consequences. How far these 
arguments are satisfactory, conclusive, and 
consistent, we shall leave to the reader's de¬ 
termination. Certain it is, they were adopted 
hy the majority, and the addiess was pre¬ 
sented without further opposition. 

The two grand committees appointed to dis¬ 
cuss the supplies for the ensuing year, and the 
funds upon whigh the> were to be raised, pro¬ 
ceeded, as usual, under the direction of the 
ministry; yet nofr without some vehement 
opposition, in which certain servants of the 
crown expressed the most hearty concurrence. 
When a motion was made for reducing the 
number of seamen to eight thousand, Mr. W, 
Pitt, Mr. Littleton, and Mr. G. Grenville op¬ 
posed it with all their might of argument and 
elocution ; but they were overruled. Annual 
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debates were also revived! with the same suc¬ 
cess, upon the number of troops constituting 
the standing* army; but the other resolutions 
of the grand Committees met with little or 
no opposition. The number of seamen for 
the ensuing year was limited to eight thou¬ 
sand; and that of the standing forces conti¬ 
nued at eighteen thousand eight hundred 
gnd fifty-seven effective men, including one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen imalids. 
The commons granted a considerable sum of 
f money for paying off the principal of such re¬ 
deemable stocks as had not been subscribed, 
in pursuance of two acts passed ip the last 
session for reducing the interest of annuities. 
Thirty thousand pounds wcie given for fulfill¬ 
ing the king's engagement with the elector of 
Bavaria: large grants were ftiade for supply¬ 
ing deficiencies, and replacing sums Ixirrowed 
from the sinking-fund. The expense incurred 
by the pew colony in Nova Scotia, not pro¬ 
vided for by parliament, exceeded fifty-seven 
thousand pounds; and the maintenance of it 
for the ensuing year was fixed at fifty-three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and four-pence. 
An enormous charge! if we consider to how 
little purpose all this bounty was bestowed. 
A fund was established under the sanction of 
parliament, for the relief and maintenance of 
the widows of sea-officers, by allowing, upon 
the hooks of every ship of war in sca-pay^%the 
wages anti \ ictuals of one ihan for every -hum 
dred of which the complement shall consist, 
for such time only as the number of men em¬ 
ployed in the service of the roval,*navy shall 
not % cxcced twenty thousand. ^JPhis was an 
:; u!ulgcnee, over and above the al¬ 
low mice of one man granted by a former act 
of pailiament. On the whole, the provisions 
of this year amounted to five millions one hun¬ 
dred twenty-five thousand twenty-three pounds, 
eleveu shillings, and seven-pence, to be raised 
by the usual duties: the sum of one million 
twenty-six thousand four hundred seventy-six 
pounds, four shillings, and six-pence, advanced 
by the bank of England, to pay off their own 
unsubscribed annuities, for which they ac¬ 
cepted exchequer bills at there per cent, inte¬ 
rest; by the land-tax at three shillings in the 
pound ; a lottery and annuities, at the rate of 
three per cent, per annum, to be charged on 
the sinking-fund, redeemable by parliament. 
The annual measure called the mutiny-bill 
was not passed without dispute and alteroa* 
tidn: some alterations wer^proposed, but not 
adopted; and the sentences of court-martials 
still subjected to one revision. \ 

DEATH, &c. of the PRINCE of WALES. 

In the midst of these deliberations the king¬ 
dom was alarmed with an event which over* 


whelmed the people with grief and constern¬ 
ation. His royal highness the prince of Wales, 
in consequence of a cold caught in his garden 
at Kew, was seized with a pleuritic disorder; 
and, after a short illness, expired on the twen¬ 
tieth day of March, to the unspeakable afflic¬ 
tion of his royal consort, and the unfeigned 
sorrow of all who wished well to their country. 
This excellent.prince, who now died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of 
every amiable quality which could engage (he 
affection of the people, a tender and obliging 
husband, a fond parent, a kind master, liberal, 
generous, candid, and humane; a munificent 
patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to 
merit; well dispostd to assert the rights of 
mankind in general, and warmly attached to t lie 
interest of Great Britain. The nation could 
upt hut he afflicted at seeing a prince of such 
expectations ravished from their hopes ; and 
their grief was the better founded, as thinking 
had already attained to an advanced age, and 
the hcir.Apparent, George, now prince of Wales, 
was a minor. 

SETTLEMENT OF A RJXFAVY IN CASE 
OF A MINOR SOVEREIGN. 

His majesty, foreseeing ah tlin mconvcriien- 
cits which might aii«e from a minority, de¬ 
liberated with his council cm this subject, and 
rtsohed to obtain a pailiamcutary sanction 
for the measures judged necessary to sccuie 
the succession. With this view he suit a mes¬ 
sage to both houses on the Uui.ty i\th day 
of April, importing, that nothing could con¬ 
duce f so much to the preservation of the pro¬ 
test ant succession hi his royal family, as proper 
pimisions for the tuition of the person of his 
successor, and for the regular administration 
of the government, in case the successor should 
be of tender years: his majesty, therelore, 
earnestly recommended this weighty affair to 
the deliberation of parliament; and proposed, 
that whrii the imperial crown of these realms 
should descend to any of the late prince's sous, 
being under the age of eighteen years, his mo¬ 
ther, the princess dowager of Wales, should 
be guardian of his person, and regent of these 
^kingdoms, until he should attain the age of 
majority, with such powers and limitations as 
should appear necessary and expedient for 
these purposes. This jnessage produced a very 
affectionate address, promising to take the 
affair into their serious consideration; and in 
the beginning of May the duke of Newcastle 
presented to the house of peers a bill to pro¬ 
vide fur the administration of government, in 
case the crown should descend to a minor. The 
hill was read a second time, and committed, 
when a second message arrived from his ma¬ 
jesty, recommending to their consideration the 
settlement of such a council of regency as the 
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bill proposed, consisting of bis royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland, who at that time 
commanded the army, the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, the lord chancellor, the lord high 
treasurer, or first lord commissioner of the 
treasury, the president of the council, the lord 
privy-seal, the lord high-admiral of Great Bri¬ 
tain, or first commissioner of the admiralty, 
the two principal secretaries of state, and the 
lord chief justice of the king's-bench; all 
these great officers, except his royal highness 
the duke, for J.hc time being. This bill did 
not pass through the lower house without vio¬ 
lent debate and bitter sarcasms. The council 
of regency, though espoused by all the minis¬ 
try, including the paymaster.general, met with 
fierce opposition, as an unnecessary and fatal re¬ 
striction, that would impede the machine of go¬ 
vernment, and, as the council was constituted, 
might be productive of the most pernicious 
consequence. Some of the members ventured 
even to insinuate the danger of leaving at the 
head of a large standing army a prince of the 
blood vested with a share of the regency, pos¬ 
sessed of great personal inItuelice, the darling 
of the soldiery, brave, popular, and enter- 
prising: supposed not only devoid of ambition, 
and not at all remarkable for any symptoms 
of extraordinary affect ion towards the person 
of the heir-apparent. The history of England 
was ransacked for invidious instances of royal 
uncles and regents who had injured the sove¬ 
reigns, and distressed the government, by their 
pride, cruelty, anti ambition. The diameters 
of John Lackland, and John of Gaunt, Hum¬ 
phrey and Richard dukes of Gloucester, were 
called m review, canvassed, compared, • and 
quoted, with some odious applications*; hut 
the majority, being convinced of the loyalty, 
virtue, integrity, and great abilities of his 
royal highness, to whom the nation owed obli¬ 
gations of the most important nature, passed 
the bill with a few amendments, in wliidi the 
lords acquiesced; and in a little tune it re¬ 
ceived the royal sanction, 

GENERAL NATURALIZATION BJJLL. 

•a 

The death of the prince of \V dcs was fatal 
to a bill which had been brought info the house J 
of commons, for naturalizing all foreign jyo- 
testants who should settle within the dominions 
of Great Britain. Political arithmeticians have 
generally taken it for granted, that to every 
commercial nation an increase of people is an 
increase of opulence; and this maxim is cer¬ 
tainly true, on the supposition that every in¬ 
dividual is industrious, and that there is a 
sufficient field for employment f but all these 
general maxims ought to be received under 
certain qualifications. When all branches .of 
manufacture are overstocked, an addition of 
workmen will doubtless be an additional in* 


cumbrance on tbc community. In the debates 
i which this bill produced, the members of the 
ministry were divided among themselves. The 
measure was enforced by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Littleton; 
and in opposing it the earl of Egmont was 
joined by Mr. Fox, secretary at war. Petitions 
| and counter-petitions were presented by the 
merchants of London, Bristol, and other trad¬ 
ing towns of the kingdom. All merchants 
and traders of fdreign extraction exerted them¬ 
selves vigorously in its behalf^ and it was 
without doubt countenanced by the admini¬ 
stration ; but the project was odious to the 
people general. The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of Loudon, in common-council 
assembled, composed a remonstrance to the 
lower house, setting forth the danger and in¬ 
utility of a general naturalization of foreign 
protesrants. A petition of the merchants and 
principal inhabitants of Bristol represented 
that such a law would be prejudicial to the 
trade and commerce of this kingdom, by*pre¬ 
venting many industrious artificers from pro¬ 
curing a sufficient support for themselves and 
their families, and of consequence increasing 
the rates of the poor: that the introduction 
of such a number of foreigners, instead of 
being a support to the present happy establish¬ 
ment, might endanger the very basis of our 
constitution: that it would gieatly tend to 
the ffiminution of our manufactures as many 
stranjfcrs would doiflitless come and reside in 
England for a time, in order to learn the 
methods an^ management, of our manufactures 
and artificers : 0 and, after having obtained this 
msti uetiou, return to their nativjp j^yutrics, 
where they would establish and carr. « *<* 4*3 

of the same nature. The twentieth day of 
March being appointed for the third readihg of 
the bill, it was postponed, in consequence of 
the unfortunate death of the prince of Wales; 
and other petitions from different cities of the 
kingdom being mustered against it in tlie se¬ 
quel, life ministry did not think proper to 
persist in any unpopular measure at such a 
delicate conjuncture; so the bill was no more 
brought upon the carpet. Divers other regu¬ 
lations, relating to civil policy as well as to 
*the commerce of Great Britain, were pro¬ 
pounded in the house of commons; hut these 
proposals pqpved abortive, either because they 
appeared crude and indigested in themselves, 
or the house codld not obtain proper informa¬ 
tion touching the allegations they contained. 

CENSURE PASSED upon a PAPER entitled 
4 CONSTITUTIONAL QUERIES/ 

There were no other transactions ii^thfa 
session, except the concurrence of both houses 
in stigmatizing a printed paper, entitled/* Con¬ 
stitutional Queries, earnestly recommended tt» 
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the serious consideration of every true Briton 
ami the steps taken by the commons, in con¬ 
sequence of the commotions occasioned by the 
Westminster election. r ITie above-mentioned 
paper, which had been convoyed by letter to 
the majority of both houses, was comiminic ited 
to the hmU in the month of January by the 
duke of Marlborough, who moved for resolu¬ 
tions against it as a seditious libel, and that 
the concurrence of the commons might be 
desired. A conference accordingly ensued, and 
both houses concuired in voting the paper a 
false, malicious, scaudalons, infamous, and se¬ 
ditious libel, containing the most frifce, auda¬ 
cious, and abominable calumnies and ^idigtii- 
ties upon his majesty, and the most presump¬ 
tuous and wicked insinuations that our laws, 
liberties, and propeities, and the excellent con¬ 
stitution of this kingdom, were in danger under 
his majesty’s legal, mild, and gracious go¬ 
vernment, with intent to instil groundless sus¬ 
picions and jealousies into the minds of his 
majesty's good subjects, and to alienate their 
affections from bis majesty and the royal family. 
It was, therefore, resolved by the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal and commons in parliament 
assembled, that, in abhorrence and detestation 
of such abominable and seditious practices, 
the paper should be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman in the new Palace-yard of 
Westminster; and this sentence was executed 
accordingly. Then they presented an aifiiress 
to his majesty, desiring that the most 1 *effec¬ 
tual means might be taken for discovering 
the author, printer, or publisher, that he or 
they might be brought to ceiidign punish¬ 
ment. JJireetions were given for this purpose; 
hW r iv hffccnteffect. Those concerned in wilting, 
printing, and circulating the paper, had acted 
with 1 such caution, that not one ot them was 
ever discovered. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMONS ON 
THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

The proceedings of the commons with re¬ 
spect to the election of a burgess for West¬ 
minster were attended with some extraordinary 
circumstances, which we shall now record, for 
the edification of those who pique themselves' 
on the privileges of a British subject. We 
have already observed, that a majority ap¬ 
pearing on the poll for lord Trenchant, the 
adherents of the other candidate, sir George 
Vandeput, demanded a scrutiny, which was 
granted by the high bailiff of Westminster, 
the returning officer. During this Unions in¬ 
vestigation, which rolled chiefly on the quali¬ 
fications of voters, lie acted with such address 
aiidfeeeming candour as gave entire satis¬ 
faction to both parties, till at length he de¬ 
termined in favour of lord Trentham, whom 
fie returned as duly elected. Those who styled 


themselves the independent electors did not 
acquiesce in this determination without cla¬ 
mour, reproach, menaces, and riot. They 
taxed Mr. Leigh, the high-bailiff, with par¬ 
tiality and injustice * v they loudly affirmed, 
that ministerial influence bad been u«ed in the 
most scandalous manner; and. finally, joined 
sir George Vandeput in a petition to the lower 
house, coin plaining of an undue election aud 
return of a member for the city of Westmin¬ 
ster. Idle commons, instead of enquiring into 
the merits of these petitions, ordered them to 
lie upon the table; and, without anv complaint 
from any person whatever, a motion w..s made 
that Leigh, the high-bailiff, should attend ihe 
house immediately, in order to make them 
acquainted with what he had dune in pur¬ 
suance of the directions he had formerly ie- 
ceived from that house, touching the execution 
of the writ for electing a new member to re¬ 
present the city of Westminster. Acs 11 .is 
motion had been preconcerted, Leigh was at¬ 
tending in the lobby, and immediately calhd 
into the house to be examined on this subject. 
Having, in the course of hi-, examination, 
alleged that the election had been protein led 
by affected delays, he was asktd by whom, and 
by what means; but, before lie could answer, 
the call of Egmont, interposing, objected to 
the question as improper, and moved fur the 
outer of the day. A debate immediately en¬ 
sued, in which the impropriety of the question 
was demonstrated by Mr. Henley, now loirf- 
keeper. Dr. Lee, and some others, the most 
sensible and moderate members of the house; 
but they were opposed with great violence by 
lord viscount Curkc, Henrv Fox, esquire, sir 
William Voting, colonel Lyttelton, and the 
weight of the ministry; so that the motion 
for the order of the dav was eanied in the ne¬ 
gative, am! the high-bailiff required to an-wer 
the qtic .(ion. Thus interrogated, he declared 
that he had been impeded in the scrutiny, and 
mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who had acted 
as counsel for sir George Vandeput, by the 
honourable Alexander Murray, brother to lord 
Elibank, and one Gibson, an upholsterer, who 
/'jul been very active, zealous, and turbulent 
in bis endeavours to promote the inteiest of 
‘‘sir George Vandeput, or lather to thwait the 
pr*tensions of the other candidate, who was 
supposed to he countenanced by the ministry. 
These three pei sons, ihtw accused, were brought 
to the bar of the bouse, notwithstanding this 
strenuous remonstrances of several members, 
who opposed this method of proceeding, as 
a species of oppression equally aihitrary aud 
absurd. They observed, that, as no complaint 
had been preferred, they had no right to take 
cognizance of the affair: that if any undue 
influence had been used, it would naturally 
appear when the merits of the election should 
fall under their enquiry: that a complaint 
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having- been lodged already against the re¬ 
turning officer, it was their duty to investigate 
his conduct, and punish him, if he should he 
found delinquent; but that nothing could be 
more flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, 
than their neglecting the petitions of the other 
candidate and electors, and encouraging the 
high-bailiff", who stood charged with iniquity, 
to recriminate upon his accusers, that they 
might he disabled from giving evidence on the 
enquiry into the merits of the election. What 
difference is it to the subject, whether he is 
oppressed by an arbitrary prince, or by the 
despotic insolence of a miuisteri.il majority? 
Mr (Jrowle alleged, in hi* own vindication, 
that he had Keen employed as counsel b\ the 
electors of Westminster, and attended the 
serutiuy in that character; that after the 
high bailiff had, in the course of the last ses- 
sit n, received the order of the house to expe¬ 
dite the election, he hurried on the scrutiny 
with such precipitation as, he apprehended, was 
unjust, anil prejudicial to his clients; that, in 
this apprehension, he (Mr. Crow It-) insisted 
upon the high-bailiff’s proeending with more 
deliberation, and in so doing he thought he 
did his duty to fiis employers. Some evidence 
being examined against him, declared he had 
not only protracted the scrutiny, but also 
spoken disrespectful words of the house of 
commons: he was therefore reprimanded on 
his knees by the speaker, and discharged. 

MR. MURRAY SENT PRISONER TO 
NEWGATE. 

Mr. Murray being charged with having ut¬ 
tered some threatening and affrontiveexpres¬ 
sions, the house adjourned the consideration 
of this affair for some days, at the expiratiou 
of which Mr. Murray was to be heard by his 
counsel; hut, in the mean tune, th«y ordered 
him to be taken into custody by the sergeant 
at arms attending the house. This step, how¬ 
ever, was not taken without a warm opposition 
by some of the most sedate and intelligent 
members of the house, who considered it as a 
cjuel act of oppression. They observed, that 
in cases of breach of privdege no person 
complained of was ever taken into cusidli^ 
until after he had been fully heard u\ hif de¬ 
fence: that this was literally prejudgiug the 
cause before it had*been examined; and the 
oppression was the greater, as the alleged of¬ 
fence consisted entirely of words, of which no 
complaint or information had been made for 
above eight months after the supposed offence 
had been committed ; and, even then, not till 
an accusation had been lodged against the 
informant, upon the trial of which accusation 
the persons informed against might very pro¬ 
bably be the most material witnesses. They 
observed, that in one of the highest offences 


which can be committed by words, namely, 
that of denying the king s right to the crown* 
or renouncing the trinity, the information 
must be brought in three or four days after 
the words are spoken; the words must be 
proved to have been spoken maliqpusly, di¬ 
rectly, and advisedly, and the prosecution must 
commence 111 three months after the informa¬ 
tion. These suggestions made uo more impres¬ 
sion than if they had been uttered in a desert. 
Those who were secure in their number as¬ 
serted that the house of commons was not 
rest rioted by the forms or proceedings at corn- * 
moil law; and that it was necessary to vindi¬ 
cate their own honour and dignity, by making 
examples of those who seemed to hold them in 
contempt. Mr. Murray was committed to the 
custody of the seigeant at arms, and found 
bail; and Gibson was sent prisoner to New¬ 
gate, from whence he was in a few days re¬ 
leased, upon presenting an humble petition, 
professing liis sorrow for having incurred the 
displeasure of the house, to the bar of jwhich 
he was brought, and received a reprimand on 
bis knees from the speaker. In the mean time, 
divers witnesses beiug examined before I he 
house, declared, That Mr. Murray had been 
seen, about the time of the return of a mem¬ 
ber for Westminster, beading and exciting a 
tumult to acts of violence against the high* 
bailiff. The majority, therefore, alter a lung 
am* warm debate, agreed, that for his dau- 
gerofis and seditions practices, in violation and 
contempt of the privileges of the house, and 
of the freedom of elections, he should be com¬ 
mitted close prisoner to Newgate. Then, in 
the close ot*another violent debate, they re¬ 
solved, that he should be brought 
of the bouse, to receive that sentence on his 
knees. He accordingly appeared, and being 
directed hy the speaker to kneel, refused to 
comply. He knew that he could not be dis¬ 
charged from Newgate during the session, w ith- 
out petitioning, acknowledging his offence, 
and iftdking such concessions as he thought 
would imply a consciousness of guilt: he con¬ 
sidered this whole transaction as an oppres¬ 
sive exertion of arbitrary power, and, being 
apprized of the extent of their authority, de¬ 
termined to bear the brunt of their indigna¬ 
tion, rather than make submissions which he 
deemed beneath the diguity of his character. 
When he refused to humble himself the whole 
house was in 4*0111 mot ion; he was no sooner 
"removed from the btr thau they resolved, that 
his having in a fcost insolent and audacious 
manner refused to be on his knees at the bar 
of that house, in consequence of their former 
resolution, was a high and most dangerous 
contempt of the authority and privilege of 
the commons: it was, therefore, ordered, that 
be should be committed close'prisoner to New¬ 
gate, debarred the use of pen* ink* and paper* 
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and that no person should have access to him 
without the leave of the house. Finally, a 
committee was appointed to consider what 
methods might be proper to be takeu by them, 
in relation to this instance of contempt. Mean¬ 
while, thejjetitioners against the return made 
by the high-bailiff, perceiving the temper of 
the house, and the complexion of the majority, 
witiflphew their petition; and the order which 
had passed for hearing the merits of the elec¬ 
tion was discharged. Mr. Murray being taken 
dangerously ill in Newgate, application was 
'made to the Commons, by some of his rela¬ 
tions, that he might be removed to a more 
convenient situation; and his physician, being 
examined, gave it as bis opinion that he was 
infected with the gaol distemper. Upon this 
representation the house agreed that the 
speaker should issue a warrant for removing 
him from Newgate to the custody of the ser¬ 
geant at 4 arms, but this favour he refused to 
accept, and expressed the warmest resentment 
against those relations who had applied to the 
commons in bis behalf. Thus he remained 
sequestered even from his own brother and 
sister, under the displeasure of the commons 
of England, who condescended so far as to 
make resolutions touching the physician, apo¬ 
thecary, and nurse who attended this prisoner. 
But the prorogation of parliament having put 
an end to their authority for that session, 
Mr. Murray was discharged of course, and con¬ 
ducted by the sheriffs from Newgate to his awn 


house, in procession, with flags and streamers 
exhibiting the emblems of liberty. 

SESSION CLOSED. STYLE ALTERED. 

In the month of June the session was closed 
with a speech from the throne, in which his 
majesty thanked both houses for the zeal and 
affection they hai manifested towards him and 
his government; and congratulated the com 
mons in particular, upon their firmness and 
prudence in reducing the interest of the na¬ 
tional debt, a measure as agreeable to him as 
essential to the strength and welfare of the 
kingdom. [See note l'*!', at the end of this 
VoL] —The interior economy of Great Britain 
produced, wHtiin the circle of this year, no¬ 
thing else worthy of historical regard, except 
a series of enormous crimes, arising from the 
profligacy of individuals, which reflected dis¬ 
grace upon the morals and tfle polity of the 
nation. Rapine and robbery had domineered 
without intermission ever since the return of 
peace, which was attended with a reduction of 
the army and navy; but now crimes of a deeper 
die seemed to lift up their heads, in contempt 
of law and humanity [See note UU, at the etui 
of this VoC\ Every day almost produced fresh 
instances of perjury, forgery, fraud, and cir¬ 
cumvention; and the kingdom exhibited a 
most amazing jumble of virtue and vice, ho¬ 
nour and infamy, compassion and obduracy 
sentiment and brutality. 
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Death of the Queen of Denmark and Prince tf Orange. — Misundei'standing between . the 
Czarina and King of Pn^sia.—Measures for electing a King of the Romans. —D*jjp of 
the King of Sweden.—Session opened.—Animosity of the Commons towards Mr. Murray *— 
Proceedings upon a Pamphlet , entitled The Case of Mr. Murray.—Supplies granted .— Civil 
Regulations.—Law relating to the forfeited Estates in Scotland.—New Consolidations 
of Funds.—Two Ports opened for the Impbrtation of Irish fVool.—The KiHg sets out for • 
Hanover.—Affairs of the Continent.—Disputes between Hanover and Prussia , concerning 
East Frieze land.—Misunderstanding between the Courts of London and Berlin. — Im¬ 
provement of Pomerania.—Treaty with the Elector Palatine.—Session opened.—Supplies 
granted .— Game Act.—Act J tyr performing Quarantine—and for preventing the Plun¬ 
dering of shipwrecked Vessels.—Bill relating to the Bounty on Com exported.—Turkey 
Trade laid open.—Naturalization of the Jews.—Marriage Act.—Deliberations concerning 
the Sugar Colonies.—Fate of the Register Bill.—Sir Hans Sloanes Museum purchased 
by* Parliament.—Story of Elizabeth Canning.—Execution of Dr. Cameron.—Tumults 
in different Parts of the Kingdom.—Disturbances in France.—Proceedings of \he Diet 
relative to East Frieze land.—Treaty between the Court of Vienna and the Dyke of 
Marlborough .— Conference with respect to Nova Scotia broke up.—Description of Nova 
Scotia.—Disputes concerning its Limits. 


DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF DENMARK 
AND PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

T HE royal family of England had sustained 
three severe shocks in the compass of a 
few months. Besides the loss of the prince of 
Wales, which the nation lamented as irrepar¬ 
able, his majesty was deeply afflicted by the 
untimely death of his youngest daughter, the 
queen of Denmark, who died at Copenhagen 
on the nineteenth day of December, Txi the 
prime of \outh. She was one of the most ami¬ 
able princesses of the age in which she lived, 
whether we consider the virtues of her heart, 
or the accomplishments of her person ; gene¬ 
rous, mild and tender-hearted; beloved even 
almost to adoration by her royal consort, to 
whom she had borne a prince and two prin¬ 
cesses ; and universally admired and revered 
by the subjects of his Danish majesty. Her 
tleath hail been preceded about two jnonths 
by that of her brother-in-law, the prince °of 
Orange no less regretted by the natives of 
United Provinces for his candour, integrity, 
and hereditary love to his country. •Though 
he had not distinguished himself by the lustre 
of a superior genius, tie had been at great 
pains to cultivate his understanding, and study 
the true Interest of that community of which 
he was a member. He had always approved him¬ 
self a good and zealous citizen, and, since his 
elevation to the stadtholderslyp, taken many 
salutary steps for the advantage of hU country. 
Among other excellent schemes which he sug¬ 
gested, he left a noble plau with the states- 
gencral lor restoring their commerce to its 
former lustre, and lived long enough to receive 


their warmest acknowledgments for this last 
proof of his prudence and patriotism. His 
son and daughter being both infants, the ad¬ 
ministration of the government devolved upon 
the princess, as govemantc during her sons 
minority; and as s^ch she succeeded to all the 
power which her husband had enjoyed. 

MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE 
CZARlS* AND KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Wi rn respect to the affairs of the AuutTflCht, 
the peace of the north seemed still as preca¬ 
rious as ever; for though the difference between 
Russia and Sweden had been compromised, the 
mutual disgust between the czarina and the 
king of Prussia had gaiued such accession from 
reciprocal insults, ill-offices, and inflammatory 
declarations, that these two powers seemed to 
be on the eve of a rupture, and each was em¬ 
ployed in making extraordinary preparations 
for war. The courts of Vienna and Great 
Britain, foreseeing that such a rupture would 
embroil the empire, and raise insurmount¬ 
able obstructions to their favourite scheme ot 
electing thfc archduke Joseph king of the Ro¬ 
mans, resolved^ to employ all their influence 
ill order to effect a reconciliation between the 
courts of Petersbufgh and Berlin. His Prussian 
majesty had signified to the king of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the states-general, the situation in 
which he stood with the czarina, and solicited 
their interposition, that the difference might 
be amicably accommodated* At the same time, 
he sent an envoy-extraordinary to Versailles, 
to negotiate with the French kiug for a very 
considerable body of auxiliaries* in case he 
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should be attacked. These circumstances in¬ 
duced the maritime powers, and the court of 
Vienna, to use their utmost endeavours for 
the prevention of a rupture; and accordingly 
they made remonstrances on this subject by 
their ministers at Petersburg!), proposing that 
the quarrel should be terminated without 
bhwlbed, and all cause of animosity be buried 
in^iviun. 

MEASURES FOR ELECTING A KING OF 
THE ROMANS. 

In the mean time, they eagerly prosecuted 
the design o! the election; aiul the imperial 
minister at Berlin not only communicated to 
his Prussian majesty the sent^nents of the 
king of England on th»s expedient, but even 
soliuited his vote for the archduke Joseph, 
when the election of a king of the Romans 
should be proposed in the clectoi al college. To 
this proposal he replied, that he was extremely 
well disposed to manifest his regard for their im¬ 
perial majesties, and to give the most genuine 
proofs of it, even in the pioposcd election of 
a king of the Romans, considering the great 
merit of the present candidate, the archduke 
Joseph; hut he left it to the consideration of 
their imperial majesties, whether the election 
would not be a little premature, if transacted 
at a time when his imperial majesty was m 
the flower of his age; enjoying perfect health; 
and when all Europe, particularly the empire, 
was hushed in the bosom of tranquillity, so 
that no circumstance seemed to prognosticate 
the necessity of such an election ;^oV of putting 
in Aecirtinj'the motives men turned in the cm- 
pifuiatiolT of the reigning emperors election; 
especially as the examination of these motives 
belonged to the whole empire, and ought to 
precede the election, by virtue of the eighth 
article of the treaty of Westphalia. He ob¬ 
served, that, in case of the emperor's death, 
Germany would find herself in a very disagree¬ 
able situation, under the government of a 
minor. Fur these reasons, lie said, he could 
nut help advising their imperial majesties to 
wait until the archduke should he of age, when 
his election might be carried oil more conform-, 
ably to the laws and constitutions of the em¬ 
pire, and more suitable to the majesty of the 
whole Germanic- body. This reply he circu¬ 
lated among the electors, and in particular 
transmitted it to the king of Great Britain, 
desiring they would deliberate maturely on this, 
subject, and confer together in a body, as well as 
in private, that they might proceed according to 
the ancient custom of the electoral college, and 
take such measures as should be judged expe¬ 
dient fur the honour and advantage of the com¬ 
munity. This circular letter was answered both 
by the king of England and the elector of Ba¬ 
varia* who demonstrated, that it was the privi¬ 


lege of the electoral college only, without any 
pai ticipatiou of the other princes of the empire, 
to elect a king of the Romans during the life 
of the emperor, in orderto maintain the peace 
and preserve the liberties of Germany; and 
that the neglect of this wise precaution hath 
produced bloody watt, and many fatal conse¬ 
quences to the empire. They observed, that 
nothing could itiore contribute to the t9tah- 
lishmeut of the public tranquillity than this 
measure, so ardently desired by the majority 
k of the German princes; and \h*t, although 
the archduke Joseph wanted a few years of 
being of age, and it might possibly happen 
that the reigning emperor should die during 
that prince'^iinority, yet it would he much 
less prejudieR to the empire to have a minor 
chief, than to see the succession altogether un¬ 
settled. His Prussian majesty rceeived a de¬ 
claration to the same purpose from the elector 
of Mcntz ; and understanding that this prmce f 
as archchancellor of the empire, intended to 
convoke an electoral diet, in order to propose 
the election of a king of the Romans, he wrote 
an elaborate letter to his electoral highness, 
explaining at more length his Reasons for post¬ 
poning the election. Me quoted that ^cnieuce 
of the treaty of Westphalia which expressly 
declares, that the election of a king of the 
Romans shall be discussed and ord tilled by the 
common consent of the states of the empire; 
and, therefore, he could not conceive what 
right the electoral college had to arrogate this 
privilege to themselves,' excluding the other 
states of the empire. He observed, that the 
imperial capitulations, which were the only 
laws of the empire that treated of this subject, 
mentioned only three cases in which it was 
lawful to proceed to such an election; namely, 
the emperor's leaving, and long absence from, 
Germany; his advanced age, or ail indisposi¬ 
tion, rendering him incapable of managing the 
reins of government; and any case of emer¬ 
gency in which the preservation of the empire’s 
prosperity is interested. He affirmed, that none 
of these motives at present existed: that, in case 
the iuiperial crown should devolve to a minor, 
rfiauy mischiefs and disorders must ensue, as (he 
^constitutions of the empire have established no 
regulations nor regency in that event: that an 
ele. lion of this nature, carried on under the 
power, influence, and authority oF the head ot 
the empire, would stride at the fundamental pri* 
vileges of the princes ami states; consequently, 
in time overturn the constitution of the empire, 
which, from being an elective dignity, conferred 
by the free and independent suffrages of the 
electoral college aud states of Germany, under 
certain capitulations, obliging the prince thu| 
chosen to govern according to law, would be¬ 
come an hereditary succession, perpetuated in 
one family, which, of course, must be aggran¬ 
dised to the prejudice of its constates, and the 
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ruin of the Germanic liberties. In a word, 
all Germany in general, and Ratislion in par- 
ticular, was filled with writings published on 
both sides: by the emperor and his adherents, 
to demonstrate that the election of a king of 
the Romans, during the life of the emperor, 
had often happened, and at. this present time 
was necessary, and would be advantageous to 
the empire: while the king of*Prussia and his 
friends laboured to prove that such an election, 
at the present juncture, would lie ill-timed, 
irregular, and of dangerous con*equeuce, Per¬ 
haps, if the truth was known, this enterprising 
prince had projected some great scheme, with 
the execution of which this proposed estab¬ 
lishment would have interfered. C'eit tm it is, 
he exerted himself with that sp|Ak aml perse¬ 
verance which were peculiar to Inrcharacter to 
frustrate the intention ot the courts of Vienna 
and Loudon in this paiticular, and was assisted 
with aII the intrigue of the French ministry. 
Their joint, endeavours were so effectual, that 
the elector of Cnlngn ienounced LL subsidiary 
tieaty with the maritime poweis, and once 
more threw himself ium the arms of Trance. 
The elector pala'iuc being solicited by the 
empress-queen Jrid his Britannic timj< sty tq 
co-operate with their views, insisted, a^ a pre¬ 
liminary art id*-, upon being indemnified by 
the emut of Vienna for the ravage* committed 
iu his territories by the Austrian tloops, dur¬ 
ing the course of the last war: the kmg of 
Pol mil, elector of Saxony, made the same de¬ 
mand of the like indemnification, which was 
granted by the mediation oF king George; and 
then he subscribed to a subsidy tu.ity, oblig¬ 
ing Imuself to furnislra body of s»ix thousand 
auxiliaries, in ease they should be requited by 
the maritime powers; ami 10 act as elector, 
in concert with the house of Austria, in every 
thing relating to the welfare of his country 
that should square with the fundamental laws 
of the empire. The mints of London and 
Vienna had this election so much at heart, 
that i hey sounded almost all the powers of Eu¬ 
rope, to know how they stood affected towards 
the measure proposed. The king of Spain de¬ 
clined intermeddling in a domestic affair of tye 
empire. The French king returned an ambi¬ 
guous answer; from whence it was concludtfH,* 
that nothing but opposition could be fxpqfted 
from that quarter. The Swedish monarch was 
rendered propitious «the project by assur¬ 
ances that the house of Hesse-Cass d, of which 
he was the head, should be elevated into ail 
electorate. They even endeavoured to soften 
his Prussian majesty, by consenting, at la»t, 
that the treaty of Dresden, confirming to 
him the possession of Silesia,*sbould be gua¬ 
ranteed by the diet of the empire; a sanction 
which he now actually obtained, together with 
the ratification of his imperial majesty. Not¬ 
withstanding this indulgence, he still persisted 


in raising fresh objections to the favourite pro¬ 
ject, on pretence of concerting measures for 
preventing the inconvctiiencies that might re¬ 
sult from a minority; for regulating the capi¬ 
tulations to be agreed on with the king of 
the Romans; securing the freedom of kuture 
elections, and preserving the pierog^tive- and 
privileges of the Germanic body in all its 
members. In consequence of these nb<u£k$, 
joined to the apostacy of the elector of Cinogti, 
the obstinacy of the elector palatine, ami the 
approaching diet of Hungary, at which their 
imperial majesties were obliged 9 personally to 
preside, the measures for the election were 
suspended till next summer, when his Britan¬ 
nic majesty was expected at Hanover’, to put 
t he finishing stroke to this great event in favour 
of the house -0 Austria. 

DEATH OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. 

Another disappointment, with reject to 
this election, the promoters of it sustained in 
the death ofbis Swedish majesty, who expired 
in"a good old age, and was s lececded by Adol¬ 
phus Frederick, duke of Holstein Kutin, bishop 
of Luheck, upon ivhom the succession had 
been settled for some years, by the unanimous 
cum urn-nee of the slates of the kingdom. 
This prince ascended the throne of Sweden 
without the least disturbance; and, of his own 
accord, took an oath in full senate, that he 
would never attenfpt to introduce a despotic 
authority; but maintain their liberties with 
his blood, and govern his subjects in all re¬ 
spects acetyding to the laws, and the form of 
go\eminent established in Sweden. This public 
act, which was communicated to all fitf? fore ign 
ministers, and particularly to the envoy from 
Pctersburgti, met with such a favourable re¬ 
ception from the czarina, that she expressed 
her satisfaction in a public declaration; and 
the. good understanding between the two courts 
was perfectly restored. 

SESSION OPENED. 

When the parliament of England was opened, 
in the month of November, the king, in bis 
speech from the tin one, gave them to under¬ 
stand, that for the same purposes which sug¬ 
gested the*treaty with the elector of Bavaria, 
he had now, in conjunction with the states- 
general, concluded another with the king of 
Volaud, elector of Saxony. He told them, that 
the unfortunate dh.ith of the prince of Orange 
had made no alteration in the state of affairs 
in Hoi laud; aud that he had received the strong¬ 
est assurances from the states, of their firm re¬ 
solution to maiutain the intimate union and 
friendship happily subsisting between his ma¬ 
jesty aud those auoient and natural allies of 
bis crown. He exhorted both houses to consider 
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,seriously Of asm* effectual provisions, to sup-; 
press those audaciqus crimes of robbery arid 
violence, grown so frequent about the capital/ 
proceeding ip a great measure from that profli¬ 
gate spirit of irrelighm, idleness, gaining, and’ 
extravagance, which had of late extended' 
itself' in an uncommon degree, to the dis¬ 
honour ef the nation, and the great offence 
and$g>rejudice of the sober, rad industrious 
part of the people, "the paragraphs of this 
Speech were, as tlsual, echrad back to the 
throne in addresses replete *h expressions of 
' loyalty, affection, and approbation. Opposi¬ 
tion was by this time almost extinguished; 
and the proceedings* 1 of both houses took; place 
with such unanimity as was hardly ever known 
before this period 4 p a British parliament. 
The commons, however, seem tj^have assem¬ 
bled with such sentiments as did no great 
honour to their temper and magnanimity. In 
a few days after the session opened, lord vis¬ 
count C--e, a young nobleman, whose cha¬ 

racter, entitled him to very little regard or 
influence among men of sense and probity, 
made a motion, that Mr. Murray, who ha*d 
been so severely persecuted in the last session 
for refusing to bumble himself ou his knees 
before them, should be again committed close 
prisoner to Newgate for the same offence. This 
proposal, which supposed a power that the 
commons had never before exercised, was 
sharply disputed by the earl otf Egmont, end 
others, who had not resigned sill sense of' mo¬ 
deration ; but the majority adopted the mea¬ 
sure with great eagerness, and the speaker was 
ordered to issue his warrant accordingly. Then 
the bouse resolved, that the saM Alexander 
Murray 'tJlTOuld receive the sentence, for bis 
now lieing committed close prisoner to his 
majesty’s gaol of Newgate, at the bar of the 
house, upon his knees; and the sergeant at 
arms wa9 commanded to take him into custody 
for this purpose. Their indignation, however, 
was eluded hy the caution of the delinquent, 
who, having foreseen the effects of tbc : r re¬ 
sentment, had prudently retired to another 
country. They, determined, nevertheless, to 
proceed against him as a person of some con* 
sequence in the commonwealth; for, being 
informed of his retfeat, they condescended so 
far as to present an address to his majesty, 
desiring that his royal proclamation might be 
issued for apprehending the said Mr. Murray, 
promising a reward to him who should have 
the good fortune to apprehend this fugitive— 1 
a request^with which his majesty most gra¬ 
ciously complied* ^ 

PROCEEDINGS upon a PAMPHLET, enti¬ 
tled 4 The CASE of MR. MURRAY.’ 

Nor was this the only address presented 
to the king upon, such an important subject. 


A pamphlet, entitled 4 * The Case of the Hon. 
Alexander Murray; esquire, in an Appeal to the 
Feqpl$ of Great Britain," was first stigmatized 
in a complaint to the house, and 1 Was after¬ 
ward* produced, gpd read at the table. The 
piece Was written with great acrimony, and 
abounded with severe animadversions, not only 
upon the conduct ef the returning oflcstj but 
also on the proceedings of the commons. The 
violent members immediately took fire, and 
the flame extended itself to the.majority. Nay, 
the house unanimously resolved, that the pam¬ 
phlet was an impudent, malicious, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, falsely and most injuriously 
reflecting upon, and pspersing the proceedings 
of the house, tending to create misapprehend 
sions in the JwidB of the people, to the great 
dishonour oPthe said house, and in violation 
of the privileges thereof. They furthermore 
presented an address to the king, desiring his 
majesty would be graciously pleased tu,, give 
directions to his attorney-general to prosecute 
the authors or. author, the printers or printer, 
and the, publishers or publisher of the said 
scandalous libel, that they might be brought 
to condign punishment. Directions were ac¬ 
cordingly given for this purple, and a. prose¬ 
cution commenced against the publisher, who 
bad some reason to be dismayed, considering 
the great weight of influence he was doomed 
to encounter—influence arising from a prose¬ 
cution of the crown, instituted.at the request, 
and founded on a vote, of the house of com¬ 
mons. Nevertheless, when the cause was 
beard before the lord chief justice of Eugland, 
a jury of free-born Englishmen, citizens of 
London, asserted their privilege of judging the 
law as well as the fact, and acquitted the de¬ 
fendant with a truly admirable spirit of iude- 
peudency. They considered the pamphlet as 
au appeal against oppression; and, convinced 
that the contents were true, they cuuld not hi 
conscience adjudge it a false libel, even though 
it had beeu so declared by one of the branches 
of the legislature. 

1752. The commons, id regulating the sup¬ 
plies of the ensuing year, voted the continu¬ 
ation of eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven men for the land-service,, though 
without some opposition from certain pa¬ 
triots, who, rather from a sense of duty than 
from 4 any hope of influencing the majority, 
affirmed that sixteen thousand men,in time of 
peace, would answer all the ends proposed by 
a standing army. The number of seamen was 
fixed at ten thousand: large sums were granted 
to make up deficiencies, and fulfil the en¬ 
gagements of the crown with the electors of 
Bavaria and Saxony, as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of Nova Scotia and Georgia, and the 
castles on the coast of Gqlnea; and one hun¬ 
dred and twelve thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pounds, three shillings, and three- 
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pence, were voted, as a full compensation to 
the old royal African company for their ex¬ 
clusive charter and property, to be applied tot 
the relifef 6f .their creditors. 11 

The laws enacted for the encouragement of 
traffic, and the regulations of civil poSty, con¬ 
sisted in an act for licet'riug pawnbrokers, and 
for the toore effectual preventing the receiving 
of stolen goods: another forjpreventlhg thefts 
and j robberies, by which places of entertain¬ 
ment, dahcing,%nd music, in London, West- 
minster, and within twenty miles of the capital, 
were suppre&ed and prohibited, unless the 
proprietors of them could obtain licenses from 
the justices of the peace, empowered for that 
purpose: a third for annexing,the forfeited 
estates in Scotland unalienab\jjK> the crown, 
after- having made satisfaction to the lawful 
creditors; establishing a method of leasing 
these estates, ahd applying the rents and pro¬ 
fits qf them for the better civilizing and im¬ 
proving the highlands, and preventing future 
disorders in that part of the united kingdom. 
Nothing could be more salutary than the 
purposes of these regulations. The suburbs of 
the metropolis abounded with an Incredible 
number of putjrtic houses, which continually 
resounded with the noise of riot and intem¬ 
perance: they were the haunts of idleness, 
fraud, and rapine; and the seminaries of 
drunkenness, debauchery, extravagance, and 
every vice incident to human nature; yet the 
suppression of these receptacles of infamy was 
attended with au inconvenience, which, in 
some cases, arose even to a degree of oppres¬ 
sion,., The /justices being vested by the legis¬ 
lature, with the power of granting or refusing 
licenses, were constituted, in effect, Abe ar¬ 
biters on whose decision the fortunes and live¬ 
lihood of many individuals absolutely depended. 
Many of those who exercised this species of 
magistracy within the bills of mortality were, 
to the reproach of government, men of profli¬ 
gate lives, needy, mean, ignorant, and rapa¬ 
cious, and often acted from the most scan¬ 
dalous principles of saltish avarice. 

LAW RELATING TO THE FORFEITED 
ESTATES IN SCOTLAND. 

• I 

The law relating to the higblands.of Scot¬ 
land was well calculated for promoting, among 
the inhabitants of tkat,country, such a spirit 
of industry is might detach them from their 
dangerous connexions, and gradually super¬ 
sede that military genius which had been so 
productive of danger and alarm to the southern 
part of Great Britain. The king, by this act, 
was empowered to appoint commissioners for 
managing the forfeited estates; who were en- 
ahled to grant leases of small farms, not above 
twenty pounds a year, to individuals, who 
should take au oath to government to reside 
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upon 4nd cultivate the lands-tiras let,' It w&s 
also provided, that no lease should be granted. 
for a longer term than twenty-one years; and 
that the lessees should nut pay. above three- 
fourths of the annual value. Although these 
forfeited estates? were generally encumbered 
with claims beyond their real value, and the 
‘pet directed that they should be disposed of by 
public Bale; yet, as they lay in the'molt dis¬ 
affected parts oftbe highlands, it was thought 
necessary that tifey should remain in the pos¬ 
session of the imwn, because, in case of flieir 
being publicly sold, they miglft be purchased 
in trust for th e families of the persons by whom 
they were forfeited, and tlius the spirit of dis¬ 
affection would still survive. A valuation, 
therefore, was made by titfe court of sessiou in 
Scotland, atfthe joint suit of the crown and 
the creditors ;4nd the value being ascertained, 
the just claimants were paid out of the next 
aids granted by parliament. The bill ytet with 
considerable opposition in the house of peers 
from the duke of Bedford and the earl o£ Bath, 
who probably foresaw that the good Effects ot 
this scheme, so laudable in itself, would he 
frustrated in the execution; and that the act, 
instead of answering the purposes for whieh it 
was intended, would serve only as a job to 
gratify the rapacious retainers, to the gdftem- 
ment, and their emissaries, in that country. 
After a warm debate, however, it was adopted 
by «& great majority, and obtained the royal 
assent. * 

NEW CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDS. 

• 

ATHiRirtajw related to certain articles of the 
national debt, which was now con ? :**edinto 
several joint stocks of annuities, transferAffl? at 
the bank of England, to be charged on the sink¬ 
ing fund. A great number of different funds 
for annuities, established at different times, and 
by different acts, subsisted at this period, so 
that it was necessary to keep many different 
accounts, which could not he regulated with¬ 
out considerable trouble and expense, for the 
removal of which the bill was calculated* 

TWO PORTS OPENED FOR THE IM¬ 
PORTATION OF IRISH WOOL. 

Ik consequence of petition? from the woollen 
manufacturers of Westmoreland and York* 
shire, two bills were brought in, and passed 
through both houses, by which the porta of 
Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were opened 
for the importation of wool and woollen yarn 
from Ireland; btit why this privilege was not^ 
extended to all the frequented ports of the 
kingdom it is not easy to conceive, without 
supposing a little national jealousy 4W % one 
baud, aud % great deal of grievous restraint on 
the other. Over and above these new laws, 
some unsuccessful citd&vours were Used in 
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behalf of commerce and police. A bill was 
offered for laying further restrictions on pawn* 
brokers and brokers, that they might no longer 
suck the blood of the poor, and act as the acces¬ 
saries of theft and robbery, which was canvassed, 
debated, and made its way through the lower 
house; hut the lords rejected it as a crude 
scheme, which they could not ameml, because 
it was a money hill, not cognizable by their 
house, without engaging in a dispute with 
the commons. Another bill prepared, for 
giving power jto change the punishment of 
felony, in certain cases, to Confinement avid 
hard labour in doek-vards or garrisons. It was 
the opinion of many who wished well to their 
country, and weie properly qualified to pro¬ 
secute such enquimfe, that the practice of 
consigning such a number of wretches to the 
hands of the executioner server! only, by its 
fioquency, to defeat the purpose of the law, in 
robbing death of all its terror, ami the public 
of mauy subjects, who might, notwithstand¬ 
ing thlir delinquency, be in some measure ren¬ 
dered useful to society. Such was the motive 
that influenced the promoters of this bill; by 
which it was proposed, in imitation of that 
economy practised in other countries, to eou- 
fiue felons convicted under certain circum¬ 
stances to hard labour upon the public works 
of the kingdom. The scheme was adopted by 
the lower house, hut rejected by the lords, who 
seemed apprehensive'of its bringing such dis¬ 
credit upon his majesty's dock-yaids, as ulcnild 
discourage persons who valued their reputation 
from engaging in such employment- Of still 
greater importance to the nation jvfts the next 
measnrotafiroposed, in a hill for making the 
mittfbtof England more useful, presented by 
Mr. Thornton, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who 
had distinguished himself by his loyalty and 
patriotism. It was canvassed in a committee 
of the whole house, and underwent divers 
amendments; but miscarried, through the aver¬ 
sion of the ministry to any project tending to 
remove or lessen the necessity of maintaining 
a standing army. A considerable number of 
petitions for different regulations, in respect to 
commerce and convenience of traffic, were 
presented, considered, and left upon the table. 
A remonstrance from the prisoners confined in 
the gaol of the kingVhcneh, complaining of 
their miserable situation, arising fr*m want of 
room and other conveniences, being taken into 
consideration by a committee, among tithes 
evidences, they examiued^that remarkable 
personage who had signalized himself in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Christendom, under tftb name 
of Theodore, king of Corsica. Though formerly 
countenanced, and even treated as a sovereign 
prince by the British ministry, lie was now 
reduced to the forlorn condition of a coufined 
debtor; and, to the reproach of this kingdom, 
died ilk .prison, surrounded with all the misery 


6f indigence, and overwhelmed with the in¬ 
firmities of old age.* But the most remarkable 
circumstance of the parliamentary transactions 
that distinguished this session, was a motion 
made in both houses for an address to the king, 
beseeching his majesty, that in time of public 
tranquillity he would be graciously pleased to 
avoid entering into subsidiary treaties ^svith 
foreign princes, ( which are so burdensome to 
this nation. This extraordinary proposal was 
made and strenuously urged by the duke of 
B—, and a vehement debate ensued, in which 
the earls of G— , S—, and H—, oppoi* d it with 
an execution of superior abilities; and the 
question being put, was carried in the negative, 
without a division. The same fate attended it 
in the housc*lff commons, where it was intro¬ 
duced by lord H— y, and supported by some 
distinguished orators. The session ended in 
the latter end of March, when his majesty, 
having given his absent tO'uiiicry-five public 
and private bills, harangued both houses, and 
prorogued the parliament.* 

THE KING SETS OUT FOR HANOVER. 

Immediately after the prorogation the king 
appointed a regency, and set out for Hanover, 
in order to complete the great si heme he had 
projected for electing a king of the Romans. 
Great Britain, in the mean time, produced no 
event of importance, or any transaction that 
deserves historical mention, except the ratifi¬ 
cation of two treaties of peace and commerce 
with the states of Tripoli and 'funis on the 
coast of Barbary, concluded by the British 
consids in those cities, underthe influence and 
auspice), of an English squadron, commanded 
by commodore Keppel, son to the earl of 
Albemarle. The tide of luxury still flowed 
with ail impetuous current, hearing down 
all the mounds ot temperance and decorum; 
while fraud and profligacy struck out new 
channels, through which they eluded the re¬ 
strictions of the law, and all the vigilance of 
civil policy. New arts of deception were in- 
ventedj, in order to ensnare and ruin the un¬ 
wary; and some infamous practices in the 
way of commerce, were countenanced by per¬ 
sons of rank and importance in the common- 
wealth. • A certain member of parliament was 
obliged to withdraw himself from his couutry 9 
in consequence of a r di«?covery, by which it 
appeared that he had contrived and executed 
schemes for destroying his own ships at sea, 
with a view to defraud the insurers. 

In the course of this >ear the affairs of tlie 
continent did not undergo any material alter¬ 
ation. In France, the religious dispute con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of Jansenius still subsisted 
between the clergy and the parliament; and 
seemed to acquire additional fuel from the 
violence of the archbishop of Paris, a haughty 
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turbulent prelate, whose pride and bigotry 
were sufficient to embroiUbne half of Christen* 
doni. The northern powers enjoxed a perfect 
tranquillity: the states-general of the United 
Provinces were engrossed by plans of national' 
economy. Spain was intent upon extending 
her commerce, bringing her manufactures to 
perigotiun, and repressing the insolence of the 
Barhaiy Corsairs. His Portuguese majesty en¬ 
deavoured hy certain peremptory precautions, 
to check the exportation of gold coin from his 
dominions; and insisted upon inspecting the 
books of the British merchants settled at Lis¬ 
bon; but they refused to comply with tins 
demand, which was contrary to a treaty sub¬ 
sisting h»tween the two crowns; ami he 
thought proper to acquiesce intytheir refusal. 
He was much better employed, in obtaining 
from the pope an abolition of the annual pro¬ 
cession called the Auto one of the mo*t 

horrid tiiumphs of spiiilua! tyiannv. The 
peac- of ItaU was secured by a defensive treaty 
concluded at Madrid between the emperor, 
his catholic majesty, the king of tlic two Sici¬ 
lies, and the duke of Parma; to which treaty 

the king of Sardinia afterwards acceded. 

« 

DISPUTE BETWEEN HANOVER AND 
PRUSSIA. 

With respect to the great scheme of elect¬ 
ing the archduke Joseph king of the Romans, 
ftesh objections seemed to rise from different 
quarters. The good understanding between 
the courts of Berlin anti Hanover received an 
additional shock, from a dispute concerning 
the propei tv of Ea*t Pi iczelaud, which his 
Prusdau majesty had secured, as lichr to the 
last possessor. His Britannic majesty, as elec¬ 
tor of Hanover, having pretensions to the same 
inheritance, his minister delivered a memorial 
to the diet of the empire, assembled at Hativ- 
hon, demanding that the king of Prussia, as 
elector of Brandenburgh, should be referred to 
the decision of the Auliek council, in regard 
to IiU claim to tlie estates of East Erie/eland; 
but the king being already in possession, re¬ 
fused to submit his right to the determination 
of that or an) other tribunal; and when the 
diet presumed to deliberate on this affair, In? 
envoy entered a strong protest against^their 
proceedings. At the same time, he presented 
the other ministers*with a memorial, tending 
to lefute the elector of Hanover's pretensions 
to the principality in question. 

MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE 
COURTS OF LONDON AND BERLIN. 

At this juncture his Prussian majesty made 
no scruple of expressing his resentment against 
the court of Loudon» which he seemed to con¬ 
sider as an officious cabal, that had no right I 


to intermeddle in the affairs of Germany, H»« 
resident at London complained to the British 
ministry, that divers ships, sailing under the 
Prussian flag, hail been stopped at sea, and 
even seized by English cruisers; and that his 
subjects had lieen ill treated and oppressed: 
he, therefore, demanded reparation iu a pe¬ 
remptory tone; and in the mean time dis¬ 
continued the payment of the Silesia loan, 
which he had charged himself with bv an 
article in tbe^featy of Breslau, This wag 
a sum of turnip amounting 10 two humlrrd 
and fifty thousand pounds, wlifidi the eitipem/ 
Charles VI, father of the reigning empress, 
had borrowed of the subjects of Great Britain, 
uij condition of paving an interest of si * per 
cent, aud imjrfg'ging thetulver mines of Silesia 
for the repay mem of the principal. These de¬ 
volved to the king of PiuRsia with this incum¬ 
brance, aud he continued to pay the interest 
punctually till this juncture, when the pay¬ 
ment was stopped; and he published a paper, 
entitled, “An Exposition of the Mothes which 
influenced his Conduct on thi* occasion." In 
his memorial to the ministry of Great Bri¬ 
tain he alleged, that eighteen Prussian slops, 
and thirty three neutral vessels, in winch the 
subjects of Pru*s a were concerned, had been 
unjustly Seized by English privaterra: his ac¬ 
count of damages amounted to a very con-* 
snlcrahle Sum; and he demanded, ill the most 
dot, malic tcrdis, that the affair should he 
fondly discussed iti the term of three mouths 
from the date of his remonstrance. The ex¬ 
position and inemor al were subjected to the 
txaminittfiu of the ablest civilians in England, 
who refuted evety aitide of the charge with 
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equal precision aud perspicuity. They ;.»- yv ed t 
that captures hy sea fell propeily under ihe 
cognizance of those poweis tinder whose juris¬ 
diction the si izmes were made; aud, therefore, 
his Prussian majesrj could not, consistent with 
the law of nations, determine these disputes 
in bU own tribunals. They demonstrated, by 
undcffihted evidence, the falsity of many tads 
alleged iu the memorial, as well as the fairness 
of the proceedings by which some few of the 
Prussian vessels had been condemned; and 
made it^ippear, that 110 insult or iujuiy had 
been offered to the subjects of Prussia. Finally, 
they observed, that the Silesia loan was a pri¬ 
vate traujaciion of such a nature, that, even 
if a war had happe ued between the emperor 
Charles VI. tfncl his Britanuic majesty, this 
must have been held sacred ami inviolable: 
that when the efbpress-qneen ceded Silesia to 
the king of Prussia, this monarch charged 
himself with the repayment of the loan, which, 
t>elng a private debt, aud transferable, was 
now diffused into different countries, aud be¬ 
come the projieriy of many other* besides the 
subjecis of Great Britain. They wound up 
their chain of reasoning by observing, that. 
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according to agreement with the emperor, the 
whole of this loan should have been repayed in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five; whereas the complaints specified in 
the Prussian memorial were founded on facts 
posterior to that period. Whether his Prus¬ 
sian majesty was convinced by these reasons, 
and desisted from principle, or thought proper 
to give up his claim upon other political con¬ 
siderations ; certain it is, he no longer insisted 
upon satisfaction, but ordered the payment of 
,the Silesigt loaq to be continued without further 
interruption: a report, indeed, was circulated, 
that advantage had beeu taken of the demur | 
by a certain prince, who employed his agents 
to buy up a great part of the loan at a con¬ 
siderable discount. 

JIMPROVEMENT OF POMERANIA. 

How ( «nuch soever the king of Prussia may 
be the subject of censure on this occasion, it 
must be allowed that, with regard to his own 
subjects, be acted as a wise legislator, and the 
father of his country. He peopled the de¬ 
serts of Pomerania, by encouraging, with royal 
bounties, a great number of industrious emi¬ 
grants to settle in that province; the face of 
which, in a very few years, underwent the 
* most agreeable alteration. Above sixty new 
villages arose amidst a barren waste, and every 
part ot the country exhibited marks of suc¬ 
cessful cultivation. Those solitary and desolate 
plains, where no human footsteps had for 
many ages been seen, were now converted into 
fields of corn. The farms were regtdarly par¬ 
celled out • the houses multiplied, and teemed 
witk v 7.apulation: the happy peasants, sheltered 
in a peculiar maimer under their king's pro¬ 
tection, sowed their grounds in peace, and 
reaped their harvests ic security. The same 
care and indulgence were extended to the un¬ 
peopled parts of other provinces within the 
Prussian dominions, and extraordinary encou¬ 
ragement was granted to all French proteslants 
who should come and settle under the govern¬ 
ment of this political sage. 

TREATY WITH THE ELECTOR PALATINE. 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover still em¬ 
ployed their chief attention upon the scheme 
of electing a king of the Romans; and the elec¬ 
tor of Mentz, influenced by the majority of ( 
the college, bad convoked an electoral diet 
for that purpose; but strong protests against 
this convocation were entered by th^ electors 
rtf Cologn and Palatine, iusomuch that it was 
thought expedient to conciliate this last, by 
taking some steps in his favour, with respect 
to the satisfaction he demanded from the cm- 
press-ijecen and his Britannic majesty. His 
ctyiu upon t^e court of Vienna amounted to 


three millions of florins, by way of indemni¬ 
fication for the loss& be bad sustained during 
the war. He demanded of the king of Eng¬ 
land twenty thousand pounds sterling, for 
provision and forage furnished to the British 
troops while they acted on the Maine; and 
the like sum for the like purposes from the 
states-general of the United Provinces. ' The 
empress-queen Could not help remonstrating 
against this demand as exorbitant in itself, and 
the more unreasonable, as the elector palatine, 
at the death of her father, had openly de¬ 
clared against the pragmatic sanction, which 
he had guaranteed in the most solemn manner: 
she, therefore, observed, that the damage he had 
sustained, in consequence of that declaration, 
ought to be considered as the common fate of 
war. These reasons, though conclusive and 
irrefragable in the usual way of arguing, made 
no impression upon the palatine, who perfectly 
well understood his own importance, anA was 
determined to seize this opportunity of turning 
it to the best advantage. The court of Vienna, 
and the maritime powers, finding him thus 
obstinately attached to his own interest, re¬ 
solved to bring him over to their views at any 
rate, and commenced a negotiation with him, 
which produced a formal treaty. By this con¬ 
vention his demands in money were fixed at 
twelve hundred thousand Dutch florins, to be 
paid at three instalments, five hundred thou¬ 
sand by the empress-queen, and the remaining 
seven hundred thousand by the king of Great 
Britain and the states-general, according to 
the proportion established in former treaties. 
The privilege of Non appellendo for the dutchy 
of Deftx-ponts was confirmed to his electoral 
highnesg, together with some other rights and 
pretensions, in consideration of his concurring 
with* the other electors in the choice of a king 
of the Romans, to he elected according to the 
customs prescribed by the laws and consti¬ 
tutions of the empire. He likewise engaged 
to join them in settling the articles of the 
capitulation with the king of the Romans, 
emperor in futuro . Yet, even after the con¬ 
currency of this prince was secured, the pur¬ 
posed election proved abortive, from the strong 
objections that were started, and the strenuous 
opposition which was made by bis Prussian 
majesty, who perhaps aspired in secret at the 
imperial diguity, which the empress-queen 
took all this pains to^petpetuate in her own 
family. 

SESSION OPENED. 1753 . 

The king of Great Britain, returning from 
the continent, opened the session of parlia¬ 
ment on the eleveuth day of January with a 
speech, implying, that all his views and ne¬ 
gotiations had been calculated and directed 
to preserve and 6 ecurc the duration of the 
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general peace, so agreeable and necessary to the fulfil his engagements with the king of Poland 
welfare of all Europe: that he bad the satis* and the elector of Bavaria, 
faction to he assured of a good disposition in The supplies, including grants for former 
all the powers that were his allies, to adhere deficiencies and services, for which no pro* 
to the same salutary object. He exhorted them vision had been made in the course of the last 
ttg^ontinue their attention to the reduction of year, did not exceed two millions one hundred 
the national debt, the augmentation of the thirty-two thousand seven hundred and seven 
sinking fund, and the improvement of the pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence 
public revenue. He recommended to their halfpenny: in order to defray which expense 
serious consideration what further laws and they assigned the duty on malt, &c. the land- 
regulations might be necessary for suppressing tax at two shillings in the pound, the surplus 
those crimes and disorders, of which the public of certain fuuds in the exchequer, and the sum^ 
had so justly complained; and concluded with of four hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
an assurance, that his hearty concurrence and out of the sinking fund; so that the exceed- 
endeavours should never he wanting in any ings amounted to near three hundred thousand 
measure that might promote their welfare aud pounds . 3 As for the national debt, it now stood 
prosperity. The addresses in answer to this at the enormous sum of seventy-four millions 


speech were couched in the usual form of im¬ 
plicit approbation; but that of the commons 
did not pass without question. The earl of E— 
took •exceptions to one paragraph, in which 
they acknowledged his majesty’s wisdom, as 
well as goodness, in pursuing such measures 
as must contribute to maintain and render 
permanent the general tranquillity of Europe; 
and declared their satisfaction at the assurances 
his majesty had received from his allies, that 
they were all attached to the same salutary ob¬ 
ject. His lordship expatiated on the absurdity 
of these compliments at such a juncture, when 
the peace of Europe was so precarious, and the 
English nation had so much cause of complaint 
and dissatisfaction. He was seconded by some 
other individuals who declaimed with great 
vivacity against continental connexions; and 
endeavoured to expose the weakness and folly 
of the whole system of foreign measures ftbich 
our ministry had lately pursued. It ihust be 
owned, indeed, ttyat they might have chosen 
a better opportunity to compliment their ^Ive- 
reign on the permanency of the peace than at 
this juncture, when they must have seen them¬ 
selves on the very brink of a new rupture with 
the most formidable power in Europe. But 
the truth is, these addresses to the throne had 
been long considered as compliments of course, 
implying no more than a respectful attachment 
to their sovereign: accordingly, both houses 
agreed to their respective addresses without 
division. The two grand committees of supply 
and of ways and means, being establiahedjkthe 
business of the house was transacted without 
much altercation; ahdtlie people had groat 
reason to be satisfied with their moderate pro¬ 
ceedings. Ten thousand seamen, ami the 
usual number ofland-forces, were retained for 
the service of the ensuing year. They provided 
for the maintenance of the new colony in Nova 
Scotia, the c ! vil establishment^ Georgia, the 
support of the castles on the coast of Guinea, 
and the erection of a new fort at Anamabo, 
where the French had attended to make a 
settlement; and they enabled his majesty to 


three hundred sixty-eight thousand four hun¬ 
dred aud fifty-one pounds, fifteen shillings, 
aud one penny; and the sinking fund produced 
one uiilliou seven hundred thirty-five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-nine pounds, six shil¬ 
lings, and ten-pence farthing. * 

GAME ACT. 

One of the first measures brought upon 
the carpet, in the course of this session, was 
an act containing regulations for the better 
preservation of the game, of which so great 
havoc had been made by poachers, ami other 
pcifous unqualified to enjoy that dive^vit, 
that*the total extirpation of it was appro* 
bended. 

ACT FOR' PERFORMING QUARANTINE. 

• 

The next step taken by the commonswas 
an affair of much greater consequence to the 
community, being a bill for obliging ships the 
more effectually to perform quarantine, in 
order to prevent the plague from being im¬ 
ported from foreign countries into Great Bri¬ 
tain^ For this purpose, it was ordained, that 
if this*dreadful visitation should appear in any 
ship to the northward of cape Finisterre, the 
master or commander should immediately pro¬ 
ceed to the harbour of New Grimsby, in one 
of the islands of Scilly, and there communi¬ 
cate the discovery to some officer of the cus¬ 
toms; who | should, with the first opportunity, 
transmit this intelligence to another custom¬ 
house officer in the nearest port of England, 
Jo be by him forwarded to one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. In the mean 
time the ship should retnaiu at the said inland, 
and not an individual presume to go ashore 
until his majesty’s pleasure should be known. 
It was also provided, that in case the master of 
a ship thus infected should not be able to make^ 
the islands of Scilly, or be forced up either 
channel by violent winds, he should not enter 
any frequented fcarbour; but reqiaiu in some 
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open road, until he could receive orders from 
bis majesty, or the pi ivy council: that, during* 
this interval, he should avoid all intercourse 
with the shore, or any person or vessel what¬ 
soever, on pain of being deemed guilty of 
felony, and suffering death without benefit of 
clergy. 

ACT for PREVENTING the PLUNDER¬ 
ING ofSHIPYVRECKED VESSELS. 

* In order tho more effectually to repress the 
barbarous practice of plundering ships Which 
have the misfortune to suffer shipwreck; a 
practice which prevailed upon many different 
paits of the British coast; to the disgrace of 
the nation, and the scandal of human nature; 
a hi I r was prepared, containing clauses to en¬ 
force the laws against such savage delinquents, 
who prowl along the shore, like hungry wolves, 
in hope ef proving upon their fellow.creatures; 
and certain provisions for the relief of the un¬ 
happy* sufferers 4 When the mutiny bill fell 
under deliberation, the earl of Egmout pro¬ 
posed a new clause for empowering and re¬ 
quiring regimental courts-martial to examine 
witnesses upon oath in all their trials. The 
proposal occasioned a debate, in which the 
miui*try were pretty equally divided; but the 
dame was disapprosed by the majority, and 
this annual bill was enacted into a law without 
any alteration. c 

BILL RELATING TO THE BOUNTY ON 
CORN EXPORTED. ' 

TTif. •irrxt bill was framed in consequence 
of TJivrrs petit ions presented by the exporters 
of corn, who complained that the bounties 
were not paid, and ’prayed that the house 
would make proper provision for that purpose. 
A bill was accordingly brought in. importing, 
that interest after the rate of three per cenr. 
should lie allowed upon every (iehentqj# for 
the bounty on the exportation of cm n % payable 
by the receiver-general or cashier of the cus¬ 
toms, until the principal could he discharged 
out of «tieh customs or duties as are appropri¬ 
ated for the payment of this bounty. This 
premium on the exportation of corn ought not 
to he granted, except when the lowness of the 
market price in Great Britain pVoves that 
there is a superalaindairce iti^fhe kingdom; 
otherwise the exporter will find his account it* 
depriving our own l.ibourers of their bread, in 
order*to supply otir rivals at an easier rate: 
lor example, suppose wheat in England should 
sell for twenty shillings a quarter, the mer¬ 
chant might export into France, and afford it 
*Ao the people of that kingdom for eighteen 
shillings, because the liounty on exportation 
would, even at that rate, afford him a consider¬ 
able advantage. $ 


TURKEY TRADE LAID OPEN. 

A great number of merchants having pre¬ 
sented petitions from different parts of the 
kingdom, representing that the trade of Tur¬ 
key was greatly decreased, ascribing this diim- 
nution to the exclusive charter enjoyed by a 
monopoly, and praying that the trade ought 
be laid open to hll his majesty’s subjects, one 
of the members for Liverpool moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for this purpose. Such a 
measure had been twice before proposed with¬ 
out success; but now it was adopted without 
opposition. A bill was immediately introduced ; 
and, notwithstanding all the interest and ef¬ 
forts of the Turkey company, who jietitioncd 
the house against it, ami were heard by ttfeir 
couiisci 1 , it passed through both houses, and 
received the rosal sanction. By this regula¬ 
tion any British subject may obtain the freedom 
of the Turkey company, by paying or render¬ 
ing a fine of twenty pounds; and all the mem¬ 
bers are secured from the tyranny of oppressive 
by-laws, contrived by any monopolizing cabal. 4 

NATURALIZATION OF THE JEWS. 

But this session was chiefly distinguished by 
an act for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for ihe 
better preventing clandestine marriages. '] he 
first of these which passed without much op¬ 
position in the house of lords from whence it 
descended to the commons, was entitled, * 4 Au 
act to permit persons professing the Jewish 
religion to be naturalized by parliament, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” It 
was supported by sonic petitions of merchants 
and manufacturers, who, upon examination, 
appeared to be Jews, or their*dependents; and 
countenanced by the ministry, who thought 
they foresaw, in the consequences of such a 
naturalization,a gteat accession to the monied 
interest, and a considerable increase of their 
own influence among the individuals of that 
community. They boldly affirmed, that such 
a law would greatly conduce to the advan¬ 
tage of* the nation; £hat it would encourage 
pel-sons of wealth to remove with their effects 
from foreign parts imo Great Britain, increase 
the commerce and the credit of the kingdom, 
and‘set & 1 uidable example of industry, tem¬ 
perance, and frugality. Such, however, were 
not the sentiments of the lord-mayor, aider- 
men, and commons of the city of London in 
common council assembled, who, in a petition 
to parliament, expressed their apprehension 
that the bill, if passed into a law, would tend 
greatly to the dishonour of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, endanger the excellent constitution, 
and be highly prejudicial to the interest and 
trade of the kingdom in general, and of the 
city of Londoitdn particular. Another petition 
to the same purpose was next day presented 
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to the bouse, subscribed by merchants and 1 
traders of the city of London; who, among 
other allegations, observed, that the conse¬ 
quences oY such a naturalization would greatly 
affect their trade and commeice wiih foreign 
Nations, particularly with Spun and Portu¬ 
gal. Counsel was heard, evidence examined, 
and the bill produced violent debates, in which 
there seemed to he more passion than patriot¬ 
ism, more declamation than argument. The 
adversaries of the bill affirmed, that such a 
naturalization would deluge the kingdom with 
brokers, usurers, and beggars; that the rich 
Jews, under’ the shadow of this indulgence, 
would purchase lands, and even advowsons; 
60 as not only to acquire an interest in the 
legislature, but also to influence the constitu¬ 
tion ofMlie church of Chiist, to which they 
were the imeterate and professed enemies: that 
the lower cl.iss of that nation, when thus ad¬ 
mitted to the right of denizens, would inter¬ 
fere with the industrious natives who earu 
their livelihood by their labour; and by dint 
of the most parsimonious frugality, to which 
the English are strangers, work at an under 
price; so as mjt only to share, hut even in a 
manner to exclude them from all employment: 
that such an adoption of vagrant Jev\s into 
the community, fiotn all parts of the world, 
would rol» the r<*al subjects of their birthright, 
disgrace the character of the nation, expose 
themselves to the most dishonourable partici¬ 
pation and intrusion, endanger the constitution 
both in chinch and state, and be an indelible 
reproach upon the established religion of the 
country. Some of these orators seemed trails, 
ported even to a degree of enthusiasm.* They 
prognosticated that the Jews would "multiply 
so much in number, engross such wealth, and 
acquit e so gieat power and influence in Great 
Britain, that their persons would he revered, 
their customs imitated, and Judaism become 
the fashionable religion of the English. Fiuallv, 
they affirmed that such an act was directly 
flying in the face of the prophecy, which de¬ 
clares, that the Jews shall be a scattered people, 
without countn or fixed habitation, quill they 
shall be converted from their infidelity, feud 
gathered together ill the land of thrir fore¬ 
fathers. These arguments and apprehensions, 
which were in reality frivolous and tfhimfcrieal, 
being industriously circulated among the vul¬ 
gar, naturally prejudiced against the Jewish 
people, excited such a ferment throughout the, 
nation, as ought to have deterred the ministry 
from the prosecution of such an unpopular 
measure; which, however, they had courage 
enough to maintain against all opposition. 
The bill passed the ordeal of %>th houses, and 
his majesty vouchsafed the royal sanction to 
this law in favour of the Hebrew nation. The 
truth is, it might have increased the wealth, and 
extended the commerce of Great Britain, had 


it been agreeable to the peoplej and as the iur 
turalized Jews would still have been excluded 
from all civil and military offices, as well as 
from other privileges enjoyed by the? - Christian 
brethren, in all piobahihty they would have 
gradually forsaken their own unprofitable and 
nhstiuate infidelity, opened their eyts to the 
shining truths of the gospel, and joined their 
fellow-subjects in embracing the doetlines of 
Christianity. But no ministry ought to risk 
an experiment, how plausible soever it might 
be, if they fiud it, as this was, £u object of tlip 
people’s unconquerable aversion. What ren¬ 
dered this unpopular measure the more impo¬ 
litic, was the unseasonable juncture at which 
it was carried into execution; that is, at the 
eve of a general election for a new parliament, 
when a minister ought carefully to avoid every 
step which may give umbrage to the body of 
the people. 'I he earl of Eg—t, who argued 
against the bill with equal power and vivacity, 
in describing the effect might have upon 
that occasion, “ 1 am amazed (said he) that 
tin’s consideration makes no impression.— 
When that day, which is not far off, shall 
arrive, 1 shall not fear to set my loot upon any 
ground of election in the kingdom, in oppo¬ 
sition to any one man among you, or any new 
Christian, who has voted or appeared in lavuur 
of thi» naturalization,” 

*; MARRIAGE ACT. 

Another bill, transmitted from the upper 
house, met with a reception equally uulaxour- 
ahle amulig the commons, though it was sus¬ 
tained on the shoulders of the uuogiity, and 
thus forced iis way to the throne, uheiWt ob¬ 
tained the royal approbation. The practice 
of solemnizing clandestine maniages, so j re- 
judicial to the peace of families, and so often 
productive of misery to the p.utie^ theimehes 
thus united, was an e*il that prt\ ailed to *uch 
a degree as claimed the attention of the legis¬ 
lature. The sons and daughleis of gieat and 
opulent families, before they * had acquired 
knowledge and experience, or attained to the 
yeais of discretion, were every da\ seduced in 
their affections, and inveigled into matches 
lug with in I a my and ruin; and the*** weie 
greatly facilitated by the opportunities il»;«t 
occurred "of being united iiMnni alien mb bv 
the ccremonv of maniage, in the first tiaus- 
port of pavsion, Indore the destined victim had 
time to cool or deliberate on the subject. For 
this pernicious purpose, there was a hand of 
profligate miscreauts, the refuse of the clergy, 
dead to every sentiment of wrtue, abandoned 
to ali seme of decency and decorum, for the 
most part prisoners for debt or delinquency, 
and indeed the very outcasts of human society, 
who hovered about the verge of the Fleet-prison 
to intercept q^tomers, plying like porters for 
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employment, end performed the ceremony of 
marriage without license dr question, in cel¬ 
lars, garrets, or alehouses, to the scandal of 
religion, and the disgrace of that order which* 
they professed. The ease with which- this 
ecclesiastical sanction was obtained, and the 
vicious disposition of those wretches, open to 
the practices of fraud and corruption, were pro¬ 
ductive of polygamy, indigence, coqjugal infi¬ 
delity, prostitution, and every curse that could 
unbitter the married state. A remarkable case 
of this nature having fallen under the cogni¬ 
sance of the peSrs, in an appeal from an inferior 
tribunal, that house ordered the judges to 
prepare a new bill for preventing such abuses; 
aud one was accordingly framed, under the 
auspices of lord Hardwicke, at that time lord 
high chancellor of England. In order to an¬ 
ticipate the bad effects of clandestine marri¬ 
ages, this new statute enacted, that the banns 
shyuldbe regularly published, three successive 
Sundays, in the church of the parish where 
the parties dwell: that no license should be 
granted to marry in any place, where one of 
the parties has not dwelt at least a month, ex¬ 
cept a special license by the archbishop: that 
If any marriage should be solemnized in any 
other place thau a church or a chapel, without 
a special licence: or, in a public chapel, with¬ 
out having published the banns, or obtained a 
license of some person properly qualified, the 
marriage should be void, and the person who 
solemnized it transported fo^sevenj ears: that 
marriages, by license, of parties under age, 
without consent of parent or guardian, should 
be null aud void, unless the party qnder age 
be a 'Widow aud the parent refusing consent 
a wy£jw"married again: that when the con¬ 
sent of a mother or guardian is refused from 
caprice, or such parent or guardian be non 
compos mentisy or beyond sea, the minor should 
have recourse for relief to the court of chan¬ 
cery: that no suit should be commenced to 
compel a celebration of marriage, upon pre¬ 
tence of any contract: that all marriages 
should be solemnized before two witnesses, 
and an entry be made in a book kept for that 
purpose, whether it was by banns or license, 
whether cither of the parties was under age, 
or the marriage celebrated with the consent 
of parent or guardiau; and this entry to be 
signed by the minister, the parties^ and the 
witnesses: that a false license or certificate, 
or destroying register books, should be deemed 
felony, either in principal or accessary, and 1 
punished with {leath. Th^ bill, when first 
considered in the lower house, gave rise Xo a 
variety of debates; in which the members ap¬ 
peared to be divided rather according to their 
real sentiments, than by the > rules of any po¬ 
litical distinction, for some principal servants 
of the government freely differed in opinion 
from the minister, who counteunced the bill; 


while, on the other hand, he was, on this 
occasion, supported by certain chiefs of the 
opposition, and the disputes were maintained 
with extraordinary eagerness * and* warmth* 
The principal objections imported, that such 
restrictions on marriage would damp the 
spirit of love and propagation; promote mer- 
cenafty matches, to the ruin of domestic hap¬ 
piness, as well ^s to the prejudice of poste¬ 
rity and population; impede the circulation 
of property, by preserving the wealth of the 
kingdom among a kind of aristocracy of opir 
lent families, wliq would always intermarry 
within their own pale; subject the poor to 
many inconveniencics, and extraordinary ex¬ 
pense, from the nature of the forms to be ob¬ 
served; and throw an additional power into 
the hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, 
that no human power had a right to dissolve a 
vow solemnly tna^e in the sight of heaven; 
and that, in proportion as the bill prevented 
clandestine marriages, it would encourage for¬ 
nication and debauchery, insomuch as the 
parties restrained from indulging their mutual 
passions in an honourable niauucr, would be 
tempted to gratify them by stealth, at the 
hazard of their reputation. Mi a word, tiny 
foresaw a great number of evils in the train of 
this bill, which have not yet been realized. 
On the other side, its advocates endeavoured 
to refute these arguments, and some of them 
sj»okc with great strength and piecision. The 
bill underwent a great number of alterations 
and amendments; which ^ere not effected 
without violent contest and altercation. At 
length, however, it was floated through both 
houses,on the tide of a great majority, and 
steered into the safe harbour of royal appro¬ 
bation. Certain it is, the abuse of clandestine 
marriage might have been removed upon much 
easier terms than those imposed upon the sub¬ 
ject by this bill, which, after all, hath been 
found ineffectual, as it may be easily eluded 
by a short voyage to the continent, or a mo¬ 
derate journey to North Britain, where the in¬ 
dissoluble knot may be tied without scruple 
or interruption. 

t 

DELIBERATIONS CONCERNING THE 
• • SUGAR COLONIES. 

* • 

Over and above these new statutes there 
were some other subjects which occasionally 
employed the attention of the commons; such 
as the state of the British sugar colonies, which 
was considered, in conseqence of petitions pre¬ 
sented by the sugar refiners and grocers of 
London, Westminster, and Bristol, complain¬ 
ing of the exorbitant price demanded and given 
for sugars imported from Jamaica; desiring 
that the proprietors of lands in Jamaica might 
be obliged to cultivate greater quantities of 
ground for raising sugar canes, or that they 
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(the petitioners) might have leave to import 
muscovado sugars from other countries, when 
the prioe of those imported from Jamaica 
ehould exceed a certain, rate. This remon¬ 
strance was taken into consideration by a com¬ 
mit tee of the whole house j and a great number 
of evidences and papers being examined, they 
resolved, that the peopling of Jamaica with 
white inhabitants, and cultivating the lands 
thereof, would be the most proper measure for 
securing that island, and increasing the trade 
and navigation between it and Great Britain, 
and other parts of his majesty’s dominions: 
that the endeavours hitherto used by the legis* 
lature of Jamaica to increase the number of 
white inhabitants, and enforce the cultivation 
of lands, in the manner that might best con¬ 
duce to the security and defence of that island, 
had not been effectual for these purposes. The 
house ordered a hill to he founded on these 
resolutions ; hut this was postponed until the 
ministry should receive more full information 
touching the true state of that island. The 
planters of Jamaica laboured under many 
grievances and hardships, from divers heavy 
impositions and restrictions; and a detail of 
these was transmitted in a representation to 
his majesty, which was referred to the con¬ 
sideration of the commissioners of trade and 
plantations. The cause of the planters was 
defended vigorously, and managed in the house 
of commons by alderman Beckford, a gentle¬ 
man of vast possessions in the island of Jamaica, 
who perfectly well understood, and strenuously 
supported, the interest of that his native 
country. 

FATE OF THE REGISTER BILL. 

Abortive also proved the attempt to estab¬ 
lish a law for keeping an annual register of 
marriages, births, deaths, the individuals who 
received alms, and the total number of people 
in Great Britain. A hill for this purpose was 
presented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of preg¬ 
nant parts and 'spirited elocution ; who, enu¬ 
merating the advantages of such a law, observed, 
that it would ascertain the number of the peo¬ 
ple, and the collective strength of the nation^ 
consequently, point out those places where 
there is a defect or excess of population, and 
certainly determine whether a general natura¬ 
lization would be advantageous or prejudicial 
to the community; that it would decide what, 
number of men might, on any sudden emer¬ 
gency, be levied for the defence of the king¬ 
dom ; and whether the nation is gainer or 
loser, by sending its natives to settle, and our 
troops to defend distant colonies ; that it would 
be the means of establishing a local adminis¬ 
tration of civil government, or a police upon 
certain fixed principles, the want of which hath 
been long a reproach to the nation, a security 


to vice, and an encouragement to idleness; 
that in many cases where all other evidence is 
wanting, it would enable suitors to recover 
their right in epurts of justice, facilitate an 
equal and equitable assessment in raising the 
present taxes, and laying future impositions; 
specify the lineal descents, relations, and al¬ 
liances of families; lighten the intolerable 
burdens incurred by the public, from innu¬ 
merable and absurd regulations relating to the 
poor; provide for them by a more equal exer¬ 
tion of humanity, and effectually screen theiy 
from all risk of perishing by hunger, cold, 
cruelty, and oppression. Whether such a law 
would have answered the sanguine expectations 
of its patrou, we shall not preteud to deter¬ 
mine; though, in our opinion, it must have 
been attended with very salutary consequences, 
particularly in restraining the hand of robbery 
aud violence, in detecting fraud, bridling the 
ferocity of a licentious people, and establishing 
a happy system of order and subordination. 
At first the hill met with little oppbsition, 
except from Mr. Thornton, member for the 
city of York, who inveighed against it with 
great fen our, as a measure that savoured of 
French policy, to which the English nation 
ever had the utmost aversion. He affirmed, 
that the method in which it was,proposed this 
register should he kept would furnish the ene¬ 
mies of Great Britain with continual opportu¬ 
nities of knowing the strength or weakness of 
thc"nation; that it would empower an ill-de¬ 
signing minister to execute any scheme sub¬ 
versive qjf public liberty, invest parish and 
petty offerers of the peace with exorbitant 
powers, and cost the nation about thou¬ 
sand pounds a year to carry the schema* into 
execution. These arguments, which, we ap¬ 
prehend, are extremely frivolous and incon¬ 
clusive, had great weight with a considerable 
number, who joined in the opposition, while 
the ministry stood neutral. Nevertheless, alter 
having undergone some amendments, it was 
conveyed to the lords, by whom it was, at the 
second reading, thrown out, a scheme of 
very dangerous tendency. The legislature of 
Great Biituin have, on some occasions, been 
more startled at the distant shadow of a bare 
possibility, than at the real approach of the 
most dangerous innovation. 

SIR HANS SLOANE'S MUSEUM PUR¬ 
CHASED BY PARLIAMENT. 

• 

From the usual deliberations on civil and 
commercial concerns, the attention of the par¬ 
liament, which had seldom or never turned 
upon literary avocations, was calleu off by &n 
extraordinary subject of this nature. Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated physician and naturalist, 
well known through all the civilized countries 
of Europe forj&is ample collection of rarities, 
L L 
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culled from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, as well as of antiquities and cu¬ 
riosities of art, had directed, in his la^t will, 
that this valuable museum, together with his 
numerous library, should be offered to the 
parliament, for the use of the public, in con¬ 
sideration of their paying a certain sum, in 
compensation, to his heirs. His terms were 
embraced by the commons, who agreed to pay 
twenty thousand pounds for the whole, sup¬ 
posed to be worth four times that sum; and 
a bill was prepared for purchasing this museum, 
together with the Harleian collection of ma¬ 
nuscripts, so denominated from its founder, 
Robert Harley, carl of Oxford, lord high trea¬ 
surer of England, and now offered to the public 
by his daughter, the dutchess of Portland. It 
was proposed, that these purchases should be 
joined to the famous Cottonian library, and a 
suitable repository provided for them and the 
king’s likrary, which had long lain neglected 
and exposed to the injuries of the weather in 
the old dormitory at Westminster. Accord¬ 
ingly, trustees and governors, consisting of the 
most eminent persons of the kingdom, were 
appointed, arid regulations established for the 
management of this noble museum, which was 
deposited in Montagu-house, one of the most 
magnificent edifices in England, where it is 
subjected, without reserve, to the view of the 
public, under certain necessary restrictions, 
and exhibits a glorious monument of national 
taste and liberality. 6 In the beginning of June 
the session of parliament was closed by his 
majesty, who mentioned nothing particular in 
his speech, but that the state of foreign affairs 
had suffered no alteration since their meeting. 

Tilt'genius of the English people is perhaps 
incompatible with a state of perfect tranquil¬ 
lity; if it was not ruffled by foreign provoca¬ 
tions, or agitated by unpopular measures of 
domestic administration, it will undergo tem¬ 
porary fermentations from the turbulent in¬ 
gredients inherent in its own constitution. 
Tumults are excited, and faction kindled into 
rage and inveteracy, by incidents of the most 
frivolous nature. At this juncture the metro¬ 
polis of England was divided and discomposed 
in a surprising manner, by a dispute in itself 
of so little consequence to the community, that 
it could not deserve a place in a general his¬ 
tory, if it did not serve to convey a charac¬ 
teristic idea of the English nation. In the be¬ 
ginning of the year an obscure ‘damsel, of low* 
degree, whose name was Elizabeth Canning, 
promulgated a report, which in a little time 
attracted the attention of the public, ohe af¬ 
firmed, that on the first day of the new year, 
at night, she was seized under Bedlam-wall by 
two ruffians, who having stripped her of her 
upper apparel, secured her mouth with a gag, 
and threatened to murder her should she make 
the least noise; that they conveyed her on 


foot about ten miles, to a place called Enfield- 
wash, and brought her to the house of one 
; Mrs. Wells, where she was pillaged of her 
stays; and, because she refused to turn pros¬ 
titute, confined in a cold, damp, separate, and 
unfurnished apartment; where she remained 
a whole month, without any other suste¬ 
nance than a few stale crusts of bread, and 
about a gallon of water; till at length she 
forced her way through a window, and ran 
home to her mother’s house, almost naked, 
in the night of the twenty-ninth of January. 
This story, improbable and unsupported, ope¬ 
rated so strongly on the passions of the people 
in the neighbourhood of Aldermanhnry, where 
; Canning’s mother lived, and particularly among 
fanatics of all denominations, that they raised 
| voluntary contributions, with surprising eagtr- 
ncss, in order to bring the supposed delin¬ 
quents to justice. Warrants were granted for 
apprehending Wells, who kept the liou 9 e a 
Enfield-wash, and her accomplices, the servant 
maid, whose name was Virtue Hall, and one 
Squires, an old gipsey-woman, which last was 
charged by Canning of having robbed her of 
her stays. Wells, though acquitted of the 
felony, was punished as a bawd. Hall turned 
evidence for Canning, but afterwards recanted. 
Squires, the gipsey, was convicted of the rob¬ 
bery, though &he produced undoubted evidence 
to prove that she was at Abbotsbury in Dor¬ 
setshire that very night in which the felony 
was said to be committed, and Canning and 
her friends fell into divers contradictions during 
the course of the trial. By this lime- the pre¬ 
possession of the common people in her favour 
had risen to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that 
the most palpable truths which appeared on 
the other side, had no other effect than that 
of exasperating them to the most dangerous 
degree of rage and revenge. Some of the 
witnesses for Squires, though persons of un¬ 
blemished character, were so intimidated, that 
they durst not enter the court; and those who 
had resolution enough to give evidence in he r 
behalf ran the risk of assassination from the 
vulgar that surrounded the place. On this 
occasion, sir Crisp Gascoyne, lord-mayor of 
London, behaved with that laudable courage 
and humanity which ought ever to distinguish 
the chief magistrate of such a metropolis. 
Considering the improbability of the charge, 
the heat, partiality, aihl tilind enthusiasm with 
which it was prosecuted, and being convinced 
of the old woman’s innocence by a great num¬ 
ber of affidavits, voluntarily sent up from the 
country by persons of unquestionable credit, 
he, in conjunction with some other worthy citi¬ 
zens, resolved to oppose the torrent of vulgar 
prejudice. Application was made to the throne 
for mercy: the case was referred to the at¬ 
torney and solicitor-general, who, having ex¬ 
amined the evidences on both aides, made their 
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report iu favour of Squires to the king and 
council; and this poor old creature was in¬ 
dulged with his majesty's pardon. This affair 
was now swelled into such a faction as divided 
the greater part of the kingdom, including the 
rich as well as the poor, the high as well as the 
bumble. Pamphlets and pasquinades were pub¬ 
lished on both sides of the dispute, which be¬ 
came the general topic? of eo&versation in all 
assemblies, and people of all ranks espoused 
one or other party with as much wfcrmth and 
animosity as had ever inflamed the whigs and 
tories, even at the most rancorous period of 
their opposition. Subscriptions were opened, 
and large sums levied, on one side, to prosecute 
for perjury the persops on whose evidence the 
pardon had been granted. On the other hand, 
those who had interested themselves for the 
gipsey resolved to support her witnesses, and, 
if possible, detect the imposture of Canning. 
Bills of perjury were preferred on both sides. 
The evidences for Squires were tried and 
acquitted : at first Canning absconded ; but 
afterwards surrendered to take her trial, and 
being, after a long hearing, found guiltv, was 
transported to the British colonics. The zeal 
of her friends, however, seemed to be inflamed 
by her conviction; and those who carried on 
the prosecution against her were insulted, even 
to the danger of their lives. They supplied ber 
with necessaries of all sorts, paid for her trans¬ 
portation in a pi hate ship, where she enjoyed 
all the comforts and convenieiicies that could 
be afforded in that situation, and furnished her 
with such recommendations as scoured to her 
a very agreeable reception in New England. 

EXECUTION OF DR. CAMERON. 

Next to this very remarkable transaction, 
the incident that principally distinguished this 
year in England, was the execution of Doctor 
Archibald Cameron, a native of North Britain, 
and brother to Cameron of Lochicl, chief of that 
numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken 
the field with the prince-pretender. After the 
battle of Culloden, where he was dangerously 
wounded, he found means to escape to flic 
continent. His brother, the doctor, had %l-, 
companies! him in all his expeditions, though 
not in a military capacity, and was 'inclTided 
with him in the act oJT attainder passed against 
those who had been concerned in the rebellion. 
Notwithstanding the imminent danger attend¬ 
ing such an attempt, the doctor returned pri¬ 
vately to Scotland, in order (as it was reported) 
to recover a sum of money, belonging to the 
pretender, which had been embezzled by bis 
adherents in that country. Whatever may have 
been his inducement to re-visit his native coun¬ 
try under such a predicament, certain it is, he 
was discovered, apprehended, and conducted to 
London, confined in the Tower, examined by 


the privy-council, and produced in the court of 
king’s-bench, where his identity being proved 
by several witnesses, he received sentence of 
death, and was executed at Tyburn. The ter-^ 
ror and resentment of the people, occasioned 
by the rebellion, having by this time subsided, 
their humane passions did not fail to operate 
in favour of this unfortunate gentleman: their 
pity was mingled with esteem, arising from his 
personal character, which was altogether un¬ 
blemished, and his deportment on this occasion, 
which they could not help admiring, as tlitf* 
standard of manly fortitude and decorum. The 
populace, though not very subject to tender 
emotions, were moved to compassion and even 
to tears, by his behaviour at the place of exe¬ 
cution; and many sincere well-wishers to the 
present establishment thought that the sacri¬ 
fice of this victim, at such a juncture, could 
not redound either to its honour or security. 

TUMULTS IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
TIIE KINGDOM. 

The turbulent spirit, which is never totally 
extinguished in this island, manifested itself 
in sundry tumults that broke out in different 
parts of South Britain. The price of provision, 
ami biead in particular, being raised to an ex¬ 
orbitant rate, in consequence of an absurd 
exportation of corn, for the sake of the bounty, 
a formidable body *>f colliers, and other labour¬ 
ing people, raised an insurrection at Bristol, 
began to plunder the corn vessels* iu the har- 
lxmr, anefr commit such outrages in the city, 
that the magistrates were obliged to have re¬ 
course to military power. A troop of <fta£oons 
were sent to their assistance, and the insur¬ 
gents were quelled, though not without some 
bloodshed. Commotions of the same kind were 
excited in Yorkshire, Manchester, and several 
other places in the northern counties. At 
Leeds, a detachment of the king’s troops were 
obliged in their own defence to fire upon the 
rioters, eight or nine of whom tvere killed on 
the spot; and, indeed, so little care had been 
! taken to restrain the licentious insolence of 
the vulgar by proper laws and regulations, 

I duly executed under the eye of civil magis¬ 
tracy, that a military power was found abso¬ 
lutely necessary to maintain the peace of the 
kingdom. 

• DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE. 

• 

The tranquillity of the continent was not 
endangered by any new contest or disturbance; 
yet the breach between the clergy and the 
parliament of Paris was every day more and 
more widened, and the people were pretty 
equally divided between superstition aud a 
regard for civil liberty. The parliament having 
caused divers ecclesiastics to be apprehended# 
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fur having refused to administer the sacra¬ 
ments to persons in extremity, who refused to 
subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, all of them 
declared they acted according to the direction 
of the archbishop of Paris. Application being 
made to this haughty prelate, he treated the 
deputies of the parliament with the most su¬ 
percilious contempt, and even seemed to brave 
the power and authority of that body. They, 
on the other hand, proceeded to take cog¬ 
nizance of the recusant clergy, until their 
Wivereign ordered them to desist. Then they 
presented remonstrances to his majesty, re¬ 
minding him of their privileges, and the duty 
of their station, which obliged them to do 
iustice on all delinquents. In the mean time, 
they continued to perform their functions, and 
even commenced a prosecution against the 
bishop of Orleans, whom they summoned to 
attend their tribunal. Next day they received 
from Versailles a letlre fie cachet, accompanied 
by letters patent, commanding them to sus¬ 
pend all prosecutions relating to the refusal of 
the sacraments; and ordering the letters [la¬ 
tent to be registered. Instead of obeying 
these commands, they presented new remon¬ 
strances, for answers to which they were re¬ 
ferred to the king’s former declarations. In 
consequence of this intimation, they had spirit 
enough to resolve, “That, whereas certain 
evil-minded persons had prevented truth frpni 
reaching the throne, the chambers remained 
assembled, and all other business should be 
suspended.’* The affair was now become very 
serious, His majesty, by fresh letters patent, 
renewed his orders, and commanded them to 
proemPwith their ordinary business, on pain 
of incurring his displeasure. They forthwith 
came to another resolution, importing, that 
they could not obey this injunction without a 
breach of their duty and their oath. Next day 
lettres fie cachet were issued, banishing to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom all the nu mbers, 
except those of the great chamber, whi^li the 
court did not find more tractable than their 
brethren. They furthwii h resolved to abide by 
the two resolutions mention above; and, as an 
instance of their unshaken fortitude, ordered 
an eeelesiastie to be taken into custody for 
refusing the sacraments. This spirited mea¬ 
sure involved them in the fate of tlje rest; for 
they were also exiled from Paris, the citizens 
of which did not fail to extql their conduct 
with the loudest encomiums, and at the same, 
time to express their resentment against the 
clergy, who could not stir abroad without 
being exposed to violence or insult, ^he ex¬ 
ample of the parliament of Palis was followed 
by that of Rouen, which bad courage enough 
to issue orders for apprehending the bishop of 
Evreux, because he had refused to appear when 
Summoned to their tribunal. Their decrees 
on this occasion being annulled hy the king's 


council of state, they presented a bold l emon** 
stranee, which, however, had no other effect 
than that of exasperating the ministry, A 
grand deputation being ordered to attend the 
king, they were commanded to desist from in¬ 
termeddling in disputes relating to the refusal 
of the sacraments, and to register this injunc¬ 
tion. At their return they bad recourse to a 
new remonstrance; and one of their principal 
counsellors, who had spoken freely in the de¬ 
bates on this subject, was arrested hy a party 
of dragoons, who carried him prisoner to the 
castle of Dourlcns. In a word, the body of 
the people declared for the parliament, in op¬ 
position to ecclesiastical tyranny; and, had 
they not been overawed by a formidable stand- 
I ing army, would certainly have taken up arms 
in defence of their libel tics; while the mo¬ 
narch weakly sullcrcd himself to be governed 
by priestly delusions; and, secure in his mili¬ 
tary appointment, seemed to set the rest of his 
subjects at defiance. Apprehensive, however, 
that these disputes would put ail entire stop 
to the administration of justice, he, by letters 
patent, established a royal chamber for the 
prosecution of suits civil and criminal, which 
was opened with a solemn mass performed in 
the queen's chapel at the Louvre, where all 
the members assisted. On this occasion an¬ 
other difficulty occurred. • The letters patent, 
constituting this new court, ought to have 
been registered by the parliament, which was 
now no more. To remedy this defect, applica¬ 
tion was made to the inferior court of the 
Chatolet; which refusing to register them, 
one of its members was committed to the Bas- 
tile, and another absconded. Intimidated hv 
this exertion of despotic power, they allowed 
the king's officers to enter the letters in their 
register; but afterwards adopted more vigo¬ 
rous resolutions. The lieutenant civil appeal¬ 
ing in their court, all the counsellors rose up, 
and retired, leaving him alone, and on the 
table an arret , importing, that whereas the 
confinement of one of their members, the pro¬ 
secution of another, who durst not appear, 
and tluwpresent c daniilies of the nation, gave 
thlnn just apprehension for their own persons, 
xUfy had, after mature deliberation, thought 
proper to retire. Thus a dangerous ferment 
was Excited hy the king’s espousing the eausc 
of spiritual insolence and oppression against 
the general voice of his 4 people, and the plainest 
dictates of reason and common sense. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIET RELA¬ 
TIVE IO EAST FRIEZELAND. 

The property of East Friezeland continued 
still to be the source of contention between the 
electors of Hrandcuburgh and Hanover. The 
interests of his Britannic majesty being power¬ 
fully supported by the house of Austria, the 
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minister of that power at the diet proposed 
that the affair should be taken into immediate 
consideration. He was seconded by the mi¬ 
nister of Brunswick; hut the envoy from 
Brandenburgh, having protested in form against 
this procedure, withdrew from the assembly, 
and the Brunswick minister made a counter 
protestation, after which he also retired. Then 
a motion being made, that this dispute should 
be referred to the decision of the Aulic council 
at Vienna, it wa3 carried in the aflirmative by 
a majority of fourteen voices. His Prussian 
majesty's final declaration with regard to this 
affair was afterwards presented to the diet, and 
answered in the sequel by a memorial frqm 
his Britannic majesty as elector of Hanover. 
Some other petty disputes likewise happened 
between the regency of Hanover and the city 
of Munster; and the former claiming some 
bailiwicks in the territories of Bremen, seques¬ 
tered certain revenues belonging to this city, 
in Slade and Ferden, till these claims should 
be satisfied. 

EXTRAORDINARY TREATY. 

The court of Vienna having dropped for the 
present the scheme for electing a king of the 
Romans, concluded a very extraordinary treaty 
with the duke of Modena, stipulating, that 
his serene highness should he appointed per¬ 
petual governor of the dutchy of Milan, with a 
salary of ninety thousand florins, on condition 
that he should maintain a body of four thou¬ 
sand men, to be at the disposal of the empress 
queen ; that her imperial majesty should have 
a right to place garrisons in the citadels of 
Mirandnla and Reggio, as well as in tfce castle 
of Massa-Cai rara: that the archduke Peter 
Leopold, third son of their imperial majesties, 
should espouse the daughter of the hereditary 
prince of Modena, by the heiress # of Massa- 
Carrara; and in case of her dying without 
heirs male, the estates of that house and the 
dutchy of Mirandnla should devolve to the 
archduke; but in case of her having male 
issue, that she should enjoy the principality 
of Fermia, and other possessions in Hungary, 
claimed by the duke of Modena, for her for¬ 
tune : finally, that on the extinction of the* 
male branch of the house of Este, all the do¬ 
minions of the duke of Modena shoulcl devolve 
to the house of Austria. 

CONFERENCES WITH RESPECT TO 
NOVA SCOTIA BROKE CP. 

While the powers on the continent of 
Europe were thus employed yi strengthening 
their respective interests, and concerting mea¬ 
sures for preventing any interruption of the 
general tranquillity, matters were fast ripen¬ 
ing to a fresh rupture lxjtween the subjects of 


Great Britain and France, in different parts of 
North America. We have already observed 
that commissaries had b< j t.n appointed, and 
conferences opened at Paris, to determine the 
disputes between the two crowns, relating to 
the boundaries of Nova-Scotia; ami wc took 
notice in general of the little arts of evasion 
practised by the French commissaries, todaikcn 
and perplex the dispute, and elude the preten¬ 
sions of his Britannic majesty. They persisted 
in employing these arts of chicanery and cavil 
with such perseverance, that the negotiation 
proved abortive, the conference broke up, ami 
every thing seemed to portend appioaching 
hostilities. But, before we proceed to a detail 
of the incidents which were the immediate 
forerunners of the war, we will endeavour to 
convey a just idea of the dispute concerning 
No\a-Scotia ; which, we apprehend, is but im¬ 
perfectly understood, though of the utmost 

importance to the interest of Great Britain. 

• 

DESCRIPTION OF NOVA SC0T3A. 

Nova Scotia, called by the French Acadia, 
lies between the forty-four and fiftieth degrees 
of north latitude, having New England and 
the Atlantic ocean to the south and south¬ 
west, and the river and gulph of St. Lawience 
to the north and north east. The winter, which 
continues near seven months in this country 
rt^iteust ly cold ; and without the intervention 
of jyiy thing thafe call be called spring, it is 
immediately suceeedcu by a summer, the heat 
ol which ii almost insupportable, hut of no 
long continuance. The soil in general is thm 
and barren, though some parts ui it are said 
to be equal to the best land in EnglalM.* The 
whole country is covered with a perpetual*fog, 
even after the summer has commenced. It was 
first possessed by the French, ht fore they made 
any establishment in Canada; who, by dint of 
industry and indefatigable perseverance, in 
struggling with the many difficulties they ne¬ 
cessarily laboured under in the infancy of this 
settlement, subsisted tolerably well, and in¬ 
creased considerably, with very little assistance 
fiom Europe; whilst we, even now, should lose 
the immense expense we have already been at 
to settle a colony there, and should see all our 
endeavours to that end defeated, if the support 
of the royal hand was withdrawn but fur a 
moment. This country, by the possession of 
which an eneqjy would he enabled greatly to 
► annoy all our other colonies, and, if in the 
hands of the Fienoh, would be of singular 
service both to their fishery ami their sugar 
islands, has frequently changed hands from the 
French to the English, and from the English 
back again to the French, till our right to it 
was fir.ally settled by the twelfth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, by which all the couutry 
included within the ancient hauls of what w & 
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called Nova-Scotia or Acadia, was ceded to the 
English. This article was confirmed by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but, for want of 
ascertaining distinctly what were the hounds 
intended to be fixed by the two nations with 
respect to this province, disputes arose, and 
commissaries, as we have observed, were ap¬ 
pointed by both sides, to adjust the litigation. 

The commissaries of the king of Great Bri¬ 
tain conformed themselves to the rule laid down 
by the treaty itself, and assigned those as the 
ancient limits of this country, which had always 
passed as such, from the veiy earliest time of 
any certainty, down to the conclusion of the 
treaty; which the two crowns had frequently 
declared to be such, and which the French had 
often admitted and allowed. These limits arc, 
the southern bank of the river St. Lawrence 
to the north, and Pentagoet to the west: the 
country situated between these boundaries is 
that which the French received by the treaty 
of St. Germain's, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two, under the general 
name of Acadia. Of this country, thus limited, 
they continued in possession from that period 
to the year one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
four, when a descent was made upon it, under 
the command of colonel Sedgwick. That these 
were then the undisputed limits of Acadia, 
his Britannic majesty's commissaries plainly 
proved, hy a letter of Louis XK1I. to the si curs 
Ckarnisay and LaTour, A regulating their juris¬ 
dictions in Acadia; by the* subsequent com¬ 
missions of the French king to the same per¬ 
sons, as governors of Acadia, in the sequel; 
And by that which was afterwards granted to 
the sieur Denys, in the year one thousand six 
hunjJjpeif and fifty-four; all of which extend 
the bounds of this country from the river 
St. Lawrence to Pentagoet and New England. 
That these were the notions of the French with 
respect to the ancient limits of this province 
was further confirmed by the demand made by 
their ambassador, in the course of that same 
year, for the restitution of the forts Pentagoet, 
St.John's and Port Royal, as forts situated in 
Acadia. In the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-two, upon the revival of the claim of 
France to the cuuntiy of Acadia, which had 
been left undecided by the treaty of Westmin¬ 
ster, the French ambassador, then at the court 
of London, assigned Pentagoet as ttye western, 
and the river St. Lawrence as the noxthern 
boundary of that country; awd alleged the 
restitution of Acadia in the year one thousand 1 * 
six hundred and thirty-two, grid the possession 
taken hy France in consequence •thereof, as 
well as the continuation of that possession, 
with the same limits, to the year one thou¬ 
sand six hundred and fifty-four, as proofs of 
the equity and validity of the claim he then 
made; in which claim, and in the manner 
of supporting it, he was particularly approved 


of by the court of France. The same court 
afterwards thought it so clear, upon former 
determinations, and her owu former posses* 
sions, that the true ancient boundaries of 
Acadia were Pentagoet to the west, and the 
river St. Lawrence to the north, that she 
desired no specification of limits in the treaty 
of Breda, but was contented with the restitu¬ 
tion of Acadia, generally named; and, upon * 
dispute which arose in the execution of this 
treaty, Frauce re-asserted, and Great Britain, 
after some discussion, agreed to the above- 
mentioned limits of Acadia; and France ob¬ 
tained possession of that country, so bounded, 
under the treaty of Breda. The sense of Fraucc 
upon this subject, in the years one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five, and one thousand 
six hundred and eighty seven, was also clearly 
manifested, in the memorials delivered at that 
time by the French ambassador at the court of 
London, complaining of some encroachments 
made by the English upon the coast of Acadia: 
he described the country as extending from 
isle Per$£e, which lies at the entrance of the 
river St. Lawrence, to St. George's island; and 
again, in a subsequent complaint, made by 
Mom. Bari I Ion and Mons. de l&mrepaus to the 
court of Great Britain, against the judge of 
Pemaquid, for having seized the effects of a 
French merchant at Pentagoet, which, said 
they, was situated in Acadia, as restored to 
France by the treaty of Breda. To explain the 
sense of France, touching the bounds of Acadia 
in the year one thousand seven hundred, the 
British commissaries produced a proposal of 
the French ambassador, then residing in Great 
Britain, to restrain the limits of that countly 
to the river St. George. They also instanced 
the surrender of Port Royal in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ten, in which 
Acadia is described with the same limits with 
which France had received it in the years oue 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two, and one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven. And 
further to ascertain the sense of both crowns, 
even at the treaty of Utrecht itself, they pro¬ 
duced the queen of Great Britain’s instructions 
to her ambassadors in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eleven, in which they were 
directed to insist, “ That his most chri&iian 
majesty should quit all claim or title, hy virtue 
of any former treaty, or otherwise, to the 
country called Nova Scotia, and expressly to 
Port Royal, otherwise ^Annapolis Royal." To 
these they added a manifest demonstration, 
founded on indisputable facts, proving that the 
recital of the several sorts of right which Fi ance 
had ever pretended to this country, and the 
specification of both terms, Acadia or Nova 
Scotia, were intended by Great Britain to 
obvi-ttc all doubts which had ever been mad* 
concerning the limits of Acadia, and to com* 
prthend with more certainty all that country 
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which France had ever received as such : 
finally, to specify what France considered as 
Acadia. During the treaty, they referred to 
the offers of that crown in the year one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and twelve, in which she 
proposed to restrain the boundary of Acadia to 
the river St. George, as a departure from its 
real boundary, in case Great Britain wuuld 
restore to her the possession of that countiy. 
From all these facts it plainty appeared that 
Great Britain demanded nothing but what the 
fair construction of the words of the treaty of 
Utrecht necessarily implies; and that it is 
impossible for any thing to have more evident 
marks of candour and fairness in it, than the 
demand of the English on this occasion. From 
the variety of evidence brought in support of 
this claim, it evidently results, that the English 
commissaries assigned no limits as the ancient 
limits of Acadia, but those which France her¬ 
self determined to be such in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two; and 
which she possessed, in consequence of that 
determination, till the year one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-four; that in one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-two France claimed, 
and received in ^ne thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine, the country which Great Britain 
now claims as Acadia, restored to France by 
the treaty of Breda under that general dc- 
nomiiiHtioii: that France never considered 
Acadia as having any other limits thau those 
which were assigned to it from the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two, to the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ten; 
and that, by the treaty of Utrecht, she engaged 
to transfer that very same country as Acadia, 
which France has always asserted anil pos¬ 
sessed, and Great Britain now elaims,*as such. 
Should the crown of France, therefore, be ever 
willing to decide what arc the ancient limits 
of Acadia, by Iut own declarations so fre¬ 
quently made in like discussions upofi the same 
point, by her possessions of this country for 
almost a century, and by her description of 
Acadia, during the negotiation of that very 
treaty upon which this doubt is raised, she 
cannot but admit the claim of Grea£ Britain 
to be conformable to the treaty of Utredht, 
and to the description of the country trans¬ 
ferred to Great Britain by the twelfth article* 
of that treaty. There is a consistency hi the 
claim of the English, and a completeness in 
the evidence brought ift support of it, which is 
seldom seen in discussions of thi* sort; for it 
rarely happens, in disputes of such a nature 
between two crowns, that either of them can 
safely offer to have its pretensions decided by 
the known and repeated declarations, or the 
possessions of the other. To # answer the force 
of this detail of conclusive historical facts, and 
to give a new turn to the real question in dis¬ 
pute, the French commissaries, in their me- 
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morial, laid it down as a distinction made by 
the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits 
of Acadia, referred to by that treaty, are dif¬ 
ferent from any with which that country may 
have passed under the treaties of St. Germain’s 
and Breda; and then endeavoured to show, 
upon the testimonies of maps and historians, 
that Acadia and its limits were anciently.con¬ 
fined to the south-eastern part of the peninsula. 
In support of this system, the French commis¬ 
saries had recourse to ancient maps and his¬ 
torians, who, as they asserted, had ever confined 
Acadia to the limits they assigned. They a^ 
leged, that those commissions of the French 
government over Acadia, which the English 
cited as evidence of the limits they claimed, 
were given as commissions over Acadia and the 
country around it, and not over Acadia only: 
that the whole of the country claimed by the 
English as Acadia, could not possibly be sup¬ 
posed ever to be considered as such, because 
many parts of that territory always»did, and 
still do, preserve particular and distinct names. 
They affirmed New France to be a province in 
itself; and argued, that many parts of what 
we claim as Acadia can never have been in 
Acadia, because historians and the French com¬ 
missions of government expressly place them 
in New France. They asserted, that no evi¬ 
dence can be drawn of the opinion of any 
crown, with respect to the limits of any 
country, from its declaration during the nego¬ 
tiation of a treaty; and, in the end, relying 
upon maps and historians fur the ancient limits 
of Acadia, they pretended that the express 
restitution of St. Germain’s and the possession 
taken by France in consequence of the treaty 
of Breda, after a long discussion of tjje Jimits 
and the declaration of Frauce during tho ne¬ 
gotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, were foreign 
to the point in question. In refutation of these 
maxims, the English commissaries proved, 
from an examination of the maps and histo¬ 
rians cited by the French in support of their 
system, that if this question was to be decided, 
upon the authorities which they themselves 
allowed to belong, and to be applicable to this 
discussion, the limits which they assigned were 
utterly inconsistent with the best maps of all 
countries, which are authorities in point for 
almost every part of the claim of Great Britain. 
They showed, that the French historians, 
Champlaifi and Denys, and particularly this 
last, with his commission in the year one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five, assigned 
the same northern and western limits to Aca¬ 
dia which they clid; and that Escarbot, an¬ 
other of tfieir historians, as f»r as auy evidence 
can he drawn from his writings, agrees entirely 
with the former two. They observed, that all 
these evidences fall in with and confirm the 
better authorities of treaties, and the several 
transactions between the two crowns for near 
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a century past; and that the French commis¬ 
saries, by deviating from treaties, and the late 
proceedings of the two crowns, to ancient his¬ 
torians and maps, only made a transition from 
an authentic to an insufficient sort of evi¬ 
dence, and led the English commissaries into ai\ 


enquiry, which proved, that both the proper 
and the improper, the regular and the foreign 
evidence, upon which this matter had been 
rested, equally confuted the limits alleged by 
the French commissaries as the ancient limits 
of Acadia, 


NOTES. 


1 These rx|wi»PCA were defrayal by n con 
tmwrtion of tlae duties oil mult, Ik', n 
land-tax nt three shillings in tin pound , 
a duly on licenses, to be yearly paid In 
pun nhrokers mid dt-nlcrN in arc mid hand 
good*, vmlmi the bills u! mortality ; the 
■uin of one nullum tour hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds advanced by the bank, nr 
cording to a proposal mnde tor tlmt 
purpose j five hundred thousand pounds' 
to he issued from the Miikiqf fund; a 
duty laid on gum afiiegul; and the ton- 
luuiotion of divers other urca*miiiil 1111 - 
(jfisiiions, *1 lie grants for the jenr 
amounted to something levs than four 
millions and the provisions made for 
this expense exceeded it in the Ainu 
«»f (wo hundred seventyoiir thousand 
twenty-four pounds, ten shillings, and 
six peme bnlfpeniiv. 

9 Among the pro*ceding* of till* session, 
it niuv not lie improper to mention a 
new ui t tor the prevention ol murdtrs, 
which hud been shockingly frequent ol 
lat«, importing, that every mnnmlribi- 
iut**d of this horrid crime should be 
executed in one day after his sentence, 
and liia liodj dilivcrid to the surgeon« 
for dissection—nil expedient which had 
been found productive of very salutary 
consequences. 

S Ncvcfk! duties on salt, as well as on red 
su4 Svhita herrings del I venal nut for 


home con An nipt ion, Were rendered per¬ 
petual, though subject to he redtcnird 
by parliament; and it was provided, 
that the debt contracted upon these 
dunes bring discharged, nil the ofur 
produce of them should become pari 
of (he sinking-fund, 

4 Hr the new law, the clerk of the pence 
ill lilt county where the crime shall be 
committed is obliged, tijioii ret living 
proper information, to prosecute the 
ofienders At the expense ot tlu county. 
It was likewise proponed, that in case 
no prosecution of this nnturr should lie 
roniincneid within a certain limited 
time after the information should have 
hem 1 1 gully given, tit that case the 
county might he nu<d by the person w ho 
hail sustained the damage, and obliged 
to indemnify him for his loss; hut this 
clause was rejected by the maturity, 
and tlu bill having made its why through 
both houses, ri. rued the roynl assent. 

5 Several other oil Is were passed—one for 
ululating l)it number of public houses, 
and the more rosy cornu tion of persons 
■tiling ale and Btrong liquors without 
license; an act which empowered the 
jusizies of peAcc to tyrannize over their 
ftl 1 iw-subjects—a second, enabling the 
magistrates of Edinburgh tq improve, 
enlarge, and adorn the a venues and 
sir*m of that city, according tu a con¬ 


verted plan, to be executed h\ voluntary 
subscription—n third, allowing the ex 
portal ion of wool and woollui >iin 
from Ireland into any port in limit 
Britain—and a fourth, prescribing the 
breadth of Lhe whit Is lulongmg to 
heavy chmages, that the high roads of 
the kingdom might be the better pre¬ 
served. 

(i The library of sir Hans Sloan** consisted 
of above liftv thousand volumes, in¬ 
cluding ubout ilirre hundred and fifty 
lNioks of drawings, and three thousand 
five hundred and sixti-m in ami scripts, 
besides u iiiiilutudc of prints 'I be 
museum comprchJ.idt.-d an mhnite num¬ 
ber of medals, coins, urns, utensils, 
srals, cameos, intaglios, pncioiK stoiim, 
vessels of agate and jasper, chnstals, 
spars, tontils, met.-ln, inmenils, ores, 
earths, sands, salts, bitumens, sulphur'*, 
ninbiTgrisc, talcs, ultra, tistncra, <ornl«, 
sponges, echini, (cheilites, astena, 
troUn, crustaiia, stillm mu rune, fishes, 
birds, eggs, mid nests, vipers, serpvnU, 
qiindmiieds, insects, human calculi, ana¬ 
tomical preparations, seeds, gums, routs, 
drnd plants, pictures, drawings, and 
mathematical instruments. All these 
articles, with a short accouul of each, 
are specified in thirty-eight volumes iii 
folio, and eight in quarto. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ambitious Schemes of the French in North America.—Rise and Conduct of the Ohio Com¬ 
pany.—Letter from the Governor of Virginia to the French Commander at Rb icre-au-Beuf, 
—Perfidious Practices of tie French in Nova Scotia.—Major Laurence defeats the French 
Neutrals.—British Ambassador at Paris amused with general Promises.—Session opened . 
—Supplies granted.—Repeal of the Act for naturalizing Jews.—Motion for repealing a 

former Act favourable to the Jews.—East India Mutiny Rill.—Case of Lc* . —Sessiim 

closed.—Death of Mr. Pelham .— Change in the Ministry.—New Parliament assembled and 
prorogued.—Disputes in the Irish Parliament.—Transactions in the East Indies.—Account 
if the English Settlements on the Malabar and Coromandel Coast.—Dispute about the 
Government of Arcot.—Mahommed Ali Khan supported by the English. — Mr. Clive takes 
Arcot—and defeats the Enemy in the Plains of Aram, and at Kovcripauk—He reduces 
three Forts , and takes M. d' Ant mil .— Chunda Saib taken and put to death , and his 
Army routed.—Convention between the East India Companies of England and France .— 
General flew of the British Colonies in North America—New England and New York — 
New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — Virginia—The two Caroltnas — Georgia.—The 
French surprise Logs- Town, on the Ohio .— Conference with the Indians at AlUiny ,— 
Colonel l Washington defeated and taken by the French on the Ohio^-Divisions among the 
British Colonies.—The hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel professes the Roman-catholic 
Religion.—Parliament of Pans recalled from Exile.—Affairs of Spain and Portugal .— 
Session opened.—Supplies granted.—Bill in Behalf of Chelsea Pensioners.—Oxfordshire 
Election.—Message from the King to the House of Commons .— Court of Versailles amuses 
the English Ministry.—Session closed\ 


AMBITIOUS SCHEMES or the FRENCH. 

"W/MIILE the British ministry depended 
▼ t upon the success of the conferences 
net ween the commissaries of the two crowns 
; t Paris, the French were actually employed in 
executin'? their plans of encroachment*upon 
the British colonies in North America* Their 
belli me was to engross the whole fur-trade of 
that continent; and they had already made 
great progress in extending a chain of forts, 
connecting their settlements on the viver Mis¬ 
sissippi with their possessions in Canada, along 
the great lakes of Eria and Ontario, which 
last issues into the river St. Lawrence. By 
these means they hoped to exclude the English 
from all communication and traffic with the 
Indian nations, even those that lay coiftigu^ps 
to the British settlements, and confine them 
within a line of theii drawing, beyond width 
they should neither extend their trade nor 
plantations. Their commercial spirit did not 
keep pace with the •gigantic strides of their 
ambition: they could not supply all those 
Indians with the necessaries they wanted, so 
that many of the natives had recourse to the 
English settlements; and this commerce pro¬ 
duced a connexion, in consequence of which 
the British adventurers venyired to travel 
with merchandise as far as the banks of the 
river Ohio, that runs into the Mississippi, a 
great way on the other side of the Apalachian 
mountains, beyond which none of our colonists 


had ever attempted to penetrate. The tract 
ofcountry lying along the Ohio is so fertile, 
pleasant, anil inviting, and the Indians, called 
Twightces, who inhabit those delightful plains, 
were so well disposed towards a close alliance 
with the I^nglish, that, as far back as the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, 
Mr. Spotswood, governor of Virginia, proposed 
a plan for erecting a company to settle such 
lands upon this river as should be ceded to 
them by treaty with the natives; but the de¬ 
sign was at that time frustrated, partly by the 
indolence and timidity of the British minis¬ 
try, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the 
Frendh/and partly by the jealousies and di¬ 
visions subsisting between the different colo¬ 
nics of Great Britain. The very same circum¬ 
stances encouraged the French to proceed in 
their project of invasion. At length, they 
^penetrated from the banks of the river Saint 
Lawrence, across lake Champlain, and upon 
the territoty’ of New York built with impunity, 
and, indeed, without opposition, the fort of 
Crown Point, the most insolent and dangerous 
encroachment that they had hitherto carried 
into execution. • 

• 

RISE, &c. OF TIIE OHIO COMPANY. 

Governor Spotswood’s scheme for an Ohio 
company was revived immediately after the 
peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle, when certain mer¬ 
chants of London, who traded to Maryland 
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and Virginia, petitioned the government on 
this subject, and were indulged not only with 
a grant of a great tract of grouud to the 
southward of Pennsylvania, which they pro¬ 
mised to settle, but also with an exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of trading with the Indians on the banks 
of the river Ohio. This design no sooner tran¬ 
spired, than the French govenor of Canada took 
the alarm, and wrote letters to the governors 
of New York and Pennsylvania, giving them to 
understand, that as the English inland traders 
had encroached on the French territories and 
privileges, by trading with the Indians under 
the protection of his sovereign, he would seize 
them wherever they could be found, if they did 
n?)t immediately desist from that illicit prac¬ 
tice. No regard being paid to this intimation, 
he next year caused three British traders to be 
arrested. Their effects were confiscated, and 
they themselves conveyed to Quebec, from 
whence <lhcy were sent prisoners to Rochelle 
in France, and there detained m confinement. 
In this situation they presented a remonstrance 
to the earl of Albemarle, at that time English 
ambassador in Paris, and lie claiming them as 
British subjects, they were set at liberty. 
Although, in answer to his lordship’s me¬ 
morial, the court of Versailles promised to 
transmit orders to the French governors in 
America to use all their endeavours for pre¬ 
venting any disputes that might have a ten¬ 
dency to alter the good correspondence estab¬ 
lished between the two nations; in all proba¬ 
bility the directions give n were seemingly the 
very reverse of these professions, for the French 
commanders, partisans, and agents i# America, 
took every step their busy genius could suggest, 
to strengthen their own power, and weaken 
the influence of the English, by embroiling 
them with the Indian nations. This task they 
found the more easy, as the natives had taken 
offence against the English, when they under¬ 
stood that their lands were given away without 
their knowledge, and that there was a design 
to build forts in their country, without their 
consent and concurrence. Indeed the person 
whom the new company employed to survey 
the banks of the Ohio concealed his design so 
carefully, and behaved in other respects in such 
a dark mysterious manner, as could not fail to' 
arouse the jealousy of a people naturally in¬ 
quisitive, and very much addicted t > suspicion. 
How the company proposed to settle this ac¬ 
quisition in despite of the native possessors it 
is not easy to conceive, and it is still more 
unaccountable that they should have neglected 
the natives, whose consent and assistance they 
might have procured at a very small expense. 
Instead of acting such a fair, open, and ho¬ 
nourable part, they sent a* Mr. Gist to make 
a clandestine survey of the country, as far as 
the falls of the river Ohio; and, as we have 
observed above, his conduct alarmed both the 


French and Indians. The erection of this 
company was equally disagreeable to the se¬ 
parate traders of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
who saw themselves on the eve of being'deprived 
of a valuable branch of traffic, by the exclusive 
charter of a monopoly; and therefore they em¬ 
ployed their emissaries to foment the jealousy 
of the Indians. 

The French having in a manner commenced 
hostilities against the English, and actually 
built forts on the territories of the British allies 
at Niagara, and on the lake Erie, Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, governor of Pennsylvania, communicated 
this intelligence to the assembly of the province, 
and represented the necessity of erecting truck- 
houses, or places of strength and security, on 
the river Ohio, to which the traders might 
retire in case of insult or molestation. The 
proposal was approved, and money granted for 
the purpose; hut the assembly could not agree 
about the manner in which they should be 
erected; and in the mean time the French 
fortified themselves at leisure, and continued 
to harass the traders belonging to the British 
settlements. Repeated complaints of these 
encroachments and depredations being repre¬ 
sented to Mr. Dinwiddie, govt+nor of Virginia, 
he, towards the latter end of this very jtar, 
sent major Washington with a letter to the 
commanding officer of a fort which the French 
had built oil the Riviere-au-Beuf, which falls 
into the Ohio, not far from the lake Erie. In 
this letter Mr. l/inwiddie expressed his surprise 
that the French should build forts and make 
settlements on the river Ohio, in the western 
part of the colony of Virgiuia, belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain. He complained 
of thest- encroachments, as well as of the in¬ 
juries done to the subjects of Great Britain, in 
open violation of the law of nations, and of 
the treaties actually subsisting between the 
two crowns. He desired to know by whose 
authority and instructions his Britannic ma¬ 
jesty's territories had been invaded; am) re¬ 
quired him to depart in peace, without further 
prosecuting a plan which must interrupt the 
harmony and good understanding which his 
majesty was desirous to continue and cultivate 
with the most Christian king. To this spirited 
intimation the officer replied, that it was not his 
province to specify the evidence, and demon¬ 
strate the right of the king his master to the 
lands situated on the river Ohio; but he would 
transmit the letter to the marquis du Quesne, 
and act according to the answer he should 
receive from that nobleman. In the mean 
time, he said he did not think himself obliged 
to obey the summons of the English governor; 
that he commended the fort by virtue of an 
order from his general, to which he was deter¬ 
mined to conform with all the precision and 
resolution of a good officer. Mr. Dinwiddie, 
| expected no other reply, and therefore had 
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projected a fort to be erected near ihe forks 
of the river. The province undertook to de¬ 
fray the expense, and the stores for that pur¬ 
pose were already provided; but, by some fatal 
oversight, the concurrence of the Indians was 
neither obtained nor solicited, and, therefore, 
they looked upon this measure with an evil 
eye, as a manifest invasion of their property. 

PERFIDY OF THE FRENCH. 

While the French thus industriously ex¬ 
tended their encroachments to the southward, 
they were not idle in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
but seized every opportunity of distressing the 
English settlement of Nova Scotia. We have 
already observed, that the town of Halifax was 
no sooner built, than they spirited up the 
Indians of that neighbourhood to commit hos¬ 
tilities against the inhabitants, some of whom 
they murdered, and others they carried pri¬ 
soners to Louisbourg, where they sold them for 
arms and ammunition, the French pretend¬ 
ing that they maintained this traffic from mo¬ 
tives of pure compassion, in order to prevent 
the massacre of the English captives, whom, 
however, they did not set at liberty, with¬ 
out exacting an exorbitant ransom. As these 
skulking parties of Indians were generally di¬ 
rected and headed by French commanders, 
repeated complaints were made to the governor | 
of Lou isbourg, who still answered, that his 
uiisili. tion did not extend over the Indians, 
and that their French conductors were chosen 
from iiu' inhabitants of Atmapoiii, who thought 
proper to remain in that country after it was 
ceded to the English, and were, in faot, the 
subjects of Great Britain. Even while the 
conferences were carried on for ascertaining 
the limits of Nova Scotia, the governor of 
Canada detached M. la Corne, with some re¬ 
gular troops, and a b.»dy of militia, Vo fortify a 
post on the bay of Ch’gnccto, on pretence that 
this and a great part of the peninsula belonged 
to his government. The possession of this 
post not only secured to the Indians of tin* 
continent a free entrance into the peninsula, 
and a safe retreat in case of pursuit; But jJso 
encouraged the French inhabitants of Anna- 
poli; to rise in open rebellion against the Eiffe- 1 
lish government. # # 

MAJOR LAURENCE DEFEATS THE 
FRENCH NEUTRALS. 

In the spring of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and filly, general Cornwallis, governor 
of H difax, detached major Laurence with a 
few men to reduce them to obedience. At his 
approach they burned their town to ashes, 
foi sook their possessions, and threw themselves 
under the protection of M. la Come, who, 
thus reinforced, found himself at the head of 


fifteen hundred men, well provided with arms 
and ammunition. Major Laurence being un¬ 
able to cope with him in the field, demanded 
an interview, at which he desired to know 
for what cause the French inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia had shaken off their allegiance 
to the crown of Great Britain, and violated 
the neutrality which they had hitherto af¬ 
fected te profess. The French officer, without 
pretending to account for their behaviour, gave 
him to understand in general terms, that he 
had orders to defend his post, and these orders 
he was determined to obey. The English 
major finding himself too weak to attack their 
united force, and having no orders to commit 
hostilities against any hut the Indians and 
their open abettors, returned to Halifax, with¬ 
out having been able to fulfil the purpose of 
his expedition. Immediately after his retreat, 
the French neutrals (so they were called) re¬ 
turned to the habitations which tjiey had 
abandoned; and, in conjunction with the In¬ 
dians, renewed their depredations upon^the in¬ 
habitants of Halifax and its dependent settle¬ 
ments. The English governor, justly incensed 
at these outrages, and seeing they would 
neither submit to the English government 
themselves, nor allow others to enjoy it with 
tranquillity, resolved to expel them effectually 
from the country they so ill deserved to possess. 
Major Laurence was again detached with a 
thousand men, transported by sea to Chig- 
necto, where he ftftmd the French and lmliaus 
intrenched, in order to dispute his landing. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, he made a 
descent w}th a few companies, received and 
returned a smart fire, and rushing into their 
intrenchments obliged them to fly wuf the 
utmost precipitation, leaving a considerable 
number killed and wounded on the spot. The 
fugitives saved ihemselves by crossing a river, 
on the farther hank of winch l.t Come stood 
at the head of his troops, drawn up in order 
to receive them as friends and dependents. 
He bad by this time erected a fort, which he 
denominated Beau Sojour; and flow the Eng¬ 
lish built another on the opposite side of the 
river, which was called after its founder Saint 
Laurence. This being provided with a good 
> garrison, served as a check upon the French, 
and in some measure restrained the incursions 
of their barbarians. Not that it effectually 
answered this purpose; for the Indians and 
Neutrals still ceized every opportunity of at¬ 
tacking the English in the interior parts of the 
peninsula. In tlft? course of the succeeding 
year they Surprised the little town of Dart¬ 
mouth, on the other side of Halifax-bay, where 
they killed and scalped a great numl>er of 
people, and carried off some prisoners. For 
these expeditions the French always supplied 
them with boats, canoes, arms and ammuni¬ 
tion ; and indeed they were conducted with 
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such care and secrecy, that it was almost 
impossible to prevent their success. One sure 
remedy against the sudden and stolen incur¬ 
sions of those savages might have been found 
in the use of staunch hounds, which would 
have run upon the foot, detected the skulking 
parties of the Indians, and frustrated all their 
ambuscades; but this expedient, so easy and 
practicable, was never tried, though frequently 
recommended in public to the attention of 
the government, and the consideration of the 
colonists. The Indians continued to plunder 
and massacre * the British subjects with impu¬ 
nity, and were countenanced by the French go¬ 
vernment in that country, who now strength¬ 
ened their lodgement on the neck of the pe¬ 
ninsula with an additional fort, distinguished 
by the name of Baye-vcrte; and built a third 
at the mouth of St. John’s liver, on the north 
side of the bay of Fuudy. 

BRITISH AMBASSADOR at PARIS amused 

c WITH GENERAL PROMISES. 

All these previous steps to a rupture with 
England were taken with great deliberation, 
while the commissaries of both nations were 
disputing about the limits of the very country 
which they thus arrogantly usurped ; and they 
proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the 
southward, without paying the least regard to 
the expostulations of the English governors, 
or to a memorial presented at Versailles by 
the carl of Albemarle, the British minister. 
Me demanded that express orders should be 
sent to M. de la Jonquire, the conynander for 
the french in America, to desist from violence 
against the British subjects in that country: 
that the fort of Niagara should be immediately 
raised: that the subjects of Great Britain, 
who had been made prisoners, should he set at 
liberty, and indemnified for the losses they had 
sustained; and that the persons who had com¬ 
mitted these excesses should be punished in an 
exemplary manner. True it is, six Englishmen, 
whom they had unjustly taken, were immedi¬ 
ately dismissed; and the ambassador amused 
with general promises of sending such in¬ 
structions to the French governor in America, 
as should anticipate any cause of complaint fop 
the future; but, far from having any intention 
to perform these promises, the court of Ver¬ 
sailles, without all doubt, exhorted la Jonquire 
to proceed in bringing its ambitious schemes 

to perfection. • 1 

% 

SESSION opened: \ 

Every incident in America seemed to prog¬ 
nosticate war, when the session of parliament 
was opened on the fifteenth day of November; 
yet his majesty, on this occasion, told them, 
that the events of the year had not made it 


; necessary for him to offer any thing in particu* 
lar to their consideration relating to foreign 
a flairs. He even declared, that the continu¬ 
ance of the public tranquillity, and ihe gene¬ 
ral state of Europe, remained upon the same 
footing as when they last parted; and assured 
them of his steadiness in pursuing the most 
effectual measures to preserve to his people the 
blessings of peace. He expressed uncommon 
concern, that the horrid crimes of robbery ami 
murder were of late rather increased than 
diminished, and earnestly recommended this 
important object to their serious attention. 
Affectionate addresses were presented by both 
houses in answer to this harangue; and, what 
was very remarkable, they were proposed and 
passed without question or debate. 

The common* continued the same number 
of seamen and land-forces for the ensuing year, 
which had been granted in the last session, and 
made suitable provision for all the exigences 
of the state. The whole supply amounted to 
two millions seven hundred ninety-seven thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and sixteen pounds, ten 
shillings, and two-pence, to he raised by a 
laud-tax of two shillings in the pound, a malt- 
tax, a continuation of certain duties on wine, 
vinegar, cider, and beer imported, a sum taken 
from the sinking-fund, and the overplus of 
certain grants, funds, and duties. The pro¬ 
visions made considerably exceeded the grants; 
but Ibis excess was chargeable with the in¬ 
terest of what should be borrowed upon the 
credit in the bind or rnall-tax, there being a 
clause of credit in both, as also with the de¬ 
ficiency (if any should happen) in the sums 
they,,were computed to produce. The house 
agreed, to all these resolutions almost unani¬ 
mously ; indeed, no opposition was made to any 
of them, but that for continuing the same 
number of land-forces, which was carried by a 
great msyority. 

REPEAL OF THE ACT FOR NATURAL¬ 
IZING JEWS. 

The act for permitting Jews to be natural¬ 
ised, (vhich had, during the last session tri¬ 
umphed over such an obstinate opposition, was 
by this time become the object of national 
horjror qnd execration. Every part of the king¬ 
dom resounded with the reproach of the mi¬ 
nistry who had enforcedtsuch an odious mea¬ 
sure; and the two brothers, who engrossed the 
greater part of the administration, trembled 
at the prospect of what this clamour might 
produce at the general election, this being 
the last session of the present parliament. So 
eager were the ministers to annul this un¬ 
popular measure, that, immediately after the 
peera had agreed to the nature and form of an 
address to his majesty, the duke of Newcastle, 
with that precipitation so peculiar to bis eha- 
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rioter, poured forth an abrupt harangue in being given to understand, that it was not 
that house, importing, that the disaffected had usual to appoint a call of the house for any 
made a handle of the act passed last session particular purpose, he agreed thai the motion 
iu favotlr of the Jews, to raise discontents should be general. It was second*"! by lord 
arnoug many of his majesty's good subjects; Parker, his opposite in political interests; the 
and as the act was in itself of little import* bouse agreed to it without opposition, and the 
ance, be was of opinion it ought to be re- call was ordered accordingly. They were an¬ 
imated; for this purpose lie presented a bill ticipated, however, by the lords, who framed 
ready framed, which was rea^and committed, and transmitted to them a bill on the same 
though not without some debate. The uatur- subject, to the purport of which the commons 
alization bill, now devoted as a sacrifice to the made no objection ; for every member, having 
resentment of the people, containing a clause the fear of the general election before Ills eyes, 
disabling all naturalized Jews from purchasing, carefully avoided every expression which could 
inheriting, or receiving any advowson or pre- give umbrage to his constituents; hut violent 
sentation, or right to any ecclesiastical bene- opposition was made to the preamble, which 
fiee or promotion, school, hospital, or donative; ran in the following strain:— 14 Whereas au 
and by the first draft of the bill, which his grace act of parliament was made and passed in the 
now presented, it was intended that this clause twenty-fifth year of his majesty's reign, inti- 
should not he repealed. It was the opinion, tuled, an act to permit persons professiug the 
however, of the majority, that such a clause Jewish religion, to be naturalized by pari id- 
standing unrepealed might imply, that the meut, and for other purposes therein men- 
Jews, by being thus expressly excluded from tinned; and whereas occasion has been taken, 
the possession of any ecclesiastical right of from the said act, to raise discontents, and 
presentation, would be considered as having disquiets m the minds of his majesty's subjects, 
the power and privilege of purchasing and in- be it cuacred, &c\" This introduction was 
heriting any lay-property in the kingdom. On considered as an unjust reflection upon the 
this consideration an amendment was made body of the people in general, and in parti- 
in the bill, the clause in question was left out, eular upon those who had opposed the hill in 
and the whole act of naturalization repealed the course of the preceding session. Sir Roger 
without exception. 1 Though the lords, in gene- Newdigate therefore moved, that the rxpres- 
ral, concurred in the expediency of the repeal, sioti should be varied to this effect * M Whereas 
it was opposed by some few, as too great a "%at discontents aud disquietudes had from 
sacrifice to the idle and unfounded clamours of the said act ariscif.” The consequence of this 
the multitude ; and upon this side of the de- motion was an obstinate debate, in which it 
bate a great power of elocution was displayed was supported by the earl of Egmont, and 
by tarl Temple, who «had lately succeeded to divers otljer able orators; but Mi. I’clham 
this title on the death of his mother,«a no- and Mr. Pitt were numbered among itsjjppo- 
blcman of distinguished abilities, and the nents. The question being put for (Tie, pro- 
most amiable disposition, frank, liberal, hu- posed alteration, it w r as of course carried iu 
mane, and zealously attached to the interest the mgative: the hill, after the third reading, 
and honour of his country. In the lower house, passed nemine contradicente , and in due time 
the members of both parties seemed U> vie with obtained the royal assent, 
each other in demonstrations of aversion tu 

this unpopular ait. On the very first day of MOTION FOR REPEALING A FORMER 
the session, numediuWly afu-r the motion for ACT FAVOURABLE TO THE JEWS, 
an address to his majesty, sir James Dash wood, • 

an eminent leader in the opposition, gave the Even this concession of the ministry did not 
commons to understand, that he had a # moti^>n allay the resentment of the people, and their 
of very great importance to make, which apprehension of encroachment from the Jews, 
would require the attention of every membrt’, > Another act still subsisted, by virtue oF which 
as soon as the motion lor the addicts slymid any person professing the Jewish religion might 
be discussed; he therefore desired they would become a free denizen of Great Britain, after 
not quit the house, tun til he should have an having resided seven years in any of his ma- 
opportunity to explain his proposal. Accord- jesLy’s colonies«n America; aud this was now 
ingl v, they hud no sooner agreed to the motion •considered as a law, having the same dangerous 
for an addrtsS of thanks to his majesty', than tendency, of which the other was iu>*v >.i a 
he stood up again; and having expatiated fair way of*being convicted. It was uk.mu, 
upon the just aud general indignation which therefore, in the lower house, that part of this 
the act of the preceding session, in favour of former act might be read; then the same rnetn- 
the Jews, had raised among the people, he her made a motion for an address to his majesty, 
moved to order that the house should be called desiring that the house might have the perusal 
over on Tuesday the fourth day of December, of the lists transmitted from the American 
for taking that act into consideration; but colonies to the commissioners for trade and 
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plantations, containing tbe names of all such 
persons professing the Jewish religion, as had 
entitled themselves to the benefit of the said 
act, since the year one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and forty. These lists were accordingly 
presented, and left upon the table for the 
perusal of the members; but as this act 
contained no limitation of time within which 
the benefit of it should be claimed, and as 
this claim was attended with a good deal 
of trouble and some expense, very few per¬ 
sons had availed themselves of it in that 
period. Nevertheless, as a great number of 
Jews were already entitled to claim this in¬ 
dulgence, and as it remained an open channel 
through which Great Britain might be deluged 
with those people, all of whom the law would 
hold as natural-born subjects, and their progeny 
as freed from all the restrictions contained in 
the net with respect to naturalized foreigners, 
lord Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal so much of the said act as related to 
persons professing the Jewish religion, who 
should come to settle in any British colony after 
a certain time. The motion was seconded by 
sir James Dash wood, and supported by the 
earl of Egmont; but being found unequal to 
the interest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and 
Mr. Pitt, was rejected by the majority, 

EAST-IND1A MUTINY BILL. 1754. |f 

The next object that claimed the attention 
of the commons, was a bill for improving the 
regulations already made to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of a contagious distemper, which raged 
among the horned cattle in different parts of 
the kingdom. The last bill of this session that 
bad the good fortune to succeed, was brought 
in for punishing mutiny and desertion of 
officers and soldiers in the service of the East- 
India company, and for the punishment of 
offences committed in the East-Indies and the 
island of St. Helena. This being a measure of 
a very extraordinary nature, all the meh\V>ers 
were ordered \o attend the house on the day 
fixed for the second reading; at the same time 
all charters, commissions, and authorities, by 
which any powers relative to a military juris¬ 
diction, or the exercise of martial law, had 
been granted or derived from the crown to the 
said company, were submitted to theT^rusal of 
the members. The bill was by many .consi¬ 
dered as a dangerous extension of military 
power, to the prejudice of the civil rights en- 
ioyed by British subjects, and as such violently 
contested by the earl of Egmont, lord Strange, 
and Mr. Alderman Beckford. Their objections 
were answered by the solicitor general and 
Mr. Yorke. The bill, after some warm debates, 
being espoused by the ministry, was enacted 
into a law, and despatched to the East-Indies 
l»y the first opportunity. 


Some other motions were made, and petitions 
presented on different subjects, which, as they 
miscarried, it will be unnecessary tojparticu 
larize. It may not be amiss, however, to record 
an exemplary act of justice done by the com¬ 
mons on a person belonging to a public office, 
whom they detected in the practice of fraud 
and imposition. Notwithstanding the parti¬ 
cular care taken in the last session, to prevent 
the monopolizing of tickets in the state lot¬ 
tery, all those precautions had been eluded in 
a scandalous manner by certain individuals, 
entrusted with the charge of delivering the 
tickets to the contributors, according to the 
intent of the act, which expressly declared that 
not more than twenty should be sold to any 
one person. Instead of conforming to these 
directions of the legislature, they and their 
friends engrossed great numbers, sheltering 
themselves under a false list of feigned names 
for the purpose; by which means they not 
only defeated the equitable intention of the 
commons, but in some measure injured the 
public credit; inasmuch as their avarice had 
prompted them to subscribe for a greater num¬ 
ber than they had cash to purchase, so that 
there was a deficiency in the first payment, 
which might have hail a bad effect on the 
public affairs. These practices were so flagrant 
aud notorious as to attract the notice of the 
lower house, where an enquiry was begun, and 
prosecuted with a spirit of real patriotism, in 
opposition to a scandalous cabal, who endea¬ 
voured with equal eagerness and perseverance 
to screen the delinquents. All their efforts, 
however, proved abortive; and a committee, 
appointed to examine particulars, agreed to 

several tffevere resolutions against one Le-, 

who had amassed a large fortune by this and 
other kinds of peculation. They voted him 
guilty of a breach of trust, and a direct viola¬ 
tion of the lottery act; and an address was 
presented to his majesty, desiring he might be 
prosecuted by the attorney-general for these 
offences. He was accordingly sued in the 
court of king*s-bench, and paid a fine of one 
thousand pounds, for having committed frauds 
by which he had gained forty times that sum; 
but he was treated with such gentleness as 
‘Vemarkably denoted the clemency of that 
tribunal. 

SESSION CtOSED. 

The session ended in the beginning of April, 
when the kiug gave the parliament to under¬ 
stand, that he should say nothing at present 
on foreign affaiis; but assured them of his 
fixed resolution "to exert his whole power in 
maintaining the general tranquillity, and ad¬ 
hering to such measures for that purpose as he 
had hitherto pursued in conjunction with his 
allies. He in very affectionate terms thanked 
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botli houses, for the repeated proofs they 
had given of their zealous attachment and 
loyalty to his person and government. He 
enumerated the salutary measures they bad 
taken for lessening the national debt, and 
augmenting the public credit, extending na¬ 
vigation and commerce, reforming the morals 
of the people, and improving the regulations of 
civil economy. He concluded with declaring, 
that he securely relied upon the loyalty and 
good affection of his people, and had no other 
aim than their permanent happiness. In a 
little time after the close of this session they 
were dissolved by proclamation, aud new writs 
issued by the lord-chuneellor for convoking a 
new parliament. The same ceremonies were 
practise^ with respect to the convocations of 
Canterbury and York ; though they no longer 
retained their former importance; nor, indeed, 
were they suffered to sit and deliberate upon 
the subjects which formerly fell under their 
cognizance and discussion. 

DEATH OF MR. PELHAM. CHANGE IN 
THE MINISTRY. 

In the beginning of March, the ministry of 
Great Britain had been left without a head by 
the death of Mr. Pelham, which was not only 
sincerely lamented by his sovereign, but also 
regretted by the nation in general, to whose 
affection he had powerfully recommended 
himself by the candour and humanity of his 
conduct and character, even while he pursued 
measures which they did not entirely approve. 
The loss of such a "minister was the more 
deeply felt by the government at this juncture, 
being the eve of a general election fot a new 
parliament, when every administration is sup¬ 
posed to exert itself with redoubled vigilance 
and circumspection, lie had already concerted 
the measures for securing a majority, and his 
plan was faithfully executed by his friends aud 
adherents, who still engrossed the adminis¬ 
tration. His brother, the duke of Newcastle, 
was appointed first lord coin in is-, inner of the 
treasury, and succeeded as secretary of state by 
ir Thomas Robinson, who had long rcsidedaas 
ambassador at the court of Vienna. The other 
department of this office was still retained fiy 
the earl of Iioldernesse, anil the function of 
chancellor of the exchequer was performed as 
usual by the lord cRief justice of the king’s 
bench, until a proper person could he found 
to fill that important office; but in the course 
of the summer it was bestowed upon Mr. Loggo, 
who acquitted himself with equal honour and 
capacity. Divers other alterations were made 
of less importance to the public, sir George 
Lyttelton was appointed cofferer, and the earl 
of Hillsborough comptroller of the household. 
Mr. George Grenville, brother to earl Temple, 
became treasurer of the navy; and Mr. Charles 


Townshend, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak in the sequel, took place as a com¬ 
missioner at the board of admiralty, in the 
room of lord Barrington, made master of the 
wardrobe. Lord Hardwick, the chancellor, 
was promoted to the dignity of an earl. The 
place of lord chief justice of the king's-bench 
becoming vacant by the death of sir William 
Lee, was filled with sir Dudley Ryder, and he 
was succeeded by Mr. Murray in the office of 
attorney-general. 

NEW PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED AND 
PROROGUED. 

The elections for the new parliament gene¬ 
rally succeeded according to the wish of the mi¬ 
nistry ; for opposition was now dwindled down 
to the lowest state of imbecility. It had re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound by the death of the 
late prince of Wales, whose adherents were 
too wise to pursue an ignis fatuus , without any 
prospect of success or advantage. Sqme of 
them had prudently sung their paliuodia to the 
ministry, and been gratified with profitable 
employments; while others, setting too great 
a price upon their own importance, kept aloof 
till the market was over, and were left to pine 
in secret over their disappointed ambition. The 
maxims of ton ism had been iclinquishtd by 
many as the barren principles of a losing game; 

body of the people were conciliated to the 
established government ; aud the harmony 
that now, for the first time, subsisted among 
all the branches of the royal family, had a 
wonderful*effect in acquiring a degree of po¬ 
pularity which they had never before enjoyed. 
The writs being returned, the new paflttTmenl 
was opened on the last day of May b\ the 
duke of Cumberland, and some other peers, 
who acted by virtue of a commission from his 
majesty. The commons having chosen for 
their speaker the right hon. Arthur Onslow, 
who had honourably filled that high office in 
four preceding parliaments, he was presented 
and approved by the commissioners. Then the 
lord high chancellor harangued both houses, 
giving them to understand, that his majesty 
had indulged them with this early opportunity 
fc of coming together, in order to complete with¬ 
out loss of time certain parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings, which he judged would he for the satis¬ 
faction of fiis good subjects; ,but he did hot 
think proper ty lay before them any points of 
^general business, reserving every thing of that 
nature to the ustfctl time of their assembling 
in the winter. On the fifth day of June this 
short session was closed, and the parliament 
prorogued by the lords commissioners. 

DISPUTES IN THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

In the beginning of this year violent disputes 
arose between the government ajul the house 
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of commons m Ireland, on the almost forgot¬ 
ten subjects of privilege and prerogative. The 
commons conceived they had an undoubted 
right to apply the surplus of their revenue to¬ 
wards national purposes,’without the consent 
of their sovereign; and, accordingly, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
nine,* prepared a bill with this preamble: 
“ Whereas on the twenty-fifth day of March 
last a considerable balance remained in the 
hands of the vice-treasurers or receivers-ge- 
*M-ral of the kingdom, or their deputy or 
deputies, unapplied; and it will be for your 
majesty’s service, and for the ease of your 
faithful subjects in this kingdom, that so much 
thereof as can he conveniently spared should 
be paid, agreeably to your majesty's most gra¬ 
cious intentions, in discharge of part of the 
national debt.” This appropriation gave great 
offence to the advocates for prerogative in 
England, who affirmed that the commons had 
no right to apply any part of the unappro¬ 
priated’ revenue, nor even to take any such 
affair into consideration, without the previous 
consent of the crown, expressed in the most 
explicit terms. It was in consequence of this 
doctrine, that the duke of Dorset, lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, told them the next session 
of parliament, held in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-one, he was com¬ 
manded by the king to acquaint them, th’it 
his majesty, ever attentive to the ease and 
happiness of his subjects, would graciously 
consent and recommend it to them, that such 
a part of the money then remaining in his 
treasury, as should be thought consistent with 
the pA'^ic service, be applied towards the fur¬ 
ther reduction of the national debt. This de¬ 
claration alarmed the commons, zealous as 
they were for the preservation of their privi¬ 
leges; and in their address of thanks, which, 
like that of the parliament of Great Britain, 
used always to echo back the words of the 
speech, they made no mention of his majesty's 
consent; but only acknowledged his gracious 
attention to their case and happiness, in re¬ 
commending to them the application of the 
surplus. They accordingly resolved to apply 
one bundled and twenty thousand pounds of 
that overplus towards the discharge of the 
national debt; and, in the preamble of the 
bill, framed for this purpose, madelio mention 
of his majesty's consent, though before they 
had acknowledged his goodness in recom¬ 
mending this application. The ministry in 
England were highly offended at this purposed 
omission, which they construed intiV a wilful 
encroachment on the preiogative; and the bill 
was sent back with an alteration in the pre¬ 
amble, signifying his majesty's consent as well 
as recommendation. The Irish house of com¬ 
mons being at that time deeply engaged in a 
minute enquiry iuto the conduct of a gentle¬ 


man, a servant of the crown, and a member of 
their own house, accused of having misapplied 
a large sum of money, with which he had 
been entrusted, for rebuilding or repairing 
the barracks, were now unwilling to embroil 
themselves farther with the government, until 
this affair should be discussed. They, there¬ 
fore, passed the bill with the alteration, and 
proceeded with their enquiry. The person was 
convicted of having misapplied the public 
money, and ordered to make the barracks fit 
for the reception and accommodation of the 
troops at his own expense. They did not, 
however, neglect to assert what they thought 
their rights and privileges, when the next op¬ 
portunity occurred. The duke of Dorset, when 
he opened the session of this year, .repeated 
the expression of his majesty’s gracious con¬ 
sent, in mentioning the surplus of the public 
; money. They again omitted that word in their 
I address; and resolved, in their bill of appli¬ 
cation, not only to sink this odious term, but 
likewise to abate in their complaisance to the 
crown, by leaving out that expression of grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment, which had met with such 
a cold reception above. I>y this time the con¬ 
test had kindled up two violent factions, and 
diffused a general spirit of resentment through 
the whole Irish nation. The committee who 
prepared the bill, instead of inserting the 
usual compliments in the preamble, mentioned 
nothing but a recital of facts, and sent it over 
in a very plain dress, quite destitute of all 
embroidery. The ministry, intent upon vin¬ 
dicating the prerogative from such an unman¬ 
nerly attack, filled up the omissions of the 
coninfittee, and sent it back with this altera¬ 
tion : 44,r And your majesty, ever attentive to 
the ca>e and happiness of your faithful sub¬ 
jects, has been graciously pleaded to signify 
that you would consent, and to recoin mend it 
to us, that so much of the money remaining 
in your majesty's treasury as should be neces¬ 
sary to be applied to the discharge of the 
national debt, or such part thereof as should 
be thought expedient by parliament./' This 
then being the crisis, which was to determine 
a (constitutional point of such importance, 
namely, whether the people in parliament as¬ 
sembled have a right to deliberate upon, and 
vote*the application of any part of the unap¬ 
propriated revenue, without the previous con¬ 
sent of the crown; thosfe who were the most 
zealously attached to the liberties of their 
country resolved to exert themselves in op¬ 
posing what they conceived to be a violation 
of those liberties ; and the bill, with its alter¬ 
ations, was rejected by a majority of five voices. 
The success of their endeavours was oelebraied 
with the most extravagant rejoicings, as a 
triumph of patriotism over the arts of minis¬ 
terial corruption; and, on the other hand, all 
the servauts of the crown, who had joined the 
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popular cry on this occasion, were in a little 
time dismissed from their employments. The 
rejection of the bill was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to the creditors of the public, ana the 
circulation of cash was almost stagnated. 
These calamities were imputed to arbitrary 
designs in the government; and the people 
began to he inflamed with an enthusiastic 
spirit of independency, whichonight have pro¬ 
duced mischievous effects, had not artful steps 
been taken to bring over the demagogues, 
aud thus divert the stream of popular cla¬ 
mour from the ministry to those very indi¬ 
viduals who had been the idols of popular 
veneration. The speaker of the house of com¬ 
mons was promoted to the diguity of an earl; 
and some other patriots were gratified with 
lucrathc employments. His majesty’s letter 
Jkjj^vcd for paying off seventy-five thousand five 
hundred pounds of the national debt. The 
circulation was thus animated, and the resent¬ 
ment of the populace subsiding, the kingdom 
retrieved its former tranquillity. 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST-INDIES. 

The ambition and intrigues of the French 
court, by which the British interest was invaded 
and disturbed on the continent of America, 
had also extended itself to t.hc East Indies, 
where they endeatcured to embroil the English 
company with divers nabobs, or princes, who 
governed different parts of the peninsula intrit 
Gangciu. That the reader may have a clear 
and distinct idea of these transactions, we shall 
exhibit a short sketeh*of the English foits and 
settlements in that remote country. ThS first 
of these we shall mention is Surat, [See note 
VV, at the end oj'this Vol^\ in the province so 
called, situated between the twenty-first and 
twenty-second degrees of north latitude; from 
iience the peninsula stretches into the Indian 
ocean as far as the latitude of eight north, 
ending in a point at Cape Comorin, which is 
the southern extremity. To the northward 
this peninsula joins to Indostan, and at its 
greatest breadth extends seven hundred miles. 
Upon the west, east, and smith, it is washed 
by the sea. It comprehends the kingdoms of 
Malabar, Decan, Goleonda, and Bisnagar, 
with the principalities of Qiugi, Tanjatiur,*ind 
Madura. The western side is distinguished by 
the name of the Malabar coast: the eastern 
takes the denomination of Coromandel; and* 
in different parts of this long sweep, from Surat 
round Cape Comorin to the bottom of the hay 
of Bengal, the English and other European 
powers have, with the consent of the Mogul, 
established forts and trading settlements. All 
these kingdoms, properly speaking, belong to 
the Mogul; but bis (lower was so weakened by 
the last invasion of Kouli Khan, that he has 
not been able to assert his empire over this 
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remote country; the tributary princes of which, 
and even the nabobs, who were originally go¬ 
vernors appointed under their authority, have 
rendered themselves independent, and exert 
an absolute dominion over their respective 
territories, without acknowledging his supe¬ 
riority either by tribute or homage. These 
princes, when they quarrel among themselves, 
naturally have recourse to the assistant of 
such European powers as are settled in or near 
their dominions; and in the same manner 
the East-1 ncliau companies of»ihe European 
powers which happen to be at war with each 
other, never fail to interest the nabobs in the 
dispute. 

ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH SETTLE¬ 
MENTS. 

The next English settlement to Surat, on 
the coast of the peninsula, is Bomba;#, in the 
kingdom of Decan, a small island, with a 
very convenient harbour, above five ami forty 
leagues to the south of Suraf. 7'lic town is 
very populous; hut the soil is barren, and the 
Climate unhealthy; and the commerce, was 
rendered very precarious by the neighbourhood 
of the fatuous corsair Angria, until his port of 
Gena was taken, and lus fortifications demo¬ 
lished. The English company likewise carry 
041 some traffic at Dabul, about forty leagues 
further to the south, in the province of Cun- 
can. In the same southerly progression, to¬ 
wards the point of the peninsula, we arrive at 
Carwar, ip the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
where these is a small fort and factory belong¬ 
ing to tl vb company, standing on thtfajhOiith 
*siile of a ba>, with a liver capable of receding 
ships of pretty large burden. The climate 
here is remarkably salubrious: the countiy 
abounds with provisions of all sorts, aud the 
best pepper of India grows in this neighbour¬ 
hood. The next English settlement we find 
at Til I i cherry, where the company lias erected 
a forff to defend their commerce of pepper aud 
cardaniomoms from the insults t>f the rajah, 
who governs this part of Malabar. Hither the 
English trade was removed from Calicut, a 
large town that stands fifteen leagues to the 
Southward of Tilliehcrry, and was as well fre¬ 
quented as any port on the coast of the Indiap 
peninsula. • The most southerly settlement, 
which the English possess on (lie Malabar coast 
is that of Anjefogo, between the eighth and 
ninth degrees of latitude. It is defended by a 
regular fort, situated on a broad river, which 
falls into the'sea, and would be very commodious 
for trade, were not the water on the bar too 
shallow to admit ships of a considerable burden. 
Then turning the Cape, and passing, through 
the strait of Chilao, formed by the island of 
Ceylon* we arrive on the coast of Coromandel, 
which forms the eastern side of the isthmus. 

M M 
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Prosecuting our course in & northern direction, 
the first English factory we reach is that of 
Fort St. David's, formerly called Tegapatan, 
situated in the latitude of eleven degrees forty 
minutes north, within the kingdom of Gingi. 
It was, about six-and-twenty years ago, sold 
by a Mahr&tta prince to the East-India com¬ 
pany, and, next to Bombay, is the most con¬ 
siderable settlement we have yet mentioned. 
Its territory extends about eight miles along 
the coast, and half that space up to the coun¬ 
try^ which is delightfully watered by a variety 
of rivers: the soil is fertile, and the climate 
healthy. The fort is regular, well provided 
with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous 
garrison, which is the more necessary, on ac¬ 
count of the neighbourhood of the French 
settlement at Pondicherry.* But the chief 
settlement belonging to the company on this 
coast is that of Madras, or Fort St. George, 
standingfarther to the northward, between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth degrees of latitude, 
and not a great way from the diamond mines 
of Golconda. It is seated on a fiat, barren, 
scorching sand, so near the sea, that in had 
weather, the walls are endangered by the 
mighty surges rolled in from the ocean. As 
the soil is barren, the climate is so intensely 
hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, 
were not the heat mitigated by the sea breezes. 
On the land 6idc it is defended by a salt watfv 
river, which, while it contributes to the se¬ 
curity of the place, robs the inhabitants of one 
great comfort, by obstructing the springs of 
fresh water. The fort is a regular square, the 
town surrounded with walls well mounted with 
artilloqp, and the place, including the Black 
Town, is very populous. Madras, with several 
villages in the neighbourhood, was purchased 
of the king of Golconda, before the mogul 
became sovereign of this country. The go¬ 
vernor of this place is not only president of 
Fort St. George, hut also of all the other set¬ 
tlements on the coasts of Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel, as far as the islaud of Sumatra! He 
lives in great pomp, having inferior judges, 
who pass sentence of death occasionally on 
malefactors of any nation, except the subjects 
of Great Britain. All the company’s affairs 
are directed by him and his council, who arc? 
invested with the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, short of life and member! upon 
such Europeans as are in the service, and dis¬ 
pose of all places of trust and profit. By virtue 
of an act passed in the course of this very 
session, the military officers belonging to the 
company were permitted to hold courts-mar¬ 
tial, and punish their soldiers according to the 
degree of their delinquency. In a word, Ma¬ 
dras is of the utmost importance to the com¬ 
pany for its strength, wealth, and the great 
returns it makes in callicoes and muslins. 
Towards thg latter end of the last century the 


English company had a flourishing factory at 
Masulipatam, standing on the north side of 
the river Nagundi, which separates the pro¬ 
vinces of Golconda and Bisnagar, in the lati« 
tude of sixteen degrees and thirty minutes; 
but now there is no European settlement here, 
except a Dutch factory, maintained for carry¬ 
ing on the chintz commerce. At Virsgapatam, 
situated still farther to the northward, the 
English possess a factory, regularly fortified, 
on the side of a river, which, however, a dan¬ 
gerous bar has rendered unfit for navigation. 
The adjacent country affords cotton cloths, 
and the best striped muslins of India. It is 
chiefly for the use of this settlement that the 
company maintains a factory at Ganj&m, the 
most eastern town in the province or kingdom 
of Golconda, situated in a country abounding 
with rice and sugar-canes. Still farthergfe> 
the north coast, in the latitude of twenty-two 
degrees, the company maintains a factory at 
Balasore, which was formerly very consider 
able; but hath becu of very little consequent e 
since the navigation of the river Huguely was 
improved. At this place every Eurupeau ship 
bound for Bengal and the Ganges takes in a 
pilot. The climate is not counted very salu¬ 
brious ; but the adjacent country is fruitful to 
admiration, and here are considerable manu¬ 
factures of cotton and silk. Without skilful 
pilots, the English would find it very difficult 
to navigate the different channels through 
which the river Ganges discharges itself into 
the sea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. 
On the southern branch is a town called 
Pepely, where there wav> formerly an English 
factory; but this was removed to Huguely, 
one hundred and sixty miles farther up the 
river; a place which, together with the com¬ 
pany's settlement at Calcutta, were the em¬ 
poriums of their comn^ree for the whole 
kingdom 4 of Bengal. Indeed Huguely is now 
abandoned by the English, and their whole 
trade centers at Calcutta or Fort William, 
which is a regular fortification, containing 
lodgings for the factors and writers, store¬ 
houses^ for the company’s merchandise, and 
magazines for their ammunition. As for the 
governor’s house, which likewise stands within 
the fort, it is one of the most regular struc¬ 
tures in, all India. Besides these settlements 
along the sea-coast of the peninsula, and on 
the banks of the Ganges, the English East- 
Jndia company possess certain inland factories 
and posts for the convenience and defence of 
their commerce, either purchased of the nabobs 
and rajahs, or conquered in the course of the 
war. As the operations we propose to record 
were confinedeto the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, or the interior countries which 
form the peninsula intrk Gangem, it will be 
unnecessary to describe the factory at Ben- 
coolen, on the s «1and of Sumatra, or any 
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settlement which the English possess in other successor in the nabobship, or government of 
parts of the East-Indies. Arcot. This government, therefore, was dis¬ 

puted between Mahommed Ali Khan, ap- 

DISPUTE ABOUT THE GOVERNMENT P ointed ty the le S»* viceroy Nazirzing, sup- 
OF ARCOT. ported by the English company, and Chunda 

Saib, nominated by the usurper Muzapherzing, 
In order to understand the military trans- and protected by Dupleix, who commanded 
actions of the English company in India, the at Pondicherry. Muzapherzing did not long 
reader will take notice, that immediately after survive his usurpation. In the year one thou- 
the peace of Aix-la-Cbapulle* mons. Dupleix, sand seven hundred and fifty-one, the same 
who commanded for the French in that nabobs who had promoted him to his kinsman’s 
country, began by his intrigues to sow the place, thinking themselves ill rewarded for 
seeds of dissention among the nabobs, that he their services, fell upon him suddenly, routed 
might be the better able to fish in troubled bis troops, and put him to death; and next 
waters. Nizam Almuluck, the mogul's viceroy day the chiefs of tbe army proclaimed Sal- 
of Decan, having the right of nominating a labatzing, brother to Nazirzing, viceroy of 
governor of the Carnatic, now more generally Dccan; on the other hand, the mogul ap- 
knowu by the name of the nabob of Arcot, ap- pointed Gauzedy Khan, who was the elder 
punted Anaverdy Khan to that office, in the brother of Sallabatzing; and this prince con- 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty- finned Mahommed Ali Khan in the government 
five. The viceroy dying^vas succeeded in his of Arcot; but the affairs of the mogul’s court 
viceroyalty or subaship, by his 6econd son were then in such confusion, that 4>e could 
Nazirzing, whom the mogul confirmed. He not spare an army to support the nomination 
was opposed in his pretensions by his own he had made. Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot, 
cousin Muzapherzing, who had recourse to having been deposed by the great mogul, who 
the assistance of M. Dupleix, and obtained placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he resolved 
from liim a reinforcement of Europeans anil fo recover his government by force, and had 
artillery, in consideration of many presents recourse to the French general at Pondicherry, 
and promises, which he fulfilled in the sequel, who reinforced him with two thousand sepoys, 
Thus reinforced, and joined by one Chunda or soldiers of the country, sixty caffrees, and 
Saib, an active Indian chief, he took the field four hundred and twenty French troops, on 
against his kinstnati Nazirzing, who was ^ndition that, if he proved successful in bis 
supported by a body of English troops under enterprise, he should cede to the French the 
colonel Laurence. The French, dreading an town of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
engagement, retired in the night; and Mu- dicherry, with its dependencies, consisting of 
zapherziug, seeing himself abandoned by all forty-five villages. Thus reinforced, be de- 
his own troops, appealed to the clemency of feated hfc rival Anaverdy Khan, who lost his 
his cousin, who spared bis life, hut,detained life iu the engagement, reassumed tha^overn- 
him as a state prisoner. In this situation, he ment of Arcot, and punctually performed the 
formed a conspiracy against his kinsman’s life, conditions which bad been stipulated by bis 
with Nazirzing’s wriine minister, and the French allies, 
nabobs of Cadupsro and Comlaneoj", then in 

his camp; and the conspirators were enroll- MAHOMMED ALI KHAN SUPPORTED 
raged in their scheme by Dupleix and Chunda BY THE ENGLISH. 

Saib, who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus m 

stimulated, they murdered Nazirzing in his Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of hia 
camp, and proclaimed Muzapherzing viceroy father had fled to Tiruchirapal]?, 9 and solicited 
4 >f Decan. In the tents of the murdered vice- the assistance of the English, who favoured 
roy they found an immense treasure, of wSich him with a reinforcement of money, men, and 
a great share fell to M. Dupleix, whom Mi*za> ammunition, under the conduct of major Lau- 
pher/.ing the usurper at this time associated reiice, a brave and experienced officer. By dint 
in the government. By virtue of Ais Jtssoci- of this supply, he gained some advantages over 
ation the Frenchman assumed the state and the enetny, who were obliged to retreat; but 
formalities of an eastern prince; and he and no decisive blow was given. Mahommed after- 
his colleague Muzapherzing appointed ChuriW wards repaired in person to Fort St. David's, 
Saib nabob of Arcot; Anaverdy Khan, the late to demand mot* powerful suteours, alleging 
nabob, had been, in the year one thousand that his /ate was connected with the inte- 
seven hundred and forty-nine, defeated and rest of the English company, which in time 
slain by Muzapherzing and Chunda Saib, with would be obliged to abandou the whole coast, 
the assistance of their French auxiliaries; and should they allow the enemy to proceed ill 
his son Mahommed Ali Khan had put himself their conquests. In consequence of these re- 
under the protection of the English at Madras, presentations, he received another strong re- 
•nd was confirmed by Nazirzing, as his father’s | inforcement, under the command of captain 
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Cope; but nothing of importance was at¬ 
tempted, and the English auxiliaries retired. 
Then Mahotnmed was attacked by the enemy, 
who obtained a complete victory over him. 
Finding it impossible to maintain his footing 
by his own strength, he entered into a close 
alliance with the English, and ceded to them 
some commercial points, which had been long 
in dispute. Then they detached captaiu Cope 
to put Tiruchirapalli in a posture of defence; 
while captain dc Gingins, a Swiss officer, 
marched at the head of four hundred Europeans 
t<T\he nabobT assistance. The two armies 
being pretty equal in strength, lay encamped 
in sight of each other a whole month; during 
which nothing happened but a few skirmishes, 
which generally terminated to the advantage 
of the English auxiliaries. In order to make 
a diversion, and divide the French forces, the 
company resolved to send a detachment into 
the province of Arcot; and this was one of the 
fir*t occAions upon which the extraordinary 
talents t of Mr. Clive were displayed. He had 
entered into the service of the East-1 ndia com¬ 
pany as a writer, and was considered as a per¬ 
son very indifferently qualified for succeeding 
in any civil station of life. He now offered his 
service in a military capacity, and actually 
began bis march to Arcot, al the head of two 
hundred and ten Europeans, with five hundred 
sepoys. 4 

< rx 

MR. CLIVE TAKES ARCOT. 

Such was the resolution, secrecy, and des¬ 
patch, with which be conducted this enterprise, 
that the enemy knew nothing of his motions 
until ffl*iVas in possession of the capital, which 
he took without opposition. The inhabitants, 
expecting to be plundered, offered him a large 
sum to spare their city; but they derived their 
security from the generosity and discretion of 
the conqueror He refused the proffered ran¬ 
som, and issued a proclamation, intimating, 
that those who were willing to remain iri tl eir 
houses should {>e protected from insult and in¬ 
jury, and the rest have leave to retire with all 
"llieir effects, except provisions, for winch he 
promised to pay the full value. By this sage 
conduct he conciliated the affections of the 
people 60 entirely, that even those who quitted 
the place supplied him with exact intelligence 
of the enemy's designs, when he was besieged 
in the sequel. The town was in a little time 
invested by Rajah Saib, son of Chunda Saib, at 
the head of a numerous army, and *he opera¬ 
tions of tne siege were conducted by. European 
engineers. Though their approachesNvere re¬ 
tarded by the repeated and resolute sallies of 
Mr. Clive, they at length effected ttfo breaches 
supposed to be practicable; and on the four¬ 
teenth day of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-one, gave a general 


assault. Mr. Clive, having received intimation 
of their design* had made such preparations 
for their reception, that they were repulsed in 
every quarter with great loss, and obliged to 
raise the siege with the utmost precipitation. 

This gallant Englishman, not contented 
with the reputatiou he had acquired from his 
noble defence, was no sooner reinforced by a 
detachment under captain Kirkpatrick from 
Trichinopoly, than he marched in pursuit of 
the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains of 
Arani. There, on the third day of December, 
he attacked them with irresistible impetuosity; 
and, after an obstinate dispute, obtained a com¬ 
plete victory at a very small expense. The forts 
of Titncry, Caujeveram, and Aranie, surren¬ 
dered to the terror of his name, rather than to 
the force of his arms; and he returned to Fort 
St. David's in triumph. He had enjoyed a very 
few weeks of repose, when he was summoned 
to the field by fresh incursions of the enemy, 
in the beginning of the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two, he marched with 
a small detachment to Madras, where he was 
joined by a rein lor cement from Bengal, the 
whole number not exceeding three hundred 
Europeans, and assembled a body of the na¬ 
tives, that he might have at least the appear¬ 
ance of an army. With these he proceeded to 
KoverijMuk, about fifteen miles from Arcot, 
where he found the French and Indians, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen hundred sepoys, seventeen 
hundred horse, a body of natives, and one 
hundred and fifty Europeans, with eight pieces 
of cannon. Though they were advantageously 
posted aud intrenched, an A the day was already 
far advanced, Mr. Clive advanced against them 
with his usual intrepidity; but the victory re¬ 
mained for some time in suspense. It was now 
dark, and tlie battle doubtful, when Mr. Clive 
sent round a detachment to fall in the rear of 
the French,battery. This mack was executed 
with great resolution, while the English in 
front entered the intrenchinents with their bay¬ 
onets fixed; and, though very little tinctured 
with discipline, displayed the spirit and activity 
of hardy veterans. This double attack discon- 
j certed the enemy in such a manner, that they 
| soon desisted from all opposition. A considera¬ 
ble'carnage ensued; yet the greater part of the 
enemj,', both horse and foot, saved themselves 
by flight/under cover of the # darkness. The 
French, to a man, threw d'jwn their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and 

the cannon aud baggage fell into the hands 
of the victor. 

HE REDUCES THREE FORTS, &c. 

• i 

The province of Arcot being thus cleared 
of the enemy, Mr. Clive with his forces re. 
turned' to Fort St. David’s, where he found 
major Laurence just arrived from England, 5 to 
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take upon him the command of the troops in officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and ten 
the company's service. On the eighteenth day mortars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly 
of March this officer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, mortified by this disaster, resolved to maintain 
took the* field, and was joined by captain dc the cause which he had espoused. He pro- 
Gingins at Tiruchirapalli. From hence he claimed Rajah Saib, the son of Chunda Saib, 
detached Mr. Clive with four hundred European nabob of Arcot; and afterwards pretended 
soldiers, a few Mahratta horse, and a body of that he himself had received from the mogul 
sepoys, to cut off the enemy’s retreat to Pondi- sanids or commissions, appointing him gover- 
cherry. In the course of this expedition he dis- nor of all the Carnatic, from the river Kristnah 
lodged a strong body of the foe posted at Sami- to the sea; but these sanids appeared in the 
averara, and obliged Chunda Saib to throw a sequel to be forged. In order to complete the 
body of troops into a strong fortified temple, or comedy, a supposed messenger from Delhi was 
pagoda, upon the river Kolcroon, which was im- received at Pondicherry as ambassador from 
mediately invested. The commanding officer, the mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an elephant, 
in attempting to escape, was slain with some preceded by music and dancing women, in the 
others, and the rest surrendered at discretion, oriental maimer, received in public his com 
They were still in possession of another forti- mission from the hands of the pretended am- 
lied temple, which he aKo besieged in form, bassador. lie affected the eastern state, kept 
and reduced by capitulation. Having subdued his durbar or court, where he appeared sitting 
these forts, he marched directly to Volconda, cross-legged on a sofa, and received presents 
whither he understood the French commander as prince of the country from his own council, 
D’Anteuil had retired. He found that officer as well as from the natives. Jn the mean time, 
intrenched in a village, from whence he drove hostilities continued between the force»of the 
him with precipitation, and made himself two companies, as auxiliaries to the contending 
master of the French cannon. The enemy at- nabobs. The English, under major Kinnier, 
tempted to save themselves in a neighbouring made an unsuceessfulvtcmpt upon Gingee, a 
fort; but the gaftes being shut against them strong town situated to the west of Pondi- 
by the governor, who was apprehensive that cherry. Major Laurence defeated a strong 
they would be followed pell-mell by the Eng- body of French and natives, commanded by 
lish, Mr. dive attacked them with great fury, Dupleix’s nephew, M. de Kerjean, in the neigh- 
and made a considerable slaughter; hut his taurhood of Pondicherry, and took him pri- 
humaiiity being shocked at this carnage, he sotoer, together with fifteen officers; after this 
sent a flag of truce to the vanquished, with success, Mr. Clive # rcduced the forts of Cove- 
terms of capitulation, which they readily eni- long and Chen gal put, the last very strong, 
braced. These articles imported, that D'An- situated about forty miles to the southward of 
teuil, and three othe% officers, should remain Madras. J)n the other baud, M. Dupleix iu- 
pnsonets on parole for one year; that the tercepted at sea captain Schaub, with his whole 
garrison should be exchanged, and iha money Swiss company, whom he detained prisoners 
and stores be delivered to the nabob whom the at Pondicherry, although the two nations were 
English supported. not at war with each other. During these 

m transactions Sallabatzing, with a body of French 

CHUNDA SAIB TAKEN, Ac. under M. de Bussy, advanced towards Aureng- 

abad, which was the seat of government; 

During these transactions Chunda Saib lay but he was opposed by a chief of the Mah- 
encatuped with an army of thirty thousand rattan, at the head of a numerous army. lit 
men at Syrinham, an island in the neighbour- the mean time, Gawzedy Khan, the elder 
hood of Tiruchirapalli, which he longed eagerly brother of Sallabatzing, whom the mogul had 
to possess. Hither major Laurence rttarchfd appointed viceroy of Decan, took possession 
with his Indian allies 6 and took his measures of his government at Aurengabad, where, in 
so well, that the enemy's provisions were en- ^fourteen days after his arrival, be was poisoned 
tirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in attempting by bis own sister. The mogul immediately ap~ 
to fly was taken prisoner by the nabob of Tan- pointed his^on Schah Abadin Khan to succeed 
jure, an ally of the English company, who or- his father; and this prince actually raised an 
deied his head to be struck off, in order to army to come»and take possession; but the 
prevent the disputes which otherwise woulcP "mogul's affairs requiring his presence at Delhi, 
have arisen among the captors. 7 The main he was obliged to postpone his design, so that 
body of the army being attacked by m^jor Sallabatzing was left without a competitor, and 
Laurence, and totally defeated, the island of made a present to the French of all the Eng- 
Syrinham was surrendered, anj} about a thou- lish settlements to the northward. Thus eon- 
sand European French soldiers, under the com- eluded the year one thousand seven hundred and 
maud of Mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law fifty-two. Next campaign was chiefly confined 
who schemed the Mississippi company, fell into to the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, where 
the hands of the conquerors, including thirty mqor Laurence made several vigorous attacks 
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upon the enemy’s army, and obtained many 
advantages which, however, did not prove de¬ 
cisive, because be was so much out-numbered 
that he could never follow his blow. 

CONVENTION between the EAST-INDIA 
COMPANIES of ENGLAND and FRANCE. 

In the course of this year, the mogul was de¬ 
posed by his general Schah A bad in Khan, the 
viceroy of Decan, who raised to the throue 
AUum Geer, another prince of the blood. In 
tpe succeeding year, a negotiation was set on 
foot by Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, and 
M. Dupleix; and conferences were opened at 
Sadrass, a Dutch settlement between Pondi¬ 
cherry and Fort St. George; but this proved 
abortive; and many other gallant efforts were 
made by major Laurence in the territory of 
Trichinopoly, which still continued to be the 
scene of action. In the course of this year 
admiral Watson arrived on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel with a squadron of ships of war, having 
on board a regiment commanded by colonel 
Aldercroon; at the same time the ships from 
France brought over ^Pondicherry the sieur 
Godeheu, commissary-general and governor- 
general of all their settlements, at whose 
arrival Dupleix departed for Europe. The 
new governor immediately wrote a letter to 
Mr. Saunders, professing the most pacific ny 
donations, and proposing a suspension of a/ms 
between the two companies ‘until their disputes 
could be amicably accosted. This proposal 
was very agreeable to the governor and council 
at Madras, and a cessation of arms actually 
took jdace in the month of October, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
four. Deputies being sent to Pondicherry, a 
provisional treaty ami truce were concluded, 
on condition that neither of the two companies 
should for the future interfere in any difference 
that might arise between the princes of the 
country. The other articles related to the 
places and settlements that should be retained 
or possessed by the respective companies, until 
fresh orders relating to this agreement should 
arrive from the courts of London and Ver¬ 
sailles, transmitted by the two East-India com¬ 
panies of France and England. Vntil such" 
orders should arrive, it was stipulated that 
neither nation should be allowed to procure 
any new grant or cession, or to build forts 
for the defence of new establ : shments; and 
that they should not proceed to any cession/ 
retrocession, or evacuation sjf what they then 
possessed; but every thing should remain on 
the footing of uti possidetis. How pacific 
soever the sentiments” of the French subjects 
might have been at this period ?n the East- 
Indies, certain it is, the designs of the French 
governors in America were altogether hostile, 
and their conduct hastening towards a rupture, 


which kindled up a bloody war in every division 
of .the globe. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH CO¬ 
LONIES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

As this war may be termed a native of Ame¬ 
rica, and the principal scenes of it were acted 
on that continent, we shall, for the information 
of the reader, sketch out the situation of the 
then British colonies as they bordered on each 
other, aud extended along the sea coast, from 
the gulf of St. Laurence as far south as the 
country of Florida, We shall enumerate the 
Indian nations that lie scattered about their 
confines, and delineate the manner in which 
the French hemmed them in by a surprising 
line of fortifications. Should we comprehend 
Hudson’s Bay, with the adjacent countries, and 
the banks of Newfoundland, in this geogra¬ 
phical detail, we might affirm that Great Bri¬ 
tain at that time possessed a territory along 
the sea-coast, extending seventeen hundred 
miles in a direct line, from the sixtieth to the 
thirty-first degree of northern latitude; but 
as these two countries were not concerned in 
this dispute, we shall advandf from the north¬ 
ward to the southern side of the gulf of St. Lau¬ 
rence; aud beginning with Acadia or Nova 
Scotia, describe our settlements, as they lie in 
a southerly direction, as far as the gulf of Flo¬ 
rida. This great tract of country, stretching 
fifteen degrees of latitude, is washed on the 
cast by the Atlantic Ocean: the southern 
boundary is Spanish Florida; but to the west¬ 
ward the limits are uncertain, some affirming 
that the jurisdiction ol the colonies penetrates 
through the whole continent, as far as the 
South Sea; while 011101*3 with more modera¬ 
tion, think they are naturally bounded by the 
river Illinnois that runs into the Mississippi, 
and in a manner conuects that river with the 
chain of lakes known by the names of Michi¬ 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the three first 
communicating with each other, and the last 
discharging itself into the river St. Laurence, 
which running by Montreal and Quebec issues 
into thfe bay of the same denomination, form¬ 
ing the northern boundary of Nova Scotia. 
The French, who had no legal claim to any 
lands on the south side of this river, never¬ 
theless, with an insolence of ambition peculiar 
to themselves, not only ^extended their forts 
from the source of the St. Laurence, through 
‘In immense tract of that country, as far as 
the Mississippi, which disembogues itself into 
the gulf of Florida; but also, by a series of 
unparalleled encroachments, endeavoured to 
contract the English colonies' within such 
narrow limits as would have cut off almost 
one half of their possessions. As we have 
already given a geographical description of 
Nova Scotia, and mentioned the particulars 
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•f the new settlement of Halifax, we shall and military skill, had reduced a great num- 
now only observe, that it is surrounded on ber of other Indian tribes, and subdued a ter- 
three sides by the sea, the gulf, and river of ritory more extensive than the whole kingdom 
St. Laurence; that its original boundary to of France. They were about fourscore years 
the west was the river Pentagoet; but it is now ago able to bring ten thousand warriors into 
contracted within the river St. Croix, because the field; but now their number is so greatly 
the crown of Great Britain did, in the year one diminished by wars, epidemical diseases, and 
thousand six hundred and sixty-three, grant to the use of spiritous liquors, that they cannot 
the duke of York the territory of Sagadahack raise above fifteen hundred men, even though 
stretching from St. Croix, t& the river of this they have admitted into their confederacy the 
name; which was in the sequel, by an express nation of the Tuscaroras, whom the English 
charter from the crown, annexed to the pro- drove from the confines of Carolina. The 
viuce of Massachusetts Bay, one of the four Mohawk Indians inhabit the country advajjred 
governments of New England. This country, from Albany. The northern extremities of 
situated next to Nova Scotia, lies between the New Hampshire and New York are divided by 
forty- first and forty-firth degrees of north the lakes Champlain and Sacrament, between 
latitude, extending near three bundled miles which the French had raised the fort of Crown 
in length, and about two hundred in breadth, Point. 

if we bound it by those tracts which the French Contiguous to New York, and lying along 
possessed: no part of the settlements of this the coast, in a southeily direction,is the small 
country, however, stretches above sixty miles province of New Jersey, bounded on the west 
from the sea. The summer is here intensely by the liver Delaware, which divides it from 
hot, and the winter proportionally severe; Pennsylvania, extending about one hundred 
nevertheless, the climate is healthy, and the and fifty miles in length, but in bn&dth not 
sky generally serene. The soil is not favour- more than one third of that extent. The en¬ 
able to any of the European kinds of grain ; mate, soil, and produce of these two provinces, 
but produces gpreat plenty of maize, which the as well as of Pennsylvania, are similar. They 
people bake into bread, and brew into beer, yield great quantities of grain, sheep, horses, 
though their favourite drink is made of mo- hogs, and horned cattle; all kinds of poultiy 
lasses hopped, and impregnated with the tops and game in great abundance; vegetables of 
of the spruce-fir, which is a native of this every sort in perfection, and excellent fruit, 
country. The ground raises good flax ancP particularly peaches and melons. Their vast 
tolerable hemp. Here are great herds of black forests abound ^ith oak, ash, beech, chesnut, 
cattle, some of them very large in size, a vast ctdar, walnut-tree, cypress, hickory, sassafras, 
number of excellent hogs, a breed of small and pine ; but the timber is not counted so fit 
horses, graceful, stgift, and hardy; and large for shipping as that of New England and Nova 
flocks of sheep, whose wool, though not so Scotia. • These provinces produce great qnan- 
fine as that of England, is manufactured with lities of flax and hemp. New York affords 
great success. mines of iron, and very rich copper ore is 

New England is composed of the four pro- found in New Jersey, 
vinces known by the names of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Con- New York and New Jersey, is bouuded on the 
necticut. It is bounded on the south by New other side by Maryland, stretching two hun- 
York, extending northerly on both sides of the dred and fifty miles in length, two hundred in 
river Hudson, about two hundred miles into breadth, and having no communication with 
the couutry possessed by the Indians of the the sea, except by the mouth of the river 
Five Nations, whom the French distinguish by Delaware. This province waslirigiually settled 
the name of the Irroquois; but in breadth this by Quakers, under the auspices of the cele- 
province does not exceed fifty miles, tho&gh it brated William Penn, whose descendants are 
comprehends Long island, lying to the sputji- still proprietaries of the country. Philadelphia, 
ward of Connecticut. The capital, which de- the capital, stands on«a tongue of land, at the 
rives from the province the name of Netv York, confluence of the two navigable rivers, the 
is situated on ap excellent harbour in the Delawafe and the Sculkel, disposed in the form 
island ofManaliAtton, extending fourteen miles of a regular oblung, and designed by the ori- 
in length, and five in breadth, at the niou^rfrf ginal plan t5 extend from the one to the other, 
he noble river Hudson, which is navigable for The 6trects, ^hich are broad, spacious, and 
above two hundred miles. Ac the distance of uniform^ cross each other at right angles, 
one hundred and fifty miles from New York leaving proper spaces for churches, markets, 
stands the town of Albany, upon the same and other public edifices. The houses are 
river. In this place all the treaties and other nearly built of brick, the quays spacious and 
transactions were negotiated between the Eng- magnificent, the warehouses large and nume~ 
lish and the Irroquois, a confederacy of five roue, and the docks commodious and well con* 
Indian nations, who, by their union, courage, trived for ship building. Pennsylvania is under- 
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stood to extend as far northerly as the banks 
of the lake Erie, where tlie Freucta erected a 
fort. They also raised another at some dis¬ 
tance to the southward of the Riviere-au- 
Beuf, and made other encroachments on this 
colony. 

Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, on the 
sea-coast, lies the province of Maryland, a 
trad of land situated along the bay of Chesa- 
peak, in length about one hundred and forty 
miles, and nearly of the same breadth, bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by 
the~ 4 tlantic Ocean, and by the river Potow- 
mack on the south. This country was first 
planted with Roman-catholics by lord Bal¬ 
timore, to whom Charles II. granted it by 
patent. In the sequel, however, people of all 
religions were admitted iuto this settlement, 
and indulged with liberty of conscience, and at 
present the reigning religion is that of the 
English church. The climate is very sultry in 
summer, and not very salubrious. The soil is 
fruitful, and produces a great quantity of 
tobacco, ‘which the people cultivate as their 
staple commodity. The seat of government is 
established at Annapolis, £ small town beauti¬ 
fully situated oil the river Patuxent. 

Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the 
next settlement is Virginia, watered on the 
north by the river Potowmack, which is the 
boundary between this and the colony last 
described, having the hay of Chesapeak to thq^ 
cast, bounded on the south Jjy Carolina, and 
extending westward without any prescribed 
limits, though the plantations have reached no 
farther than the great Allegany mountains; 
so that the province, as now possessed, 
stretches* in length above two hundred and 
forty miles, and in breadth not above two 
hundred, lying between the fifty-fifth and for¬ 
tieth degrees of latitude. In sailing to Vir¬ 
ginia, navigators steer through a strait formed 
by two points, called the Capes, into the bay 
of Chesapeak, a large inlet that runs three 
hundred miles into the country from south jo 
north, covered from the Atlantic Orean by the 
eastern side of Maryland, and a small portion 
of Virginia on the same peninsula. This noble 
r bay is about eighteen miles broad for a consi¬ 
derable space, and seven at its narrowest part, 
yielding generally nine fathoms depth of water; 
on both sides it receives many navigable rivers, 
those on the Virginia side being known by the 
name of James River, York River, the Rap¬ 
pahannock, and Potowmack. Tfiis country, 
especially towards the 6ea, liqg very low and 
6wainpy, and the soil is extremely fertile. The 
air and weather are variable, the heats of sum¬ 
mer excessive, the frosts winter sudden, and 
intensely cold; so that, upon the whole, the 
climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, 
the people being particularly subject to agues 
and pleuritic disorders. The province abounds 


with vast forests of timber; the plains are 
covered with a surprising luxuriancy of vegeta¬ 
bles, flowers, and flowering shrubs, diffusing 
the most delicious fragrance. The ground 
yields plenty of corn, and every sort of fruit 
in great abundance and perfection. Horned 
cattle and hogs have here multiplied to admi¬ 
ration, since they were first imported from 
Europe. The animals, natives of this and the 
neighbouring countries, are deer, panthers or 
tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, racoons, 
aud creatures called opossums, with an infinite 
variety of beautiful birds, and a diversity of 
serpents, among which the rattlesnake is the 
most remarkable. 

Virginia is bounded to the south by the two 
Carolinas, situated between the forty sixth aud 
thirty-first degress of latitude; the length 
amounting to upwards of four hundred miles, 
and the breadth extending near three hundred, 
as far as the Indian nations called the Cataw- 
Im, the Creeks, and Cherokees. The country 
of Carolina is divided into two governments, of 
which the most northern is the most inconsi¬ 
derable. The climate in both is the same, as 
well as the soil: the first i$ warm, though not 
unhealthy; the last extremely fertile,yielding 
every thing in plenty which is produced in Vir 
ginia, besides abundance of excellent oranges, 
and some commodities which are not found to 
the northward. North Carolina, though not so 
opulent, is more populous th^n the southern 
part. The colonists of North Carolina carry 
on a considerable traffic in tar, pitch, turpen¬ 
tine, staves, shingles, lumber, corn, peas, pork, 
aud beef, tobacco, deer sl$jns, indigo, wheat, 
rice, bee’s-wax, tallow, bacon, ami hog's-lard, 
cotton, and squared timber, live cattle, with 
the skins of beaver, racoou, fox, minx, wild¬ 
cat, aud otter. South Carolina is much better 
cultivated; the people are more civilized, and 
the commerce more important. The capital 
of this province, called Charles Town, is finely 
situated at the confluence of two navigable 
rivers, having the advantage of a commodious 
harbour. Their trade, exclusive of the articles 
we have already mentioned as common to this 
government and that of North Carolina, con¬ 
sists of two chief staple commodities, rice and 
iijdigp, which they cultivate with great success 5 
and they have likewise made some progress in 
the culture of silk. 

The most southern of all our settlements 
on this coast is Georgia, extending about sixty 
uUSy from north to south, along the sea-shore; 
biit widening in the inland parts to above one 
hundred and fifty, and stretching almost three 
hundred from the sea to the Apalachian moun¬ 
tains. This country differs very little from that 
of South Carolina,"with which it borders; yet 
the summer is here more hut, and the soil not 
so fertile. Savatinah, the capital, stands com- 
mojicusly for trade, about teii miles from the 
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sea, on a river of the same name, navigable 
with large boats two hundred miles farther up 
to the second town called Augusta, a place 
that flourishes by the Indian trade of shins, 
which the inhabitants carry on with their 
neighbours the Creeks, the Chickesaws, and 
the Cherokecs, who are the most numerous and 
powerful tribes in America. Georgia is bounded 
on the south hy the river Affamaha, at no 
great distance from the Spanish fort of Saint 
Augustin. 


repaired, accompanied by commissioners from 
all the other British settlements; hut a very 
small number of Indians arrived, and even 
these seeded to be indifferent to the advices 
and exhortations that were made by the Eng¬ 
lish orator. The truth is, the French had art¬ 
fully weaned them from their attachment to 
the subjects of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
they accepted the presents, renewed their trea¬ 
ties with the king of England, and even de¬ 
manded his assistance in driving the French 


THE FRENCH SURPRISE LOG S TOWN. 

Having thus exhibited a succinct view of 
the British colonies in North America, for the 
information of the reader, we shall now resume 
the thread of our history, and particularize 
the transactions hy which the present year was 
distinguished on this extensive continent. The 
government of England having received no¬ 
thing hut evashc answers from thfe court of 
France, touching the complaints that were 
made of the encroachments in America, de¬ 
spatched orders to all the governors of that 
country to repel force hy force, and drive the 
French from their settlements on the river 
Ohio. Accordingly, the pi (Miners of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania took this important affair 
into their consideration ; but while they deli¬ 
berated, the French vigorously prosecuted their 
designs on the other side of the mountains. 

They surprised Log’s Town, which the Vir¬ 
ginians had built upon the Ohio; made them¬ 
selves masters of the Blockhouse and Truck- 
house, where they found skins and other 
commodities to the amount of twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds, and destroyed all the British 
traders, except two who found means to escape. 

At the same time, M. de Contrecceur, with a 
thousand men, and eighteen pieces of cannon, 
arrived in three hundred canoes from Venango, 
a fort they had raised on the banks of the 
Ohio, and reduced by surprise a British fort 
which the Virginians had built on the forks 
of the Monangahela, that runs into the same 
river. 

CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS. 

These hostilities were followed bg diners 
skirmishes between the people of the two na¬ 
tions, which were fought with various success. 

At length the governors of the English settle- Vw 
ments received orders from England to form DIVISIONS AMONG THE BRITISH 


from the posts and possessions they had usurped 
within the Indian territories. It was in con¬ 
sequence of the measures here taken, that 
colonel Washington was detached from Vir¬ 
ginia with four hundred men, and occupied a 
post on the hanks of the river Ohio, where he 
threw up some works, and erected a kind of 
occasional fort, in hopes of being able to de¬ 
fend himself in that situation, until he should 
he joined hy a reinforcement from Netj York, 
which, however, did not arrive. 

• 

COL. WASHINGTON DEFEATED AND 
TAKEN BY THE FRENCH. 

While he remained in this situation, De 
V’llcr, a French commander, at the head of 
nine hundred men, being on his march to dis¬ 
lodge Washington, detached one Jamonville, 
a^inferior officer, with a small party, and a 
formal summons to colonel Washington, rc- 
rpiiring hint to quit the fort, which he pre¬ 
tended was built on ground belonging to the 
French, or their allies. So little regard was 
paid to thijf intimation, that the English fell 
upon this parly, and, as the French affirm, 
without the le nt provocation, either slew or 
took the whole detach incut. De Viller, incensed 
at these unprovoked hostilities, marched up to 
the attack, which Washington for some time 
sustained under manifold disadvantages. At 
length, however, lie surrendered the fort upon 
capitulation, for the performance of which he 
left two officers as hostages in the hands of 
the French; and in his retreat«was terribly 
harassed by the Indians, who plundered his 
baggage, and massacred his people. This event 
was no sooner known in England, than the 
British ambassador at Paris received directions 
to complain of it to the French ministry, os 
an opesi violation of the peace; but this re¬ 
presentation had no effect. 


a political confederacy, for their mutual de¬ 
fence; and the governor of New York was 
directed to confer with the chiefs of the Six 
Nations, with a view to detach^.hem from the 
French interest by dint of promises and pre¬ 
sents jpf value, sent over for that purpose. A 
congress was accordingly appointed at Albany, 
to which place the governor of New York 


COLONIES. 

• 

Both nations by this time foresaw that a 
rupture would be inevitable, and each resolved 
to make suitable preparations. France con¬ 
tinued to send reinforcements of men, and 
supplies of ammunition to Quebec, for the 
prosecution of her ambitious projects; and the 
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ministry of Great Britain transmitted salutary act or vote, whereby the royal prerogative 
cautions to the governors of the provinces in might be lessened or impaired, or any money 
North Avnerica f exhorting them to join tbeir be raised or disposed offer the public service, 
endeavours for repelling the incurious of the contrary to, or inconsistent with, tlie method 
enemy. Such an union as seemed necessary prescribed by these instructions, the governor 
for their common preservation was not easily should forthwith remove or suspend such coun- 
effected. * The different colonies were divided sellor or officer 60 offending, and give an im- 
by different views and interests, both religious mediate account of his proceedings to the 
and i»olitical; besides, every settlement was commissioners />f trade and plantations. These 
distracted into factions, formed by the gover- were peremptory injunctions, which plainly 
nor and the demagogues of the assembly; in proved that the ministry was determined to 
other words^an opposition like that in par- support the prerogative with a high hand; but 
fiament, and k continual struggle between the it must he owned, at the same time, that 
liberties of the people and the prerogative of abundance of provocation had been given, by 
the proprietor, whether sovereign or subject, the insolent opposition of some turbulent in- 
Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, having dividual*, who had exerted all their influence 
demanded a certain perquisite or fee for every in disturbing and distressing the views and 
patent he should pass for land, the assembly designs of the government. While the British 
voted his demand illegal, arbitrary, and op- colouies in America were, by these divisions, 
pressive. They declared that every inan who in a great measure disabled from making vi- 
paid should be deemed an enemy to his gorous efforts against the common enemy, the 
country, and sent over an agent to Londou, administration at home began to exert itself 
to soiicit the suppression of this imposition, for their defence. Officers were appointed for 
The representatives of the people in FennsyU two regiments, consisting of two battalions 
vania wasted the time in vain deliberations each, to be raised in America, and commanded 
and violent disputes with their proprietors, by sir William Pepperel and governor Shirley, 
while the enemy infested their frontiers. The who had enjoyed the same* command in the 
colony of New York was filled with discontent last war, and a body of troops was destined 
and animosity. Sir Danvers Osborn, who had for the same service, 
been appointed governor of this province, died 

immediately after his arrival at New Ya»'., Hereditary PRINCE or HESSE-CASSEL 
and the instructions he had received *ere professes the CATHOLIC RELIGION, 
exposed to public ceilsuffe. The preamble 

inveighed severely against the want of duty, The most remarkable incident that marked 
allegiance, loyalty, and unanimity, which had this year, on the continent of Europe, was the 
lately appeared so notoiions in t^e assembly conversion of the hereditary prince of Hcsse- 
of that province, who had violated the royal Cassfcl, who had espoused the princess Mary of 
commission and instructions, by assuming to England. He now declared himself a Roman- 
theinselves the power to dispose of public catholic, and was supposed to have been cajoled 
money in the laws which they had occasionally to this profession by the promises of certain 
passed. This gentleman was, therefore, di- powers, who flattered his ambition, iu order 
rected to insist upon the reformation of all to weaken the protestaut interest in Germany, 
those public abuses, and upon the establish- His father, though deeply affected by his son's 
ment of a certain supply for the service of the apostacy, did tint fail to take immediate mea- 
government, as well as upon the settleuftnt of sures for preventing the evil consequences 
a salary for himself. Moreover, his majesty, which might otherwise have flowed from his 
in these instructions, signified his will and defection. He forthwith assembled the states 
pleasure, that all money raised for the supply of the landgraviate, in order to take such 
and support of government, or upon any measures as might appear necessary to main- 
emergency for immediate service,/should bt fain the religion, laws, and constitution of 
disposed of and applied properly to the use for th^. country; and the prince was laid under 
which it might be grauted, by warrant from certain restrictions, which he did not And it 
the governor, by and with the advice and con- an easy task to set asidd. It was enacted that 
sent of the council of the p/ovinee, and no ,when the regency should devolve to him by 
otherwise; that, nevertheless, the assembly ^succession, he should not have it in his power 
should be permitted, front time to time, to to alter the established laws, or grant any 
view and examine the accounts of money dis- church to persons of the Roman communion, 
posed of, by virtue of laws whicb they had for the public exercise of their religion; and 
enicted: that if any member of the council, or that he should be excluded from all share in 
officer holding place of trust or profit within the education of his sons, the eldest of whom 
the government, should, in any manner what- should be put in possession of the country of 
ever, give his assent to, or in anywise advise Hanau upon his father’s accession to the re- 
or concur with the assembly in passing any gency of the landgraviate. These resolutions 
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were guaranteed by the kings of Prussia and 
Denmark, by the maritime powers, and the 
evangelic body of the empire. 

PARLIAMENT OF PARIS RECALLED 

FROM EXILE. 

* 

Thr exile of the parliament of Paris, far 
from having intimidated th# other tribunals 
from performing what they apprehended to be 
their duty, served only to inflame the discon- 
tents of the people, and to animate all the 
courts of justice to a full exertion of their au¬ 
thority. The cliatclot continued to prosecute 
those priests, who refused the sacrament to 
persons whose consciences would not allow 
them to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, even 
after three of their members were sent to the 
Bastile. The same prosecutions were carried 
on, and bold remonstrances published by the 
parliaments of Aix and Rouen. lu a word, the 
whole kingdom was filled with such confusion 
as threatened a total suppression of justice, in 
a general spirit of disaffection, and universal 
anarchy. The prelates, meanwhile, seemed to 
triumph in the combustion they had raised. 
They entered into associations to support each 
other; they intrigued at court, and harassed 
the king with insolent declarations, till he 
grew tired of their proceedings, atid opened 
his eyes to the fatal consequences of their’ 
pride and obstinacy. He even took an oppor¬ 
tunity of exhorting the archbishop of Paris to 
act more suitably to the character of a clergy¬ 
man. He recalled the parliament from exile, 
aud they returned itf triumph, amidst the ac¬ 
clamations of the people, who celebrated their 
arrival at Paris with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy; and the archbishop, 
notwithstanding the king's express declara¬ 
tion to the contrary, still persisting in coun¬ 
tenancing the recusant priests, was banished 
to Conflans-sous-Charcnton. 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was 
so warmly espoused, and so powerfully sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Wall, who had been resident in 
England, that the French party, though 
tenanced by the queen-mother, ami sustained 
with all the influence of the marqui9 de la 
Ensenada, the priiAe minister, was totally de¬ 
feated. The king being convinced, that^it 
would be for the interest of his subjects \o 
live on good terms with England, and well 
apprized of Ensenada’s intrigues, ordered that 
minister to be arrested and confined, and be¬ 
stowed upon Mr. Wall the bast part of his em¬ 
ployments. Nevertheless, the Spaniards in the 
West-Indies continued to oppress the subjects 
of Great Britain, employed in cutting logwood 
in the bay of Honduras; fend representations on 
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this head being made to the court of Madrid, 
the dispute was amicably adjusted between 
Mr. Wall and sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador. While the interest of Britain 
thus triumphed in Spain, it seemed to lose 
ground at the court of Lisbon. His Portu¬ 
guese majesty had formed vast projects of an 
active commerce, and even established an East 
India company: in the mean time he could 
not help manifesting his chagrin at the great 
quantities of gold which were yearly exported 
from his dominions, as the balance due from 
his subjects on English commodities. iSThis 
endeavours to check this traffic, which he 
deemed so detrimental to his subjects, he in¬ 
flicted hardships on the British merchants 
settled at Lisbon: some were imprisoned on 
frivolous pretences: others deprived of their 
property, and obliged to quit the kingdom. 
He insisted upon laying an imposition of two 
per cent, on all the Portuguese gold that should 
be exported; but the profits of the trade would 
not bear such an exaction. Meanwhile, there 
being a scarcity of corn in Portugal, the king 
dotn was supplied from Englaud; and the 
people having nothing hut gold to purchase 
this necessary supply, the king saw the neces¬ 
sity of conniving at the exportation of his coin, 
and the trade reverted into its former channel. 

^ SESSION OPENED. 

On the fourteenth day of November the king 
of Great Britain opened the session of parlia¬ 
ment with an harangue, which intimated no¬ 
thing of, an approaching rupture. He said, 
that the general state of affairs in Europe had 
undergone very little alteration since their 
last meeting; that he had lately received the 
strongest assurances from his good brother the 
king of Spain of friendship and confidence, 
which he would cultivate with harmony and 
good faith. He declared his principal view 
should he to strengthen the foundation, and 
secure the duration of a general peace; to 
improve the preseut advantage of it for pro¬ 
moting the trade of his good subjects, and pro¬ 
tecting those possessions which constituted 
one great source of their wealth and com¬ 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete 
their plan for appropriating the forfeited estates 
ill the Highlands to the service of the public. 
He probably avoided mentioning the encroach¬ 
ments of France, that he might supply no 
handle* for debates on the address, which was 
carried in both*houscs almost without oppo¬ 
sition. The government seemed determined to 
humble the insolence of the French councils; 
and this disposition was so agreeable to the 
people in general, that they grudged no ex¬ 
pense, and heartily concurred with the demands 
of the ministry. 

The commons granted for the service of the 
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ensuing 1 year tour millions seventy-three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and twenty-nine pounds; 
one million of that sum expressly given for 
enabling his majesty to augment hi$ forces by 
land and sea. Thirty-two thousand pounds 
were allotted as a subsidy to the king of* Po¬ 
land, and twenty thousand to the elector of 
Bavaria. These gratifications met with little 
or no opposition in the committee of supply; 
because it was taken for granted, that, in ease 
of a rupture, France would endeavour to avail 
herself of her superiority by land, by invading 
hirBritannic majesty's German dominions; 
and therefore it might be necessary to secure 
the assistance of such allies on the continent. 
That they prognosticated aright, with respect 
to the designs of that ambitious power, will 
soon appear in the course of this history; 
which will also demonstrate how little depend- 
* enee is to be placed upon the professed attach¬ 
ment of subsidiary princes. The supplies were 
raised by the standing branches of the revenue, 
the land-tax and mall-tax, and a lottery for 
one million; one hundred thousand pounds of 
it to be deducted for the service of the public, 
and the remainiug nine hundred thousand to 
be charged on the produce of the sinking-fund, 
at the rate of three per cent, per annum, to 
commence from the fifth day of January, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six. The civil transactions of this session weep* 
confincd to a few objects. L)i\ers new regula¬ 
tions were made for encouraging and improv¬ 
ing the whale and white herring fishery, as well 
as for finishing and putting in a proper stare of 
defence a new fort, lately built at 4 \namaho 
on the coast of Africa. 

BILL IN BEHALF OF CHELSEA TEN¬ 
SIONERS. 

Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the 
forces, brought in a bill, which will ever re¬ 
main a standing monument of his humanity. 
The poor disabled veterans who enjoyed 1 he 
pension of Chelsea hospital, were so iviiqui- 
tously oppressed by a set of miscreants, who 
f supplied them with money per advance, at the 
most exorbitant rates of usury, that many of 
them, with their families, were in danger of 
starving; and the intention of government in 
granting such a comfortable subsistence was in 
a great measure defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving 
that this evil originally flowed from the delay 
of the first payment, which the pensioner could 
not touch till the expiration \>f a whole year 
after he had been put upon the list,* removed 
this necessity of borrowing, by providing in the 
bill, that half a year’s pension should be ad¬ 
vanced half a year before it is due; and the 
practice of usury was effectually prevented by 
a clause, enacting, that all contracts should 
be void by which any pension might be mort¬ 


gaged. This humane regulation was unani¬ 
mously approved, and having passed through 
both houses with uncommon expedition, re¬ 
ceived the royal assent. 

Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested 
by the commons, in eveiy thing relating to the 
measures for acting vigorously against the com¬ 
mon euemy of the nation, they were remarka¬ 
bly disturbed and divided by a contested election 
of members for Oxfordshire. In the course of 
this dispute, the strength and influence of what 
they called the old and new interest, or, to 
speak more intelligibly, of the tories and whigs 
in that county, were fully displayed. The can¬ 
didates sustained on the shoulders of the old 
interest, were lord viscount Wen man and sir 
James Dashwood: their competitors, whom 
the view interest supported, and of consequence 
the ministry countenanced, were lord Parker 
and sir Edward Turner. Never was any con¬ 
tention of this kind maintained with more 
spirit and animosity, or carried on at a greater 
expense. One would have imagined that each 
side considered it as a dispute which must have 
determined, whether the nation should enjoy 
its ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the 
fitters of corruption. Noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, clergymen and ladies, employed all their 
talents and industry in canvassing for either 
side, throughout every township and village in 
the county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver 
of insinuation, calumny, and lampoon ; cor¬ 
ruption was not remiss in promises and pre¬ 
sents : houses of entertainment were opened ; 
and nothing was for some time to he sceu but 
scenes of tumult, riot, aftd intoxication. The 
revenue of many an independent prince on the 
continent would not have been sufficient to 
afford such sums of money as were expended 
in the course of this dispute. At length they 
proceeded to election, and the slier ill' made a 
double rethrn of all the four candidates, so 
that not one of them could sit, and the county 
remained without a representative until this 
ambiguous affair c6uld be decided in the house 
of commons. About the middle of November 
petitions^ being presented by the four candi¬ 
dates, as well as by the gentlemen,clergy, and 
other freeholders of the county, complaining 
'of in undue election, and double return, the 
mattec of dhese petitions was heard at the bar 
of the houBe on the third day of December. 
The counsel for lord Wen man and sir James 
Dfr&hwood alleged, that they had the majority 
or votes upon the poll, and this circumstance 
was admitted by the counsel on the other side; 
then they proceeded to prove by evidence, that, 
after closing the poll, the sheriff declared the 
majority of votes 1 to be in favour of these two 
candidates, and adjourned the court from the 
twenty-third day of April to the eighth of May; 
so that the scrutiny demanded, and granted on 
the behalf of lord Parker and sir Edward Turner 
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could not be discussed before the last day of the 
month, when the writ was returnahj^; that the 
scrutiny did not begin till the ninth day of May, 
when the time was protracted by disputes about 
the manner in which it should be carried on; 
that lord Parker and sir Edward Turner were 
allowed to object, through the whole poll, to 
the votes on the other side, on pretence that 
thtir competitors should be permitted to answer 
these objections, and, in tfleir turn, object 
through the whole poll to the voters for lord 
Parker and sir Edward Turner, who should, in 
the last place, have leave to answer: that lord 
Wenman and sir James Dashwood had disap¬ 
proved of this method, because they appre¬ 
hended it might induce their competitors to 
make such a number of frivolous objections, 
that they should not have time to answer one 
half of them, much less to make objections of 
their own before the writ should be returned: 
that they foresaw such a number of frivolous 
objections were made, as engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the court till the twenty-seventh day 
of May; so that they could not begin to answer 
any of these objections till the twenty-eighth ; 
and on the thirtieth, the sheriff, having closed 
the scrutiny, made the double return. The 
proof being exhibited, the counsel insisted, 
that, as they had established a majority on the 
poll, and demonstrated that this majority nei¬ 
ther was nor could be overthrown by such au 
unfinished scrutiny, it was incumbent on the 
other side to proceed upon the merits of the 
election, by endeavouring to overthrow that 
majority of which their clients were in pos¬ 
session. A question iu # the house being carried 
to the same purpose, lord Wenniau apd sir 
James Dashwood objected to five hundred and 
thirtv voters on the other side, whom tbev 
proposed to disqualify. Their counsel examined 
several witnesses, to prove the partiality of the 
sheriff' in favour of lord Parker and sir Edward 
Turner, and to detect these candidates in the 
practice of bribery; for which purpose they 

produced a letter in their own hand-writing. 

1755. They afterwards proceeded to disqua¬ 
lify particular voter*, and summoned up their 
evidence on the twenty-first day of January 
Then the counsel for the other side began to 
refute the charge of partiality and corruption; 
and to answer the objections that had been 
made to particular voters. They froduced 
evidence to prove, th%t customary freeholds, or 
customary holdings, had voted at elections in 
the counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glou-, 
cester, Wells, and Hereford; and that the cus¬ 
tomary tenants of the manor of Woodstock, in 
Oxfordshire, had been reputed capable of vot¬ 
ing, and even voted at elections for that county. 
In a word, they continued & examine evi¬ 
dences, argue and refute, prove and disprove, 
until the twenty-third day of April, when, after 
some warm debates and divisions in the house, 


lord Parker and sir Edward T artier were de¬ 
clared duly elected; and the clerk of the crown 
wa9 ordered to amend the return, by erasing 
the names of lord Wenman and sir James 
DashwooB. Many, who presumed to think for 
themselves, without recollecting the power and 
influeuceof the administration, were astonished 
at the issue of this dispute; which, however, 
might have easily been foreseen; inasmuch, as, 
during the course of the proceedings, most, if 
not all, of the many questions debated in the 
house were determined by a great majority in 
favour of the new interest. A*great mmrfiet 
of copyholders had been admitted to vote at 
this election, and the sheriff incurred no cen¬ 
sure for allowing them to take the oath ap¬ 
pointed by law to be taken by freeholders: 
nevertheless the commons carefully avoided 
determining the question, whether copyholders 
possessed of the yearly value of forty shillings, 
clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote 
for knights to represent the sliire withfti which 
their copyhold estates are situated ? Tlijs point 
being left doubtful bv the legislature, puts it 
often in the power of the sheriff to return which 
of the candidates he pleases to support; for if 
the majority of the voting copyholders adheres 
to the interest of his favourite, he will admit 
their votes both on the poll and the scrutiny ; 
whereas, should they be otherwise disposed, he 
will reject them as unqualified. What effect 
practice may have upon the independency 
of parliament ever* person must perceive who 
reflects, that in almost all the counties of Eng¬ 
land the high sheriffs are annually appointed 
by the minister for the time being. 

9 

MESSAGE FROM THE KING TO THE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The attention of the legislature was chiefly 
turned upon the conduct of France, which pre¬ 
served no medium, but seemed intent upon 
striking some important blow, that might 
serv^as a declaration of war. At Brest, ana 
other ports in that kingdom, the French were 
employed in equipping a powerful armament, 
and made no scruple to own it was intended 
for North America. Towards the latter end of 
JVIarch sir Thomas Robinson, secretary of slate, 
brought a message from the king to the parlia¬ 
ment, intimating, that his majesty having at the 
beginning of the session declared his principal 
object was to pjeserve the public tranquillity, 
-and at the safne time to protect those posses¬ 
sions which constitute one great source of the 
commerce and wealth of his kingdoms, he now 
found it necessary to acquaiut the house of 
commons, that the present situation of affairs 
made it requisite to augment his forces by sea 
and land, and to take such other measures as 
might best tend to preserve the general peace 
of Europe, and to secure the just rights and 
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possessions of his crown in America, as well as 
to repel any attempts whatsoever that might 
be made to support or countenance any designs 
which should be formed against his majesty 
and his kingdoms; and his majesty doubted 
not but his faithful commons, on whose affec¬ 
tion and zeal he entirely relied, would enable 
him to make such augmentations, and to take 
such measures for supporting the honour of 
Lis crown, and the true interest of his people, 
and for the security of his dominions in the 
present critical conjuncture, as the exigency 
of ^affairs might require; in doing which his 
majesty would have as much regard to the 
ease of his good subjects as should be consist¬ 
ent with their safety and welfare. In answer 
to this message a very warm and affectionate 
address was presented to his majesty; and it 
was on this occasion that the million was 
granted for augmenting his forces by sea and 
land. [See note VVVV, at the end of this P r oL'] 
The court of Versailles, notwithstanding the 
assidu'&y and despatch which they were exert¬ 
ing, in equipping armaments, and embarking 
troops, for the support of their ambitious 
schemes in America, still continued to amuse 
the British ministry with general declarations, 
that no hostility was intended, nor the least 
infringement of the treaty. 

COURT OF VERSAILLES AMUSES THR 

ENGLISH MINISTRY. 

( 

The earl of Albemarle, the English ambas¬ 
sador at Paris, having lately died in that city, 
these assuraures were communicated to the 
com! of London by the marquis dc Mirepoix, 
who resided in England with the same cha¬ 
racter, which he had supported since his first 
arrival with equal honour and politeness. On 
this occasion he himself was so far imposed 
upon by the instructions he had received, that 
ne believed the professions of his court were 
sincere, and seriously endeavoured to prevent 
a rupture between the two uations. At length, 
however, their preparations were so notorious 
that he began to suspect the consequence; and 
the English ministiy produced such proofs of 
their instneeritv and double dealing, that he 
seemed to be struck with astonishimmt and* 
chagrin. He repaired to France, and topbraided 
the ministry of Versailles for having made him 
the tool of their dissimulation. They referred 
him to the king, who ordered''him to return 
to London, with fresh assurances of his pacific^ 
intentions; but his practice agreed so ill with 
his professions, that the ambassadok had scarce 
obtained an audience to communicate them, 
when undoubted intelligence arrived, that a 
powerful armament was ready to sail from 
Brest and Rochefort. The government of 
Great Britain, roused by this information, im¬ 


mediately took the most expeditious methods 
for equip|iftng a squadron; and towards the 
latter end of April, admiral Boscawen sailed 
with eleven ships of the line and on£ frigate, 
having on board a considerable nutnher of land 
forces, to attend the motions of the enemy; 
but more certain and particulai^intelligence 
arriving soon after, touching the strength of 
the French fleet, which consisted of twenty-five 
ships of the line, besides frigates ami transports, 
with a great quantity of warlike stores, and 
four thousand regular troops, commanded by 
the baron Dieskau, admiral Holbourne was 
detached with six ships of the line, and one 
frigate, to reinforce Mr. Boscawen; and a 
great number of capital ships were put in 
commission. In the beginning of May the 
French Beet, commanded by Mr. Macnamara, 
an officer of Irish extraction, sailed from Brest, 
directing his course to North America; but, 
after having proceeded beyond the chops of 
the English channel, he returned with nine of 
the capital ships, while the rest of the arma¬ 
ment continued their course, under the direc¬ 
tion of M. Bois de la Mothe. 

SESSION CLOSED. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April the king 
went to the house of lords, where, after giving 
the royal asseut to the bills then depending; 
for granting a certain sum out of the sinking 
fund for the relief of insolvent debtors, for the 
better regulation of marine forces on shore, 
for the better raising of marines and seamen, 
and to several other public and private bills: 
his majesty put an end to the session of par¬ 
liament* by a speech, in which he acquainted 
the two houses, that the zeal they had shown 
for supporting the honour, rights, and pos¬ 
sessions of his crown, had afforded him the 
greatest satisfaction: that his desire to preserve 
the public tranquillity had been sincere and 
uniform: that he had religiously adhered to the 
stipulations of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and made it his care not to injure or offend 
any power whatsoever; but that he never could 
ei(tertain a thought of purchasing the name 
of peace at the expense of suffering encroach¬ 
ments upon, or of yielding up, what justly 
belqngeg to Great Britain, either by ancient 
possession or by solemn treaties: that the 
vigour and firmness of hrs parliament, on this 
ynport ant occasion, had enabled him to be 
"prepared for such contingencies as might hap¬ 
pen: that if reasonable and honourable terms 
of accommodation could be agreed upon, he 
would be satisfied, and, at all events, rely on 
the justice of bis cause, the effectual support 
of his people, and the protection of Divine 
Providence. The parliament was then pro¬ 
rogued to the twenty-seventh of May. 
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NOTES. 


I The reverend bench of bishops hud, with 
* laudable spirit of chnstiau meekness 
nnd philnntljf^ny) cine rally approved of 
the itidul|reii'-r granted to their Hebrew 
brethren i mil now the}' acquiesced in 
the proposed »jx.it with the tunic pas¬ 
sive discretion, though one of the nuin- 
ber eoiiiendeu tor tin «avi< g clause# huh 

tin’ duke of N - had rtt o in mended. 

9 The tnuji* couMuts of lo»ir cloths of dif¬ 
ferent colours, an I i.impure*, moreen, di- 
miiUH, ginghams, and sucmtioitt 
3 Tirucluripalli, eonunonly calledTnchi- 
nupty, situated near the river Cauveri, 
above two hundred nnlrs Lo the south¬ 


ward of Madras, is the capital of a 
•mall kingdom belonging to the govern¬ 
ment of Arcnl, and bounded on the east 
by the kingdom of Tanjore. 

4 The sepojx are the mercenaries of the 
country, who are hired as soldiers occa¬ 
sionally by all parties. 

b Major f.anmice had sailed for England 
in the year 17 AO. 

6 His army consisted of twelve hundred 
Europeans mid Topssses in battalions, 
two thousnud sepoys, with the force* of 
the Nabob, the king of 1 an lore, M ins- 
sack, and the Mahrattua j amounting to 
fifteen hundred horse and ten thousand 


infantry. Topanes are descendants from 
the lVulugucbc The Mabraitas are 
native Indians of a very 'uimerou* and 
powerful nation, which hath more than 
once given Ian to t»*e jVl.ipuJ. 

7 Chuoda S/.ib duuaudrd ltnve of the 
lanjori general to pass through his 
camp to ‘1 diflu'c, si'il this refille«i was 
fronted ; but instead of being all turd 
to pnw*, he was detailin' prisoner, jnd 
as chi allies cuuld not e/.m the 

maimer in which hi itliuuliJ he 
of, some oi the l anjore officers, of their 
own accord, ended the dispute, bj cat¬ 
ting off hit head. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR WAIk 

W HILST all Europe was in suspense abput 
the fare of the English and French 
squadrons, preparations for a vigorous sell war 
were going forward 4 x 1 England with an unpa¬ 
ralleled spirit and success. Still the French 
court flattered itself that Great Britain, otit 
of tenderness to his majesty’s German domi¬ 
nions, would abstain from hostilities. Mirepoix 
continued to have frequent conferences with 
the British ministry, who made no secret that 
their admirals, particularly Bb&cawen* had or¬ 
ders to attack the French ships wherever they 
should meet them; on the other hand, Mons. 
de Mirepoix declared, that his master would 


consider the first gun tired at sea in an hostile 
manner as a declaration of war. This menace, 
far from intimidating the English, animated 
them to redouble their preparations for war. 
Hie press for seamen was canied on with ex¬ 
traordinary vigour in all parts of this kingdom, 
as well as in Ireland; and great premiums 
were given neft only by the government, but 
also, over and aljpve his majesty's bounty, by 
almost all Jthe considerable cities and towns in 
England, to such as should enlist voluntarily 
for sailors or soldiers. Other branches of the 
public service went oil with equal alacrity; 
and such was the eagerness of the people to 
lend their money to the government, that in 
stead of one million, which was to be raised 
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by way of lottery, three millions eight hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds were subscribed 
immediately. 

EARL PAULET’S MOTION. 

The situation of affairs requiring his majesty 
to go to Germany this summer, great appre¬ 
hensions arose in the minds of many, lest the 
French should either intercept him in his 
journey, or prevent his return. Earl Paulet 
had made a motion in the house of lords, 
hunTbly to represent to his majesty, M That 
it was an article in the original act of settle¬ 
ment liy which the succession of these king¬ 
doms devolved to his electoral house, that the 
king should not go to his foreign dominions 
without the consent of parliament; and that 
this was a principal article in the compact be¬ 
tween the crown and the people: that though 
this article was repealed in the late reign, yet, 
till of l&te, it had always been the custom for 
his majesty to acquaint the parliament with his 
intended departure to his German dominions, 
both in regard to the true sense and spirit of the 
act that placed him on the throne, as well as for 
the paternal kindness of his royal heart, and the 
condescension he had been so good to show to 
his parliament on all occasions; but that bis 
majesty's declaration of his design (o visit his 
electoral estates had always come on the la.^Jr 
day of a session, when il was too late for l?ie 
great constitutional councK of the crown to 
offer such advice as might otherwise have been 
expedient and necessary: that his majesty's 
leaving his kingdoms in a conjuncture so preg¬ 
nant with distress, so denunciative of danger, 
would hot only give the greatest advantage to 
such as might be disposed to stir up disaffec¬ 
tion and discontent, and to the constitutional 
and national enemies of England ; but would 
also fill his loyal subjects with the most af¬ 
fecting concern, and most gloomy fears, ns 
well for their own safety, as for that of their 
sovereign, whose invaluable life, at all tfcnes 
of the utmost, consequence to his people, was 
then infinitely so, by reason of his great expe- 
> rience, the affection of every one to his royal 
person, and the minority of the heir apparent/ 9 
Such was the purport of this motiou ; Amt it 
was not seconded by any of the othe^lords. 

% 

RECENCY APPOINTED. 

* 

The general uneasiness, on account of his 
majesty's departure, was greatly increased by 
an apprehension that there would, 'during his 
absence, be no good agreement amongst the 
regency, which consisted of the following per¬ 
sons: his royal highness William duke of 
Cumberland; Thomas lord archbishop of 
Canterbury; Philip earl nt Hardwick, losd 
high chancellor; John earl of Granville, pre- 


| sident of the council; Charles duke of Marl¬ 
borough, lord privy-seal; John duke of Rut¬ 
land, steward of the household; Charles duke 
of Grafton* lo rd-ch amber lain; Archibald duke 
of Argyle ; the duke of Newcastle, first com¬ 
missioner to the treasury; the duke of Dorset, 
master of the horse; the earl of^flolderuesse,, 
one of the secretaries of state; the earl of 
Rochford, gfooiji of the stole ; the marquis of 
Harttaigton* lord lieutenant of Ireland; lord 
Anson, first commissioner of the admiralty; 
sir Thomas Robinson, secretary of state; and 
Henry Fox, esq. secretary at war. His ma¬ 
jesty set out from St. James’s on the twenty 
eighth of April early in the morning, embarked 
at Harwich in the afternoon, landed the next 
day at Helvoctsluys, and arrived at Hanover 
on the second of May. 

BOSCAWEN’S EXPEDITION. 

Admiral Boscawen with eleven ships of 
the line and a frigate, having taken on hoard 
two regiments at Plymouth, sailed from thence 
on the twenty-seventh of April for the banks 
of Newfoundland, and in a few days alter his 
arrival there, the French flcetVroin Brest came 
to the same station, under the command of 
M. Bois de la Mothe. But the thick fogs which 
prevail upon these coasts, especially at that 
time of the year, kept the two armaments 
from seeing each other; and part of the French 
squadron escaped up the viver St. Laurence, 
whilst another part of them went round, and 
got into the same river through the straits of 
Bcllcisle, by a way which was never known 
to be attempted before by ships of the line. 
However, whilst the English fleet lay off Cape 
Race, which is the southernmost point of New¬ 
foundland, and was thought to he the most 
proper situation for intercepting the enemy, 
two French ships, the Alcidc, of sixty-four 
guns, and four hundred and eighty men, and 
the Lys pierced for fiftv*four guns, but mount¬ 
ing only twemy-two, having eight companies of 
land-forces on board, being separated from the 
rest of their fleet in the fog, fell in with the 
Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the Defiance, cap¬ 
tain Andrews, two sixty gun ships of the Eng¬ 
lish squadron ; and after a smart engagement, 
whicji lasted some hours, and in which cap¬ 
tain (afterwards, lord) Howe behaved with the 
greatest skill and intrepidity, were both taken, 
wjtb several considerable officers and engineers, 
and about eight thousand pounds in money* 
Though the capture of these ships, from which 
the oomm6ncemem of v ihe war may in fact be* 
dated, fell greatly short of what was hoped for 
from this expedition; yet, when the news of 
it reached England, it was of infinite service 
to the public credit of every kind, and ani¬ 
mated the "whole nation, who now saw plainly 
that the government was determined to keep 
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no further measures with the French, but 
justly to repel force by force, and put a stop 
to their sending more men and arms to invade 
the property of the English in America, as 
they had hitherto done with impunity. The 
French, who, for some time, did not even 
attempt to*make reprisals on our shipping, 
would gladly have chosen to avoid a war at 
that time, and to have continued, extending 
their encroachments on dur settlements, till 
they had executed their grand plan of secur¬ 
ing a communication from the Mississippi to 
Canada, by a line of forts, many of which they 
had already erected. 

FRENCH AMBASSADOR RECALLED. 

Upon the arrival of the news of this action 
at Paris, the French ambassador, M.de Mire¬ 
poix was recalled from London, and M. de 
Hussy from Hanover, where he had just arrived, 
to attend the king of England in a public cha¬ 
racter. They complained loudly of Boscawen’g 
attacking the ships, as a breach of national 
faith •, but it was justly retorted on the part of 
England, that their encroachments in America 
had gendered rtprisals both justifiable and 
necessary. The resolution of making them 
was the effect of mature deliberation in the 
English council. The vast increase of the 
French marine of late years, which in all pro¬ 
bability would soon be employed against Great 
Britain, occasioned an order for inakittf re¬ 
prisals general in Europe as well as in Ame¬ 
rica; and that all French ships, whether out¬ 
ward or homeward bwuml, should be stopped, - 
and brought into British ports. To give the 
greater weight to these orders, it waswesolved 
to semi out those admirals who had distin¬ 
guished themselves tnodt towards the end of 
the last war. Accordingly, on the twenty-first 
of July, sir Edward Hawke sailed on a cruise 
to the westward, with eighteen ships of the 
line, a frigate, and a sloop; but, not meeting 
with the French fleet, these ships returned to I 
England about the latter end of September 
and the beginning of October; on the four- ! 
teenth of which last month another fleet, re¬ 
sisting of twenty-two ships of the line, two fri¬ 
gates and two sloops, sailed again on a cruRe 
to the westward under admiral Byng^n hppes 
of intercepting the French squadron under 
Duguay, and likewfse that commanded by 
La Mottle, in case of its return from America 
But this fleet likewise returned to Spithead 
on the twenty-second of November, without 
naviug been able to effect, any things though 
it was allowed by all, that the admiral had 
acted judiciously in the'xhoice^jf his stations. 

While these measures were pursued, for the 
general security of the British coasts and trade 
in Europe,several new ships of war were begun, 
and finished with the utmost expedition, in 


his majesty’s docks: twelve frigates and sloops, 
contracted for in private yards, were com¬ 
pleted by the month of August; and twenty- 
four ships and twelve colliers were then taken 
into the service of the government, to be fitted 
out as vessels of war, to carry twenty guns and 
one hundred and twenty men each. In the 
mean tiiqe the French trade was so annoyed 
by' the English cruisers, that before the end of 
this year three hundred of their merchant 
ships, many of which, from St. Domingo and 
Martinico, were extremely rich, and eight 
thousand of their sailors were brought into 
English ports. By these captures the British 
ministry answered many purposes: they de¬ 
prived the French of a great body of seamen, 
and Withheld from them a very large property, 
the want of which greatly distressed their 
people, and ruiued many of their traders. 
Their outward-bound merchant ships were in¬ 
sured at the rate of thirty per ceijj. whilst 
the English paid no more than the common 
insurance. This intolerable burden flas felt 
by all degrees of people amongst them : their 
ministry was publicly reviled, even by their 
parliament*; and the French name, from being 
the terror, began to be the contempt of Europe. 
Tbeir uneasiness was also not a little height¬ 
ened by new broils between their king and tli$ 
parliament of Paris, occasioned by the obstinacy 
W\fthe clergy of that kingdom, who seemed de¬ 
termined to support the church, in all events, 
against the seculaf tribunals, and as much as 
possible, to enforce the observance of the bull 
Unigenitus, which had I6ng been the occa¬ 
sion of so^nany disputes among them. How¬ 
ever, the parliament continuing firtn, and the 
French king approving of its conduct, the 
ecclesiastics thought proper to submit for the 
present; and in their general assembly this 
year, granted him a free gift of sixteen millions 
of livres, which he demanded of them—a 
greater sum than tKey had ever given before, 
even in time of war. 

AFFAIRS ok the ENGLISH fti AMERICA. 

In the beginning of this year the assembly 
of Massachusetts Bay in New England passed 
wui act, prohibiting all correspondence with 
the Freifeh at Louisbourg; and early in the 
spring they raided a body of troops, which wan 
transported to Nova Scotia, to assist lieute¬ 
nant-governor ^Laurence hi driving the French 
from the encroachments they had made upon 
that province. Accordingly, towards the end 
of May, thi governor sent a large detachment 
of troops, under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Moncfkton, upon this service; and three 
frigates and a sloop were despatched up the 
bay of Fundy, under the command of captain 
Rmis, to give their assistance by sea. The 
troops, upon their arrival at the river Mass*- 
Nn 
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guash, found the passage stopped by a large 
number of regular t forces, rebel neutrals, or 
Acadians, and Indians, four hundred and fifty 
of whom occupied a block-house, with cannon 
mounted on their side of the river'; and the 
rest were posted within a strong breast-work 
of timber, thrown up by way of outwork to 
the block-house. The English provincials at¬ 
tacked this place with such spirit, that the 
enemy were obliged to fly, and leave them in 
possession of the breast-work ; then the gar¬ 
rison in the block-house deserted it, and left 
the"fiassage of the river free. From thence 
colonel Monckton advanced to the French 
fort of Beau-sejour, which he invested, as far 
at least as the small number of his troops 
would permit, on the twelfth of June; and 
after four days* bombardment obliged it to 
surrender, though the french had twenty- 
six pieces of cannon mounted, and plenty of 
ammunition, and the English had not yet 
placed k single cannon upon their batteries. 
The garrison was sent to Louisbourg, on con¬ 
dition of not bearing amis in America for the 
space of six months; and the Acadians, wlio 
had joined the French, were pardoned, in con¬ 
sideration of their having been forced into that 
service. Colonel Monckton, after putting a 
garrison into this place, and changing its mime 
to that of Cumberland, the next day attacked 
and reduced the other French fort upon the., 
river Gaspereau, which runs into Bay Veru?; 
where he likewise found ao large quantity of 
provisions and stores of all kinds, that being 
the chief magazine*for supplying the French 
Indians and Acadians with arms, ammunition, 
and other necessaries. He then' disarmed 
these Tast, to the number of fifteen thousand ; 
and in the mean time, captain Rous with his 
ships sailed to the mouth of the river St. John, 
to attack the new fort the French had erected 
there; but they saved him that trouble, by 
abandoning it upon his appearance, after having 
burst their cannon, blown up their magazine, 
and destroyed, as far as they had time, al^the 
works they hsyl lately raised. The English had 
but twenty men killed, and about the same 
number wounded, in the whole of this expedi¬ 
tion, the success of which secured the tran¬ 
quillity of Nova Scotia. / * 

BKADDOCK’s unfortunate EXRED1TION. 

While the new Englanders^were thus em¬ 
ployed in reducing the French in Nova Scotia, 
preparations were made in Wrginia fo* attack¬ 
ing them upon the Ohio. A fork was built, 
which was likewise called Fort-Cumberland, 
and a camp formed at Wills's-Creek. On the 
fourteenth of January of this year, major- 
general Braddock, with colonel Dunbar’s and 
colonel Halket's regiments of foot, sailed from 
Cork, in Ireland, for Virginia, where they all 


landed safe before the end of February. This 
general might consequently have entered upon 
action early in the spring, had he not been 
unfortunately delayed by the Virginian con¬ 
tractors for the army, whti, when he was ready 
to march, had neither provided a sufficient 
quantity of provisions for his troops, nor a 
competent number of carriages for his army? 
This accident was foreseen by almost every 
person who knew any thing of ottfgplantations 
upon the continent of America; for the people 
of Virginia, who think of no produce but their 
tobacco, and do not raise corn enough even for 
their own subsistence, being, by the nature of 
their country, well provided with the conve- 
uiency of water conveyance, have but few 
wheel carriages, or beasts of burden; whereas 
Pennsylvania, which abounds in corn, and most 
other sorts of provisions, has hut little water- 
carriage, especially m its western settlements, 
where its inhabitants have great numbers of 
carts, waggons, and horses. Mr. Braddock 
should, therefore, certainly, in point of pru¬ 
dence, have landed in Pennsylvania: the con¬ 
tract for supplying his troops should have been 
made with some of the chief planters there, 
who could easily have performed their engage¬ 
ments; and if his camp had been formed near 
Frank's Town, or somewhere upon the south¬ 
west borders of that province, he would, not 
have had eighty miles to inarch from thence 
to Fort Du Quesne, instead of an hundred and 
thirty miles that he had to advance from 
Wills's-Creek, where he did encamp, through 
roads neither better nor more practicable than 
the other would have bgen. This error, in the 
very beginning of the expedition, whether 
owing tq an injudicious preference fondly given 
to the Virginians in the lucrative job of sup¬ 
plying these troops, or to any ocher cause, de- 
laj ed the inarch of the army for some weeks, 
during w^ich it was in the utmost distress for 
necessaries of all kinds; and would probably 
have defeated the expedition entirely for that 
summer, had not the contractors found means 
to procure some assistance from the back set¬ 
tlements of Pennsylvania. But even when 
these supplies did arrive, they consisted of only 
fifteen waggons, and an hundred draft horses, 
instead of an hundred and fifty waggons and 
three hundred horses, which the Virginian con¬ 
tractors bad engaged to furnish, and the pro¬ 
visions were so bad that they could not be used. 
However, some gentlemen in Pennsylvania, 
feeing applied to in this exigency, amply made 
up for these deficiencies, and the troops were 
by this means supplied with every thing they 
wanted. Another, artd still more fatal error 
was committed in the choice of the commander 
for this expedition. Major-general Braddock, 
who was appointed to it, was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and expert in all the punc¬ 
tilios of a review, having beeu brought up in 
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the English guards; but he was naturally very 
haughty, positive, and difficult of access; qua¬ 
lities ill-suited to the temper of the people 
amongst whom he was to command. His 
extreme severity in matters of discipline had 
rendered him unpopular among the soldiers; 
and the strict military education in which he 
* had been trained from his youth, and which he 
prided himself on scrupulously following, made 
him holdtattie American militia in great con¬ 
tempt, because they could not go through 
their exercise with the same dexterity and re¬ 
gularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde Park, 
little knowing, or indeed being able to form 
any idea of the difference between the Euro¬ 
pean manner of fighting, and an American ex¬ 
pedition through woods, deserts, and morasses. 
Before he left England, lie received, in the 
hand-writing of colonel Napier, a set of instruc¬ 
tions from the duke of Cumberland. By these, 
the attempt upon Niagara was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, referred to him, and the reduction of Crown 
Point was to be left chiefly to the provincial 
forces. But above all, his royal highness, both 
verbally and in this writing, frequently cau¬ 
tioned him carefully to beware of an ambush 
or surprise. Instead of regarding this salutary 
caution, his conceit of his own abilities made 
him disdain to ask the opinion of any under his 
command; and the Indians, who would have 
been his safest guards against this danger in 
particular, were so disgusted by the haughti¬ 
ness of his behaviour, (hat most or them for¬ 
sook his banners. Under these disadvantages 
lie began his march from Fort Cumberland on 
the tenth of June, at the head of about two 
thousand two hundred men, for the meadows, 
where colonel Washington was defeated the 
year before. Upon his arrival there, lie was 
informed that the French at Fort du Quesne, 
which had lately been built on the same river, 
near its confluence with the Monangahela, ex¬ 
pected a reinforcement of five hundred regu¬ 
lar troops: therefore, that he might march 
with a greater despatch, he left colonel Dunbar, 
with eight hundred men, to bring up the pro¬ 
visions, stores, and heavy baggage, as fast as 
the nature of the service would pcrigiit; and 
with the other twelve hundred, together #ith 
ten pieces of cannon, and the necessary ammu¬ 
nition, and provisions, he marched on with so' 
much expedition, that he seldom took an? time 
to reconnoitre the vyoods or thickets he was to 
pass through; as if the nearer he approached 
the enemy, the farther he was removed from 
danger. 

Oil the eighth of July, he encamped within 
ten miles of Fort du Quesne. Though colonel 
Dunbar was then near forty miles behind him, 
and his officers, particularly eir Peter lialket, 
earnestly entreated him to proceed with cau¬ 
tion, and to employ the friendly Indians who 
were with him, by way of advanced guard, in 
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case of ambuscades; yet he resumed his march 
the next day, without so much as endeavouring 
to obtain any intelligence of the situation or 
disposition of the enemy, or even sending out 
any seofits to visit the woods and thickets on 
both sides of him, as well as in front. With 
this carelessness he was advancing, when, about 
iioou, he was saluted with a geueral fire upon 
his front, and all along his left flank, from an 
enemy so artfully concealed behind the trees 
and bushes, that not a man of them could be 
seen. The vanguard immediately fell back 
upon the main body, and in*an instSHv the 
panic and confusion became general; so that 
most of the troops fled with great precipita¬ 
tion, notwithstanding all that their officers, 
some of whom behaved very gallantly, could do 
to stop their career. As to Braddock himself, 
instead of scouring the thickets and bushes 
from whence the fire came, with grape shot 
from the ten pieces of cannon he had with 
him, or ordering flanking parties of Ifis Indians 
to advance against the enemy, be ol$tinately 
remained upon the spot where he was, and 
gave orders for the few brave officers and men 
who staid with him, to form regularly, and ad¬ 
vance. Meanwhile his men fell thick about 
him, and almost all his officers were singled 
out, one after another, and killed or wounded; 
for the Indians, who always take aim when 
they fire, and aim chiefly at the officers, dis¬ 
tinguished them by their dress. At last, the 
general, whose q^stinacy seemed to increase 
with the danger, after having had some horses 
shot under him, received a musket shot through 
the right arm and luugs, of which he died in a 
few hour*, having been carried off the field by 
the bravery of lieu tenant-colonel Gage, and 
another of his officers. When lie dropped, the 
confusion of the few that remained turned 
it into a downright and very disorderly flight 
across a river which they had just passed, 
though no enemy appeared, or attempted to 
attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage of the army were left to the enemy, 
ati(l, among the rest, the generals cabinet, 
with all his letters and instructions, which the 
French court afterwards made great use of in 
their printed memorials or manifestoes. The 
loss of the English in this unhappy affair 
amounted to seven hundred men. Their offi¬ 
cers, in particular, suffered much more than 
in the ordinary proportion of battles in Europe. 
Sir Peter Halket fell by the very first fire, at 
the head of His regiment; and the general's 
secretary, son to governor Shirley, was killed 
soon after. Neither the number of men which 
the enemy had in this engagement, nor the loss 
which they sustained, could be so much as 
guessed at; but the French afterwards gave 
out, that their number did not, in the whole, 
exceed four hundred men, mostly Indians; and 
that their loss was quite inconsiderable, as it 
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probably was, because they lay Concealed in the province, as positively refusing to alter 
such a manner that the English knew not wbi- their bilk One would be apt to think, that, 
ther to point their muskets. The panic of these in a case uf such urgent necessity, the governor 
last continued so long, that they never stopped might have ventured to give his assent 1 * to the 
till they met tbe rear division; and eVen then bill under a protest, that it should not pre- 
they infected those troops with their terrors; judiee the rights of tbe proprietaries upon 
so that the army retreated without stopping, any future occasion; but as he did not, tbe 
till they reached Fort Cumberland, though the bill was dropped, and the province left de¬ 
enemy did not so much as attempt to pursue, fenceless; by which means it afterwards suf- 
nor ever appeared in sight, either in the bat- fered severely, to the destruction*^ many of 
tie, or after tbe defeat. On the whole, this the poor inhabitants upon the weffem fron- 
was perhaps the most extraordinary victory tier, and to the impressing the Indians with 
that'ever was obtained, and the farthest flight a contemptible opinion of the English, and 
that ever was made. the highest esteem of the French. 

Had the shattered remains of this army 

continued at Fort Cumberland, and fortified EXPEDITION AGAINST CROWN POINT 
themselves there, as they might easily have AND NIAGARA RESOLVED ON. 
done, during the rest of the summer, they 

would have been such a check upon the French Our colonies to the north of Pennsylvania 
and their scalping Indians, as would have pre- were more active, and more successful in their 
vented many of those ravages that were com- preparations for war. New York, following 
nutted iti the ensuing winter upon the western the example of New England, passed an act 
borders*-of Virginia and Pennsylvania; but, to prohibit tbe sending of provisions to any 
instead of taking that prudent step, their com- French port or settlement on the continent 
mander left only the sick and wounded at that of North America, or any of the adjacent 
fort, under the protection of two companies of islands; and also for raising forty-five thou- 
the provincial militia, posted there by way of sand pounds, on estates real and personal, for 
garrison, and began his march on the second the better defence of their colony, which lay 
of August, with about sixteen hundred men, more exposed than any other to a French in- 
from Philadelphia; where those troops could v&sion from Crown Point. However, this sum, 
be of no immediate service. From thence they .great as it might seem to them, was far from 
were ordered away to Albany, in New York, Ky being sufficient; nor, indeed, could they have 
general Shirley, on whom the chief command provided properly for their security, without 
of the troops in America had devolved by the the assistance of our other colonies to the east 
death of major-general Braddock. Virginia, of them; but with their help, and the addi- 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were by these tional succour of the sipall body of regular 
means left entirely to take care of themselves, troops ^expected under colonel Dunbar, they 
which they might have done effectually, had boldly resolved upon offensive measures, which, 
they been united in their councils; but the when practicable, are always the safest; and 
usual disputes, between their governors and two expeditious, one against the French fort at 
assemblies, defeated every salutary plau that Crown Point, and the other against their fort 
was proposed. Pennsylvania, the most power- at Niagara, between the lakes Ontario and 
ful of the three, was rendered quite impotent, Erie, were set on foot at the same time. The 
either for its own defence, or that of its neigh* former of these expeditions was appointed to 
hours, by these unhappy contests; thougl^.at be executed under tbe command of general 
last, the assembly of that province, sensible of Johnson, a native of Ireland, who had long 
the danger to which they were exposed, and resided upon the Mohawk river, in the western 
seeing the absolute necessity of providing a parts oftNew York, where he had acquired a 
standing military force, and of erecting some cortsiderable estate, and was universally he- 
forts to defend their western frontier, massed a lnvjed, not only by the inhabitants, hut also 
bill for raising fifty thousand pounds. But by the neighbouring Indians, whose lauguage 
even this sum, small as it wa9, even to a de- he had karat, and whose affections he had 
gree of ridicule, considering the richness of the gained by his humanity towards them. The 
province, and the extent of its frontier, could expedition against Niagara was commanded by 
not be obtained; tbe governor positively re- general Shirley himself. 

fusing to give his assent tff the a>'*t of the The rendezvous of the troops for both these 
assembly, because they had taxed {he propri- expeditions was appointed to be at Albany, 
etaries estates equally with those of the in- where most of them arrived before the end of 
habitants, which, be said, he was ordered by June; but the artillery, bateaux, provisions, 
his instructions, not to consent to, nor indeed and other necessaries for the attempt upon 
any new tax upon tbe proprietaries; and the Crown Poiut, could not be prepared till the 
assembly, consisting chiefly of members whose eighth of August, when general Johnson set 
estates lay in the eastern or interior parts of out with them from Albany for the Carrying- 
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place from Hudson's river to Lake George. 
There the troops had already arrived, under 
the command of major-general Lyman, and 
consisted of between five and six thousand 
men, besides Indians, raised by the govern¬ 
ments of Boston, Connecticut, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Rhode Island, and New York. Every 
thing was then prepared as fast as possible for 
a march; and towards the qpd of the month, 
general Johnson advanced about fourteen miles 
forward with his troops, and encamped in a 
very strong situation, covered on each side by 
a thick wooded swamp, by Lake George in bis 
rear, and by a breast-work of trees, cut down 
for that purpose, in his front. Here he resolved 
to wait the arrival of his bateaux, and after¬ 
wards to proceed to Tieonderoga, at the other 
end of the lake, from whence it was but about 
fifteen miles to*the fort at the south end of 
Lake Colaer, or Champlain, called Fort Fre¬ 
derick by the French, and by us Crown Point. 
Whilst he was thus encamped, some of his 
1 ndian scouts, of which he took cure to send out 
numbers along both sides, and to the farther 
end of Lake George, brought him intelligence 
that a considerable number of the enemy 
were then on tfleir march from Ticonderoga, 
by the way of the south bay, towards the for¬ 
tified encampment, since called Fort Edward, 
which general Lyman had built at the Carry¬ 
ing-place; and in which four or five hundred< 
of the New Hampshire and New York men 
had been left as a garrison. Upon this infor¬ 
mation general Johnson sent two expresses, 
one after the other, to colonel Blanchard, 
their commander, with orders to call in all 
his out-parties, and to keep his whole force 
within the intrenehments. About twelve 
o'clock at night, those who had been sent upon 
the second express returned with an account 
of their having seen the enemy within four 
miles of the camp at the Carrying-place, which 
they scarcely doubted their having by that time 
attacked. Important as the defence of this 
place was for the safety of the whole army, 
and imminent as the danger seemed to be, it 
does not appear that the general then called any 
council of war, or resolved upon any fhiug^for 
its relief; but early the next morning he called 
a council, whereiu it was unadvisedly resolved 
to detach a thousand men, with a (junior of 
Indians, to intercept, or, as the general's ex¬ 
pression was in his fetter, to catch the enemy 
in their retreat, either as victors, or as defeated 
in their design. This expedient was resolved 
on, though no oue knew the number of the 
enemy, nor could obtain any information iu 
that respect from the Indian scouts, because 
the Indians have no words 9 or signs for ex¬ 
pressing any large number, which, when it ex¬ 
ceeds their reckoning, they signify by pointing 
to the 6tars in the firmament, or to the hair 
of their head; and this they often do to denote 
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a number less than a thousand, as well as to 
signify ten thousand, or any greater number. 

Between eight and nine o'clock in the 
morning^ a thousand men, with two hundred 
Indians, were detached under the command of 
colonel Williams; but they had not been gone 
two hours when those in the camp began to 
bear a close firing, at about three or four miles 
distance, as they judged; as it approached 
nearer and nearer, they rightly supposed that 
the detachment was overpowered, and retreat¬ 
ing towards the camp; which was soon con¬ 
firmed by some fugitives, and "presently"after 
by whole companies, who fled back in great 
confusion. In a very short time after, the 
enemy appeared marching in regular order up 
to the centre of the camp, where the conster¬ 
nation was so great, that, if they had attacked 
the breast-work directly, they might probably 
have thrown all into confusion, and obtained 
an easy victory; but fortunately for the Eng¬ 
lish, they halted for some time at "about an 
hundred and fifty yards distance, and from 
thence began their attack with platoon firing, 
too far ofi m to do much hurt, especially against 
troops who were defended by a strong breast¬ 
work. On the contrary, this ineffectual fire 
served only to raise the spirits of these last, 
who, having prepared their artillery during the 
time that the French halted, began to play it 
so briskly upon the enemy, that the Canadians 
abd Indians in their service fled immediately 
into the woods oif each side of the camp, and 
there squatted under bushes, or skulked be¬ 
hind trees, from whence they continued firing 
with ver^ little execution, most of their shot 
being intercepted by the brakes and thickets; 
for they never had the courage to advance to 
the verge of the wood. Baron Dieskau, who 
commanded the French, being thus left alone, 
with his regular troops, at the front of the 
camp, finding he could not make a close attack 
upon the centre with his small number of men, 
moved first to the left, and then to the right, 
at4oth which places he endeavoured to force a 
passage, but was repulsed, beiyg unsupported 
by the irregulars. Instead of retreating, as he 
ought in prudence to have done, he still con¬ 
tinued his platoon and bush firing till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, during which time 
his regular troops suffered greatly by the fire 
from the oamp, and were at last thrown into 
confusion; which was no sooner perceived by 
general Johnson's men, than they, without 
waiting for orders, leaped over their breast¬ 
work, attacked the enemy on all sides, and, 
after killftig and taking a considerable num¬ 
ber of them, eutirely dispersed the rest. The 
French, whose numbers, at the beginning of 
this engagement, amounted to about two thou¬ 
sand men, including two hundred grenadiers, 
eight hundred Canadians, and the rest Indians 
of different nations, bad between seven and 
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eight hundred men killed, and thirty taken 
prisoners: among the latter was baron Dieskau 
himself, whom they found at a little distance 
from the field of battle, dangerously wounded, 
and leaning on the stump of a tree for his sup¬ 
port. The English lost about two hundred 
men, and those chiefly of the detachment under 
colonel Williams; for they had very few either 
killed or wounded in the attack upon their 
camp, and not any of distinction, except colonel 
Titcomb killed, and the general himself and 
msyor Nichols wounded. Among the slain of 
the detachment, which would probably have 
been entirely cut off had not lieutenant-colonel 
Cole been sent out from the camp with three 
hundred men, with which he stopped the 
enemy's pursuit, and covered the retreat of his 
friends, were colonel Williams, major Ashley, 
six captains, and several subalterns, besides pri¬ 
vate men; and the Indians reckoned that they 
had lost forty men, besides the brave old Hen¬ 
drick, the Mohawk sachem, or chief captain. 

*• 

BRAVERY OF CAPTAIN M C GINNES. 

When baron Dieskau set out from Ticon- 
deroga, his design was only to surprise and 
cut off the intrenched camp, now called Port 
Edward, at the Carrying-place, where there 
were but four or five hundred men. If he 
had executed this scheme, our army would, 
have been thrown into great difficulties; foi*'it 
could neither have proceeded farther, nor have 
subsisted where it wa9, and be might have< 
found an opportunity to attack it with great 
advantage in its retreat. But when he was 
within four or five miles of that fort, Vis people 
were iuformed that there were several cannon 
there, and none at the camp; upon which they 
all desired to be led on to this hist, which he 
the more readily consented to, as he himself 
liad been told by an English prisoner, who 
had left this camp but a few days before, that 
it was quite defenceless, being without any 
lines, and destitute of cannon; which** in 
effect, was trpe at that time; for the cannon 
did not arrive, nor was the breastwork erected, 
till about two days before the engagement. 
To this misinformation, therefore, must be im¬ 
puted this step, which would otherwise be in-, 
consistent with the general character and abili¬ 
ties of baron Dieskau. A less justifiable error 
seems to have been committed by general 
Johnson, in not detaching a party to pursue 
the enemy when they were defeated and fled. 
Perhaps be was prevented frrm 90 doing by the 
ill fate of the detachment he had dent out in 
the morning under colonel Williams. How¬ 
ever that may be, his neglect, in this respect, 
had like to have fatal the next day to a 
detachment sent from Fort Edward, consisting 
of an hundred and twenty men of the New 
Hampshire regiment^ under captain M'Ginnes, j 


as a reinforcement to the army at the camp. 
This party fell in with between three and four 
hundred men of Dieskau’s troops, near the 
spot where colonel Williams bad bteen de¬ 
feated the day before; but M'Ginnes having 
timely notice by his scoutB of the approach of 
an enemy, made such a disposition, that be 
not only repulsed the assailants, but defeated 
and entirely dispersed them, with the loss only 
of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five 
missing. He himself unfortunately died of the 
wounds he received in this engagement, a few 
day* after be arrived at the camp with his party. 

It was now judged too late in the year to 
proceed to the attack of Crown Point, as it 
would have been necessary, in that case, to 
build a strong fort in the place where the 
camp then was, in order to secure a communi¬ 
cation with Albany, from vtfience only tbe 
troops could expect to be reinforced, or sup¬ 
plied with fresh stores of ammunition or pro¬ 
visions. They, therefore, set out upon their 
return soon after this engagement, having 
first erected a little stockaded fort, at the 
hither end of Lake George, in which they left 
a small garrison, as a future prey for the 
enemy: a misfortune which might easily have 
been foreseen, because this whole army, being 
country militia, was to be disbanded, and re¬ 
turn to their respective homes, as they actually 
did soon after their retreat to Albany. This 
was all the glory, this all the advantage, that 
the English nation acquired by such an ex¬ 
pensive expedition. But so little had the Eng¬ 
lish been accustomed of late to hear of victory, 
that they rejoiced at tips advantage, as if it 
had been an action of the greatest consequence. 
The general was highly applauded for his con¬ 
duct, and liberally rewarded; for he was 
created a baronet by his majesty, and presented 
with five thousand pounds by the parliament. 

DESCRIPTION OF FORT OSWEGO, &c. 

The preparations for general Shirley’s expe¬ 
dition against Niagara, were not only deficient, 
but shamefully slow; tfaough it was well known 
that even the possibility of his success must, 
in ‘ a great measure, depend upon his setting 
oitf early in the year, as will apppear to any 
person who considers the situation of our fort 
at Oswegft, this being the only way by which 
he could proceed to Niagara. Oswego lies 
on the south-east side of the lake Ontario, 
near three hundred miles almost due west 
from Albany iu New York. The way to it 
from thence, though long and tedious, is the 
more convenient, as the far greatest part of 
it admits of water carriage, by what the in¬ 
habitants called* bateaux, which are a kind 
of light flat-bottomed boats, widest in the 
middle, and pointed at each end, of about fif¬ 
teen hundred weight burden, and managed by 
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two men, called bateau-men, with paddles and 
setting poles, the rivers being in many places 
too narrow to admit of oars* From Albany 
to the tillage of Shenactady, about sixteen 
miles, is a good waggon road. From thence to 
the little falls in the Mohawk-river, being sixty- 
five miles, the passage is by water-carriage up 
that river, and consequently against the stream, 
which in many places is somewhat rapid, and 
in others so shallow, that, Vhen the river is 
low, the watermen are oblige d to get out, and 
draw their bateaux over the rifts. At the 
little falls is a postage, or land-carriage, for 
about a mile, over a ground so marshy, that it 
will not bear any wheel carriage; but a colony 
of Germans settled there, attend with sledges, 
on which they draw the loaded bateaux to the 
next place of embarkation upon the same river. 
From thence they proceed by water up that 
river, for fifty miles, to the Carrying-place, 
near the head of it,* where there is another 
postage, the length of which depends upon 
the dryness or wetness of the season, but is 
generally above six or eight miles over in the 
summer months. Here the bateaux are again 
carried upon sledges, till they come to a narrow 
river, called Wood’s Creek, down which they 
are wafted on.a gentle stream, for about forty 
miles, into the lake Oneyada, which stretches 
from east to west about thirty miles, and is 
passed with great case and safety in calm wea¬ 
ther. At the western end of the lake is the* 
river Onondaga, which, after a course of be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty miles, unites with the^ 
river Cayuga, or Seneca, and their united 
streams run into the lake Ontario, at the place 
where Oswego fort is situated. But this river 
is so rapid as to be sometimes dangerous, be¬ 
sides its being full of rifts and rocks; and about 
twelve miles on this side of Oswego there is a 
fall of eleven feet perpendicular, where there 
is consequently a postage, which, however, 
does not exceed forty yards. From*thence the 
passage is easy, quite to Oswego. The lake 
Ontario, on which this fort stands, is near 
two hundred and eighty leagues in circum¬ 
ference ; its figure is oval, and its depth runs 
from twenty to twenty-five fathoms.* On the 
north side of it are several little gulfs. There 
is a communication between this lake and that 
of the Hurons by the river Tanasuate, from* 
whence it is a land-carriage of siac or*eight 
leagues to the rivqp Toronto, which falk into 
it. The French have two forts of consequence 
on this lake; Frontenac, which commands the 
river St. Laurence, where the lake communi¬ 
cates with it; and Niagara, which commands 
the communication between the lake Ontario 
and the lake Erie. But of these forts, and 
this last lake, which is one (if the finest in the 
world, we shall have occasion to speak here¬ 
after. 

Though we had long been in possession of 


Fort Oswego, and though it lay greatly exposed 
to the Freuch, particularly tothose of Canada, 
upon any rupture between the two nations, 
we had never taken care to render it tolerably 
defensible, or even to build a siqgle vessel fit 
for navigating the lake: nor was this strange 
neglect ever taken effectual notice of, till the 
beginning of this year, when, at a meeting 
which general Braddock had in April with the 
governors and chief gentlemen of several of 
our colonies at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was 
resolved to strengthen both the fort and garri¬ 
son at Oswego, and to build some largMcssels 
at that place* Accordingly a number of ship¬ 
wrights and workmen were sent thither in May 
and June. At the same time captain Brad- 
street marched thither with two companies of 
an hundred men each, to reinforce the huudred 
that were there before under captain King, to 
which number the garrison had been increased 
since our contests with France began to grow 
serious. For a long time before, ijpt above 
twenty-five men were left to defend this post, 
which from its great importance, and file situ¬ 
ation of affairs at this juncture, most certainly 
required a much stronger garrison than was 
put into it even at this juncture; but economy 
was the chief thing consulted in the beginning 
of this war, and to that in a great measure was 
owing its long duration. 

• EXPEDITION AGAINST NIAGARA. 

From the above description of the passage 
from Albany to Oswego, it is plain how neces¬ 
sary it was that the troops intended for this 
expedition should have set out early in the 
spring. But instead of that, the very first of 
them, colonel Schuyler’s New Jersey regiment, 
did not begin their march till after the begin¬ 
ning of July, and just as Shirley’s and Pep- 
percU's regiments were preparing to follow, 
the melancholy account of Braddoek's disas¬ 
ter arrived at Albany, where it so damped the 
spirits of the people, and spread such a terror, 
tliat many of the troops deserted, and most of 
the bateau-men dispersed, and rail home, by 
which means even all the necessary stores 
could not be carried along with the troops. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, general 
Shirley set out from Albany before the end of 
July, with as many of the troops and stores as 
he could procure a conveyance for, hoping to 
be joined in his route by great numbers of the 
Indians of tlfe Six Nations, to whom be sent 
invitations to that effect as he passed by their 
settlements; bift they, instead of complying 
with his desire, absolutely declared against all 
hostilities on that side of the countiy; and 
insisted that Oswego, being a place of traffic 
and peace, ought not to be disturbed either by 
the English or the French, as if they could 
have persuaded both parties to agree to such 
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r local truce. Upon this refusal, Mr. Shirley 
proceeded forward, being joined by very few 
Indians, and arrived at Gswego on the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth of August; but the rest 
of the troops and artillery did not arrive till 
the last day of that month; and even then, 
their store of provisions was not sufficient to 
euahle them to proceed against Niagara, though 
some tolerably good vessels had by this time 
been built and got ready for that purpose. 
The general now resolved to take but six hun¬ 
dred men with him for the attack of Niagara, 
and » leave She rest of bis army, consisting 
of about fourteen hundred more, at Oswego, 
to defend that place, in case the French 
should attack it in his absence, which there 
was reason to apprehend they might, as they 
then had a considerable force at Fort Fron- 
tenac, from whence they could easily cross 
over the lake Ontario to Oswego. However, 
he was still obliged to wait at Oswego for 
provisions, of which at length a small supply 
arrived on the twenty-sixth of September, 
barely sufficient to support his men during their 
intended expedition, and to allow twelve days 
short subsistence for those he left behind. But 
by this time the rainy boisterous season had 
begun, on which account most of his Indians 
had already left him, and were returned home; 
and the few that remained with him declared 
that*there was no crossing the lake Ontario in 
bateaux at that season, or any time before tlfc 
next summer. In this perplexity he called a 
council of war, which, after weighing all cir¬ 
cumstances, unanimously resolved to defer the 
attempt upon Niagara till the next year, and 
to employ the troops, whilst they remained at 
Oswego, in building barracks, and erecting, or 
at least beginning to erect, two new forts, one 
on the east side of the river Onandaga, four 
hundred and fifty yards distant from the old 
fort, which it was to command, as well as the 
entrance of the harbour, and to be called On- 
tario-fort; and the other four hundred and 
fifty yards west of the old fort, to be called 
Oswego new fort. 

GEN. SHIRLEY RETURNS TO ALBANY. 

These things being agreed on, general Shir¬ 
ley, with the greatest part of the troops under 
his command, set out on his return to Albany 
on the twenty-fourth of October, leaving co¬ 
lonel Mercer, with a garrison of about seven 
hundred men, at Oswego; though repeated 
advice had been received, tha^the French had 
then at least a thousand men at Jlieir fort 
of Frontenac, upon the same lake; and, what 
was still worse, the new forts were not yet near 
completed; but left to be finished by the hard 
labour of colonel Mercer and his little garrison, 
with the addition of this melancholy circum¬ 
stance, that, if besieged by the enemy in tine 


winter, it would not be possible for his friends 
to come to his assistance. Thus ended this 
year's unfortunate campaign, during which the 
French, with the assistance of them Indian 
allies, continued their murders, scalping, cap¬ 
tivating, and laying waste the western frontiers 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, during the whole 
winter. 

The ministers of the two jarring powers were 
very busily employed this year at most of the 
courts of Europe; but their transactions were 
kept extremely secret. The French endea¬ 
voured to inspire the Spaniards with a jealousy 
of the strength of the English by sea, especially 
in America; and the Spanish court seemed 
inclined to accept of the office of mediator: 
but Mr. Wall, who was perfectly well ac¬ 
quainted with the state of affairs between 
England and France, seconded the represent¬ 
ations of the British ministry, which demon¬ 
strated, that, however willing Great Britain 
might be to accept of the mediation of Spain, 
she could not agree to any suspension of arms 
in America, which France insisted on as a pre¬ 
liminary condition, without hazarding the 
whole of her interest there; and that the cap¬ 
tures which had been made ,by the English 
were the necessary consequences of the en¬ 
croachments and injustice of the french, par¬ 
ticularly in that country. l)pon this remon¬ 
strance, all further talk of the mediation of 
r Spain was dropped, and the ministry of Ver* 
sailles had recourse to the princes of Germany; 
amongst whom the elector of Cologn was soon 
brought over to their party, so as to consent 
to their forming magazines in his territories in 
Westphalia, This was a plain indication of 
their design against Hanover, which they soon 
after made his Britannic majesty, who waj 
then at Hanover, an offer of sparing, if ht 
would agree to certain conditions of neutrality 
for that electorate, which he rejected with 
disdain. Then the count D’Aubeterre, envoy 
extraordinary from France at the court of 
Vienna, proposed a secret negotiation with the 
ministers of the empress-queen. The secret 
articles of the treaty of Petersburg!!, between 
the two 4 empresses, had stipulated a kind of 
partition of the Prussian territories, in ease 
that prince should infringe the treaty of Dres¬ 
den; but his Britannic majesty, though often 
invitdd, Wad always refused to agree to any 
such stipulation; and tlj£ king of Poland, 
howsoever he might be inclined to favour the 
scheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till 
matters should be more ripe for carrying it 
into execution. The court of Vienna, whose 
favourite measure this was, began to listen to 
D’Aubeterre’s insinuations, and by degrees 
entered into negotiations with him, which, in 
the end, were productive of that unnatural 
confederacy between the empress-queen and 
the king of France, of which further notice 
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will be taken in the occurrences of the next 
year, when the treaty between them, into 
which they afterwards found means secretly to 
bring the empress of Russia, was concluded at 
Versailles. 

TREATY WITH THE LANDGRAVE OF 
H ESSE-C ASSEL. 

The king of England taking it for granted 
that the French would invade Hanover, in con¬ 
sequence of their rupture wiih Great Britain, 
which seemed to be near at hand, began to 
take measures for the defence of that elector¬ 
ate. To this end, during his 9tay at Ilanover, 
he concluded, on the eighteenth day of June, 
a treaty with the landgrave of Hessc-Casse), 
by which his serene highness engaged to hold 
in readiness, during four years, for his majesty’s 
service, a body of eight thousand men, to be 
employed, if required, upon the continent, or 
in Britain or Ireland; but noton board the 
fleet or beyond the seas; and also, if his Bri¬ 
tannic majesty should judge it necessary or 
advantageous for his service, to furnish and 
join to this body of eight thousand men, within 
bix months aftnr they should be demanded, 
four thousand more, of which seven hundred 
were to be horse or dragoons, and each regi¬ 
ment of infantry to have two field pieces of 
cannon. [Sec wo^ XX, at the end of this f'oi.] 
Another treaty was begun with Russia about 
the same time; hut this did not take effect 
during his majesty's residence at Hanover: 
that others were not concluded was the more 
surprising, as our subsidy treaty with Saxony 
had then expired, anti that with Bavaria was 
near expiring, and as the securiugof these two 
princes in our interest was at least as necessary 
towards forming a sufficient confederacy upon 
the continent for the defence of Hanover, as 
it was to secure the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
If the reason of their not being engaged, and 
no other seems so probable, was, that they 
refused to renew their treaties with England 
upon any terms, all that can be said is, that 
they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as 
they had both received a subsidy from this 
kingdom for many years in time of peaf^e, 
when they neither were nor could be of apy 
service to the interest of Great Britain. 

• • 

NEWS of the CAPTURE of the ALCIDE 
and LYS reaches ENGLAND. 

On the fifteenth of July an express arrived 
from admiral Boscawen, with an account of his 
having taken the two French ship9 of war the 
Alcide and the Lys. This was certainly con¬ 
trary to the expectation of thefxrart of France; 
for had they apprehended any such attack, they 
would not. have ordered Mr. M'Nainara to 
return to Brest with the chief part of their 


squadron; nor was it perhaps less contrary to 
the expectation of some of our own ministiy; 
but as matters had been carried so far, it wag 
then too late to retreat; and, therefore, ordew 
were socfli after given to all our ships of war 
to make reprisals upon the French, by taking 
their ships wherever they should meet them* 
Sir Edward Hawke sailed from Portsmouth on 
the twenty-first of July, with eighteen ships of 
war, to watch the return of the French fleet 
from America, which, however, escaped him f 
and arrived at Brest on the third day of Sep¬ 
tember. Commodore Frankladd saileii from 
Spithead for the West*Indies on the thirteenth 
of August with four ships of war, furnished 
with orders to commit hostilities, as well as to 
protect our trade and sugar-islands from any 
insult that the French might offer; and the 
duke de Mirepoix, their ambassador at the 
court nf Loudon, set out for Paris on the 
twenty-second of July, without taking leave. 

The KING returns from HANOVER, and 
concludes a TREATY wi i h RUSSIA. 

A war being thus in some measure begun, 
his majesty thought proper, perhaps for that 
reason, to return to his British dominions 
sooner than usual; for he left Hanover on the 
eighth of September, and arrived on the fif¬ 
teenth at Kensington, where the treaty of &lli- 
affee between him and the empress of Russia, 
which he had begun during his absence, was 
concluded on the thirtieth of the same month. 
By this treaty her Russian majesty engaged to 
hold in readiness in Livonia, upon the frontiers 
of Lithuania, a body of troops consisting of 
forty thousand infantry, with the necessary 
artillery, and fifteen thousand cavalry; and 
also on the coast of the same province, forty or 
fifty galleys, with the necessary crews; to be 
ready to act, upon the first order, in his ma¬ 
jesty’s service, in case, said the fifth article, 
which was the most remarkable, that the do¬ 
minions of his Britannic majesty in Germany 
should he inyaded on account of the interests 
or disputes which regard his kingdoms; her 
imperial majesty declaring that she would look 
upon such an invasion as a case of the alliance 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two; and that the said dominions should 
be therein comprised in this respect; but nei¬ 
ther these troops nor galleys were to he put in 
motion, unless^his Britannic majesty, or his 
allies, should be somewhere attacked; in which 
case the Russian general should inarch, as soon 
as possible gfter requisition, to make a diversion 
with thirty thousand infantry and fifteen thou¬ 
sand cavalry; and should embark on board the 
galleys the other ten thousand infantry to make 
a descent according to the exigency of the affair. 
On the other side, his Britannic majesty en 
! gaged to pay to her Russian majesty an annual 
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subsidy of an hundred thousand pounds sterling 
a year, each year to be paid in advance, and to 
be reckoned from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications, to the day that these troops 
should upon requisition inarch out of Russia; 
from which day the annual subsidy to her im- 
perial majesty was to be five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, to be paid always four mouths 
in advance, until the troops should returu into 
the Russian dominions, and for three months 
after their return. His Britannic majesty, who 
was to be at liberty to send once every year into 
the said province of Livonia a commissary, to 
see and examine the number and condition of 
the said troops, further engaged, that, in case 
her Russian mqjesty should be disturbed in this 
diversion, or attacked herself, he would furnish 
immediately the succour stipidated in the treaty 
of one thousand seven hundrtJ and forty-two; 
and that in case a war should break out, he 
would send into the Baltic a squadron of his 
ships, of‘a force suitable to the circumstances. 
This was the chief substance of the treaty, 
which, by agreement of both parties, was to 
subsist for four years from the exchange of 
the ratifications; but in the seventh article 
these words were unluckily inserted: “ Con¬ 
sidering also the proximity of the countries 
wherein the diversion in question will probably 
be made, and the facility her troops will pro¬ 
bably have of subsisting immediately in an # 
enemy's country, she takes upon herself alolfc, 
during such a diversion, the subsistence and 
treatment of the said troops by sea and land." 
And in the eleventh article it was stipulated, 
that all the plunder the Russian army should 
take from the enemy should belong to them. 
That his Britannic majesty, who now knew 
enough of the court of Vienna to be sensible 
that he could expect no assistance from thence, 
in case his German dominions were invaded, 
should enter into this convention with the 
empress of Russia, in order to strengthen his 
defence upon the continent, was extremely 
natural; especially as he had lately livejl in 
great friendship with her, and her transactions 
with the court of France had been so secret, 
by passing through only that of Vienna, that 
lie had not yet been informed of them; neither 
had the project of the treaty of Versailles then 
come to bis knowledge, or to that of the king 
of Prussia, nor had either of these^princes yet 
made any formal advances to the other. 

DECLARATION of the FRENCH MINIS¬ 
TRY at the COURT* of VIENNA. 

The first intimation that appeared publicly 
of the negotiations of France with the empress 
of Germany, was when the French minister, 
count d'Aubeterre, declared at Vienna, “ That 
the warlike designs with which the king his 
master was charged, were sufficiently confuted 


by his great moderation, of which all Europe 
had manifold proofs: that bis majesty was 
persuaded this groundless charge had given as 
much indignation to their imperial majesties 
as to himself: that he was firmly resolved to 
preserve to Christendom that tranquillity which 
it enjoyed through his good faith, in religiously 
observing the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but 
that if his Britannic majesty*s allies should 
take part in the war which was kindled in 
America, by furnishing succours to the Eng¬ 
lish, his majesty would be authorized to con¬ 
sider and treat them as principals in it.” 
France likewise made the same declaration to 
other courts. 

SPIRITED DECLARATION OF PRUSSIA. 

The words and stipulation in the above 
recited clause, in the seventh article of the 
treaty of Great Britain with Russia, were 
looked on as a menace levelled at the king of 
Prussia, who, having some time found means 
to procure a copy of this treaty, and seeing it 
in that light, boldly declared, by his ministers 
at all the courts of Europe, that he would 
oppose, with bis utmost force,* the entrance of 
any foreign troops into the empire, under any 
pretence whatever. This declaration was par¬ 
ticularly displeasing to the French, who had 
already marched large bodies of troops towards 
the frontiers of the empire, and erected several 
great magazines in Westphalia, with the per* 
mission of the elector of Cologn, for which the 
English minister at his court was, in August, 
ordered to withdraw from thence without 
taking leave. However, as soon as this de¬ 
claration of the king of Prussia was notified 
to the court of Versailles, they sent au ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary, the duke de Nivernois, 
to Berlin, to try to persuade his majesty to 
retract his declaration, and enter into a new 
alliance with them. His Prussian majesty 
received this ambassador in such a manner, 
as seemed to denote a disposition to agree to 
every thing he had to propose. This awakened 
in England a jealousy that his declaration 
alone was not to be relied on, but that it was 
n&essary to bring him under some solemn 
engagement; especially as the French had by 
this time a numerous army near the Lower 
Rhine, with magazines provided for their 
march all the way to IJanover; and if the 
king of Prussia suffered them to pass through 
tiis dominions, that electorate must be swal¬ 
lowed up before the Russian auxiliaries could 
possibly be brought thither, or any army be 
formed for protecting it. 1 For this reason a 
negotiation was set on foot by Great Britain 
at Berlin; but <as it was not concluded before 
the beginning of the next year, we shall defer 
entering into the particulars of it, till we come 
to that period. 
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THE FRENCH MAKE ANOTHER AT- 
TEMPT UPON THE COURT OF SPAIN. 

Mcanwhile the French made another at¬ 
tempt upon the court of Madrid, loudly com¬ 
plaining of the taking their two men of war 
by Boscawcn’s squadron, before any declaration 
of war was made, representing it as a most un¬ 
justifiable proceeding, which threatened a dis¬ 
solution of all faith amongst nations. This pro¬ 
duced a strong memorial from sir Benjamin 
Keene, our minister at that court, importing, 
if That it was well known that the French 
fleet carried troops, ammunition, and every 
thing necessary for defending the countries 
which the French had unjustly usurped in 
America, and of which the English claimed 
the property: that the rules of self-defence 
authorize every nation to render fruitless any 
attempt that may tend to its prejudice: that 
this right had been made use of only in takirlg 
the two French ships of war; and that the dis¬ 
tinction of place might be interpreted in favour 
of the English, seeing the two ships were taken 
on the coasts of the countries where the contest 
arose.” In answer to this observation, the 
French minister •represented the vast number 
of ships that had been taken in the European 
seas; for in fact the English ports soon began 
to lie filled with them, in consequence of the 
general orders for making reprisals. But the 
court of Madrid was so far from being per¬ 
suaded by any thing he could say, that it gave 
his Britannic majesty the strongest assurances 
of its friendship, and of its intention to take 
no part in the differguees between him and 
France, but such as should be conciliatory, 
and tending to restore the public tranquillity. 

THE IMPERIAL COURT REFUSES AUXI¬ 
LIARIES TO ENGLAND. 

• 

On the other hand, his Britannic majesty 
required, as king of Great Britain, the auxi¬ 
liaries stipulated to him by treaty from the 
empress-queen. Hut these were refused, under 
pretence, that as the contest between him and 
France related to America only, it wfts nof. a 
case of the alliance; though at the same time 
the French made no scruple of owning, that 
they intended to make a powerful desceqjt on 
Great Britain early in the spring. *When, a 
little while after, FTanee being employed in 
making great preparation for a land war yi 
Europe, the king of England required her to 
defend her own possessions, the barrier in the 
Low Countries, with the number of men stipu¬ 
lated by treaty, which countries, acquired by 
English blood and English treasure, had been 
given to her on that express condition, she de¬ 
clared that she could not spare troops for that 
purpose, on account of her dangerous enemy 
the king of Phxssia; and afterwards, when he was 


secured by his treaty with England, she urged 
that as a reason for her alliance with France. 
It must be owned, however, for the sake of 
historical truth, that this was no bad reason, 
considering the power, the genius, and the 
character of that prince, who hovered over her 
dominions with an army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand veterans. It must likewise be 
owned, that she undertook to procure the 
French king's consent to a neutrality for Ha¬ 
nover, which would have effectually secured 
that electorate from the invasion of every other 
power but Prussia itself; and if is no strained 
conjecture to suppose, that the dread of this 
very power was the true source of those con¬ 
nexions in Germany, which entailed such a 
ruinous continental war upon Great Britain. 

THE FRENCH TAKE THE BLANDFORD. 

Though the English continued to make 
reprisals upon the French, not o»l$ in the 
seas of America, but also in those of Europe, 
by taking every ship they could meet with, 
and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; 
yet the French, whether from a consciousness 
of their want of power by sea, or that they 
might have a more plausible plea to represent 
England as the aggressor, were So far from re¬ 
turning these hostilities, that their fleet, which 
escaped sir Edward Hawke, having, on the 
ttilrtecntb of August, taken the Blandford 
ship of war with governor Lyttelton on board, 
going to Carolina, they set the governor at 
liberty, as soon as the court was informed 
of the ship's being brought into Nantes, and 
shortly after released both the ship and crew. 
However, at the same time, their preparations 
for a land war still went on with great diligence, 
and their utmost arts and efforts were fruit¬ 
lessly exerted to persuade the Spaniard^ and 
Dutch to join with them against Great Butain 

STATE OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
NAVIES. 

• 

In England the preparations by sea became 
greater than ever, several new ships of war 
were put in commission, and many others 
itaken into the service of the government; the 
exportation of gunpowder was forbid; the 
bounties to seamen were continued, and the 
number of those that either entered volun¬ 
tarily, or were#pressed, increased daily, as did 
also the captures from the French, among 
which was the Bsperance, of seventy guns, 
taken as the was going from Rochefort to 
Brest to be manned. The land-forces of Great 
Britain were likewise ordered to be augmented; 
several new regiments were raised, and all half¬ 
pay officers, and the out-pensioners belonging 
to Cbelsea-hospital, were directed to send in 
their names, ages, and time of service, in order 
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that such of them as were yet able to serve 
might be employed again if wanted. The Eng¬ 
lish navy, so early as in the month of Septem¬ 
ber of this year, consisted of one ship of an hun¬ 
dred and ten guns, five of an hundred guns 
each, thirteen of ninety, eight of eighty, five of 
seventy-four, twenty-nine of seventy, four of 
sixty-six, one of sixty-four, thirty-three of sixty, 
three of fifty-four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of 
forty-four, thirty-five of forty, and forty-two 
of twenty, four sloops of war, of eighteen guns 
each, two of sixteen, eleven of fourteen, thir- 
teen AT twelvd, and one of ten, besides a great 
number of bomb-ketches, fire-ships, and ten¬ 
ders; a force sufficient to oppose the united 
maritime strength of all the powers in Europe; 
whilst that of the French, even at the end of 
this year, and including the ships then upon 
the stocks, amounted to no more than six ships 
of eighty guus, twenty-one of seventy-four, 
one of seventy-two, four of seventy, thirty-one 
of sixty'four, two of sixty, six of fifty, and 
thirty-two frigates. 

SESSION OPENED. 

Such was the situation of the two kingdoms, 
when, on the thirteenth of November, the 
parliament met, and his majesty opened the 
session with a speech from the throne, in which 
he acquainted them — €t That the most proper ( 
measures had been taken to protect our pos¬ 
sessions in America, and to»regain such parts 
thereof as bad been encroached upon, or in¬ 
vaded ; that to preserve his people from the 
calamities of war, as well as to prevent a ge¬ 
neral war from being lighted up in Europe, he 
had been always ready to accept reasonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation, but 
that none such had been proposed by France: 
that he had also confined his views and ope- 
ratiAis to hinder France from making new 
encroachments, or supporting those already 
made; to exert his people’s right to a satis¬ 
faction for hostilities committed in timq of 
profound peace, and to disappoint such designs, 
as, from various appearances and preparations, 
there was reason to think had been formed 
against his kingdoms and dominions: that the 
king of Spain earnestly wished the preservation^ 
of the public tranquillity, and had given assur¬ 
ances of his intention to coutinue in the same 
pacific sentiments: that he himself \iad greatly 
increased his naval armaments, and augmented 
his land-forces in such a manner as might be 
least burdensome; and, fingdly, that he had 
concluded a treaty with the empres&of Russia, 
and another with the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, which should be laid before them. M 

REMARKABLE ADDRESSES. 

In answer t -bis speech, both houses voted 


most loyal addresses, but not without a warm 
opposition, in each, to some of the particular 
expressions; for it having been proposed m 
the house of lords to insert in their* address 
the words following, via, 11 That they looked 
upon themselves as obliged, by the strongest 
ties of duty, gratitude, and honour, to stand 
by and support his majesty in all such wise 
and necessary measures and engagements as 
his majesty migfit have taken in vindication 
of the rights of his crown, or to defeat any 
attempts which might be made by France, in 
resentment for such measures, and to assist 
his majesty in disappointing or repelling all 
such enterprises as might be formed, not only 
against his kingdoms, but also against any 
other of his dominions (though not belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain) in ease they 
should be attacked on account of the part 
which his majesty had taken fur maintaining 
the essential interests of his kingdomsthe 
inset ting of these words in their address was 
opposed by earl Temple, and several other 
lords; because, by the first part of them, they 
engaged to approve of the treaties with Russia 
and Hesse-Cassel, neither of which they had 
ever seen ; nor could it be supposed that either 
of them could he of any advantage to this 
nation ; and by the second part of these words 
it seemed to be resolved, to engage this nation 
in a continental connexion fur the defence of 
Hanover, which it was impossible for England 
to support, and which would he so far from 
being of any advantage to it at sea, or in Ame~ 
rica, that it might at last disable the nation 
from defending itself in^either of those parts 
of the,world. But upon putting the question, 
the inserting of these words was agreed to by a 
great majority, and accordingly they stand as 
part of the address of the house upon that oc¬ 
casion. 

HIS MAJESTY'S ANSWER, 

To this remarkable address his majesty re¬ 
turned the following as remarkable answer: 
u My lords, I give you my hearty thanks for 
this dutiful and affectionate address. I see, 
with the greatest satisfaction, the zeal you ex¬ 
press for my person and government, and fot 
the true interest of your country, which 1 am 
detehninfcd to adhere to. The assurances which 
you give roe for the defence of my territories 
abroad, are a strong proof of your affection 
f<Vr me, and regard for my honour. Nothing 
shall divert me from pursuing those measures 
which will effectually maintain the possessions 
and rights of my kingdoms, and procure rea* 
sonable and honourable terms of accommoda* 
tion.”—The addffess of the house of commons 
breathed the same spirit of zeal and gratitude, 
and was full of the warmest assurances of a 
ready support of his majesty, and of his foreign 
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dominions, if attacked in resentment of his 
maintaining the rights of hia crown and king¬ 
dom ; and his majesty’s answer to it was to 
the same effect as that to the house of lords. 
The same, or nearly the same words, relating 
to the treaties concluded by his majesty, and 
to the defence of his foreign dominions, were 
proposed to be inserted in this address, which 
was opposed by William Pitt, esq. then pay¬ 
master of bis majesty's forced; the right hon. 
Henry Legge, esq. then chancellor and under- 
treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer, and one 
of the commissioners of the treasury; and by 
several other gentlemen in high posts under 
the government, as well as by many others; 
but, upon putting the question, it was by a 
considerable majority agreed to insert the 
words objected to; and very soon after, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and most, if not all, of 
the gentlemen who had appeared in the oppo¬ 
sition, were dismissed from their employments. 
In the mean time, a draft came over from 
Russia for part of the new subsidy stipulated 
to that crown; but some of the ministry, who 
were then at the head of the finances, refused 
to pay it, at least before the treaty should be 
approved of by parliament. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE MINISTRY. 

Sir Tiiomas Robinson had not been long 
m possession of the office of secretary of state 
before it was generally perceived, that, though 
an honest, well meaning man, and a favourite 
with the king, his abilities were not equal to 
the functions of thatjpost. Much less were 
they so at this juncture, when the nation was 
on the point of being engaged ill a difficult and 
expensive war, and plunged into foreign mea¬ 
sures and connexions, which would require 
the utmost skill of an able politician to render 
them palatable to the people. Mr ; Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, though they scarce ever agreed in 
any other particular, had generally united in 
opposing liis measures, and their superior in¬ 
fluence in the house of commons, and uni¬ 
versally acknowledged abilities, though of 
very different kinds, had always prevailed, un¬ 
common as it was, to see two persons who htftd 
considerable places under the government, ope 
of them being paymaster-general, and the 
other secretary at war, oppose, upoft alifiost 
every occasion, a secretary of state who was 
supposed to know and speak the sentiments of 
bis master. Sir Thomas himself soon gretf 
sensible of his want of suflicient weight in the 
senate of the nation; and therefore, of his own 
accord, on the tenth of November, wisely and 
dutifully resigned the seals of his office to his 
majesty, who delivered them flo Mr. Fox, and 
appointed sir Thomas master of the wardrobe, 
with a pension to him during his life, and after 
his death to his sons. Lord Barrington suc¬ 


ceeded Mr. Fox as secretary at war; and soon 
after sir George Lyttelton was made chancellor 
of the exchequer, and a lord of the treasury, 
in the room of Mr. Legge, who had declared 
himself d^ainst the new continental system. 
However, notwithstanding these changes in 
the ministry, very warm debates arose in both 
houses, when the treaties of Russia and Hesse- 
Cassel came to be considered by them: some 
of the members were for referring them to a 
committee; but this motion was over-ruled, 
in consideration of his majesty’s having en¬ 
gaged in them to guard against a storm that 
seemed ready to break upon his electoral do¬ 
minions, merely on account of our quarrel 
with the French. They were at length ap¬ 
proved of by a majority of three hundred and 
eighteen against one hundred and twenty-six, 
in the house of commons; and by eighty-four 
against eleven, in the house of lords. 

The house of commons then proceeded to 
provide for the service of the ensuiiVg year, 
arid for the deficiencies of the provisions for 
the former. Fifty thousand seamen, including 
nine thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
marines, were voted, on the twenty-fourth of 
November, for the service of the year one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and fifty-six, together 
with two millions six hundred thousand pounds 
lor their maintenance, and thirty-four thou¬ 
sand two hundred and sixty-three land soldiers, 
with nine hundred ami thirty thousand six 
hundred and thre# pounds, six shillings, and 
nine-pence, for their support. An hundred 
thousand pounds were voted as a subsidy to 
the empress of Russia; fifty-four thousand 
one hundred and forty pounds, twelve shillings, 
and six-pence, to the* landgrave of llcssc- 
Cassel; and ten thousand pounds to the elector 
of Bavaria. 

EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

During these transactions, the public was 
overwhelmed with consternation, by the tidings 
j of a dreadful earthquake, which, on the first of 
November, shook all Spain and Portugal, and 
many other places in Europe, and laid the city 
of Lisbon in ruins. When the news of this 
great calamity first reached England, it was 
Feared the consequences of it might affect our 
public credit, considering the vast interest 
which the English merchants had in the Por¬ 
tuguese trade; but fortunately, it afterwards 
proved inconsiderable, in comparison of what 
had been apprehended: the quarter in which 
the English chiefly lived, and where they had 
their warehouses, having suffered the least 
of any of the city; and most of the English 
merchants then residing there, together with 
their families, being at their country houses 
I to avoid i he insults to which they might have 
I been exposed from the Portuguese populace. 
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during the celebration of their auto-da-fi, 
which was kept that very day. The two first 
shocks of this dreadful visitation continued 
near a quarter of an hour, after which the 
water of the river Tagus rose perpAidicuIarly 
above twenty feet, and subsided to its natural 
bed in less than a minute. Great numbers of 
houses, of which this city then contained about 
thirty-six thousand, extending in length near 
six miles, in form of a crescent, on the ascent 
of a hill, upon the north shore of the mouth of 
the river Tagus, within nine miles from the 
ocean, were'thrown down by the repeated 
commotions of the earth, together with several 
magnificent churches, monasteries, and public 
buildings. But what entirely completed the 
ruin of this then most opulent capital of the 
Portuguese dominions, was a devouring con¬ 
flagration, partly fortuitous or natural but 
chiefly occasioned by a set of impious villains, 
who, unawed by the tremendous scene at that 
very inStant passing before tlieir eyes, with a 
wickedness scarcely to be credited, set fire 
even to the falling edifices in dilferent parts 
of the city, to increase the general confusion, 
that they might have the better opportunity 
to rub and plunder their already desolated 
fellow-citizens. Out of three hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, which Lisbon was 
then supposed to contain, about ten thousand 
perished by this calamity; and the survivors, 
deprived of their habitations, and destitute 
even of the necessaries oMifc, were forced to 
seek for shelter in the open fields. 

RELIEF VOTED BY PARLIAMENT TO 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

% 

As soon as his majesty received an account 
of this deplorable event, from his ambassador 
at the court of Madrid, he sent a message 
to both houses of parliament, on the twenty- 
eighth of November, acquainting them there¬ 
with, and desiring their concurrence and as¬ 
sistance towards speedily relieving the unheppy 
sufferers; and the parliament thereupon, to 
the honour of British humanity, unanimously 
voted, on the eighth of December, a gift of an 
hundred thousand pounds for-the distressed 
people of Portugal. A circumstanc^ whiej» 
enhances the merit of this action i9, that 
though the English themselves were, at that 
very time, in great want of grain, a considerable 
part of the sum wa9 sent in /v>rn, flour, rice, 
and a large quantity of beef from Ireland: sup¬ 
plies which came very seas< nabiy for the poor 
Portuguese, who were in actual Vant of the 
necessaries of life. Their kitfg was so affected 
by this instance of British generosity, that, to 
show his gratitude for the timely relief, he 
ordered Mr. Castres, the British resident at 
his court, to give the preference, in the dis¬ 
tribution of these supplies, to the British sub¬ 


jects who had suffered by the earthquake; ac¬ 
cordingly, about a thirtieth part of the pro¬ 
visions, and two thousand pounds in money* 
were set apart for that purpose; and his Por¬ 
tuguese majesty returned his thanks, in very 
warm terms, to the British crown and nation. 

The report of an intended invasion of these 
kingdoms by the French increasing daily, on 
the twenty-sccynd day of January lord Bar¬ 
rington, as secretary at war, laid before the 
house an estimate for defraying the charge of 
ten new regiments of foot, over and above the 
thirty-four thousand two hundred and sixty- 
three land-soldiers before ordered to be raised; 
and a sum of ninety-one thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and nineteen pounds, ten shillings, was 
voted for these additional forces: upon an¬ 
other estimate presented a little after by the 
same lord, and founded upon the same reasons, 
for raising, for the further defence of the king¬ 
dom, eleven troops of light dragoons, forty- 
nine thousand six hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds, eleven shillings, and three-pence, 
were voted for the ensuing year; together 
with eighty-one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, for a 
regiment of foot to be raised iti North-America; 
two hundred ninety-eight thousand five hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four pounds, seventeen shil¬ 
lings, and ten-pence halfpenny, fur the main¬ 
tenance of our forces already established in 
our American colonies; and seventy-nine thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and fifteen pounds, six 
shillings, for six regiments of foot from Ireland, 
to serve in North America and the East-Iudirs. 
Besides all these supplies, Mr. Fox, on the 
twenty-eighth of January, presented to the 
house a message from the king, desiring them 
to take into consideration the f-ithful services 
of the people of New England, aud of some 
other parts of North-America; upon which 
one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds more 
were voted, and five thousand pounds as a re¬ 
ward to sir William Johnson in particular- In 
short, including several othei^sums, as well 
for defraying the expense of the army and 
navy, as for a subsidy of twenty thousand 
pounds to the king of Prussia, and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one thousand four hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, two shillings and six¬ 
pence, for Hanoverian troops, of which two 
last articles further notice will be taken here¬ 
after, the whole of tbti supplies granted by 
parliament in this session amounted to seven 
millions two hundred and twenty-nine thou¬ 
sand one hundred and seventeen pounds, four 
shillings, and six-pence three farthings. For 
raising this sum, besides the malt tax, and the 
land tax of four shillings in the pound, the 
whole produce*of the sinking fund, from the 
fifth of January one thousand seven hundred 
and flfty-six, till it should amount to one mil¬ 
lion five hundred and fifty-five thousand nine 
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hundred and fifty-five pounds, eleven shillings, 
and eleven-pence halfpenny, was ordered to be 
applied thereunto; together with a million to 
be raised by Joans or exchequer bills, at three 
per cent, interest; one million five hundred 
thousand pounds to be raised by the sale of 
redeemable annuities, at three and a half per 
cent, and five hundred thousand pounds to be 
raised by a lottery, at three per ceut. All which 
sums, with eighty-three thousand four hundred 
and twelve pounds, two shillings, and five-pence 
halfpenny, then remaining in the exchequer, 
amounted to seven millions four hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty- 
one pounds, five shillings, and seven-pence. 

MUTINY BILL, MARINE, AND MARI¬ 
NERS’ ACTS CONTINUED. 

The clause inserted in the mutiny bill last 
year, subjecting all officers and soldiers raised 
in* America, by authority of the respective 
governors or governments there, to the same 
rules, and articles of war, and the same penal¬ 
ties and punishments, as the British forces were 
liable to; the act passed at the same time for 
regulating the marine forces, while on shore, 
and that for the more speedy and etFcctual 
manning of his majesty’s navy, were not only 
confirmed now; but it was further enacted, 
with respect to this last, as well as for the 
more speedy and effectual recruiting of his 
majesty’s land-forces, that the commissioners 
appointed by the present act, should be em¬ 
powered to raise and levy, within their re¬ 
spective jurisdictions,^uch able-bodied men as 
did not follow any lawful calling or employ¬ 
ment; or had not some other lawful ,and suf¬ 
ficient support; and might order, wherever 
aud whenever they pleased, a general search 
to be made for such persons, in order to their 
being brought before them to be examined; 
nay, that the parish or town officers might, 
without any such order, search for and secure 
such pcrsons^ki order to convey them before 
the said commissioners to be examined: that 
if any three commissioners should find any 
person, so brought before them, to her within 
the above description, and if the recruiting 
officer attending should judge him to be a man 
fit for his majesty’s service, they should cause 
him to be delivered to such officer, who might 
secure him in any place of safety provided by 
the justices of peace for that purpose, or even 
in auy public prison; and that every such man 
was from that time to be deemed a listed sol¬ 
dier, and not to be taken out of his majesty’s 
service by any process, other than for some 
criminal matter. Nothing could more plainly 
show either the zeal of the |£nTiaraent for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, or their con¬ 
fidence in the justice and 'moderation of our 
ministry, than their agreeing to this act, which 


was to continue in force till the end of the 
next session: and which, iu the hands of a 
wicked aud enterprising administration, might 
have been made such an use of, as would have 
been inconsistent with that security which is 
provided by our happy constitution for the 
liberty of the subject. 

ACT FOR RAISING A REGIMENT OF 
FOOT IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The next object of the immediate attention 
of parliament in this session was the raiding 
of a new regiment of foot in North America; 
for which purpose the sum of eighty-one thou¬ 
sand one hundred aud seventy-eight pounds, 
sixteen shilling's, to which the estimate thereof 
amounted, was voted. This regiment, which 
was to consist of four battalions of a thousand 
men each, was intended to be raised chiefly 
out of the Germans and Swiss, who, for many 
years past, had annually transported thiimsclves 
in great numbers to the British plantations iu 
America, where waste lands had been assigned 
them upon the frontiers of the provinces; but, 
very injudiciously, uo care had been taken to 
intermix them with the English inhabitants of 
the place. To this circumstance it is owing, 
that they have continued to correspond and 
converse only with one another; so that very 
few of them, even of those who have been born 
tlihre, have yet learned to speak or understand 
the English tongue. Hbwever, as they were 
all zealous protestants, and in general strong, 
hardy men, and accustomed to the climate, it 
was judged that a regiment of good and faith¬ 
ful soldiers might be raised out of them, par¬ 
ticularly proper to oppose the French; but 
to this cud it was necessary to appoint some 
officers, especially subalterns, who understood 
military discipline, and could speak the Ger¬ 
man language; and as a sufficient number of 
such could not be found among the English 
officers, it was necessary to bring over and 
grrut commissions to several German and Swiss 
officers and engineers; but thij» step, by the 
act of settlement, could not be taken without 
the authority of parliament; an act was now 
passed for enabling his majesty to grant com¬ 
missions to a certain number of foreign pro- 
tcstajits, who had served abroad as officers or 
engineers, Jto act and rank as officers or engi¬ 
neers in America only. An act was likewise 
passed in this session, strictly forbidding, under 
pain of death, any of his majesty's subjects to 
serve as officers under the French king, or to 
enlist as sbldiers in his service, without his 
majesty’s previous license; and also for oblig¬ 
ing such of his majesty’s subjects as should, 
in time to come, accept of commissions in the 
Scotch brigade in the Dutch service, to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, on pain 
of forfeiting live hundred pounds. 
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MARITIME LAWS OF ENGLAND EX¬ 
TENDED TO AMERICA. 

As it had been resolved, in the beginning of 
the preceding summer, to build vessels of force 
upon the lake Ontario, an act was now passed 
for extending the maritime laws of England, 
relating to the government of his majesty’s 
ships and forces by sea, to such officers, sea¬ 
men, and others, as should serve on board his 
majesty's ships or vessels employed upon the 
hikes, great waters, or rivers in North America; 
and atso, huf not without opposition to this 
last, for the better recruiting of his majesty’s 
forces upon the continent of America: to which 
end^ by a new clause now added to a former 
act, a recruiting officer was empowered to en¬ 
list and detain an indented servant, even though 
his master should reclaim him, upon paying to 
the master such a sum as two justices of peace 
within the precinct should adjudge to be a 
reasonable equivalent for the original purchase 
moueyi and the remaining time such servant 
might have to serve. 

QUIET OF IRELAND RESTORED. 

The intestine broils of Ireland were happily 
composed this year, by the prudent manage¬ 
ment of the marquis of Harrington, lord lieu¬ 
tenant of that kingdom. By his steady and| 
disinterested conduct, his candour and Hu¬ 
manity, the Irish welt nottonly brought to a 
much better temper, even among themselves, 
than they were before their late outrageous 
riots and dangerous dissentious happened; but 
also prevailed upon to acquiesce in the mea¬ 
sures of England, without tins last being obliged 
to give up any one point of her superiority. 
The leading men in the parliament of Ireland 
were the first that confoimed; and though the 
ferment continued very high for some time 
after, among the middling and lower ranks of 
people, it was at length entirely allayed by the 
wisdom of the lord lieutenant, and the excel¬ 
lent law, whiqj) he encouraged and passed for 

the benefit of that nation,* The P-of 

t Ireland, who had been very busy in fomenting 
many of the late disturbances, was, by bis ma¬ 
jesty’s command, struck off the list of 4>rivy- # 
counsellors; and the greatest part of tyme 
patriots, whom faction had turned put of their 
employments there, were reinstated with ho¬ 
nour. f 

TREATY CONCLUDED WITH PRUSSIA. 

i 

1756. The parliament of England, which 
had adjourned on the twenty-third day of De¬ 
cember, met again: the house of commons on 
the thirteenth of January, and the lords on 
the nineteenth. On the sixteenth of the same 
mouth, the treaty between his Britannic ma¬ 


jesty and the king of JPrussla was signed, im¬ 
porting, that, for the defence of their common 
country, Germany, and in order to preserve 
her peace and tranquillity, which it was feared 
was in daivger of being disturbed, on account 
of the djsputes in America, the two kings, for 
that end only, entered into a convention of 
neutrality, by which they reciprocally bound 
themselves not to suffer foreign troops of any 
nation whatsoever to enter into Germany, or 
pass through it during the troubles aforesaid, 
and the consequences that might result from 
them; but to oppose the same with their ut¬ 
most might, in order to secure Germany from 
the calamities of war, maintain her funda¬ 
mental laws and constitutions, and preserve 
her peace uninterrupted. Thus, the late treaty 
with Russia was virtually renounced. Their 
majesties, moreover, seized this favourable op¬ 
portunity to adjust the differences that bad sub¬ 
sisted between them, in relation to the remain¬ 
der of the Silesia loan due to the subjects*of 
his Britannic majesty, and the indemnification 
claimed by the subjects of his Prussian majesty 
for their losses by sea during the late war; so 
that the attachment laid on the said debt was 
agreed to be taken off, as soon as the ratifica¬ 
tion of this treaty should be exchanged. 

NEW MILITIA-BILL. 

On the twenty-first of January the house 
took into consideration the laws then in being 
relating to the militia of this kingdom; and, 
finding them insufficient, ordered a new bill 
to be prepared,hmd brought in, for the better 
regulating of the militia forces in the several 
counties, of England. A bill was accordingly 
prepared to that effect, and presented to the 
house on the twelfth of March by the hon. 
Charles Townshcnd, esq. who, to his honour, 
was one qf the chief promoters of it. After 
receiving many amendments in the house of 
commons, it was on the tenth of May passed, 
and sent to the lords; but sevj^al objection* 
being made to it by some of tb^peers, and it 
seeming to them that some further amend¬ 
ments were still necessary, which they thought 
they could not in that session spare time to 
ctviskler so maturely as the importance of the 
subject required, a negative of fifty-nine against 
tweiity-three was put upon the motion for 
passing the bill; though«every one must have 
been sensible, not only of the propriety, but 
even of the absolute necessity of such a law, 
which was ardently desired by the whole nation. 

SESSION CLOSED. 

On the twenty-seventh of May his majesty 
went to the house of peers, and, after having 
given the royal assent to the bills then de¬ 
pending, thanked his parliament, in a speech 
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from the throne, for their vigorous and effec¬ 
tual support. He acquainted them, that the 
injuries and hostilities which had been for some 
time committed by the French against his do¬ 
minions and subjects, were then followed by 
the actual invasion of the island of Minorca,, 
though guaranteed to him by all the great 
powers in Europe, and particularly by the 
French king: that he had, therefore, found 


himself obliged. In vindication of the honour 
of his crown, and of the rights of his people 
to declare war in form against France; and 
that he relied on the Divine Protection, and 
the vigordbs assistance of his faithful subjects, 
in so just a cause. The parliament was then 
adjourned to the eighteenth of June; and from 
thence afterwards to the eighteenth of July* 
and then it was prorogued 




NOTES. 


Plefhapi the elector of Hanover »■» more 
■frairi of the Prussian mopamrh than of 
the most Christian king, knotting with 
w hat easr and rapidity this enterprising 
neighbour rouM, in a few days, subdue 
the uhule electorate 

9 Among other ob'ieiLa of the attention of 
the legislature of that country, ten thou¬ 
sand pounds tt ere granted fur making the 


mc r Nore navigable from the city of Kil¬ 
kenny to the town of Innestalgc; twenty 
thousand pounds towards earning on nn 
in I and iiavigutiun from the city nf Dub¬ 
lin to the river Shannon ; four thousand 
pounds fur making the river New ry navi¬ 
gable j a thousand pounds a year for two 
ytarsi for thu encouragement of English 


protestant schools; several sums* to hi 
distributed in premium*. for the encou¬ 
ragement of the cambric, hempen, and 
flaxen manufactures, and three hundred 
thousand pounds tu bis majesty, towards 
supporting the stviral hrauc >es of the 
establishment, and for defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the government for two years 
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LETTER FROM M. ROUILLE. 

I N the month of January Mr. Fof, lafely 
appointed secretary of state, received a 
letter from M. Rouill£, minister and secretary 
of state fur foreign affairs to the king of France, 
expostulating, in the name of his sovereign, 
upon the orders and instructions for commit¬ 
ting hostilities, which his Britannic majesty 
had given to general Braddock and admiral 
Boscawen, in diametrical op{fbsition to the 
most solemn assurances so often repeated by 
word' of mouth, as well as in writing. He 
complained of the insult which had been of¬ 


fered to his master’s flag in attacking and 
taking two of his ships in the opeu sea, with¬ 
out any previous declaration of war; as also by 
committing depredations on the commerce of 
his most christign majesty’s subjects, in con¬ 
tempt of the law of nations, the faith of trea¬ 
ties, and the usages established among civil¬ 
ized nation!. He said, the sentiments and 
character of his Britannic majesty gave the 
king his master room to expect, that, at his 
return to London, he would disavow the con¬ 
duct of his admiralty; but seeing that, instead 
of punishing, be rather encouraged those 
who bad been guilty of such depredations, his 
O Q • 
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most Christian majesty Would he deemed defi¬ 
cient in what he owed to his own glory, the 
dignity of his crown, and the defence of his 
people, if he deferred any longer demanding a 
signal reparation for the outrage dohe to the 
French flag, and the damage sustained by his 
subjects. He, therefore, demanded immediate 
and full restitution of all the French 6hips, 
which, contrary to law and decorum, had been 
taken by the English navy, together with all 
the officers, soldiers, mariners, guns, stores, 
and merchandise. He declared, that should 
this restitution be made, he should be willing 
to engage in a negotiation for what farther 
satisfaction lie might claim, and continue de¬ 
sirous to see the differences relating to Ame¬ 
rica determined by a solid and equitable ac¬ 
commodation ; but if, contrary to all hopes, 
these demands should *>e rejected, he would 
consider such a denial of justice as the must 
authentic declaration of .war, and as a formed 
design in the court of London to disturb the 
peace 6f Europe. To this peremptory remon¬ 
strance the British seeretaiy was directed to 
answer, that though the king of England would 
readily consent to an equitable and solid ac¬ 
commodation, he would not comply with the 
demand of immediate and full restitution as 
a preliminary condition; for his majesty had 
taken no steps but such as were rendered just 
and indispensable by the hostilities which thev 
French began in time of profound peace, 3nd 
a proper regard for his own honour, the rights 
and possessions of Lis crown, and the security 
of his kingdoms. 

Without all doubt the late transactions had 
afforded specious arguments for both nations 
to impeach the conduct of each other. The 
French court, conscious of their encroach¬ 
ments in Nova Scotia, affected to draw a shade 
over these, as particulars belonging to a dis¬ 
puted territory, and to divert the attention to 
the banks of the Ohio, where Jamonville and his 
detachment had been attacked and massacred 
by the English, without the least provocation. 
They likewise inveighed against the capture 
of their ships, before any declaration of war, 
as flagrant acts of piracy; and some neutral 
powers of Europe seemed to consider them in 
the same point of view. It was certainly high 
time to check the insolence of the French by 
force of arms, and surely this might have been 
as effectually and expeditiously exerted under 
the usual sanction of a formaLdeclaration; the 
omission of which exposed the administration 
to the censure of our neighbours, end fixed 
the imputation of fraud and frerf-booting on 
the beginning of the war. The ministry was 
said to have delayed the ceremony of de¬ 
nouncing war from political considerations, 
supposing that, should the French be pro¬ 
voked into the first declaration of this kind, 
the powers of Europe would consider his most 


, Christian majesty as the aggressor, and Great 
Britain would reap all the fruits of the defen¬ 
sive alliances in which she had engaged. But 
nothing could be more weak and frivolous than 
such a conjecture. The agressor is he who 
first violates the peace; and every ally will 
interpret the aggression according to his own 
interest and convenience. The administration 
maintained the appearance of candour in the 
midst of their hostilities. The merchant ships, 
of which a great number had been taken from 
the French, were not sold and divided among 
the captors, according to the practice of war; 
but carefully sequestered, with all their car¬ 
goes and effects, in order to be restored to the 
j right owners, in case the disputes between the 
two nations should not he productive of an 
open rupture. In this particular, however, it 
was pity that a little common sense had not 
been blended with their honourable intention. 
Great part of the cargoes consisted of fish, and 
other perishable commodities, which were left 
to rot and putrefy, and afterwards thrown 
overboard, to prevent contagion; so that the 
owners and captors were equally disappointed, 
and the value of them lost to both nations. 

• 

THE FRENCH THREATEN GREAT BRI¬ 
TAIN WITH AN INVASION. 

The court of Versailles, while they presented 
remonstrances which they knew would pro\e 
ineffectual, and exclaimed against the conduct 
of Great Britain with all the arts of calumny 
and &aggeration at every court in Christen¬ 
dom, continuity nevertheless to make such 
preparations as denoted a design to prosecute 
the war with uncommon vigour. They began 
to repair and fortify Dunkirk: orders were 
published, that all British subjects should quit 
the dominions of France: many English ves¬ 
sels were; seized in the different ports of that 
kingdom, and their crows sent to prison. At 
the same time an edict was issued, inviting 
the French subjects to equip privateers, offer¬ 
ing a premium of forty livres for every gun, 
and as much for every man they should take 
fjom the enemy; and promising that, in case 
a peace should be speedily concluded, the 
king would purchase the privateers at prime 
cost. They employed great numbers of arti¬ 
ficers and seamen in equipping a formidable 
squadron of ships at Br*.st; and assembling a 
stroug body of land-forces, as well os a con¬ 
siderable number of transports, threatened 
the island of Great Britain with a dangerous 
invasion. 

REQUISITION OF SIX THOUSAND 

i5utch troops. 

Tub English people were seized with* con¬ 
sternation : the ministry were alarmed and 
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perplexed. Colonel Yorke, the British resident 
at the Hague, was ordered by bis majesty to 
make a requisition of the six thousand men 
whom «he states-geueral are obliged by treaty 
to furnish, when Great Britain shall be threat¬ 
ened with an invasion; and in February he 
presented a memorial for this purpose. Mon¬ 
sieur d'Aftry, the French king’s minister at 
the Hague, having received intimation of this 
demand, produced a counter-memorial from 
his master, charging the English as the ag¬ 
gressors, and giving the states-general plainly 
to understand, that, should they grant the 
succours demanded by Great Britain, he would 
consider their compliance as an act of hostility 
against himself. The Dutch, though divided 
among themselves by faction, were unani¬ 
mously averse to any measure that might in¬ 
volve them in the approaching war. Their 
commerce was in a great measure decayed, 
and their finances were too much exhausted 
to admit of an immediate augmentation of 
their forces, which for many other reasons 
they strove to avoid. They foresaw a great 
increase of trade in their adhering to a punc¬ 
tual neutrality: they were afraid of the French 
by land, and jealous of the English by sea; 
and, perhaps, enjoyed the prospect of seeing 
these two proud aiul powerful nations humble 
and impoverish each other. Certain it is, 
the statcs-gcneral protracted their answer t<^ 
Mr. Yorke’s memorial by such affected delays, 
that the court of London perceived their in¬ 
tention, and, in order to avoid the mortifi¬ 
cation of a flat denial, the king Ordered his 
resident to acquaint the prirteess regent, that 
he would not insist upon his demand- The 
states, thus freed from their perglexity, at 
length delivered an answer to Mr. Yorke, in 
which they expatiated on the difficulties they 
were laid under, and thanked his Britannic 
majesty for having freed them by jiis declara¬ 
tion from that embarrassment into which they 
were thrown by his first demand and the 
counter memorial of the French minister. The 
real sentiments of those people, however, more 
plainly appeared in the previous resolution de¬ 
livered to the states of Holland by the towns 
of Amsterdam, Dort, Haerlcm, Gouda, Rot¬ 
terdam, and Enekhuysen, declaring flatlyjhat 
England was uneontrovertibly the aggressor 
in Europe, by seizing a considerable ntunber 
of French vessels: that the threatened invasion 
of Great Britain did not affect the republic's 
guarantee of the protestant succession, inas¬ 
much as it was only intended to obtain repar¬ 
ation for the injury sustained by the subjects 
of his most Christian majesty; finally, that the 
succours demanded could be of no advantage 
to the king of England, as It appeared by the 
declaration of his most Christian majesty; that 
their granting these succours would imme¬ 
diately lay them under the necessity of de¬ 


manding, in their turn, assistance from Great 
Britain. From this way of arguing, the Eng* 
lish may perceive what they have to expect 
in cases of emergency from the friendship of 
their nearest allies, who must always be fur¬ 
nished with the same excuse, whenever they 
find it convenient or necessary to their own 
interest. Such a consideration, joined to other 
concurring motives, ought to itidtice the 
British legislature to withdraw its depend¬ 
ence from all foreign connexions, and provide 
such a constitutional force within itself, as 
will be fully sufficient to baffltFall tilt: efforts 
of an external enemy. The apprehensions 
and distraction of the people at this juncture 
plainly evinced the expediency of such a na¬ 
tional force; but different parties were divided 
in their opinions about the nature of such a 
provision. Some of the warmest friends of 
their country proposed a well-regulated militia, 
as an institution that would effectually answer 
the purpose of defending a wide ^extended 
sea-coast from invasion; while, on tfoe other 
hand, this proposal was ridiculed and refuted 
as impracticable or useless by all the retainers 
to the court, and all the officers of the stand¬ 
ing army. In the meantime, as the experi¬ 
ment could not be immediately tried, and the 
present juncture demanded some instant de¬ 
termination, recourse was had to a foreign 
remedy. 

• Towards the latter end of March, the king 
sent a written message to parliament, inti¬ 
mating, that he had received repeated advices 
from different persons and places, that a de¬ 
sign had been formed by the French court to 
invade G!*eat Britain or Ireland; and the great 
preparations of forces, ships, artillery, and 
warlike stores, then notoriously making in 
the ports of France opposite to the British 
coasts, together with the language of the 
French ministers in some foreign courts, left 
little room to doubt the reality of such a de¬ 
sign : that his majesty had augmented bis 
fgrees both by sea and laud, and taken proper 
measures and precautions for putting his king¬ 
dom in a posture of defence: that, in order 
further to strengthen himself, he had made 
a requisition of a body of Hessian troops, 
pursuant to the late treaty, to be forthwith 
brought over, and for that purpose ordered 
transports to be prepared; that he doubted 
not of being enabled and supported by his 
parliament in taking such measures as might 
be conducive to ari end so essential to the 
honour of his cjown, the preservation of the 
protestant religion, and the laws and liberties 
of these kingdoms. This message was no 
sooner received, than both houses voted, com¬ 
posed, and presented very warm and affec¬ 
tionate addresses, in which his majesty was 
thanked for the requisition he had made of 
the Hessian troops; a measure which at 
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an y other time would have been stigmatized 
with all the satire and rhetoric of the opposi¬ 
tion. 

HESSIANS AND HANOVERIANS TRANS¬ 
PORTED INTO ENGLAND 

Even this precaution was thought not suffi¬ 
cient to secure the island, and quiv-t the terrors 
of the people, in a few days Mr. Fox, the new 
minister, encouraged by the unanimity which 
had appeared so conspicuous in the motions 
for the late addresses, ventured to move again, 
in the house of commons, that another address 
should be presented to the king, beseeching 
his majesty, that for the more effectual defence; 
of this island, and for the better security of 
the religion and liberties of his subjects, 
against the threatened attack by a foreign 
enemy, he would be graciously pleaded to order 
twelve battalions of his electoral troops, to¬ 
gether with the usual detachment of artillery, 
to be forthwith brought into this kingdom. 
There was a considerable party in the house, 
to whom such a motion was odious and de¬ 
testable; but considering the critical situation 
of affairs, they were afraid that a direct oppo¬ 
sition might expose them to a more odious sus¬ 
picion; they, therefore, moved for (he order 
of the day, and insisted on the question’s being 
put upon that motion; hut it was carried in 
the negative by a considerable majority, which 
also agreed to the other proposal. The reso¬ 
lution of the house was communicated to the 
lords, who unanimously concurred; and their 
joint address being presented, his majesty as¬ 
sured them he would immediately comply 
with their request. Accordingly, such expe¬ 
dition was used, that in the course of the next 
month both Hanoverians and Hessians arrived 
in England, and encamped in different parts 
of the kingdom.-—As the fears of an invasion 
subsided iu the minds of the people, their 
antipathy to these foreign auxiliaries emerged. 
They were beheld with the eyes of jealousy, 
suspicion, and disdain. They were treated 
with contempt, reserve, and rigour. The mi¬ 
nistry was execrated for having reduced the 
f nation to such a low circumstance of disgrace, 
as that they should owe their security ty Ger¬ 
man mercenaries. There were not wanting 
some incendiaries, who circulated hints and 
insinuations, that the kingdom had been pur¬ 
posely left unprovided; and that the natives 
of South Britain had been formerly subdued 
and expelled by a body of Sexon auxiliaries, 
whom they had hired for their preservation. 
In a word, the doubts and suspicions of a 
people, naturally blunt and jealous, were in¬ 
flamed to such a degree of animosity, that 
nothing would have restrained them from vio¬ 
lent acts of outrage, but the most orderly, 
modest, and inoffensive behaviour by which 


both the Hanoverians and Hessians were dis¬ 
tinguished. 

FRENCH PREPARATIONS AT TOULON. 

Under the cloak of an invading armament, 
which engrossed the attention of the British 
nation, the French were actually employed in 
preparations for atjexpedition, which succeeded 
according to their wish. In the beginning of 
thfe year, advice was received that a French 
squadron would soon be in a condition to sail 
from Toulon: this was afterwards confirmed 
by repeated intelligence, not only from foreign 
gazettes, but also from English ministers and 
consuls residing in Spain and Italy. They 
affirmed that the Toulon squadron consisted 
of twelve or fifteen ships of the line, with a 
great number of transports; that they were 
supplied with provision for two months only, 
consequently could not be intended for Ame¬ 
rica; and that strong bodies of troops were 
on their march from different parts of the 
French dominions to Dauphine and Provence 
in order to be embarked. Notwithstanding 
these particulars of information, which plainly 
pointed out Minorca as the object of their ex¬ 
pedition; notwithstanding the extensive and 
important commerce carried on by the subjects 
of Great Britain in the Mediterranean ; no 
fare was taken to 6end thither a squadron of 
ships capable to protect the trade, and frus¬ 
trate the designs of the enemy. That great 
province was left to a few inconsiderable ships 
and frigates, which could serve no other pur¬ 
pose than that of carrying intelligence from 
port to port, and enriching their commanders, 
by making prize of merchant vessels. Nay, 
the ministry seemed to pay little or no regard 
to the remonstrances pf general Blakeney, 
deputy governor of Minorca, who, in repeated 
advices, represented (he weakness of the gar¬ 
rison which he commanded in St. Philip’s castle, 
the chief fortress on ihe island. Far from 
strengthening the garrison with a proper rein¬ 
forcement, they did not even send thither the 
officers belonging to it, who were in England 
upon leafe of absence, nor give directions for 
any vessel to transport them, until the French 
armament was ready to make a descent upon 
that island. [fireiiofo YY, at the end of this Pol .] 

ADMIRAL BYNG SAILS°FOR THE MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. 

At length, the destination of the enemy's 
fleet being universally known, the ministry 
seemed to rouse from their lethargy, and, like 
persons suddenly waking, acted with Lurry 
and precipitation. Instead of detaching a 
squadron that in all respects should be supe¬ 
rior to the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and bestowing the command of it upon an 
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officer of approved courage and activity, they 
allotted no more than ten ships of the line for 
this service, vesting the command of them in 
admiral Byng, who had never met with any 
occasion to signalize his courage, and whose 
character was not very popular in the navy; 
but Mr. West, the second in command, was a 
gentleman universally respected for his probity, 
ability, and resolution. The ten ships destined 
for this expedition, were but in very indifferent 
order, poorly manned, and unprovided with 
either hospital or fire-ship. They sailed from 
Spithead on the seventh day of April, having 
Gn hoard, as part of their complement, a re¬ 
giment of soldiers to he landed at Gibraltar, 
with major-general Stuart, lord Effingham, 
and colonel Cornwallis, whose regiments were 
in garrison at Minorca, about forty inferior 
officers, and near one hundred recruits, as a 
reinforcement to St. Philip's fortress. 

ADMIRAL BYNG arrives at GIBRALTAR. 

After all the intelligence which had been 
received, one would imagine the government 
of England was still ignorant of the enemy’s 
force and destination ; lor the instructions de¬ 
livered to admiral Byng, imported, that on hi-* 
arrival at Gibraltar, he should enquire whether 
any French squadron had passed through the 
straits; and that, being certified in the affirm** 
ative, as it was probably designed for North 
America, lie should immediately detach rear- 
admiral West to Louisbourg, on the island of 
Cape-Breton, with such a number of ships, as 
when joined with # those at Halifax, would 
constitute a force superior to the armament 
of the enemy. On the second day of May, 
admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where he 
found captain Edgecutnbe, with the princess 
Louisa ship of war, and a sloop, who informed 
hun that the French armament, commanded 
by M. de laGalissonnicre, consisting of thirteen 
ships of the line, with a great number of trans¬ 
ports, having on board a body of fifteen thousand 
land-forces, had sailed from Toulon on the tenth 
day of April, and made a descent upon the island 
of Minorca, from whence he (capt. Edgecuqpbe) 
had been obliged to retire at their approach. 
General Fowke, who commanded at Gibraltar,' 
had received two successive orders from the 
secretary at war, with respect to fiis sparing 
a battalion of tro&ps to be transported by 
Mr. Byng, as a reinforcement to Minorca; ljut 
as the two orders appeared inconsistent or 
equivocal, a council of war was consulted, and 
the majority were of opinion that no troops 
should be sent from thence to Minorca, except 
a detachment to supply the deficiency in the 
little squadron of capt. Edgecumbe, who had 
eft a good number of his seamen and mariners, 
under the command of captain Scroop, to assist 
.11 the defence of Fort St. Philip's. These 


articles of intelligence the admiral despatched 
by an express to the lords of the admiralty, 
and in his letter made use of some impolitic 
expressions, which, in all probability, it would 
have beta well for him had he omitted. He 
said, if he had been so happy as to have arrived 
at Mahon before the French had landed, he 
flattered himself he should have been able to 
prevent their getting a footing 011 that island. 
He complained, that there were no magazines 
in Gibraltar for supplying the squadron with 
necessaries; that the careening wharfs, pits, 
and store-houses were entirely decayed, so 
that he should find the greatest difliculty in 
cleaning the ships that were foul; and this 
was the case with some of those he carried out 
from England, as well as with those which had 
been for some time cruising in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. He signified his opinion, that, e\en if 
it should be found practicable, it would be very 
impolitic to throw any nien into St. Philip’s 
castle, which could not be saved without a land- 
force sufficient to raise the siege; tfierefore, 
a small reinforcement would only add so many 
men to the number which must fall into the 
hands of the enemy. He observed, that such 
engineers and artillery-men in Gibraltar, as 
had been at Minorca, were of opinion, that it 
would be impossible to throw any number of 
men into St. Philip's, if the French had erected 
batteries on the two shores near the entrance 
8f the harbour, so as to bar all passage up to 
the sally-port ofc the fortress; and with this 
opinion he signified the concurrence of his own 
sentimeuts. The first part of this letter was 
a downright impeachment of the ministry, for 
having delayed the expedition, for having sent 
out ships unfit for service, and for having ne¬ 
glected the magazines and wharfs at Gibraltar. 
In the latter part he seemed to prepare them lor 
the subsequent account of his misconduct and 
miscarriage. It cannot be supposed that they 
underwent this accusation without apprehen¬ 
sion and resentment; and as they foresaw the 
less of Minorca, which would not fail to excite 
a national clamour, perhaps they now began to 
take measures for gratifying tneir resentment, 
and transferring the blame from themselves to 
the person who had presumed to hint a disap¬ 
probation of their conduct; for this purpose 
they could not have found a fairer opportunity 
than Mr. Bang’s subsequent behaviour afforded. 

I1E ENGAGES M. DE LA GALISSON- 
NIERE OFF MINORCA. 

• 

The Admiral being strengthened by Mr 
Edgecumbe, and reinforced by a detachment 
from the garrison, set sail from Gibraltar on 
the eighth day of May, and was joined off 
Majorca by his majesty's ship the Phoenix, 
under the command of captain Hervey who 
confirmed the intelligence he had there 
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ceived, touching the strength and destination 
of the French squadron. When he approached 
Minorca, he descried the British colours still 
flying at the castle of St. Philip's, and several 
bomb-batteries playing upon it from 1 different 
quarters where the French banners were dis¬ 
played. Thus informed, he detached three 
ships a-head, with captain Hervey, to recon¬ 
noitre the harbour f s mouth, and land, if pos¬ 
sible, a letter for general Blakeney, giving 
him to understand the fleet was come to his 
assistance. Before this attempt could be made, 
the French fleet appearing to the south-east, 
and the wind blowing strong off shore, he 
recalled his ships, and formed the line of 
battle. About six o'clock in the evening, the 
enemy, to the number of seventeen ships, 
thirteen of which appeared to be very large, ad¬ 
vanced in order; but about seven tacked, with 
a view to gain the weather-gage. Mr. Byng, 
in order to preserve that advantage, as well as 
to makc‘We of the land-wind in the morning, 
followed their example, being then about five 
leagues from Cape Mola. At day-light the 
enemy could not be descried; but two tartaues 
appearing close to the rear of the English squad¬ 
ron, they were immediately chased by signal. 
One escaped, and the other being taken, was 
found to have on board two French captains, 
two lieutenants, and about one hundred pri¬ 
vate soldiers, part of six hundred who had 
been sent out in tartancs the preceding day, 
to reinforce the enemy’s squadron. This soon 
re-appearing, the line of battle was formed on 
each side, and about two o'clock admiral Byng 
threw out a signal to bear away two points 
from the wind and engage. At this time his 
distance from the enemy was so great, that 
rear-admiral West, perceiving it impossible to 
comply with both orders, bore away with his 
division seven points from the wind, and clos¬ 
ing down upon the enemy, attacked them with 
6ticli impetuosity that, the ships which opposed 
him were in a little time drivt n out of the line. 
Had he been properly sustained by the van,tin 
all probability, the British fleet would have 
obtained a complete victory; but the other 
division did not bear down, and the enemy’s 
centre keeping that station, rear-admiral West 
could not pursue his advantage without punning, 
the risk of seeing his communication with the 
rest of the line entirely cut off. ln;the begin¬ 
ning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng’s 
division, was so disabled in lug* rigging, that 
she could not be managed, and drove on the 
ship that was next in position; a circumstance 
which obliged several others to throw all 
aback, in order to avoid confusion, and for some 
time retarded the action. Certain it is, that 
Mr. Byng, though accommodated with a noble 
ship of ninety guns, made little or no use, of his 
artillery, but kept aloof, either from an over¬ 
strained observance of discipline, or timidity. 


When his captain exhorted him to bear down 
! upon the enemy, he veiy coolly replied, that he 
would avoid the error of admiral Matthews, 
who, in his engagement with the Freftch and 
Spauish squadrons off Toulon, during the 
preceding war, had broke the line by his own 
precipitation, and exposed himself singly to a 
fire that he could not sustain. Mr. Byng, on 
the contrary, wqs determined against acting, 
except with the line entire; and, on pretence 
of rectifying the disorder which had happened 
among some of the ships, hesitated so long, 
and kept at such a wary distance, that he 
never was properly engaged* though he re¬ 
ceived some few shots in his hull. M. de la 
Galissonniere seemed equally averse to the 
continuance of the battle; part of his squad¬ 
ron had been fairly obliged to quit the line ; 
and though he was rather superior to the Eng¬ 
lish in number of men and weight of metal, 
he did not choose to abide the consequence of 
a closer fight with an enemjr so expert in naval 
operations: he, therefore, took advantage of 
Mr. Byng’s hesitation, and*edged away with 
an easy sail to join his van, which had been 
discomfited. The English admiral gave chase; 
but the French ships being clt*an, he could not 
come up and close them again, so they retired 
at their leisure. Then he put his squadron on 
the other tack, in order to keep the wind of 
► the enemy; and next morning they were al¬ 
together out of sight. 

While he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, at 
the distance of ten leagues from Mahon, he 
detached cruisers to look for some missing 
ships, which joined him accordingly, and made 
an enquiry into the condition of the squadron. 
The niin\ber of killed amounted to forty-two, 
including captain Andrews, of the Defiance, 
and about one hundred and sixty-eight were 
wounded. Three of the capital ships were so 
damaged in their masts, that they could not 
keep the sea, with any regard to their safety ; 
a great number of the 6eamen were ill, and 
there was no vessel which could be converted 
into an hospital for the sick and wounded. 
In this situation Mr. Byng called a council of 
wa£, at Vvhich the land-officers were present. 
He represented to them, that he was much in¬ 
ferior to the enemy in weight of metal and 
number of men; that they had the advan¬ 
tage of sending their wounded to Minorca, 
from whence at the samfe time they were re¬ 
freshed and reinforced occasionally; that, in' 
his opinion, it was impracticable to relieve 
St. Philip's fort, and, therefore, they ought to 
make the best of their way back to Gibraltar, 
which might require immediate protection. 
They unanimously concurred with his senti¬ 
ments, and thither he directed his course ac¬ 
cordingly. How he came to be so well ac¬ 
quainted with the impracticability of relieving 
general Blakeney, it is not easy to determine, 
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as no experiment was made for that purpose. 
Indeed, the neglect of such a trial seems to 
have been the least excusable part of his con¬ 
duct; for it afterwards Appeared, that the 
officers and soldiers belonging to the garrison 
might have been landed at the sally-port, with¬ 
out running any great risk; and a gentleman, 
then in the fort, actually passed and repassed 
in a boat, unhurt by any of Jhe enemy's bat¬ 
teries. 

Mr. Byng’s letter to the admiralty, contain¬ 
ing a detail of this action, is said to have ar¬ 
rived some days before it was made public; 
and when it appeared, was curtailed of divers 
expressions, and whole paragraphs, which 
either tended to his own justification, or im¬ 
plied a censure on the conduct of bis supe¬ 
riors. Whatever use might have been made 
of this letter while it remained a secret to the 
public we shall not pretend to explain; but 
sure it is, that, on the sixteenth day of June, 
sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders sailed 
from Spilhead to Gibraltar, to supersede the 
admirals llyng and West, in their commands of 
the Mediterranean squadron; and Mr. Byng’s 
letter was not published till the twenty-sixth 
* day of the s<ime*mouth, when it produced all 
the effect which that gentleman s bitterest ene¬ 
mies could have desired. The populace took 
fire like a train of the most hasty combustibles, 
and broke out into such a clamour of rage and, 
indignation against the devoted admiral, as 
could not have been exceeded if he had lost 
the whole navy of England, and left the coasts 
of the kingdom naked to invasion. This ani¬ 
mosity was carefullyJfomcnted and maintained 
by artful emissaries, who mingled with all 
public assemblies, from the drawing-room at 
Saint James’s to the 1110 b at Charing-cro95. 
They expatiated upon the insoleuce, the folly, 
the cowardice, and misconduct of the unhappy 
admiral. They evew presumed to jnake their 
sovereign in some measure ail instrument of 
tlicir calumny, by suggesting, that his majesty 
had prognosticate Byng’s misbehaviour from 
the contents of hiatirst letter, dated at Gibral¬ 
tar. They ridiculet) and refuted the reasons he 
had given for returning to that fortres*, afty his 
scandalous rencounter with the French squad¬ 
ron; and, in order to exasperate them to the, 
most implacable resentment, they exaggerated 
the terrible consequences of losing Minorca, 
which must now lx? subdued through his trea¬ 
chery or want of resolution. In a word, he 
was devoted as the scape-goat of the ministry, 
to whose supine negligence, ignorance, and 
misconduct, the loss u; that important fortress 
was undoubtedly owing. Byng’s miscarriage 
was thrown out like a barrel to the whale, in 
order to engage the attention of the people, 
that it might not be attracted by the real cause 
of the national misfortune. In order tokeep 
up the flame which had been kindled against 


the admiral, recourse was had to the lowest 
artifices. Agents were employed to vilify his 
person in all public places of vulgar resort; 
and mobs were hired at different parts of the 
capital tcPhang and burn him in effigy, 

ADMIRAL BYNG SUPERSEDED AND 
SENT HOME PRISONER. 

The two officers who succeeded to the com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean, were accompanied 
by lord Ty raw ley, whom his majesty had 
appointed to supersede general in the 

government of Gibraltar, that gentleman 
having incurred the displeasure of the minis¬ 
try, for not having understood an order which 
was unintelligible. By the same conveyance, 
a letter from the secretary to the admiralty 
was transmitted to Mr. Byng, giving him notice 
that he was recalled. To this intimation he 
replied in such a manner as denoted a con¬ 
sciousness of having done his duty, a*d a lau¬ 
dable desire to vindicate his own condyct. His 
answer contained a further account of the en¬ 
gagement in which he was supposed to have 
misbehaved, intermixed with some puerile cal¬ 
culations of the enemy’s superiority in weight 
of metal, which served no other purpose than 
that of exposing his character still more to 
ridicule and abuse; and he was again so im¬ 
politic as to hazard certain expressions, which 
atlded fresh fuel to the resentment of his ene¬ 
mies. Directions prerc immediately despatched 
to sir Edward Hawke, that Byng should be 
sent home in arrest; and an older to the 
same purpose was lodged at every port in the 
kingdom: precautions which, however unne¬ 
cessary to secure the person of a man who 
longed ardently to justify his character by a 
public trial, were yet productive of considerable 
effect in augmenting the popular odium. Ad¬ 
miral Byng immediately embarked in the ship 
which had carried out his successor, and was 
accompanied by Mr. West, general Fowke, and 
several other officers of that garrison, who 
were also recalled, in consecjuenee of having 
subscribed to the result of the council of war, 
which we have mentioned above. When they 
arrived in England, Mr. West met with such 
a gracious reception from his majesty as was 
thought due to his extraordinary merit; but 
Mr. Byng was committed close prisoner in an 
apartment of Greenwich hospital. 

ACCOUNT OF THE S1F.GR OF ST. PHI¬ 
LIP’S BORT IN MINORCA. 

• 

In the meqn time, the siege of St. Philip’s 
fort in Minorca was prosecuted with unremit¬ 
ting vigour. The armament of Toulon, con¬ 
sisting of the fleet commanded by M. de la 
I Galhsonniere, and the troops under the duke 
I de Richelieu, arrived 011 the eighteenth day vi 
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April at the port of Ciuchtdella, on that part 
of the island opposite to Mahon, or St. Philip’s, 
and immediately began to disembark their 
forces. Two days before they reached the 
island, general BLkeney had, by u packet 
boat, received certain intelligence of their ap¬ 
proach, and began to make preparations for 
the defence of the castle. The fort which he 
commanded was very extensive, surrounded 
with numerous redoubts, ravelins, and other 
outworks; and provided with subterranean 
galleries, mines, and traverses, cut out of the 
solid ror;k with incredible labour. Upon the 
whole, this was one of the best fortified places 
in Europe, well supplied with artillery, ammu¬ 
nition avid provision; and, without all doubt, 
might have sustained the most desperate siege, 
had it been defended by a numerous garrison, 
conducted by able engineers, under the eye 
and auspices of an active and skilful com¬ 
mander. All these advantages, however, did 
not comrjr on this occasion. The number of 
troops i/j Minorca did not exceed four regi¬ 
ments, whereas the nature of the works re¬ 
quired at least double the number; and even 
of these, above forty officers were absent. 
The chief engineer was rendered lame by the 
gout, and the general himself oppressed with 
the infirmities of old age. The natives of the 
island might have been serviceable as pioneers, 
or day-labourers, but, from their hatred to the 
protestant religion, they were generally avers’e 
to the English government, although they had 
lived happily and grown wealthy under its 
influence, 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY BLAKENEY. 

The governor ordered his officers to heat up 
for volunteers in the adjacent town of St. Phi¬ 
lip’s; but few or none would enlist under his 
banners, and it seems he would not venture 
to compel them into the service. He recalled 
all his advanced parties; and, in particular, 
a company posted at Fornelles, where a smaM 
redoubt had beep raised, and five companies 
at Ciudadella, a post fortified with two pieces 
of cannon, which were now withdrawn as soon 
as the enemy hegau to disembark their forces. 
At the same time major Cunningha^n was 
detached with a party to break down the 
bridges, aud break up the roads«between 
that place and St. Philip's; but the task of 
destroying the roads could not J>e performed 
ia such a hurry, on account of the hard rock 
which runs along the surface of the ground 
through this whole island ; nor was tHere time 
to demolish the town of St. Philip’s, which 
Stood so neAr the fort, that the enemy could 
not fail to take advantage of its neighbour¬ 
hood. The streets 6erved them for trenches, 
which otherwise could not have been dug 
through the solid rock. Here they made a 


lodgement close to the works; here they found 
convenient barracks and quarters of refresh¬ 
ment, masks for their batteries, and an ef¬ 
fectual cover for their mortars and tambar* 
diers. The general has been blamed for leav¬ 
ing the town standing; but if we consider his 
uncertainty concerning the destination of the 
French armament, the odious nature of such 
a precaution, whjch could not fail to exaspe¬ 
rate the inhabitants, and the impossibility of 
executing such a scheme after the first ap¬ 
pearance of the enemy, he will be found ex¬ 
cusable, if not altogether blameless. Some 
houses and windmills were actually demo¬ 
lished, so as to clear the esplanade and the 
approaches. All the wine in the cellars of 
St. Philip’s town was destroyed, and the butts 
were carried into the castle, where they might 
serve for gabions and traverses. Five and 
twenty Minorquin bakers were hired, and a 
large number of cattle brought into the fort, 
for the benefit of the garrison. The polls were 
! walled up, the posts assigned, the sentinels 
placed, and all the different guards appointed. 
Commodore Edgecumbe, who then anchored 
ill the harbour of Mahon, close under the 
walls of the castle, sailed awriy with his little" 
squadron, consisting of the Chesterfield, Priu- 
eess Louisa, Portland, and Dolphin, after 
having left all his marines, a detachment 
.from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Por¬ 
cupine sloop, and the greater part of the Dol¬ 
phin's, as a reinforcement to the fort, under 
the immediate direction and command of cap¬ 
tain Scroop, of the Dolphin, who, with great 
gallantry, offered himsel(JV»r this severe duty, 
and brawely signalized himself dui mg the whole 
i siege. The French admiral might certainly 
ha\e blocked up this harbour in such a man¬ 
ner, as would have prevented the escape of 
these ships, and divers other rich merchant 
vessels, which happened then to be at Mahon; 
but, in all probability, they purposely allowed 
them to abaudon the place, which, oil any 
emergency, or assault, their crews and officers 
would have considerably reinforced. The enemy 
were perfectly acquainted with the great ex¬ 
tent, of the works, and the weakness of the 
garrison, from which circumstance they de¬ 
prived the most sanguine hopes that the place 
might be suddenly taken, without the trouble 
of a regular siege. After Mr. Edgecumbe had 
sailed from Gibraltar, and general Btakeney 
had ordered a sloop to be sunk in the channel 
that leads to the harbour, the French squa¬ 
dron made its appearance at this part of the 
island; but, without having attempted any 
thing against the fort, fell to leeward of Cape 
Mola. Next day f they came in sight again, 
but 6oon bore away, and never afterwards, 
during the whole course of the siege, ap¬ 
proached so near as to give the garrison the 
least disturbance. 
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On the twenty-second day of April; the go- Mahon. That same evening they were told 
vernor sent a drummer to the French general by a deserter, that the English fleet had been 
with a letter, desiring to know his reasons for worsted in an engagement by M. de la Galis- 
invading the island. To this au answer was sonniere; and this information was soon con- 
returned by, the duke de Richelieu, declaring firmed a general discharge, or feu-de-joie 9 
he was come with intention to reduce the island through the whole French camp, to celebrate 
under the dominion of his most Christian ma- the victory they pretended to have obtained, 
jesty, by way of retaliation for the conduct How little soever they had reason to boast of 
of his master, who had seized and detained any advantage in the action, the retreat of the 
the ships belonging to the king of France and English squadron was undoubtedly equivalent 
his subjects. If we may judge from the first to a victory; for liad Mr. Byng acquired and 
operations of this nobleman, he was but in- maintained the superiority at sea, the French 
differently provided with engineers; for, in- forces, which had been discmtISaritecI in Mi- 
stead of beginning his approaches on the side norea, would, in all probability, have been 
of St. Philip’s Town, close by the outworks, obliged to surrender prisoners of war to his 
where he might have been screened from the Britannic majesty. The case was now much 
fire of the garrison, his battgries were erected altered in their favour: their squadron cruised 
at Cape Mola, on the other side of the bar- about the island without molestation; and 
bour, where they were more exposed, their they daily received, by means of their trans¬ 
fire much less effectual, and indeed at too ports, reinforcements of men and ammunition, 
great a distance to be of any service. The fire as well as constant supplies of provisions, 
of St. Philip’s was so severe, and the cannon The English garrison, however modified at 
so well served on this quarter, that in a lirtle finding themselves thus abandoned, resolved to 
time the enemy thought proper to change acquit themselves with gallantry in the defence 
their plan of attack, and advance on the side of the place, not without some remaining hope 
of St. Philip's Town, which ought to have been that the English squadron would be reinforced, 
the first object "of their consideration, espe- and return to their relief. In the mean time, 
dally as they could find little or no earth to they sustained and retorted the enemy’s fire 
fill their gabions, and open their trendies in with undaunted resolution. They remounted 
the usual form. On the twelfth of May, about cannon, the carriages of which had bceu dis- 
nisieat night, they opened two bomb-batteries, allied: they removed them occasionally to 
near the place where the windmills had been plhces from whence it was judged they could 
destroyed; and from that period an incessant do the greatest •execution: they repaired 
fire was kept up on both sides, from moitars breaches, restored merlins, and laboured with 
and camion, the French continuing to raise surprising alacrity, even when they were sur- 
new batteries in evejy situation from whence rounded by the numerous batteries of the foe; 
they could annoy the besieged. • when their embrasures, and even the parapets. 

On the seventeenth day of the mqnth, the were demolished, ancl they stood exposed not 
garrison were transported with joy at sight of only to the cannon and mortars, hut also to 
the British squadron, commanded by admiral the musketry, which fired upon them, without 
Byng; and Mr Boyd, commissary of the stores, ceasing, from the windows of the houses in the 
ventured to embark in a small boat, with town of St. Philip. By this time they were 
six oars, which passed fiom St. Stephen's cove, invested with an army of twenty thousand men, 
a creek on the west side of the foitifieation, and plied incessantly from sixty.two battering 
through a shower of cannon and musketry cat) non, twenty-one mortars, and four howitz- 
from the enemy’s post on the other side, and ers, besides the small arms: invertheless, the 
actually reached the open sea, his design being loss of men within the fortress was very incon- 
to join the squadron; but this being a£ a siderable, the garrison being mostly secured in 
great distance, stretching away to the south, the subterranean works, which were impene* 
ward, and Mr. Boyd perceiving himself chaaed # trable to shells or shot. By the twenty-seventh 
by two of the enemy’s light vessels, he re- day of June they had made a practicable breach 
turned by the same route to the "garrison, in one of the ravelins, and damaged the other 
without having susfained the least damage, outworks to such a degree, that they deter- 
A circumstance which plainly confutes the mined this night to give a general assault 
notion of Mr. Byng, that it was impracticable Accordingly, between the hours of ten and 
to open a communication with the garrison of eleven, they advanced to the attack from all 
St. Philip’s. Next day the hopes of the be- quarters oil the land-side. At the same time a 
sieged, which had prognosticated a naval vie- strong detachment, in armed boats, attempted 
tory to the British squadron, a speedy relief to to force the harbour, and penetrate into the 
themselves, and no less than"captivity to the creek, called St. Stephen’s Cove, to storm Fort 
assailauts, were considerably damped by the Charles, and second the attack upon Fort 
appearance of the French fleet, which quietly Marlb irough, on the farther side of the creek, 
eturned to their station off the haibour of the most detached of all the outworks. The 
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enemy advanced with great intrepidity, and 
their commander, the duke dc Richelieu, is 
said to have led them up the works in person. 
Such an assault could not but be attended with 
great slaughter: they were mowed* down, as 
they approached, with grape shot and mus¬ 
ketry; and several mines were sprung with 
great effect, so that the glacis was almost 
covered with the dying and the dead. Never¬ 
theless, they persevered wiili uncommon reso¬ 
lution; and, though repulsed on every other 
sale, at length made a lodgement in the queen’s 
redoubt, winch had boon greatly damaged by 
their cannon. Whether their success in this 
quarter was owing to the weakness of the place, 
or to the timidity ♦ of the defender, certain it 
is, the enemy were in possession before it was 
known to the officers of the garrison; for lieu¬ 
tenant colonel Jeffries, tiie second in command, 
who had acquitted himself since the beginning 
of the siege with equal courage, skill, and ac¬ 
tivity, h\ his visitation of this* post, was sud¬ 
denly surrounded and taken by a file of French 
grenadiers, at a time when he never dreamed 
they had made a lodgement. Major Cunning¬ 
ham, who accompanied him, met with a se¬ 
verer fate, though he escaped captivity: he 
was run through the arm with a bayonet, and 
the piece being discharged at the same time, 
shattered the bones of his hand in such a 
manner, that he was maimed for life. In this^ 
shocking condition he retired behind a traverse, 
and was carried home to hfc quarters. Thus 
the governor was deprived of his two principal 
assistants, one being taken, and the other 
disabled. 

The enemy having made themselves masters 
of Anstruther’s and the queen's redoubts, from 
which perhaps they might have been dislodged, 
had a vigorous effort been made for that pur¬ 
pose, before they had leisure to secure them¬ 
selves, the duke de Richelieu ordered a parley 
to be beat, in order to obtain permission to 
bury the dead, and remove the wounded. This 
Request was granted with more humanity thkn 
discretion, inasmuch as the euemy took this 
opportunity to throw a reinforcement of men 
privately into the places where the lodgements 
had been made, and these penetrated into the 
gallery of the mines, which commtfhicateiW 
with all the other outworks. During this 
short cessation, general Blakcney summoned a 
council of war to deliberate upon the state of 
the fort and garrison; and the majority de¬ 
clared for a capitulation. The works were in 
many places ruined; the body of the castle was 
shattered; many guns were dismounted, the 
embrasures and parapets demolished, the pal- 
lisadoes broke in pieces, the garrison exhausted 
with hard duty and incessant watching, and 
the enemy in possession of the subterranean 
communications. Besides, the governor had 
received information from prisoners, that the 


duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a report 
that the marshal duke de Belleisle would be 
sent to supersede him in the command, and 
for that reason would hazard another desperate 
assault, which it was the opinion of the ma¬ 
jority the garrison could not sustain. These 
considerations, added to the despair of being 
relieved, induced him to demand a capitula¬ 
tion. But this measure was not taken with 
the unanimous consent of the counsel. Some 
officers observed, that the garrison- was very 
little diminished, and still in good spirits: 
that no breach was made in the body of the 
castle, nor a single cannon erected to batter 
in breach: that the loss of an outwork was 
never deemed a sufficient reason for surren¬ 
dering such a f<#tress; that the counterscarp 
was not yet taken, nor, on account of the 
rocky soil, could be taken, except by assault, 
which would cost the enemy a greater number 
than they had lost in their late attempt: that 
they could not attack the ditch, or batter in 
breach, before the counterscarp should be 
taken, and even then they must have recourse 
to gallerirs before they could pass the foss£, 
which was furnished with mines and counter¬ 
mines: finally, they suggested, that in all 
probability the British squadron would be re¬ 
inforced, and sail back to their relief; or, if 
it should not return, it was the duty of the 
governor to defend the place to extremity, 
without having any regard to the consequences. 
These remarks being overruled, the chamade 
was beat, a conference ensued, and very ho¬ 
nourable conditions were granted to the gar 
rison, in consideration of the gallant defence 
they Ifad made. This it must be owned was 
vigorousnvhile it lasted, as the French general 
was said to have hist five thousand men in the 
sieg< ; whereas the loss of the garrison, which 
at first fell short of three thousand men, did 
not exceed one hundred. The capitulation 
imported, that the garrison should march out 
with all the honours of war, and be conveyed 
by sea to Gibraltar. The French were put in 
possession of one gate, as well as Fort Charles 
and Marlborough redoubt; hut the English 
troops Remained in the other works, till the 
seventh day of July, when they embarked. 
Iu # the mean time reciprocal civilities passed 
between [he commanders and officers of both 
nations. t 

•SIR E. HAWKE SAILS TO MINORCA 

The articles of capitulation were no sooner 
executed, than monsieur de la Galissonniere 
sailed back to Toulon, with all the prizes which 
bad lain at anchor in the harbour of Mahon, 
since the fort of St. Philip was first invested. 
In all probability, the safety of himself and hie 
whole squadron was owing to this expeditious 
retreat; for m a few Jays after the surrender 
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of the fort, Bir Edwartl Hawke’s fleet, aug¬ 
mented by five ships of the line, which had 
been sent from England, when the first tidings 
arrived tff Minorca's being invaded, now made 
its appearance off the island; but by this time 
Galissonnierc was retired, and the English ad¬ 
miral had the mortification to see the French 
colours flying upon St. Philip's castle. What, 
perhaps, chagrined this gallant officer still 
more,he was norprovided with frigates, sloops, 
and small craft to cruise round the island, and 
intercept the supplies which were daily sent 
to the enemy. Had he reached Minorca 
sooner, he might have discomfited the French 
squadron; but he could not have raised the 
siege of St. Philip's, because the duke de Riche¬ 
lieu had received his reinforcements, and such 
a train of artillery as no fortification could 
long withstand. Indeed, if the garrison had 
been considerably reinforced, and the commu¬ 
nication with it opened by sea, the defence 
would have been protracted, and so many vi¬ 
gorous sallies might have been made, that the 
assailants would have bad cause to repent of 
their enterprise. 

When the news of this conquest was brought 
to Versailles, by \he count of Egmont, whom 
the duke de Richelieu had despatched for that 
purpose, the people of France were transported 
with the most extravagant joy. Nothing was 
seen hut triumphs and processions; nothing 
heard but anthems, congratulations, and hy¬ 
perbolical encomiums upon the conqueror of 
Minorca, who was celebrated in a thousand 
poems and studied orations; while the con¬ 
duct of the English was vilified and ridiculed 
in ballads, farces, and pasquinades. Nothing 
more argues the degeneracy of a warlike na¬ 
tion than the pride of such mean triumph, for 
an advantage, which, in more vigorous times, 
would scarce have been distinguished by the 
ceremony of a Tc Deum Laudamus , Nor is 
this childish exultation, that disgraces the 
laurels of victory, confined to the kingdom of 
France. Truth obliges us to own, that even 
the subjects of Great Britain are apt to be ele¬ 
vated by success into an illiberal insolence of 
self-applause, and contemptuous coirtpari^n. 
This must be condemned as a proof of un¬ 
manly arrogance, and absurd self-conceit, •by 
all those who coolly reflect, that the cveijts of 
war generally, if not always, dependf upon the 
genius or misconduct of one individual. The 
loss of Minorca was severely felt in Englan^, 
as a national disgrace; but, instead of pro¬ 
ducing dejection and despondence, it excited 
an universal clamour of rage and resentment, 
not only against Mr. Byng, who had retreated 
from the French squadron; but also iu re¬ 
proach of the administration, which was taxed 
with having neglected the security of Minorca. 
Nay, some politicians were inflamed into a 
suspicion, that this important place had been 


negatively betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy, that in case the arms of Great Britain 
should prosper iu other parts of the world, 
the French king might have some sort of 
equivalent to restore for the conquests which 
should be abandoned at the peace. This no¬ 
tion, however, seom9 to have been conceived 
from prejudice and party, which now began 
to appear with the most acrimonious aspect, 
not only throughout the united kingdoms iu 
general, but even in the sovereign'* councils. 

GALLANTRY of FORTUNATUSWRIGHT. 

Sir Edward Hawke, being disappointed in 
his hope of encountering La Galissonnierc, and 
relieving the English garrison of St. Philip’s, 
at least asserted the empire of Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean, by annoying the com¬ 
merce of the enemy, and blocking up the 
squadron in the harbour of Toulon. Under¬ 
standing that the Austrian government at 
Leghorn had detained an English privateer, 
and imprisoned the captain on pretence that 
he had violated the neutrality of the port, 
he detached two ships of war, to insist, in a 
peremptory manner, on the release of the ship, 
effects, crew, aud captain; and they thought 
proper to comply with this demand, even 
without waiting for orders from the court of 
Vienna. The person in whose behalf the ad 
miral thus interposed, was one Fortunatus 
Wright, a native «f Liverpool; who, though 
a stranger to a sea life, had, in the last war, 
equipped a privateer, and distinguished himself 
in such a manner, by his uncommon vigilance 
and valour, that, if he had been indulged with 
a command suitable to his genius, lie would 
have deserved as honourable a place in the 
annals of the navy, as that which the French 
have bestowed upon their boasted Guai Trouin, 
l>u Bart, and Thurot. An uncommon exertion 
of spirit was the occasion of his being detained 
at this juncture. While he lay at anchor in 
th* harbour of Leghorn, commander of the 
St. George privateer of Liverpqpl, a small ship 
of twelve guns and eighty men, a large French 
xebeque, mounted with sixteen cannon, and 
nearly three times the number of his comple¬ 
ment, chose her station in >iew of the harbour, 
in order to interrupt the British commerce. 
The gallant Wright could not endure this in¬ 
sult: notwithstanding the enemy's superi¬ 
ority in metal ^md number of men, lie vi eighed 
anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged him within 
sight of the slioge, and after a very obstinate 
dispute, ill which the captain, lieutenant, and 
above threescore of the men belonging to the 
xebeque were killed on the spot, he ohliged 
them to sheer off, and returned to the harbour 
in triumph. This brave corsair would, no 
doubt, have signalized himself by many other 
exploits, had he not, in the sequel, been over 
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taken in the midst of his career by a dreadful 
storm, in which the 6hip foundering, he and 
all his crew perished. 

€EN. BLAKENEY CREATED A BARON. 

Sir Edward Hawke, having scoured the 
Mediterranean, and insulted the enemy’s ports, 
returned with the homeward-bound trade to 
Gibraltar; from whence, about the latter end 
of the year, lie set sail for England wiih part 
of nis souadron, leaving the rest in that bay, 
for the protection of our commerce, which, in 
those pai ts, soon began to suffer extremely from 
French privateers, that now swarmed in the 
Mediterranean. General Blakcney had arrived, 
with the garrison of Minorca, at Portsmouth, 
in the mouth of November, and been received 
with expressions of tumultuous joy: every place 
through which he passed celebrated his return 
with bonfires, illuminations, bell-ringing, and 
acclamations: every mouth was opened in his 
praise, extolling him for the gallant defence 
he had made in the castle of St. Philip. In a 
worth the people’s veneration for Blakeney 
increased in proportion to their abhorrence of 
Byng: the first was lifted into an idol of ad¬ 
miration, while the other sunk into an object 
of reproach; and they were viewed at differ¬ 
ent ends of a false perspective, through the me¬ 
dium of prejudice and passion; of a perspec¬ 
tive artfully contrived, and applied by certain 
ministers for the purposes of self-interest and 
deceit. The sovereigu is said to have been 

influenced by the prepossession of the s-1. 

Mr. Blakeney met with a gracious reception 
from his majesty, who raised him to the rank of 
an Irish baron, in consideration of his faithful 
services, while some malcontents murmured at 
this mark of favour, as an unreasonable sacri¬ 
fice to popular misapprehension 

MEASURES TAKEN FOR THE DEFENCE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

«• 

In the beginving of the year, the measures 
taken by the government in Englaud seem to 
have been chiefly dictated by the dread of an 
invasion, from which the ministers, did not 
think themselves secured by the guard-ships 
and cruisers on different parts of the coast, or 
the standing army of the kingdom, 'though re¬ 
inforced by the two bodies of German auxilia¬ 
ries. A considerable number of uew troops was 
levied ; the success in recruiting was not only 
promoted by the land-holders throughout the 
kingdom, who thought their estates were at 
stake, and for that reason encouraged their 
dependents to engage in the service; but also 
in a great measure owing to a dearth of corn, 
which reduced the lower class of labourers to 
such distress, that some insurrections were 
raised, and many enlisted with a view to obtain 


a livelihood, which otherwise they could not 
earn. New ships of war were built, and daily put 
in commission; but it was found impracticable 
to man them, without having recourse to the 
odious and illegal practice of impressing sai¬ 
lors, which must always be a reproach to every 
free people. Notwithstanding large bounties, 
granted by the government to volunteers, it 
was found necessary to lay embargo upon 
all shipping, and impress all the seamen that 
could be found, without any regard to former 
protections; so that all the merchant ships 
were stripped of their hands, and foreign com¬ 
merce for some time wholly suspended. Nay, 
the expedient of compelling men into the ser¬ 
vice was carried to am unusual degree or op¬ 
pression ; for rewards were publicly offered to 
those who should discover where any seamen 
lay concealed; so that those unhappy people 
were in some respects treated like felons, 
dragged from their families and connexions to 
confinement, mutilation, and death, and totally 
cut off from the enjoyment of that liberty, 
which, perhaps, at the expense of their lives, 
their own arms had helped to preserve, in 
favour of their ungrateful country. 1 

About eighty ships of the line and three¬ 
score frigates were already equipped, and 
consideiahle bodies of land-forces assembled, 
when, on the third day of February, a procla¬ 
mation was issued, requiring all officers, civil 
and military, upon the first appearance of any 
hostile attempt to land upon the coasts of the 
kingdom, immediately to cause all horses, 
oxen, or cattle, which might be fit for draught 
or burden, and not aetjally employed in the 
kingVservice, or in the defence of the country, 
and also (so far as might be practicable) all 
other cattle and provisions, to be driven and 
removed twenty miles at least from the place 
where such hostile attempt should be made, 
and to secure the same, so as that they might 
not fall into the hands or power of those who 
should make 6uch attempt: regard being had, 
however, that the respective owners should 
suffer as little damage as might be consistent 
with the public safety. 

*F 

r 

EARL OF LOUDOUN APPOINTED COM¬ 
MANDER IN CHIEF IN AMERICA. 

As the ministry were determined to make 
their chief efforts against the enemy in North 
America, where the first hostilities had been 
committed, and where the strongest impression 
could be made, a detachment of two regiments 
was sent thither under the conduct of general 
Abercrombie, appointed as successor to general 
Shirley, whom they recalled, as a person no 
ways qualified to conduct military operations; 
nor, indeed, could any success in war be ex¬ 
pected from a man who had not been trained 
to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil capacity 
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But the command in chief of all the forces 
in America was conferred upon the earl of 
Loudoun, a nobleman of an amiable character, 
who had •already distinguished himself in the 
service of his country. Over ami above this 
command, he was now appointed governor of 
Virginia, and colonel of a royal American 
regiment, consisting of four battalions, to be 
raised in that country, and disciplined by offi¬ 
cers of experieute, invited from foreign ser¬ 
vice. Mr. Abercrombie set sail for America in 
March; but the earl of Loudoun, who directed 

n chief the plan of operations, and was vested 
with power and authority little inferior to those 
of a viceroy, did not embark till the latter end 
of May. 

HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S DECLAR¬ 
ATION OF WAR. 

All these previous measures being taken, 
his majesty, in the course of the same month, 
thought proper to publish a declaration of 
war [See note ZZ, at the end of this Vol .] 
against the French king, importing, that, since 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the usurpations 
and encroachments made upon the British ter¬ 
ritories, in America, had been notorious: that 
his Britannic majesty had, in divers serious re¬ 
presentations to the court of Versailles, com¬ 
plained of these repeated acts of violence, and 
demanded satisfaction; but notwithstanding 
the repeated assurances given by the French 
king, that every thing should bo settled 
agreeably to the treaties subsisting between 
the two crowns, ant^ particularly that the 
evacuation of the four neutral islands iw the* 
West Indies should be effected, the execution 
of these assurances, and of the treaties on 
which they were founded, had been evaded 
under the most frivolous pretences: that the 
uii.justifiable practices of the French governors, 
and officers acting under their authority, were 
still continued, until they broke out m open 
acts of hostility in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-four; when, in time of pro¬ 
found peace, without any declaration of war, 
without any previous notice given, or •appli¬ 
cation made, a body of Flench troops, com¬ 
manded by an officer hearing the French king’s 
commission, attacked in an hostile manner, 
and took possession of an English fort on the 
river Ohio, in Nortll America: that great 
naval armaments were prepared in the port^ 
of France, and a considerable body of French 
tioops embarked for that country: that al¬ 
though the French ambassador was sent back 
to England with specious professions of a 
desire to accommodate these ^differences, it 
appeared their real design was only to amuse 
and gain time for the passage of these supplies 
and reinforcements, which they hoped would 
secure the superiority of the French forces in 


America, and enable them to carry their am¬ 
bitious and oppressive projects into execution • 
that in consequence of the just and necessary 
measures taken by the king of Great Britain 
for prcvcifting the success of such a dangerous 
design, the French ambassador was immedi¬ 
ately recalled from England, the fortifications 
of Dunkirk were enlarged, great bodies of 
troops marched down to the sea-coasts of 
Frauce, and the British dominions threatened 
with an invasion : that though the king of 
England, in order to frustrate these intentions, 
had given orders for seizing at sea^ttie ships 
of the French king and his subjects, yet be 
had hitherto contented himself with detaining 
those ships which had been taken, and pre¬ 
serving their cargoes entire, without proceeding 
to confiscation; but it being at last evident 
from the hostile invasion of Minorca, that the 
court of Versailles was determined to reject 
all proposals of accommodation, and carry on 
the war with the utmost violence, h!s Bri¬ 
tannic majesty could no longer, consistently 
with the honour of his crown, and the welfare 
of his subjects, remain within those bounds, 
which from a desire of peace he had hitherto 
observed. A denunciation of war followed in 
the usual form, and was concluded with an 
assurance, that all the French subjects residing 
in Great Britain and Ireland, who should de¬ 
mean themselves dutifully to the government, 
mi£ht depend upon its protection, and be safe 
in their persons and» effects. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE FRENCH KING’S 
# DECLARATION. 

In the beginning of June tlie French king 
declared war in his turn agaiust his Britannic 
majesty, and his declaration was couched in 
terms of uncommon asperity. He artfully 
threw a shade over the beginning of hostilities 
in North America, referring to a memorial 
which had been delivered to the several courts 
of ifiuropc, containing a summary of those 
facts which related to the present war, and 
the negotiations by which it had been preceded. 
He insisted on the attack made by the king 
of England, in the year one thousand seven 
bjindred and fifty-four, on the French posses¬ 
sions in North America; and afterwards by 
the English siavy on the navigation and com¬ 
merce of the French subjects, in contempt of 
the law of nations, and direct violation of trea¬ 
ties. He complained that the French soldiers 
and sailors underwent the harshest treatment 
in the British isles, exceeding those bounds 
which are prescribed to the most rigorous 
rights of war, by the law of nature, and com¬ 
mon humanity. He affirmed, that while the 
English ministry, under the appearance of 
sincerity, imposed upon the French ambassador 
with false protestations! others diametrically 
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opposite to these deceitful assurances of a 
speedy accommodation were actually carrying 
into execution in North America: that while 
the court of London employed every caballing 
art, and squandered away the subsidies of Eng¬ 
land, to instigate other powers against France, 
his most Christian majesty did not even ask of 
these powers the succours which guarantees 
and defensive treaties authorized him to de¬ 
mand ; but recommended to them such mea¬ 
sures only as tended to their own peace and 
security : jthat while the English navy, by the 
most oitimis violences, and sometimes by the 
vilest artifices made captures of French vessels, 
navigating in full security under the safeguard 
of public faith, his most Christian majesty re¬ 
leased an English frigate taken by a French 
squadron; and British vessels traded to the 
ports of France without molestation. That 
the striking contrast formed by these different 
methods of proceeding would convince all 
Europe, that one court was guided by motives 
of jea)>usy, ambition, and avarice, and that 
the conduct of the other was founded on prin¬ 
ciples of honour, justice, and moderation: that 
the vague imputations contained in the king 
of England’s declaration, had in reality no 
foundation; and the very manner in which 
they were set forth would prove their futility 
and falsehood: that the mention made of the 
works at Dunkirk, and tlie troops assembled 
on the coasts of the orean, implied the most 
gross attempt to deceive mankind into a belief 
that these were the points which determined 
the king of England to issue orders for seiz¬ 
ing the French vessels; whereas tlic works at 
Dunkirk were not begun till after two French 
ships of war had been taken by an English 
squad ion; and depredations had been com¬ 
mitted six months upon the subjects of France 
before the first battalions began their march 
for the sea-side. In a word, the most Christian 
king, laying aside that politeness and decorum 
on which his people value themselves above all 
the nations upon the face of the earth, v»ry 
roundly taxes,(us brother monarch’s adminis¬ 
tration with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, and 
deceit A charge conveyed in such reproachful 
terms, against one of the most respectable 
crowned heads in Europe, will appcai^he inorf 
extraordinary and injurious, if we consider that 
the Accusers were well acquainted with the fal¬ 
sity of their own imputations, and at the same 
time conscious of having practised those very 
arts which they affected so much to decry. For 
after all, it must be allowed, that nothing 
could be justly urged against the English go¬ 
vernment, with respect to France, except the 
omission of a mere form, which other nations 
might interpret iuto an irregularity, but could 
not construe into perfidious dealing, as the 
Freuch had previously violated the peace by 
their insolence and encroachments. 


ADDRESS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of 
other nations, certain it is, the subjects of 
Great Britain heartily approved of the hostili¬ 
ties committed and intended against a people, 
whom they have always considered as tlieir na¬ 
tural enemies, and the incendiaries of Europe. 
They cheerfully contributed to the expense of 
armaments,^ and seemed to approve of their 
destination, in hopes of being able to wipe off 
the disgraces they had sustained in the defeat 
of Braddock, and the loss of Minorca. The 
last event made a deep impression upon the 
minds of the community. An address was pre¬ 
sented to the king by the lord-mayor, alder¬ 
men, and common-couuci. of London, con¬ 
taining strong hints to the disadvantage of the 
ministry. They expressed their apprehen¬ 
sion, that the loss of the important fortress of 
St. Philip and island of Minorca, possessions of 
the utmost consequence to the commerce and 
naval strength of Great Britain, without any 
attempt by timely ami effectual succours to 
prevent or defeat an atlack, after such an 
early notice of the enemy’s intentions, and 
when his majesty’s navy was'so evidently supe¬ 
rior to theirs, would be an indelible reproach 
on the honour of the British nation. They 
expatiated upon the imminent danger to which 
the British possessions in America were ex¬ 
posed, by the mismanagement and delays which 
had attended the defence of those invaluable 
colonies, llic object of the present war, the 
principal source of the wealth and strength of 
these kingdoms. They Jameftted the want of 
a constitutional and well-regulated militia, the 
most natural and certain defence against all in¬ 
vaders whatsoever. They signified their hope, 
that the authors of the late losses and disap¬ 
pointments would be detected, and brought 
to condign punishment: that his majesty's 
known intentions of protecting and defending 
his subjects in their rights and possessions 
might be faithfully and vigorously carried into 
execution; and the large supplies, so neces¬ 
sarily demanded, and so cheerfully granted, 
n;ight 'be religiously applied to the defence of 
these kingdoms, their colonies, and their com¬ 
merce, as well as to the annoyance of their 
inveterate and perfidious enemies, the only 
sure means of obtaining a lasting and honour¬ 
able peace. In answer to this address the king 
assured them, that he would not fail to do 
justice upon any, persons who should have 
been wanting in their duty to him and their 
country; to enforce obedience and discipline 
in his fleets and armies; and to support the 
| authority and respect due to his government. 
Remonstrances of the same kind were pre¬ 
sented by different counties and corporations; 
and the populace clamoured aloud for enquiry 
and justice. 
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TRIAL OF GENERAL FOWKE. 

The first victim offered to the enraged mul¬ 
titude was the unfortunate general Fowke, who 
had been deputy-governor of Gibraltar, and 
behaved with remarkable conduct and integ¬ 
rity in the exercise of that important office, 
till that period, when he fell under the displea¬ 
sure of the government. He was now brought 
to trial before a board of gerfferal officers, and 
accused of having disobeyed the orders he had 
received from the secretary at war in three 
successive letters [See note (A), at the end 
of this Votii touching the relief of Minorca. 
Mr. Fowke alleged in his own defence that 
the orders were confused and contradictory, 
and implied a discretionary power: that the 
whole number of his garrison did not exceed 
two thousand six hundred men, after he had 
spared two hundred and seventy-five to the 
ships commanded by Mr. Edgecumbe; that the 
ordinary duty of the garrison requiring eight 
hundred men, the whole number was not suffi¬ 
cient for three reliefs: that, if he had detached 
a battalion on board the fleet, he should not 
have had above two reliefs, at a time when 
he believed the •place was in danger of being 
attacked, for good reasons, which lie did not 
think himself at liberty to mention; that his 
orders being doubtful, he held a council of 
war, which was of opinion, that as undoubted 
intelligence was received of the French army’s 
being landed at Minorca, to the number of 
between thirteen and sixteen thousand men, 
and that a French squadron of sixteen ships was 
stationed off the harbour, the sending a detach¬ 
ment equal to a battalion from Gibraltar would 
be an iucflectual supply for the relief of the 
place, and a weakening of the garrison from 
which they must be sent. lie observed, that 
supposing the orders to have been positive, and 
seven hundred men detatebed to Minorca, the 
number remaining at Gibraltar would not have 
exceeded one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
six : a deduction of seven hundred more, ac¬ 
cording to the order of May the twelfth, would 
have left a remainder of eight hundred and 
fifty-six: that the men daily on duty iu^tlie gar¬ 
rison, including artificers and labourers inlthe 
king’s works, amounted to eight hundred &nd 
thirty-nine; so that if he had complied with the 
orders as they arrived, he would uoPliavt had 
more than seventeen men over and above the 
number necessary for the daily work of the gar¬ 
rison ; thus the important fortress of Gibraltar 
must, at this critical conjuncture, have been 
left almost naked and defenceless to the at¬ 
tempts of the enemy; and had those detach¬ 
ments been actually sent abroad, it afterwards 
appeared that they could notiiavc been landed 
on the island of Minorca. The order trans¬ 
mitted to general Fowke to detain all empty 
vessels! for a further transportation of troops. 


seems to have been superfluous; for It can 
hardly be supposed he could have occasion for 
them, unless to embark the whole garrison, 
and abandon the place. It seems likewise to 
have be^n unnecessary to exhort the general 
to keep his garrison as alert as possible, dur¬ 
ing that critical time; inasmuch as it would 
have been impossible for the men to have en¬ 
joyed the least repose or intermission of duty, 
had the orders been punctually ami literally 
obeyed. What other assistance it might have 
been in the governors power to give for the 
relief of Minorca, or in what ma.nn:i he could 
avoid fatiguing his garrison, while there was 
an impossibility of relieving the guards, it is 
not easy to comprehend. Be that as it may, 
wheu the trial was finished, and the question 
put to acquit or suspend for one year, the 
court was equally divided; and in such cases 
the casting vote being vested in the president, 
lie threw it into the scale against the prisoner, 
whom his majesty thought fit to dismiss from 
his service. i( 

AFFAIRS OF AMERICA. 

The expectation of the public was now eager¬ 
ly turned towards America, the chief, if not 
the sole scene of our military operations. On 
the twenty-fifth day of June, Mr. Abercrombie 
arrived at Albany, the frontier of New York, 
sWnl assumed the command of the forces there 
assembled, consisting of two regiments which 
had served under Braddock, two battalions 
raised in America, two regiments now trans¬ 
ported from England, four independent com¬ 
panies which had been many years main¬ 
tained in New York, the New Jersey regiment, 
four companies levied in North Carolina, and 
a body of provincial forces raised by the 
government of New England. Those to the 
southward, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, had not yet determined on any 
regular plan of operation, and were more¬ 
over hard pressed iu defending their western 
frontier from the French and Indians, who, 
in skulking parties, made sudden irruptions 
upon their unguarded settlements, burning, 
plundering, and massacring with the most 
savage humanity. As for South Carolina, the 
proportion of negro slaves to the number 
white inhabitants was so great in that colony, 
that the government could not, with any 
regard to the safety of the province, sj>are any 
reinforcement J for the general enterprise. The 
plan of this undertaking had been settled in 
the preceding year in a council of war, held at 
New York. There it was resolved to attack 
the fort of Niagara, situated between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, in order to cut off the com* 
munication between Canada and Louisiana, 
and prevent the French from supporting their 
new fortresses on the Ohio: to reduce Ticun- 
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ilerago and Crown Point, so that the frontier 
of New York might be delivered from the dan- 
ger of an invasion, and Great Britain become 
master of the lake Champlain, over which the 
forces might be transported in ap,y future 
attempt: to besiege fort Du Quesne upon the 
Ohio; and to detach a body of troops by the 
river Kennebec, to alarm the capital of Ca¬ 
nada. This plan was too extensive for the 
number of troops which had been prepared: 
the season was too far advanced before the 
regiments arrived from England, the different 
colonies divided in their opinions, and 

Mr. Abercrombie postponed the execution of 
any importaut scheme till the arrival of lord 
Loudoun, who was daily expected. The rea¬ 
sons that delayed the reinforcement, and de¬ 
tained his lordship so long, we do uot pretend 
to explain; though we may be allowed to 
observe, that many fair opportunities have 
been lost, by the neglect and procrastination 
of an English ministry. Certain it is, the 
unaccountable delay of this armament ren¬ 
dered it useless for a whole year, afforded time 
and leisure to the enemy to take their pre¬ 
cautions against any subsequent attack, and, 
in the mean time, to proceed unmolested in 
distressing the British settlements. Even 
before this period, they had attacked and re¬ 
duced a small post in the country of the Five' 
Nations, occupied by twenty-five Englishmen, 
who were cruelly butchered to a man, in tlu 
midst of those Indians whom Great Britain 
had long numbered among Pier allies. 

Soon after this expedition, having received 
intelligence that a considerable convoy of pro¬ 
visions and stores, for the garrison of Oswego, 
would in a very little time set out from Sche-, 
nectadv, and be conveyed in bateaux up the 
river Onondaga, they formed an ambuscade 
among the woods and thickets on the north 
side of that river; but understanding the con¬ 
voy had passed before they reached the place, 
they resolved to wait the return of the detach¬ 
ment. Their design, however, was frustrated 
by the vigilance and valour of colonel Brail - 
street, who expected such an attempt, and had 
taken his measures accordingly. On the third 
*day of July, while he stemmed the stream of 
the river, with his bateaux formed into three 
divisions, they were saluted with the Indian' 
tvar-hoop, and a general discharge of musketry 
from the north shore. Bradstrect ini mediately 
ordered his uien to land on the opposite bank, 
and with a few of the foremost tbok possession 
of a small island, where he was forthwith 
attacked by a party of the £nemy,^wbo had 
forded the river for that purpose; but these 
were soon repulsed. Another body having 
passed a mile higher, he advanced to them at 
the head of two hundred men, and fell upon 
them, sword in hand, with such vigour, that 
many were killed on the spot, and the rest 


driven into the river with such precipitation, 
that a considerable number of them were 
drowned. Having received information that 
a third body of them had passed at a ford 
still higher, he marched thither without hesi¬ 
tation, and pursued them to the other side, 
where they were entirely routed and dispersed. 
In this action, which lasted near three hours, 
about seventy of the bateau-men were killed or 
wounded, but thfc enemy lost double the num¬ 
ber killed, avid above seventy taken prisoners. 
Iu all probability the whole detachment of the 
French, amounting to seven hundred men, 
would have been cut off, had not a heavy rain 
| interposed, and disabled colonel Bradstreet 
from following his blow; for that same night 
he was joined by captain Patten with his gre- 
I nadiers, iti his march from Oneida to Oswego, 

I and next morning reinforced with two hundred 
men, detached to his assistance from the gar- 
rision of Oswego; but by this time the rivulets 
were so swelled by the rain, that it was found 
impracticable to pursue the enemy through 
the woods and thickets. Patten and his gre¬ 
nadiers accompanied the detachment to Os¬ 
wego, while Bradstreet pursued bis voyage to 
Schenectady, from whence Jie repaired to 
Albany, and communicated to general Aber¬ 
crombie the intelligence he had received from 
the prisoners, that a large body of the enemy 
were encamped on the eastern side of the lake 
Ontario, provided with artillery, and all other 
implements to besiege the fort of Oswego. 

EARL OF LOUDOUN ARRIVES AT 
NEW YORK. 

IN consequence of this information, major- 
general Webb was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to inarch with one regiment to the 
relief of that garrison'; but, before they could 
be provided with necessaries, the earl of Lou¬ 
doun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, 
on the twenty-ninth day of July. The army 
at this time is said to have consisted of regular 
troops to the number of two thousand six 
hundred, about seven thousand provincials, 
supposecj to be in readiness to march from 
Fort William-Henry, under the command of 
general Winslow, over and above a considerable 
number of bateau-men at Albany and Sche* 
nectarJy. < The garrison at Oswego amounted 
to fourteen hundred solJiers, besides three 
hundred workmen and sailors, either in the 
fott, or posted in small parties between the 
fort and place called Burnet*6 Field, to secure 
a safe passage through the country of the Six 
Nations, upon whose friendship there was no 
longer any reliance. By the best accounts 
received of the eaginy's force, they had about 
three thousand men at Crown Point and Ti- 
ronderoga upon tbe lake Champlain; but 
their chief strength was collected upon the 
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banka of the lake Ontario, where their purpose dred regulars, seventeen hundred Canadians, 
undoubtedly was to reduce the English fort and a considerable number of Indian auxilisu 
at Oswego. The immediate object, therefore* ries, under the command of the marquis de 
of lord Loudoun's attention was the relief of Montcalgi* a vigilant and enterprising officer, 
this place; but his design was strenuously to whom the conduct of the siege was intrusted 
opposed by the proviuee of New York, and by the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor and 
other northern governments, who were much lieutenant-general of New France. The first 
more intent upon the reduction of Crown Point, step takeu by Montcalm was to block up Os- 
and the security of their owif frontiers, which wego by water with two large armed vessels, 
they apprehended was connected with this con* and post a strong body of Canadians on the 
quest. They insisted upon Winslow's being road between Albany and the torts, to cut off 
joined by some regiments of regular troops all communication of succour and intelligence, 
before he should march against this fortress; lit the mean titjtyg, he embarked his artillery 
and stipulated that a body of reserve should be and stores upon the lake, and landed them in 
detained at Albany, for the defeuce of that the bay of Nixouri, the place of general ren- 
fioutirr, in case Winslow should fail in his dezvous. At another creek, within half a league 
enterprise, and be defeated. At length they of Oswego, he erected a battery for the pro- 
agreed, that the regiment which Mr. Abercroni- tection of his vessels, and on the twelfth day 
bie had destined for that purpose should be of August, at midnight, after his dispositions 
detached for «lie relief of Oswego; and on the had been made, he opened the trenches before 
twelfth day of August major-general Webb Fort Ontario. The garrison haviug fi**d away 
began his march with it from Albany; hut on all their shells and ammunition, spiket} up the 
his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the cannon, and deserting the fort, retired next 
Mohawk’s river and Wood's creek, he re- day across the river into Oswego, which was 
oeived the disagreeable news that Oswego was even more exposed than the other, especially 
taken, and the garrison made prisoners of war. when the enemy had taken possession of On- 
Mr. Webb, apprehending himself in danger of tario, from whence they immediately began 
being attacked by the besieging army, began to (ire without intermission. Colonel Mercer 
immediately to render the creek impassable, being, on the thirteenth, killed by a cannon 
even to canoes, by felling trees, and throwing 'ball, the fort destitute of all cover, the officers 
them into the stream; while the enemy, ; g- divided in opiuion, and the garrison in confu- 
norant of his numbers, and apprehensive of a sion, they next day demanded a capitulation, 
like visitation from him, took the very same and surrendered prisoners of war, on condition 
method of preventing his approach: in*eonse- that they should be exempted from plunder, 
quenceof this apprehension, he was permitted conducted to Montreal, and treated with hu- 
to retire unmolested* # inanity. These conditions, however, the mar¬ 

quis did not punctually observe. The British 
OSWEGO REDUCED BY THE I?NEMY. officers and soldiers were insulted by the sa- 

vage Indians, who robbed them of their clothes 
The loss of the two small forts, called On- and baggage, massacred several men as they 
tario and Oswego, was a considerable national stood defenceless on the parade, assassinated 
misfortune. They were erected on # the south lieutenant De la Court as he lay wounded in 
side of the great lake Ontario, standing on the his tent, under the protection of a French 
opposite sides of tjie mouth of the Ouondago ofgcer, and barbarously scalped all the sick 
river, that discharges itself into the lake, and people in the hospital: finally, Montcalm, in 
constituted a post of great importance, where direct violation of the article?, as well as to 
vessels had been built, to cruise upon tfce lake, contempt of common humanity, delivered up 
which is a kind of inland sea, and interrupt above twenty men of the garrison to the In- 
the commerce as well as the motions and dians, in lieu of the same number they had 
signs of the enemy. The garrison, as we Tost during the siege; and, in all probability, 
nave already observed, consisted of»fourteeu these miserable captives were put to death by 
hundred men, chiefly militia and new-raised those barbarians with the most excruciating 
recruits, under the command of lieutenant- tortures, according to the execrable custom of 
colonel Merce.% an officer of courage and exp#- the country, 'Arose who countenance the per- 
rience; but the situation of the-forts was very petration of cruelties, at which human nature 
ill chosen; the materials mostly timber or logs shudders with horror, ought to be branded as 
of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived, infamous to all posterity. Such, however, were 
and unfinished; and, in a word, the place the trophies that, in the coarse of the Arne 
altogether untenable against*any regular ap- rican war, distinguished the operations of a 
proach. Such were the forts which the enemy people who pique themselves upon politeness, 
wisely resolved to reduce. Being under no and the virtues of humanity. The prisoners 
apprehension for Crown Point, they assembled tfken at Oswego, after having been thus barba- 
a body of troops, consisting of thirteen bun- rously treated, were conveyed ity bateaux to 

P p 
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Montreal,where they had no reason to complain 
of their reception} and before the end of the 
year, they were exchanged. The victors im¬ 
mediately demolished the two fortr (if they 
deserve that denomination) in which they 
found one hundred and twenty-one pieces of 
artillery, fourteen mortars, with a great quan¬ 
tity of ammunition, warlike stores, and pro¬ 
vision, besides two sloops, and two hundred 
bateaux, which likewise fell into their hands. 
Such an important magazine, deposited in a 
place altog, filter indefensible, and without the 
reach of immediate succour, WZ 8 a flagrant proof 
of egregrious folly, temerity, and misconduct. 

FURTHER PROCEEDINGS IN AMERICA. 

The earl of Loudoun finding the season too 
far advanced to admit of any enterprise against 
the enemy, exerted all bis endeavours in mak¬ 
ing preparations for an early campaign in the 
spring*.securing the frontiers of the English 
colouies, in forming an uniform plan of action, 
and promoting a spirit of harmony among the 
different governments, which had been long 
divided by jarring interests,' and other sources 
of dissention. Meanwhile, the forts Edward 
and William-Henry were put in a proper pos¬ 
ture of defence, and secured with numerous 
garrisons; and the forces put into winter 
quarters at Albany, where comfortable bar¬ 
racks were built for that purpose. Fort Gran- 
villa, on the confines of Pennsylvania, an in¬ 
considerable block-house, was surprised by a 
party of French and Indians, who made the 
garrison prisoners, consisting of two'And twenty 
soldiers, with a few women and children. These 
they loaded with flour and provision, and drove 
them into captivity; but the fort they reduced 
to ashes. Many shocking murders were per¬ 
petrated upon defenceless people, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, in different parts of the 
frontiers; but these outrages were in some 
measure balanced by the advantages resulting 
from a treaty of peace, which the governor of 
Pennsylvania concluded with the Delaware 
Indians, a powerful tribe that dwell upon the 
river Sasquebanna, forming, as it were, a line 
along the southern skirts of the province. At 
the same time the governor of Virginia secured 
the friendship and alliance of thq Cherokees 
and Catawbas, two powerful nations qgjoining 
to that colony, who were able to bring three 
thousand fighting men into the field. All these 
circumstances considered, Great Britain had 
reason to expect that the ensuing campaign 
would be vigorously prosecuted in America, 
especially as a fresh reinforcement of troops, 
with a great supply of warlike stores, were 
sent to that country in fourteen transports, 
under convoy of two ships of war, which sailed 
from Cork, in Ireland, about the beginning^ 
Movwnber. v 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN AMERICA. 

No action of great importance distinguished 
the naval transactions of this year on the side 
of America. In the beginning of June, cap* 
tain Spry, who commanded a small squadron, 
cruising off Louishourg, in the island of Cape 
Breton, took the Arc en Ciel, a French ship or 
fifty guns, having on board near six hundred 
men, with a large quantity of stores and pro¬ 
visions for the garrison. He likewise made 
prize of another French ship, with seventy 
soldiers, two hundred barrels of powder, two 
large brass mortars, and other stores of the 
like destination. On the twenty-seventh day 
of July commodore Holmes, being in the same 
latitude, with two large ships and a couple of 
sloops, engaged two French ships of the line 
and four frigates, and obliged them to sheer 
off, after an obstiuate dispute. A great number 
of privateers were equipped in this country, 
as well as in the West India islands belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain; and as those 
seas swarmed with French vessels, their cruises 
proved very advantageous to the adventurers. 

fi 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST INDIES, 

Scenes of higher import were this year 
acted by the British arms in the East Inf lies. 
The cessation of hostilities between the Eng¬ 
lish and French companies on the peninsula 
of Indus, though it encouraged Mr. Clive to 
visit fiis native country, was not of long dura¬ 
tion ; for in a few months both sides recom¬ 
menced their operations, no longer as auxi¬ 
liaries to the princes of the country, but as 
principals and rivals, both ih arms and com¬ 
merce. Major Laurence, who now enjoyed the 
chief command of the English force, obtained 
divers advantages over the enemy; and pro¬ 
secuted his success with such vigour, as, in all 
probability, would in a little time have termi¬ 
nated the war according to Jiis own wish, when 
the progress of bis arms was interrupted and 
suspended by an unfortunate event at Calcutta, 
the cause of which is not easily explained; for 
extraordinary pains have been taken to throw 
a veil over some transactions, from whence this 
calamity was immediately or remotely derived. 
«• <, 

CALCUTTA BESIEGED. 

# The old suba or viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orixa, dying in the month of April, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six, was succeeded by his adopted son, Sur 
Raja al Dowlat, a young man of violent pas 
sions, without 1 'principle, fortitude, or good 
faith, who began his administration with acts 
of perfidy and violence. In all probability, his 
design against the English settlements was 
spggested by his rapacious disposition, on a 
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belief that they abounded with treasure; m 
the pretences which he used for commencing 
hostilities were altogether inconsistent, false 
and frivolous. In the month of May, he caused 
the English factory at Cassimbuazar to be in* 
vested, and inviting Mr. Watts, the chief of 
the factory, to a conference, under the sanction 
of a safe conduct, detained him as prisoner; 
then, by means of fraud aftd force intermin¬ 
gled, made himself master of the factory. This 
exploit being achieved, he made no secret of 
his design to deprive the English of all their 
settlements. With ibis view he marched to 
Calcutta, at the head of a numerous army, 
and invested the place, which was then in no 
posture of defence. 

FATE OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN 
THE DUNGEON AT CALCUTTA. 

The governor, intimidated by the number 
and power of the enemy, abandoned the fort, 
and with some principal persons residing in the 
settlement, took refuge on board a ship in the 
river, carrying along with them their most 
valuable effects* and the hooks of the company. 
Thus the defence of the place devolved to 
Mr. Holweli, the secoud in command, who, 
with the assistance of a few gallant officers, 
and a very feeble garrison, maintained it with 
uncommon courage and resolution against 
Several attacks, until he was overpowered by 
numbers, and the enemy had forced their way 
into the castle. Then he was obliged to sub¬ 
mit; and the suba. or viceroy, promised on 
the word of a soldier, that no injury should be 
done to him or his garrison. Nevertheless, 
they were all driven, to the number of one 
hundred and forty-six persons of both sexes, 
into a place called the Black Hole Prison, a 
cube of about eighteen feet, walled up to the 
eastward and southward, the only quarters 
from which they could expect the least re¬ 
freshing air, and-open to the westward by two 
windows strongly barred with iron,- through 
which there was no perceptible circulation. 
The humane reader will conceive with horror 
the miserable situation to which they must 
have been reduced, when thus stewed up in a 
close sultry night under such a climate as that 
of Bengal, especially when he rdflectS that 
*many of them wertf wounded, and all of them 
fatigued with hard duty. Transported with 
rage to find themselves thus barbarously cooped 
up in a place where they must be exposed to 
suffocation, those hapless victims endeavoured 
to force open the door, that they might rush 
upon the swords of the barbarians by whom 
they were surrounded; buf all their efforts 
were ineffectual; the door was made to open 
inwards, and being once shut upon them, the 
crowd pressed upon it 60 strongly as to render 
all their endeavours abortive; then they were 


overwhelmed with distraction and despair, 
Mr. Holweli, who had placed himself at one 
of the windows, accosted a jemmautdaar, or 
sergeant of the Indian guard, and having en¬ 
deavoured to excite his compassion, by drawing 
a pathetic picture of their Bufferings, promised 
to gratify him with a thousand rupees in the 
morning, if he could find means to remove 
one half of them into a separate apartment. 
The soldier, allured by the promise of 6*uch a 
reward, assured him be would do hia endeavour 
for their relief, and retired for that purpose, 
but in a few Kx^nutes returned, and told him 
that the suba, by whose order alone such a 
step could be taken, was asleep, and no person 
durst disturb his repose. By this time a pro¬ 
fuse sweat had broke out on every individual, 
and this was attended with an insatiable thirst, 
which became the more intolerable as the 
body was drained of its moisture. In vain 
those miserable objects stripped themselves of 
their clothes, squatted down on their hams, 
and fanned the air with their hats, to produce 
a refreshing undulation. Many were unable 
to rise again from this posture, but falling 
down, were trod to death, or suffocated. The 
dreadful symptom of thirst was now accom¬ 
panied with a difficulty of respiration, and 
every individual gasped for breath. Their des¬ 
pair became outrageous: again they attempted 
to force the door, and provoked the guard 
to fire upon them by execration and abuse. 
The cry of “Water! water!” issued from 
every mouth. Even the jemmautdaar was 
moved to compassion at their distress. He 
ordered •his su’dieis to bring some skins oi 
water, which served only to enrage the appe¬ 
tite, and increase the general agitation. There 
was no other way of conveying it through the 
windows but by hats, and this was rendered 
ineffectual by the eagerness and transports of 
the wretched prisoners, who at sight of it 
struggled and raved even into fits of delirium. 

consequence of these contests, very little 
reached those who stood nearest the windows, 
while the rest, at the farther end of the pri¬ 
son, were totally excluded from all relief, and 
continued calling upon their friends for assist- 
^ ance, and conjuring them by all the tender 
ties of pity and affection. To those who were 
indulged,,it proved pernicious; for, instead of 
allaypg their thirst, it enraged their impatience 
for more. Tfce confusion became general and 
horrid; all was clamour and contest; those 
who were at a distance endeavoured to force 
their passage to the window, and the weak 
were pressed down to the ground, never to rise 
again. The -inhuman ruffians Without, de¬ 
rived entertainment from their misery; they 
supplied the prisoners with more water, and 
held up lights close to the bars that tbty might 
.enjoy the inhuman pleasure of seeing them 
light for the baneful indulgence Mr* Holweli 
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seeing ail his particular friends lying dead 
around him, and trampled upon by the living, 
finding himself wedged up so dose as to be 
deprived of all motion, begged, as the dast in¬ 
stance of their regard, that they would remove 
the pressure, and allow him to retire from the 
window, that he might die in quiet. Even in 
those dreadful circumstances, which might be 
supposed to have levelled all distinction, the | 
poor delirious wretches manifested a respect | 
for his rank and character: they forthwith 
gave way, ahu he forced his passage into the 
centre of the place, which was not crowded 
so much, because, by this time, about one- 
third of the number had perished, and lay in 
a little compass on the floor, while the rest 
still crowded to both windows. He retired to 
a platlorm at the farther end of the room, 
and laying down upon some of his dead friends, 
recommended his soul to heaven. Here his 
thirst grew insupportable; his difficulty in 
breathing increased, and he was seised with 
a strong palpitation. These violent symp¬ 
toms, which he could not bear, urged him 
to make another effort: he forced his way back j 
to the window, and cried aloud, 41 Water! for j 
God's sake!" He had been supposed already 
dead by his wretched companions, hut finding j 
him still alive, they exhibited another extraor¬ 
dinary proof of tenderness and regard to his 
person: u Give him water;" they cried; noi*' 
would any of them attempt +o touch it until 
he had drank. He now breathed more freely, 
and the palpitation ceased; but finding himself 
still more thirsty after drinking, he abstained 
from water, ami moistened his mouth from 
time to time, by sucking the perspiration from 
his shirt sleeves. 9 The miserable prisoners, 
perceiving that water rather aggravated than 
relieved their distress, grew clamorous for 
air, and repeated their insults to the guard, 
loading the suba and bis governor with the 
most virulent reproach. From railing, they 
had recourse to prayer, beseeching heaven tr, 
put an end to tl^ir misery. They now began 
to drop on all hands; but then a steam arose 
from the living, and the dead, as pungent and 
volatile as spirit of hartshorn ; so that all who 
could not approach the windows wer£ suffo¬ 
cated. Mr. Holwell, being weary of life, re¬ 
tired once more to the platform, and.stretched 
himself by the Rev. Mr. Jervis Bcllamy^who, 
together with his son, a lieuteqant, lay dead 
in each other's embrace. In this situation be 
was soon deprived of sense K and lay to all 
appearance dead till day broke, when'his body 
was discovered, and removed by bis surviving 
friends to one of the windows, where the fresh 
air revived him, and he was restored to his 
sight and senses. The suba, at last, being in¬ 
formed that the greater part of the prisoners 
were suffocated, enquired if the chief was alive; 
and being answered in the affirmative, sent 


an order for their immediate release, when n; 
more than twenty-three survived of an hun¬ 
dred and,forty-six who had entered alive. 

ADDITIONAL CRUELTIES EXERCISED 
ON MR. HOLWELL. 

Nor was the late deliverance, even of these 
few, owing to any%entiment of compassion in 
the viceroy. He had received intimation, that 
there was a considerable treasure secreted in 
the fort, and that Mr. Holwell knew the place 
where it was deposited. That gentleman, who, 
with his surviving companions, had been seized 
with a putrid fever, immediately upon their 
release, was dragged in that condition before 
the inhuman suba, who questioned him about 
the treasure, which existed no where but in 
his own imagination; and would give no credit 
to bis protestations, when he solemnly de¬ 
clared he knew of no such deposit. Mr. Hol¬ 
well and three of his friends were loaded with 
fetters, and conveyed three miles to the Indian 
camp, where they lay all night, exposed to a 
severe rain: next morning they were brought 
back to town, still manacled, under the 
scorching beams of a sun intensely hot; and 
must infallibly have expired, had not nature 
expelled the fever in large painful boils, that 
covered almost the whole body. In this piteous 
condition they were embarked in an open boat 
for Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal, and 
underwent such cruel treatment and misery 
in their passage, as would shock the humane 
reader, should he peruse the particulars. At 
Muxadavad they were led through the city in 
chains, as a spectacle to the inhabitants, lodged 
in an open stable, and treated for some days 
as the worst of criminals. At length, the 
suba's grandmother interposed her mediation 
in their behalf; and as that prince was by 
this time convinced that there was no treasure 
concealed at Calcutta, he ordered them to be 
set at liberty. When some of bis sycophants 
opposed this indulgence, representing that 
Mr. Holwell had still enough left to pay a 
considerable ransom, he replied with some 
marks of compunction and generosity, “ If he 
has any thing left, let him keep it: his suffer¬ 
ings have been great: he shall have his li¬ 
berty/ Mr. Holwell and his friends were nc^ 
sooner unfettered, than thby took waterfront 
the Dutch Tjmksall or mint, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city, where they were received 
with great tenderness and humanity. The 
reader, we hope, will excuse us for having thus 
particularized a transaction so interesting and 
extraordinary in all its circumstances. The 
suba having destroyed Calcutta, and dispersed 
the inhabitants, extorted large sums from the 
French and Dutch factories, that he might dis¬ 
play a spirit of impartiality against a11 the Eu¬ 
ropeans, even in his oppression, and returned 
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to his city of Muxadavad in triumph. By the 
reduction of Calcutta, the English East-India 
company's affairs were so much embroiled in 
that part of the world, that perhaps nothing 
could have retrieved them but the interposition 
of a national force, and the good fortune of a 
Clive, whose enterprises were always crowned 
with success. 

As the English East-India company had, for 
a whole century, been at 2 ^ considerable ex* 
pense in maintaining a marine force at Bom* 
bay, to protect their ships from the piracies 
of the Angrias, who had rendered themselves 
independent princes, and fortified Geriah in 
that neighbourhood; many unsuccessful at* 
tempts had been made to destroy their naval 
power, and reduce the fortress, under which 
they always took shelter. In the year one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and fifty-four, the fleet of 
Tullagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked 
three Dutch ships of force, which they either 
took or destroyed. Elated with this success, 
he boasted that he should iu a little time sweep 
the seas of the Europeans, and began to build 
some large ships, to reinforce his grabs and 
gallivats, which were the vessels on which he 
had formerly depended. Next year his neigh¬ 
bours, the Mahfattas, having siguified to the 
presidency at Bombay, that they were disposed 
to join in the necessary service of humbling 
this conivuou^enemy, so formidable to the 
whole Malabar coast, commodore Jamts was 
detached with some ships of force to attack 
Angria, in conjunction with those allies. They 
accordingly joined him with seven grabs and 
sixty gallivats. They proceeded to the harbour 
of Severndmog, wbeje Angria'a fleet lay at an¬ 
chor; but they no sooner received intelligence 
of his approach, than they slipped tlieir cables, 
and stood out to sea. He chased them with all 
the canvass he could carry ; but their vessels 
being lighter than his, they escaped; and he 
returned to Severndroog, which is. a fortress 
situated on an island within musket shot of 
the main land, strongly, but irregularly for¬ 
tified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces of 
cauuon. There were three other small forts on 
the continent, the largest of which was called 
Goa. On the second day of April, the*com«no- 
dore began to hatter and bombard the island, 
fort, and fort Goa. at the same time. That of 
Severndroog was set on fire; one of jhe lyaga- 
gjnes blew up; a general conflagration ensued; 
the garrison were overwhelmed with fire and 
confusion ; the English seamen lataded unc^r 
cover of the fire from the ships, and took the 
place by stonn with very little loss. The other 
forts were immediately surrendered, and all of 
these, by treaty, delivered to the Mahrattas. 
On the eighth of April, the commodore an¬ 
chored off Bancote, now calfed Fort Victoria, 
one of the most northern parts of Angria's do¬ 
minion, which surrendered without opposition, 


and still remains m the hands of the English 
East-India company, by the consent of the 
Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is 
great trade for salt and other commodities sent 
hither from Bombay. 

FORT OF GERIAH TAKEN BY ADMIRAL 
WATSON AND MR. CLIVE. 

It was in November following, that the 
squadron under admiral Watson arrived at 
Bombay, where it was resolved to give Angria 
the .finishing stroke, still in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas. Meanwhile commodore James 
was sent to reconnoitre Geriah, the capital of 
hi%dominions, and to sound the depth of the 
harbour; a service which he successfully per¬ 
formed. The admiral being joined by a division 
of ships, fitted out at the company's expense, 
having on board a body of troops commanded 
by colonel Clive, sailed on the seventeenth day 
of February, and found in the neighbourhood 
of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, consisuff|g of four 
grabs, and forty smaller vessels, called gallivats, 
lying to the norrhward of the place, in a creek 
called Rajipore ; and a land-army of horse and 
foot, amounting to seven or eight thousand 
men, the whole commanded by Rhamagee 
Punt, who had already taken one small fort, 
and was actually treating about the surrender 
of Geriah. Angria himself had quitted the 
place, but his wife and family remained under 
&e protection of his brother-in-law; who, being 
summoned to sunftMuler by a message from the 
admiral, replied, that he would defend the 
place to the last extremity. In consequence 
of this refusal, the whole English fleet in two 
divisions, sailed on the twelfth day of February 
into the harbour, and sustained a warm fire 
from the enemy’s batteries as they passed, as 
well as from the grabs posted in the harbour 
for that purpose; this, however, was soon si¬ 
lenced after the 6hips were brought to their 
stations, so as to return the salutation. Be¬ 
tween the hours of four and five in the after¬ 
noon, a shell being thrown into one of Angria's 
armed vessels, set her on fire^ and the flames 
communicating to the rest, they were all 
destroyed s between six and seven the fort was 
set on fire by another shell; and soon after the 
•firing ceased on both sides. The admiral, sus¬ 
pecting that the governor of the place would 
surrender«it to the Mahrattas rather than to 
the Effglish, disembarked all the troops under 
Mr. Clive, that he might he at hand, in case of 
emergency, to take possession. In the mean 
time, the fort was bombarded; the line of 
battle ships were warped near enough to batter 
in breach; and then the admiral sent an of¬ 
ficer, with a flag of truce to the governor, re¬ 
quiring him to surrender. Hit proposal being 
again rejected, the English ships renewed their 
fire next day with redoubled vigour. About 
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one o'clock the magazine of the fort blew up, | pean soldiers and as many sepoys, were left 
and at four tbe garrison bung Out a white flag I to guard the fort; and four of the company's 
for capitulation. Tbe parley that ensued prov- { armed vessels remained in the harbour for the 
ing ineffectual, the engagement began again, I defence of the place, which was extremely well 
and continued till fifteen minutes after five; 1 situated for commerce. 


when the white flag was again displaj&d, and 
now the governor submitted to tbe terms which 
were imposed.' Angria’s flag was immediately 
hauled down; and twoifoglish captains taking 
possession of the fort with a detachment, forth¬ 
with hoisted the British ensign. To these 
captains, whose names were Bucbannan and 
Forbes, the M&hrattas offered a bribe of fifty 
thousand rupees, if they would allow them to 
pass their guards, that they might take pos¬ 
session of the fort for themselves; but this offer 
was rejected with disdain and immediately dis¬ 
closed to eolonel Clive, who took effectual 
measures to frustrate their design. In this 
place, which was reduced with very inconsi¬ 
derable loss, the conqueror^found above two 
hundred cannon, six brass mortars, a large 
quantity bf ammunition, with money and ef¬ 
fects to tbe value of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. The fleet which was de¬ 
stroyed consisted Of eight grabs, one ship 
finished, two upon the stocks, and a good 
number of gallivats. Among the prisoners, 
tbe admiral found Angria's wife, children, and 
mother, toward whom he demeaned himself 
with great humanity * Three hundred Euro- 


The admiral and Mr. Clive sailed back to 
Madras in triumph, and there another plan was 
formed for restoring the company’s affairs 
uponthe Ganges, recovering Calcutta, and tak¬ 
ing vengeance on the cruel viceroy of Bengal. 
In October they set sail again for the bottom 
of the bay; and about the beginning of De¬ 
cember arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. Having crossed the Braces, they pro¬ 
ceeded up the river Ganges as far as Falta, 
where they found governor Drake, and the 
other persons who had escaped on board of the 
ships when Calcutta was invested. Colonel 
Clive was disembarked with his forces to attack 
the fort of Busbudgia by land, while the ad¬ 
miral battered it by sea; but the place being 
ill provided with cannon, did not hold out 
above an hour after the firing began. This 
conquest being achieved at a very easy pur¬ 
chase, two of the great ships anchored between 
Tunny fort and a battery on the other side of 
the river, which were abandoned before one 
shot was discharged against either; thus the 
passage was laid open to Calcutta, the reduc¬ 
tion of which we shall record among the trans¬ 
actions of the ensuing year. # 


NOTES. 


o 


I At tbl* juncture, * number of public spl- 
tiled 'merchant* of the city of Loudon* end 
other*, formed thcmielve* into h very 
laudable association* uuder the name of 
the Marine Society, and contributed con¬ 
siderable sum* of qioney for equipping 
■uch orphan** friendless* end forlorn boys* 
as were wilting to engage in tbe service of 
tbe navy. In consequence of this excellent 
plan, which was executed with equal seal 
and discretion, many thousands were res¬ 
cued from misery, rendered useful 
members of that society* of which they 
must bun been the bane and reproach* 
without this humane Interposition, 
fi Immediately after tbe dei Uration of war* 


| the French ships and cargos < with to had 
keen taken were tried, and (Sindrumcd as 
legal prises* exposed to public sale, aud 
their produce lodged in the bank j but in 
what manner this money* amounting to a 
large sum, was distributed or employed, 
we have not been able to discover. 

3 In his despair of obtaining water* this 
unhappy gentleman hud attempted to 
dnnk bis own urj.e, but found it intoler¬ 
ably hitter; whereas the moisture that 
flowed from the pores of his body was 
soft, pleasant, and refreshing. 

4 When the admiral entered their, apart- 
meut* the whole family shading floods of 


tears fell with their fares to the ground ; 
from which being raised, the mother of 
Augna told him, in a piteous tone* the 
people had uo king* she uo son* her 
daughter no husband* their children no 
father. The admiral replying, 14 they 
must look upon him as their father and 
their friend the youngest boy, about 
six years of age, seised him by the band* 
and sobbing exclaimed* “ Tbeu you shall 
be my father.” Mr. Watson was so af¬ 
fected with ibis pathetic address, that the 
tears trickled down his cheeks* while ha 
assured them they might depend upon hk 
protection and friendship. 
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MOTIVES OF THE WAR IN GERMANY. 

H AVING thus, Jto the best of our power, 
given a faithful and exact detail *>f every 
material event, in which Great Britain was 
concerned either at home, or in her settle¬ 
ments abroad, during the greatest part of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six, we shall now return to Europe, and en¬ 
deavour to explain the beginning of a bloody 
war in Germany, which then seemed to have 
become the chief object of the British councils. 
Ou the eve of a rupture between France and 
England, it was natural for his Britannic ma¬ 
jesty to provide for the safety of htf electoral 
dominions, the only quarter by which he was 
at all accessible to the efforts of the enemy,*who< 
he foresaw would not fail to annoy lym through 
that avenue. He, ^t that time, stood upon in- 
different terms with the king of Prussia, who 
was considered as a partisan and ally of Frame; 
and he knew that the house of Austria alone 
would not be sufficient to support him against 
two such powerful antagonists. In this emer¬ 
gency, he had recourse to the empress of 
Russia, who, in consequence of a large sub¬ 
sidy granted by England, engaged to furnish a 
strong body of forces for the defence of Hano- 
vei. His Prussian majesty, startled at the con¬ 


ditions of this treaty, took an opportunity to 
declare that he would not suffer foreign forces 
of any nation to enter the empire, either as 
principals or auxiliaries; a declaration which 
probably flowed from a jealousy and aversion 
lie had conceived to the court of Petersburgh, 
as well as from a resolution he had formed of 
striking some great stroke in Germany, with¬ 
out any risk of being restricted or controlled. 
He knew he should give umbrage to the 
French king, who had already made prepara, 
tious for penetrating into Westphalia; but he 
took it for granted he should be able to ex¬ 
change bis connexions with France for the 
alliance with Great Britain, which would be 
much less troublesome, and much more produc¬ 
tive of advantage: indeed, such an alliance was 
the necessary consequence of his declaration. 
Had his Britannic majesty made a requisition 
of the Russian auxiliaries, he must have exposed 
himself to the resentment of a warlike mo¬ 
narch, who hovered ou the 6kirts of his elec¬ 
torate at the head of one hundred and forty 
thousand men, and could have subdued the 
whole country iu one week; and if he for¬ 
bore to avail himself of the treaty with the 
czarina, he did not kbow how soon the king 
of 7 Prussia might be reconciled to bis most 
Christian majesty's design of invasion* As for 
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lbs empress-queen, her attention was en- 
gUMsad ,bf schemes for her interest or pre¬ 
servation; and her hands so full, that she 
either could not, or would not,-fulfil the en¬ 
gagements she had contracted.with her former 
and firmest allies. In these circumstances the 
king of England ^sought and obtained the 
alliance of Prussia, which; to the best of our 
comprehension, entailed upon Great Britain 
the enormous burden of extravagant subsidies, 
together With tbe intolerable expense of a con. 
tineutal war, without being productive of one 
advantage, either positive or negative, to Eng¬ 
land or Hanover. On the contrary, this con¬ 
nexion throw .the empress-queen into the arms 
of France, whose friendship she bought at the 
expense of the harrier in the Netherlands, ac¬ 
quired with infinite labour, by the blood and 
treasure of the maritime powers; it gave birth 
to a confederacy of despotic princes; sufficient, 
if their joint force was fully exerted, to over¬ 
throw the liberties of all the free states in 
Europe and, after all, Hanover has been 
oveminfaiM subdued by the enemy; and the 
king of Prussia put to the ban of the empire. 
All these consequences are, we apprehend, 
fairly deducible from the resolution which his 
Prussian majesty took, at this juncture, to 
precipitate a war with the house of Austria. 
The apparent motives that prompted him to 
this measure we shall presently explain. In 
the mean time, the defensive treaty between 
the empress-queen and France was no sooner 
iatified,than the czarina was invited to accede 
to the ailianoc, anil a private minister sent 
from Paris to Petersburgh, to negotiate the 
conditions of this accession, which the empress 
of Russia accordingly embraced: a circum¬ 
stance so agreeable to the court of Versailles, 
that the tnarquis de L’Hopital was immediately 
appointed ambassador extraordinary and ple¬ 
nipotentiary to the court of Russia. Appli¬ 
cations were likewise made to the courts of 
Madrid and Turin, soliciting their concurrence) 
but their catholic and Sardinian majesties 
wisely resolved to observe a neutrality. Atf 
the same time, intrigues were begun by the 
French emissaries in the senate of Sweden, in 
order to kindle up a war between that nation 
and Prussia; and their endeavours succeeded 
in the sequel, even contrary to the inclination 
of their sovereign. At present, a plot was dis¬ 
covered for altering the form of government, 
by increasing the power of the crown; and 
several persons of rank being ocnvicted upon 
trial, were beheaded as principals in this con¬ 
spiracy. Although it did not appear that the 
king or queen were at all concerned in the 
scheme, his Swedish majesty thought himself 
so hardly treated by the diet, that he threat¬ 
ened to resign his royalty, and retire into his 
own hereditary dominion*. This design was 
extremely disagreeable to the people in general. 


who espoused his cause in opposition to the 
diet, by whom they conceived themselves more 
oppressed than they should have been under 
an unlimited monarchy. 

MEASURES TAKEN DV THE RING OF PRUS- 
‘ SIA^nd ELECTOR of HANOVER. 

The king of Prussia, alarmed at these for¬ 
midable alliance?, ordered all his forces to be 
completed, and held in readfoess to march at 
the first notice; and a report was industriously 
circulated, that by a secret article in the late 
treaty between France and the bouse of Aus¬ 
tria, these two powers had obliged themselves 
to destroy tbe proteStant religion, and over¬ 
turn the freedom of the empire, by a forced 
election of a king of the Romans. The cry of 
religion was no impolitic measure; but it no 
longer produced the same effect as in times 
I past. Religion was made a pretence on both 
sides; for the partisans of the empress-queen 
insinuated, on all occasions, that the ruin of 
the catholic faith in Germany, was the prin¬ 
cipal object of the new alliance between the 
kings of Great Britain and Prussia. It was in 
consequence of such suggestions, that his 
Britannic majesty ordered his electoral minister 
at the diet, to deliver a memorial to all the 
ministers at Ratisbon, expressing his surprise 
to find the treaty he had concluded with the 
king of Prussia industriously represented as a 
ground of apprehension and umbrage, especially 
for religion. He observed, that as France had 
made open dispositions for invading the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, and disturbing the peace of 
the empire; that as he bad been denied, by 
the empress-queen, the succours stipulated in 
treaties of alliance; and as he was refused as¬ 
sistance by certain states of the empire, who 
even seemed disposed to favour such a diver¬ 
sion : he had, in order to provide for the se¬ 
curity of his own dominions, to establish peace 
and tranquillity in the empire, and maintain 
its system and privileges, without any prejudice 
to religion, concluded a defensive treaty with 
the king of Prussia: that, by this instance of 
patriotic zeal for the welfare of Germany, be 
baritone an essential service to the empress- 
queen, and performed the part which the head 
of the empire, in dignity and duty, ought to 
have acted: that time would demonstrate how 
little it was the interest of the empress-queen 
to eugage in a strict alliance with a foreign 
power, which, for upwards of two centuries, 
had ravaged the principal provinces of the em¬ 
pire, maintained repeated wars against the 
archducal bouse of Austria, and always endea¬ 
voured, as it suited her views, to excite dis¬ 
trust and dissension among the princes and 
states that compose the Germauic body. 

The court of Vienna formed two consider¬ 
able armies in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pre- 
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tended that they had nothing in view but self* 
preservation, and solemnly disclaimed both 
the secret article, and the design which had 
been laid to their charge. His most Christian 
^najesty declared, by his minister at Berlin, 
that he had no other intention but to maintain 
the public tranquillity of Europe; and, this 
being the sole end of all his measures, he be¬ 
held with surprise the preparations and arma¬ 
ments of certain potentates that, whatever 
might l>e the view with which they were made, 
he was disposed to make use of the power 
which God had put into his hands, not only to 
maintain the public peace of Europe against 
all who should attest to disturb ir, but also 
to employ all his forces, agreeably to his en¬ 
gagements, for the assistance of his ally, in 
case her dominions should be attacked: finally, 
that be would art in the same manner in be¬ 
half of all the other powers with whom he was 
iii alliance. This intimation made very little 
impression upon the king of Prussia, who bad 
already formed his plan, and was ‘determined 
to execute his purpose. What his original 
plan might have been, we shall not pretend to 
disclose; nor do we believe he imparted it to 
any confidant or ally. It must be confessed, 
however, that the intrigues of the court of 
Vienna furnished him with a specious pretence 
for drawing the sword, and commencing hos* 
tilities. The empress-queen had some reason 
to be jealous of such a formidable neighbour. 
She remembered bis irruption into Bohemia, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four, at a time when she thought that 
country, and all her other dominions, secure 
from his invasion by the treaty of Breslau, 
which she had in no particular contravened. 
She caballed against him in different courts 
of Europe; she couoludcd a treaty with the 
czarina, which, though seemingly defensive, 
implied an intention of making conquests upon 
this monarch: she endeavoured to engage the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as a con¬ 
tracting power in this confederacy; and, if he 
had not been afraid of a sudden visit from his 
neighbour of Prussia, it cannot be supposed 
but he would have been pleased to contribute 
to the humiliation of a prince, who had once 
before, without the least provocation, driven 
him from his dominions, taken possession, of 
his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him 
to pay a million of cfowns, to indemnify him 
for the expense of this expedition; but h<^ 
carefully avoided taking such a step as might 
expose him to another invasion, and even re¬ 
fused to accede to the treaty of Petersburg!!, 
though it was expressly defensive j the casus 
Jhedems being, his Prussian majesty's attack* 
ing either of the contracting parties. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that count de Bruhl, prime 
minister and favourite of the king of Poland, 
had, in conjunction with some of the Austrian 


ministers, carried on certain scandalous-in¬ 
trigues, in orderto embroil the king of Prussia 
with the empress of Russia, between whom a 
mUundecstauding had long subsisted. 

, • 

HIS PRUSSIAN MAJESTY DEMANDS an 
EXPLANATION *aoto the EMPRESS. 

His Prussian majesty, perceiving the mili¬ 
tary preparations of the court of Vienna, and 
having obtained intelligence of their secret ne¬ 
gotiations with different powers of Europe, 
ordered M. de Klingraafe, his minister at the 
imperial court, to demand whether all those 
preparations of war, on the frontiers of Silesia, 
were designed against him, and what were the 
intentions of her imperial majesty? To this 
demand the empress replied, that in the pre¬ 
sent juncture she had found it necessary to 
make armaments, as well for her own defence 
as for that of her allies; but that they did 
not tend to the prejudice of any p4Fson or 
state whatever. The king, far from bring sa¬ 
tisfied with this general auswer, sent fresh 
orders to Klingraafe, to represent, that after 
the king had dissembled, as long as be thought 
consistent with his safety and honour, the had 
designs imputed to the empress would not 
suffer him longer to disguise bis sentiments; 
that he was acquainted with the offensive 
projects ^hich the two courts had formed at 
Pexersburgh; that he knew they had engaged 
to attack him suddenly with an army of two 
hundred thousaud men; a design which would 
have been executed in the spring of the year, 
had not the Russian forces wanted recruits, 
their fleet "mariners, and Livonia a sufficient 
quantity of corn for their support; that he 
constituted the empress arbiter of peace or 
war: if she desired the former, he required a 
clear and formal declaration, or jnisitive assur 
ance, that she had no intention to attack him, 
cither this year or the next; hut he should 
look upon an ambiguous answer as a declar¬ 
ation of war; and he called heaven to witness, 
that the empress alone would he guilty of the 
innocent blood that should be spilt, and all the 
dismal consequences that would attend the 
commission of hostilities. 

# A declaration of this nature might have 
provoked a less haughty court than that of 
Vienna, and* indeed, seems to have been caI 
culated on purpose to exasperate the pride of 
her imperial majesty, whose answer he soon 
received to this effect: that his majesty the 
king of Prussia had already been employed, 
for some time, in all kinds of the most consi¬ 
derable preparations of war, and the most dis¬ 
quieting with regard to the public tranquillity, 
when he thought fit to demand explanations of 
her majesty, touching the military dispositions 
that were making in her dominions; disposi¬ 
tions on which she had not resolved till after the 
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preparations of his Prussian majesty had been atrictions; apprehensive of giving 1 umbrage to 
made; that though her majesty might have their allies, and confident of having provided 
declined explaining herself on those subjects, for their own security, resolved to run the risk 
which required ho explanation, she had been of his resentment; not without hopes, of being 
pleased to declare, with her own *south, to indemnified in the course of the war, for that? 
M. de Klingraafe, that the critical state of part of Silesia which the queen had been 
public affairs rendered the measures she was obliged to cede in the treaty of Breslau, 
taking absolutely necessary for her own safety, 

and that of her allies; but that, in other re- The PRUSSIA^ ARMY enters SAXONY, 
spects, they tended to the prejudice of no per¬ 
son whatsoever: that her imperial majesty Both sides being thus prepared, and perhaps 
had undoubtedly a right to form what judg- equally eager for action, the king of Prussia 
munt she pleased on the circumstances of the would no longer suspend his operations, and 
times; and likewise that it belonged to none the storm fell first ui>oi) Saxony. He resolved 
but herself to estimate her own danger: that to penetrate through th^t country into Bo¬ 
ber declaration was so dear, 6he never imagined hernia, and even to take possession of it as a 
it could be thought otherwise: that being frontier, as well as for the convenience of in- 
accustomed to receive, as well as to practise, gress and egress to and from the Austrian 
the decorums which sovereigns owe to each dominions. Besides, he had reason to believe 
other, she could not hear without astonish- the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, was 
ment and sensibility the contents of the me- connected with the czarina and the empress- 
modal llow presented by M. de Klingraafe; so queen; therefore, he thought it would he 
extraordinary, both in the matter and expres- impolitic to leave that prince in any condi¬ 
tions, that she would find herself under a tion to give him the least disturbance. His 
necessity of transgressing the bounds of that army entered the Saxon territory towards 
moderation which she had prescribed to her- the latter end of August, when he published 
self, were she to answer the whole of its con- a declaration, importing, that the unjust con¬ 
tents; nevertheless, she thought proper to duct and dangerous views of the court of 
declare, that the information communicated Vienna against his majesty's dominions laid 
to his Prussian majesty, of an offensive alliance him under the necessity of taking proper 
against him, subsisting between bepself and measures for protecting his territories and 
the empress of Russia, together with the cir- subjects; that for this purpose he could no: 
cumstances and pretended'stipulations of that forbear taking the disagreeably resolution to 
alliance, were absolutely false and forged, enter with his troops the hereditary dominions 
for no such treaty did exist, or ever had ex- of his majesty the king of Poland, elector of 
isted. She concluded with observing, that Saxony; but he protested before God and man, 
this declaration would enable all Europe to that on account of his personal esteem and 
judge of what weight and quality those dread- friendship f° r ^hat prince, he would not have 
ful events were which Klingraafe*s memorial proceeded to this extremity, had he not been 
announced; and to perceive that, in any case, forced to it by the laws of war, the fatality 
they could not be imputed to her imperial of the present conjuncture, and the necessity 
majesty. This answer, though seemingly ex- of providing for the defence and security of 
plicit, was not deemed sufficiently categorical, his subjects. He reminded (he public of the 
or, at least, not suitable to the purposes of tenderness with which he bad treated the 
the king of Prussia, who, by his resident at elector of Saxony, during the campaign of the 
Vienna, once oiore declared, that if the em- year one thousand 6even hundred and forty- 
press-queen would sign a positive assurance four, and of the bad consequences resulting to 
that she would not attack his Prussian ma- tljpt monarch from his engagements with the 
jesty, either this year or the next, he would enemies of Prussia. He declared that the ap- 
direotly withdraw his troops, and let things he prehensions of being exposed again to such em 
restored to their former footing. This demand terprises, had obliged him to take those pre- 
was evaded, on pretence that such an assurance cautions which prudence dictated; but he 
could not be more binding than the solemn protested in the most Solemn manner, that he 
treaty by which he was already secured; a had no hostile views against his Polish majesty, 
treaty which the empress-queen had no inten- or his dominions: that, his troops did not enter 
tion to violate. But, beforaan answer could be Saxony as enemies, and be had taken care 
delivered,the king had actually invaded Saxony, that they should observe the best order, and 
and published bis declaration against the court the most exact discipline: that be desired 
of Vienna. The court of Vienna believing that nothing more qcfksntly, than the happy mi- 
the king of Prussia was bent upon employing bis nute that should'procure him the satisfaction 
arms somewhere ; being piqued at the dictatorial of restoring to hit Polish majesty his herc- 
manner in which bis demands were conveyed; ditary dominions, which he had seized only 
unwilling to lay themselves under further re- as a sacred depositum. By his minister at 
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Dresden* he had demanded a free passage for 
bis forces through the Saxon dominions $ and 
this the king of Poland was ready to grant* 
with reasonable limitations* to be settled 
by commissaries appointed for that purpose. 
But these were formalities which did not at 
all suit with his Prussian majesty's disposition 
or design. Even before this requisition was 
made* a body of his troops* amounting to 
fifteen thousand* under the command of prince 
Ferdinand* brother to the duke of Brunswick* 
took possession of Leipsick on the twentieth 
day of September. Here he published a de¬ 
claration* signifying that it was his Prussian 
majesty’s intention to consider and defend the 
inhabitants of that electorate as if they were 
his own subjects; and that he had given precise 
orders to bis troops to observe the most exact 
discipline. As the first mark of his affection* 
he ordered them to provide the army with all 
sorts of provision* according to a certain rate* 
on pain of military execution. That same even¬ 
ing notice was given to the corporation of mer¬ 
chants* that their deputies should pay all taxes 
and customs to the king of Prussia; then he 
took possession of the custom-house* and excise 
office* and ordered the magazines of corn and 
meal to be opened for the use of his soldiers. 

The king of Poland* apprehensive of such a 
visitation* had ordered all the troops of his 
electorate to leave their quarters* and assemble 
in a strong camp marked out for them* between 
Pima and Kouigstein* which was hrtrenched* 
and provided wfth a numerous train of artillery. 
Thither the king of Poland repaired, with his 
two sons Xaverius and Charles; but the queen 
and the rest of the royal family remained at 
Dresden. Of this capital his Prussian majesty* 
with the bulk of his array* took possession on 
the eighth day of September* wheu he was visited 
by lord Stormont* the English ambassador at 
that court* accompanied by count Salmour* a 
Saxon minister* who* in his maste/s name* 
proposed a neutrality. The king of Prussia 
professed himself extremely well pleased with 
the proposal; and, as the most convincing 
proof of his neutrality* desired the king of 
Poland would separate his army* by ordering 
his troops to return to their former quarteffe. 
His Polish majesty did not like to be so tutored 
in his own dominions; be depended for his own 
safety more upon the valour and attachment 
of his troops thus assembled* than upon the 
friendship of a prince who had invaded his do¬ 
minions* and sequestered his revenue without 
provocation; and he trusted too much to the 
situation of his camp at Pirna, which was 
deemed impregnable. In the mean time* the 
king of Prussia fixed his head quarters at 
Seidlitz, about half a German Jeague distant 
from Pirna* and posted hi$ army in such a 
manner* as to be able to intercept all convoys 
of provision designed for the Saxon camp: his 
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forces extended on the right towards the fron¬ 
tiers of Bohemia* and the vanguard actually 
seized the passes that lead to the circles of 
Satzer and Leutmeritz* iu that kingdom; 
while prince Ferdinand of Brunswick marched 
with a body of troops along the Elbe* and took 
post at this last place without opposition. At the 
same time* the king covered his own dominions* 
by assembling two considerable bodies in Upper 
and Lower Silesia* which occupied the passes 
that communicated with the circles of Buntz- 
lau and Koningsgratz 4 Hostilities were com¬ 
menced on the thirteenth day of September* 
by a detachment of Prussian hussars* who 
attacked an Austrian escort to a convoy of 
provisions* designed for the Saxon camp; and 
having routed them, carried off a considerable 
number of loaded waggons. The magazines 
at Dresden were filled with an immense quan¬ 
tity of provision and forage for the Prussian 
army* and the bakers were ordered to prepare a 
vast quantity of bread, for which purpogp thirty 
new ovens were erected. When the king of 
Prussia first arrived at Dresden, he lodged at 
the house of the countess Moczinska, and gave 
orders that the queen and royal family of 
Poland* should be treated with all due venera¬ 
tion and respect; note (B), at the end of 
this Pol.] even while the Saxon camp was 
blocked up on every side* he sometimes per¬ 
mitted a waggon* loaded with fresh provision 
ai*l game* to pass unmolested* for the use of 
his Polish majesty. 

PRUSSIANS PENETRATE INTO BOHEMIA. 

DiJRiNGthese transactions* the greatest part 
of the Prussian army advanced into Bohemia, 
under the command of veldt-mareschal Keith] 
who reduced the town and palace of Tetchen, 
took possession of all the passes* aud encamped 
near Aussig, a small town in Bohemia* at 
no great distance from the imperial army* 
amounting to fifty thousand men* commanded 
by count Brown* an officer of Irish extract* 
wlio had often distinguished himself in the 
field by his courage* vigilance? and conduct. 
His Prussian majesty having left a considerable 
body of troops for the blockade of Pirna, as¬ 
sumed in person the command of niareschal 
Keith's corps* and advanced to give battle to 
the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of Sep¬ 
tember he formed his troops in two columns* 
and in the evening arrived with his van at 
Welmina* from‘whence be saw the Austrian 
army posted with its right at Lowoschutz* and 
its left tovtards tlfe Egra. Having occupied 
with six battalions a hollow way* and some 
rising grounds which commanded the town of 
Louoscliutz* he remained all night under arms 
at Welmina; and on the first day of October* 
early iu the morning* formed his whole army 
iti order of battle ; the first line* consisting of 
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the infantry, occupying two hills, and a bottom 
betwixt them; the second line being formed 
of some battalions, and the third composed of 
the whole cavalry. The Austrian general had 
taken possession of Lowoschutz, wj£h a great 
body of infantry, and placed a battery of cannon 
in front of the town: he bad formed his cavalry 
chequerwise, in a line between Lowoschutz, 
and the village of Sanschitz; and posted about 
two thousand Croats and irregulars in the 
vineyards and avenues on his right. The 
morning was darkened with a thick fog, which 
vanished about seven :^then the Prussian ca¬ 
valry advanced to attack the enemy’s horse; 
but received such a fire from the irregulars, 
posted in vineyards and ditches, as well as 
from a numerous artillery, that they were 
obliged to retire for protection to the rear of 
the Prussian infantry and cannon. There, 
l>eing formed, and led back to the charge, they 
made an impression on the Austrian cavalry,' 
and draco the irregulars, and other bodies of 
infantry, from the ditches, defiles, and vine¬ 
yards which they possessed; but they suffered 
so severely in this dangerous service, that the 
king ordered them to reascend the hill, and 
take post again behind the infantry, from 
whence they no more advanced. In the mean 
time, a furious cannonading was maintained 
on both sides with considerable effect. At 
length the left of the Prussian infantry was 
ordered to attack the town of Lowoschutz«in 
flank; but met with a vejy warm reception, 
and in all likelihood, would have miscarried, 
had not veldt-maresfchal Keith headed them 
in person: when he drew his sword, and told 
them he would lead them on, he was given to 
understand, that all their powder and shot 
were exhausted: he turned immediately to 
t hem with a cheerful countenance, said he was 
very glad they had no more ammunition, heing 
well assured the enemy could not withstand 
them at push of bayonet; so saying, he ad¬ 
vanced at their bead, and driving the Austrians 
from Lowoschutz, set the suburbs on fire. V»\ 
infantry had been already obliged to quit the 
eminence on the right; and now their whole 
army retired to Budin, on the other side of 
the Egra. Some prisoners, colours, and pieces 
of camion, were taken on both sides; ajjd the 
loss of each might amount to two thousand 
five hundred killed and wounded ; a so that, on. 
the whole, it was a drawn battle, though both 
generals claimed the victory.. The detail of 
the action, published at Berlin, declares, that 
the king of Prussia not only,gained tht battle, 
but that same day established, bis 4iead quar¬ 
ters at Lowoschutz: whereas the Austrian 
gazette affirms, that the mareschal count 
Brown obliged his Prussian majesty to retire, 
and remained all night on the field of battle; 
hut next day, finding his troops in want of 
water, he repaired to the camp of Budin. If 


the battle was at all decisive, the advantage 
certainly fell to the Austrians; for his Prussian 
majesty, who, in all probability, had hoped to 
winter at Prague, was obliged, by the oppo¬ 
sition be met with, to resign bis plan, and 
retreat hpfure winter into the electorate of 
Saxony. 

SAXON ARMY SURRENDERS. 

The Prussian army having rejoined that 
body which had been left to block up the 
Saxon9 at Pirna, his Polish majesty and his 
troops were reduced to such extremity of want, 
that it became indispensably necessary either 
to attempt an escape, or surrender to the king 
of Prussia. The former part of the alternative 
was chosen, and the plan concerted with count 
Brown, the Austrian general, who, in order to 
facilitate the execution, advanced privately 
with a body of troops to Lachtendorf, near 
Schandeau; but the junction could not be ef¬ 
fected. On the fourteenth day of October the 
Saxon9 threw a bridge of boats over the Elbe, 
near Konigstein, to which castle they removed 
all their artillery; then striking their tents in 
the night, passed the river«undiscovered by 
the enemy. They continued to retreat with 
all possible expedition; hut the roads were 
so bad, they made little progress. Next day, 
when part of them had advanced about half 
way up a hill opposite to Konigstein, and the 
rest were entangled in a narrow plain, where 
there was no room to act, they*perceived that 
the Prussians were in possession of all the 
passes, and found themselves surrounded on 
every |ide, fainting witH' hunger and fatigue, 
and destitute of every convenience. In this 
deplurablc condition they remained, when the 
king of Poland, from the fortress of Konigstein, 
sent a letter to his general, the vcldt-inareschal 
count Rutowski, vesting him with full and dis¬ 
cretionary power to surrender, or take such 
other measures as he should judge most con¬ 
ducive to the preservation of the officers and 
soldiers. [See note (C) at the end of this V6L] 
By this time count Brown had retired to Budin, 
so that,there was no choice left. A capitula¬ 
tion was demanded; but, in effect, the whole 
S%xon army was obliged to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion ; and the soldiers were afterwards, by 
coirfpuhdbn, incorporated with the troops of 
Prussia. The king of Poland being thus de~ 
prived of his electoral dominions, his troops, 
Irms, artilleiy, and ammunition, thought it 
high time to provide for his own safety, and 
retired with all expedition to Poland. His 
Prussian majesty cantoned bis forces in the 
neighbourhood of Seidlitz,'and along the Elbe 
towards Dresden. His other army, which had 
entered Bohemia, under the command of the 
count de Ichwerin, retired to the confines pf 
the county of data, where they were distri- 
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buted in quarters of cantonment; so that this 
short campaign was finished by the beginning 
of November. 

KING OF POLAND S MEMORIAL TO » 
THE STATES GENERAL. 

This king of Poland, in his distress, did not 
fail to implore the assistance and mediation of 
neutral powers. His minister at the Hague, 
presented a memorial to the states-general, 
complaining, that the invasion of Saxony was 
one of those attacks against the law of nations, 
which, from the great respect due to this law, 
demanded the assistance of every power inte¬ 
rested in the preservation of its own liberty 
and independency. He observed, that from the 
first glimpse of misunderstanding between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, he had expressly 
enjoined his ministers at all the courts of Eu¬ 
rope to declare, that it was his firm resolution, 
in the present conjuncture of affairs, to observe 
the strictest neutrality. He represented that 
a free and neutral state had been, in the midst 
of peace, invaded by an enemy, who djsguised 
himself under the^mask of friendship, with¬ 
out alleging the least complaint, or any pre¬ 
tension whatsoever; but founding himself solely 
tm his own convenience, made himself master, 
by armed force, of all the cities and towns of 
the electorate, dismantling some, and fortifying 
others: that he had disarmed the burghers; 
carried off the magistrates as hostages for the 
payment of unjust and enormous contributions 
of provisions aud forage; seized the coffers, 
confiscated the revenues of the electorate, 
jrokc opcu the arscuals, and transported the 
arms and artillery to his own town of Magde¬ 
burg!) ; abolished the privy-council, aud, instead 
of the lawful government, established a direc¬ 
tory, which acknowledged no other law but his 
own arbitrary will. He gave them tef under¬ 
stand, that all these proceedings were no other 
than preliminaries to the unheard-of treatment 
which was reserved for a queen, whose virtues 
ought to have commanded respect, even from 
her enemies: that, from the bauds of # that 
august princess, the archives of the state wert 
forced away by menaces and violences, not¬ 
withstanding the security which her majesty 
had promised herself under the protection «of 
all laws, human and divjne; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the repeated assurances given by the king 
of Prussia, that not only her person, and the 
place of her residence, should be absolutely 
safe, but that even the Prussian garrison 
should be under her direction. He observed, 
that a prince who declared himself protector of 
the protestant religion had begun the war, by 
crushing the very state to which that religion 
owes its establishment, and the preservation of 
its most invaluable rights; that he had broke 
through the most resectable laws which con¬ 


stitute the union of the Germanic body, under 
colour of a defence which the empire stood in 
no need of except against himself:, that the 
king of Prussia, while he insists on having 
entered Saxony as a friend, demands his army, 
the administration of his dominions, and, in 
a word, the sacrifice of bis whole electorate; 
and that the Prussian directory, in the decla¬ 
ration of motives, published under the nose of 
a prince to whom friendship was pretended, 
thought it superfluous to allege even any pre¬ 
text, to colour the usuoratiou of his territories 
and revenues.—ThouglMiis was certainly the 
case, in his Prussian majesty’s first exposition 
of motives, the omission was afterwards sup¬ 
plied, in a subsequent memorial to the states- 
general; in which he charged the king of 
Poland, as an accomplice in, if not an accessary 
to, the treaty of Petersburg!); and even taxed 
him with having agreed to a partition of some 
Prussian territories, when they should Ije con¬ 
quered. This treaty of partition, however, ap¬ 
pears to have been made in time of actual war, 
before all cause of dispute was removed by the 
peace of Dresden. 

IMPERIAL DECREES published against 
the KING of PRUSSIA. 

While the Austrian and Prussian armies 
went in the field, their respective ministers 
were not idle at Ilatishon, where three imperial 
decrees were published against his Prussiau 
majesty: the first, summoning that prince 
to withdraw his troops from the electorate 
of Saxony :• the second, commanding all the 
vassals of the empire employed by the king of 
Prussia to quit that service immediately; and 
the third, forbidding the members of the em¬ 
pire to suffer any levies of soldiers, for the 
Prussian service, to be raised within their re- 
pcctive jurisdictions. The French minister 
declared to the diet, that the proceedings of 
his Prussian majesty having disclosed to the 
world the project concerted between that 
prince and the king of Engluntl, to excite in 
the empire a religious war, which might be 
favourable to their particular views, his most 
Christian majesty, in consequence of his eu- 
g^ement with the empress-queen, and many 
other princes of the empire, being resolved to 
succour them in the most efficacious manner, 
would forthwith send such a number of troops 
to their aid, as ritight be thought necessary to 
preserve the liberty of the Germanic body. 
On the other hanfl, the Prussiau minister 
assured the diet, that his master would very 
soon produce the proofs that were come to his 
hands of the plan concerted by the courts of 
Vienua and Dresden, for the subversion of bis 
electoral house, and for imposing upon him 
a yoke, which seemed to threaten the whole 
empire. 
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DECLARATION of different POWERS* 

About the same time, the Russian resident at 
the Hague communicated to the st^es-general 
a declaration from bis mistress, importing, that 
her imperial majesty having seen a memorial 
presented at the court of Vienna by the king 
of Prussia’s envoy extraordinary, was thereby 
convinced that his Prussian majesty’s inten¬ 
tion was to attack the territories of the em¬ 
press-queen ; in which case, she (the czarina) 
was inevitably obligato succour her ally with 
all her forces; fur wmch end she had ordered 
all her troops in Livonia to be forthwith assem¬ 
bled on the frontiers, and hold themselves in 
readiness to march: that, moreover, the Rus¬ 
sian admiralty had been enjoined to provide 
immediately a sufficient number of galleys for 
transporting a large body of troops to Lubcck. 
The ministers of the empress-queen, both at 
the B’gue and at London, delivered memo¬ 
rials to the states-general and bis Britannic 
majesty, demanding the succours which these 
two powers were bound to afford the house of 
Austria by the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle; but 
their high mightinesses kept warily aloof, by 
dint of evasion, and the king of Great Britain 
was far otherwise engaged. The invasion of 
Saxony had well nigh produced tragedies in the 
royal family of France. The dauphiuess, who 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, no sooner 
learned the distressful circumstances of her 
parents, the king and queen of Poland, than 
she was seized with • violent fits which occa¬ 
sioned a miscarriage, and brought her life into 
the most imminent danger. The Prussian mi¬ 
nister was immediately ordered to quit Ver¬ 
sailles; and directions were despatched to the 
French minister at Berlin, to retire from that 
court without taking leave. Finally, the em¬ 
peror of Germany concluded a new convention 
with the French king, regulating the succours 
to be derived from that quarter: he claimed, 
in all the usual forms, the assistance of the 
Germanic body, as guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanction and treaty of Dresden; and Sweden 
was also addressed on the same subject. 

HIS PRUSSIAN MAJESTY’S ANSWER 70 
THE SAXON MEMORIAL. 

f 

The king of Prussia did not passively bear 
all the imputations that wei^ fixed upon his 
conduct. His minister at the Hague presented 
a memorial, in answer tp thut of the Saxon 
resident, iu which he accused the court of 
Dresden of having adopted eveiy part of the 
scheme which his enemies had formed for his 
destruction. He affirmed that the Saxon mi¬ 
nisters had, in all the courts of Europe, played 
off every engine of unwarrantable politics, in 
order to pave the way for the execution of their 
project; that they bad endeavoured to give an 


odious turn to his mqfit innocent actions i that 
they had spared neither malicious insinuations, 
nor even the most atrocious calumnies, to 
alienate all the world from his majesty, and 
*rai$e enemies against him every where. 
He said, he bad received information that the 
court of Saxony intended to let his troops 
pass freely, and afterwards wait for events of 
which they might avail themselves, either by 
joining his enemies, or making a diversion in 
his dominions: that in 6uch a situation he 
could not avoid having recourse to the only 
means which were left him for preventing his 
inevitable ruin, by putting it out of the power 
of Saxony to increase the number of his ene¬ 
mies. He asserted, that all the measures he 
had pursued in that electorate were but the 
necessary consequences of the first resolution 
he was forced to take for his own preservation : 
that he had done nothing but deprived the 
court of Saxony of the means of hurting him ; 
and this had been done with all possible mo¬ 
deration; that the country enjoyed all the 
security and all the quiet which could be ex¬ 
pected in the very midst of peace, the Prussian 
troops observing the most exact discipline: that 
all due respect was shown to the queen of 
Poland, who had been prevailed upon, by the 
most Ihitable representations, to suffer some 
papers to be taken from the paper office, of 
which his Prussian majesty already had copies ; 
and thought it necessary, to ascertain the dan¬ 
gerous design of the Saxon ministry against 
him,to secure the originals; the existence and 
reality of which might otherwise have been 
denied. He observed*that every man has a 
right to prevent the mischief with which he js 
threatened, and to retort it upon its author; 
and that neither the constitutions nor the laws 
of the empire could obstruct the exertion of a 
right so superior to all others as that of sdf- 
preservation and self-defence; especially when 
the depository of these laws is so closely united 
to the enemy, as manifestly to abuse his power 
in her favour. 

But the most important step which his Prus¬ 
sian majesty took in his own justification, was 
that of publishing another memorial, specify¬ 
ing the conduct of the court of Vienna and 
Saxony, and their dangerous designs against 
h8 perton and interest, together with the ori¬ 
ginal documents adduced as proofs of these 
sinister intentions. As a knowledge of these 
pieces is requisite to form a distinct idea of 
the motives which produced the dreadful war 
upon the continent, it will not he amiss to 
usher the substance of them to the reader's ac¬ 
quaintance. His Prussian majesty affirms, that 
to arrive at the source of the vast plan upon 
which the courts of Vienna and Saxony had 
been employed against him ever since the peace 
of Dresden, we must trace it as Far back as the 
war which preceded this peace: that the fond 
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hopes which the two allied courts had con* 
ceived upon the success of the campaign in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four, gave occasion to a treaty of even¬ 
tual partition, stipulating that the court of 
Vienna should possess the dutchy oHSilesia and 
the county of Glatz: while the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony, should share the dutchies of 
Magdeburgh and Croissen; ^ie circles of Zul- 
lichow and Swibus, together with the Prussian 
part of Lusatia: that after the peace of Dres¬ 
den, concluded in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-five, there was no further 
room for a treaty of this nature; yet the court 
of Vienna proposed to that of Saxony a new 
alliance, in which the treaty of eventual par¬ 
tition should be renewed; but this last thought 
it necessary, in the first place, to give a greater 
consistency to their plan, by grounding it upon 
an alliance between the empress-queen and 
the czarina. Accordingly, these two powers 
did, in fact, conclude a defensive alliance at 
Petersburgh in the course of the ensuingyear; 
but the body, or ostensible part of this treaty, 
was composed merely with a view to conceal 
from the knowledge of the public six secret 
articles, the fourth of which was levelled singly 
against Prussia, according to the exact copy 
of it, which appeared among the documents. 
In this article, the empress queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia sets out with a protestation, that 
she will religiously observe the treaty of Dres¬ 
den ; but explains her real way of thinking 
upon the subject a little lower, in the follow¬ 
ing terms: “ If the king of Prussia should be 
the first to depart fropi this peace, by attacking 
cither her majesty the enipress-queen tff Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, or her majesty the empress 
of Russia, or even the republic of Poland; in 
all these cases, the rights of the empress-queen 
to Silesia, and the county of Glatz would again 
take place, and recover their full effect: the 
two contracting parties should mutually assist 
each other with sixty thousand men to achieve 
these conquests.” The king observes upon 
this article, that every war which can arise 
between him and Russia, or the republic of 
Poland, would be looked upon as a fimnifcst 
infraction of the peace of Dresden, and a re¬ 
vival of the rights of the house of Austria" to 
Silesia; though neither Russia. nog the re¬ 
public of Poland is # at all concerned in the 
treaty of Dresden; and though the latter, with 
which the king lived in the most intimate 
friendship, was not even in alliance with the 
court of Vienna: that, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of the law of nature, received among all 
civiljped nations, the most the court of Vienna 
could be authorized to do in qpch cases, would 
be to send those succours to her allies which 
are due to them by treaties, without her having 
the least pretence on that account, to free 
herself from the particular engagements sub¬ 


sisting between her and the king: he appealed, 
therefore, to the judgment of the impartial 
world, whether iu this secret article the con¬ 
tracting powers had kept within the bounds 
of a defensive alliance; or whether this ai* 
tide did not rather contain a plan of an of¬ 
fensive alliance against the king of Prussia. 
He affirmed it wa9 obvious, from this article, 
that the courtgpf Vienna had prepared three 
pretences for the recovery of Silesia; and that 
she thought to attain her end, either by pro¬ 
voking the king to commence hostilities against 
her, or to kindle a between his majesty 
and Russia, by her secret intrigues and machi¬ 
nations : he alleged that the court of Saxony, 
being invited to accede to this alliance, eagerly 
accepted the invitation; furnished its minis¬ 
ters at Petersburg!) with full powers for that 
purpose; and ordered them to declare that 
their master was not only ready to accede to 
the treaty itself, but also to the secret article 
against Prussia; and to join in the regulations 
made by the two courts, provided Effectual 
measures should be taken, as well for the se¬ 
curity of Saxony, as for its indemnification 
and recompense, in proportion to the efforts 
and progress that might be made: that the 
court of Dresden declared, if upon any fresh 
attack from the king of Prussia, the empress- 
queen should, by their assistfljgcc, not only re¬ 
conquer Silesia, and the county of Glatz, but 
also reduce him within narrow hounds, the 
king of Poland, sift elector of Saxony, would 
abide by the partition formerly stipulated be¬ 
tween him and the empress-queen. He also 
declared that count Loss, the Saxon minister 
at Vienna, was charged to open a private ne 
gociatiou for settling an eventual partition of 
the couquest which might be made on Prussia, 
by laying down, as the basis of it, the treaty 
of Leipsick, signed on the eighteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five, as would appear by the docu¬ 
ments affixed. He owned it had been sup¬ 
posed, through the whole of this negotiation, 
that the king of Prussia should be the aggres¬ 
sor against the court of Vienna; but he in¬ 
sisted, that even in this case the king of Poland 
could have no right to make conquests on bis 
Prussian majesty. He likewise acknowledged, 
that the court of Saxony had not yet ac¬ 
ceded in fofin to the treaty of Petersburgh; but 
he observed, its allies were given to understand 
again and agaifi, that it was ready to accede 
without restriction, wheneverthis could be done 
without rijjjk; anevthe advantages to be gained 
should be secured in its favour: circumstances 
proved by divers authentic documents, particu¬ 
larly by a letter from count Fleming to count 
dc Bruhl, informing him that count Uhlefield 
had charged him to represent afresh to his court, 
that they could not take too secure measures 
against the ambitious views of the king of 
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Prussia; that SAxony, In particular, ought to 
be cautious, As being theroost exposed: that it 
was of the highest importance to strengthen 
their old engagements,, upon the footing pro¬ 
posed by the late count de Harracfc, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
five $ a step'wUfcb might be taken on occasion 
of bis Polish nuyeaty’s accession to the treaty 
of Petersburg^*. The answemtpf count Bruhl 
to this despatch imported, that the king of 
Poland was not averse to treat in the utmost 
secrecy with the courLrf Vienna about suc¬ 
cours, byprinate and ^pfidential declarations 
relating to the fourth secret article of the 
treaty ofPetersburgh, on condition of rea¬ 
sonable terms and advantages, which in this 
case' ought to be granted to bis majesty. He 
quoted other despatches to prove the unwil¬ 
lingness of his Polish majesty to declare him¬ 
self until the king of Prussia should be at¬ 
tacked^ and his forces divided; and that this 
scruple was admitted by the allies of Saxony. 
Front these premises he deduced this in¬ 
ference, that the court of Dresden, without 
having acceded iu form to the treaty of Peters- 
burgh, was not less an accomplice iu the dan¬ 
gerous designs which the court of Vienna had 
grounded upon this treaty; and that having 
been dispensed with from a formal concur¬ 
rence, it had sply waited for that moment 
when it might, without running any gre^.t 
risk, conquer in effect, and share the spoils of 
its neighbour. In expectation of this period, 
he' said, the Austrian and Saxon ministers 
laboured iu concert and underhand with the 
more ardour, to bring the casus foederis into 
existence; for it being laid down as a principle 
in the treaty, that any war whatever between 
him and Russia would authorize the empress- 
queen to take Silesia, there was nothing more 
to be done but to kindle such a war; for which 
purpose no method was found more proper 
than that of embroiling the king with the em¬ 
press of Russia; and to provoke that princess 
with all sorts of false insinuations, impostures, 
and the roost atrocious calumnies, in laying to 
his majesty’s charge a variety of designs, some- 
* times against Russia, and even the person of 
the czkrina; sometimes views upon Poland, 
aud sometimes intrigues in Sweden. B/these 
and other such contrivances, he affirmed they 
had kindled the animosity of the ‘ empress to 
such a degree, that in a council held in the 
month of October, in the yeat one thousand 
••veil hundred and fifty-three, she had resolved 
to attack the king of PriAsia, without any 
further discussion, whether be should fall upoq 
any of the allies of Russia, or. one of them 
should begin with him: a resolution which fon 
that time was frustrated by their want of 
seamen and magazines; but tbe preparations 
were continued under pretence of keeping 
themselves in a condition to fttjfil their engage-! 


merits, contracted in the last subsidiary con¬ 
vention with England; and when all were 
finished, the storm would fall on tbe king of 
Prussia. 

This is the substance of that famous me¬ 
morial published by faia Prussian majesty, to 
which the justifying pieces or authentic docu¬ 
ments were annexed; and to which a circum¬ 
stantial answer vyus exhibited by tbe partisans 
of her imperial majesty. Specious reasons 
may, doubtless, be adduced on either side of 
almost any dispute, by writers of ingenuity; 
but, in examining this contest, it must be 
allowed, that both sides adopted illicit prac¬ 
tices. Tbe empress-queen and the elector of 
Saxony bad certainly a right to form defensive 
treaties for their own preservation; and with¬ 
out aU doubt, it was their interest and their 
duty to secure themselves ffoui the enterprises 
of such a formidable neighbour; but, at the 
same time, the contracting parties seem to 
have carried their views much farther than 
defensive measures. Perhaps the court of 
Vienna considered the cession of Silesia as a cir¬ 
cumstance altogether poinpulsive, and, there¬ 
fore, not binding against the rights of natural 
equity. She did not at all doubt that the king 
of Prussia would be tempted by his ambition 
and great warlike power, to take some step 
which might be justly interpreted into an in¬ 
fraction of the treaty of Dresden; and in that 
case she was determined to avail herself*of the 
confederacy she had formed, that she might 
retrieve the countries 6be had lost by the un¬ 
fortunate events of the last war, as well as 
bridle the dangerous pojver and disposition of 
the Prussian monarch; and, in all probability, 
the king-of Poland, over and above the same 
consideration, was desirous of some indemni¬ 
fication for the last irruption into his electoral 
dominions, and the great sums be bad paid 
for the subsequent peace. Whether they were 
authorized by tbe law of nature and nations 
to make reprisals by an actual partition of the 
countries they might conquer, supposing him 
to be the aggressor, we shall not pretend to 
determine; hut it does not at aU appear, that 
his Prussian majesty’s danger was such as en¬ 
titled him to take those violent steps which he 
no\v attempted to justify. By this time the 
flame of, war was kindled up to a blaze that 
soon filled the empire witj> ruin and desolation; 
and the king of Prussia had drawn upon him- 
s?lf the resentment of the three greatest pow¬ 
ers in Europe, who laid aside their former 
animosities, aud every consideration of that 
balance which it bad cost such blood and 
treasure to preserve, in order to conspijje his 
destruction. * Tjie king himself could not but 
foresee this confederacy, and know tbe power 
it might-exert; but probably he confided so 
much in the number, the valour, and discipline 
of his troops; in the skill of his officers; in his 
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own conduct and activity; that he hoped to 
crush the house of Austria by one rapid endea¬ 
vour at the latter end of the season, or at least 
establish Himself in Bohemia, before her allies 
could move to her assistance. In this hope,how- 
ever, he was disappointed by the vigilance of 
the Austrian councils. lie found the empress- 
queen in a condition to make head against 
him in every avenue to her dominions; and in 
a fair way of being assisted by the circles of 
the empire. He saw himself threatened with 
the vengeance of the Russian empress, and the 
sword of France gleaming over ^is head, with¬ 
out any prospect of assistance but that which 
he might derive from his alliance with Great 
Britain. Thus the king of England exchanged 
the alliance of Russia, who was his subsidiary, 
and the friendship of the empress-queen, his 
old and natural ally, for a new connexion with 
his Prussian majesty, who could neither act as 
an auxiliary to Great Britain, nor as a protector 
to Hanover; and for tins connexion, the advan¬ 
tage of which was merely negative, such a price 
was paid by England as had never been given 
by any other potentate 'of Europe, even for 
services of the greatest importance. 

DISPUTES mvrwRCN the PARLIAMENT 
01 PARIS and the CLERGY. 

About the latter end of November, the 
Saxon minister at Ratidwn delivered to the 
diet a new and ample memorial, explaining 
the lamentable state of that electorate, and 
imploring afresh the assistance of the empire. 
The king of Prussia ha8 also addressed a fetter 
to the diet, demanding succour of the several 
states, agreeable to their guarantees* of th£ 
treaties of Westphalia and Dresden : hut the 
minister of Mcntz, as director of the diet, 
having refused to lay it before that assembly, 
the minister of Brandenhurgh ordered it to he 
printed, and sent to his court for further in¬ 
structions. In the mean time his Prussian 
majesty thought proper to intimate to the king 
and senate of Poland, that should the Russian 
troops lie permitted to march* through, that 
kingdom, they might expect to see their coun¬ 
try made a scene of war and desolation. Li 
France, the prospect of a general and sanguin¬ 
ary war did not at all allay the distfirba&ce 
which sprang from the ijisseiitiun between the 
clergy and parliament, touching the bull Uni- 
gonitus. The king being again brought over* 
to the ecclesiastical side of the dispute, received 
a brief from the pope, laying it down as a fun¬ 
damental article, that whosoever refuses to 
submit to the hull Unigenitus is v iji the way of 
damnation: and certain cases ike specified, Jn 
which the sacraments are to be denied. The 
parliament of Paris, considering this brief or 
bull as a direct attack upon the rights of the 
■Gallieau church, issued an at lit or decree, 


suppressing the said hull; reserving to them¬ 
selves the right of providing against the in- 
conveuieticics with which it might be attended, 
as well as the privilege to •maintain in their 
full force the prerogative of the crown, the 
power and jurisdiction of the bishops, the li¬ 
berties of the Gallican church, and the customs 
of the realm. The king, dissatisfied with their 
interposition, declared his design to hold a bed 
of justice in person at the palace. Accordingly, 
on the twelfth day of November, the whole 
body of his guards, amounting to ten thousand 
men, took post in the dHy of Paris; and next 
day the king repaired with the usual ceremony 
to the palace, where the bed of justice was 
held: among other regulations, an edict was 
issued for suppressing the fourth and fifth 
chambers of inquests, the members of which 
had remarkably distinguished themselves b\ 
their opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 

DEARTH OF CORN IN ENGLAND. 

In England, the dearth of corn, arising in a 
great measure from the iniquitous practice of 
engraving, was so severely felt by the common 
people, that insurrections were raised in Shrop¬ 
shire and Warwickshire by the populace, in 
conjunction with the colliers, who seized by 
violence all the provision they could find; pil¬ 
laging without distinction the millers, farm¬ 
ers, grocers, and butchers, until they were 
dispersed by the gentlemen of the country, at 
the heads of their tenants and dependants. 
Disorders of the same nature were excited by 
the coHiers«on the forest of Dean, aud those 
employed in the works in Cumberland. Tb© 
corporations, noblemen, and gentlemen, in 
different parts of the kingdom, exerted them¬ 
selves for the relief of the poor, who were 
greatly distressed; and a grand council being 
assembled at St. James’s on the same subject, 
a proclamation was published, for putting the 
lawp in speedy and effectual execution against 
the forestalled and engrossers of corn. 

The fear of an invasion having now subsided, 
and Hanover being supposed in greater danger 
than Great Britain, the auxiliaries of that elec¬ 
torate were transported from Englaud to their 
oftn country. At the latter end of the season, 
when the weather became severe, the inn-* 
keepers of England refused to admit the Hes¬ 
sian soldiers into winter-quarters, as no pro¬ 
vision had been made for that purpose by act 
of parliament; so that they were obliged to 
hut their cwmp, and remain in the open fields 
till January; but the rigour of this uncomfort¬ 
able situation was softened by the hand of ge« 
tierous charity, which liberally supplied them 
with all manner of refreshment, and other 
conveniencies; an humane interposition, which 
rescued the national character from the iwpu* 
tation of cruelty and ingratitude. m 
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SESSION OPENED. 

Oh tbe secondly of December, hiS majesty 
opened the session of parliament with a speech 
that seemed to be dictated by thk genius of 
England. He expressed his confidence, that, 
under the guidance of Divine Providence, the 
union, fortitude, and affection of his people 
would enable him to surmount all difficulties, 
and vindicate the dignity of his crown against 
the ancient enemy of Great Britain. He 
declared, that tbe succour and preservation 
of America constitufflEi a main object of his 
attention and solicitude; and observed, that 
the growing dangers to which the British 
colonies might stand exposed, from late losses 
in that country, demanded resolutions of vi¬ 
gour and despatch. He said, an adequate and 
firm defence at home should maintain the 
chief place in his thoughts; and in this great 
view ljg had nothing so much at heart as to 
remove all grounds of dissatisfaction from his 
people ; for this end, he recommended to the 
care and diligence of the parliament the fram¬ 
ing of a national militia, planned and regu¬ 
lated with equal regard to the just rights of 
his crown and people; an institution which 
might become one good resource in time of 
general danger. He took notice that the un¬ 
natural union of councils abroad, the cala¬ 
mities which, in consequence of this unhappy 
conjunction, might, by irruptions of foreign 
armies into the empire, shake its constitution, 
overturn its system, and threaten oppression 
to the protest&nt interest on the continent, 
were events which must sensibly affect the 
minds of the British nation, and had fixed the 
eyes of Europe on this new and dangerous 
crisis. He gave them to understand that the 
body of his electoral troops, which were brought 
hither at the desire of his parliament, he had 
now directed to return to his dominions in 
Germany, relying with pleasuie on the spirit 
and zeal of his people, in defence of his per¬ 
son and realm. He told the commons that lie 
confided in their wisdom, for preferring more 
vigorous efforts, though more expensive, to a 
less effectual, and therefore less frugal plan of 
war; that he had placed before them^thc dan¬ 
gers and necessities of the public; and it was 
their duty to lay the burdens they should judge 
unavoidable in such a manner as should least 
disturb and exhaust his people. He expressed 
his concern for the sufferings of the poor, 
arising from the present ({earth of corn, and 
for the disturbances to which it' had given 
rise; and exhorted his parliament to consider 
of proper provisions for preventing the like 
mischiefs hereafter. He concluded with re¬ 
marking, that unprosperous events of war in 
the Mediterranean, had drawn from bis sub¬ 
jects signal proofs how dearly they tendered 
the honour of his crown; therefore, they could 


not, on his part, fail to meet with just returns 
of unwearied care, and unceasing endeavours 
for the glory, prosperity, and happiness of his 
people. / 

DEBATES ON THE ADDRESS. 

The king having retired from the house of 
peers, the speech was read by lord Sandys, 
appointed to act as speaker to that house; 
then earl Gower moved for an address, which, 
however, was not carried without objection. 
In one part of it his majesty was thanked for 
having caused' a body of electoral troops to 
coine into England at the request of his par¬ 
liament ; and this article was disagreeable to 
those who had disapproved of the request in 
the last session. They said they wished to see 
the present address unanimously agreed to by 
the lords; a satisfaction they could not have, 
if such a paragraph should be inserted; for 
they still thought the bringing over Hanove¬ 
rian troops a preposterous measure; because 
it had not only loaded the nation with an enor- 
ipous expense, but also furnished the court of 
France with a plausible presence for invading 
the electorate, which otherwise it would have 
no shadow of reason to attack ; besides, the 
expedient was held in reprobation by the sub¬ 
jects in general, and such a paragraph might 
be considered as an insult on the people. Not¬ 
withstanding these exceptions, which did not 
seem to be very important, the address, in¬ 
cluding this paragraph, was approved by a 
great majority. 

v 

BILL PASSED FOR PROHIBITING THE 
EXPORTATION OF CORN. 

In the address of the commons no such pa¬ 
ragraph was inserted. As soon as the speaker 
had recited his majesty's speech, Mr. Charles 
Townshend proposed the heads of an address, 
to which the house unanimously agreed; and 
it was presented accordingly. This necessary 
form was no sooner discussed, than the house, 
with ? warmth of humanity and benevolence 
suitable to such an assembly, resolved itself 
ipto a committee, to deliberate on that part 
of his majesty’s speech which related to tbe 
de&rth S>f corn that so much distressed the 
poorer class of people. <A bill was immediately 
framed to prohibit, for a time limited, the ex¬ 
portation of corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, 
biscuit, and starch; and a resolution unani¬ 
mously takeo to address the sovereign, that 
an embargo might be forthwith laid upon all 
ships laden or to be laden with these commo¬ 
dities to be exported from the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland, At the same time, vice- 
admiral Boscawcn, from tbe board of admi¬ 
ralty, informed the house, that the king and 
the board having been dissatisfied with the 
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conduct of admiral Byng, in a late action with year, and to take all such measures as might 
the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and for be necessaiy to disappoint or defeat any en- 
tlie appearance of his not having acted agree- terprises, or designs of his enemies, as the eai- 
ably to lys instructions for the relief of Minorca, gency of affairs should require; for the pay- 
he was then in custody of the marshal of the ment o% such persons, in such a manner as 
admiralty, in order to be tried by a court- his majesty should direct; for the use and re- 
martial : that although this was no more than lief of his subjects in the several provinces of 
what was usual in like cases, yet as admiral North and South Carolina and Virginia, iu 
Byng was then a member of the house, and as recompense for such services as, with the ap¬ 
his confinement might detaifl him some time probation of his majesty's commander in chief 
from his duty there, the board of admiralty in America, they respectively had performed, 
thought it a respect due to the house to in- or should perform* either by putting these 
form them of the commitment and detainer provinces in a state qf defence, or by acting 
of the said admiral. This message being with vigour against the enemy; for enabling 
delivered, the journal of the house in rela- the East-India company to defray the expense 
tion to rear-admiral Knowles [See note (D) at of a military force in their settlements, to be 
the end of this VoV\ was read, and what maintained in them, in lieu of a battalion of 
Mr. Boscaweu now communicated was also his majesty's forces withdrawn from those forts 
inserted. and factories; for the maintenance and sup- 

The committees of supply, and of ways and port of the forts on the coast of Africa; for 
means, being appointed, took into considera- widening the avenues, and rendering more 
tion the necessities of the state, and made very safe and commodious the streets atnkq>assages 
ample provision for enabling his majesty to leading from Charing Cross to the twp houses 

maintain the war with vigour.1757. They of parliament, the courts of justice, and the 

granted fifty-flve thousand men for the sea* new bridge at Westminster. 4 Such were the ar- 
service, including eleven thousand four hun- tides under which wc may specify the supplies 
dred and nineteen marines; and for the land- of this year, on the whole amounting to eight 
service, forty-nine thousand seven hundred and millions three hundred fifty thousand three 
forty-nine effective men, comprehending four hundred and twenty-five pounds, nine shillings, 
thousand and eight invalids. The supply was and three-pence. It must be acknowledged, 
granted for the maintenance of these forces, for the honour of the administration, that the 
as well as for the troops of Hesse and Hanover; ifouse of commons could not have exhibited 
for the ordnance; the levy of new regiments ; stronger marks of their attachment to the 
for assisting his majesty in forming and main- crown and persou of their sovereign, as well as 
taining an army of observation, for the just of their desire to see the force of the nation ex- 
and necessary defence and preservation of his erted with becoming spirit. The sums granted 
electoral dominions, and those of hi» allies; by the committee of supply did not exceed eight 
and towards enabling him to fulfil his engage- millions three hundred fifty thousand three hun* 
ments with the king of Prussia; for the se- dred twenty-five pounds, nine shillings, and 
eurity of the empire against the irruption of three-pence; the funds established amounted 
foreign armies, 12 as well as for the support of to eight millions six hundred eigbty-nine thou- 
the common cause; for building and repairs sand fifty-one pounds, nineteen shillings, and 
of ships, hiring transports, payment of half- seven-pence; so that there was ah overplus of 
pay officers, and the pensions of widows; for three hundred thirty-eight thousand seven bun- 
enabling his majesty to discharge the like sum, dred and twenty-six pounds, ten shillings, and 
raised in pursuance of an act passed in the last four-pence; an excess whictfcwas thought ne* 
session of parliament, and charged upon the cessary, in case the lottery, which was founded 
first aids or supplies to be granted in*thts^es- on a new plan, should not succeed, 
sion; for enabling the governors and guardians 

of the hospital for the maintenance and edu- »REFLECTIONS ON THE CONTINENTAL 
cation of exposed and deserted youn£ children, WAR. 

to receive all such children, under a certain » 

age, as should be brought to the said hospital Some of these impositions were deemed 
within the compass of one year; 3 for mayi- grievous hardships by those upon whom they 
taining and supporting the new settlement of immediately fell; and many friends of their 
Nova Scotia; for repairing and finishing raili- country exclaim*! against the projected artny 
tary roads; for making good his majesty’s en- of observation in Germany, as the commence- 
gagement with the landgrave of Hesse-CasseJ; ment of a ruinous continental war, which it 
for the expense of inarching, Recruiting, and re- was neither the interest of the nation to under- 
mounting German troops in the pay of Great 4 take, nor in their power to maintain, withoul 
Britain; for empowering his majesty to defray starving the operations by sea, and in America, 
any extraordinary expenses-of the war, incurred, founded on British principles; without Con¬ 
or to be incurred for the service of the ensuing tract ing such an additional load of debts and 
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taxes, as could not fail to terminate in bank* 
ruptoy and distress. To those dependants of the 
ministry, who observed that as Hanover was 
threatened by France for its connexion with 
Great Britain, it ought, in common gratitude, 
to be protected, they replied, that every state, in 
assisting any ally, ought to have a regard to its 
own preservation: that, if the king of England 
enjoyed by inheritance, or succession, a pro¬ 
vince in the heart of France, it would lie equally 
absurd and unjust, in case'of a rupture with 
that kingdom, to exhaust the treasures of Great 
Britain in the defence of such a province; and 
yet the inhabitants of it would have the same 
right to complain that they suffered for their 
connexion with England. They observed, that 
other dominions, electorates, and principalities 
n Germany were secured by the ..constitutions 
of the empire, as well as by fair and equal al¬ 
liances with their co-estates; whereas Hanover 
stood solitary, like a hunted deer avoided by 
the herd, and had no other shelter but that 
of shrinking under the extended shield of 
Great Britain: that the reluctance ex pressed by 
the German prince's to undertake the defence of 
these dominions flowed from a firm persuasion, 
founded on experience, that England would 
interpose as a principal, and not only draw 
her sword against the enemies of that elector¬ 
ate, but concentrate her chief strength in that 
object, and waste her treasures in purchasing 
their concurrence; that exclusive of an ample 
revenue drained from the sv'eat of the people, 
great part of which had been expended in con¬ 
tinental efforts, the whole national debt in¬ 
curred, since the accession of the late king, 
had been contracted in pursuance of measures 
totally foreign to the interest of these king¬ 
doms: that, 6ince Hanover was the favourite 
object, England would save money, and great 
quantities of British blood, by allowing France 
to take possession of the electorate, paying its 
ransom at the peace, and indemnifying the in¬ 
habitants for the damage they might sustain; 
an expedient that would he productive of an 
other good consequence; it would rouze the 
German princes from their affected indiffcr- 
* ence, and oblige them to exert themselves 
with vigour, in order to avoid the detested 
neighbourhood of such an enterprising in- u 
vader. 

MESSAGES FROM THE KING TO THE 
PARLIAMENT. 

The article of the supply renting to the army 
of observation took nse from a message signed 
by bis majesty, and presented by Mr. Pitt, now 
promoted to the office of principal secretary of 
state; a gentleman who had, upon sundry oc¬ 
casions, combated the gigantic plan of conti- | 
nental connexions with all the strength of 
reason, and all the powers of eloquence. He \ 


now imparted to the house an intimation, im* 
porting, it was always with reluctance that his 
majesty asked extraordinary supplies of Ills peo¬ 
ple ; but as the united councils, and formidable 
preparations of France and her allies threat¬ 
ened Europe in general with the most alarm¬ 
ing consequence; and as these unjust and vin¬ 
dictive designs were particularly and immedi¬ 
ately bent against his majesty’s electoral domi¬ 
nions, and those*of his good ally, the king of 
Prussia, his majesty confided in the experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful commons, that 
they would cheerfully assist him in forming 
and maintaining an army of observation, for 
the just and necessary defence and preserva¬ 
tion of those territories, and enable him to 
fulfil his engagements with his Prussian ma¬ 
jesty, for the security of the empire against 
the irruption of foreign armies, and for the 
support of the common cause. Posterity 
will hardly believe, that the emperor and all 
the princes of Germany were in a conspiracy 
against their country, except the king of 
Prussia, the elector of Hanover, and the land¬ 
grave of Hesse-Cassel; and they will, no 
doubt, be surprised, that Great Britain, after 
all the treaties she had made, ind the number¬ 
less subsidies she had granted, should not have 
an ally left, except one prince, so embarrassed 
in his own affairs, that he could grant her 
no succour, whatever assistance he might de¬ 
mand. The king’s message met with as fa¬ 
vourable a reception as he could have desired. 
It was read in the house of commons, to¬ 
gether with a copy of the treaty between his 
majesty and the king of Prussia, including 
the secret and separate article, and the decla¬ 
ration signed on each side by the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries at Westminster: the request was 
granted, and the convention approved. With 
equal readiness did they gratify his majesty’s 
inclination, signified in another message, de¬ 
livered on the seventeenth day of May, by lord 
Bateman, intimating, that in this critical 
juncture, emergencies might arise of the ut¬ 
most importance, and be attended with the 
most pernicious consequences, if proper means 
should not be immediately applied to prevent 
or defeat them; his majesty was, therefore, 
desirous that the house would enable him to 
defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, 
incurred or to be incurred for the service of 
the current year; and to take all such mea¬ 
sures as might be necessary to disappoint or 
defeat any enterprises or designs of his ene¬ 
mies, as the exigency of affairs might require. 
The committee Of supply forthwith granted a 
very large sum for these purposes, including 
the charge of German mercenaries. A like 
message being at the same time communi¬ 
cated to the upper house, their lordships voted 
a very loyal address upon the occasion; and 
when the article of supply, which it produced 
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among the commons, fell under their inspec¬ 
tion, they unanimously agreed to it, by way of 
a clause of appropriation. 

MEASURES TAKEN TO REMOVE THE 
SCARCITY OF CORN. 

We have already observed, that the first bill 
which the commons passed insthis session, was 
for the relief of the poor, by prohibiting the 
exportation of com; but this remedy not being 
judged adequate to the evil, another bill was 
framed, removing, for a limited time, the duty 
then payable upon foreign corn and flour im¬ 
ported ; as also permitting, for a certain time, 
all such foreign corn, grain, meal, bread, bis¬ 
cuit, aud flour,as had been or should betaken 
from the enemy, to he landed and expended in 
the kingdom duty free. In order still more to 
reduce the high price of corn, and to prevent 
any supply of provisions from being sent to 
our enemies in America, a third bill was 
brought in, prohibiting, for a time therein li¬ 
mited, the exportation of corn, grain, meal, 
malt, flour, bread, biscuit, starch, beef, pork, 
bacon, or other victual, from any of the British 
plantations, unless to Great Britain or Ireland, 
or from one colony to another. To this act 
two clauses were added, for allowing those 
necessaries, mentioned above, to be imported 
in foreign built ships, and from any state in 
amity with his majesty, either into Great 
Britain or I id and; and for exporting from 
Southampton or Exeter to the Isle of Man, for 
the use of the inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, 
barley, oats, meal, of flour, uot exceeding two 
thousand five hundred quarters. The com¬ 
mons would have still improved their huma¬ 
nity, had they contrived and established some 
effectual method to punish those unfeeling 
villains, who, by engrossing and hoarding up 
great quantities of grain, had created this ar¬ 
tificial scarcity, and deprived their fcliow-crea- 
tures of bread, with a view to their own private 
advantage. Upon a subsequent report of the 
commirtce, the house resolved, that, to pre¬ 
vent the high price of wheat and baead^no 
spirits should be distilled from wheat for a 
limited time. While the bill, formed on this 
resolution, was in embryo, a petition was pre- 
sented to the house by the brewers ot London, 
Westminster, Southfrark, and part9 adjacent, 
representing, that, when the resolution passed, 
the price of malt, which was before too high, 
immediately rose to such a degree, that the 
petitioners found themselves utterly incapable 
of carrying on business at the price malt then 
bore, occasioned, as they conceived, from an 
apprehension of the necessity the distillers 
would be under to make use of the best pale 
malt, and substitute the best barley in lieu of 
<wbeat*. that, in such a case, the markets would 
not be able to supply a sufficient quantity of 


barley for the demands of both professions, be¬ 
sides other necessary uses: they, therefore, 
prayed, that in regard to the public revenue, 
to which the trade of the petitioners so largely 
contributed, proper measures might be taken 
for preventing the public loss, and relieving 
their particular distress. The house would 
not lend a deaf ear to a remonstrance in which 
the revenue was concerned. The members 
appointed to prepare the bill immediately re¬ 
ceived instructions to make provision in it to 
restrain, for a limited time, the distilling of 
barley, malt, and all grain whatsoever. The 
bill was framed accordingly, but did not pass 
'without strenuous opposition. To this pro¬ 
hibition it was objected, that there are al¬ 
ways large quantities of wheat and barley in 
the kingdom so much damaged, as to be un¬ 
fit for any use but the distillery, consequently a 
restriction of this nature would ruin many 
farmers, and others employed in the^rade of 
malting. Particular interests, however, must 
often be sacrificed to* the welfare of tlie com¬ 
munity ; and the present distress prevailed 
over t lie prospect of this disadvantage, if they 
had allowed any sort of grain to be distilled, it 
would have been impossible to prevent the 
distilling of every kind* The prohibition was 
limited to two months; but at the expiration 
of that term, the scarcity still continuing, it 
ufcs protracted by a new bill to the eleventh 
clay of December, ^vith a proviso, empowering 
his majesty to put an end to it at any time 
after the eleventh day of May, if such a step 
should be judged for the advantage of the 
kingdom* 9 

MILITIA BILL* 

The next hill that engaged the attention of 
the commons was a measure of the utmost, 
national importance, though secretly disliked 
by many individuals or the legislature, who, 
nevertheless, did not venture to avow their dis¬ 
approbation* The establishment of a militia 
was a very popular and desirable ot>ject, but 
attended with numberless difficulties, and a 
competition of interests which it was impos¬ 
sible to reconcile. It had formerly been an 
inexhaustible source of contention between the 
crown and the commons; but now both ap* 
parently concurred in rendering it serviceable 
to the commonwealth, though some acquiesced 
in the scheme who were not at all hearty in its 
favour. On the,fourth day of December, a 
motion w&s made for the bill, by Col. George 
Townshend, eldest son of lord viscount Town- 
shend, a gentleman of courage, sense, and pro¬ 
bity; endued with penetration to discern, aiflT 
honesty to pursue, the real interest of bis coun¬ 
try, in defiance of power, in contempt of private 
advantages. Leave being given to bring in a 
bill for the better ordering of the militia forces 
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id the several counties of England, the task 
of preparing it was allotted to Mr. Townsbend, 
and a considerable number of the most able 
members in the house, comprehending his 
own brother, Mr. Charles Townshend, whose 
genius shone with distinguished lustre: he 
was keen, discerning, eloquent, and accurate; 
possessed a remarkable vivacity of parts, with 
a surprising solidity of understanding; was a 
Wit without arrogance, a patriot without pre¬ 
judice, and a courtier without dependence. 

While the militia bill remained under con¬ 
sideration in the house, a petition for a con¬ 
stitutional and well-regulated militia was pre¬ 
sented by the mayor, jurats, and commonalty 
of the king's town and parish of Maidstone, in 
Kent, in common-council assembled. At the 
same time remonstrances were offered by the 
protestant dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations in and about the cities of Lon¬ 
don andr Westminster; by the protestant dis¬ 
senters of Shrewsbury; the dissenting ministers 
of Devonshire; the protestant dissenters, be¬ 
ing freeholders and burgesses of the town and 
county of the town of Nottingham, joined 
with other inhabitants of the church of Eng¬ 
land, expressing their apprehension, that, in 
the" bill then depending, it might be proposed 
to enact, that the said militia should be ex¬ 
ercised on the Lord's day, commonly called 
Sunday, and praying that no clause for such 
purpose might pass into a .law. Though no¬ 
thing could be more ridiculously fanatic and j 
impertinent than a declaration of such a scru¬ 
ple against a practice bo laudable and neces¬ 
sary, in a country where that day of the week 
is generally spent in merry-making, riot, and 
debauchery, the house paid so much regard to 
the squeamish consciences of those puritani¬ 
cal petitioners, that Monday was pitched upon 
for the day of exercise to the militia, though 
on such working dajjs they might be much 
more profitably employed, both for themselves 
and their country; and that no religious pre¬ 
tence should be left for opposing the progress 
and execution of the bill, proper clauses were 
inserted for the relief of the quakers. An¬ 
other petition and counter-petition were de¬ 
livered by the magistrates, freeholders, antj 
burgesses of the town of Nottingham, in re¬ 
lation to their particular franchises, which 
Were accordingly considered in framing the 
bill. 

After mature deliberation, and divers alter¬ 
ations, it passed the lower hquse, and was sent 
to the lords for their concurrence: here it un¬ 
derwent several amendments, one pf which was 
the reduction of the number of militia-men to 
•me half of what the commons had proposed; 
namely, to thirty-two thousand three hondred 
and forty men for the whole kingdom iff Eng¬ 
land and Wales. The amendments being 
canvassed inthc Ui^er house, met with some 


opposition, and divers conferences with their 
lordships ensued; at length, however, the two 
houses agreed to every article, and the bill 
soon received the royal sanction. No provi¬ 
sion, however, was made for clothes, arms, 
accoutrements, and pay: bad regulations been 
made for these purposes, the act would have 
become a money-bill, in which the lords could 
have made no amendment: in order, therefore, 
to prevent any difference between the two 
houses, on a dispute of privileges not yet de¬ 
termined, and that the house of peers might 
make what amendments they should think 
expedient, the commons left the expense of 
the militia to be regulated in a subsequent 
bill, during the following session, when they 
could, with more ,, certainty, compute what 
sum would be necessary for these purposes. 
After all, the bill seemed to be crude, imper¬ 
fect, and ineffectual, and the promoters of it 
were Well aware of its defects; but they were 
apprehensive that it would have been dropped 
altogether, had they insisted upon the scheme 
being executed in its full extent. They were 
eager to seize this opportunity of trying an 
experiment, which might afterwards be im¬ 
proved to a greater national advantage; and, 
therefore, they acquiesced in many restrictions 
and alterations, which otherwise would not 
have been adopted. 

BILL FOR QUARTERING THE FOREIGN 
TROOPS, &c. 

The next measure that fell under the con¬ 
sideration of the house was rendered necessary 
by the inhospitable perseverance of the publi¬ 
cans and innholders, who conceived themselves 
not obliged by law to receive or give quarters 
in their houses to any foreign troops, and ac* 
cordiugiy .refused admittance to the Hessian 
auxiliaries, who began to be dreadfully incom¬ 
moded by the severity of the weather. This 
objection implying an attack upon the pre¬ 
rogative, the government did not think fit, at 
this juncture, to dispute any other way, than 
by ..pro miring a new law in favojr of those 
foreigners. It was intituled, “ A bill to make 
provision for quartering the foreign troops now 
in this kiugJom,” prepared by lord Barrington, 
the'chancellor of the exchequer, and the soli¬ 
citor-general, and immediately passed without 
opposition. This step being taken, another 
bill was brought in, for the regulation of the 
marine forces while on shore. This was al¬ 
most a transcript of the'mutiny act, with this 
material difference: it empowered the admi¬ 
ralty to grant commissions for holding ge¬ 
neral courts-martial, and to do every thing, 
and in the same manner, as bis majesty is em¬ 
powered to do by the usual mutiny bill; con¬ 
sequently every clause was adopted without 
question. 
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BILL FOR THE MORE SPEEDY RECRUITING 
the LAND-FORCES, &c. 

The same favourable reception was given 
to a bill for the more speedy and effectual re¬ 
cruiting his majesty’s land-forces and marines; 
a law which threw iuto the hands of many 
worthless magistrates an additional power of 
oppressing their fellow-creatures: all justices 
of the peace, commissioners of the land-tax, 
magistrates of corporations and boroughs, were 
empowered to meet by direction of the secre¬ 
tary at war, communicated in precepts issued 
by the high sheriffs, or their deputies, within 
their respective divisions, and at their usual 
place of meeting, to qualify themselves for the 
execution of the act: then they were required 
to appoint the times and places for their suc¬ 
ceeding meetings; to issue precepts to the 
proper officers for these succeeding meetings; 
and to give notice of the time and place of 
every meeting to such military officer, as, by 
notice from the secretary at war, should be 
directed to attend that service. The annual 
bill for preventing mutiny and desertion met 
with no objections, and indeed contained 
nothing csscntiaMy different from that which 
had passed in the last session. The next law 
enacted, was, for further preventing embezzle¬ 
ment of goods and apparel, by those with whom 
they are intrusted, and putting a stop to the 
practice of gaining in public houses. By this 
bill a penalty was inflicted on pawnbrokers, in 
a summary way, for receiving goods, knowing 
them not to be the property of the pledger, 
and pawned without the authority of the 
owner. [.See note (E^T at the end of thig VoL] 
With respect to gaming, the act ordained, that 
all publicans suffering journeymen, labourers, 
servants, or apprentices, to game with cards, 
dice, shuffieboards, niississippi, or billiard 
tables, skittles, nine-pins, &c. should forfeit 
forty shillings for the first offence, and for 
every subsequent offence ten pounds shall be 
levied by distress. 

Divers inconveniencies having resulted from 
the interposition of justices, who, in pursuance 
of an act of parliament passed in theqpresgnt 
reign, assumed the right of establishing rates 
for the payment of wages to weavers, several 
petitions were offered to the house of com¬ 
mons, representing the evil consequences of 
such an establishment; and although these 
arguments were answered and opposed jn 
counter-petitions, the commons, actuated by a 
laudable concern for the interest of the woollen 
manufacture, after due deliberation, removed 
the grievance by a new bill, repealing so much 
of the former *act as empowered justices of the 
peace to make rates for the payment of wages. 
[See note (F) at the end of this VoL] The 
commons were not more forward to provide 
supplies for prosecuting the war with, vigour, 
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than ready to adopt new regulations for the 
advantage of trade and manufactures. The 
society of the free British fishery presented a 
petition, alleging, that they had employed the 
sum of oue hundred thirty thousand three 
hundred Aid five pounds, eight shillings, and 
sixpence, together with the entire produce of 
their fish, and all the monies arising from the 
several branches allowed on the tonnage of 
their shipping, and on the exportation of their 
fish, in carrying on the said fishery; and that, 
from their being obliged, in the infancy of 
the undertaking, to incur a much larger ex¬ 
pense than was at that time foreseen, they now 
found themselves so far reduced in their capital, 
as to be utterly incapable of further prosecuting 
the fisheries with any hope of success, unless 
indulged with the further assistance of parlia¬ 
ment. They prayed, therefore, that, towards 
enabling them to carry on the said fisheries, 
they might have liberty to make use of such 
nets as they should find best adapted # to the 
said fisheries; each buss, nevertheless, carrying 
to sea the same quantity and depth of netting, 
which, by tiie fishery acts, they were then 
bound to carry: that the bounty of thirty 
shillings per ton, allowed by the said acts on 
the vessels employed in the fishery, might be 
increased; and forasmuch as many of the 
stock proprietors were unable to advance any 
further sum for prosecuting this branch of 
ccftnmerce; and others unwilling in the pre¬ 
sent situation, and lender the present restraints, 
to risk any further sum in the undertaking; 
that the stock of the society, by the said acts 
made unalienable, except in case of death or 
bankruptcy, for a term of years, might forth¬ 
with he made transferable; and that the peti¬ 
tioners might be at liberty, between the in¬ 
tervals of the fishing seasons, to employ the 
busses in such a manuer as they should find 
for the advantage of the society. While the 
committee was employed in deliberating on the 
particulars of this remonstrance, another was 
delivered from the free British fishery chamber 
of Whitehaven in Cumberland, representing, 
that as the law then stood, they went to Shet¬ 
land, and returned at a great expense and loss 
of time; and while the war continued durst 
got stay there to fish, besides being obliged to 
run the most imminent risks, by going and 
returning without convoy: that, ever since the 
institution of the present fishery, experience 
had fully showji the fishery of Shetland not 
worth following, as thereby the petitioners had 
lost two months pf a much better fishery in 
St. Georgfs channel, within one day’s sail of 
Whitehaven: they took notice, that the free 
British fishery society had applied to the house 
for further assistance and relief; and prayed"*' 
that Campbel Town, in Argyleshire, might 
be appointed the place of rendezvous for 
the busses belonging to Whitehaven, for the 
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summer as well as the winter fishery, that they 
might he enabled to fish with greater advan¬ 
tage. The committee, having considered the 
matter of both petitions,' were of opinion that 
the petitioners should be at liberty tf\ use such 
nets as they should find best adapted to the 
white herring fishery: that the bounty of 
thirty shillings per ton should he augmented to 
fifty: that the petitioners should be allowed, 
during the intervals of the fishing seasons, to 
employ their vessels iu any other lawful busi¬ 
ness, provided they should have been employed 
in the herring, fishery during the proper sea¬ 
sons : that they might use such barrels for 
packing the fish as they then used, or might 
hereafter find best adapted for tb^t purpose: 
that they should have liberty to tf&ke use of 
any waste or uncultivated land, one hundred 
yards at the least above high water mark, for 
the purpose of drying their nets; mid that 
Campbei Town would be the most proper and 
convenfaut place for the rendezvous of the 
busses belonging to Whitehaven. This last, re¬ 
solution, however, was not inserted in the bill 
which contained the other five, and in a little 
tithe received the royal assent. 

ACT FOR IMPORTING AMERICAN IRON 
DUTY FREE. 

Such are the connexions, dependencies, and 
relations subsisting between the mechanical 
arts, agriculture, and manufactures of Great 
Britain, that it requires study, deliberation, 
and enquiry in the legislature to discern and 
distinguish the whole scope and consequences 
of inauy projects offered for the benefit of the 
commonwealth. The society of merchant, ad¬ 
venturers in the city of Bristol alleged, in a 
petition to the houfee of commons, that great 
quantities of bar-iron were imported into Great 
Britain from Sweden, Russia, and other parts, 
chiefly purchased with ready money, some of 
which iron was exported again to Africa and 
other places: and the rest wrought up by fstte 
manufacturers.* They affirmed that bar iron, 
imported from North America, would answer 
the same purposes; and the importation of it 
tend not only to the great advantage of the 
kingdom, by increasing its shipping aiift* navj r 
gatiuu, but also to the benefit of th& British 
colonies: that by an act passed inHhe twenty- 
third year of his present majesty’s reign, the 
importation of bar-iron from America into the 
port of London, duty free, was permitted; but 
its being carried coastways^or farther by land 
than ten miles, had been prohibited; so that 
several very considerable manufacturing towns 
were deprived of the use of American iron, 
and the out-ports prevented from employing 
it in their export commerce: they requested, 
therefore, that bar-iron might be imported 
from North America into Great Britain, duty 


r free, by all his majestyVsubjects. This request 
being reinforced by many other petitions from 
different parts of the kingdom, other classes 
of men, who thought their several interests 
would be affected by such a measure, took the 
alarm; and. In divers counter-petitions, speci¬ 
fied many ill consequences which they alleged 
would arise from its being enacted into a law. 
Pamphlets were published on both sides of the 
question, and violent disputes were kindled 
upon this subject, which was justly deemed a 
matter of national importance. The oppose!s 
of the bill observed, that large quantities of 
iron were yearly produced at home, and em¬ 
ployed multitudes of poor people, there being 
no less than one hundred and nine forges in 
England and Wales, besides those erected in 
Scotland, the whole producing eighteen thou¬ 
sand tons of iron: that as the mines in Great 
Britain arc inexhaustible, the produce would 
of late years have been considerably increased, 
had not the people been kept under continua' 
apprehension of seeing American iron admitted 
duty free: a supposition which had prevented 
the traders from extending their works, and 
discouraged many from engaging in this branch 
of traffic: they alleged that the iron works, 
already carried on in England, occasioned a 
consumption of one hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand cords of wood, produced in coppices 
that grow upon barren lands, which could not 
otherwise be turned to any good account: that 
as the coppices afford shade, and preserve a 
moisture in the ground, the pasture is more 
valuable with the wood, than it would be it the 
coppices were grubbed up; consequently all the 
estates, where these now grow, would sink in 
their yearly value: that these coppices, now 
cultivated and preserved for the use of the iron 
works, are likewise absolutely necessary for the 
manufacture of leather, as they furnish bark 
for the banners; and that, according to the 
management of these coppices, they produced 
a great number of timber trees, so necessary 
for the purposes of building. They asserted, 
that neither the American .iron, nor any that 
had yet been found in Gr6at Britain, was so 
puopor^for converting into steel as that which 
comes from Sweden, particularly that sort called 
ort ground; but as there are mines iu the 
northern parts of Britain, nearly in the same 
latitude'with those of Sweden, furnished with 
sufficient quantities of wood, and rivers for 
pnills and engines, it was hardly to be doubted 
but that people would find metal of the same 
quality, and, in a few years, be able to prevent 
the necessity of importing iron either from 
Sweden or Russia. They inferred that Ame¬ 
rican iron could never interfere with that which 
Great Britain imported from Sweden, because 
it was not fit for edged-tools, anchors, chain 
plates, and other particulars necessary iu ship 
building; nor diminish the importation of 
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Russian iron, •bich was not only harder than 
* h e American Jmd British, but also could be 
atfbru'J cheap tr thau that brought from our 
own plantations, even though the duty of this 
last should be removed. The importation of 
American iron, therefore, duty-free, could in¬ 
terfere with no other sort but that produced 
m Britain, with which, by means of this advan¬ 
tage, it would clash'so much, as to put a stop 
in a little time to all the irdh works now car¬ 
ried on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary 
a great number of families whom they support. 
To these objections the favourers of the bill 
solicited replied, that when a manufacture is 
much more valu ible than the rough materials, 
and these cannot be produced at home in suf¬ 
ficient quantities, and at' such a price as is 
consistent with the preservation of the manu¬ 
facture, it is the interest of the legislature to 
admit a free importation of these materials, 
even from foreign countries, although it should 
put an end to the production of that material 
in this island: that as the neighbours of Great 
Britain are now more attentive than ever to 
their commercial interests, and endeavouring 
to manufacture their rough materials at home, 
this nation nmsf take every method for lower¬ 
ing the price of materials, otherwise in a few 
years it will lose the manufacture; ami, instead 
of supplying other countries, be furnished hy 
them with all tlie line toys and utensils made 
of steel ami iron ! that being in danger of 
losing not only the manufacture hut the pro¬ 
duce of iron, unless it can he procured at a 
cheaper rate than that foe which it is sold at 
present, the only wijy of attaining this end,'is 
by diminishing the duty payable upon the im¬ 
portation of foreign iron, or by rendering it 
necessary For the undertakers of the” iron 
mines in Great Britain to sell their produce 
cheaper than it has been for some years af¬ 
forded: that the most effectual method for 
this purpose is to raise up a rival, hy permit¬ 
ting a free importation of all soits of iron from 
the American plantations: that American iron 
can never be sold so cheap as that of Bi itain 
can he afforded; fur, in the colonies, labour of 
all kinds Is much dearer than in En£lati(k if 
a man employs his own slaves, he must reckon 
in his charge a great deal more than the com¬ 
mon interest of their purehasc-monej^ because, 
when one of them /lies, or escapes from his 
master, he loses both interest ami principal : 
that the common interest of money in the 
plantations is considerably higher than in 
England, consequently no man in that cuun- 
try will employ his money hi any branch of 
trade by which he cannot gain considerably 
more per cent, than is expected in Great Bri¬ 
tain, where the interest is low, and profit mo¬ 
derate; a circumstance which will al ways give 
a great advantage to the British miner, who 
likewise enjoys an exemiiticui from freight and 


insurance, which He heavy upon the American 
Adventure^,especially in time of war. With 

of the leather tan¬ 
ners , they9w^^^ed r that as the coppices ge¬ 
nerally grew qjjfftarren lands, not fit for til- 
tage, and improv'd the pasturage, no proprietor 
would be at t|» expense of grubbing up the 
wood to spoih4he 'pasture, as he could make 
no other use/if the laud on which it was pro¬ 
duced. 'iWwood must be always worth some¬ 
thing, jyfpeeially in couuties where there is 
not p^exrcy of coal, and the timber trees would 
produce,considerable advantage: therefore, if 
there was not one iron mine in Great Britain, 
nt> coppice would be grubbed up, unless it 
grow on a rich soil, which would pioduce corn 
instead dflfecord-wood; consequently, the tan¬ 
ners have nothing to fear, especially as planting 
hath become a prevailing taste among the 
landholders of the island. The committee ap¬ 
pointed to prepare fhe bill, seriously weighed 
and canvassed these arguments, exaw/ined dis¬ 
puted facts, and inspected papers and Accounts 
relating to the produce, importation, and ma¬ 
nufactory of iron. At length Mr. Joliu I itt 
reported to the house their opinion, implying 
that the liberty granted by an act passed in 
the twenty-third year of his majesty’s reign, 
of importing bar-iron from the British colonies 
in America into the port of London, should 
be extended to all the other ports of Great 
Britain ; and that so much of that act as ie- 
lated to this clause should he lepealed. The 
house having agreed to these resolutions, ai d 
I the bill being brought in accordingly, another 
petition was presented by several noblemen, 
gentlemen, freeholders, and other proprietors, 
owners, and possessors of coppices and wood¬ 
lands, iu the West Riding of Yorkshire, al¬ 
leging, that a permission to import.American 
bar-iron, duty free, would he attended with 
numberless ill cousequer.ces both of a public 
and private nature; specifying certain hard¬ 
ships to which they in particular would be 
fK posed; and praying, that, if the bill should 
pass, they might be relieved from the pressure 
nf an act passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
obliging the owners of coppice woods to pre¬ 
serve them, under severe penalties; and be 
4 >errri|^:ed to fell and grub up their coppice 
woods, in order to a more proper cultivation 
of the soil, without being restrained by the 
fear of malicious and interested prosecutions. 
In consequence of this remonstrance, a clause 
was added to the bill, repealing so much of the 
act of Hqpry VIM, as prohibited the conver¬ 
sion of coppice or under-woods into pasture or 
tillage; then it passed through both houses, 
ami received the royal sanction. As there 
not time, after this affair came upon the car¬ 
pet, to obtain any new accounts from America, 
and as it was thought necessary to know the 
quantities of iron made in that country, th* 
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bouse presented an address to his majesty, and, bad it been more earnestly suggested, 
desiring he would be pleased to give directions might have been more beneficial to the public, 
that there should be laid before them, in the In order to discourage the practice of smug- 
next session of parliament, an account of the gling, and prevent the desperadoes concerned 


quantity of iron made in the America!^colonies, 
from Christmas, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine, to the fifth day of 
January, in the year one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six, each year being distin¬ 
guished. 

REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
IMPORTATION OF SILK. 

From this important object, the parliament 
converted its attention to a regulation of a 
much* more private nature. In consequence 
jf a petition by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, a bill was 
brought in, and passed into a law without op¬ 
position, for the more effectual preservation 
and improvement of the fiy and spawn of fish 
in the liver Thames, and waters of Medway, 
and for the better regulating the fishery in 
those rivers. The two next measures taken 
'or the benefit of the public were, first a bill 
to render more effectual the several laws then 
in being, for the amendment and preservation 
of the highways and turnpike roads of the 
kingdom; the other for the more effectually 
preventing the spreading of the contagious dis¬ 
temper which, at that time, raged among the 
horned cattle. A third arose from the distress 
of poor silk manufacturers, who were destitute 
o i employment, and deprived of all means of 
subsisting, through the interruption of the 
Levant trade: occasioned by the war, and the 
delay of the merchaut ships from Italy. In 
order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was 
prepared, enacting, that any persons might 
import from any place, in any ship or vessel 
whatsoever, till the first day of December, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, organ- 
zine thrown silk of the growth or production 
of Italy, to be brought to the custom-house tK 
London, wheresoever landed; but that no 
Italian thrown siik, coarser than Bologna, nor 
aDy tram^ of the growth of Italy, nor any other 
thrown silk of the growth or production of 
Turkey, Persia, East India, or Cbinaf should 
be imported by this act, under the penalty of 
the forfeiture thereof. Notwithstanding se¬ 
veral petitions, presented by the merchants, 
owners, and commanders of sMps, and others 
trading to Leghorn, and other ports of Italy, as 
well as by the importers and> manufacturers of 
raw silks, representing the evil consequences 
that would probably attend the passing of such 
a hill, the parliament agreed to this temporary 
deviation from the famous act of navigation, for 
a present supply to the poor manufacturers. 

Tlie next civil regulation established in this 
session of parliament was in itself judicious, 


therein from enlisting in the service of the 
enemy, a law was passed, enacting, that every 
person who had been, before the first of May 
in the present year, guilty of illegally running, 
conceding, receiving, or carrying any wool, or 
prohibited goods, or any foreign commodities 
liable to duties, the same not having been paid 
or secured; or of aiding therein, or had been 
found with fire-arms or weapons, in order to 
lie aiding to such offenders; or had been guilty 
of receiving such goods after seizure; or of 
any act whatsoever, whereby persons might be 
deemed runners of foreign goods; or of hin¬ 
dering, wounding, or beating any officer in 
the execution of his duty, or assisting therein, 
shduld be indemnified from all such offences, 
concerning which no suit should then have 
been commenced, or composition made, on 
condition that he should, before being appre¬ 
hended or prosecuted, and before the first day 
of December, enter himself with some com¬ 
missioned officer of his majesty's fleet, to serve 
as a common sailor; and should, for three 
years from such entry, unless sooner duly dis¬ 
charged, actually serve and do duty in that 
station, and register his name, &c. with the 
clerk of the peace of the county where he re¬ 
sided, as the act prescribes. An attempt was 
made in favour of the seamen employed in the 
navy, who had been very irregularly paid, and 
subject to grievous hardships in consequence 
of this irregularity; Mr.Grenville, brother to 
earl Tsmple, moved*for leave to bring in a bill 
for tbe encouragement of seamen employed in 
his majesty's navy, and for establishing a re¬ 
gular method for the punctual, speedy, and 
certain payment of their wages, as well as for 
rescuing them from the arts and fraud of im¬ 
position. The proposal was corroborated by 
divers petitions: the bill was prepared, read, 
printed, and, after it had undergone some 
amendment, passed into the house of lords, 
where it was encountered with several objec¬ 
tions, aftd dropped for this session of parliament. 

ENQUIRY into the SCARCITY of CORN. 

<■ c 

The house of commons being desirous of 
preventing, for .the future, such distresses as 
the poor had lately undergone, appointed a 
committee to consider of proper provisions to 
restrain the price of corn and bread within 
due bounds for the future. For this purpose 
they were empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and recqrds; and it was resolved, that 
all who attended the committee should have 
voices. Having enquired into the causes of 
the late scarcity, they agreed to several resolu¬ 
tions, and a bill was brought in to explain and 
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amend the laws against regraters, forestalled, 
and engrossers of corn. The committee also 
received instructions to enquire into the abuses 
of millers* meal men, and bakers, with regard 
to bread, and to consider of proper methods to 
prevent them in the sequel; but no further 
progress was made in this important affair, 
which was the more interesting, as the lives of 
individuals, in a great measure^depended upon 
a speedy reformation; for the millers and 
bakers were said to have adulterated their 
flour with common whiting, lime, bone ashes, 
allum, and other ingredients pernicious to the 
human constitution; a consummation of vil- 
lany for which no adequate punishment could 
be inflicted. Among the measures proposed in 
parliament which did not succeed, one of the 
the most remarkable was a bill prepared by 
Mr. Rose Fuller, Mr. Charles Townshend, 4 $»d 
Mr. Banks, to explain, amend, and reuder 
more effectual a law passed in the reign of 
king William the Third, intituled, 14 An act to 
punish governors of plantations, in this king¬ 
dom, for crimes committed by them in the 
plantation.” This bill was proposed in conse¬ 
quence of some qpmplaints, specifying acts of 
cruelty, folly, and oppression, by which some 
British governors had been lately distinguished; 
but, before the bill could be brought in, the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE LOSS OF 
MINORCA. 

But no step taken by the house of commons, 
in the course of thi? session, was moje in¬ 
teresting to the body of the people than the 
enquiry into the loss of Minorca, which had 
excited such loud and universal clamour. By 
addresses to the king, unanimously voted, the 
commons requested that his majesty would 
give directions for laying before them copies of 
all the letters and papers containing any intel¬ 
ligence received by the secretaries of state, the 
commissioners of the admiralty, or any others 
of his majesty's ministers, in relation to the 
equipment of the French fleet at Toulon, ^or 
the designs of the French on Minorca, or any 
other of his majesty's possessions in Europe, 
since the first day of January, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-fife, to*the 
first day of August, H56. They likewise de¬ 
sire to peruse a list of the ships of war that 
were equipped and made ready for sea, from 
the first of August, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-five, to the thirtieth 
day of April, in the following year; with the 
copies of all sailing orders sent to the com¬ 
manders during that period; As also the state 
and condition of his majesty’s ships in the se- 
wral ports of Great Britain at the time of 
admiral Byng's departure, with the squad- 
run under his command, for the relief of Fort 
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St. Philip, during the period of time above* 
mentioned, according to the monthly returns 
made by the admiralty, with the number of 
seamen mustered and borne on board the 
respectiveAhips. They demanded copies of all 
orders and instructions given to that admiral, 
and of letters written to and received from him, 
during his continuance in that command, 
either by the secretaries of state, or lords of 
the admiralty, relating to the condition of his 
squadron, and to the execution of his orders. 
In a word, they required the inspection of all 
papers which could, in any manner, tend to 
explain the loss of Minorca, and the miscar¬ 
riage of Mr. Byng’s squadron. His majesty 
complied with every article of their requests: 
the papers were presented to the house, ordered 
to lie upon the table for the perusal of the 
members, and finally referred to the consider¬ 
ation of a committee of the whole bouse. In the 
course of their deliberations they addressed his 
majesty for more information, till at* length 
the truth seemed to be smothered u»d£r such 
an enormous burden of papers, as the efforts 
of a whole session could not have properly 
removed. Indeed, many discerning persona 
without doors b^an to despair of seeing the 
mystery unfolded, as soon as the enquiry was 
undertaken by a committee of the whole house. 
They observed, that an affair of such a dark, 
intricate, and suspicious nature, ought to have 
been referred to a select and secret commit¬ 
tee, chosen by ballot, empowered to send for 
persons, papers, and records, and to examine 
witnesses in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner: that the names -of the committee 
ought to have been published for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the people, who could have judged, 
with some certainty, whether the enquiry 
would be carried on with such impartiality as 
the national.misfortune required. They sus¬ 
pected that this reference to a committee of 
the whole house was a mal-contrivance, to 
prevent a regular and minute investigation, 
to introduce confusion and contest, to puzzle, 
perplex, and obumbrate; to teJze, fatigue, and 
disgust the enquirers, that the examination 
might be hurried over in a superficial and per¬ 
functory manner; and the ministry, from this 
diarchy and confusion of materials, half ex¬ 
plored and ^undigested, derive a general par¬ 
liamentary approbation, to which they might 
appeal from the accusations of the people. A 
select committee would have probably exa¬ 
mined some of the clerks of the respective 
offices, that they might certainly know whether 
any letters or papers had been suppressed, 
whether the extracts had been faithfully made, 
and whether there might not be papers of i 
telligence, which, thoqgh proper to be sub* 
mined to a select and secret committee, could 
not, consistently with the honour of the nation, 
be communicated to a committee of the whole 
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house. Indeed, it does not appear that the mi¬ 
nisters had any foreign intelligence or corres¬ 
pondence that could be much depended upon 
in any matter of national importance, and no 
evidence was examined on the occasion; a cir¬ 
cumstance the less to be regretted, as, in times 
past, evil ministers have generally found means 
to render such enquiries ineffectual; and the 
same arts would, at any rate, have operated 
with the same efficacy, had a secret committee 
been employed at this juncture. Be that as it 
may, several resolutions were reported from 
the committee, though some of them were not 
carried by the majority without violent dispute 
and severe altercation. The first and last of 
theia resolutions require particular notice. By 
the former, it appeared to the committee, that 
his majesty, from the twenty-seventh day of 
Augusf, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five, to the twentieth day of April in 
the succeeding year, received such repeated 
and co"fl?urrent intelligence, as gave just reason 
to believe that the French king intended to 
invade his dominions of Great Britain or Ire¬ 
land. In the latter they declared their opinion, 
that no greater number of ships of war could 
be sent into the Mediterranean, than were 
actually sent thither under the command of 
admiral Byng; nor any greater reinforcement 
than the regiment which was sent, and the 
detachment, equal to a battalion, which ras 
ordered to the relief of Fort St. Philip, con¬ 
sistently with the state St the navy, and the 
various services essential to the safety of his 
majesty’s dominions, and the interests of his 
subjects. It must have been something more 
powerful than ordinary conviction that sug¬ 
gested these opinions. Whatever reports 
might have been circulated by the French mi¬ 
nistry, in order to amuse, intimidate, and de¬ 
tach the attention of the English government 
from America and the Mediterranean, where 
they really intended to exert themselves, yet, 
the circumstances of the two nations beijig 
considered, one would think there could have 
been no just ^founds to fear an invasion of 
Great Britain or Ireland, especially when other 
intelligence seemed to point out much more 
probable scenes of action. But the Jfcst reso¬ 
lution is still more incomprehensible to thoife 
who know not exactly the basis 'w which it 
was raised. The number of ships of war in 
actual commission amounted to two hundred 
and fifty, having on board fifty thousand sea¬ 
men and marines. Intelligence and repeated 
information of the French design upon Minorca 
had been conveyed to the ministry of England, 
about six months before it was put in exe¬ 
cution. Is it credible, that in all this time the 
nation could not equip or spare Above eleven 
ships of the line and six frigates, to save the 
important island of Minorca? Is it easy to 
eonceive, tl\at from a standing army of fifty 


thousand men, one regiment of troops could 
not have been detached to reinforce a garrison, 
well known to be insufficient for the works it 
was destined to defend ? To persons 6f common 
intellects it appeared, that intelligence of the 
armament at Toulon was conveyed to the ad¬ 
miralty as early as the mouth of September, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred aud 
fifty-five, with<*xpress notice that it would con 
gist of twelve ships of the line: that the design 
against Minorca was communicated as early 
a9 the twenty-seventh day of August, by consul 
Banks, of Carthageua; confirmed by letters 
from consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated on the 
seventeenth and twenty-sixth of January, and 
received by Mr. Fox, secretary of state, on the 
fourth and eleventh of February, as well as by 
many subsequent intimations; that, notwith¬ 
standing these repeated advices, even after 
hostilities had commenced in Europe, when 
the garrison of Minorca amounted to no more 
than four incomplete regiments, and one 
company of artillery, forty-two officers being 
absent, and the place otherwise unprovided for 
a siege, when the Mediterranean squadron, 
commanded by Mr. Edgecombe, consisted of 
two ships of the line, and five frigates; neither 
stores, ammunition, or provision, the absent 
officers belonging to the garrison, recruits fur 
the regiments, though ready raised, miners, 
nor any additional troops, were sent to the 
island, nor the squadron augmented, till ad¬ 
miral Byng sailed from Spithead on the sixth 
day of April, with no more ships of the line 
than, by the most early and authentic intelli¬ 
gence, the government 1 \vere informed would 
sail from Toulon even when Mr. Byng should 
have been joined by commodore Edgecutnbe; 
a junction upon which no dependance ought 
to have been laid; that this squadron contained 
no troops but such as belonged to the four re¬ 
giments * 11 ) garrison, except one battalion to 
serve in the fleet as marines, unless we include 
the order for another to be embarked at Gib¬ 
raltar; which order was neither obeyed nor 
understood: that, considering the danger to 
which JMinorca was exposed, and the forward¬ 
ness of the enemy’s preparations at Toulon, 
admiral Osborne, with thirteen ships of the 
line :ind one frigate, who returned on the six¬ 
teenth of February, after having convoyed a 
fleet of merchant ships, might have been de¬ 
tached to Minorca, without hazarding the coast 
8f Great Britain; for at that time, exclusive of 
this squadron, there were eight ships of the 
line and thirty-two frigates ready manned, and 
thirty-two ships of the line and five frigates 
almost equipped; that admiral Hawke was sent 
with fourteen ships of the line and one frigate 
to cruise in the bay of Biscay, after repeated 
intelligence had been received that the French 
fleet had sailed for the West Indies, and the 
eleven ships remaining at Brest and Rochefort 
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were in want of bands and cannon, so that they 
could never serve to cover any embarkation or 
descent, consequently Mr. Hawke's squadron 
might have been spared for the relief of Mi¬ 
norca; that, instead of attending to this im¬ 
portant object, the admiralty, on the eighth day 
of March, sent two ships of the line and three 
frigates to intercept a coasting convoy off Cape 
Barfleur: on the eleventh of ^ie same month 
they detached two ships of the line to the 
West Indies, and on the nineteenth two more 
to North America, where they could be of 
little immediate service; on the twenty-third 
two of the line and three frigates a convoy 
hunting off Cherbourg; and on the first of 
April five 4hips of the line, including three 
returned from this last service, to reinforce 
sir Edward Hawke, already too strong tor the 
French fleet bound to Canada; that all these 
ships might have been added to Kir. Byng's 
squadron, without exposing Great Britain or 
Ireland to any hazard of invasion: that at 
length Mr. Byng was detached with ten great 
ships only, and even denied a frigate to repeat 
signals, for which he petitioned; although at 
that very time there were in port, exclusive of 
his squadron, seventeen ships of the line and 
thiitcen frigates read) for sea, besides eleveu 
of the line and nineteen frigates almost equip¬ 
ped. From these and other circumstances, 
particularized and urged with gn*at vivacity, 
many individuals inferred, that a greater num¬ 
ber of ships might have been detached to the 
Mediterranean than were actually sent with 
admiral Byng; that the not sending an earlier 
and stronger force waaoue great cause of Mi¬ 
norca's being lost, and co-opcrated with the 
delay of the ministry in sending thither rein¬ 
forcements of troops, their neglect in suffering 
the officers of the garrison to continue absent 
from their duty, and their omitting to give 
orders for raising miners to serve iff the for¬ 
tress of Mahon. 

EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN 
CONTRACT. 

The next enquiry in which the house %>f 
commons engaged, related to the contracts for 
victualling the forces in America, which were 
supposed by some patriots to l>e fraudulent 
and unconscionable.* This^suspicion arose 
from an ambiguous expression, on which the 
contractor being interrogated by the com* 
mittee appointed to examine the particulars, 
he prudently interpreted it in such a manner, 
as to screen himself from the resentment of 
the legislature. The house, therefore, resolved 
that the contract entered into *>n the twenty- 
sixth day of March, in the year one thousand 
6evcn hundred and fifty-six, by the commis¬ 
sioners of the treasury, with William Baker, 
Christopher Kilby, and Richard Baker, of Lon¬ 


don, merchants, foi furnishing provisions to 
the forces under the coin maud of the carl of 
Loudoun, wris prudent and necessary, and pro¬ 
perly adapted to the securing a constant and 
effectual supply for those forces in America. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF 
ADMIRAL KNOWLES, &c. 

The preceding session an address had been 
presented to the king by the house of com¬ 
mons, desiring his majesty would give orders 
for laying before them several papers relating 
to disputes which had lately happened between 
his excellency Charles Knowles, esq. and some 
of the principal inhabitants of the island of 
Jamaica. This governor was accused of many 
illegal, cruel, and arbitrary acts, during the 
course of his administration ; but these impu¬ 
tations he incurred by an exertion of power, 
which was in itself laudable, and well intended 
for the commercial interest of thtf* island. 
This was his changing the seat of government, 
and procuring an act of assembly for removing 
the several laws, records, books, papers, mid 
w ritings belonging to several offices in that 
isbiud, from Spanish Town to Kingston; and 
for obliging the several officers to keep their 
offices, and hold a supreme court of judicature, 
at this last place, to w hich he had moved the 
se^jt of government. Spanish Towu, otherwise 
called St. Jago dc la Vega, the old capital, 
was an inconsiderabfe inland place, of no se¬ 
curity, trade, or imi>ortance; whereas King¬ 
ston was the centre of commerce, situated oil 
the side of, a fine harbour filled with ships, 
well secured from the insults of an enemy, 
large, wealthy, and flourishing. Here the 
merchants dwell, and ship the greatest part 
of the sugars that grow upon the island. 
They found it extremely inconvenient ami ex¬ 
pensive to take out their clearances at Spa¬ 
nish Town, which stands at a considerable 
distance ; and the same inconv t nfence* and 
etherise being felt by the rest of the inhabit¬ 
ants, who had occasion to prosecute suits at 
law, or attend the assembly of the island, they 
joined in representations to the governor, re¬ 
questing, that, in consideration of these incon- 
vtniencics, added to that of the weakness of 
Spanish Town aud the importance of King* 
ston, the sfcat of government might he re¬ 
moved. He complied with their request, aud in 
so doing entailed upon himself the hatred and 
resentment of certain powerful plauters, who 
possessed estates i h and about the old town 
of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deserted. This 
seems to have been the real source of the ani¬ 
mosity and clamour incurred by Mr. Knowl ea f . 
against whom a petition, signed by nineteen 
members of the assembly, had been Sent to 
England, and presented to bis majesty.—-In 
the two sessions preceding this year the affair 
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had been brought into the house of commons, 
where this governor's character was painted 
in frightful colours, and divers papers relating 
to the dispute were examined. Mr. Knowles 
having by this time returned to Eilgland, the 
subject of his administration was revived, and 
referred to a committee of the whole house. 
In the mean time, petitions were presented 
by several merchants of London and Liver¬ 
pool, concerned in the trade to Jamaica, al¬ 
leging, that the removal of the public courts, 
offices, and records of the island of Jamaica 
to Kingston, and fixing the seat of govern¬ 
ment there, had been productive of many im¬ 
portant advantages, by rendering the strength 
of the island more formidable, the property 
of the traders and inhabitants more secure, 
and the prosecution of all commercial busi¬ 
ness more expeditious and less expensive than 
formerly; therefore, praying that the pur¬ 
poses of the act passed in Jamaica for that 
end uu^ht be carried into effectual execution, 
in sudn manner as the house should think 
proper. The committee having examined a 
great number of papers, agreed to some reso¬ 
lutions, importing, that a certain resolution of 
the assembly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three, implying a claim 
of^ right in that assembly to raise and apply 
public money without the consent of the go¬ 
vernor and council, was illegal, repugnant to 
the terms of his majesty's commission to his 
governor of the said island, and derogatory of 
the rights of the crown and people of Great 
Britain: that the six last resolutions taken in 
the assembly of Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth 
day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-three, proceeded on a mani¬ 
fest misapprehension of the king's instruction 
to his governor, requiring him not to give his 
assent to any bill of an unusual or extraordinaiy 
nature and importance, wherein his majesty's 
prerogative, or the property of his subjects, 
might be prejudiced, or the trade or shipping 
of the kingdom*any ways affected, unless there 
should be a clause inserted, suspending the exe¬ 
cution of such bill until his majesty's pleasure 
should be known; that such instruction was 
just and necessary, and no alteration of the 
constitution of the island, nor any way dero¬ 
gatory to the rights of the subjects iu Jamaica. 
From these resolutions the reader may perceive 
the nature of the dispute which had arisen be¬ 
tween the people of Jamaica and Jheir go¬ 
vernor, vice-admiral Knowles, whose conduct 
on this occasion seems to have been justified 
by the legislature. The parliament, however, 
-farebore to determine the question, whether 
the removal of the courts of judicature from 
Spanish Town to Kingston was a measure 
calculated for the interest of the island in 
general. r 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING MILFORD- 
HAVEN. 

The last subject which we shall' mention, 
as having fallen under the cognizance of the 
commons during this session of parliament, 
was the state of Milford-haven on the coast of 
Wales, one of the most capacious, safe, and 
commodious harbours in Great Britain. Here 
the country affords many convcniencies for 
building ships of war, and erecting forts, docks, 
quays, and magazines. It might he fortified 
at a very small expense, so as to be quite se¬ 
cure from any attempts of the enemy, and 
rendered by far the most useful harbour in the 
kingdom for fleets? cruisers, trading ships, and 
packet boats, bound to and from the westward: 
for from hence they may put to sea almost 
with any wind, and even at low water: they 
may weather Seilly and Cape Clear when no 
vessel can stir from the British channel, or out 
of the French ports of Brest and Rochefort, 
and as a post can travel from hence in three 
days to London, it might become the centre 
of very useful sea intelligence. A petition 
from several merchants iu r London was pre¬ 
sented, and recommended to the house iu a 
message from the king, specifying the advan¬ 
tages of this harbour, and the small expense 
at which it might be fortified, ami praying 
that the house would take this important sub¬ 
ject into consideration. Accordingly, a com¬ 
mittee, was appointed for this purpose, with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
and every circumstance relating to it was ex¬ 
amined with accuracy faid deliberation. At 
length the report being made to the house 
by Mr. Charles Townshend, they unanimously 
agreed to an address, representing to his ma¬ 
jesty. that many great losses had been sustained 
by the trade of the kingdom, in time of war, 
from the Vant of a safe harbour on the western 
coast of the island, for the reception and pro¬ 
tection of merchants ships, and sending out 
cruisers: that the harbour of Milford-baven, 
in the county of Pembroke, is most advan¬ 
tageously situated, and if properly defended 
add secured, in every respect adapted to the 
answering those important purposes: they, 
therefore, humbly besought his majesty, that 
he <#ouW give immediate directions for erect¬ 
ing batteries, proper cover, on the sides 
of the said harbour, in the most convenient 
(daces for guarding the entrance called Hub- 
berstone-road, and also such other fortifications 
as might be necessary to secure the interior 
parts of the harbour, and that, until such bat¬ 
teries and fortifications could be completed, 
some temporasy defence might be provided 
for the immediate protection of the ships and 
vessels lying in the said harbour; finally, they 
assured him the house would make good to his 
mqjesty all such expenses as should be iucurred 
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for these purposes* The address met with a 
gracious reception, and a promise that such 
directions should be given* The harbour was 
actually* surveyed, the places were pitched 
upon for batteries, and the estimates prepared, 
but no further progress hath since been made* 

SESSION CLOSED* 

i 

We have now finished the detail of all the 
material transactions of this session, except 
what relates to the fate of admiral Byng, which 
now claims our attention. In the mean time, 
we may observe, that on the fourth day of 
July the session was closed with his majesty’s 
harangue, the most remarkable and pleasing 
paragraph of which turned upon his royal as¬ 
surance, that the succour and preservation of 
his dominions in America had been his constant 
care, and, next to the security of his kingdoms, 
should continue to be his great and principal 
object. He told them he had taken such mea¬ 
sures as, he trusted, by the blessing of God, 
might effectually disappoint the designs of the 
enemy in those parts; that he had no further 
view but to vindicate the just rights of his 
crown and subjects from the most injurious ! 
encroachments ; to preserve tranquillity, as far j 
as the circumstances of things might admit; 
to prevent the true friends of Britain, and the 
liberties of Europe, from being oppressed and 
endangered by any unprovoked and unnatural 
conjunction. 

TRIAL OF ADMIRAL BYNG. 

• 

Of all the transactions that distinguished 
this year, the most extraordinary was the sen¬ 
tence executed on admiral Byng, the son of 
that great officer who had acquired such honour 
by his naval exploits in the preceding reign, 
and was ennobled for bis services by the title 
of lord viscount Torrington. His second son, 
John Byng, had from his earliest youth been 
trained to his father s profession ; and was ge¬ 
nerally esteemed one of the best officers in the 
navy, when he embarked in that expedition to 
Minorca, which covered his character with dis¬ 
grace, and even exposed him to all the horrors 
of an ignominious death* On the twenty- 
eighth day of Decmber his trial bt^an before 
a court-martial, hefd ou beard the ship Saint 
George, in the harbour of Portsmouth, to 
which place Mr. Byng had been conveyed from 
Greenwich by a party of horse-guards, and 
insulted by the populace in every town and 
village through which he passed. The court 
having proceeded to examine the evidences for 
the crown and the prisoner "from day to day, 
in the course of a long sitting, agreed unani¬ 
mously to thirty-seven resolutions, implying 
their opinion, that admiral Byng, during the 
engagement between the British and French 


fleets, cm the twentieth day of May last, did 
not do his utmost endeavour to take, seize, and 
destroy the ships of the French king, which 
it was his duty to have engaged, and to assist 
such of‘Jhi9 majesty's ships as were engaged, 
which it was his duly to have assisted; and 
that he did not exert his utmost power for tbs 
relief of St. Philip's-castle. They, therefore, 
unanimously agreed that he fell under part of 
the twelfth article of an act of parliament 
passed in the twenty-second year of the present 
reign, for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act of parliament, the laws relating 
to the government of his majesty's ships, ves¬ 
sels, and forces by sea; and as that article 
positively prescribed death, without any alter¬ 
native left to the discretion of the court under 
any variation of circumstances, they unani¬ 
mously adjudged the said admiral John Byng 
to be shot to death, at such time, and on board 
of such ship, as the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty should please to direct. But os 
it appeared, by the evidence of th£ officers 
who were near the admiral's person, that no 
backwardness was perceivable in him during 
the action, nor any mark of fear or confusion 
either in his countenance or behaviour; but 
that he delivered his orders coolly and distinctly, 
without seeming deficient in personal courage; 
and, from other circumstances, they believed 
Sis misconduct did not arise either from cow¬ 
ardice or disaffection, they unanimously and 
earnestly recommended him as a proper ob¬ 
ject of mercy. The admiral himself behaved 
through the whole trial with the most cheerful 
composure, seemingly the effect of conscious 
innocence, upon which, perhaps, he too much 
relied. Even after he heard the evidence ex¬ 
amined against him, and finished his own de¬ 
fence, he laid his account in being honourably 
acquitted; anil ordered his coach to be ready 
for conveying him directly from the tribunal 
to London. A gentleman, his friend, by whom 
he was attended, having received intimation 
of the sentence to be pronounced, thought it 
his duty to prepare him for c lhe occasion, that 
he might summon all his fortitude to his assist¬ 
ance, and accordingly made him acquainted 
with the information he had received. The 
1 admiral gave tokens of surprise and resent¬ 
ment, buj betrayed no marks of fear or dis¬ 
order, either then or in the court when the 
sentence was pronounced. On the coutrary, 
while divers members of the court-martial 
manifested grief, anxiety, and trepidation, 
shedding*tears, and sighing with extraordinary 
emotion, he heard his doom denounced without 
undergoing the least alteration of feature, and 
made a low obeisance to the president ancU 
other members of the court, as he retired. 

The officers who composed - this tribunal 
were so sensible of the law's severity, that they 
unanimously subscribed a lettey to the board 
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t>f admiralty containing this remarkable pa¬ 
ragraph :—“ We cannot help laying the dis¬ 
tresses of our minds before your lordships on 
this occasion, in finding ourselves under neces¬ 
sity of condemning a man to death, from the 
great severity of the twelfth article of war, part 
of which lie falls under, which admits of no mi¬ 
tigation if the crime should he committed by 
an error in judgment; and, therefore, for fair 
own consciences* sake, as well as in justice to 
the prisoner, we pray your lordships, in the 
most earnest manner, to recommend him to 
his majesty's clemency/' The lords of the ad¬ 
miralty, instead of complying with the request 
of the court-martial, transmitted their letter 
to the king, with copies of their proceedings, 
and a letter from themselves to his majesty, 
specifying a doubt with regard to the legality 
pf the sentence, as the crime of negligence, 
for which the admiral liad been condemned, 
was not expressed in any paitof the proceed¬ 
ings. A*the same time, copies of two peti¬ 
tions frAni George lord viscount Torrington, 
in behalf of his kinsman admiral Byng, were 
submitted to his majesty's royal wisdom and 
determination. All the friends and relations 
of the unhappy convict employed and exerted 
their influence and interest for his pardon; 
and, as the circumstances had appeared so 
strong in his favour, it was supposed that the 
sceptre of royal mercy would he extended lof 
his preservation; but infamous arts were used 
to whet the savage appetite of the populace 
for bloods The ciy of vengeance was loud 
throughout the land: sullen clouds of suspicion 
and malevolence interposing, were s.ajd to ob¬ 
struct the gouial beams of the best viitue 
that adorns the throne; and the sovereign 
was given to understand, that the execution 
of admiral Bvng was a victim absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to appease the fury of the people. 
His majesty, in consequence of the representa¬ 
tion made by the lords of the admiralty, re¬ 
ferred the sentence to the consideration of the 
twelve judges, who were unanimously of opi¬ 
nion that the senf’ence was legal. This report 
> being transmitted from the privy-council to 
the admiralty, their lordships issued a warrant 
for executing the sentence of death yti the 
twenty-eighth day of February. One gentle- o 
man at the board, however, refused to sub¬ 
scribe the warrant, assigning for liis refusal 
the reasons which we have inserted by way of 
note for the satisfaction of theVeader. 
note (G) at the end of this Vol^i 

Though mercyftWM denied 'to the criminal, 
the crown seemed determined to do nothing 
that should be thouglg inconsistent with law. 
A-ivemher of parliament, who had sat upon 
the court-martial at 1 Portsmouth* rose up in 
his place, and made application to the house 
of commons in behalf of himself and several 
other members of that .tribunal, proving the 


aid of the legislature to be released from the 
oath of secrecy imposed on courts-martial, 
that they might disclose the grounds on which 
sentence of death had passed on admiral Byng, 
and, perhaps, discover such circumstances as 
might show the senteuce to be improper. 
Although this application produced no reso¬ 
lution in the house, the king, on the twenty- 
sixth day of February, sent a message to the 
commons by Mr. Secretary Pitt, importing, 
that though he had determined to let the 
law take its course with relation to admiral 
Byng, and resisted all solicitations to the con¬ 
trary, yet, as a member of the house had ex¬ 
pressed some scruples about the sentence, his 
majesty had thought fit to respite the execu¬ 
tion of it, that there might he an opportunity 
of knowing, by the separate examination of 
the members of the court-martial, upon oath, 
what grounds there were for such scruples, 
and that bis majesty was resolved still to let 
the seutencc he carried into execution, unless 
it should appear from the said examination, 
that Admiral Byng was unjustly condemned. 
The sentence might he strictly legal, and, at 
the same time very severe, according to the 
maxim, summmn jus , sumwa injuria . In 
such cases, and peihaps in such cases only, 
the rigour of the law ought to be softened by 
the lenient hand of the royal prerogative. That 
this was the case of Admiral Byng appears 
from the warm aud eager intercession of Ins 
jury, a species of intercession which hath ge¬ 
nerally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of 
the throne, when any thing favourable for 
the criminal had appeared in the course ol ihe 
(rial. How much more then might it have 
been expected to succeed, when earnestly 
urged as a case of conscience, in hehall of a 
man whom his judges had expressly acquitted 
of cowardice and treachery, the only two im¬ 
putations that rendered him criminal in the 
eyes of the nation! Such an interposition of 
the crown in parliamentary transactions was 
irregular, unnecessary, and at another junc¬ 
ture might have been productive of violent 
heats and declamation. At present, however, 
it phssetf without censure, as the effect of in¬ 
attention, rather than a design to encroach 
upon the privileges of the house. 

* < # 

BILL TO RELEASE THE MEMBERS OF 
THE COURT-MARTIAL, &c. 

4 

The message being communicated, a bill 
was immediately brought in, to release the 
members of the court-martial from the obli¬ 
gation of secrecy, and passed through the 
lower house without opposition; but in the 
house of lords it appeared to be destitute of 
a proper foundation. They sent a message to 
the commons, desiring them to give leave that 
such of th s members of the court-martial as 
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wtre members of that bouse might attend their 
lordships, in order to be examined on the 
second reading of the bill; accordingly they, 
and the rest of the court-martial, attended, 
and answered all questions without hesitation. 
As they did not insist upon any excuse, nor 
produce any satisfactory reason for showing 
that the man they had condemned was a pro¬ 
per object of inerey, their lordships were of 
opinion that there was no oA:asion for passing 
any such bill, which, therefore, they almost 
unanimously rejected. It is not easy*to con¬ 
ceive what stronger reasons could be given 
for proving Mr. Byng an object of mercy, 
than those mentioned in the letter sent to 
the board of admiralty by the members of the 
court-martial, who were empowered to try 
the imputed offence, consequently must have 
been deemed well qualified to judge of his cou- 
duct. 

EXECUTION OF ADMIRAL BYNG. 

Tug unfortunate admiral being thus aban¬ 
doned to the stroke of justice, prepared him¬ 
self for death witli resignation and tranquillity. 
He maintained ^surprising cheerfulness to tile 
last; nor did he, from his condemnation to 
his execution, exhibit the least sign of im¬ 
patience or apprehension. During that in¬ 
terval he had remained on hoard of the Mo- 
narque, a third-rate ship of war, anchored in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, under a strong 
guard, in custody of the marshal of the ad¬ 
miralty. On the fourteenth of March, the day 
fixed for his execution, the boats belonging to 
the squadron at Spfthead being manned and 
armed, containing their captains aiql officers, 
with a detachment of marines, attended this 
solemnity in the harbour, which was also 
crowded wi»b an infinite number of other hoars 
and vessels filled with spectators. A^out noon, 
the admiral having taken leave of a clergyman, 
and two friends who accompanied him, walked 
out of the great cabin to the quarter-deck, 
where two files of marines were ready to exe¬ 
cute the sentence. He advanced with a firm 
deliberate step, a composed and resolute coun¬ 
tenance, and resolved to suffer with his face 
uncovered, until his friends, representing that 
his looks would possibly intimidate the soldiers, 
and prevent their taking aim, proper!^, he sub¬ 
mitted to their request, threw his hat on the 
deck, kneeled on a cushion, tied one wliilf 
hankcrchief over his eyes, and dropped the 
other as a signal for his executioners, who fired 
a volley so decisive, that five balls passed 
through his body, and he dropped down dead 
in an instant. The time in which this tragedy 
was acted, from his walking dht of the cabin 
to his being deposited m the coffin, did not 
exceed three minutes. 

Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe, j 


admiral John Byng; who, whatever bifi errors 
and indiscretions might have been, seems to 
have been rashly condemned, meanly given up, 
and cruelly sacrificed to vile considerations, 
The serjjtimeats of his own fate he avowed on 
the verge of eternity, when there was no longer 
any cause of dissimulation, in the following 
declaration, which, immediately before his 
demtb, he delivered to the marshal of the ad¬ 
miralty : 14 A few moments will now deliver me 
from the virulent persecution, and frustrate 
the further malice of my enemies: nor need 
1 envy them a life subject to the sensations 
my injuries, and the injustice done me, must 
create. Persuaded I am, that justice will be 
done to my reputation hereafter: the manner 
and cause of raising and keeping up the popu¬ 
lar clamour and prejudice against me, will be 
seen through. I shall be considered (as I now 
perceive myself) a victim destined to divert the 
indignation and resentment of an injured and 
deluded people from the proper objKffs. My 
enemies themselves must now think me inno¬ 
cent. Happy for me, at this my last moment, 
that I kuow my own innocence,and am conscious 
that no part of my country’s misfortunes can 
he owing to me. I heartily wish the shedding 
my blood may contribute to the happiness and 
service of iny country; but cannot resign my 
just claim to a faithful discharge of my duty 
according to the best of rny judgment, and the 
iftmost exertion of my ability for his majesty’s 
honour, and my country's service. I am sorrj 
that my endeavours were not attended with 
more success, and that the armament under 
my command proved too weak to succeed in 
an expedition of such moment. Truth has 
prevailed over calumny and falsehood, aiul 
justice ha9 wiped off the ignominious stain of 
my supposed want of personal courage, and 
the charge of disaffection. My heart acquits 
me of these crimes; but who can he presump¬ 
tuously sure of his owrt judgment? If my 
crime is an error in judgment, or differing in 
Opinion from my judges, and if jfet the error 
in judgment should he on th*ir side, God for¬ 
give them, as I do; and may the distress or their 
minds, and uneasiness of their consciences, 
which in justice to me they have represented, 
be relieved, and subside as my reseutment has 
(Tone. The supreme judge secs all hearts and 
motives, and to him l must submit the justice 
of iny cause.” 

• 

REMARKS ON HIS FATE. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in 
his favour, notwithstanding the infamous arts 
that were practised to ke£p up the cry agaiqjy^ 
him, notwithstanding this solemn appeal to 
heaven in his last moments, and even self- 
cotiviction of innocence, the character o! ad¬ 
miral Byng, m point of personal cour&ge, will 
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still, with many people, remain problematical, have been, whatever consequences might have 
They will still be of opinion, that if the spirit attended his behaviour on that occasion; as 
of a British admiral bad been properly exerted, the tribunal before which be was tried acquitted 
the French fleet would have been defeated, and him expressly of cowardice and treachery, he 
Minorca relieved. A man's opinion pf danger was, without all doubt, a proper object for 
vanes at different times, in consequence of an royal clemency ; and so impartial posterity 
irregular tide of animal spirits, arid he is ac- will judge him, after all those dishonourable 
tuated by considerations which he dares not motives of faction and of fear, by which his 
avow. After an officer, thus influenced,«has fate was influenced, shall be lost in oblivion, or 
hesitated or kept aloof in the hour of trial, the remembered wittf disdain, The people of Great 
mind, eager for its own justification, assembles, Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, and cla- 
with surprising industry, every favourable cir- morous, have been too much indulged, upon 
cumstance of excuse, and broods over them every petty miscarriage, with trials, courts- 
with parental partiality, until it becomes not martial, and dismissions, which tend only to 
only satisfied, but even enamoured of their render their military commanders rash and 
beauty and complexion, like a doating mother, precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
blind to the deformity of her own offspring, intractable, and to disgrace the national eha- 
Whateyer Mr. Byng*s internal feelings might racter in the opinion of mankind* 


I Brother to the earl mamchal of Scotland, 
» gentleman who had signalized himself, 
•• a geoerat in the Russian army, and 
wat accounted one of the beat officer* 
of hit time) Hot more admired for his 
warlike genius, than amiable in hit dis¬ 
position. 

ft Nothing could more gloriously evince the 
generosity of a British parliament Ahau 
this interposition for defending the liber¬ 
ties of Germany, in conjunction with two 
electors only, against the sense of the other 
■even, and in direct opposition to the 
measures taken by the head of the empire, 
who, in tile sequel, stigmatized these two 
princes as rebels, and treated one of them 
as an outlaw. 


NOTES. 


3 This chanty, established by voluntary 
contribution, might, under proper restric¬ 
tions, prove beueficial to the *oonimon> 
wealth, by rescuing deserted children 
from misery and death, and qualifying 
them for being servircable members of the 
community; bat since the liberality of 
parliament hath enabled the governors 
aud corporation to receiv. all (he children 
that are presented, without question or 
limitation, the yearly rxpeuse hath swelled 
into a national grievance, and the humane 
purposes of the original institution are, in 
a gfeat measure, defeated. Instead of an 
asylum lor |>oor forlorn urphauj and aban¬ 
doned foundlings, it is brconir a general 
receptacle for the offspring of tht disso¬ 


lute, who care not to work for the main 
trnance of their families. 'I hr hospital 
itself is a plain edifice, well contrived for 
economy and convenience, standing on the 
north side of tlie city, and a lutlt duarlied 
from it, in an agreeable and salubrious 
situations The hall is adorned with soiiio 
good paintings, the chnjxl is elegant, and 
the repula nous are admirable. 

4 The bridge at Wrstmniftirr m.iy be run- 
sidrred as a national ornament It wav 
built at the puldic expciine, from the 
neighbourhood of WesUiniisirrflatfta the 

thirteen arches, constructed with aqua 
clrganct and simplicity 
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MR. PITT AND MR. LEGGE TAKEN INTO 
THE ADMINISTRATION. 

m 

FT^HOUGH the parliament of Great Britain 
A unanimously concurred in strengthening 
the hands of government for a vigorous prose¬ 
cution of the war, those liberal supplies had 
like to have proved ineffectual through a want 
of harmony in her councils. In the cours* of 
the last )car the clamorous voice of dissatis¬ 
faction had been raised by a series of di&p- 
|K)intmerits and miscarriages, whicl^wcr^ im¬ 
puted to want of iyttrlligenee, sagacity, aud 
vigour in the administration. The dtfeat of 
Braddock, the reduction of Oswego, aud other 
forts in America, the delay of armaments, the 
neglect of opportunities, ineffectual cruises, 
absurd dispositions of fleets aud squadrous, the 
disgrace in the Mediterranean, aud the loss of 
Minorca, were numbered among the mi-for¬ 
tunes that flowed from the crude designs of a 
weak dispirited ministry; and the prospect of 
their acquiescing in a continental war brought 
them still farther in contempt and detesta¬ 


tion with the body of the people. In order to 
conciliate the good-will of those whom their 
conduct had disobliged, to acquire a fresh 
stock of credit with their fellow-subjects, and 
remove from their own shoulders part of what 
Future censure might ensue, they admitted 
into a share of the administration a certain set 
of gcutlemen, remarkable for their talents aud 
popularity, headed by Mr Pitt and Mr Legge, 
esteemed the two most illustrious patriots of 
£rcat Britain, alike distinguished and admired 
for their unconquerable spirit aud untainted 
integrity. *The former of these was appointed 
secretary of state, and the other chancellor of 
tile exchequer? and their friends were vested 
with other honourable though subordinate 
offices. # • 

80 far the people were charmed with the 
promotion of individuals, upon whose virtues 
and abilities they had the most perfect 
lianee; but these new ingredieuts would never 
thoroughly mix with the old leaven. The ad¬ 
ministration became an emblem of the image 
that Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, the 'eg 
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was of iron, and the foot was of clay. The old | 
junta found their new associates very untit for ! 
their purposes. They could neither persuade, 
cajole, nor intimidate them into measures 
which they thought repugnant to (the true 
interest of their country. The new ministers 
combated in council every such plan, however 
patronised: they openly opposed in parliament 
every design which they deemed unworthy of 
the crown, or prejudicial to the people, even 
though distinguished by the predilection of 
the sovereign. Far from bargaining for their 
places, and surrendering their principles by ■ 
capitulation, they maintained in office their ! 
independency and candour with the most vi¬ 
gilant circumspection, and seemed determined 
to show, that he is the he*»t minister to the 
sovereign who acts wile the greatest probity 
towards the subject. Those who immediately 
surrounded the throne were supposed to have 
concealed the true characters of these faithful 
servants 'irom the knowledge of their royal 
master; to have represented them as obstinate, 
imperious, ignorant, and even lukewarm in 
their loyalty ; and to have declared, that with 
such colleagues it would be impossible to move 
the machiue of government according to his 
majesty’s inclination. These suggestions, art¬ 
fully inculcated, produced the desired effect: 
on the ninth day of Aptil, Mr. Pitt, by his 
majesty’s command, resigned the seals of se¬ 
cretary of state for the southern department. 
In the room of Mr. Legge, fhe king was pleased 
to graut the office of chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer to the right honourable lord Mansfield, 
chief-justice of the court of king's bench, the 
same personage whom we have mentioned be¬ 
fore under the name of Mr. Murray, solicitor- 
general, now promoted and ennobled for his 
extraoidinary merit and important services. 
The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended to some of 
his principal friends: the board of admiralty 
was changed, and some other removals were 
made with the same intention. 

What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Legge turned out one of the most 
shining circumstances of their characters. The 
whole nation seemed to rise up, as one man, 
in the vindication of their fame ■ evejy mouth 
was opened in their praise; and a great num. 
her of respectable cities and corporations pre¬ 
sented them with the freedom of their respec¬ 
tive societies, enclosed in gold boxes of curious 
workmanship, as testimonies of their peculiar 
veneration. What the people highJv esteem, 
they in a manner idolize. Not contented with 
making offerings so flattering and grateful to 
conscious virtue, they conceived the most vio- 
—Jent prejudices against those gentlemen who 
succeeded in the administration; fully con¬ 
vinced, that the same persons who had sunk 
the nation in the present distressful circum¬ 
stances, who bad brought on her dishonour. 


and reduced her to the verge of destruction, 
were by no means the fit instruments of her 
delivery and redemption. The whole kingdom 
caught fire at the late changes; nor eould the 
power, the cunning, and the artifice of a fac¬ 
tion, long support itself against the united 
voice of Great Britain, which soon pierced the 
cars of the sovereign. It was not possible to 
persuade the people that salutary measures 
could be suggested or pursued, except by the 
few, whose zeal for the honour of their coun¬ 
try, and steady adherence to an upright disin¬ 
terested conduct, had secured their confidence, 
and claimed their veneration. A great num¬ 
ber of addresses, dutifully and loyally expressed, 
solicited the king, ever ready to meet half-way 
the wishes of his faithful people, to restore 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former em¬ 
ployments. Upon this they rested the security 
and honour of the nation, as well as the pub¬ 
lic expectation of the speedy and successful 
issue of a war, hitherto attended with disgraces 
and misfortunes. Accordingly, his majesty 
was graciously pleased to re-dcliver the seals 
to Mr. Pitt, appointing him secretary of state 
for the southern department, on the twenty- 
ninth day of June; and, five day* after, the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer was re¬ 
stored to Mr. Legge: promotions that afforded 
universal satisfaction. 

COALITION OF PARTIES. 

It would not, perhaps, be possible to ex¬ 
clude, from a share in the administration, all 
who were not perfectly agreeable to the people : 
however unpopular the late ministry might 
appear, still they possessed sufficient influence 
in the privy-council, and credit in the house 
of commons, to thwart every measure in which 
they did not themselves partake. This con¬ 
sideration,’ and very recent experience, pro¬ 
bably dictated the necessity of a coalition, 
salutary in itself, and prudent, because if was 
the only means of assuaging the rage of fac¬ 
tion, and healing those divisions, more per¬ 
nicious to the public than the most mistaken 
and blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley 
was made lord-keeper of the great seal, and 
sworn of his majesty’s privy-council, on the 
thirteenth day of June: the custody of the 
privy-seal was committed to earl Temple: his 
grace the duke of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, 
Mr. Nugent, lord viscount Duucannon, and 
Mr. Grenville, were appointed commissioners 
for executing the office of treasurer to his 
majesty’s exchequer. Lord Anson, admirals 
Boscawen and Forbes, l)r. Hay, Mr. West, 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, to preside at the 
board of admiralty: Mr. Fox was gratified with 
the office of receiver and paymaster-general 
of all his majesty's guards, garrisons, and land- 
forces; and tlie earl of Thoinoud was made 
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treasurer of the kings household, and sworn 
of his majesty's privy-council. Other pro¬ 
motions likewise took place, with a design to 
gratify the adherents of either party; and so 
equally was the royal favour distributed, that 
the utmost harmony for a long time subsisted. 
Ingredients, seemingly heterogeneous, consoli¬ 
dated into one uniform mass, so as to produce 
effects far exceeding the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations; and this prud#nt arrangement 
proved displeasing only to those whom violent 
party attachment had iuspired with a narrow 
and exclusive spirit. 

DESCENT ON THE COAST OF FRANCE 
MEDITATED. 

The accumulated losses and disappointments 
of the preceding year made it absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to retrieve thecreditof the British arms 
aud councils by some vigorous and spirited en¬ 
terprise, which should, at the same time, pro¬ 
duce some change in the circumstances of his 
Prussian majesty, already depressed hy the re¬ 
pulse at Colin, and in danger of being attacked 
by the whole power of France, now ready to 
fall upon him, like a torrent, which had so 
lately swept before it the army of observation, 
now on the brink of disgrace. A well-planned 
and vigorous descent on the coast of France, 
it was thought, would prohably give a decisive 
blow to the marine of that kingdom, and at the 
same time effect a powerful diversion in favour 
of the Prussian monarch and the duke of Cum¬ 
berland, driven from all his posts in the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, hy drawing a part of the 
French forces to the defence and protection of 
their own coasts. Both were objects of great 
concern, upon which the sovereign and ministry 
were sedulously bent. His royal highness the 
duke, in a particular manner, urged the ne¬ 
cessity of some enterprise of this nature, as the 
only expedient to obviate the shameful con¬ 
vention now in agitation. The ministry fore¬ 
saw, that, by destroying the enemy’s shipping, 
all succours would be cut off* from America, 
whither they were daily transporting troops; 
the British commerce secured, without those 
convoys so inconvenient to the boarif of wd- 
miralty, and to the merchants; and those ideal 
fears of an invasion, that had in some rh cash re 
affected the public credit, wholly dispelled 

COMMAND OF THE FLEET GIVEN TO 
SIR EDWARD HAWKE, &c 

From these considerations a powerful fleet 
was ordered to be got in readiness to put to 
sea on the shortest notice, and ten regiments 
of foot were marched to the Isle of Wight. 
The naval armament, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, 
bomb-ketches, and transports, was put under 
the command of sir Edward Hawke, an officer 
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whose faithful services recommended him, 
above all others, to this command; aud rear- 
admiral Knowles was appointed his subaltern. 
Sir Johu Mordaunt was preferred to take the 
command of the land-forces; and both strictly 
enjoined^o act with the utmost unanimity and 
harmony. Europe beheld with astonishment 
these mighty preparations. The destination 
of {he armament was wrapped in the most 
profound secrecy: it exercised the penetration 
of politicians, and filled France with very se¬ 
rious alarms. Various were the impediments 
which obstructed the embarkation of the troops 
for several weeks, while Mr. Pitt expressed 
the greatest uneasiness at the delay, and re¬ 
peatedly urged the commander in chief to ex¬ 
pedite his departure; bur a sufficient number 
of transports, owing to some blunder in the 
contractors, hud not yet arrived. The troops 
expressed an eager impatience to signalize 
themselves against the enemies of the liberties 
of Europe; but the superstitious cjfiew unfa¬ 
vourable presages from the dilatorine^ of the 
embarkation. At last the transports arrived, 
the troops were put on board with ail expedi¬ 
tion, and the fleet got under sail on the eighth 
day of September, attended with the prayer 
of every man wanned with the love of his 
country, and solicitous for her honour. The 
public, big with expectation, dubious where 
the stroke would fall, but confident of its 
success, were impatient for tidings from the 
fleet; but it was qpt till the fourteenth, that 
even the troops on board liegan to conjecture 
that a descent was meditated on the coast of 
France, near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

ADM. KNOWLES SENT TO TAKE AIX. 

On the twentieth, the fleet made the Isle o 
Oleron, and then sir Edward Hawke sent an 
order to vice-admiral Knowles, requiring him, 
if the wind permitted the fleet, to proceed tt 
Basque road, to stand in as near to the Isle o 
£ix as the pilot would carry him, with such 
ships of His division as he thought necessary 
for the service, and to hatter the foit till the 
garrison should either abandon or surrender 
it. But the immediate execution of this order 
was frustrated hy a French ship of war’s stand¬ 
ing in to the very middle of the fleet, and con¬ 
tinuing in .that station for some time before 
she discovered her mistake, or any of the cap. 
tains had a signal thrown out to give chase. 
Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered the 
Magnanime, captain Howe, and Torbay, cap¬ 
tain Kepjffcl, on that service, and thereby re¬ 
tarded the attack upon which he was imme¬ 
diately sent. A stroke of policy greatly to be 
admired, as from hence he gained timeout' 4 '- 
assure himself of the strength of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Aix, before he ran his majesty's ships 
into danger. 
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ATTACK AND SURRENDER OF A 1 X. 

Wtin.I? the above ships, with the addition of 
the Royal William, were attending the French j 
ship of war sate into the river Garonne, the 
remainder of the fleet was beating'*to wind¬ 
ward off the isle of Oleron; and the com- 
mauder-in-chief publishing orders and regula¬ 
tions which did credit to his judgment, .and 
would have lieen highly useful, had there ever 
been occasion to put them in execution. On 
the tweuty-third the van of the fleet, led by 
captain Howe In the Magnaniiue, stood towards 
Aix, a small island situated in the mouth of 
the river Cliarente, leading up to Rochefort, 
the fortifications half finished, and mounted 
with about thirty cannon and mortars, the 
garrison composed of six hundred men, and 
the whole island about five miles in circum¬ 
ference. As the Magnanitne approached, the 
•nemy fired briskly upon her; but captain 
Howe, / regardless of their faint endeavours. 
Kept orchis course without flinching, dropping 
nis anchors dose to the walls, and poured in 
so incessant a fire as soon silenced their artil¬ 
lery. It was, however, near an hour before 
the fort struck, when some forces were landed 
to take possession of so important a conquest, 
with orders to demolish the fmtifications, the 
care of which was intrusted to vice-admiral 
Knowles. 

Inconsiderable as this success might ap¬ 
pear, it greatly elated t.lpi troops, and was 
deemed an happy omen of further advantages; 
but, instead of emnarkiug the troops that 
night, as was universally expected, several suc¬ 
cessive days were spent in council's of war, 
soundings of the coast, and deliberations 
whether the king's express orders were prac¬ 
ticable, or to he complied with. Eight days 
were elapsed since the first appearance of the 
fleet on the coast, and the alarm was given to 
the enemy. Sir Edward Hawke, indeed, pro¬ 
posed laying a sixty gun ship against Fomas, 
and battering that fort, which it was thought 
would help to secure the landing of the troops, 
and facilitate ttie enterprise on Rochefort. 
This a French pilot on board (Thierry) under¬ 
took; but after a ship had been lighted for the 
purpose, vice-admiral Knowles report of), that a 
Ixmib-ketch had run a-grouud at above the dis-' 
tance of two miles from the fort; upon v'hich 
the project of battering or bomhardiug the fort 
was abandoned. The admiral likewise pro¬ 
posed to bombard Rochelle; but this overture 
was over-ruled, for reasons which we need not 
mention, it was at length* deternfiiied, in a 
council of war held on the eighth, to make a de¬ 
scent, and attack the forts leading to and upon 

C mouth of the river Charente. An order, in 
consequence of this resolution, was immedi¬ 
ately issued for the. troops to be ready to em¬ 
bark from the transports in the boats precisely 


at twelve o’clock at night. Accordingly, the 
boats were prepared, k and filled with the men 
at the time appointed, and now they remained 
beating against each other, and the sides of 
the ships, for the space of four hours, while the 
council were determining whether, after all 
the trouble given, they should land; when, at 
length, an order was published for the troops 
to return to their respective transports, and all 
thoughts of a descent, to appearance, were 
wholly abandoned. The succeeding days were 
employed in blowing up and demolishing the 
fortifications of Aix; after which, the land 
officers, in a council of war, took the final 
resolution of returning to England without 
any further attempts, fully satisfied they had 
done all in their power to execute the designs 
of the ministry, and choosing rather to oppose 
the frowns of an angry sovereign, the murmurs 
of an incensed nation, and the contempt of 
mankind, than fight a handful of dastardly 
militia. Such was the issue of an expedition 
that raised the expectations of all Europe, 
threw the coasts of Fiance into the utmost 
confusion, ami eo<*t the people of England little 
less than a million of money. 

THE FLEET RETURNS TO SPITHEAD. 

The fleet was no sooner returned than the 
whole nation was in a ferment. The public 
expectation had been wound up to the highest 
pitch, and now the disappointment was propor¬ 
tioned to the sanguine hopes conceived, that 
the pride of France would have been humbled 
by so formidable an armament. The ministry, 
and with them the natidiial voice, exclaimed 
against the commanding officers, and the mili¬ 
tary men retorted the calumny, by laying the 
blame on the projectors of the enterprise, who 
had put the nation to great expense before 
they had obtained the necessary information. 
Certain it wts, that blame must fall some¬ 
where, and the ministiy resolved to acquit 
themselves and fix the accusation, by request¬ 
ing his majesty to appoint a hoard of officers 
of character and ability, to enquire into the 
causes of the late miscarriage. This alone it 
was that could appease the public clamours, 
and afford general satisfaction. The enemies 
of Mr. Pitt endeavoured to wrest the miscar¬ 
riage of vhe expedition to his prejudice, but 
the whispers of faction were soon drowned in 
the voice of the whole people of England, who 
never could persuade themselves that a gen¬ 
tleman, raised to the height of power and 
popularity by mere dint of superior merit, 
integrity, and disinterestedness, would now 
sacrifice his reputation by a mock armapient, 
or hazard incurring the derision of Europe, by 
neglecting to obtain all the necessary previous 
information, or doing whatever might contri¬ 
bute to the success of the expedition. It was 
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asked, Whether reason or justice dictated, that 
a late unfortunate admiral should be capitally 
punished for not trying and exerting his ut¬ 
most ability to relieve Fort St. Philip, invested 
by a powerful army, and surrounded with a 
numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence 
or cowardice was brought against those who 
occasioned the miscarriage of a well-concerted 
and well-appointed expedition? The people, 
they said, were not to be qtfleted with the re¬ 
solutions of a council of war, composed of men, 
whose inactivity might frame excuses for de¬ 
clining to expose themselves to danger. It was 
publicly mentioned, that such backwardness 
appeared among the general officers before the 
fleet reached the Isle of Oleron, as occasioned 
the admiral to declare, with warmth, that he 
would comply with his orders, and go into 
Basque-road, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quence. It was asked, Why the army did not 
land on the night of the twenty-third or twenty- 
fourth, and whether the officers, sent out to re¬ 
connoitre, had returned with such intelligence 
as seemed to render a descent impracticable ? 
It was asked, whether the commander in chief 
had complied with his majesty’s orders, u To 
attempt, as far*as should be found practicable, 
a descent on the coast of France, at or near 
Rochefort, in order to attack, and, by a vigor¬ 
ous impression, force that place; and to burn 
and destroy, to the utmost of his power, all 
docks, magazines, arsenals, and shipping, as 
shall he found there?” Such rumours as these, 
every where propagated, rendered an enquiry 
no less necessary to the reputation of the of¬ 
ficers on the expedition, than to the minister 
who had projected it. Accordingly board, 
consisting of three officers of rank, reputation, 
and ability, was appointed by his majesty, to 
enquire into the reasons why the fleet returned 
without having executed his majesty's orders. 

The three general officers, who # met on the 
twenty-first of the same month, were Charles 
duke of Marlborough, lieutenant-general, ma¬ 
jor-generals lord George Sackville and John, 
Waldegrave. To judge of the practicability of 
executing his majesty's orders, it vites neces¬ 
sary to enquire into the nature of <be intel¬ 
ligence upon which the expedition was pro¬ 
jected. The first and most important was a 
lettersent to sir John, afterwards lord Loonier," 
by lieutenant-colonel Clark. ThiS lett&r had 
been frequently examined in the privy-coun¬ 
cil, and contained, in substauce, that colonel 
Clark, in returning from Gibraltar, in "the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
four, had travelled along the western coast of 
France, to observe the condition of the forti¬ 
fications, and judge bow far a descent would be 
practicable, in case of a rupture between Great 
Britain and France, On his coming to Roche¬ 
fort, where he was attended by an engineer, 
he was surprised to find the greatest part of a 
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good rampart, with a rev£temcnt, flanked only 
with redans; no outworks, no covered-way, 
and, in many places, no ditch, $o that the 
bottom of the wall was seen at a distance. He 
remembered, that in other places, where the 
earth l&d been taken out to form the ram¬ 
part, there was left round them a considera¬ 
ble height of ground, whence an enemy might 
draw a great advantage: that for above the 
length of a front, or two or three hundred 
yards, there was no rampart, or even intrench- 
meut, but only small ditches, in the low and 
marshy grounds next the river, which, how 
ever, were dry at low water; yet the bottom 
remained muddy and slimy. Towards the river, 
no rampart, no batteries, no parapet, on either 
side appeared, and on the land-side he observed 
some high ground within the distance of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of the 
town; in which condition the colonel was told 
by the engineer the place had remained for 
above seventy years. To prevent^iying um¬ 
brage, he drew no plan of the place, and even 
burnt the few sketches he had by him: how¬ 
ever, as to utility, the colonel declared himself 
as much satisfied as if he had taken a plan. 
He could not ascertain the direct height of 
the rampart, but thought it could not exceed 
twenty-five feet, including the parapet. The 
river might be about one hundred and thirty 
feet broad, and the entrance defended by two 
^>r three small redoubts. As to forces, none 
are ever garrisoned at Rochefort, except ma¬ 
rines, which, at the time the colonel was on 
the spot, amounted to about one thousand. 
This was the first intelligence the ministry re¬ 
ceived of the state of Rochefort, which afforded 
sufficient room to believe, that an attack by 
surprise might be attended with happy conse¬ 
quences. It was true, that colonel Clark made 
his observations in time of peace; but it was 
likewise probable, that no great alterations 
were made on account of the war, as the place 
had remained in the same condition during the 
two or three last wars with France, when they 
had the same reasons as now to expect their 
coasts would be insulted* The next infor¬ 
mation was obtained from Joseph Thierry, a 
French pilot, of the protestant religion, who 
passed several examinations before the privy- 
council. This person declared, tha£ he had 
followed,the business of a pilot on the coast of 
France for the space of twenty years, and 
served as first pilot in several of the king's 
ships: that he had, in particular, piloted the 
Magnanime, before she was taken by the Eng. 
lish, (of about twenty-two months, and had 
often conducted her into the road of the Isle 
of Aix ; and that he was perfectly acquainted 
with the entrance, which, indeed, is so easy as. 
to render a pilot almost unnecessary. The road, 
he said, afforded good anchorage in twelve or 
fourteen fathoms water, as far as Bayonne* 
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the channel between the islands of Oleron and 
Rh£ was three leagues broad, and the banks 
necessary to be avoided lay near the land, 
except one called the Boiard, which is easily 
discerned by the breakers. He affirmed, that 
the largest vessels might draw up dote to the 
fort of Aix, which he would undertake the 
Magnanime alone should destroy; that the 
largest ships might come up to the Vigeqot, 
two miles distant from the mouth of the river, 
with a(l their cannon and stores; that men 
might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, 
out of sight of the fort, upon a meadow where 
the ground is firm and level, under cover of 
the cannon of the fleet. This landing place he 
reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, the 
way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and 
morasses. He said, great part of the city was 
encompassed by a wall; but towards the river, 
on both sides, for about sixty paces, it was en- 
dosed only with pallisades, without a foss£. To 
the intelligence of colonel Clark and Thierry, 
the minister added a secret account obtained 
of the strength and distribution of the French 
forces, whence it appeared highly probable that 
no more than ten thousand men could be al¬ 
lowed for the defence of the whole coast, from 
St. Valery to Bourdeaux. in consequence o*‘ 
the above information the secret expedition 
was planned; instructions were given to sir 
John Mordaunt and admiral Hawke to make 
a vigorous impression ou the French coast, and* 
all the other measures projected, which, it was 
imagined, would make an effectual diversion, 
by obliging the enemy to employ a great part 
of their forces at home, disturb and shake the 
credit of their public loans, impair the Strength 
and resources of their navy, disconcert their ex¬ 
tensive and dangerous operations of war, and, 
finally, givedife, strength, and lustre to the 
common cause and his majesty’s arms. The 
hoard of enquiry took next into consideration 
the several letters and explanatory instructions 
sent to sir John Mordaunt, in consequence of 
some difficulties which might possibly occur, 
stated by that general in letters to the minis¬ 
ter, previous to his sailing. Then they exa- 
* mined the report made to sir Edward Hawke 
by admiral Broderick, and the captains of men 
of war sent to sound the French shor/ from 
Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated September the 
twenty-ninth; the result of the coqncils of 
war on the twenty^fifth and twenty-eighth; sir 
Edward Hawke's letter to sir John Mordaunt 
on the twenty-seventh, and the general's an¬ 
swer on the twenty-ninth: after which sir John 
Mordaunt was called upon to give his Reasons 
for not putting his majesty’s instructions and 
orders into execution. This he did in substance 
fe n ow$: the attempt on Rochefort, he un¬ 
derstood, was to have been on the footing of 
a coup de main or surprise, wliiqh it would be 
impossible ip execjite if the design was dis¬ 


covered, or the alarm taken. He also under 
stood that an attempt-could not be made, nay 
that his majesty did not require jt should, un 
less a proper place for debarking, and" a safe 
retreat for thtf troops^was discovered, particu¬ 
larly where tfye ships could protect them; and 
a safe communication with the fleet, and con¬ 
veyance of supplies from it, were found. His 
sentiments, he said, were confirmed by* a paper 
to this purpose, delivered to him by sir John 
Ligonier, on^his first being appointed to com¬ 
mand the expedition. It was likewise probable, 
he thought, that although Rochefort should 
have remained in the situation iu which colonel 
Clark and the pilot Thierry bad seen it three 
years before, yet that a few days’ preparation 
could make.it sufficiently defensible against 
& coup de main . Judging, therefore, the de¬ 
pendence on such an operation alone improper, 
he applied to the ministry for two more old 
battalions," and artillery for a regular attack 
to force the place, which, from its construc¬ 
tion, appeared as difficult to be made defensi¬ 
ble against the latter, as easily secured against 
the former. But this request being refused, 
he still thought it his duty to obey his orders 
ou the footing on which the’expedition was 
planned, especially as he. understood hi^ in¬ 
structions were discretionary, regarding the 
circumstances of the time, the condition of 
the place, and the nature of the service. He 
recited the positive and credible intelligence 
received, as well before the cmharkation as 
during the voyage, of the alarm given to France, 
and the preparations made along the French 
coasts from Brest and St. Maloes to Rochefort : 
the accidents that kept the faeet hovering along 
the coasts, and prevented the possibility ol an 
attempt by surprise: the reports of all the 
gentlemen employed iu sounding the coasts, 
so contrary to the intelligence given hv Thierry 
the pilot: tlje opinion of the council of war, 
by which he was enjoined to act, and with 
which his own judgment concurred: the eu- 
4 deavours used, after the twenty-sixth, to find 
out some expedient for annoying the enemy 
and exeedting his majesty’s instructions: the 
atteiqpt made to land, in consequence of the 
resolution of the second council of war, whjph 
was prevented by boisterous and stormy wea¬ 
ther; and, lastly, the reasons that deterufined 
him, id concert with the other land officers, 
to return to England. 

Having considered all these circumstances, 
and examined several officers who served in 
the expedition, the court of enquiry gave in the 
following report to his majesty 44 it appears 
to us, that oneeause of the expedition having 
failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras by sea, 
at the same time that it could have been at¬ 
tacked by land, agreeably to the first design, 
which certainly must have been of the greatest 
utility towards carrying your majesty’s instruc 
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tions into execution. It was at first resolved 
by admiral Hawke; (Thierry, the pilot, having 1 
undertaken the safe conduct of a ship to fort 
Fouras for that purpose!, but afterwards laid 
aside, upon the representation of vice-admiral 
Kuowles, that the Barfleur, the ship designed 
for that service, was a-ground, at the distauce 
of between four and five miles from the shore; 
hut as neither sir Edward Hawke nor the pilot 
could attend to give any irfformatidn upon 
that head, we cannot presume to offer any 
certain opinion thereupon. We conceive an¬ 
other cause of the failure of the expedition to 
have been, that, instead of attempting to land 
when the report was received, on the twenty- 
fourth of September, from rear-admiral Bro¬ 
derick, and the captains who had been out to 
6 ound and reconnoitre, a council of war was 
summoned and held on the twenty-fifth, in 
winch it was unanimously resolved not to land, 
as the attempt on Rochefort was neither advise- 
ablc nor practicable; but it does not appear to 
us thatthcrc were then orat anytimeafterwards, 
cither a body ol troops or batteries on shore 
sufficient to have prevented the attempting a 
descent, in puisuaucc of the instructions signed 
by 3our inajesU neither does it appear to us 
that there were any reasons sufficient to induce 
the council or wai to believe that Rochefort 
was so changed 10 respect to its strength, or 
posture ol ihunce, since the expedition was 
first resolved oil in England, as to prevent all 
attempts of an attack upon the place, in order 
to burn and destroy the docks, magazines, 
‘^rseucls, and shipping, in obedience to \our 
majesty's command. And we think ourselves 
obliged to remark, in*the council of war on 
the twenty-eighth of .September, that no rea¬ 
son could have existed sufficient to prevent 
the attempt of lauding the troops, as the 
council then unanimously resolved to laud with 
all possible despatch. We beg leave also to 
remark, that after its being unanimously re¬ 
solved to land, in the council of war of the 
twenty-eighth of September, the resolution 
was taken of returning to England, without 
any regular or general meeting of th# said 
council; but as the whole operation was of sy* 
inconsiderable a nature, we do not offer this 
to your majesty as a cause of the failure of the 
expedition; since we cannot but look ujnm 
the expedition to have failed from tfie time 
the great object of if was laid aside in the 
council of war of the twenty-fifth,” 

SIR JOHN MORDAUNT TRIED BY A 
COURT-MARTIAL. 

* 

Tins report, signed by the general officers, 
Marlborough, Sickville, and Wildegrave, pro¬ 
bably laid the foundation for the court-martial 
which sat soon after upon the conduct of tT\e 
commander in chief on the expedition. The 


enemies of the minister made a handle of the 
miscarriage to lessen him in the esteem of 
the public, by laying the whole blame on his 
forming a project so expensive to the nation, 
on intelligence not only slight at the first view, 
but false upon further examination. But the 
people were still his advocates; they discerned 
something mysterious in the whole conduct of 
the % commander in chief. They plainly per¬ 
ceived that caution took place of vigour, and 
that the hours for action were spent in deliber¬ 
ations and councils of war. Had In* debarked 
the troops, and made such an attack as would 
have distinguished his courage, the voice of 
the people would have acquitted him, however 
unsuccessful, though prudence, perhaps, might 
have condemned him. Even Braddock's rash¬ 
ness they deemed preferable to Mordaunt’s 
inactivity; the loss of so many brave lives was 
thought less injurious and disgraceful to the 
nation, than the too safe return of the present 
armament. The one demonstrated *th%t the 
British spirit still existed; the other seined to 
indicate the too powerful influence of wealth, 
luxury, and those manners which tend to de- 
brtueh and emasculate the mind. A public 
trial of the commander in chief was expected 
b) the people, and it was graciously granted 
by bi' majesty. It is even thought that sir 
John V ruauut himself demanded to have his 
conduct sciutinized, by which method alone 
he w a* sensible his character could be re¬ 
established. Ilis majesty's warrant for holding 
a court-martial was accordingly signed on the 
third day of December. The court was com¬ 
posed of uiuc lieutenant.generals, nine major- 
generals, and three colonels, who sat on the 
fourteenth, and continued by several adjourn¬ 
ments, to the twentieth. Lieutenant-general 
sir John Mordaunt came prisoner before the 
court, and the following charge was exhibited 
against him: namely, that he being appointed, 
by the king, commander in chief of bis ma¬ 
jesty’s forces sent on an expedition to the 
cuflst of France, and having received orders 
and instructions relative thereto from his ma. 
jesty, under his royal sign-manual, and also by 
one of his principal secretaries of state, had 
disobeyed his majesty’s said orders and in¬ 
structions. The proceedings of this court were 
nearly similar to those of the court of enquiry. 
The same cadences were examined, with the 
addition of sir Edward Hawke’s deposition; 
and a defence, differing in no essential point 
from the former, made by the prisoner, but 
the judgment given was clear and explicit. 
Sir John Itfordauut was unanimously found 
Not guilty, and therefore acquitted, while the 
public opinion remained unaltered, and man^ 
persons inveighed as bitterly against the lenity 
of the present court-martial as they had for¬ 
merly against the severity of the sentence 
passed upon a late unfortunate admiral. The 
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evidence oi one gentleman in particular drew 
attention: he was accused of tergiversation, 
and of showing that partial indulgence which 
his own conduct required. He publicly de¬ 
fended his character: his performance was 
censured, and himself dismissed the service of 
his sovereign. 

FLEETS SENT TO THE EAST AN!) 
WEST INDIES. 

Besides the diversion intended by a descent 
on the coast of France, several other methods 
were employed to amuse the enemy, as well as 
to protect the trade of the kingdom, secure our 
colonies in the West Indies, and ensure the con¬ 
tinuance of the extraordinary success which 
had lately blessed his majesty's arms in the 
East Indies; but these we could not ineutinn 
before without breaking the thread of our 
narration. On the ninth of February admiral 
West sahod with a squadron of men of war to 
the westward, as did admiral Coates with the 
fleet under his convoy to the West Indies, and 
commodore Steevens with the trade to the 
East Indies, in the month of March. Admiral 
Holbourn and commodore Holmes, with eleven 
ships of the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, and 
fifty transports, sailed from Saint Helen’s for 
America in April. The Admiral had on board 
six thousand two hundred effective men, Ex¬ 
clusive of officers, under the. command of ge- ] 
neral Hopson, assisted Hy lord Charles Hay, 
In May, admiral Osborne, who had been forced 
back to Plymouth with his squadr6n hy stress 
of weather, set sail for the Mediterranean, as 
did two ships of war scut to convoy the Ameri¬ 
can trade. 

In the mean time, the privateers fitted out 
by private merchants and societies greatly 
annoyed the French commerce. The Autigal- 
lican, a private ship of war, equipped hy a so¬ 
ciety of men who assumed that name, took the 
duke de Pcnthievre Indiatnan off the port of 
Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. The prize 
was estimatedi worth two hundred thousand 
pounds, and immediate application was made 
by France to the court of Spain for restitution, 
while the proprietors of the Antigallican were 
squandering in mirth, festivity, and riot, the 
imaginary wealth so easily and unexpectedly 
acquired. Such were the remonstrances made 
to liis catholic majesty with respect to the ille¬ 
gality of the prize, which the French East In¬ 
dia company asserted was taken within shot 
of a neutral port, that the Pcnthievre was first 
violently wrested out of the hands oifthe captors, 
then detained as a deposit, with sealed hatches, 
^gpd a Spanish guard on board, till the claims 
of both parties could be examined, and at last 
adjudged to be an illegal capture, and conse¬ 
quently restored to the French, to the great 
disappointment of the owners of the privateer. 


Besides tbe success which attended a great 
number of other privateers, the lords of the 
admiralty published a list of above thirty ships 
of war and privateers taken from the enemy, 
in the space of four months, by the English 
sloops and ships of war, exclusive of the duke 
d’Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out as a 
ship of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; 
the Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at one hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand pounds, taken by the 
Dover man of war; and above six privateers 
brought into port by the diligeut and brave 
captain Lockhart, for which he was honoured 
with a variety of presents of plate by several 
corporations, in testimony of their esteem and 
regard. This run of good fortune was not, 
however, without some retribution on the side 
of the enemy, who, out of twenty-one ships 
homeward bound from Carolina, made prize 
of nineteen, whence the‘merchants sustained 
considerable damage, and a great quantity of 
valuable commodities, indigo ill particular, was 
lost to this country. 

RIOTS OCCASIONED BV THE HIGH 
PRICE OF CORN. 

Notwithstanding the large imports of grain 
from different parts of Europe and America, 
the artifice of engrossers still kept up (he price 
of corn. So incensed were the populace at the 
iniquitous combinations entered into to frus¬ 
trate the endeavours of the legislature, and 
to oppress the poor, that they rose in a tu¬ 
multuous manner in several counties, some¬ 
times to the number of five or six thousand, 
and seized upon the grain brought, to market. 
Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, consi¬ 
dering the distress to which many persons were 
reduced. The difficulty of obtaining tbe ne¬ 
cessaries of life raised the price of labour at 
the most'unseasonable time, wheu all manu¬ 
factures were overstocked for want of a pro¬ 
per market, which obliged them to dismiss 
above half the hands before employed. Hence 
arose the most pitiable condition of several 
thousands of useful industrious subjects; a 
calamity attended only with one advantage to 
the public, namely, the facility with which re¬ 
cruits were raised for his majesty’s service. At 
last the plentiful crops with which it pleased 
Providence to bless these kingdoms, the pro¬ 
digious quantities of corn imported from fo- 
, reign countries, and the wise measures of the 
legislature, broke all tbe villanous schemes set 
on foot by the forestalled and engrossers, and 
reduced the price of corn to the usual stand¬ 
ard. The public joy on this event was greatly 
augmented by the safe arrival of the fleet from 
the Leeward Islands, consisting of ninety-two 
sail, and of the Straits fleet, esteemed worth 
three millions sterling, whereby the silk ma¬ 
nufacturers in particular were again employed. 
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and their distresses relieved. About the same 
time the India compauy was highly elated with 
the joyful account of the safe arrival and spi¬ 
rited conduct of thrceof their captains, attacked 
in their passage homeward by two French men 
of war, one of sixty-four, the other of twenty- 
six guns. After a warm engagement, which 
continued for three hours, they obliged the 
French ships to sheer off, with scarce any loss 
on their own side. When the engagement 
began, the captains had promised a reward of 
a thousand pounds to the crews, by way of in¬ 
citement to their valour; and the company 
doubled the sum, in recompense of their fide¬ 
lity aud coinage. His majesty having taken 
into consideration the incredible damage sus¬ 
tained by the commerce of these kingdoms, 
for want of proper harbours and forts on the 
western coast to receive and protect merchant¬ 
men, was graciously pleased to order, that a 
temporary security should be provided for the 
shipping which might touch at Milford-haven, 
until the fortifications voted in parliament 
could be erected. How far his majesty’s di¬ 
rections were complied with, the number of 
merchant ships taken by the enemy’s priva¬ 
teers upon that toast sufficiently indicated. 

'H* 

OPERATIONS IN AMERICA. 

Whatever reasons the government had to 
expect the campaign should be vigorously 
pushed in America, almost every circumstance 
turned out contrary to expectation. Not all 
the endeavours of the earl of Loudoun to quiet 
the disseutions ainonj? the different provinces, 
and to establish unanimity and harmony* could 
prevail. Circumstances required that he should 
act the part of a mediator, in order to raise the 
necessary supplies for prosecuting the war, 
without which it was impossible he could ap¬ 
pear in the character of a general. TJie enemy, 
in the mean time, were pursuing the blow 
given at Oswego, and taking advantage of the 
distraction that appeared in the British coun¬ 
cils. By their successes in the preceding cam¬ 
paign, they remained masters of all the lakes. 
Hence they were furnished with the nTeamtof 
practising on the Indians, in all the different 
districts, and obliging them, by rewards, (mi¬ 
nuses, and menaces, to act in their favour. 
Every accession to their strength w’as a real 
diminution of that of* the British commander; 
but then the ignorance or pusillanimity of sonj£ 
of the inferior officers in our back settlements 
was, in effect, more beneficial to the enemy 
than all the vigilance and activity of Montcalm. 
In consequence of the shameful loss of Oswego, 
they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy of the 
French general the whole coufitry of the Five 
Nations, the only body of Indians who had in¬ 
violably performed their engagements, or in¬ 
deed who had preserved any sincere regard for 
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the British government. The communication 
with these faithful allies was now cut off, by 
the imprudent demolition of the forts we pos¬ 
sessed at the great Carrying-place. A strong 
fort, indeed, was built at Winchester, and 
called Fort Loudoun, after the commander in 
chief, and four hundred Cherokee Indians 
joined the English forces at Fort Cumberland ; 
but this reinforcement by no means counter¬ 
balanced the losses sustained in consequence 
of our having imprudently stopped up Wood- 
creek, and filled it with logs. Every person, 
the least acquainted with the country, readily 
perceived the weakness of these measures, by 
which our whole frontier was left open and 
exposed to the irruption of the savages in the 
French interest, who would not fail to profit 
by our blunders, too notorious to escape them. 
By the removal of these barriers, a path was 
opened to our fine settlements on those grounds 
called the German Flats, and along the Mo¬ 
hawk’s river, which the enemy dcstmytd with 
fire and sword before the end of the campaign. 

LORD LOUDOUN’S CONDUCT IN 
AMERICA. 

In the mean time, lord Loudoun was taking 
the most effectual steps to unite the provinces, 
and raise a force sufficient to give some decisive 
blow. The attack on Crown-Point, which had * 
b?en so long meditated, was laid aside, as of 
less importance thmi the intended expedition 
to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, aud 
undoubtedly a more considerable object in 
itself. Admiral Holbourn arrived at Halifax, 
with the squadron and transports under bis 
command, on the ninth of July; and it was 
his lordship’s intention to repair thither with 
all possible diligence, in order to take upon 
him the command of the expedition; but a 
variety of accidents interposed. It was with 
the utmost difficulty he at length assembled a 
body of six thousand men, with which be in- 
•yuntly began his march to join the troops 
lately arrived from England. # When the junc¬ 
tion was effected, the whole forces amounted 
to twelve thousand men ; an army that raised 
great expectations. Immediately some small 
vessels were sent out to examine and recon¬ 
noitre the condition of the enemy, and the 
intermediate time was employed in embarking 
the troops, as soon as the transports arrived. 
The return of^Jthe scouts totally altered the 
face of affairs; they brought the unwelcome 
news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who sailed 
in the month of May from Brest with a large 
fleet of ships of war and transports, was now 
safe at anchor in the harbour of Louisbourg. 
Their intelligence was supported by the testi¬ 
mony of several deserters; yet still it wanted 
confirmation, and many persons believed their 
account of the enemy's strength greatly mag 
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nified. Such advices, however, could not but 
occasion extraordinary fluctuations in the 
councils of war at Halifax. Some were for 
setting aside all thoughts of the expedition for 
that season; while others, more wartp in their 
dispositions, and sanguine in theirexpectations, 
were for prosecuting it with vigour, in spile 
of all dangers and difficulties. Their disputes 
were carried on with great vehemence, when 
a packet hound from Louisbourg for France, 
was taken by one of the English ships stationed 
at Newfoundland. She had letters on board, 
which put the enemy’s superiority beyond all 
doubt, at least by sea. It clearly appeared, 
there were at that time in Louisbourg six 
thousand regular troops, three thousand na 
lives, and one thousand three hundred Indians, 
with seventeen ships of the line, and three fri¬ 
gates moored in the harbour; that the place 
was well supplied with ammunition, provision, 
and every kind of military stores; and that the 
enemy Wished for nothing more than an attack, 
which it* was probable would terminate to (he 
disgrace of the assailants, and ruin of the Bri¬ 
tish affairs in America. The commanders at 
Halifax were fully apprized of the consequences 
of an unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, 
almost unanimously resolved to postpone the ex¬ 
pedition to some more convenient opportunity, 
especially as the season was now far advanced, 

' which alone would be sufficient to frustrate thei_r 
endeavours, and render the enterprise abortive. 
This resolution seems, indeed, to have been 
the most eligible in their circumstances, what¬ 
ever constructions might afterwards he given, 
with intention to prejudice the public against 
the commander in chief. 

FORT WILLIAM IIENRY TAKEN BY 
THE FRENCH. 

Loan Loudoun’s departure from New York, 
with all the forces he was able to collect, af¬ 
forded the marquis de Montcalm the fairest 
occasion of improving the successes of the* 
former campaign That general had, iu the 
very commencement of the season, made three 
different attacks on Fort William-Henry, in 
all of which he was repulsed by tlie vigour and 
resolution of the garrison. But his disappoint; 
incut here was balanced by an advantage gained 
.by a party of regulars and Indian? at Tieon- 
deroga. Colonel John Parker, with a de¬ 
tachment of near four hundred^inen, went by 
water, in whale and bay boats, to attack the 
enemy’s advanced guard at that place. Land¬ 
ing at night on an island, he sent before dawn 
three boats to the main land, which the enemy 
waylaid and took. Having procured the ne¬ 
cessary intelligence from the prisoners of the 
colonel’s designs, they contrived their mea¬ 
sures, placed three liuudred men in ambush be¬ 
hind the point where he proposed landing, and 


sent three bateaux to the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Parker mistaking these for his own 
boats, eagerly put to shore, was surrounded by 
the enemy, reinforced with four hundred men, 
and attacked with such impetuosity, that, of 
the whole detachment, only two officers and 
seventy private men escaped. Flushed with 
this advantage, animated by the absence of 
the British commander in chief, then at Hali¬ 
fax, and fired wilh a desire to revenge the dis¬ 
grace he had lately sustained before Fort Henry, 
Montcalm drew together all his forces, with 
intention to lay siege to that place. Fort 
William Henry stands on the southern coast 
of Lake George; it was built with a view to 
protect and cover the frontiers of the English 
colonies, as well as to command the lake: the 
fortifications were good, defended by a garrison 
of near three thousand men, and covered hy 
an army of four thousand, under the conduct 
of general Webb, posted at no great distance 
When the marquis de Montcalm had assembled 
all the forces at Crown-Point, Ticonderoga, 
and the adjacent posts, together with a con¬ 
siderable body of Canadians and Indians, 
amounting in the whole to near ten thousand 
men, he marched directly t<# the fort, made 
his approaches, and began to ba||er it with a 
numerous train of artillery. On the very day 
he invested the place, he sent a fetter to colonel 
Monro, the governor, telling him, he thought 
himself obliged, in humanity, to desire he 
would surrender the fort, and not provoke tlie 
great number of savages in the French army 
by a vain resistance. 4 ‘ A detachment of your 
garrison has lately,” says he, 4< experienced 
their cruelty; 1 have it yet in my power to 
restrain them, and oblige them to observe a 
capitulation, as none of them hitherto are 
killed. Your [persisting in the defence of your 
fort can only retard its fate a few days, and 
must of necessity expose an unfortunate garri¬ 
son, who can possibly receive no relief, con¬ 
sidering the precautions taken to prevent it. 
1 demand a decisive answer, for which purpose 
1 have sent the sieur Funtbrunc, one of my 
aid$*du-camp. You may credit what he will 
infirm l ^ou of, from Montcalm.” General 
Webb beheld his preparations with an indif¬ 
ference and security bordering on infatuation. 
It is,credibly reported, that he had private in¬ 
telligence of all the French general's designs 
and motions; yet, either despising his strength, 
og discrediting the information, he neglected 
collecting the militia in time, which, in con 
junction with his own forces, would probably 
have obliged Montcalm to relinquish the at¬ 
tempt, or at least, have rendered his success 
very doubtful and hazardous. The enemy 
meeting with no'disturbance from the quarter 
they most dreaded, prosecuted the siege with 
vigour, and were warmly received by the gar¬ 
rison, who fired with great spirit till they had 
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burst almost all their cannon, and expended 
their ammunition. Neither Montcalm's pro¬ 
mises or threats could prevail upon them to 
surrender, while they were in a condition to 
defend tliemselves, or could reasonably expect 
assistance from general Webb. They even 
persisted to hold out after prudence dictated 
they ought to surrender. Colonel Monro was 
sensible of the importance of his charge, and 
imagined that general Webb? though slow in 
his motions, would surely make some vigorous 
eiforts either to raise the siege, or force a supply 
of ammunition, provision, and other necessa¬ 
ries, into the garrison. At length necessity 
obliged him, after sustaining a siege from the 
third to the ninth day of August, to hang out 
a flag of truce, which was immediately an¬ 
swered by the French commander. Hostages 
were exchanged, and articles of capitulation 
signed by both parties. It was stipulated, that 
the garrison of Fort William-Henry, and the 
troops in the intrenched camp, should march 
out with their arms, the baggage of the officers 
and soldiers, and all the usual necessai ies of war, 
escorted by a detachment of French troops, and 
interpreters attached to the savages; that the 
gate of the fort stvmld be delivered to the troops 
of the most^hristiai) king, immediately after 
signing the^apitulation; and the retrenched 
camp, on the departure of the British forces: 
that the artillery, warlike stores, provision, 
and in general every thing, except the effects 
of soldiers and officers, should, upon honour, 
be dc livered to the French troops; for which 
purpose it was agreed there should be delivered, 
with the capitulation, an exact inventory of the 
stores and other particulars specified; t^at the 
garrison of the fort, and the troops in the re¬ 
trenchment and dependencies, should not serve 
for the space of eighteen mouths, from the date 
of the capitulation, against his most Christian 
majesty, or his allies: that with the capitula¬ 
tion there should be delivered an exact state 
of the troops, specifying the names of the 
officers, engineers, artillery-men, commissaries, 
and all employed: that the officers and soldiers, 
Canadians, women, and savages, made prison¬ 
ers by land since the commencement.of the 
war in North America, should be delivered in 
the space of three months at Carillon; in /c- 
turn for whom an equal number of the garrison 
of Fort William-Henry should be capacitated 
to serve agreeably to*the return given by the 
English officer, and the receipt of the French 
commanding officers, of the prisoners so de¬ 
livered: that an officer should remain as an 
hostage, till the safe return of the escort sent 
with the troops of his Britannic majesty: that 
the sick and wounded, not in a condition to be 
transported to Fort Edward,^should remain 
under the protection of the marquis de Mont¬ 
calm: who engaged to use them with tender¬ 
ness and humanity, and to return them as 


soon as recovered: that provision for two days 
should be issued out for the British troops: 
that in testimony of bis esteem and respect 
for colonel Monro and hi9 garrison, on account 
of their gallant defence, the marquis de Mont¬ 
calm should return one cannon, a six-pouiuler. 
Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really 
assiduous to have these articles punctually exe¬ 
cuted we cannot pretend to determine; but 
certain it is, they were perfidiously broke, in 
almost every instance. The savages in the 
French interest either paid no regard to the 
capitulation, or were permitted, from views of 
policy, to act the most treacherous, inhuman, 
and insidious part. They fell upon the British 
troops as they inarched out, despoiled them of 
their few remaining effects, dragged the Indians 
in the English service out of their ranks, and 
assassinated them with circumstances of un¬ 
heard-of barbarity. Some British soldiers, with 
their wives and children, are said to have been 
savagely murdered by those brutal* Indians, 
whose ferocity the French commandqr could 
not effectually restrain. The greater part of 
the English garrison, however, arrived at Fort 
Edward, under the protection of the French 
escort. The enemy demolished the fort, car¬ 
ried off the effects, provision, artillery, and 
every thing else left by the garrison, together 
with the vessels preserved in the lake, and de¬ 
parted, without pursuing their success by any 
oilier attempt. Thus ended the third campaign 
in America, where,jvith an evident superiority 
over the enemy, an army of twenty thousand 
regular troops, a great number of provincial 
forces, and a prodigious naval power, not less 
than tweilty ships of the line, we abandoned 
our allies, exposed our people, suffered them 
to be cruelly massacred in sight of our troops, 
and relinquished a large and valuable tract of 
country, to the eternal reproach and disgrace 
of the British name. 

NAVAL TRANSACTIONS IN AMERICA. 

f As to the naval transactions in this country, 

! though Icsn infamous, they were not less unfor¬ 
tunate. Immediately on lord Loudoun’.* de¬ 
parture iron) Halifax, admiral Holbouth, now 
freed from the care of the transports, set sai. 
for Louisbourg, with fifteen slops of ihe line, 
one ship of .fifty guns, three small frigates, and 
a fire-ship. What the object of this cruise 
! might have been can only be conjectured, 
j Some imagine curiosity w*s the admirals sole 
motive, and the desire of informing himself 
j with certainty of the enemy’s strength, while 
j others persuade themselves that he was iu 
I hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an en- 
| gagement, notwithstanding his superiority 4 a 
I number of ships and weight of metal. Be this 
as it may, the British squadron appeared off 
| Louisbourg on the twentieth day of August v 
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and approaching within two miles of the bat¬ 
teries, saw the French admiral make the signal 
to unmoor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior 
in strength, and it is obvious that his desigu 
was not to fight the enemy, as he immediately 
made the best of his way to Halifax. About 
the middle of September, being reinforced with 
four ships of the line, lie again proceeded to 
Louishourg, probably with intention, if'pos¬ 
sible, to draw the enemy to an engagement; 
but he found de la Mothe too prudent to 
hazard an unnecessary battle, the loss of which 
would have greatly exposed all the French 
colonies. Here the English squadron continued 
cruising until the twenty-fifth, when they were 
overtaken hy a terrible storui from the south, 
ward. When the hurricane began, the fleet 
were about forty leagues distant from Louis- 
bourg; but were driven lu twelve hours within 
two irules of the rocks and breakers on that 
coast, when the wind providentially shifted. 
The shi[*Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, 
and half her crew drowned. Eleven ships were 
dismasted, others threw their guns overboard; 
and all returned in a very shattered condition 
to England, at a very unfavourable season of 
the year. In this manner ended the expedition 
to Louishourg, more unfortunate to the nation 
than the preceding designs upon Rochefort; 
less disgraceful to the commanders, but equally 
the occasion of ridicule and triumph to our 
enemies. Indeed, the unhappy consequences 
of the political disputes at home, the instability 
of the administration, and the frequent revolu¬ 
tions in our councils were strongly manifested 
by that languor infused into all our military 
operations, and general unsteadiness in our 
pursuits. Faction, in the mother-country, pro¬ 
duced divisions and misconduct iu the colonies. 
No ambition to signalize themselves appeared 
among the officers, from the uncertainty whe¬ 
ther their services were to be rewarded or con¬ 
demned. Their attachment to particular per¬ 
sons, weakened the love they ought to have en¬ 
tertained for their country in general, and de¬ 
stroyed that spixft of enterprise, that firmness 
and resolution which constitutes the corn- 
maudei, and without which the best capacity, 
f joined to the most uncorruptible integrity, can 
effect nothing. t 

The French king not only exerted Himself 
against the English in America, hut even ex¬ 
tended his operations to their settlements in 
Africa, which he sent one ofVhis naval com¬ 
manders, with a small squadron, to reduce. 
This gentleman, whose name was Kersin, had 
scoured the coast of Guinea, and made prize 
of several English trading ships; but hi9 chief 
aim was to reduce the castle at Cape-coast, of 
wTiich had he gained possession, the other sub¬ 
ordinate forts would have submitted without 
opposition. When Mr. Bell, the governor of 
this castle! received intelligence that M. dc 


Kersin was a few leagues to windward, and 
certainly intended to attack Cape-coast, his 
whole garrison did not exceed thirty white men, 
exclusive of a few Mulatto soldiers: his stock 
of ammunition was reduced to half a barrel 
of gunpowder; and his fortifications were so 
crazy and inconsiderable, that, in the opinion 
of the best engineers, they could not have sus¬ 
tained for twenty minutes the lire of one great 
ship, had it been properly directed and main¬ 
tained. (u these circumstances, few people 
would have dreamed of making any prepar 
ation for defence; but Mr. Bell entertained 
other senrimeutb, and acquitted himself with 
equal courage and discretion. He forthwith 
procured a supply of guupowder, and a rein¬ 
forcement of about fifty men, from certain 
trading vessels that happened to be upon that 
part of the coast. He mounted some spare 
cannon upon an occasional battery, and assem¬ 
bling a body of twelve hundred negroes, well 
armed, under the command of their chief, on 
whose attachment he could depend, and or¬ 
dered them to take post at the place where he 
apprehended the enemy would attempt a laud¬ 
ing. These precautions were hardly taken, 
when the French squadron, consisting of two 
ships of the line and a large frigale, appeared, 
and in a little time their attack began; but 
they met with such a warm reception, that 
in less than two hours they desisted, leaving 
the castle very little damaged, and immedi¬ 
ately made sail for the West Indies, very much 
to the disappointment and mortification of the 
Dutch officers belonging to the fort of Ehnina, 
in the same neighbourhood, who made no 
scrupki of expressing their wishes publicly in 
favour of the French commodore, and at a 
distance viewed the engagement with the most 
partial eagerness and impatience. M. de Ker¬ 
sin was generally blamed for his want of con¬ 
duct and (resolution in this attempt; but he is 
said to have been deceived in his opinion of 
the real state of Cape-coast castle, by the vi¬ 
gorous and resolute exertions of the governor, 
and was apprehensive of losing a mast in the 
engagement; a loss which he could not have 
repaired on the whole coast of Africa. Had 
the fort of Cape-coast been reduced on this 
occasion, in all probability every petty republic 
of tjiie negroes, settled under the protection of 
the forts on the Gold-coast, would have revolted 
from the British interest: for while the French 
squadron, in their progress alongshore, hovered 
in the offing at Annamaboc, an English settle¬ 
ment a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, 
John Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magistrate 
and general of the Blacks on that part of the 
coast, whose adopted son had a few years before 
been caressed, and even treated as a prince in 
England, taking it forgrauted that this enter¬ 
prise of the French would be attended with 
success, actually sentsome of his dependants. 
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with a present of refreshments for theft 1 com-1 
modore; the delivery of which, however, was 
prevented by Mr. Brew, the English chief of 
the fort, who shattered in pieces the canoe 
before it could be launched, and threatened 
with his cannon to level the black town with 
the dust. The caboceira, though thus anti¬ 
cipated in his design, resolved to be among the 
first who should compliment M. de Kersin on 
his victory at Cape-coast; and, with this view, 
prepared an embassy or deputation to go there 
by land; but understanding that the French 
had failed in their attempt, he shifted his 
design, without the least hesitation, and des¬ 
patched the same embassy to Mr. Bell, whom 
he congratulated on his victory, assuring him 
he had kept his men ready armed to march at 
the first summons to his assistance. 

STATE or AFFAIRS in the EAST INDIES. 

In the East Indies the scene was changed 
greatly to the honour and advantage of Great 
Britain. There the commanders acted with 
that harmony, spirit, and unanimity becoming 
Britons, zealous for the credit of their king 
and the interest of their country. We left 
admiral Watson and colonel Clive, advancing 
to Calcutta, to revenge the cruel tragedy acted 
upon their couutrymen the preceding year. 
On the twenty-eighth of December, the fleet 
proceeded up the river: next day colonel Clive 
landed, and, with the assistance of the squad¬ 
ron, in twenty-four hours, made himself mas¬ 
ter of Busbudgia, a place of great strength, 
though very ill defended. On the first of Ja¬ 
nuary the admiral, with two ships, appeared 
before the town of Calcutta, and was received 
by a brisk fire from the batteries. This salute 
was returned so warmly, that the enemy's guns 
were soon silenced, and in less than two hours 
the place and fort were abandoned. Colonel 
Clive, on the other side, had invested the 
town, and made his attack with that vigour 
and intrepidity peculiar to himself, which 
greatly contributed to the sudden reduction of 
the settlement. As soon as the fort was sur¬ 
rendered, the brave and active captain Coqte, 
with his majesty’s troops, took possession, and 
found ninety-one pieces of cannon, four mor¬ 
tars, abundance of ammunition, stores, and pro¬ 
vision, with every requisite for sustaining an 
obstinate siege. Tbius the English were re¬ 
established in the two strongest fortresses in tip* 
Ganges, with the inconsiderable loss of nine 
seamen killed, and three soldiers. A few days 
after, Ilughley, a city of great trade, situated 
higher up the river, was reduced with as little 
difficulty, but infinitely greater prejudice to the 
nabob, as here his storehouses'of salt, and vast 
granaries for the support of his army, were 
burnt and destroyed. Incensed at the almost 
instantaneous loss of all his conquests, and 


demolition of the city of Hughley, the viceroy 
of Bengal discouraged all advances to an ac¬ 
commodation which was proposed by the ad¬ 
miral and chiefs of the company, and assem¬ 
bled an army of twenty thousand horse and 
fifteen thousand foot, fully resolved to expel 
the English out of his dominions, and take 
ample vengeance for the disgraces he had 
lately sustained. He was seeu inarching by 
the English camp in his way to Calcutta on 
the second of February, where he encamped, 
about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive 
immediately made application to the admiral 
for a reinforcement; and six hundred men, 
under the command of captain Warwick, were 
accordingly drafted from the difleient ships, 
and sent to assist his little army. Clive drew 
out his forces, advanced in three columns to¬ 
wards the enemy, and began the attack so 
vigorously, that the viceroy retreated, after a 
feeble resistance, with the loss of a thousand 
men killed, wounded and taken prisoners, five 
hundred horses, great numbers of draft bul¬ 
locks, and four elephants. Though this ad¬ 
vantage was less decisive than could be wished, 
yet it sufficiently intimidated the nabob into 
concessions much to the honour and advantage 
of the company. Admiral Watson gave him to 
understand in a letter, that this was no more 
than a specimen of what the British arms, 
when provoked, could perform. The suba de- 
si?ed the negotiation might be renewed, and 
in a few days the treaty was concluded. lie 
promised not to disturb the English in any of 
those privileges or possessions specified in the 
firm, and granted by the Mogul: that all mer¬ 
chandise belonging to the company should pass 
and repass, in every part of the proiinee of 
Bengal, free of duty: that all the English 
factories seize!! the preceding }ear, or since, 
should be restored, with the money, goods, and 
effects appertaining: that all damages sustained 
by the English should be repaired, and their 
losses repaid: that the English should have 
Jiberty to fortify Calcutta in whatever manner 
they thought proper wit hop t interruption: 
that they should have the liberty of coining 
all the gold and bullion they imported, which 
should pass current in the province: that he 
would remain in strict friendship and alliance 
With the English, use his utmost endeavours 
to heal upJthe late divisions, and restore the 4 
former good understanding between them. 
All which several articles were solemnly signed 
and sealed with the nabob's own hand. 

REDUCTION OF CHANDERNAGORE. 

Such were the terms obtained for the com¬ 
pany, by the spirited and gallant conduct k of 
the two English commanders. They had, how¬ 
ever, too much discernment to rely on the pro¬ 
mises of a barbarian, who had so perfidiously 
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broken former engagements; but they pru¬ 
dently dissembled their sentiments, until they 
had thoroughly reinstated the affairs of the 
company, and reduced the French power in 
this province. In order to adjust the points 
that required discussion, the select committee 
for the company's affairs appointed Mr. Watts, 
who had been released from his former im¬ 
prisonment, as their commissary at the tfourt 
of the suba, to whom he was personally known, 
as well as to his ministers, among whom he 
had acquired a considerable influence. No¬ 
thing less could have balanced the interest 
which the French, by their art of intriguing, 
had raised among the favourites of the viceroy. 
While Mr. Watts was employed at Muxadavad, 
in counterworking those intrigues, and keep¬ 
ing the suba steady to his engagements, the 
admiral and Mr. Clive resolved to avail them¬ 
selves of their armament in attacking the 
French settlements in Bengal. The chief 
object 1 * ofr their designs was the reduction of 
Omndtfruagore, situated higher up the river 
than Calcutta, of considerable strength, and 
the chief in importance of any possessed by that 
nation in the bay. Colonel Clive being rein¬ 
forced by three hundred men from Bombay, 
began his march to Chandernagore, at the head 
of seven hundred Europeans and one thousand 
six hundred Indians, where, on his first arrival, 
he took possession of all the out-posts except 
one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of can¬ 
non, which he left to be silenced by the admiral. 
On the eighteenth of March the admirals, 
Watson and Pocockc, arrived within two miles 
of the French settlement, with the K?nt, Tiger, 
and Salisbury men of war, and found their 
passage obstructed by booms laid across the 
river, and several vessels sunk in the channel. 
These difficulties being removed, they ad¬ 
vanced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew 
up in a line before the fort, which they bat¬ 
tered with great fury for three hours; while 
rolonel Clive was making his approaches on 
the land side, and playing vigorously from tlfcj 
batteries he had raised. Their united efforts 
soon obliged the enemy to submission. A flag 
of truce was waved over the walls, and the 
place surrendered by capitulation. The keys 
were delivered to captain Latham, of tlyi 
Tiger; and in the afternoon colonel^ Clive, 
with the king's troops, took possession. Thus 
the reduction of a strong fortress, garrisoned 
by five hundred Europeans, akJ one thousand 
two hundred Indians, defended by one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three pieces of c^nion, and 
three mortars, well provided with ail kinds 
of stores and necessaries, and of very great im¬ 
portance to the enemy’s commerce in India, 
was accomplished with a loss not exceeding 
forty men on the side of the conquerors. By 
the treaty of capitulation the director, coun¬ 
sellors, and inferior servants of the settlement, 


were allowed to depart with their wearing ap¬ 
parel : the Jesuits were permitted to take away 
their church ornaments, and the natives to 
remain in the full exertion of their, liberties; 
but the garrison were to continue prisoners of 
war. The goods and money found in the place 
were considerable; but the principal advan¬ 
tage arose from the ruin of the head settle¬ 
ment of the enemy on the. Ganges, which 
could not but interfere with the English com¬ 
merce iii these parts. 

COLONEL CLIVE DEFEATS THE SUBA 
AT PLA 1 SSEY, &c. 

* 

Success had hitherto attended all the opera¬ 
tions of the British commaflders, because they 
were concerted with foresight and unanimity; 
and executed with that vigour and spirit which 
deservedly raised them high in the esteem of 
their country. They reduced the nabob to 
reasonable terms of accommodation "before 
they alarmed the French; and now the power 
of the latter was destroyed, they entered upon 
measures to oblige the treacherous viceroy to 
a strict performance of the treaty he had so 
lately signed. However specious his promises 
were, they found him extremely dilatory in the 
execution of several articles of the treaty, 
which, in effect, was the same to the English 
commerce as if none had been concluded. The 
company’s goods were loaded with high duties, 
and several other infractions of the peace com¬ 
mitted, upon such frivolous pretences, as evi¬ 
dently demonstrated that he sought to come 
to an open rupture as r soon as his projects 
were ripe for execution. In a word, he dis¬ 
covered all along a manifest partiality to the 
French, whose emissaries cajoled him with 
promises that he should he joined by such a 
body of their European troops, under M. de 
Bussv, aswvould enable him to crush the power 
of the English, whom they had taught him to 
fear and to hate. As recommencing hostili¬ 
ties against so powerful a prince was in itself 
dangerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the 
affair was laid before the council of Calcutta, 
ami cahvassed with all the circumspection anct 
caution that a measure required on which de¬ 
pended the fate of the whole trade of Bengal. 
Mr* WatJ-s, from time to time, sent them in¬ 
telligence of every transaction in the suba’s 
cabinet; and although that prince publicly de¬ 
clared he would cause him to be impaled as 
soon as the English troops should be put in 
motion within the kingdom of Bengal, he 
bravely sacrificed his own safety to the interest 
of the company, and exhorted them to pro¬ 
ceed with vigour in their military operations. 
During these deliberations a most fortunate 
incident occurred, that soon determined the 
council to come to an open rupture. The 
leading persons in the viceroy's court found 
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themselves oppressed by his haughtiness and 
iusolence. The same spirit of discontent ap¬ 
peared among the principal officers of his army: 
they were well acquainted with his perfidy, 
saw his preparations for war, and were sensible 
that the peace of the country could never be 
restored, unless either the English were ex¬ 
pellee, or the nabob deposed. In consequence, 
a plan was concerted for divesting him of all 
his power; and the conspirdfcy'was conducted 
by Jaffier Ali Khan, bis prime minister and 
chief commander, a nobleman of great in¬ 
fluence and authority in the province. The 
project was communicated by Ali Khan to 
Mr. Watts, and so improved by address of 
that gentleman, as in a manner to ensure suc¬ 
cess. A treaty was actually coucluded between 
this Meer Jaffier Ali Khan and the English 
company; and a plan concerted with this 
nobleman and the other malcoutents for their 
defection from the viceroy. These previous 
measures beiug taken, colonel Clive was or¬ 
dered to take the field with his little army. 
Admiral Watson undertook the defence of 
Chandernagorc, and the garrison was detached 
to reinforce the colonel, together with fifty 
seamen to be anployed as gunners, and in 
directing the artillery. Then Mr. Watts, de¬ 
ceiving the suba's spies, by whom he was sur- 
loundet^ withdrew himself from Muxadavad, 
and reached the English camp in safety. On 
the nineteenth of June a detachment was sent 
to attack Cutwa fort and town, situated on 
that branch of the river forming the island of 
Cassimhuzar. This place surrendered at the 
first summons; and here the colonel halted 
with the army for three days, expecting ad¬ 
vices from Ali Khan. Disappointed of the 
hoped-for intelligence, he crossed the river, 
and marched to Plaissey, where he encamped. 
On the twenty-third, at day-break, the suba 
advanced to attack him, at the head of fifteen 
thousand horse, and near thirty thousand in¬ 
fantry, with about forty pieces of heavy cannon, 
conducted and managed by French gunners, on 
whose courage and dexterity he placed great de- 
pcndance. They began to cannonade the Eng¬ 
lish camp about six in the morning J but a 
severe shower falling at noon they withdrew 
their artillery. Colonel Clive seized this Op¬ 
portunity to take possession of a tank .and 
two other posts of consequence, which they 
in vain endeavoured y to retake, ^hen he 
stormed an angle of thgir camp, covered with 
a double breast-work, together with an emi¬ 
nence which they occupied. At the beginning 
of this attack, some of their chiefs being slain, 
the me.i were so dispirited, that they soon 
gave way; but still Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, 
who commanded their left wing, forbore de¬ 
claring himself openly. After a short contest 
the enemy were put to flight, the nabob’s 
oamp, baggage, aud fifty pieces of camion 


taken, and a most complete victory obtained. 
The colonel, pursuing his advantage, marched 
to Muxadavad, the capital of the province, 
and was there joined by Ali Khan and the 
malcontents. It was before concerted that 
this noAleman should be invested with the 
dignity of nabob; accordingly, the colonel pro- 
| qeeded solemnly to depose Surajah Dowlat, 
avid, with the same ceremony, to substitute Ali 
Khan in his room, who was publicly acknow¬ 
ledged by the people as suba, or viceroy, of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixn. 
Soon after, the late viceroy was taken, and put 
to death by his successor, who readily complied 
. with all the conditions of his elevation. He 
I conferred on hfe allies very liberal rewards, 

| and granted the company such extraordinary 
| privileges, as fully demonstrated how justly he 
I merited their assistance. By this alliance, and 
the reduction of Chandernagore, the French 
were entirely excluded the commerce of Bengal 
and its dependencies; the trade of tfce^nglish 
company was restored, and increased beyond 
their most sanguine hopes; a new ally was 
acquired, whose interest obliged him to remain 
firm to his engagements: a vast sum was paid 
to the company and the sufferers at Calcutta, 
to indemnify them for their losses: the soldiers 
and seamen were gratified with six hundred 
thousand pounds, as a reward for the courage 
and intrepidity they exerted; and a variety of 
other advantages gained, which it would be 
unnecessary to enumerate. In a word, in the 
space of fourteen days a great revolution was 
effected, and the government of a vast coun¬ 
try, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, and 
number of inhabitants to most European king¬ 
doms, transferred by a handful of troops, con¬ 
ducted by an officer untutored in the art of 
war, and a general rather by intuition, than 
instruction and experience. But the public 
joy at these signal successes was considerably 
diminished by the death of admiral Watson, 
and the loss of Vizagapatam, an English settle¬ 
ment on the Coromandel coast. The admiral 
fell a victim to the unwhoksomenes9 of the 
climate, on the sixteenth of August, univer¬ 
sally esteemed and regretted; and the fairtory 
and fort at Vizagapatam were surrendered to 
yje French, a few days after colonel Clive had 
defeated the nabob. 

• , 

KING OF FRANCE ASSASSINATED. 

• 

We now turn our eyes to the continent eff 
Europe, inhere we see the beginning of the 
year marked with a striking instance of the 
dreadful effects of frantic enthnsiasm. France 
had long enjoyed a monarch, easy, complying, 
good-natured, and averse to alt that wore the 
appearance of business or of war. Cofitentea 
with the pleasures of indolence, be sought no 
greatness beyond what he ei^oved, nor pur* 
S s 
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sued any ambitious at m through the dictates degree of pain he could support. Nothing, 
of his own disposition. Of all men on earth however, material was extorted; for wbat he 
such a prince had the greatest reason to expect one moment confessed, be recanted the next, 
an exemption from plots against his person, It is not within our province (and we con- 
and cabals among bis subjects; yet was an sider it as a felicity) to relate all the circutn- 
attempt made upon bis life by a n&u, who, stances of this cruel and tragical event. Suf- 
tbough placed in the lowest sphere of fortune, ficient it is, that, after suffering the most 
had resolution to face the greatest dangers, exquisite torments that human nature could 
and enthusiasm sufficient to sustain, without invent, or man support, his judges thought 
shrinking, all the tortures which the cruelty proper to terminate his misery by a death 
of man could invent, or bis crimes render shocking to imagination, and shameful to bu- 
qecessary. The name of this fanatic was inanity. On the twenty-eighth day of March 
Rohert Francis Damien, born in the suburb of he was conducted, amidst a vast concourse of 
St. Catharine, in the city of Arras. He had the populace, to the Gr&ve, the common place 
lived in the service of several families, whence of execution stripped naked, and fastened to 
he was generally dismissed on account of the the scaffolcr by iron gyves. One of his hands 
impatience, the melancholy, and sullenness of was then burnt in liquid flaming sulphur: his 
bis disposition. So bumble was the station of thighs, legs, and arms, were torn with red hot 
a person, who was resolved to step forth from pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, resin, and 
obscurity, and, by one desperate effort, draw sulphur, were poured into the wounds; tight 
upon himself the attention of all Europe. On ligatures tied round his limbs to prepare hnn 
the fifth fay of January, as the king was step- for dismemberment; young and vigorous burses 
ping iq£o his coach, to return to Trianon, applied to the draft, and the unhappy criminal 
whence he had that day come to Versailles, pulled, with all their force, to the utmost ex- 
Damien, mingling among his attendants, stab- tension of his sinews, for the space of an hour; 
bed him with a knife on the right side, between during all which time he preserved his senses 
the fourth aud fifth ribs. His majesty apply- aud constancy. At length the physician and 
ing bis hand immediately to his side, cried out, surgeon attending declared, it would be im 
" I am wounded! Seize him; but do not hurt possible to accomplish the dismemberment, 
him." Happily, the wound was not dangerous; unless the tendons were separated: uj^pn which 
as the knife, taking an oblique direction, missed orders were given to the executioner to cut 
the vital parts. As for the assassin, he made the siuews at the joints of the arms and legs, 
no attempts to escape; bvt suffering himself The horses drew afresh: a thigh aud an arm 
quietly to be seized, was conveyed to the guard- were separated, and, after several pulls, the 
room, where, being interrogated if he com- unfortunate. wretch expired under the ex- 
m it ted the horrid action, he boldly answered tremity of pain. His body and limbs were 
in the affirmative. A process against him was reduced to ashes under the scaffold; his father, 
instantly commenced at Versailles: many per- wife, daughter, and family bauisbed the king- 
sons, supposed accessaries to the design upon dom for ever; the name of Damien effaced 
the kings life, were sent to the Bastile; the and obliterated, and the innocent involved in 
assassin himself was put to the torture, and the punishment of the guilty. Thus ended the 
the most excruciating tortments were applied, procedure against Damien and bis family, in 
with intention to extort a confession of the a manner not very favourable to the avowed 
reasons that could induce him to so execrable clemency of Louis, or the acknowledged bu- 
an attempt upon his sovereign. Incisions wer* manity of the French nation. It appeared from 
made into the muscular parts of his legs, arms, undoubted evidence, that the attempt on the 
and thighs, into which boiling oil was poured, king’s life was the result of insanity, aud a dis- 
Every refinement on cruelty, that human in- tubbed imagination. Several instances of adis- 
vention could suggest, was practised without ordered mind bad before beeu observed in his 
effect: nothing could overcome his obstinacy; conduct, and the detestation justly due to the 
and his silence was construed into a presump- enormity of his crime ought now to have been 
* tion, that he must have accomplices in the absorbed c in the consideration of his misfortune, 
plot. To render his punishment more public the greatest that can befal human nature, 
and conspicuous, he was reqioved to Paris, t 

there to undergo a repetition of all his former CHANGES IN THE FRENCH MINISTRY, 
tortures, with such additional circumstances, 

as the most fertile and cruel dispositions could Another remarkable event in France, in 
devise for increasing his misery and torment, the beginning of this year, was the change in 
Being conducted to the Concergerie, an iron the ministry of that nation, by the removal of 
bed, which likewise served for a chair, was M.de Machaultf keeper of the seals, from the 
prepared for him, and to this he was fastened post of secretary of state for the marine; and 
with chains. The torture was again applied, of M. d'Argenson from that of secretary at 
and a physician ordered to attend, to see what | war. Their dismission was sudden and ua- 
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expected; nor was any particular reason as¬ 
signed for this very unexpected alteration. 
The French king, to show the queen of Hun¬ 
gary how judiciously she had acted in forming 
an alliance with the house of Bourbon, raised 
two great armies; the first of which, composed 
of near eighty thousand men, the flower of the 
French troops, with a large train of artillery, 
was commanded by M. d'Etrdes, a general of 
great reputation; under wlfcun served M. de 
Contades, M. Chevert, and the count de Saint 
Germain, all officers of high character. This 
formidable army passed the Rhine early in the 
spring, and marched by Westphalia, in order 
to invade the king of Prussia's dominions, in 
quality of allies to the empress-queen, and 
guardians of the liberties of the empire. But 
their real view was to invade Hanover, a scheme 
which they knew would make a powerful di¬ 
version of the British farce from the prose¬ 
cution of the war iri other parts of the world, 
where the strength of France could not be 
fully exerted, and where their most valuable 
interests were at stake. They flattered them¬ 
selves, moreover, that the same blow, by which 
they hoped to crush the king of Prussia, might 
likewise force Inis Butanoic majesty into some 
concessions with regard to America. The other 
army of the French, commanded by the prince 
de SoubisC, was destined to strengthen the im¬ 
perial army of execution, consisting of twenty- 
five thousand men, besides six thousand Bava¬ 
rians, and four thousand Wirtembergers. But 
before these troops, under Soubise, passed the 
Rhine, they made themselves masters of several 
places belonging to the king of Prussia, upon 
the borders of the^Low Countries; 1 whilst a 
detachment from d'Etr^es’s army seized upon 
the town of Embden, and whatever else be¬ 
longed to the same monarch in East Friesland. 

STATE OF THE CONFEDERACY. 

At the close of the last campaign, the king 
of Prussia, having gained a petty advantage 
over the Imperialists under the command of 
mareschal Brown, and incorporated into his 
own troops a great part of the Sawn army 
taken prisoners at Pirna, as was observed before., 
retired into winter-quarters, until the season 
should permit him to improve these advantages. 
His majesty and mareschal Keith Wintered in 
Saxony, having their cantonments between 
Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe; apd 
mareschal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, 
took up his quarters in the country of Glatz. 
In the mean time, the empress-queen, finding 
the force which she had sent out against the 
king of Prussia, was not sufficient to prevent 
his designs, made the necessity requisitions to 
her allies, for the auxiliaries they had engaged 
to furnish. In consequence of these requisi¬ 
tion the czarina, true to her engagements, 
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despatched above an hundred thousand of her 
troops, who began their march in the month 
of November, and proceeded to the borders of 
Lithuania, with design particularly to invade 
Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong fleet was equip¬ 
ped in Ale Baltic, to aid the operations of this 
numerous army. The Austrian army, as¬ 
sembled in Bohemia, amounted to upwards of 
fiAir-score thousand men, commanded by prince 
Charles of Lorraine and mareschal Brown. 
The Swedes had not yet openly declared them¬ 
selves $ but it was well known, that though 
their king was allied in blood and inclination 
to his Prussian majesty, yet the jealousy which 
the senate of Sweden entertained of their 
sovereign, and the hope of recovering their 
ancient possessions in Pomerania, by means of 
the present troubles, together with their old 
attachment to France, newly cemented by 
intrigues and subsidies, would certainly induce 
them to join the general confederacy. The 
duke of Mecklenburg took the omt party, 
and agreed to join the Swedish annjfc when it 
should be assembled, with six thousand men. 
Besides all these preparations against the king 
of Prussia, he was, in his quality of elector of 
Brandenburg, put under the ban of the em¬ 
pire by the Aulic council; declared deprived of 
all his rights, privileges, and prerogatives; his 
fieft were escheated into the exchequer of the 
empire; and all the circles accordingly ordered 
A) furnish their respective contingencies for 
putting this sentence in execution. 

In this dangerous situation, thus menaced 
on all sides, and seemingly on the very brink 
of inevitable destruction, the Prussian monarch 
owed hit preservation to his own courage and 
activity. The Russians, knowing that the 
country they were to pass through in their 
way to Lithuania would not be able to subsist 
their prodigious numbers, had taken care to 
furnish themselves with provisions for their 
inarch, depending upon the resources they ex¬ 
pected to find in Lithuania after their arrival 
,in that country. These provisions were ex¬ 
hausted by the time they reached the liorders 
of that province, where they found themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly destitute of sub¬ 
sistence, either to return back or to proceed 
forward. The king of Prussia had, with great 
"prudence and foresight, secured plenty to him¬ 
self, and •distress and famine to his enemies,, 
by buying up all the corn and forage of the 
country whict^these last were entering. Not¬ 
withstanding these, precautions, his Prussian 
majesty, to guard as much as could be against 
every pos&ible event, sent a great number 6f 
gunners and matrosses from Pomerania to 
Memel, with three regiments of his troops, to 
reinforce the garrison of that place. Hf vi¬ 
sited a«1 the posts which his troops possessed 
in Silesia, and gave the necessary orders for 
their security. He repaired to Neiss, where 
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be settled with maresehal Schwerin the general on the frontiers of BoheiniA, between bis troops 
plan of the operations of the approaching cam* and the Austrians. On the twentieth of Feb- 
paigp. There it was agreed, that the mare- ruary, a body of six thousand Austrians sur- 
•chaTs army in Silesia, whicb consisted of fifty rounded the little town of Hirschfeld, in Upper 
thousand men, should have in coustant view Lusatia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian 
the motions of the royal army, by Which its foot. The first attack was made at four in 
own were to be regulated, that they might both the morning, on two redoubts without the 
act in concert, as circumstances should require, gates, each of which was defended by two field 
At the same time, other armies were assembled pieces: and though the Austrians were several 
by the king of Prussia in Lusatiaaud Voigt- times repulsed, they at last made themselves 
land; twenty thousand men were collected at masters of one of the redoubts, and carried 
Zwickaw, on the frontiers of Bohemia, towards off the two pieces of cannon. In their retreat 
Egra, under the command of prince Maurice they were pursued by the Prussians, who fell 
of Anhault-Dessau; and sixty thousand chosen upon their rear, killed some, and took many 
troops began their march towards Great Scid- prisoners: ^bis affair cost the Austrians at 
liu, where their head quarters were settled, least five hundred men. About a fortnight 
In the mean while, the Austrian troops began after, the prince of Bevern marched out of 
to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where some Zittau, with a body of near nine thousand 
of their detachments appeared, to watch the men, in order to destroy the remaining strong 
motions of the Prussians, who still continued holds possessed by the Austrians on the from 
to pursue their operations with great activity tiers. In this expedition he took the Austrian 
and resolq+ion. All possible care was taken by magazine at Friedland in Bohemia, consisting 
the Pru^ians at Dresden to secure a retreat, of nine thousand sacks of meal, and great 
in case of a defeat. As only one regiment of 6tore of ammunition; aiul, after making him- 
Prussians could be spared to remain there in self master of Reichenberg, he returned to 
garrison, the burghers were disarmed, their Zittau. The van of bis troops, consisting of 
arms deposited in the arsenal, and a detach- a hundred and fifty hussars *f the regiment 
meat was posted at Kouigstein, to oblige of Putkammer, met with a body of six hundred 
that fortress to observe a strict neutrality. Croats, sustained by two hundred Austririu 
All correspondence with the enemy was strictly dragoons of Bathiauia, at their entering Buhe- 
prohibited; and it having been discovered that mia; and immediately fell upon them sword 
the countess of Ogilvie, one of the queerr* in hand, killed about fifty, took thirty horses, 
maids of honour, had disobeyed his majesty's and made ten dragoons prisoners. The Prus- 
cotmnaiuls, she was arrested; but on the queen’s sians, it is said, did not lose a single man on 
intercession, afterwards released. The countess this occasion; and two soldiers only were 
of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, slightly wounded, the Austrians having made 
was also arrested by his Prussian majesty’s but a slight resistance, 
order; and on her making light of her con- 

finement, and resolving to see company, she NEUTRALITY OF TIIE EMPEROR, AND 
was ordered to quit the court, and retire from BEHAVIOUR OF THE DUTCH. 

Saxony. M. Heuwin, the French minister, 

was told that his presence was unnecessary at Whatever the conduct of the court of 
Dresden; and on his replying, that his master Vienna might have been to the allies of Great 
had commanded him to stay, he was again de- Britain, still, however, proper regard was 
sired to depart; on which he thought proper 4 shown to the subjects of this crown: for an 
to obey. The coqnt de Wackerbatli, minister edict was published at Florence on the thir- 
of the cabinet, and grand master of the house- teentli of February, wherein his imperial ma- 
hold to the prince royal of Poland, was arrested, jesty, as-grand duke of Tuscany, declared his 
and conducted to Custrin, by the express com- intention of observing the most scrupulous 
mand of his majesty. The king of Prussia, neutrality in the then situation of affairs. All 
having thrown two bridges over thy Elbe/ the ports in that duteby were accordingly en- 
early in the spring, ordered the several districts joined to pay a strict regard to this declara- 
of the electorate of Saxony to supply him with tion, in all cases relating to the French or 
a great number of waggons, qpch drawn by Eyglish ships in the Mediterranean. The good 
four horses. The circles of Misnia and Leip- effects of this injunction soon appeared; for 
sic were enjoined to furnish four hundred two prizes taken by the English having put 
each, and the other circles in propos'd m. into Porto Ferraro, the captains of two French 

privateers addressed themselves to the gover- 
SKIRMISHES BETWEEN THE PRUS- nor, alleging, that they were captures of a 
" SIANS AND AUSTRIANS. pirate, and requesting that they might be 

obliged to put to sea; but the governor pru- 
Whilb the king of Prussia was taking these dently replied, that as they came in under 
measures in Saxony, two skirmishes happened 1 English colours he would protect them; and 
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forbad the privateers, at tbeir peril, to commit 
any violence. They, however, little regarding 
the governor's orders, prepared for sailing, and 
sent thqir boats to cut out one of the prizes. 
The captain, firing at their boats, killed one 
of their men, which alarming the sentinels, 
notice was sent to the governor; and he, in 
consequence, ordered the two privateers imme¬ 
diately to depart.—The conduct of the Dutch 
was rather cautious than spirited. Whilst his 
Prussian majesty was employed on the side of 
Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries 
began their march to harass his defenceless 
territories in the neighbourhood of the Low 
Countries. A free passage was demanded of 
the states-general through Namur and Maes- 
trieht, for the provisions, ammunition, and 
artillery belonging to this new army; and 
though the English ambassador remonstrated 
against their compliance, and represented it 
as a broach of the neutrality tlieir high migh¬ 
tinesses declared they would observe, yet, after 
some hesitation, the demand was granted; 
and their inability to prevent the passage of 
the French troops, should it be attempted by 
force, pleaded in excuse of their conduct. 

Scarce had the French army, commanded 
by the prince de Soubise, set foot in the ter¬ 
ritories of Juliers and Cologn, when they 
found themselves in possession of the dutchy 
of tleves and the country of Marek, where all 
things were left open to them, the Prussians, 
who evacuated their posts, taking their route 
along the river Lippe, in order to join some 
regiments from Magdeburg, who were sent 
to facilitate their retreat. The distressed in¬ 
habitants, thus exposed to the calamities of war 
from an unprovoked enemy, were instantly 
ordered to furnish contributions, forage, and 
provisions for the use of their invaders; and 
what was still more terrifying to them, the 
paitisau Fischer, whose cruelties, tjjc last war, 
they still remembered with horror, was again 
let louse upon them by the inhumanity of the 
empress-queen. We9el was immediately occu¬ 
pied by the French : Emmerick and Maseyk 
soon shared the same fate; and the city of 
Gueldres was besieged, the Prussians steering 
resolved to defend this last place: to which end 
they opened the sluices, and laid the country 
under water. Those who retreated, filing off to 
the north-west of Paderborn, entered?he county 
of Ritherg, the property of count Caunitz Kit* 
berg, great chancellor to the empress-que^n. 
After taking his castle, in which they found 
thirty pieces of cannon, they raised contribu¬ 
tions in the district, to the amount of forty 
thousand crowns. As the Prussians retired, 
the French took possession of the country they 
quitted in the name of th£ empress-queen, 
whose commissary attended them for that 
purpose. The general rendezvous of these 
troops, undtr prince Soubise, was appointed 
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at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologn, where 
a large body of French was assembled by the 
first of April. The Austrians, in their turn, 
were not idle. Marshal Brown visited the 
fortifications of Brinn and Koninsgratz; re¬ 
viewed tne army of the late prince Picolomini, 
now under the command of general Serbelloni; 
and put his own army in march for Kostlitz 
on* the Elbe, where he proposed to establish 
his head-quarters. 

DECLARATION of the CZARINA against 
the KING of PRUSSIA. 

During the recess of the armies, while 
the rigours of winter forced them to suspend 
their hostile operations, and the greatest pre¬ 
parations were making to open the campaign 
with all possible vigour, count Bcstucbeif, 
great chancellor of Russia, wrote a circular 
letter to the primate, senators, and ministers 
of the republic of Poland, setting foethj 44 That 
the empress of Russia was extremely affected 
with the king of Poland's distress, which she 
thought could not but excite the compassion 
of all other powers, but mure especially of his 
allies: that the fatal consequences which might 
result from the rash step taken by the king of 
Prussia, not only with respect to the tranquil¬ 
lity of Europe in general, but of each power 
in particular, and more especially of the 
neighbouring countries, were so evident, that 
the interest and safety of the several princes 
rendered it absolutely necessary they should 
make it a common cause: not only to obtain 
proper satisfaction for those courts whose do¬ 
minions tiad been so unjustly attacked, but 
likewise to prescribe such bounds to the king 
of Prussia as might secure them from any 
future apprehensions from so enterprising and 
restless a neighbour: that with this view, the 
empress was determined to assist the king of 
Poland with a considerable body of troops, 
which were actually upon their inarch,* under 
^the command of general Apraxin; and that, 
as there would be an Absolute necessity for 
their marching through part of the territories 
of Poland, her imperial majesty hoped the re¬ 
public would not fail to facilitate their march 
as much as possible." She further recom¬ 
mended to the republic, to take some salutary 
measures for frustrating the designs of the king # 
of Prussia, and restoring harmony among them¬ 
selves, as the i^ost conducive measure to these 
good purposes. In this, however, the Poles 
werfe so for from following her advice, that, 
though silre of being sacrificed in this contest, 
which side soever prevailed, they divided into 
parties with no less zeal, than if they had as 
much to hope from the prevalence of one fide, 
as to fear from that of the other. Some of the 
Palatines were for denying a passage to the 
Russians, and others were for affording them 
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bo settled with mare&chal Schwerin the general on the frontiers of Bohemia, between his tioopa 
plan of the operations of the approaching cam- and the Austrians. On the twentieth of Feb- 
paign. There it was agreed, that the nrare- ruary, a body of six thousand Austrians sur- 
uchal’s army in Silesia, which consisted of fifty rounded the little town of Hirschfeld, in Upper 
thousand men, should have in constant view Lusatia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian 
the motions of the royal army, by 6hich its foot. The first attack was made at four in 
own were to be regulated, that they might both the morning, on two redoubts without the 
act in concert, as circumstances should require, gates, each of which was defended by two field 
At the same time, other armies were assembled pieces: and though the Austrians were several 
by the king of Prussia in Lusatia and Voigt- times repulsed, IPtiey at last made themselves 
land; twenty thousand men were collected at masters of one of the redoubts, ami carried 
Zwickaw, oil the frontiers of Bohemia, towards off the two pieces of cannon. In their retreat 
Egra, under the command of prince Maurice they were pursued by the Piussiaus, who fell 
of Anhault-Dessau; and sixty thousand chosen upon their rear, killed some, and took many 
troops began their march towards Great Seid- prisoners: ^his affair cost the Austrians at 
litz, where their head quarters were settled, least five hundred men. Al»out a fortnight 
In the mean while, the Austrian troops began after, the prince of Beveru marched out of 
to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where some Zitlau, with a body of neat nine thousand 
of their detachments appeared, to watch the men, in order to destroy the remaining strong 
motions of the Prussians, who still continued holds possessed by the Austrians on the from 
to pursue their operations with great activity tiers. In this expedition he took the Auslri.ui 
and rea»lqfcion. All possible care was taken by magazine at Friedlaud in Bohemia, consisting 
the Pru^ians at Dresden to secure a retreat, of nine thousand sacks of meal, and great 
in case of a defeat. As only one regiment of store of ammunition; and, after making him* 
Prussians could be spared to remain there in self master of Reichenberg, he returned to 
garrison, the burghers were disarmed, their Zittau. The van of his troops, consisting of 
arms deposited in the arsenal, and a detach* a hundred and fifty hussars •( the regiment 
ment was posted at Kouigstein, to oblige of Putkammcr, met with a body of six hundred 
that fortress to observe a strict neutrality. Croats, sustained by two hundred Austrian 
AH correspondence with the enemy was strictly dragoons of Batldania, at their entering Bnlic- 
prohibited; audit having been discovered that mia; and immediately fell upon them sword 
the countess of Ogilvie, one of the queenC in hand, killed about fifty, took thirty horses, 
maids of honour, had disobeyed his majesty's and made ten dragoons prisoners. The Prus- 
commavuls, she was arrested; but on the queen’s sians, it is said, did not lose a single mail on 
intercession, afterwards released. The countess this occasion; and two soldiers only were 
of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, slightly wounded, the Austrians having made 
was also arrested by his Prussian fnajesty’s but a slight resistance. * 
order; and on her making light of her con- 

finement, and resolving to see company, she NEUTRALITY OF THE EMPEROR, AND 
was ordered to quit the court, and retire from BEHAVIOUR OF THE DUTCH. 

Saxony. M. Henwiu, the French minister, 

wa9 told that his presence was unnecessary at Whatever the conduct of the court of 
Dresden; and on his replying, that his master Vienna might have been to the allies of Great 
had commanded him to stay, be was again de- Britain, still, however, proper regard was 
sired to depart; on which he thought proper^ shown to the subjects of this crovvu: for an 
to obey. The coiyit de Wackerbath, minister edict was published at Florence on the thir- 
of the cabinet, ana grand master of the house- teentb of February, wherein his imperial (na¬ 
bob! to the prince royal of Poland, was arrested, jesty, asagrand duke of Tuscany, declared his 
and conducted to Custrin, by the express com- intention of observing the most scrupulous 
mand of his majesty. The king of Prussia, neutrality in the theu situation of affairs. All 
having thrown two bridges over the Elbe," the ports in that dutchy were accordingly ell- 
pearly in the spring, ordered the several districts joined to flay a strict regard to this declara- 
of the electorate of Saxony to supply him with tion, in all cases relating to the French or 
a great number of waggons, qpch drawn by English ships in the Mediterranean. The good 
four horses. The circles of- Misnta and Leip- effects of this injunction soon appeared; for 
sic were enjoined. to furnish four hundred two prizes taken by the English having put 
each, and the other cfcndea in proportion. into Porto Ferraro, the captains of two French 

privateers addressed themselves to the gover- 
SKIRMISHES BETWEEN THE PROS* »«*, alleging, that they were captures of a 
SIANS AND AUSTRIANS. pirate, and requesting that they might be 

obliged to put to : sea* hut the governor pru- 
WHitB thekingof Prussia was taking these dently replied, that. aa they came in under 
measures in Saxony, two skirmishes happened [ English colours.he : would protect them; and 
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forbad the privateers, at their peril, to commit 
iin> violence. They, however, little regarding 
the governor’s orders, prepared for sailing, and 
sent tht;ir boats to cut out one of the prizes. 
The captain, firing at their boats, killed one 
of their men, which alarming the sentinels, 
notice was sent to the governor; and he, in 
consequence, ordered the two privateers imme- 
diately to depart;—The conductor the Dutch 
was rather cautious than spirited. Whilst his 
Prussian majesty was employed on the side of 
Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries 
began their march to harass his defenceless 
territories in the neighbourhood of the Low 
Countries. A free passage was demanded of 
the states-general through Namur and Maes- 
liieht, for the provisions, ammunition, and 
artillery belonging to this new army; and 
though the English ambassador remonstrated 
against their compliance, and represented it 
as a breach of the neutrality their high migh¬ 
tinesses declared they would observe, yet, after 
some hesitation, the demand was granted; 
and their inability to prevent the passage of 
the French troops, should it be attempted by 
force, pleaded in excuse of their conduct. 

Scarce had Ae French army, commanded 
by the prince de Souhise, set foot in the ter¬ 
ritories of Juliers and Cologn, when they 
found themselves in possession of the dutchy 
of <Jleves and the country of Marck, where all 
things were left open to them, the Prussians, 
who evacuated their posts, taking their route 
along the river Lippe, in order to join some 
regiments from Al.igdelmrg, who were sent 
to facilitate their retreat. The distressed in¬ 
habitants, thus exposed to the calamities of war 
from an unprovoked enemy, were instantly 
ordered to furnish contributions, forage, and 
provisions for the use of their invaders; and 
what was still more terrifying to them, the 
paitisan Fischer, whose cruelties, tjje last war, 
they still remembered with horror, was again 
let loose upon them by the inhumanity of the 
empress-queen. Wesei was immediately occu¬ 
pied by the French : E(limerick and Maseyk 
soon shared the same fate; and the city of 
Gueldres was besieged, the Prussians «see«*ing 
resolved to defend this last place: to which end 
they opened the sluices, and laid the country 
under water. Those who retreated, filing off to 
the north-west of Paderbom,entered 1 he county 
of Kitberg, the property of count Caunitz Rit- 
berg, great chancellor to the empress-que^n. 
After taking his castle, in which they found 
thirty pieces of cannon, they raised contribu¬ 
tions in the district, to the amount of forty 
thousand crowns. As the Prussians retired, 
the French took possession of the country they 
quitted in the name of th£ empress-queen, 
whose commissary attended them for that 
purpose. The general rendezvous of these 
troops, under prince Souhise, was appointed 
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at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologn, where 
a large body of French was assembled by the 
first of April. The Austrians, in their turn, 
were not idle. Marshal Brown visited the 
fortifications of Britra and Koninsgratz; re¬ 
viewed tne army of the late prince Picolomini, 
now under the commaud of general Serbcllotii; 
and put his own army in march for Kostlitz 
on* the Elbe, where he proposed to establish 
his head-quarters. 

DECLARATION of the CZARINA against 
the KING of PRUSSIA. 

During the recess of the armies, while 
the rigours of winter forced them to suspend 
their hostile operations, and the greatest pre¬ 
parations were making to open the campaign 
with all possible vigour, count Bestuchelf, 
great chancellor of Russia, wrote a circular 
letter to the primate, senators, and ministers 
of the republic of Poland, setting fuathf 44 That 
the empress of Russia was extremely^ affected 
with the king of Poland's distress, which she 
thought could not but excite the compassion 
of all other powers, but more especially of his 
allies: that the fatal consequences which might 
result from the rash step taken by the king of 
Prussia, not only with respect to the tranquil¬ 
lity of Europe in general, but of each power 
in particular, and more especially of the 
lft^ghbouring countries, were so evident, that 
the interest and safety of the several princes 
rendered it absolutely necessary they should 
make it a common cause: notoulv to obtain 
proper satisfaction for those courts whose do¬ 
minions had been so unjustly attacked, but 
likewise to prescribe such bounds to the king 
of Prussia as might secure them from any 
future apprehensions from so enterprising and 
restless a neighbour: that with this view, the 
empress was determined to assist the king of 
Poland with a considerable body of troops, 
which were actually upon their march, 2 under 
^the command of general Apraxin; and that, 
as there would be an absolute necessity for 
their marching through part of the territories 
of Poland, her imperial majesty hoped the re¬ 
public would not fail to facilitate their march 
as much as possible.” She further recom¬ 
mended to the republic, to take some salutary 
measures (or frustrating the designs of the king # 
of Prussia, and restoring harmony among them¬ 
selves, as the iqost conducive measure to these 
good purposes. In this, however, the Poles 
weft so far from following her advice, that, 
though edre of being sacrificed in this contest, 
which side soever prevailed, they divided into 
parties with no less zeal, than if they had as 
much to hope from the prevalence of one V|de, 
as to fear from that of the other. Some of the 
Palatines were for denying a passage to tfoe 
, Russians, and others were for affording them 
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the utmost assistance in their power. With 
this cause of contention, others of a more pri¬ 
vate nature fatally concurred, by means of a 
misunderstanding between the prince Czarto- 
rinski and count Mnisnec. Almost ev^ry inha¬ 
bitant of Warsaw was involved in the quarrel; 
and the violence of these factions was so great, 
that scarce a night passed without bloodshed, 
many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found 
in the streets every morning. 

In the mean time, Great Britain, unsettled 
in her ministry and councils at home, unsuc¬ 
cessful in her Attempts abroad, judging peace, 
if it could be obtained on just and honourable 
terms, more eligible than a continental war, 
proposed several expedients to the empress- 
queen for restoring the tranquillity of Germany; 
but her answer was, “ That, whenever she per¬ 
ceived that the expedients proposed would in¬ 
demnify her for the extraordinary expenses 
she had incurred in her own defence, repair 
the heafy fosses sustained hy her ally the king 
of Poland, and afford a proper security for their 
future safety, she would be ready to give the 
same proofs she had always given of her desire 
to restore peace; but it could not be expected 
she should listen to expedients, of which the 
king of Prussia was to reap the whole advan¬ 
tage, after having begun the war, and wasted 
the dominions of a prince, who relied for his 
security upon the faith of treaties, and thf 
appearance of harmony between them.” U pon 
the receipt of this answer, the court of London 
made several proposals to the czarina, to in¬ 
terpose as mediatrix between the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, but they were rejected with 
marks of displeasure and resentment. When 
sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the British am¬ 
bassador, continued to urge his solicitations 
very strongly, and even with some hints of 
menaces, an answer was delivered to him by 
order of the empress, purporting, 44 That her 
imperial majesty was astonished at his demand, 
after he had already been made acquainted 
with the measures she had taken to effect a 4 
reconciliation between the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin. He might easily conceive, as matters 
were then situated, that the earnestnes^ with 
which he now urged the same proposition must 
necessarily surprise her imperial majesty, as, 
it showed but little regard to her former 
declaration. The empress, thetefefre, com¬ 
manded his excellency to be told, that as her 
intentions contained in her fivst answer re¬ 
mained absolutely invariable, no ulterior pro¬ 
positions for a mediation would be listened to; 
and that as for the menaces made use of by his 
excellency, and particularly that the king of 
Prussia himself would soon attack the Russian 
army, such threats served only to weaken the 
ambassador's proposals; to confirm still more, 
were it possible, the empress in her reso¬ 
lutions ; to justify them to the whole world. 


and to render the king of Prussia more blame- 
able" 

KING OF PRUSSIA ENTERS BOHEMIA. 

The season now drawing on in which the 
troops of the contending powers would be able 
to take the field, and the alarming progress of 
the Russians being happily stopped, his Prus¬ 
sian majesty, whc&e maxim it has always been 
to keep the seat of war as far as possible from 
his own dominions, resolved to carry it into 
Bohemia, and there to attack the Austrians 
on all sides. To this end he ordered his ar¬ 
mies in Saxony, Misoia, Lusatia, and Silesia, to 
enter Bohemia in four different and opposite 
places, nearly at the same time. The first of 
these he commanded in person, assisted by 
mareschal Keith; the second was led by prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, the third by prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick-Bevern, and the fourth 
by mareschal Schwerin. In consequence of 
this plan, mareschal Schwerin's army entered 
Bohemia on the eighteenth of April, in live 
columns, at as many different places. The de¬ 
sign was so well concerted, that the Austrians 
had not the least suspicion of "their approach 
till they were past the frontiers, and then they 
filled the dangerous defile of Gueider-Oclse with 
pandours, to dispute that passage; but they 
were no sooner discovered than two battalidns 
of Prussian grenadiers attacked them with 
their bayonets fixed, and routed them. The 
priuce of Anhalt passed the frontiers, from 
Misnia, and penetrated into Bohemia on the 
twenty-first of April without any resistance. 
The prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the 
same month, having marched at the head of a 
body of the army, which was in Lusatia, from 
the quarters of cantonment near Zittau, pos¬ 
sessed himself immediately of the first post 
on the frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and 
Grasenstein, without the loss of a single man : 
drove away the enemy the same day from 
Kratzeu, and proceeded -to Machendorf, near 
Reichenberg. The same morning Putkammer’s 
hussars, who formed part of a corps, com¬ 
manded *by a colonel and major, routed some 
hundreds of the enemy’s cuirassiers, posted 
before Cohlin, under the conduct of prince 
Lichtenstein, took three officers and upwards 
of sixty horse prisoners, and so dispersed the 
rest, that they were scarcely able to rally near 
Kifttzen. Night coming on obliged the troops 
to remain in the open air till the next morning, 
when, at break of day, the Prussians marched 
in two columns by Habendorf, towards the ene¬ 
my’s army, amounting to twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand men, commanded by count Konigseg, 
and posted near Reichenberg. As soon as the 
troops were formed, they advanced towards the 
enemy’s cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 
about thirty squadrons. The two wings were 
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sustained by the infantry, which was posted 
among felled trees and intrench men ts. The 
Prussians immediately cannonaded the enemy v b 
cavalry, jv ho received it with resolution, having 
on their right hand a village, and on their left 
a wood, where they had intrenched themselves. 
But the prince of lievern having caused fifteen 
squadrons of dragoons of the second line to 
advauce, and the wood on bis right to be 
attacked at the same time bjf the battalions of 
grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moellendorf, and 
by the regiment of the prince of Prussia, his 
dragoons, who, by clearing the ground, and 
possessing the intrencbment, bad their flanks 
covered, entirely routed tbe enemy's cavalry, 
lu the mean time colonel Putkamuier and 
major Schenfield, with their hussars, though 
flanked by the enemy's artillery, gave the 
Austrian horse grenadiers a very warm recep¬ 
tion, whilst general Lestewitz, with the left 
wing of the Prussians, attacked the redoubts 
that covered Reichenberg. Though there were 
many defiles and rising grounds to pass, all 
occupied by the Austrians, yet the regiment 
of Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and put to 
flight and pursued the enemy, after some dis¬ 
charge of their Vtillery and small arm?, from 
one eminence to another, for the distance of a 
mile, when they left off the pursuit. The 
action began at half an hour after six, and 
continued till eleven. About one thousand of 
the Austrians were killed and wounded; among 
the former were general Porporati and count 
Hohenfelds, and among the latter prince Lich* 
tenstcin and count Mansfeld. Twenty of their 
officers, and four hundred soldiers, were taken 
prisoners, and they also lost three standards. 
On the side of the Prussians seven subalterns and 
about an hundred men were killed, and sixteen 
officers and an hundred and fifty men wounded. 
After this battle mareschal Schwerin joined the 
prince of Bevern, made himself mgster of the 
greatest part of the circle of Buntzlau, and 
took a considerable magazine from the Aus¬ 
trians, whom he dislodged. The prince Anhalt- 
Dessau, with his corps, drew near the king of 
Prussia’s army; then the latter advanced as far 
as Budin, from whence the Austrians,*whc^ had 
an advantageous camp there, retired to West- 
warn, half way between Budin and Prague^ and 
his Prussian majesty having passed the Egra, 
bis army, and that of tnareschal Schwerin, were 
so situated, as to lie able to act jointly. 

• These advantages were but a prelude tp a 
much more decisive victory, which the king 
himself gained a few days after. Preparing to 
enter Bohemia, at a distance from any of the 
corps commanded by his generals, he made a 
movement as if he had intended to march 
towards Egra. The enemy? deceived by this 
feint, and imagining he was going to execute 
some design, distinct from the otyect of other 
armies, detached a body of twenty thousand 


men to observe his motions; then he made a 
sudden and masterly movement to the left, by 
which he cut off all communication between 
that detachment and tbe main army of the 
Austrians, which, having been reinforced by 
the armjf of Moravia, by the remains of the 
corps lately defeated by the duke of Bevern, 
and by several regiments of the garrison of 
PAgue, amounted to near a hundred thousand 
men. They were strongly intrenched on tbe 
banks of the Moldaw, to the north of Prague, 
in a camp so fortified by every advantage of 
nature, apd every contrivance of art, as to be 
deemed almost impregnable. The left wing 
of the Austrians, thus situated, was guarded 
by the mountains of Ziscka, and the right ex¬ 
tended as far as Herboholi: prince Charles of 
Lorraine, and tnareschal Brown, who com¬ 
manded them, seemed determined to main¬ 
tain this advantageous post; but tbe king of 
Prussia overlooked all difficulties. Having 
thrown several bridges over the Moldaw on the 
fifth of May, he passed that river in tjxc morn¬ 
ing of the sixth, with thirty thousand men, 
leaving the rest of the army under the com¬ 
mand of the prince of Anhalt-Dessau; and 
being immediately joined by the troops under 
mareschal Schwerin and tbe prince of Severn, 
resolved to attack the eueiny on the same day. 
In consequence of this resolution, his army 
filed off on the left by Potscbernitz; and at 
Aie same time count Brown wheeled to the 
right, to avoid being flanked. The Prussians 
continued their march to Bichwitz, traversing 
several defiles and morasses, which for a little 
time separated the infantry from the rest of the 
army. The foot began the attack too preci¬ 
pitately, and were at first repulsed, hut they 
soon recovered themselves. While the king 
of Prussia took the enemy in flank, mareschal 
Schwerin advanced to a marshy ground, which 
suddenly stopping his army, threatened to dis¬ 
concert the whole plan of operation. In this 
emergency, he immediately dismounted, and 
taking the standard of the regiment in bis 
hand, boldly entered the morass, crying out, 
“ Let all brave Prussians follow me." Inspired 
by the example of this great commander, now 
eighty-two years of age, all the troops pressed 
forward, and though lie was unfortunately 
* killed by the first fire, their ardour abated not 
till they had totally defeated the enemy. Thus 
fell mareschal Schwerin, loaded with years an 3 
glory, an officer whose superior talents in the 
military art had been displayed in a long 
course of faithful service. In the mean time, 
the Pru&ian infantry, which had been sepa¬ 
rated in tbe march, forming themselves afresh, 
renewed the attack on the enemy's right, and 
entirely broke it, while their cavalry,*•after 
three charges, obliged that of the Austrians to 
retire in great confusion, the centre being at 
the same time totally routed. The left whig 
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of the Prussians then marched immediately to¬ 
wards Michely, and being there joiued by the 
horse, renewed their attack, while the enemy 
were retreating hastily towards Saszawar. 
Meanwhile the troops on the right of the Prus¬ 
sian army attacked the remains of f the left 
wing of the Austrians, and made themsleves 
masters of three batteries. But the beha¬ 
viour of the infantry in the last attack was'so 
successful, as to leave little room for this part 
of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
and the prince of Beveru, signalized themselves 
on this occasion in storming two batteries; 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick took the left 
wing of the Austrians in flank, while the king 
with his left, and a body of cavalry, secured the 
passage of the Moldaw. In short, after a very 
long and obstinate engagement, and many sig¬ 
nal examples of valour on both sides, the Aus¬ 
trians were forced to abandon the field of battle, 
leaving behind sixty pieces of cannon, all their 
tents, baggage, military chest, and, in a word, 
their whole camp. The weight of the bat¬ 
tle fell upon the right wing of the Austrians, 
the remains of which, to the amount of ten 
or twelve thousand men, fled towards lienes- 
chau, where they afterwards assembled under 
JVf. Pretlach, general of horse. The infantry 
retired towards Prague, and threw themselves 
into that city with their commanders, prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and mareschal Brown: 
out they were much harassed in their retreat 
by a detachment of the Prussians under mare¬ 
schal Keith. The Prussians took, on this oc¬ 
casion, ten standards, and upwards of four 
thousand prisoners, thirty of whom were offi¬ 
cers of rank. Their loss amounted to about two 
thousand five hundred killed, and about three 
thousand wounded. Among the former were 
general d’Amstel, the prince of Holstein-Bcck, 
the colonels Goltze and Manstein, and lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Roke. Among the latter, the 
generals Wenterfield, De la Mothfe, Feuque, 
Hqutcharmoy, Blakensee, and Plettenherg. 
The number of the killed and wounded on 
the side of the Austrians was much greater. 
Among these last was mareschal Brown, who 
deceived a wound, which, from the chagrin he 
suffered, rather than from its own nature, 
proved mortal, The day after the battle, ( 
colonel Meyer was detached with a battalion of 
Prussian papdours, and four hundred hussars, 
to destroy a very considerable and valuable 
magazine of tfie Austrians at Pttseu, and this 
service he performed. He also completed the 
destruction of several others of less importance; 
by the loss of which, however, all possibility of 
subsistence was cut off from any succours the 
Austrians might have expected from the empire. 

PRAGUE INVESTED. 

4 

r ftlE Prussians, following their blow, imme¬ 


diately invested Prague on both sides of the 
river, the kiug commanding on one side, and 
mareschal Keith on the other. In four days 
the whole city was surrounded with Ijnes and 
hitrenchments, by which all communication 
from without was entirely cut off: prince 
Charles of Lorraiue and mareschal Brown, the 
two princes of Saxony, the prince of Modena, 
theduk%d*Areinberg, count Lascy, and several 
other persons of 1 great distinction, were shut 
up within the walls, together with above twenty 
thousand of the Austrian army, who had taken 
refuge in Prague after their defeat. Every 
thing continued quiet on both sides, scarce a 
cannon shot being fired by either for some 
time after this blockade was formed; and in 
the mean time, alter this blockade, made 
themselves masters of Cziscaberg, an eminence 
which commands the town, wheie the Aus¬ 
trians had a strong redoubt, continuing like¬ 
wise to strengthen their works. Already they 
had made a sally, and taken some other inef¬ 
fectual steps to recover this post; but a more 
decisive stroke was necessary. Accordingly, a 
design was formed of attacking the Prussian 
army in the night with a body of twelve thou¬ 
sand men, to be sustained by alPthe grenadiers, 
volunteers, patidours, and Hungarian infantry. 
In case an impression could be made on the 
king's lines, it was intended to open a way, 
sword In hand, through the camp of the lie- 
siegers, and to ease Prague of the multitude 
of forces locked up useless within the walls, 
serving only to consume the provisions of the 
garrison, and hasten the surrender of the place. 
Happily a deserter gave the prince of Prussia 
intelligence of the enemy's design about eleven 
o'clock at night. Proper measures were im¬ 
mediately taken for their reception, and, in 
less than a quarter of an hour, the whole army 
was under arms. This design was conducted 
with so much silence, that though the Prus¬ 
sians were warned of it, they could discover 
nothing before the enemy had charged their 
advaticed posts. Their attack was begun on 
the side of the little town, against mareschal 
Keith's camp, and the left wing of the Prus- 
siancarmy encamped on the Moldaw. From 
hence it is probable the Austrians proposed not 
only <o destroy the batteries that were raising, 
but to attack the bridges of communication 
which the 'Prussians threw over the Moldaw, 
at about a quarter of a German mile above 
and below Prague, at Brauig and Podbaba; 
The greatest alarm began about two o'clock, 
when the enemy hoped to have come silently 
and unexpectedly upon the miners, but they 
had left work about a quarter of an hour be¬ 
fore. At the report of the first piece which 
they fired, the piquet of the third battalion 
of Prussian guards, to the number of an hun¬ 
dred men, who marched out of the camp to 
sustain the body which covered the works, was 
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thrown into some confusion, from the dark¬ 
ness- of the night, which prevented their dis¬ 
tinguishing the Austrian troops from their 
own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with two pla¬ 
toons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting 
to discover their disposition by kindling a fire, 
captain Rodig, by the light of this fire, per¬ 
ceived the enemy's situation, immediately 
formed the design of falling upon them in 
flank, aud gave orders to his § men to' fire in 
platoons, which they performed, mutually re¬ 
peating the signal given by their commander. 
The enemy fled with the greater precipitation, 
as they were ignorant of the weakness of the 
piquet, and as the shouting of the Prussian 
soldiers made them mistake it for a numerous 
body. Many of them deserted, many took 
shelter in Prague, aud many more were driven 
into the river and drowned. At the same 
time this attack began, a regiment of horse- 
grenadiers fell upon a redoubt which the Prus¬ 
sians had thrown up, supported by the Hun¬ 
garian infantry: they returned three times to 
the assault, and were as often beat back by 
the Prussians, whom they found it impossible 
to dislodge; though prince Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick’s battalion* which guarded this post, 
suffered extremely. During this attack the 
enemy kept an incessant fire with their mus- 
quetry upon the whole front of the Prussians, 
from the convent of St. Margaret to the river. 
At three in the morning the Prussians quitted 
their camp to engage the enemy. The bat¬ 
talion of Paunewitz attacked a building called 
the Red-house, situated at ti|g| bottom of a 
declivity before Well^towitz. THie pandours, 
who had taken possession of this hou6ej fired 
u]~ou them incessantly from all the doors and 
windows until they were dislodged; and the 
Prussian battalious were obliged to sustain the 
fire both of cannon and inusquetry for above 
two hours, when the enemy retired to the city, 
except the pandours, who again took posses¬ 
sion of the Red-house, which the Prussians 
were forced to abandon, because the artillery 
of Prague kept a continual fire upon it from 
the moment it was known to be in their hands. 
The Austrians left behind them many d<*ad atnl 
wounded, besides deserters; and the Prussians, 
notwithstanding the loss of several officers sfnd 
private men, made some prisoners. Prince 
Ferdinand, the king of Prussia's youngest bro¬ 
ther, had a horse killed under him, and was 
slightly wounded in the face. • 

The Prussian works being completed, and 
heavy artillery arrived, four batteries, erected 
on the banks of the Moldaw, began to play 
with great fury. Near three hundred bombs, 
besides an infinity of ignited balls, were 
thrown into the city in the space of twenty- 
four hours. The scene was lamentable, houses, 
men, and horses wrapped in flames aud re¬ 
duced to ashes. The confusion within, to- 
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gether with the want of proper artillery and 
ammunition, obliged the Austrians to cease 
firing, and furnished his Prussian majesty with 
all the opportunity he could wish of pouring 
destruction upon this unfortunate city. The 
horrors or war seemed to have extinguished 
the principles of humanity. No regard was 
paid to the distress of the inhabitants; the 
Austrians obstinately maintained possession, 
and the Prussians practised every stratagem, 
every barbarous refinement, that constitutes 
the military art, to oblige them to capitulate. 
After the conflagration had lasted three days, 
and consumed a prodigious number of build¬ 
ings, the principal inhabitants, burghers, and 
clergy, perceiving their city on the point of 
being reduced to a heap of rubbish, besought 
the commander, in a body, to hearken to 
terms; but he was deaf to the voice of pity, 
and, instead of being moved with their sup¬ 
plications, drove out twelve thousand persons, 
the least useful in defending the citj* These, 
by order of his Prussian majesty, weve again 
forced back, which soon produced so great a 
scarcity of provision within the walls, that the 
Austrians were reduced to the necessity of 
eating horse-flesh, forty horses being daily dis¬ 
tributed to the troops, and the same food sold 
at four-pence a pound to the inhabitants. 
However, as there still remained great abun¬ 
dance of corn, they were far from being 
brought to the last extremity. Two vigorous 
and well-conducteih sallies were made, but 
they proved unsuccessful. The only advantage 
resulting from them, was the perpetual alarm 
in which they kept the Prussian camp, and 
the vigilance required to guard against the 
attacks of a numerous, resolute, aud desperate 
garrison. 

COUNT DAUN TAKES THE COMMAND 

OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

. 

Whatever difficulties might have attended 
tbe conquest of Prague, certain it is, that the 
affairs of the empress-queen were in the most 
critical and desperate situation. Her grand 
army dispersed in parties, and flying for sub¬ 
sistence in small corps; their princes aud com- 
n^anders cooped up in Prague; that capital in 
imminent danger of being taken, the flourish¬ 
ing kingdom of Bohemia ready to fall into the < 
hands of the conqueror; a considerable army 
on the point of surrendering prisoners of war; 
all the queen’s hereditary dominions open and 
exposed, the whole fertile tract of country 
from Egra’to the Moldaw in actual possession 
of the Prussians, the distance to the archdutchy 
of Austria not very considerable, and secured 
only by'the Danube; Vienna under the utmost 
apprehensions of a siege, and the imperial 
family ready to take refuge in Hungary; 
Prussian forces deemed invincible, and the 

t 
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sanguine friends of that monarch already 
sharing with him, in imagination! the spoils 
of the ancient and illustrious house of Austria, 
Such was the aspect of affairs, and such the 
difficulties to be combated, when^.Leopold, 
count Daun, was appointed to the command 
of the Austrian forces, to stem the torrent of 
disgrace, and turn the fortuue of the war. 
This general, tutored by long experience under 
the best officers of Europe, and the particular 
favourite of the great Kevenhuller, was now, 
for the first time, raised to act in chief, at the 
head of an army, on which depended the fate 
of Austria and the empire. Born of a noble 
family, he relied solely upon his own merit, 
without soliciting court favour; he aspired 
after the highest preferment, and succeeded 
oy mere dint of superior worth. His progress 
from the station of a subaltern was slow and 
silent; his promotion to the chief command 
was received with universal esteem and ap¬ 
plause. ^Cautious, steady, penetrating, and 
sagacious, he was opposed as another Fabius 
to the modern Hannibal, to check the fire 
and vigour of that monarch by prudent fore¬ 
sight and wary circumspection. Arriving at 
Boemischbrod, within a few miles of Prague, 
the day after the late defeat, he halted to col¬ 
lect the fugitive corps and broken remains of 
the Austrian army, and soon drew together a 
force so considerable as to attract the notice of 
his Prussian majesty, who detached the prince 
of Bevern, with twenty battalions, and thirty 
squadrons, to attack him before numbers should 
render him formidable. Daun was too prudent 
to give battle, with dispirited troops, to an 
army flushed with victory. He retired on the 
first advice that the Prussians were advancing, 
and took post at Kolin, where he intrenched 
himself strongly, opened the way for the daily 
supply of recruits sent to his army, and in¬ 
spired the garrison of Prague with fresh cou¬ 
rage, in expectation of being soon relieved. 
Here he kept close within his camp, divided 
the Prussian force, by obliging the king to em*- 
ploy near half hi* army in watching his designs, 
weakened his efforts against Prague, harassed 
the enemy by cutting* off their convoys, and 
’ restored by degrees, the languishing and almost 
desponding spirits of his troops. Perfectly 
acquainted with the ardour and discipline of 
® the Prussian forces, with the enterprising and 
impetuous disposition of that monarch, and 
sensible that his situation would prove irksome 
and embarrassing to the enemy, he improved 
it to the best advantage, seemed tq frresee all 
the consequences, and directed every measure 
to produce them. Thus he retarded the enemy's 
operations, and assiduously avoided precipi¬ 
tating an action until the Prussian vigour 
Aould be exhausted, their strength impaired 
losses and desertion, the first fire and 
ardour of their gening extinguished by con¬ 


tinual fatigue and incessant alarms, and until 
the impression made on his own men, by the 
late defeat, should, in some degree, be effaced. 
The event justified Daun's conduct, flis army 
grew every day more numerous, while his 
Prussian majesty began to express the utmost 
impatience at the length of the siege. When 
that monarch first invested Prague, it was 
on the presumption that the numerous forces 
within the walls would, by consuming all the 
provision, oblige it to surrender in a few days; 
but perceiving that the Austrians had still a 
considerable quantity of corn, that count 
Daun’s army was daily increasing, and woula 
soon be powerful enough not only to cope with 
the detachment under the prince of Bevern, 
but in a condition to raise the siege, he deter¬ 
mined to give the count battle with one part 
of his army, while he kept Prague blocked up 
with the other. The Austrians, amounting 
now to sixty thousand men. were deeply in¬ 
trenched, and defeuded by a numerous train 
of artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries 
erected on the most advantageous posts. Every 
accessible part of the camp was fortified with 
lines and heavy pieces of battering cannon, 
and the foot of the hills secured by difficult 
defiles. Yet, strong as this situation might 
appear, formidable as the Austrian forces cer¬ 
tainly were, his Prussian majesty undertook 
to dislodge them with a body of horse and foot 
not exceeding thirty-two thousand men. 


KING of PRUSSIA DEFEATED at KOLIN. 


On the thirteenth day of June, the king of 
Prussia quitted the camp before Prague, es¬ 
corted by a few battalions and squadrons, with 
which he joined the prince of Bevern at Mil- 
kowitz. Mareschal Keith, it is said, s#enu- 
ously opposed this measure, and advised either 
raising tke siege entirely, and attacking the 
Austrians with the united forces of Prussia, or 
postponing the attack on the camp at Kolin, 
until his majesty should either gain possession 
of the city, or some attempts should be made 
to oblige him to quit his posts. From either 
measufe an advantage would have resulted. 
With his whole army he might probably have 
defeated count Daun, or at least have obliged 
him to retreat Had be continued within his 
lines at Prague, the Austrian general could 
not have constrained him to raise the siege 
without losing his own advantageous situation, 
and giving battle upon terms nearly equal. 
But the king, elated with success, impetuous 
in his valour, and confident of the superiority 
of his own troops in point of discipline, thought 
all resistance must sink under the weight of 
his victorious arm, and yield to that courage 
which had already surmounted such difficulties, 
disregarded the mareschal’s sage counsel, and 
marched up to the attack undaunted, and even 
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assured of success. By the eighteenth the two 
armies were in sight, and his majesty found 
that count l>aun had not only fortified his 
camp witfo all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, but 
was strongly reinforced with troops from Mo¬ 
ravia and Austria, which had joined him after 
the king’s departure from Prague. He found 
the Austrians drawn up in three lines upon the 
high grounds between Genlitz, and St. John 
the Baptist. Difficult as it 4as to approach 
their situation, the Prussian infantry marched 
up with firmness, while, shot was poured like 
hail from the enemy's batteries, and began the 
attack about three in the afternoon. They 
drove the Austrians with irresistible intrepidity 
from two eminences secured with heavy cannon, 
and two villages defended by several battalions; 
but, in attacking the third eminence, were 
flanked by the Austrian cavalry, by grape-shot 
poured from the batteries; and, after a violent 
conflict, and prodigious loss oft men, thrown 
into disorder. Animated with the kings pre¬ 
sence, they rallied, and returned with double 
ardour to the charge, but were a second time 
repulsed. Seven times successively did prince 
Ferdinand renew the attack, performing every 
duty of a great general and valiant soldier, 
though always with the same fortune. The. in¬ 
feriority of the Prussian infantry, the disadvan¬ 
tages of ground, where the cavalry could not 
act, the advantageous situation of the enemy, 
their numerous artillery, their intrenchments, 
numbers, and obstinacy, joined to the skill 
and conduct of their general, all conspired to 
defeat the hopes of the Prussia!^, to surmount 
their valour, and oblige them to retreat. The 
king then made a last and furious effort, at 
the head of the cavalry, on the enemy’s 
left wing, but with as little success as all the 
form# attacks. Every effort was made, 
and every attempt was productive only of 
greater losses and misfortunes. At last, after 
exposing his person in the most perilous situ¬ 
ations, his Prussian majesty drew off his forces 
from the field of battle, retiring in such good 
order, in sight of the enemy, as prevented a 
pursuit, or the loss of his artillery and baggage. 
Almost all the officers on either side distin¬ 
guished themselves; and count Dauu, whose 
conduct emulated that of his Prussian majesty, 
received two slight wounds, and had a horse 
killed under him. Tjie losses of botfi armies 
were very considerable; on that of the Prus¬ 
sians, the killed and wounded amounted t<* 
eight thousand; less pernicious, however, to his 
majesty’s cause than the frequent desertion, 
and other innumerable ill consequences that 
ensued. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Nim- 
burgh, his majesty, leaving the’eommand with 
the prince of Bevern, took horse, and, escorted 
by twelve or fourteen hussars, set out for 
Prague, where he arrived next morning with- 
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out halting, after having been the whole pre¬ 
ceding day on horseback. Immediately he 
gave orders for sending off all bis artilleiy, 
ammunition,and baggage; these were executed 
with so much expedition, that the tents were 
struck, and the army on their march, before 
the garrison were informed of the king’s defeat. 
Thus terminated the battle of Kolm and siege 
of Prague, in which the acknowledged errors 
of his Prussian majesty were, in some measure, 
atoned by the candour with which he owned 
his mistake, both in a letter to the earl 
inareschal [See note (A) at the end of this Fal,] 9 
and in conversation with several of his general 
officers. Most people, indeed, imagined the 
king highly blameable for checking the ardour 
of his troop6 m stop and lay siege to Prague. 
They thought he should have pursued his con¬ 
quests, over-run Austria, Moravia, and all the 
hereditary dominions, from which alone the 
empress-queen could draw 6peedy succours. 

A body of twenty or thirty thousand ifleiiVould 
have blocked up Prague, while the remainder 
of the Prussian forces might have obliged the 
imperial family to retire from Vienna, and 
effectually prevented count Daun from assem¬ 
bling another army. It was universally ex¬ 
pected lie would have bent his march straight 
to this capital; but he dreaded leaving the nu¬ 
merous army in Prague behind, and it was of 
great importance to complete the conquest of 
Bohemia. The prince of Prussia marched all 
night with his corjrtf to Nimburgh, where be 
joined the prince of Bevern, and inareschal 
Keith retreated next day. Count Brown 
having died before, of the wounds he received 
on the sixth of May, prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine sallied out with a large body of Aus¬ 
trians, and attacked the rear of the Prussians; 
but did no farther mischief than killing about 
two hundred of their men. The siege of Prague 
being thus raised, the imprisoned Austrians 
received their deliverer, count Daun, with 
inexpressible joy, and their united forces be¬ 
came greatly superior to those of the king of 
Prussia, who was in a shorUtime obliged to 
evacuate Bohemia, and take refuge in Saxony. 
The Austrians harassed him as much as pos¬ 
sible in his retreat; but their armies, though 
superior in numbers, were not in a condition, 
from their late sufferings, to make any de¬ 
cisive attenfpt upon him, as the frontiers of • 
Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

• 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEFENCE 
. OF HANOVER. 

Having thus described the progress of the 
Prussians in Bohemia, we must cast our eves 
on the transactions which distinguished the 
campaign in Westphalia. To guard against 
the storm which menaced Hanover in partied* 
lar, orders were transmitted thither to recruit 
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the troops that had been sent back from Eng¬ 
land, to augment each company, to remount 
the cavalry with the utmost expedition; not to 
suffer any horses to be conveyed out of the 
electorate; to furnish the magazines in that 
country with all things necessary for fifty 
thousand men. Of these, twenty-six thousand 
were to be Hanoverians, and, in consequence 
of engagements entered into tor that purpose, 
twelve thousand Hessians, six thousand Bruns- 
wickers, two thousand Sax-Gothans, and a 
thousand Lunenburghers, to be joined by a 
considerable body of Prussians, the whole com¬ 
manded by his royal highness the duke of ] 
Cumberland. The king of England having* 
published a manifesto, dated at Hanover, spe¬ 
cifying his motives for taking the field in West¬ 
phalia, the troops of the confederated states 
that were to compose €he allied army, under 
the name of an army of observation, began to 
assemble with all possible diligence near Biele¬ 
feldt. ' Thither the generals appointed to com¬ 
mand tiie several divisions, repaired, to settle 
the plan of operations with their commander, 
the duke of Cumberland, who, having left 
London on the ninth of April, arrived on 
the sixteenth at Hanover, and from thence 
repaired to the army, which, having been 
oined by three Prussian regiments that re¬ 
tired from Wesel, consisted of thirty-seven bat¬ 
talions and thirty-four squadrons. Of these, 
six battalions and six squadrons were posted at 
Bielefeldt, under the conthiand of lieutenant- 
general baron de Sporcken; six battalions, 
under lieutenant-general de Bloclf, at Her- 
vorden; six battalions and four gquadrons, 
under major-general Ledebour, between Her- 
vorden and Minden; seven battalions and ten 
squadrons, under lieutenant-general d’Obcrg 
in the neighbourhood of Hamelen; and five 
battalions and four squadrons, under major- 
general de Hauss, near Nienburgh. The 
head-quarters of his royal highfiesfl were at 
Bielefeldt. 

» 

SKIRMISHES WITH THE FRENCH. 

• In the mean time, the French on the Lower 
Rhine continued filing off incessantly. The 
siege of Gueldres was converted into abl6ckadf, 
occasioned by the difficulties the enemy found 
t n raising batteries; and a party of Hanoverians 
having passed the Weser, as well to ravage the 
country of Paderborn as to •reconnoitre the 
French, carried off several waggons loaded witli 
wheat and oats, destined for tbe # ttrritories 
of the elector of Coiogn. On the other hand, 
colonel Fischer having had an engagement with 
a ypall body of Hanoverians, in the county of 
Tecklenburgh, routed them, and made some 
prisoners. After several other petty skirmishes 
between the French and the Hanoverians, the 
duke of Cumberland altered the position of 


his camp, by placing it between Bielefeldt and 
Hervorden, in hopes of frustrating the design 
of the enemy; who, declining to attack him 
on the side of Bracwede, after having reconnoi¬ 
tred his situation several days, made a motion 
on their left, as if they meant to get between 
him and the Weser. 'Hus step was no sooner 
taken, than, on the thirteenth of June in the 
afternoon, having received advice that the 
enemy had caused a large body of troops, fol¬ 
lowed by a second, to march on his right to 
Burgbotte, he ordered bis army to march that 
evening towards Hervorden; and, at the same 
time, major-general Hardenberg marched with 
four battalions of grenadiers, and a regiment 
of horse, to reinforce that post. Count Schu- 
leuberg covered the left of the march with a 
battalion of grenadiers, a regiment of horse, 
and the light troops of Buckenburgh. The whole 
army marched in two columns. The right, 
composed of horse, and followed by two bat¬ 
talions, to cover their passage through the 
enclosures and defiles, passed by the right of 
Bielefeldt; and the left, consisting of infantry, 
marched by the left of the same town. The 
vanguard of the French army attacked the rear 
guard of the allies, commanded by major-ge¬ 
neral Eiusiedcl, very briskly, and at first put 
them into some confusion, but they immedi¬ 
ately recovered themselves. This was in the 
beginning of the night. At break of day the 
enemy’s reinforcements returned to the charge, 
but were again repulsed, nor could they once 
break through lieutenant-colonel Alfeldt’s Ha¬ 
noverian guards, which closed the army’s march 
with a detachment of regular troops and a new- 
raised vorps of hunters. 

DUKE OF CUMBERLAND PASSES^THE 
WESER. ^ 

The allies encamped at Cofeldt the four¬ 
teenth, and remained there all the next day, 
when the enemy’s detachments advanced to 
the gates of Hervorden, and made, a feint as 
if they would attack the town, after having 
summoned it to surrender; but they retired 
wfehoitc attempting any thing further; and, 
in the mean time, the troops that were posted 
at "Hervorden, and formed the rear guard, 
passed the Weser on the side of Remen, without 
any molestation, and encamped at Holtzuysen. 
A body of troops which had been left at Biele- 
feldt, to cover the duke’s retreat, after some 
skirmishes with the French, rejoined the army 
in the neighbourhood of Herfort; and a few 
days after, his royal highness drew near his 
bridges on the Weser, and sent over his artil¬ 
lery, baggage, and ammunition. At the same 
time some detachments passed the river on the 
right, between Minden and Oldendorp, and 
marked out a new camp advantageously situa¬ 
ted, having the Weser in front, and the right and 
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left covered with eminences and marshes. There I 
the army under his royal highness re-assembled, 
and the French fixed their head-quarters at 
Bieleteldtj which the Hanoverians had quitted, 
leaving in it only a part of a magazine, which 
had been set on fire. By this time the French 
were in such want of forage, that M. d’Etrdes 
himself, the princes of the blood, and all the 
officers without exception, were obliged to send 
back part of their horses. Howe'er, oil the tenth j 
of June, their whole army, consisting of seventy 
battalions and forty squadrons, with fifty-two 
pieces of cannon, besides a body of cavalry left 
at Ruremonde for the convenicncy of forage, 
was put in motion. In spite of almost im¬ 
passable forests, famine, and every other ob¬ 
stacle that could be thrown in their way by a 
vigilant and experienced general, they at length 
surmounted all difficulties, and advanced into 
a country abounding with plenty, and unused 
to thq ravages of war. It was imagined that 
the passage of the Weser, which defends Ha¬ 
nover from foreign attacks, would have been 
vigorously opposed by the army of the allies; 
but whether, in the present situation of affairs, 
it was thought adviseable to act only upon the 
defensive, and n<*t to begin the attack in a 
country that was not concerned as a principal 
in the war, or the duke of Cumberland found 
himself too weak to make head against the 
enemy, is a question we shall not pretend to 
determine. However that may have been, 
the whole French army passed the Weser oil 
the tenth and eleventh of July, without the hiss 
of a man. The manner of etfectiug this pas¬ 
sage is thus related: inarescbal d’Etrees,being 
informed that his ritagazincs of provisions 
were well furnished, his ovens established, and 
the artillery and pontoons arrived at the des- 
tinejjj||aces, ordered lieutenant-general Brog¬ 
lie), with ten battalions, twelve squadrons, and 
ten pieces of cannon, to march to Epgheren; 
lieutenant-general M. de Chevert, with sixteen 
battalions, three brigades of carabineers, the 
royal hunters, and six hundred hussars, to 
inarch to Hervorden, and lieutenant-general 
marquis d'Armentieres, with twelve battalions, 
and ten squadrons, to march to Ulrickiffeustti. 
All these troops being ariived in their camp 
on the fourth of July, halted the fifth. On 
the sixth, twenty-two battalions, and thirty- 
two squadrons, under the command of the 
duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at the 
army, marched to Ulrickhausen, from whence; 
M. d'Armentieres had set out early in the 
morning, with the troops under his command, 
and by hasty marches got on the seventh, by 
eleven at night, to Blankenhoven, where he 
found the boats which had gone from Ahrens- 
berg. The bridges were built, the cannon 
planted, and the intrenchments at the head 
of the bridges completed in the night between 
the seventh and eighth. The mareschal having* 


sent away part of his baggage from Bielcfeldt 
on the sixth, went in person on the seventh at 
eleven o’clock to Horn, and on the eighth to 
Braket. On advice that M. d'Armentieres had 
thrown his bridges across without opposition, 
and was at? work on his iutrcnchmcnts, he went 
on the ninth to Blankenhoven, to sec the 
bridges and intrenchments; and afterwards 
advanced to examine the fir&t position he in¬ 
tended for this army, and came down to the 
right side of the Weser to the abbey of Corvey, 
where he forded the river, with the princes of 
the blood, and their attendants. On the tenth 
in the morning he got on horseback by four 
4£dock, to see the duke of Orlean's division file 
off, which arrived at Corvey at ten o’clock; :is 
also that of M. d’Armentieres, which arrived at 
eleven, and that of M. Souvris, which arrived 
at noon. The mareschal having examined the 
course of the river, caused the bridges of pon¬ 
toons to be laid within gunshot of the abbej’, 
where the viscount de Turenne passed that 
river in the year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-three, and where the divisions under 
Broglio and Chevert now passed it on the 
twelfth and thirteenth. These two generals 
being informed of what was to be done upon 
the Upper Weser, attacked Minden, and car¬ 
ried it, whilst a detachment of the French en¬ 
tered the country of East Friesland, under the 
command of the marquis d’Auvel; and, after 
tailing possession of Lier, marched on the 
right of the Ems to £inbden, the puly sea-port 
the king of Prussia had, which at first seemed 
determined to make a defence; but the inha¬ 
bitants were not agreed upon the methods to 
be taken f?>r that purpose. They, therefore, 
met to deliberate, but in the mean time, their 
gates being shut, M. d’Auvel caused some can¬ 
non to be brought to beat them down; and 
the garrison, composed of four hundred Prus¬ 
sians, not being strong enough to defend the 
town, the soldiers mutinied against their offi¬ 
cers, whereupon a capitulation was agreed on, 
Styid the gates were opened to the French com¬ 
mander, who made his troops enter with a 
great deal of order, assured the magistrates, 
that care should be taken to make them oh T 
serve a good discipline, and published two 
ordinances, one for the security of the religion 
arid commerce of the city, and the other for 
prohibiting the exportation of corn and forage 
out of that principality. The inhabitants were, 
however, obliged,to take an oath of allegiance 
to the French king. 

BATTLE OF HASTENBECK. 

On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the 
French, after having laid part of the electorate 
of Hanover under contribution, marched in 
three colum ns, with their artillery, towards the 
village of Latford, whp mayor-general Fur* 
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stenburgh, who commanded the out-ports in 
the village, sent an officer to inform the duke 
of Cumberland of their approach. His royal 
highness immediately reinforced those posts 
with a body of troops, under the command of 
lieutenant-general Sporcken ; but* finding it 
impossible to support the village, as it was 
commanded by the heights opposite to it, 
which were possessed by the enemy, and Being 
sensible that it would be always in his power 
to retake it, from its situation in a bottom be¬ 
tween two hills, be withdrew his post from 
Latford. The French then made two attacks, 
one at the point of the wood, and the other 
higher up in the same wood, opposite to tfe^ 
grenadiers commanded by major-general Har- 
denberg, but they failed in both; and though 
the fire of their artillery* was very hot, they 
were obliged to retire. The French army en¬ 
camping on the heights opposite to the duke 
of Cumberland's posts, the intelligence re¬ 
ceived, t£*at M. d'Etrees had assembled all his 
troops^and was furnished with a very consider¬ 
able train of artillery, left his royal highness no 
room to doubt of bis intending to attack him. 
He, therefore, resolved to change his camp for 
a more advantageous situation, by drawing up 
bis army on the eminence between the Weser 
and the woods, leaving the Hamelen river on 
his right, the village of Hasteubeck in his front, 
and his left close to the wood, at the point of 
which his royal highness had a battery of twCive 
pounders and haubitaers* There was a hol¬ 
low way from the left of the village to the 
battery, and a morass on the other side of 
Hasteubeck to his right. Major-general Schu- 
lenberg, with the hunters, and twd battalions 
of grenadiers, was posted in the corner of the 
wood upon the left of the battery; his royal 
highness ordered the village of Hasteubeck to 
be cleared to his front, to prevent it being in 
the power of the enemy to keep possession of 
it, and the ways by which the allies had a com¬ 
munication with that village during their en¬ 
campment to be rendered impassable. In ttye 
evening he withdrew all his outposts, and in 
this position the army lay upon their arms all 
night. On the twenty-fifth, in the moth mg, 
the French army marched forwards in columns, 
and began to caniiouade the allies very yverely, 
marching and counter-marching continually, 
and seeming to intend three attacks, on the 
right, the left, aud the centre. In the evening 
their artillery appeared mucl^superior to that 
of the allies. The army was again ordered to 
lie all night on their arms; his royal highness 
caused a battery at the end of the*wood to be 
repaired; couut Sellulenberg to be reinforced 
with a battalion of grenadiers, and two field 
pieces of cannon; and that battery to be also 
supported by four more battalions of grenadiers, 
under the command of meyor-general Harden- 
berg, lie likewise caused a battery to be erected 


of twelve six-pounders, behind the village of 
Hastenbeck, aud took all the precautions he 
could think of to give the enemy a warm 
reception. As soon as it was day-light, he 
mounted on horseback to reconnoitre the po¬ 
sition of the enemy, whom he found in the 
same situation as the day before. At a little 
after five a very smart cannonading began 
against the battery behind the village, which 
was supported by the Hessian infantry and ca¬ 
valry, who stood a most severe fire with sur- 
prising steadiness and resolution. Between 
seven and eight the firing of small arms began 
on the left of the allies, when his royal high¬ 
ness ordered major-general Behr, with three 
battalions of Brunswick, to sustain the grena¬ 
diers in the wood, if their assistance should be 
wanted. The cannonading continued above six 
hours, during which the troops, that were ex¬ 
posed to it, never once abated of their firmness. 
The fire of the small arms on the left increas¬ 
ing, and the French seeming to gain ground, 
his royal highness detached the colonels Dar- 
kenhausen and Bredenbach, with three Ha¬ 
noverian battalions and six squadrons, round 
the wood by Atferde, who, towards the close 
of the day, drove several squadrons of the 
enemy back to their army, without giving 
them any opportunity to charge. At length 
the grenadiers in the wood, apprehensive of 
being surrounded, from the great numbers of 
the enemy that appeared there, and were 
marching round on that side, though they re¬ 
pulsed every thing that appeared in their front, 
thought it adviseable to retire nearer the left of 
the army, a motion which gave the enemy an 
opportunity of possessing themselves of that 
battery without opposition. Here the heredi¬ 
tary prince of Brunswick distinguished him¬ 
self at the head of a battalion of Wolfejjtihttel 
guards, and another of Hanoverians, who at¬ 
tacked and repulsed, with their bayonets, a 
superior force of the enemy, aud retook the 
battery. But the French being in possession 
of an eminence which commanded and flanked 
both the lilies of the infantry and the battery 
of the allies, and where they were able to sup¬ 
port tkeir attack under the cover of a hill, his 
royal highuess, considering the superior num¬ 
bers of the enemy, near double to his, and 
the impossibility of dislodging them from their 
post, without exposing his own troops too 
much, ordered a retreat; in consequence of 
which his army retired, first to Hamelen, 
where he left a garrison, then to Nienburgli, 
and afterwards to Hoya; in the neighbourhood 
of which town, after sending away all the ma¬ 
gazines, sick, and wounded, be encamped, in 
order to cover Bremen and Verden, and to 
preserve a communication wi* K Stade, to which 
place the archives, aud most valuable effects 
of Hanover had been removed. In this en¬ 
gagement, colonel Bredenbach attacked four 
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brigades very strongly posted, with a battery 
of fourteen pieces of cannou, repulsed, and 
drove them down a precipice, and took all their 
artillery and ammunition; but preferring the 
care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 
away the cannon, he brought oif only six, nail¬ 
ing up and destroying the rest. The loss of 
the allies in all the skirmishes, which lasted 
three days, was three hundred and twenty- 
seven men killed, nine hundred and seven 
wounded, and two hundred and twenty missing, 
or takeu prisoners; whilst that of the French, 
according to their own accounts, amounted to 
fifteen hundred men., 

The French, being left masters of the fields 
soon reduced llamelen, which was far from 
being well fortified, obliged the garrison to 
capitulate, and took out of the town sixty 
brass cannon, several mortars, forty ovens, 
part of the equipage of the duke’s army, and 
large^quantities of provisions and ammunition, 
which they found in it, together with a great f 
many sick and wounded, who, not being in¬ 
cluded in the capitulation, were made prisoners 
of war. Whether the court of France had any 
reason to find fault with the conduct of the 
mareschal d'ElrAes, or whether its monarch 
was blindly guided by the counsels of his fa¬ 
vourite, the inarquis de Pompadour, who, de¬ 
sirous to testify her gratitude to the man who 
bad been one of the chief instruments of her 
high promotion, was glad of ail opportunity to 
retrieve his shattered fortunes, and, at the 
same time, to add to her own already immense 
treasures, we shall not pretend to determine; 
though the event seems plainly to speak the last. 
Even at the time, u6 comparison was* made 
between the military skill of the mareschal 
d'Etrdes, and that of the duke de Richlieu; 
but,^ppwever that may have been, this last, 
who, if he h^d not shone in the character of a 
soldier, excelled all, or at least mqst of bis 
contemporaries in the more refined arts of a 
courtier, was, just before the battle we have 
been speaking of, appointed to supersede the 
former in the comnmud of the French army in 
Lower Saxony, where he arrived on the sixth 
of August, with the title of mareschal oi France; 
and M. d'Etrees immediately resigned the com¬ 
mand. • 

THE FRENCH TAKE POSSESSION OF 
HANOVER AND HESSE-CASSEL. 

* > 

Immediately after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
the French sent a detachment of four thousand 
men to lay under contribution the countries 
of Hanover and Brunswick-Wolfenbuttcl, as 
well as the dutrhies of Bremen and Vcrden; 
and two days after the arrival <ft this new com¬ 
mander, the duke de Chevreuse was detached 
with two thousand men to take possession of 
Hanover itself, with the title of governor of 


that city. He accordingly marched thither; 
and upon bis arrival the Hanoverian garrison 
was disarmed, and left at liberty to retire where 
they pleased. About the same time M. de 
Contades, with a detachment from the French 
army, w&S sent to make himself master of the 
territories of Hesse-Cassel, where he found no 
opposition. He was met at Warberg by that 
prince’s master of the horse, who declared, 
that they were ready to furnish the French 
army with all the succours the country could 
afford; and accordingly the magistrates of 
Cassel presented him with the keys as soon as 
he entered their city. Gottingen was ordered 
Jpy M. d’Armentieres to prepare for him within 
a limited time, upon pain of military execu¬ 
tion, four thousand pounds of white bread, two 
thousand bushels of oats, a greater quantity 
than could be found in the whole country, an 
hundred loads of hay, and other provisions. 

THE FRENCH REDUCE VERDEN 1 AND 
BREMEN. 

The duke of Cumberland remained en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the 
twenty-fourth of August, when, upon advice 
that the enemy had laid two bridges over the 
AUer in the night, ami had passed that river 
with a large body of troops, he ordered his 
army to march, to secure the important post 
a nil passage of Rothenbourg, lest they should 
attempt to march sound on his left. He en¬ 
camped that night at Hausen, having detached 
lieutenant-general Obcrg, with eight battalions 
and six squadrons, to Oitersberg, to which 
place he inarched next day, aud encamped be¬ 
hind the Wumrner, in a very strong situation, 
betwen Ottcrsberg and Rothenbourg. The 
French took possession of Verden on the 
twenty-sixth of August, and one of their de¬ 
tachments went on the twenty-ninth to Bremen, 
where the gates were immediately opened to 
them. The duke of Cumberland, now closely 
pressed on all sides, and in danger of having 
his communication with Sta<]e cut off, which 
the eperny was endeavouring to effect, by 
seizing upon all the posts round him, found 
it necessary to decamp again; to abandon 
Rothenbourg, of which the French immediately 
took possession; to retreat to Selsingen, where 
his head-qefarters were, on the first of Septem¬ 
ber; and from thence, on the third of the same 
month, to retire under the cannon of Stadc. 
Here it was imagined that his army would 
have been able to maintain their ground be¬ 
tween the"AUer and the Elbe, till the seve¬ 
rity of the season Bhould put an end to the 
campaign. Accordingly, his royal highness, 
upon his taking this position, sent a detach¬ 
ment of his forces to Buck-Schantz, with 
some artillery, and orders to defend that place 
to the utmost; but it could not possibly 
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have held out many iays, and as the French, 
who now hemmed him in on all sides, by making 1 
themselves masters of a little fort at the mouth 
of the river Swinga, would have cut off bis 
communication with the Elbe, so that four 
English men of war, then in that river, could 
have been of no service to him, he was forced 


to accept of a mediation offered by the king of 
Denmark, by bis minister the count de Lynar, 
and to sign the famous convention of Cluster- 
Seven [5ce note (1) at the end of this Pol.], by 
which thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid 
down their arms, and were dispersed into dif¬ 
ferent quarters of cantonment. 




NOTES. 


Tht king of Prtuna had withdrawn hit I oprn to the enemy, that their irruption 1 9 Tint lrttcr wn written in December; and 
garrison from Clws, not without sue- into tiermnny might hasten the resolii- tin Kuuiauy, as wr obscrrrd lx fort, began 
piciuu of having purpoaely left this door I tions of the British ministry. I thtir march in November 
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THE FRENCH ENTER THE PRUSSIAN 
DOMINIONS. 

rriHE Hanoverians being now quite subdued, 
JL' and the whole force of the French let loose 
against the king of Prussia by this treaty, mare¬ 
schal Richelieu immediately ordered lieutenant- 
general Bcrchini to march with all possible ex¬ 


pedition, with the troops under his command, 
to join the prince de Soubise: the gens-d’armes, 
and other troops that were in the landgraviate 
of Hesse-Cassel, received the same order; and 
sixty battalionstoi foot, and the greatest part 
of the horse belonging to the French army, 
were directed to attack the Prussian territories* 
Mareschal Richelieu himself arrived at Bruns- 
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wick on the fifteenth of September; and bav- selves masters of Zittau. Twenty-two thousand 
big:* in a few days after, assembled an hundred Swedes penetrated into Prussian Pomerania, 
and ten battalions, and an hundred afid fifty took the towns of Anclam and Deiiimiu, and 
squadrons, with an hundred pieces of cannon, laid the whole country under contribution.' 
near Wolfenbuttel, he entered the king: of The army of the empire, reinforced by that 
Prussia’s dominions with his army on the 27th, of prince Soubise, after many delays, was at 
28th, and 29th of the same month, in three last in full march to enter Saxony; and this 
columns, which penetrated into Halberstadt motion left the Austrians at liberty to turn 
and Brandenburgh, plundering the towns, ex- the greatest part of their forces to the reduc- 
acting contributions, and cotfimitting many tion of Silesia, An Austrian general pene- 
enormities, at which their general is said to tratiug through Lusatia, passed by the Prus- 
have connived. Iu the mean time the duke sian armies, and suddenly presenting himself 
of Cumberland returned to England, where before the gates of Berlin, laid the whole 
he arrived ou the 11th of October, and shortly country under contribution; and though he 
after resigned all his military commands. retired on the approach of a body of Prussians, 

Had the allied army, after the battle of Has- yet he still found means to interrupt the com- 
ten beck, marched directly to the Leine, as it tnunication of these last with Silesia. The 
might easily have done, and then taken post Prussians, it is true,exerted themseves bravely 
on the other siae of Wolfenbuttel, H&lber- pn all sides, and their enemies fled heftre 
stadt, and M: j ^debourg, it might have.waited them; but whilst one body was pursuing, an- 
securely uiKcr the cannon of the latter place other gained upon them in some other part, 
for the junction of the Prussian forces; in- The winter approached, their strength de- 
stead r t which, they injudiciously turned off eayed, and their adversaries multiplied daily, 
to t h <i Lower Weser, retiring successively from Their king harassed, and almost spent with 
Hamden to Nienburgh, Verden, Rothenburgh, incessant fatigue bulb of body and of mind, 
Buxtehude, and lastly to Stade, where, for was iu a manner excluded from the empire, 
want of subsistence and elbow-room, the troops The greatest part of his dominions were either 
were all made prisoners of war at large. They taken from him, or laid under contribution, 
made a march of an hundred and fifiy miles and possessed by his enemies; who collected 
to be cooped up in a nook, instead of taking the public revenues, fattened on the contribu¬ 
te other route, which was only about an hun- tions, and with the riches which they drew 
dred miles, and would have led them to a place fr#m the electorate of Hanover, and other 
of safety. By this unaccountable conduct, the conquests, defrayec^the expenses of the war; 
king of Prussia was not only deprived of the and by the convention of Clostcr-SeYen he 
assistance of near forty thousand good troops, was deprived of his allies, and left without 
which, in the close of the campaign, might any assistance whatever, excepting what the 
have put him upon an equality with the British parliament might think fit to supply. 
French and the army of the empire; but also How different is this picture from that which 
exposed to, and actually invaded by, his nu- the king of Prussia exhibited when he took 
inerdtis enemies on all sides, insomuch that arms to enter Saxony! But, in order to form 
his situation became now more dangerous a clear idea of these events, of the situation 
than ever; and the fate which spemed to of his Prussian majesty, and of the step's he 
have threatened the empress a few months took to defeat the designs of his antagonists, 
before, through his means, was, to all appear- and extricate himself from his great and nu¬ 
ance, turned against himself. His ruin was merous distresses, it will be proper now to 
predicted, nor could human prudence foresee take a view of the several transactions of his 
how he might be extricated from his compli- enemies, as well during his Stay in Bohemia, 
rated distress; for, besides the invasion ofjbis as Mbm the time of his leaviug it, down to 
territories by the French under the duke de that which we are now speaking of. • 

Itichelieu, the Russians, who had made fiir a 

long time a dilatory march, and seemed un- X RUSSIAN FLEET BLOCKS UP THE 
certain' of their own resolutions, dll at once PRUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BALTIC, 
quickened their mo'tious, and entered Ducal • 

Prussia, under mareschal Apraxin and general Whilst the king of Prussia was in Bohemia* 
Fcrmor, marking their progress by every in- the empress of Russia ordered notice to be 
humanity that unbridled cruelty, lust, and given to all masters of ships, that if any of 
rapine can be imagined capable of committing, them were found assisting the Prussians, by 
A Urge body of Austrians entered Silesia, and the transportation of troops, artillery, and 
penetrated as far os Breslau; then, turning ammunition, they should be condemned aa 
hack, they laid siege to the important fortress leg&L. prises; and her fleet, consisting okfif- 
of Schwehluitx, the key of that country. A teen men of war and frigates, with two bomb* 
second body entered Lusatia, another quarter ketches, was sent to block up the Prussian 
of the Prussian territories, and made them- ports iu the Baltic, where it took several *bjjw 
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of that nation, which were employed in carry- I 
tag provisions and merchandise from one port 
to another. One of these ships of war ap-1 
peering before Memel, a town of Poland, but j 
subject to Prussia, the commandant Bent an j 
officer to the captain, to know vfhethtT he 
came as a friend or an enemy? to which in¬ 
terrogation the Russian captain replied, Tlmt, 
notwithstanding the dispositions of therein- 
press of both the Russia? were sufficiently 
known, yet he would further explain them, 
by declaring that his orders, and those of the 
other Russian commanders, were, in con¬ 
formity to the laws of war, to seize on all the 
Prussian vessels they met with on their cruise. 
Upon which the commandant of Memel im¬ 
mediately gave orders for pointing the cannon 
toiire upon all Russian ships that should ap¬ 
proach that plqge. 

The land-forces of the Russians had now 
lingered on their march upwards of six months; 
and it wfljs pretty generally doubted, by those 
who w$re supposed to have the best intelli¬ 
gence, whether they ever were designed really 
to pass into the Prussian territories, not only 
on account of their long stay on the borders 
of Lithuania, but also because several of their 
cossaca had been severely punished for plun¬ 
dering the waggons of some Prussian peasants 
upon the frontiers of Courland, and the da¬ 
mage of the peasants compensated with money, 
though general Apraxin’s army was at the 
same time greatly distressed by the want of 
provisions; when, on a sudden, they quickcntd 
their motions, and showed they were in ear¬ 
nest, determined to accomplish the ruin of 
Prussia. Their first act of hostility was the 
attack of Memel, which surrendered ; and, by 
the articles of capitulation, it was agreed, that 
the garrison should march out with all the 
honours of war, after having engaged not to 
serve against the empress, or any of her allies, 
for the space of one year. 

His Prussian majesty, justly foreseeing the 
great enormities that were to be expected from 
these savage enemies, who were unaccustomed 
to make war, except upon nations as barbarous 
as themselves, who looked upon war only as 
an opportunity fur plunder, and every country 
through which they happened to ^narch as 
their’s bv right of conquest, published tbe fol¬ 
lowing declaration: “ It is sufficiently known, 
that tbe king of Prussia, after the example of 
his glorious predecessors, has, ever since his 
accession to the crown, laid it down as a maxim 
to seek the friendship of the imperial court of 
Russia, and cultivate it by every method. His 
Prussian majesty hath had the satisfaction to 
live, for several successive years, in tbe strictest 
haMiony with the reigning empress; and this 
happy union would be still subsisting, if evil- 
minded potentates had not broke it by their 
secret machinations, and carried things to 


such a height, that the miuisters on both 6ides 
have been recalled, and tbe correspondence 
broken off. However melancholy these cir¬ 
cumstances might be for the king, his majesty 
was nevertheless most attentive to prevent any 
thing that might increase the alienation of 
the Russian court. He hath been paitieulaily 
careful,' during the disturbances of the war 
that now unhappily rages, to avoid whatever 
might involve him in a difference with that 
court, notwithstanding the great grievances 
he hath to allege against it; and that it was 
publicly known the court of Vienna had at 
last drawn that of Russia into its destructive 
views, and made it serve as an instrument for 
favouring the schemes of Austria. His ma¬ 
jesty hath given the whole world incoutestible 
proofs, that he was under an indispensable ne¬ 
cessity of having recourse to the measures he 
hath taken against the courts of Vienna and 
Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to 
take up arms for his defence. Yet, even since 
things have been brought to this extremity, 
the king hath offered to lay down his arms, if 
proper securities should be granted to him. His 
majesty hath not neglected to expose the ar¬ 
tifices by which the imperial court of Russia 
hath been drawn into measures so opposite to 
the empress's sentiments, and which would 
excite the utmost indignation of that great 
princess, if the truth could be placed before 
her without disguise. The king did more: he 
suggested to her imperial majesty sufficient 
means either to excuse her not taking any 
part in the present war, or to avoid, upon the 
justest grounds, the execution of those engage¬ 
ments which the court of Vienna claimed by 
a ^manifest abuse of obligations, which they 
employed to palliate their unlawful views. It 
wholly depended upon the empress of Russia 
to extinguish the flames of the war, without 
uusbeathyig the sword, by pursuing the mea¬ 
sures suggested by the king. This conduct 
would have immortalized her reign through¬ 
out all Europe. It would have gained her more 
lasting glory than can be acquired by the 
greatest triumphs. The king finds with regret, 
thfit all his precautions and care to maintain 
peace with the Russian empire are fruitless, 
and that the intrigues of his enemies have 
prevailed. His majesty sees all the consider¬ 
ations of friendship and good neighbourhood 
set aside by the imperial court of Russia, as 
well as the observance of its engagements with 
his majesty. He sees that court marching its 
troops*through the territories of a foreign 
power, and, contrary to the tenor Of treaties, 
in order to attack the king in his dominions 
and thus taking part in a war, in which 
his enemies have involved the Russian em¬ 
pire, In such circumstances, the king hath no 
other part to take, but to employ the power 
which God hath intrusted to him in defending 
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himself, protecting his subjects, and repelling 
every unjust attack. His majesty will never 
lose sight of the rules which are observed, 
even in the midst of war, among civilized na¬ 
tions. Buf if, contrary to all hope aud ex¬ 
pectation, these rules should be violated by 
the troops of Russia, if they commit in the 
king's territories disorders and excesses dis¬ 
allowed by the law of arms, his majesty must 
not be blamed if he makes reprisals in Saxony; 
and if, inslead of that good order and rigorous 
discipline which have hitherto been observed 
by his army, avoiding all sorts of violence, he 
finds himself forced, contrary to his inclina¬ 
tion, to suffer the provinces and subjects of 
Saxony to be treated in the same manner as 
his own territories shall be treated. As to the 
rest, the king will soon publish to the whole 
world the futility of the reasons alleged by the 
imperial court of Russia to justify its aggres¬ 
sion; and as his majesty is forced upon makiug 
his defence, he has room to hope, with confi¬ 
dence, that the Lord of Hosts will* bless his 
righteous arms: that he will disappoint the 
unjust enterprises of his enemies, and grant 
him his powerful assistance, to enable him to 
make head against them/' 

ARMY OF THE EMPIRE RAISED. 

When the king of Prussia was put under 
the ban of the empire, the several princes who 
compose that body were required, by the de¬ 
cree of the Aulic council, as we observed l>e- 
fore, to furnish their respective contingents 
against him. Those who feared him looked 
upon this as a fair Spportunity of reducing 
him ; and those who stood iu awe of the liouse 
of Austria were, through necessity, compelled 
to support that powtr which they dreaded. 
Besides, they were accustomed to the influence 
of a family, in which the empire had, for a long 
time, been in a manner hereditary; and were 
also intimidated by tlie appearance of a confe¬ 
deracy the most formidable, perhaps, that the 
world had ever seen. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the contingents, both of men and money, 
were collected slowly; the troops wertj badly 
composed; and many of those, notqnly of tTie 
protestant princes, but also of the catholics, 
showed the uunost reluctance to act against 
his Prussian majesty, which, indeedf none of 
them would have beeh able to do, had it not 
been for the assistance of the French under the 
prince de Soubise. The elector palatine lost 
above a thousand men by desertion. Four 
thousand of the troops belonging to the duke 
of Wirtembcrg being delivered to the French 
commissary on the twenty-fourth of June, 
tens immediately reviewed; fcut the review 
was scarcely finished, when they began to cry 
aloud, that they were sold. Next morning 
thirty uf them deserted at once, and were soon 
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followed by parties of twebty aod thirty each, 
who forced their way through the detachments 
that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and in the 
evening the mutiny became general. They 
fired upon the officers in their barracks, and 
let their gcgieral know, that if he did not im¬ 
mediately withdraw, they would put him to 
death. Meanwhile, 6ome of the officers having 
pursued the deserters, brought hack a part of 
them prisoners, when the rest of the soldiers 
declared, that if they were not immediately 
released, they would set fire to the stadt house 
and barracks; upon which the prisoners were 
set at liberty late in the evening. Next morn¬ 
ing the soldiers assembled, and having seized 
some of the officers, three or four bundled of 
them marched out of the town at that time, 
with the music of the regiments playing before 
them; and in this manner near three thousand 
of them filed off, and the remainder were after¬ 
wards discharged. 

THE AUSTRIANS TAKE GABI£L. 

The king of Prussia, upon his leaving Bo¬ 
hemia, after the battle of Kolin, retired towards 
Saxony, as we observed before; and hating 
sent his heavy artillery and mortars up the 
Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp on the banks 
of the river, at Leitmeritz, where his main 
army was strongly intrenched, whilst mare- 
sclrnl Keith, with the troops under his com~ 
maud, encamped onJLhe opposite shore; a free 
communication being kept open by means of 
a bridge. At the same time detachments were 
ordered to secure the passes into Saxony, As 
this position of the king of Prussia prevented 
the Austrians from being able to penetrate into 
Saxony by the way of the Elbe, they moved, 
by slow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, 
and, at last, with a detachment commanded 
by the duke d’Aremberg and M. Macguire, on 
the eighteenth of June fell suddenly upon, and 
took the important post at Gabel, situated be¬ 
tween Boemish Ley pa, and Zittau, after an 
c?i>stinate defence made by the Prussian gar¬ 
rison, under major-general Ptitkammer, con* 
sisting of four battalions, who were obliged to 
surrender prisoners of war. The Austrian* 
having by this motion gained a march towards 
lAisatia, upon a corps which had been detached 
under the qommand of the prince of Prussia to 
watch them, his Prussian majesty thought pro- i 
per to leave Leitmerilz on the twentieth in the 
morning, and lay that night at Lickowitz, a 
village opposite to Leitmeritz/uf which a bat- 
taliou of 1ms troops still kept possession, while 
the rest of his army remained encamped in the 
plain before that place. Next morning, at 
break,of day, prince Henry decamped, *hd 
made so good a disposition for his retreat, that 
he did not lose a single man, though he 
marched rn sight of the whole body of An#- 
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trian irregulars. He passed the bridge at Leit- 
meritz, after withdrawing the battalion that 
was in the town, and having burnt the bridge, 
the whole army united, and made a small 
movement towards the passes of the moun¬ 
tains ; the king then lying at Suiowitz, near 
the field where the battle of Lowoschutz was 
fought on the first of October of the preced¬ 
ing year. The heavy baggage was sent un in 
the afternoon, with a proper escort; and in 
the morning of the twenty-second the army 
marched in two columns, and encamped on 
the high grounds at Lusechitz, a little beyond 
Lenai, where it halted the twenty-third. No 
attack was made upon the rear-guard, though 
great numbers of Austrian hussars, and other 
irregulars, had appeared the evening before 
within cannon-shot of the Prussian camp. On 
the twenty-fourth the army marched to Nel- 
lendorf; on the twenty-fifth it encamped near 
Cotta, on the twenty-sixth near Pirna, where 
it h?ltejj the next day; and on the twenty- 
eighth it crossed the river near that place, and 
entered Lusatia, where, by the end of the 
month, it encamped at Bautzen. 

The king's army made this retreat with 
all the success that could be wished; but the 
corps under the prince of Prussia had not the 
same good fortune. For the Austrians, imme¬ 
diately after their taking Gabel, sent a strong 
detachment against Zittau, a trading town in 
the circle of Upper Saxouy, where the Prussians 
had large magazines, an^a garrison of six bat¬ 
talions, and, in his sight, attacked it with un¬ 
common rage. Paying no regard to the inha¬ 
bitants as being friends or allies, but deter¬ 
mined to reduce the place before the king of 
Prussia could have time to march to its relief, 
they no sooner arrived before it, than they 
bombarded and cannonaded it with such Ftirv, 
that most of the garrison, finding themselves 
unable to resist, made their escape, and carried 
off as much as they could of the magazines, 
leaving only three or four hundred men in 
the town, under colonel Dirieke, to hold it 
out as long as possible; which he accordingly 
did, till the whdle place was almost destroyed. 
The cannonading began on the twenty-third of 
July, at eleven in the morning, and lasted till 
five in the evening. In this space ot time four 
thousand balls, many of them reef hot, were 
fired into this unfortunate city, wjth so little 
intermission, that it was soon set on fire in 
several places. In the confusion which the 
conflagration produced, the Austrians entered 
the town, and the inhabitants imagined that 
they had then nothing further t# fear; and 
that their friends the Austrians would assist 
them in extinguishing the flames, and saving 
the place; but in this particular their expec¬ 
tations were disappointed. The Pandmtrs and 
Hclavonians, who rushed in with regular troops, 
made no distinction between the Prussians and 


the inhabitants of Zittau Instead of helping 
to quench the flames, they began to plunder 
the warehouses which the fire had not reached; 
so that all the valuable merchandise they 
contained was either carried off, or reduced 
to ashes. Upwards of six hundred houses, 
and almost all the public buildings, the cathe¬ 
drals of St. John and St. James, the orphan- 
house, eight parsonage-houses, eight schools, 
the town-house, and every thing contained in 
it, the public weigh-house, the prison, the ar¬ 
chives, and all the other documents of the 
town-council, the plate, and other things of 
value, presented to the towu, from time 
time, by the emperors, kings, and other princes 
and noblemen, were entirely destroyed, and 
more than four hundred citizens were killed in 
this assault. Of the whole town there was left 
standing only one hundred e.id thirt}-eight 
houses, two churches, the council, library, and 
the salt-work. The queen of Poland wj^jj so af¬ 
fected by this melancholy account, that she is 
said to hare fainted away upon hearing it. As 
this city belonged to their friend the king of Po¬ 
land, the Austrians thought proper to publish an 
excuse for their conduct, ascribing it eutirely 
to the necessity they were under, and the obsti¬ 
nate defence made by the Piussian garrison. 
But what excuses can atone for such barbarity? 

THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA LEAVES TIIE 
ARMY. 

The corps under the prince of Prussia, which 
had been witnesses to the destruction of this 
unhappy place, was, by the king's march to 
Bautzen, fortunately ejkricated from the dan¬ 
ger of being surrounded by the Austrians, who, 
upon his majesty’s approach, retired from their 
posts on the right. Soon after this event, the 
prince of Prussia, finding bis health much im¬ 
paired by the fatigues of the campaign, 1 quitted 
the army, and returned to Berlin. In the mean 
time, mareschal Keith, who had been left upon 
the frontier, to guard the passes of the moun¬ 
tains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, having been 
much harassed in his march by the enemy’s 
irregqlar troops, and lost some waggons of pro¬ 
visions and baggage. After resting a day at 
Pirna, be pursued his inarch through Dresden 
with twenty battalions, and forty squadrons, 
and encamped on the right of the Elbe, before 
the gate of the new city,'from whence he joined 
the king between Bautzen and Cocrlitz. The 
“Prussian army, now re-assembled at this place, 
amounted to about sixty thousand men, besides 
twelve battalions and ten squadrons which re¬ 
mained in the famous camp at Pirna, under the 
prince of Anhault Dessau, to cover Dresden, 
secure the gorges of the mountains, and check 
the incursions of the Austrian irregulars, with 
whom, as they were continually fiying about 
the skirts of the Prussian army, as well i u 
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their encampments as m their marches, almost 
daily skirmishes happened, with various suc¬ 
cess. Though some of these cncouuters were 
very bloody, they cost the Prussians much 
fewer men than they lost by desertion since the 
battle of Kolin. The reason seems obvious:— 
the Prussian army had been recruited, in times 
of peace, from all parts of Germany; and 
though this way of recruiting may be veiy 
proper in such times, yet it cannot be expected 
to answer in a state of actual war, especially 
an unfortunate war; because the fidelity of 
such soldiers can never be so much depended 
on as that of natives, who serve their natural 
sovereign from principle, and not merely for 
pay, and who must desert their country, their 
parents and their friends, at the same time that 
they desert their prince. 

COMMUNICATION between ENGLAND 
and OSTEND BROKE OFF. 

h 

It will he proper here to take notice of 
some events which could not easily he men¬ 
tioned ljefore, without breaking through the 
order we have proposed to ourselves in the 
writing of this history.—The empress-quccn, 
more embittered than ever against the king of 
Prussia and his allies, recalled her ministers, 
count Colorado and monsieur Zohern from 
London, towards the beginning of July; and 
about the same time count Kauuitz, great 
chancellor of the empire, informed Mr. Keith, 
the British minister at Vienna, that the court 
of London, by the succours it had given, and 
still continued to given the king of Prussia, as 
well as by other circumstances relating to the 
present state of affairs, having broken the so¬ 
lemn engagements which united this crown 
with the house of Austria, her majesty the 
empress-queen had thought proper to recall her 
minister from England, and cousecjbently to 
break off all correspondence. Mr. Keith, in 
pursuance of this notice, set out from Vie'nna 
on the twenty-ninth of July; as did also Mr. Des- 
rolles, his Britannic majesty's minister at the 
court of Brussels, from this last place # about 
the same time. On the seventh of # July, ge¬ 
neral Pisa, commandant of Ostend, Nieuport, 
and the niaiitime ports of Flanders, sent his 
adjutant to the English vice-consul at Ostend, 
at six o’clock in the morning, to tell him, that 
by a orders from his court all communication 
with England was broke off; and desired thfc 
vice-consul to intimate to the packet-boats 
and British shipping at Ostend, Bruges, and 
Nieuport, to depart in twenty-four hours, and 
not to return into any of the ports of the 
empress-queen till further disposition should 
tie made. The reasons alleged by the court 
of Vienna for debarring the subjects of his 
Britannic majesty from the use of these ports, 
obtained for the house of Austria by the arms 
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and treasures’ of Great Britain, were, u That 
her imperial majesty the empress-queen, could 
not, with iudifference, see England, instead of 
giving the succours due to her by the most 
soleuiu treaties, enter into an alliance with 
her enemy the king of Prussia, and actually 
afford him all maimer of assistance, assem¬ 
bling armies to oppose those which the most 
Christian king, her ally, had sent to her aid, 
and suffering privateers to exercise open vio¬ 
lence in her roads, under the cannon of her 
ports and coasts, without giving the least sa¬ 
tisfaction or answer to the complaints made 
on that accouut; and the king of Great Bri¬ 
tain himself, at the very time she was offering 
him a neutrality for Hanover, publishing, by a 
message to his parliament, that she had formed, 
with the most Christian king, dangerous designs 
against that electorate; the* cfore, her majesty, 
desirous of providing for the security of her 
ports, judged it expedient to give the furcineu- 
tioned orders; and at the same tiifie fo de¬ 
clare, that she could no longer pciniit'a free 
communication between her subjects and the 
English, which had hitherto been founded upon 
treaties that Great Bi itain had, without scruple, 
openly violated.” Notwithstanding these or¬ 
ders, the English packet-boats, with letters, 
were allowed to pass as usual to and from Os¬ 
tend; the ministers of her imperial majesty 
witjply considering how good a revenue the 
postage of English letters brings in to the post- 
office of the Austrian Netherlands. Ostend 
and Nieuport, by order juf her imperial ma¬ 
jesty, received each of them a French garrison; 
the former«ou the nineteenth of July, and the 
latter the next day, under the command of 
M. de la Motte, upon whose arrival the Aus¬ 
trian troops evacuated those places; though 
the empress-queen still reserved to herself, in 
both of them the full and free exercise of all 
her rights of sovereignty; to which purpose 
an oatli was administered to the French com¬ 
mandant by her majesty's minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary for the government of the Low-Coun¬ 
tries. At the same time, their imperial and 
most Christian majesties notified to the ma¬ 
gistracy of Hamburgh, that they must not 
admit any English men of war, or transports, 
into their port, on pain of having a French 
garrison imposed on them. The city of Guel- 
dcis which had been blocked up by the French < 
ever since the beginning of summer, was forced 
by famine to capitulate on the twenty-fourth 
of August, and the garrison marched out with 
all the honours of war. In order to be con¬ 
ducted to Berlin; but so many of them de¬ 
serted, that when they passed by Cologn, the 
whole garrison consisted only of the command¬ 
ant and forty-seven men. By the surrender 
of this place the whole count*y lay open to the 
French and their allies quite up to Magde- 
lvjurg; and the empress quccu^imniediately 
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received two hundred thousand crowns from | having fifty men killed, and a great number 


the revenues of Cleves and la Marckc alone. 

To return to the affairs more immediately 
relating to the king of Prussia. The advanced 
posts of the prince of Anhault-Desa^u at Pirna 
were attacked, on the tenth of August , k by a 
body of hussars, and other irregular troops of 
the Austrians; but the Prussians soon obliged 
them to retire, with the loss of several men 
and two pieces of cannon. On the nineteenth 
of the same month, early in the morning, a 
great number of Austtiau pandours surrounded 
a little town called Gotliebe, in which a Prus¬ 
sian garrison was quartered, with a design to 
tf^ke it by surprise. The pandours attacked 
it on all sides, and in the beginning killed 
twenty-three Prussians, and wounded many; 
hut the Prussians having rallied, repulsed the 
assailants with great loss. These, however, 
were but a sort of preludes to much more 
decisive actions which happened soon alter. 
Silesia, tfrhieh had hitherto been undisturbed 
thUyckr, began now to feel the effects of war. 
Baron Jahnus, au Austrian colonel, entering 
that country with only an handful of men, 
made himself master of Iiirschbcrg, Walden. 
l>erg,Gottesburg, Frankenstein, and Landshut. 
They were, indeed, but open places; and he 
was repulsed in an attempt upon Strigau. On 
the side of Franconia the army of the empire 
was assembling with all speed, under the prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen; the French were 
marching a second army* from their interior 
provinces into Alsace, in order to join the im¬ 
perialists : the first division of their troops had 
already entered the empire, and wese advanced 
as far as Iianau. The Swedes were now pre¬ 
paring, with the utmost expedition, to send a 
numerous army into Pomerania; and the Rus¬ 
sians, who since the taking of Memel, had not 
done the king of Prussia much damage, be¬ 
sides that of obliging him to keep an army in 
Prussia to oppose them, and interrupting the 
trade of Konigsberg by their squadrons, were 
again advancing with hasty strides towards 
Prussia, marking their steps with horrid de¬ 
solation, field-mareschal Lehwald, who had 
been left in Prussia, with an army of thirty 
thousand men, to guard that kingdom during 
the absence of his master, was encartfped near 
Velau, when the Russians, to the number of 
eighty thousand, after taking Memel, advanced 
against the territories of the Prussian king, 
whose situation now drew npbn him the atten¬ 
tion of all Europe. In the night between the 
seventh and eighth of August, colonel Mala- 
ehowsti, one of mareschal Leliwald's officers, 
marched to reconnoitre tbe position of the 
enfvny, when a skirmish happened, which 
lasted near two hours, between bis advanced 
ranks and a Russian detachment, three times 
stronger than the Prussians. The Russians 
pere repulsed, and fled into the woods, after 


wounded. The Prussians lust but one man, 
and had fourteen wounded. 

MARESCHAL LEHWALD ATTACKS THE 
RUSSIANS NEAR NOR KITTEN. 

Several other little skirmishes happened 
between straggling parties of the two armies; 
and the Russians went on pillaging and laying 
waste every thing before then), till at length 
the two armies having approached one another 
in Brandenburgh-Prussia, mareschal Lehwald, 
finding it impossible to spare detachments 
from so small a number as his was, compared 
to that of the enemy, to cover the wretched 
inhabitants from the outrages committed on 
them by (he Russian cossacks, and other bar¬ 
barians belonging to them, judged it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to attack their main army, 
and accordingly, notwithstanding his* great 
disadvantage in almost every respect, he re¬ 
solved to hazard a battle on tbe thirtieth of 
August. The Russians, consisting, as we be¬ 
fore observed, of eighty thousand regulars, 
under the command of mareschal Apraxin, 
avoiding the open field, were intrenched in 
a most advantageous camp near Norkitten in 
Prussia. Their army was composed of four 
lines, each of which was guarded by an in- 
trenchmcnt, and the whole was defended by 
two hundred pieces of cannon, batteries being 
placed upon all the eminences, mareschal Leh¬ 
wald's army scarcely amounting to' thirty 
thousand men. The action began at fi\e in 
the morning, and was carried on with so much 
vigour, that the Prussians entirely broke the 
whole first line of the enemy, and forced all 
their batteries. The prince of Ilolstein-Got- 
torp, brother to the king of Sweden, at the 
head of his regiment of dragoons, routed the 
Russian 'cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a 
regiment of grenadiers, which was cut to 
pieces; but when the Prussians came to the 
second intrenchment, mareschal Lehwald, 
seeing that he could not attempt to carry it 
without exposing his army too much, took the 
resolution to retire. The Prussians returned 
to their former camp at Velau, and the Rus¬ 
sians remained in their preseut situation. The 
loss of tbe Prussians little exceeding two thou¬ 
sand killed and wounded, was immediately re¬ 
placed out of the disciplined militia. The 
Russians lost a much greater number. Ge¬ 
neral Lapuchin was wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner, with a colonel of the Russian artillery; 
but the former was sent back on his parole. 
The Prussian army had, at first, made them¬ 
selves masters qtf above eighty pieces of cannon; 
but were afterwards obliged to abandon them, 
with eleven of their own, for want of carriages. 
Three Russian generals were killed; but the 
Prussians lost no general or officer of diitinc- 
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hon t of which rank count Dohna was the only 
one that was wounded. 

HASTY RETREAT OF THE RUSSIANS 
OUT OF PRUSSIA. 

After this engagement, mareschal Lehwald 
changed the position of his army, by drawing 
towards Pctorswald; and the Russians, after 
remaining quite inactive till the thirteenth of 
September, on a sudden, to the great surprise 
of every one, retreated out of Prussia with such 
precipitation, that they left all their sick and 
wounded behind them, to the amount of fifteen 
or sixteen thousand men, together with eighty 
pieces of cannon, and a considerable part of their 
military stores. Mareschal Apraxia masked his 
design by advancing all Ins irregulars towards 
the Prussian army; so that mareschal Lehwald 
was not informed of it till the third day, when 
he detached prince George of Holstein with 
ten thousand horse to pursue them; but with 
little hopes of coming up with them, as they 
made forced marches, in order to be the sooner 
in their own country. However, the Prussians 
took some of them prisoners, and many strag¬ 
glers were killedliy the eountiy people iii their 
flight towards Tilsit, which they abandoned, 
though they still kept Memel, and shortly after 
added some new fortifications to that place. 
They made their retreat in two columns, 
one of which directed its course towards Me¬ 
mel; while the other took the nearest way 
through the bailiwick of Absternen, and threw 
bridges over the river Jura. Both columns 
burnt every village they passed through with¬ 
out distinction. The Prussians were obliged 
to desist from the pursuit of these barbarians, 
because the bridges, thrown over the river 
Memel, had been destroyed by the violence of 
the stream. The Russian army sutfered greatly 
for want of bread, as all the countries were 
ruined through which it passed, so that they 
could procure no sort of subsistence but herb¬ 
age and rye-bread. All the roads were strewed , 
with dead bodies of men and horses. The 
real cause of this sudden retreat is as great 
a mystery r as the rcasou of stopping §so hfng, 
the year before, on the borders of Lithuania ; 
though the occasion of it is said to have been 
the illness of the czarina, who was seized with 
a kjnd of apoplectic fit, and had ffiade some 
new regulations in case of a vacancy of the 
throne, which rendered it expedient that the 
regular forces should be at hand, to sjjpport 
the measures taken by the government. 

i 

GOTHA TAKEN. 

The king of Prussia, after remaining for! 
some time encamped between Bautzen and 
Goerlitz, removed bis head-quarters to Bern- J 
stedel; and on the fifteenth of August his army 


came in sight of the Austrian camp, and within 
cannon shot of it: upon which the Austrians 
struck their tents, and drew up in order of 
battle before their camp. The king formed 
his army over against them, and immediately 
went to reconnoitre the ground between the 
armies; but, as it was then late, he deferred 
the more exact examination of that circum- 
staftce till the next day. The two armies con¬ 
tinued under arms all night. Next morning, 
at break of day, the king found the Austrians 
encamped with their right at the river Weisle; 
the rest of their army extended along a rising 
ground, at the foot of a mountain covered with 
wood, which protected their left; and before 
their front, at the bottom of the hill on which 
they were drawn up, was a small brook, pass¬ 
able only in three places, and for uo more 
than four or five men a-breast. Towards the 
left of their army was an opening, where three 
or four battalions might have marched in front; 
but behind it they had placed three (jnes of 
infantry, and on a hill which flanked this 
opeuing, within musket-shot, were placed 
four thousand foot, with forty or fifty pieces 
of cannon; so that, in reality, this was the 
strongest part of their camp. The king left 
nothing undone to bring the Austrians to a 
battle; but finding them absolutely bent on 
avoiding it, after lying four days before them, 
he and his army returned to their camp at 
Btrnstedel. They weie followed by some of 
the enemy's hussar& and paiulours. who, how- 
ever, had not the satisfaction to take the 
smallest booty in this retreat. The Austrian 
army, which thus declined engaging, was, by 
their owfl account, an hundred and thirty 
thousaud strong, more than double the number 
of the king of Prussia, who, the day he re¬ 
turned to Bcrnstedel, after he had retired 
about two thousaud yards, again drew up bis 
army in line of battle, and remained so upwards 
of an hour, but not a man stirred from the 
Austrian camp. The army of the empire, 
'Commanded by the prince of Saxe-Hildberg- 
hauseu, and that of the French under the 
prince de Soubise, making together about 
fifty thousand men, half of whicVwere French, 
bad by this time joined, and advanced as for 
as Erfurth in Saxouy; upon which his Prussian 
Inajesty, finding that all his endeavours could 
not bring, the Austrians to an engagement, 
set Out from Lusatia, accompanied by mare»-* 
schal Keith, with sixteen battalions and forty 
squadrons of his troops, and arrived at Dresden 
on the twenty-ninth of August, leaving the 
rest of the army in a strong camp, under the 
prince of Bevern. With this detachment, which, 
by the junction of several bodies of troops, 
amounted to about forty thousand me*, lie 
made a quick march, by the way of Leipstc 
towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united 
army of the French and the empire. But by 
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tbe time be arriver. at* Erfurth, which was on 
the fourteenth of September, the enemy had 
retreated towards Gotha; and upon his further 
approach, they retired to Eyesenach, where 
they intrenched "themselves in a very strong 
camp. His majesty’s head-quarter^ were at 
Kirechlaben, pear Erfurth. While the two 
armies were thus situated, major-general Sey- 
delitz, who occupied the towu of Gotha, being 
informed, on the nineteenth, that a large body 
of the enemy was coining towards him, and 
that it consisted of two regiments of Austrian 
hussars, one regiment of French hussars, and 
a detachment made up of French grenadiers, 
troops of the army of the empire, and a great 
number of Croats and pandours, retired, and 
posted himself at some distance. The enemy 
immediately took possession of the town and 
castle; but general Seydclitz, having been re¬ 
inforced, attacked the enemy with such vigour, 
that he soon obliged them to abandon this new 
conquest, and to retire with great precipitation; 
a report having been spread, that the Prussian 
army was advancing against them, with the 
king himself in person. The Prussian hussars 
took a considerable booty on this occasion, and 
general Seydelitz sent prisoners to the camp, 
oue lieutenant-colonel, three majors, four lieu¬ 
tenants, aiid^ixty-two soldiers of the enemy, 
who had also about an hundred and thirty 
killed. After this action his Prussian majesty 

, advanced near Eyesenach, with a design to at¬ 
tack the combined army: but they were so 
strongly intrenched, that tie found it imprac¬ 
ticable. His provisions falling short, he was 
obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and soon 
after to Naumburgh, on the river Sak; where¬ 
upon tbe combined army marched, and again 
took possession of Gotha, Erfurth, and Wei- 
man: which last place, however, they soon 
after quitted. 

ACTION BETWEEN THE PRUSSIANS 
AND AUSTRIANS NEAR GOERL1TZ 

Upon tbe king of Prussia’s leaving Bern-*" 
stedel, the Austrians took possession of it on 
the sixth of f^ptember, and made prisoners a 

* Phis&ian battalion which had been left there. 
The next day fifteen thousand Austrians at¬ 
tacked twb battalious of general Wiuteifield* 
troops, being part of the prince of Severn's 

• army, who were posted on a high ground on 
the other side of the Neiss, near Hennersdorff, 
in the neighbourhood of GoerVitz; and, after 
being repulsed several times, at last made 
themselves masters of the eminence* The loss, 
in this action, was considerable pn both sides, 
but greatest on that of the Prussians, not so 
miu4i by the number of their slain, which 
scarcely exceeded that of the Austrians, as by 
the death of their brave general 4 Winter field, 
ftbo, at be was leading up succours to the bat¬ 


talions that were engaged, received a shot from 
a cannon, of which be died tbe night follow¬ 
ing. The generals Nadasti and Clerici, count 
d*Arberg, colonel Elrickhausen, and several 
other persons of distinction, were wounded; 
and the young count of Groesbuek and the 
marquis d’Asque killed, on the side of the Aus¬ 
trians, who took six pieces of the Prussian 
cannon, six pafr of their colours, and made 
general Keineke, the count d’Anhalt, and some 
other officers, prisoners. After this skirmish, 
the prince of Severn, with the Prussian army 
under hir command, retreated from Goerlitz 
to Rothenberg, then passed the Queiss at Sy- 
gersdorif, from whence he marched to Buntz- 
lau, in Silesia, and on the first of October 
reached Breslau, without suffering any loss, 
though the numerous army of the Austrian's 
followed him for some days. Upon his arrival 
there, he chose a very Strong camp on the 
other side of the Oder, in order to cover the 
city of Breslau, to the fortifications of which 
he immediately added several new works. 
Though neither side had any very signal advan¬ 
tage in this engagement, more than that the 
Austrians remained masterq of the field, yet 
great rejoicings were made a£ Vienna on ac¬ 
count of it. Tbe -death of general Winterfield 
was, indeed, an irreparable loss to his Prussiau 
majesty, who received at the same time the 
news of this misfortune, and of the Swedes 
having now actually begun hostilities in Po¬ 
merania. 

THE FRENCH OBLIGE PRINCE FER¬ 
DINAND TO RETIRE. 

o 

A body of the French, who, let loose against 
tbe king of Prussia, by the cver-memorable 
and shameful convention of Clostcr-Seven, had 
entered the teiritones of Halberstadt And 
Magdehourg, were worsted at Eglen by a party 
of six huildred men, under the command of 
count Horn, whom prince Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick had detached from a body of troops with 
which his Prussian majesty had sent him to 
defend those countries. J The Prussians took 
prisoners the count de Lusiguan, colonel, 
eighteen other French officers, and four hun¬ 
dred soldiers, and made themselves masters of 
a considerable booty in baggage, fee. with the 
loss of only two men; and, moreover, a French 
officer and forty men were made prisoners at 
Halberstadt. Upon this check tbe French 
evacuated the country of Halberstadt for a 
littUftvhile, but returning again on the twenty- 
ninth of September, with a considerable rein¬ 
forcement from marescbal Richelieu’s army, 
which be now could easily spare, prince Ferdi¬ 
nand was obliged to retire to Winsleben, near 
tbe city of Magdebourg. The dangers which 
had been hitherto kept at a distance from the 
Prussian dominions, by the surprising activity 
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of their king, now drew nearer, and menaced 
them on all sides. Mareschal Kichelieu, with 
eighty battalions and an hundred squadrons, 
entered the country of Iialberstadt, and levied 
immense contributions; whilst the allied army 
of the French and imperialists, being joined by 
six thousand men under general Laudohn, who 
had just defeated a regiment of Prussian ca¬ 
valry near Erfurth, marched to Wissenfels, a 
city in the very centre of Thuringia. The 
Swedes had actually taken some towns in Po¬ 
merania, and werfe advancing to besiege Stetin, 
and the Austrians; who had made themselves 
masters of Liguitz, and a considerable part of 
Silesia, had now laid siege to Schweidnitz, and 
were preparing to pass the Oder, in order to 
attack the prince of Bevern in his camp near 
Breslau. In the mean time they made fre¬ 
quent and always destructive incursious into 
Bralulcuburgh; to oppose which his Prussian 
majesty ordered detachments from all his 
regiments in those paits to join the militia of 
the country, and sent the prince of Anhault- 
Dessau from Leipsic. with a body of ten thou¬ 
sand men, to guard Berlin, whilst he himself 
marched with the troops under his command 
to Intcrbcck, oit the frontier of the Lower 
Lusatia, to be the more at hand to cover 
Brandenburgh, and preserve the communica¬ 
tion with Silesia. 

Whilst these precautions were taking, ge¬ 
neral Iladdick, with fifteen or sixteen thousand 
Austrians, entered Brandcnburgh on the six¬ 
teenth of October, and the next day arrived 
before Berlin, of which city he demanded a 
contribution of six hundred thousand crowns; 
but contented bimsefr with two hundred and 
ten thousand. The Austrians pillaged t#o of 
the suburbs; but before Jthey could do any 
further mischief, they were obliged to retire in 
great ha«te, at the approach of the prince uf A 11 - 
hault- Dessau, whose vanguard entered the city 
in the evening of their departure. This alarm, 
however, obliged the queen and the royal family 
of Prussia to remove to Magdebourg on the 
twenty-third; and the most valuable records 
were sent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux 
of the H avel and the Sphre. On the other hai«l, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Leipsic now felt 
most severely the cruel effects of the power of 
their new master. The Prussian commandant 
in that city had, by order of the king, demanded 
of them three hundred thousand crowns, a sum 
far greater than it was in their power to raist^ 
This truth they represented, but in vain. The 
short time allowed them to furnish their con¬ 
tingents being expired, and all their efforts to 
comply with this demand having proved inef¬ 
fectual, they were subjected to the rigours of 
military execution; in conseqAence of which 
their houses were occupied by the soldieryi 
who seized upon the best apartments, and lived 
tot discretion; but the sum demanded could 


not be found. Such was the situation of this 
distressed city, when, ou the fifteenth of Octo¬ 
ber, an express arrived, with advice that his 
Prussian majesty would soon be there; and 
accordingly he arrived a few minutes after, 
attended by his life-guards. At the same time, 
a rumour was spread that the city would be 
delivered up to pillage, which threw the inha¬ 
bitants into the utmost consternation. Their 
fears, however, in that respect were soon 
abated, l>y bis majesty’s declaring, that he was 
willing to spare the place, upon condition that 
half the sum required should be immediately 
paid. All that could be done was to collect 
among the merchants, traders, and others, fifty 
thousand crowns; bills of exchange were drawn 
upon Amsterdam and Loudon for seventy thou¬ 
sand crowns, and hostages were given, by way 
of security, for the payment of thirty thousand 
more within a time which was agreed on. But 
still, notwithstanding this, the military execu¬ 
tion was continued, even with greater Vigour 
than before, and all the comfort the wretched 
inhabitants could obtain was, that it should 
cease whenever advice should be received that 
their bills were accepted. 


BATTLE OF ROS 



The king of Prussia had tried several times 
to bring the combined army under the princes 
Sa\e-HiU>urghausen and Soubiseto an engage¬ 
ment upon fair groimd; but finding them bent 
on declining it, notwithstanding the superiority 
of their numbers, he had recourse to one of 
those strokes in war, by which a general is 
better seen than by the gaining of a victory. 
He made a feint, soon after the beginning of 
October, as if be intended nothing more than 
to secure his own dominions, and march his 
army into winter-quarters back to Berlin, 
leaving marescbal Keith, with only seven or 
eight thousand men, to defend Leipsic. Upon 
this the enemy took courage, passed the Sala, 
and having marched up to the city, summoned 
the mareschal to surrender; £a which he an¬ 
swered, that the king, his master, had ordered 
him to defend the place to the last extremity, 
and he would obey his orders. The enemy then 
thought of besieging the city; but, before they 
could prepare, any one implement for that pur¬ 
pose, they were alarmed by the approach of the 
king of Prussia, who, judging that his feint 
would probably induce them to take the step 
they did, had, by previous and private orders, 
collected together all hi* distant detachments, 
some of wfiich were twenty leagues asunder, 
and was advancing, by long marches, to Leip¬ 
sic; upon'not ice of which the enemy repassed 
the Sala. The Prussian army was re-assem¬ 
bled on the iweuty-seventh of October, and 
remained at Leipsic the twenty-eighth and 
twcnty.nimh, when eveyy body expected a battle 
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would be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On 
the thirtieth, the king drew nigh that place, 
and on the thirty-first, in his way through 
WeUsenfells and Meresbourg, he made five 
hundred men prisoners of war. The combined 
army had repassed the Sala at wfeissenfels, 
Meresbourg, and Halle, where they broke down 
the bridges ; but these tvere soon repaired v aud 
the whole Prussian army, amounting to no 
more thau twenty thousand men, having passed 
that river, through these towns, in each of 
which they left a battalion, joined again on the 
third of November, in the evening, over against 
the enemy, whose forces consisted of forty 
thousand French, and twenty-five thousand 
imperialists. On the fifth, about nine o'clock 
in the morning, the Prussians received intel¬ 
ligence that the enemy were every where in 
motion. They likewise heard the drums heating 
the march, and, so near were the two armies 
to each other, plainly perceived from their 
camp', that their whole infantry, which had 
drawn "nearer upon the rising grounds over 
against them, was filing off towards their right. 
No certain judgment could, however, yet he 
formed of the enemy's real design, and as they 
were in want of bread, it was thought pro¬ 
bable that they intended to repass the IJnstrut; 
but it was soon perceived that their several 
motions were contradictory to each other. 
At the same time that some of their infantry 
were filing off towards their right, a large 
body of cavalry wheeled ‘round towards their 
left, directing its march all along to the rising 
grounds with which the whole Prussian camp, 
that lay in a bottom between tbe.villages of 
Rederow and Rosbach, was surrounded within 
the reach of huge cannon. Soon after that, 
the cavalry were seen to halt, and afterward to 
fall back to trie right; though some of them 
$till remained where they were, whilst the 
rest marched hack. About two in the aftcr- 
noou the doubts of the Prussians'were cleared 
up; it plainly appearing then thAt the enemy 
intended to attack them, and that their dig* 
positions were made with a view to surround 
them, and to open the action by attacking 
them in the rear. A body of reserve was posted 
over against Rederow, to fall upou their routed 
troops, in case they should he defeated', and ft* 
prevent their retiring to Meresbourg, the only 
retreat which could then have been left them. 
In this situation the king of Prussia resolved 
to attack them. His majesty had determined 
to make the attack with one wing only, and 
the disposition of the enemy made it neces¬ 
sary that it should be the left wing. The 
very instant the battle was going to begin, his 
mqAesty ordered the general who commanded 
the right wing to decline engaging, to take a 
proper position in consequence thereof, and, 
above all, to prevent bis being surrounded. 
AH the cavalry of the right wing of the Prus¬ 


sians, except two or three squadrons, had al¬ 
ready marched to the left at full gallop; and 
being arrived at the place assigned them, they 
formed over against that of the enemy. They 
then moved on immediately, the enemy’s ad¬ 
vanced to meet them, and the charge was very 
fierce, several regiments of the French coming 
on with great resolution. The advantage, 
however, was entirely on the side of the Prus¬ 
sians. The enemy’s cavalry being routed, 
were pursued for a considerable time with 
great spirit, but having afterwards reached an 
eminence, which gave them an opportunity of 
rallying, the Prussian cavalry fell upon them 
afresh, and gave them so total a defeat, that 
they fled in the utmost disorder. This hap¬ 
pened at four in the afternoon. Whilst the 
cavalry of the Prussians charged, their infantry 
opened. The enemy cannonaded them briskly 
during this interval, and did some execution, 
but the Prussian artillery was not idle. ‘After 
this cannonading had continued on both sides 
a full quarter of an hour, without the least 
intermission, the fire of the infantry began 
The enemy could not stand it, nor resist the 
valour of the Prussian foot, who gallantly 
marched up to their batteries. The batteries 
were carried one after another, and the enemy 
were forced to give way, which they did in 
great confusion. As the left wing of the Prus¬ 
sians advanced, the right changed its posi¬ 
tion, and having soon met viitli a small ris¬ 
ing ground, they availed themselves of it, by 
planting it with sixteen pieces of heavy artil¬ 
lery. The fire from thence was partly pointed 
at the enemy’s right, to, increase the disorder 
there;and took their left wing in front, which 
was excessively galled thereby. At five the 
victory was decided, the cannonading ceased, 
and the enemy fled on all sides. They were 
pursued as long as there was any light to dis¬ 
tinguish them, and it may he said, that night 
alone was the preservation of this army, which 
had been so formidable in the morning. They 
took the benefit of the darkuess to hurry into 
Fryhurgh, and there to repass the Uustrut, 
which they did on the morning of the sixth, 
aP^er a whole night's march. The king of 
Prussia set out early in the morning to pursue 
them with all his cavalry, supported by four 
battaliox^ of grenadiers, the infantry following 
them in two columns. The enemy had passed 
the Unstrut at Fryhurgh, when the Prussians 
arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt 
the bridge, it became necessary to make an¬ 
other, which, however, was soon done. The 
cavalty passed first, but could not come up 
with the enemy till five in the evening, upon 
the hills of Eckersberg. It was then too late 
to force them there, for which reason the king 
thought proper to canton his army in the 
nearest villages, and to be satisfied with the 
success his hussars had in taking near three 
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hundred baggage waggons, and every thing 
they contained. The whole loss of the Prus¬ 
sians, in this important engagement, did not 
exceed five hundred men killed and wounded* 
Among the former was general Meincke, and 
among the latter prince Henry and general 
Seydelitz. The enemy lost sixty-four pieces of 
cannon, a great many standards and colours, 
near three thousand men killed on the field of 
battle, and upwards of eight thousand taken 
prisoners, among whom were several generals, 
and other officers of distinction. Three hun¬ 
dred waggons were 6ent to Leipsic, laden with 
wounded French and Swiss. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of the Prussians towards Eekersberg, 
the enemy retreated with great precipitation; 
and, after marching all night, arrived the next 
day at Erfurth, in the utmost want of every 
necessary of life, not having had a morsel of 
bread for two days, during which they had been 
obliged to live upon turnips, radishes, and other 
roots, which they dug out of the earth. The 
French, under the duke de Richelieu, were 
preparing to go into winter-quarters; but, upon 
the news of this defeat of the combined army, 
they again put themselves in motion, and a 
large detachment of them advanced as far as 
Duderstadt, to favour the retreat of their coun¬ 
trymen under the prince de Soubise, who, with 
great precipitancy, made the best of their way 
from Erfurth to the county of Hoheusteiu, 
and from thence bent their march towards 
llalberstadr. Of the remains of the imperial 
army, which was now almost entirely dispersed, 
whole bodies deserted, and went over to the 
king of Prussia, soop after the battle. 

The AUSTRIANS take SCHWE1DN1TZ. 

Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus 
successful against the French and imperial¬ 
ists, the Austrians, who had carefully avoided 
coming to an open engagement with him, 
gained ground apace in Silesia. A detachment 
of their army, under the command of count 
Nadasti, had already invested Schwcidnitz, 
and opened the trenches before it on the 
twenty-sixth of October. The Prussfan ifar- 
Tison, commanded by general d£ la Motte 
Fouquel, determined to defend the place as 
long as possible; and accordingly on the 
thirtieth they mada a sally, in which they 
killed, wounded, and took prisoners, eight 
hundred of the besiegers, and did some damage 
to iheir works ; but on the sixth of November 
the Austrians began to cannonade the city 
furiously, and on the eleventh made them¬ 
selves masters of the ramparts by assault. The 
garrison, however, having taken care, during 
the siege, to throw up a strong intrench merit 
in the market-place, retreated thither, and 
held out till the next day, when they surren¬ 
dered themselves prisoners of war. After thg 


reduction of this place, general Nadasti, leaving 
in it a sufficient garrison, marched with the 
remainder of his troops, and joined the main 
army of the Austrians, under the command of 
prince fharles of Lorraine and marcschal 
l)aun, who, whilst he was busied ill the siege 
of Schweidnitz, had invested Breslau on the 
lqft of the Oder; the prince of Bcvcrn de¬ 
fending it on the right, where lie was strongly 
encamped, with his little army, under the 
cannon of the city. The whole army of the 
Austrians being now re-assembled, and intelli¬ 
gence having been brought, nut ouly of the 
king of Piussia's late victory near Leipsic, but 
also that he was advancing to the relief of the 
prince of Uevern, it was resolved immediately 
t<> attack the last in his iutrenchments. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the twenty-second of November, 
about nine in the morning, the Austrians be¬ 
gan a most furious discharge of their cannon, 
foityof which were twenty-four poundjns, and 
this continued without ceasing till*one, when * 
it was succeeded by a severe fire of (Beir small 
arms, which lasted till five in the evening. The 
Prussians, with undaunted resolution, stood 
two of the most violent attacks that were ever 
made; but at the third, oveipowered by num¬ 
bers, and assailed on both sides, they began 
to lose ground, and w r cre forced to retire from 
one intrenchment to another. In this ex¬ 
tremity, night eomiug on, the Prussian ge¬ 
nerals fearing their iutrenchments would be 
entirely forced, am! that they should then be 
totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. 
The prince of Severn, with the greatest part 
of the asmy, retired to an eminence on the 
banks of the Oder, whilst the rest of the troops 
threw themselves into Breslau, winch they 
might have defended, in all probability, till 
the king had come to its relief. But, on the 
twenty-fourth, their commander in chief, 
prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre the 
enemy, with only a single groom to attend 
him, fell in among a party of Croats, who took 
■him prisoner. 5 His army, thus deprived of 
their general, retreated northward that night, 
leaving in Breslau only four battalions, w ho, 
the next day, surrendered the place by capi¬ 
tulation, one of the articles of which was, that 
fchey should not serve against the empress, or 
her allies, for two years. All the magazines, 
chests, artillery, &c. remained in the hands of • 
the Austrians. The garrison marched out with 
all military hdhours, conducted by general 
Leswitz, governor of Breslau. Though the 
Aiistiians^ung Te Drum for this victory, they 
owned that such another would put an end to 
their army, for it cost them the lives of twelve 
thousand men; a number almost equal t^the 
whole of the Prussian army before the battle. 
They had four almost inaccessible iutrench¬ 
ments to force, planted thick with cannon, 
which fired cartridge-shot frora_ nine in the 
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morning til] tlifr evening, and the Prussians, 
when attacked, were never once put into the 
lca«r roillusion. Among the slain, on the side 
of the Austrians, were general Wurben, and 
several other officers of distinction. ^The loss 
of the Prussians did not much exceed three 
thousand men, in killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners, of which last there were about s'hxtpen 
hundred. Their general Kleist was found dead 
on the field of battle. 

MARESCHAL KEITH LAYS BOHEMIA 
UNDER CONTRIBUTION. 

The king of Prussia, who, like Ca»sar, 
thought nothing was done while any thing 
was left undone, stayed no longer at Rosbach 
than lilfthe routed force, of the French and 
imperialists, whom he had defeated there on 
the fifth of November, were totally dispersed. 
Then he marched directly with the greatest 
pm t of* hi^army for Silesia, and on the twenty- 
fourth of that month arrived at Naumlmrg on 
the Queiss, a little river which runs into the 
Bobber, having in hit route detached mare- 
selial Keith, with the rest of his army, to clear 
Saxony from all the Austrian parties, and then 
to make an irruption into Bohemia, a sen ice 
which he performed so effectually, as to raise 
large contributions in the circles of Satz and 
Leitmeritz, and even to give an alarm jo 
Piague itself. His majesty reserve;*! for him¬ 
self only fifteen thousand Wien, with whom he 
advanced, with his usual rapidity, to Barcli- 
witz, where,notwithstanding all that had hap¬ 
pened at Schweidnitz and at Breslau, he was 
joined by twenty-four thousand more; part of 
them troops which he had ordered from Saxony, 
part the remains of the army lately commanded 
by the prince of Bevern, and part the late gar- 
r^>n of Schweidnitz, which had found means 
to escape from the Austrians, and accidentally 
joined their king upon his march. 9 With this 
force, though greatly inferior in number to 
that of the enemy, he resolved to attack the 4 
Austrians, who were intrenched at Lissa near 
Breslau. On the fourth of December he seized 
f upon their ovens at Neumarck, and upon a 
considerable magazine, guarded by twa regi 
ineuts of Croats, who retired to a rising ground 
where his majesty ordered his hussais to sur- 
. round them, and send a trumpet fo summon 
them to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Upon their refusal, the hussar? of Ziethen fell 
upon them sabre in hand, and some hundreds 
of them having been cut in pieces! the rest 
threw down their arms, begging for quarter 
on their knees. After this seizure, and after 
having distributed to his army the bread pre¬ 
pared for his enemies, he began again the next 
morning his march towards Lissa. General 
Ziethen, who led the vanguard of light-horse, 
about seven in the morivtig fell in with a body 


of Austrian hussars, and three regiments of 
Saxon dragoons, which were the very best ca- 
valry the enemy had left after the battle of the 
twenty-second. They had been detached by 
the Austrians, in order to retard the king's 
march, and to conceal their own, till their bat¬ 
teries should be completed; for, as they held 
the small number of the Prussians in contempt, 
their intention was to have met the king two 
German miles from their intrenchments. The 
Austrian cavalry having been vigorously re¬ 
pulsed to a considerable distance, general 
Ziethen perceived that their whole army was 
forming. He immediately acquainted the king 
with what he had discovered, and his majesty, 
after having himself observed the disposition 
of the enemy, made his own with that sagacity 
and despatch for which he has always been re¬ 
markable. The action began hy attacking a 
battery of forty pieces of large cannon, which 
covered the right wing of the enemy. "The 
two battalions of guards, with the regiments 
of the margrave Charles and of Ktzenplitz, 
marched up, amidst a must terrible tire, to the 
very mouths of the cannon, with their bayonets 
screwed. Iu this attack the Prussians sus¬ 
tained their greatest loss, though the hattcry 
was carried as soon almost as they could reach 
it: then the enemy’s artillery, now turned 
against themselves, played furiously upon them 
with their own powder. From that instant 
the two wings and the centre of the Prussians 
continued to drive the enemy before them, 
advancing all the time with that firm and re¬ 
gular pace for which they have always been re¬ 
nowned, without ever hilling or giving way. 
The ground which the Austrians occupied was 
very advantageous, and every circumstance 
that could render it more so had been im¬ 
proved to the utmost bv the diligence and skill 
of count Daun, who, remembering his former 
success, was emboldened to enter the lists 
again with his royal antagonist. The Prus¬ 
sians, however, no way terrified by the enemy's 
situation, nor their numbers, went calmly and 
dreadfully forward. It was almost impossible, 
in the beginning, for the Prussian cavalry to 
act; on'account of the impediments of fallen 
trees, whidh the enemy had cut down and laiif 
in the field of battle, to retard their approach; 
but a judicious disposition which the king made 
overcame that disadvantage. When he first 
formed his army, he had placed four battalions 
bohind the cavalry of his right wing, foreseeing 
that general Nadasti, who was placed with a 
corps of reserve on the enemy's left, designed 
to take him iu flank. It happened as he had 
foreseen, this general’s horse attacked the 
king's right win^ with great fury; but he was 
received with so severe a fire from the four 
battalions, that he was obliged to retire in 
disorder. The enemy gave way on all sides; 
but at some distance recovered themselves, 
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and rallied three times, animated by their of¬ 
ficers, and by the superiority of their numbers. 
Every time they made a stand, the Prussians 
attacked them with redoubled vigour, and with 
success t»qual to their bravery. Towards night, 
the enemy, still retreating, fell into disorder. 
Their two wings fled in confusion; one of them, 
closely pressed by the king, retired towards 
Breslau, and took shelter under the cannon of 
that city; the other, pursued by the greatest 
part of the light cavalry, took their flight to¬ 
wards Cantli anil Schweidnitz. Six thousand 
Austrians fell in this engagement, and the Prus¬ 
sians, who had only five hundred men killed, 
and two thousand three hundred wounded, 
made upwards of ten thousand of the enemy 
prisoners, among whom were two hundred and 
ninety-one officers. They took also an hun¬ 
dred and sixteen cannon, fifty-one colours and 
standards, and four thousand waggons of am¬ 
munition and baggage. The consequences that 
followed this victory declared its importance. 
Future ages will read with astonishment, that 
the same prince, who but a few mouths before 
seemed on the verge of inevitable ruin, merely 
by the dint of his own abilities,.without the as¬ 
sistance of any friend whatever, with troops per¬ 
petually harassed by long and painful marches, 
and by continual skirmishes and battles, not 
only retrieved his affairs, which almost evtry 
one, except himself, thought past redress; but, 
in the midst of winter, in countries where it 
was judged next to impossible for any troops 
to keep the field at that season, conquered 
the united force of France and the empire 
at Rosbarh, on the fifth of November; and on 
the same day of tl& very next month, with a 
great part of the same army, was at Lissa, 
where he again triumphed over all the power 
of the house of Austria. Pursuing his ad¬ 
vantage, he immediately invested Breslau, and 
within two days after this great victory every 
tiling was in readiness to besiege it in form. 
His troops, flushed with success, were at first 
for storming it, but the king, knowing the 
strength of the garrison, which consisted of 
upwards of thirteen thousand men, and con¬ 
sidering both the fatigues which his^pwi^sol- 
^diers had lately undergone, and tljt* fatal con¬ 
sequences that might ensue, should they fail of 
success in this attempt, ordered the approaches 
to be carried on in the usual form.* His com¬ 
mands were obeyed", and Breslau surrendered 
\o him on the twentieth of December in the 
morning. The gairison, of which ten thou¬ 
sand bore arms, and between three and four 
thousand lay sick or wounded, were made 
prisoners of war. Fourteen of these prisoners 
were officers of high rank. The military chest, 
a vast treasure, with eighty pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors, who lost 
only about twenty men in their approaches. 
During the siege, a magazine of powder was 


set on fire by a bomb, which occasioned great 
confusion among the besieged, and damaged 
one of the bastions* The strong fortress of 
Schweidnitz still remained in the enemy’s pos¬ 
session, defended by a garrison so numerous, 
that itipnight be compared to a small army, 
and whilst that continued so, the king of 
Prussia's victories in Silesia were of no decisive 
effect. For this reason, though it was now 
the dead of winter, and the soldiers stood in 
need of repose, his majesty resolved, if possible, 
to become master of that place before the end 
of the year; but as a close siege was imprac¬ 
ticable, a blockade was formed, as strictly as 
the rigour of the season would permit. 4 It was 
not, however, till the beginning of the ensuing 
campaign that this place was taken. The 
Prussians opened their trenches before it on 
the third of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight, and erected two large bat¬ 
teries, which kept a continual fire upon the 
town. The artillery of the besiegejs consisted m 
of three hundred pieces of cannon, o f different 
dimensions, and eighty mortars; an amazing 
artillery, and such as we have never heard of 
in former campaigns. On the night cf the 
fourteenth, the Prussiaus carried one of the 
chief works by assault, and lodged themselves 
therein: the commandant capitulated the next 
clay, with the garrison, which was now greatly 
reduced in number, being not half of what it 
amounted to at the beginning of the blockade. 
Thus, all the par}# of Silesia which the king 
of Prussia had lost by one uiifoitunate blow, 
fell again into his possession; and his affairs, 
which but a few months before seemed ir¬ 
retrievable, were now re-established upon a 
firmer basis than ever. The Prj^san parties 
not only re-possessed themselves of those parts 
of Silesia which belonged to their king, but 
penetrated into the Austrian division, reduced 
Jagenidorf, Troppau, Tietehen, and several 
other plac<$, and left the empress-queen scarce 
any footing in that country, in which, a few 
days before, she reckoned her dominion per¬ 
fectly established. 

HOSTILITIES OF THE SWEDES 1^ 
POMERANIA. 

# The Swedes, after many debates between 
their king and senate, had at length resolved* 
upon an opeu declaration again^L the king of* 
Prussia, and, in consequence of that resolution, 
sent so many troops into Pomerania, that by 
the end of August, their army in that country 
amounted to twenty-five thousand men. Their 
first act of hostility was the seizure of Anclam 
and Detninin, two towns that lay in the way 
to Stetin, against which their principal de¬ 
sign was levelled. But before they proceeded 
farther, general Hamilton, their commander, 
by way of justifying the conduct of his master 
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published A declaration, setting forth, “ That 
the king of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty 
of Westphalia, could not *help sending his 
troops into the upper part of the dutchy of 
Pomerania belonging to the king of Prussia; 
and that, therefore, all the officers appointed 
to receive the public revenue in that couutry 
must pay what money they had in their hands 
to him, who was commissioned to receive it 
for his Swedish majesty: that, moreover, an 
exact account was required, within eight days, 
of the revenues of the country; but that no 
more than ordinary contributions would be 
demanded of the inhabitants, who might rest 
assured that the Swedish troops should observe 
the strictest discipline.” After this declaration, 
they attacked the little fortress of Pencmunde, 
upon the river Pene, and on the twenty third 
of September, after a siege of nine days, 
obliged the garrison, which consisted only of 
militia, to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war. This alternative the commanding officer 
chose, rather than engage nut to serve for two 
years, observing, that such an engagement 
was inconsistent with his honour, whilst his 
prince had so much occasion for his service; 
and the Swedish general, touched with this 
noble way of thinking, was, on his part, so 
generous as to give him his liberty. On the 
other hand, general Manteuffel, who com¬ 
manded the Prussian forces then in Pomerania, 
amounting to twelve thousand men, witFJ 
whom he was encamped before Stetin, to cover 
that place, published in answer to this a de¬ 
claration. enjoining the inhabitants of Pome¬ 
rania to remain faithful to the king of Prussia, 
their lawful sovereign, under pain of incur¬ 
ring bis just indignation, and absolutely for¬ 
bidding them to pay any regard to the Swedish 
manifesto. 

In the mean time, mareschal Lehwald, im¬ 
mediately after the battle of Norkitten, when 
the Russiaus began their retreat, detached 
prince George of Holstein Gottorp, with a con¬ 
siderable body of forces, to the relief of Pome- 
rania; and, shortly after, the Russian forces 
having totally evacuated every part of Prussia, 
f except Memel.and most of them being actually 
gone into winter-quarters, he himself followed 
with an additional reinforcement of sixteen 
thousand men. Upon his approach, the Swedes," 
who were then encamped at Ferdittandshnff, 
and had begun to fill up the harbour of Swin- 
nemuude, by way of previous preparation for 
the siege of Stetin, retired with such precipi¬ 
tation, that they did not allow themselves time 
to draw off a little garrison they had at Wollin, 
consisting of two hundred and ten men, who 
were made prisoners of war. Pemmin was 
canndhaded by the Prussians on the twenty- 
ninth of December; *and the Swedes having 
lost one officer and forty men, desired to capi¬ 
tulate. As, in order to ease the troops, it was 


not thought proper to continue the siege in so 
sharp a season, their request was granted, and 
they had leave to retire with two pieces of 
cannon. The Prussians took possession of the 
town on the second day of January, after the 
Swedes h*d, on the thirtieth of December, 
likewise given up Anclam, where the con* 
querors took an hundred and fifty prisoners, 
and found a considerable magazine of provisions 
and ammunition. Mareschal Lehwald then 
passed the Pene, entered Swedish Pomerania, 
and reduced Gutzkow, Loirz, Tripsus, and 
Ncbringen. At the same time, lieutenant- 
general Schorlemmer passed with his corps 
from the isle of Wollin into the isle of IJsedom, 
and from thence to Wolgast, the Swedes hav¬ 
ing abandoned this town, as well as Schwine- 
iimude, and the fort of Penemunde. The 
prince of Holstein advanced as far as Grimm 
and Grieffswalde, and the Swedes, losing one 
town after another, till they had nothingJeft 
in Pomerania but the port of Stralsund, con¬ 
tinued retreating till they had reached this 
last place. The French party in Sweden, to 
comfort the people, called this retreat, or 
rather flight, going into winter-quarters. The 
Prussian hussars were not idle wherever they 
penetrated; for, besides plundering and pil- 
laging, they raised a contribution of an hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand crowns in Swedish 
Pomerania. The Mecklenburghers, who had 
joined the Swedes with six thousand of their 
troops, now found cause to repeut of their 
forwardness, being left quite exposed to the 
resentment of the victors, who chastised them 
with the most severe exactions. The army of 
the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, 
was, by sickness, desertion, and other acci¬ 
dents, reduced to half the number it consisted 
of when they took the field. The landgrave 
of Hesse-Casser, soon after his territories were 
invaded by the French, in consequence of their 
advantage in the affair of Hastenbeck, had 
applied to the king of Sweden, as one of the 
'guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, de¬ 
siring him to employ his good offices with the 
court of France, to obtain a more favourable 
treatment for his dominions; but his Swedish 
majesty, by. the advice of the senate, thought# 
proper to refuse complying with this request, 
alleging, that as the crown of Sweden was one 
of the principal guarantees of the treaty of 
Westphalia, it would be highly improper to 
ta^e such a step, in favour of a prince who 
had not only broke the laws and constitutions 
of the empire, in refusing to furnish his 
contingent, but had even assisted, with his 
troops, a power known to be its declared ene¬ 
my. The Aulic council too, seeing, or pre¬ 
tending to see* ^he behaviour of the land¬ 
grave in the same light, issued a decree 
against his serene highness towards the end 
of this year. 
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MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE DUTCH. 

The court of Great Britain, justly displeased 
with the Dutch, oil account of the extreme fa* 
cilitv witfi which they had granted the French 
a free passage through Namur and Maestrieht 
for their provisions, ammunition, and artillery, 
in the beginning of this campaign, had very 
properly remonstrated against that step, before 
it was absolutely resolved on? or at least de¬ 
clared to be so; but in vain; a pusillanimous 
answer being all the satisfaction that was ob¬ 
tained. The tameness and indifference with 
which the states-general has since seen Ostend 
and Nieuport put into the hands of the French, 
drew upon their high mightinesses a further 
remonstrance, which was delivered to them 
on the twenty-eighth of November of this 
year by colonel York, his Britannic majesty’s 
plenipotentiary at the Hague, in the following 
terms, w dl calculated to awaken in them a 
due sense of their own danger, as well as to 
evince the injustice of the proceedings of the 
house of Austria:—“ Considering the critical 
situation which Europe has been in during 
the course of this year, in consequence of 
measures concerted to embroil all Europe, the 
king of Great Britain was willing to flatter 
himself that the courts of Vienna and Ver¬ 
sailles, out of regard to the circumspect con¬ 
duct observed by your high mightinesses, would 
have at least informed you of the changes they 
have thought proper to make in the Austrian 
Nethei lands. It was with the utmost surprise 
the king heard, that without any previous 
consent of your’s, and almost without giving 
you any notice, thd court of Vicnnp had 
thought proper to put the towns of Ostend and 
Nieuport into the hands of the French troops, 
and to withdraw her own, as well as her artil¬ 
lery and stores, whilst France continues to 
send thither a formidable quantity of both. 
The conduct of the court of Vienna towards his 
majesty is indeed so unmerited and so extra¬ 
ordinary, that it is difficult to find words to ex¬ 
press it; but whatever fallacious pretexts she 
may have made use of to palliate her behaviour 
towards England, it doth not appear that tlyy 
can be extended so far as to excuse the in¬ 
fringement, in concert with France, of the 
most solemn treaties between her and your 
high mightinesses. The king never* doubted 
that your high mightinesses would have made 
proper representations to the two court* newly 
allied, to demonstrate the injustice of such a 
proceeding, and the danger that might after¬ 
wards result from it. Your high mightinesses 
will have perceived that your silence on the 
first step encouraged the two courts* newly 
allied, to attempt others; anJ who can say 
where they will stop ? The pretext at first was, 
the need which the empress-queen stood in of 
the troops for the war kindled in (he empire. 
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and the necessity of providing for the safety of 
those important places, and afterwards of their 
imaginary danger from England. But, high 
and mighty lords, it is but too evident that 
the two powers, who have taken these mea¬ 
sures in qpneert, have other projects in view, 
and have made new regulations with regard to 
that country, which cannot but alarm the 
neighbouring states. The late demand made 
to your high mightinesses, of a passage for a 
large train of warlike implements through 
some of the barrier towns, in order to be sent 
to Ostend and Nieuport, could not fail to 
awaken the king’s attention. Tne sincere 
friendship, and parity of interests, of Great 
Britain and Holland, require that they should 
no longer keep silence, lest in the issue, it 
should be considered as a tacit consent, and as 
a relinquishment of all our rights. The king 
commands me, therefore, to recall to your high 
mightinesses the two-fold right you have ac¬ 
quired to keep the Austrian Netberlaj)ds>under 
the government of the house of Austin ; and 
that no other has a title to make the least 
I alteration therein, without the consent of your 
high mightinesses; unless the new allies have 
resolved to set aside all prior treaties, and to 
dispose at pleasure of e\ery thing that may suit 
their private interest. In the treaty between 
your high mightinesses and the crown of France, 
signed at Utrecht on the eleventh of April, one 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen, in the 
fifteenth article, aut» these words; ‘ It is also 
agreed, that no province, fort, town, or city of 
the said Netherlands, or or those which are 
given up by his catholic majesty, shall ever be 
ceiled, transferred, or given, or shall ever de¬ 
volve to the crown of France, or any prince 
or princess of the house or line of France, 
either by virtue of any gift, exchange, mar¬ 
riage contract, succession by will, or by any 
other title whatever, to the power and autho¬ 
rity of the most Christian king, or of any 
prince or princess of the house or line of 
Jfrance.” In the barrier-treaty these very sti 
pulatious are repeated in the first article 
“ llis imperial and catholic majesty promises 
and engages, that no province, city, town, for¬ 
tress, or territory of the said country, shal. 
be ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the 
cfown of France, or to any other but the sue 
cessor of the German dominions of the hou 
of Austria, either by douation, sale, exchange, 
marriage contract, heritage, testamentary suc¬ 
cession, nor under any other pretext whatso¬ 
ever; so that no province, town, fortress, or 
territory o^the said Netherlands shall ever he 
subject to any other prince, but to the succes¬ 
sor of the states of the house of Austria alone a 
excepting what has been yielded by the prelfent 
treaty to the said lords the states-general.” 
A bare reading of these two articles is suffi- 
dent to evince all that I have just represented 
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to your high mightinesses: and whatever pre¬ 
text the courts of Vienna and Versailles may 
allege, to cover the infraction of these treaties, 
the thing remains nevertheless evident, whilst 
these two courts are unable to prove that the, 
towns of OStend And Nieuport are net actually 
in the power of France. If their designs are 
just* or agreeable to those treaties, they will 
doubtless jttot scruple, in the least, to trihke 
your high mightinesses easy on that head, by 
openly explaining'themselves to a quiet and 
pacific neighbour, and by giving you indis¬ 
putable proofs of their intentions to fulfil the 
stipulations of the Said 5 * two treaties, with 
regard to the Netherlands. The king hath so 
much confidence in the good sense, prudence, 
and friendship of your high mightinesses, that 
he makes not ihA least doubt of your taking 
the most efficacious measures to dear up an 
affair of such importance; and of your being 
pleased, in concert with his majesty, to watch 
over the'thte of a country, whose situation and 
independence have, for more than a century, 
been regarded as one of the principal supports 
of your liberty and commerce/* It does not 
appear that this remonstrance had the desired 
effect upon the states-general, who were ap¬ 
prehensive of embroiling themselves with an 
enemy 60 remarkably alert in taking all ad¬ 
vantages. The truth is, they were not only 
nngrepared for a rupture with France, hut ex¬ 
tremely unwilling to forego the commercial 
profits which they derived from their neu¬ 
trality. 

* The king of Prussia, about this period, be¬ 
gan to harbour a suspicion that certain other 
powers longed eageily to enjoy the srfme respite 
from the daugers and ineonveniencits of war, 
and that he ran the risk of being aban¬ 
doned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed 
greatly alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and 
desirous of detaching himself from a connexion 
which might be productive of the most dis¬ 
agreeable consequences to his continental in¬ 
terest. Stimulated by this opinion, his Prus^ 
fiiari majesty is said to have written an expos- 
tulatory letter [See note (K) at the end of 
t tfih fit.'] to the king *>f Great Britain, in 
which he very plainly taxes that monarch with 
h iving instigated him to commence Kostili- 
ties; and insists upon bis remembering the eH- 
k gagements by which he was so solemnly bound. 
From the strain of this letter, and the Prus¬ 
sian's declaration to the British minister when 
he first set out for Saxony, importing, that 
he was going to fight the king of England's 
battles, a notion was generally conceived that 
thp&e two powers had agreed to certain private 
pacta or conventions, the particulars of which 
ltaiffe not yet "transpired. Certain it is, a de¬ 
claration was delivered to the Prussian resident 
at London, which appears to have been calcu¬ 
lated^ an answer to the letter* In that paper 


1 the king of Great Britain declared, that the 
overtures made by his majesty's electoral mi¬ 
nisters in Germany, touching the checks re¬ 
ceived on the continent, should have no influ¬ 
ence on his majesty at king: that fie saw, in 
the same light as before, the pernicious ef¬ 
fects of the union between the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles, threatening a subversion of the 
whole system of public liberty, and of the in¬ 
dependence of ithe European powers: that 
Jte considered as a fatal consequence of this 
dangerous connexion the cession made by the 
court of Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands 
to France, in such a critical situation, am! 
contrary to the faith of the most solemn trea¬ 
ties : that, whatever might be the success of 
his arms, hra majesty was determined to act 
in constant concert with live king of Prussia, 
in employing the most efficacious means to 
frustrate the*urijust and oppressive designs of 
their common enemies. He concluded, with 
assuring the kiqg t of Prussia, that the Bri¬ 
tish crown would continue to fulfil, with the 
greatest punctuality, its engagements with 
his Prussian majesty, and to support him with 
firmness and vigour. Such a representation 
could not fail of being agreeable to a prince, 
who, at this juncture, stood in need of an 
extraordinary cordial. He knew lie could 
.securely depend, not only on the good faith of 
an English ministry, but also ou the good 
plight of, the British nation, which, like an 
indulgent nurse, hath always presented the 
nipple to her meagre German allies Those, 
however, who pretended to consider and canvas 
events, without prejudice and prepossession, 
could jiot help owning their surprise, at hear¬ 
ing an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to 
the system of public liberty, and subversive of 
the independence of the European powers, as 
they remembered that this alliance was the 
effect of necessity, to which the bouse of Aus¬ 
tria was reduced, for its owp preservation; 
reduced, as its friends and partisans affirm, by 
those very potentates that now reproached her 

with these cpnuexions. 

* *■ 

DISPUTES CONCERNING THE CONVEN- 

TK)N OF CUTTER-SEVEN. 

^ * 

His Britannic majesty was resolved that the 
king of Prussia should have no cause to com¬ 
plain of his indifference, whatever reasons he 
Ijad .to exclaim against the convention »of 
ClosterSeven, which fre did not scruple to 
condemn as a very sc&ndaUnis capitulation, as 
much as he disapproved of the conduct; in 
consequence of whjjuh near forty thousand 
men were so shamefully disarmed, and lost to 
his cause. Th6$e stipulations also met with a 
very unfavourable reception ta England, where 
the motions of the allied army, in their retreat 
before the (enemy, were veiy freely censured, 
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and some great names exposed to the ridicule 
and contempt of the public. This event, so 
6'mgular in itself, and so important in its con- 
sequences^attracted the attention of the privy- 
council, where if is said to have been canvassed 
with great w armth and animosity of altercation. 
The general complained that he was restricted 
by peremptory orders from the regency of Ha¬ 
nover ; and they were reported to have used 
recriminations in their defenA*. In all pro¬ 
bability, every circumstance of the dispute was 
not explained to the satisfaction of all parties, 
inasmuch as that great commander quitted 
the harvest of military glory, and like another 
Cincinnati, retired to his plough. The con¬ 
vention of Clobter-St veil was equally disagree¬ 
able to the courts of London and Versailles. 
The former saw the electorate of Hanover left, 
by this capitulation, at the mercy of the enemy, 
who had taken possession of the whole country, 
seized* the revenues, exacted contributions, and 
changed the whole form of government, in the 
name of his most Christian majesty: while the ! 
French army, which had been employed in 
opposing the Hanoverians, was now at liberty 
to throw their additional force into the scale 
against the king of Prussia, who, at that period, 
seemed to totter on the verge of destruction. 
On the other hand, the French ministry thought 
their general had granted too favourable terms 
to a body of forces, whom he had cooped up 
in such a manner, that, in a little time, they 
must have surrendered at discretion. They, 
therefore, determined either to provoke the 
Hanoverians by ill usage to an infraction of 
the treaty, or, bhould, that be found impracti¬ 
cable, renounce it as an imperfect corn-nation, 
established without proper authority. Both 
expedients were used without reserve. They 
were no sooner informed of the capitulation, 
than they refused to acknowledge ics validity, 
except on condition that the Hanoverian troops 
should formally engage to desist from all ser¬ 
vice against France and'her allies during the 
present war, and be disarmed on their return 
to their own country. At the same time her 
general, who commanded in the electorate, 
exhausted the country, by levying exorbitant 
contributions, and connived at sue* outrages 
as degraded his own dignity, and reflected 
disgrace on the character of his nation. The 
court of London, to make a merit of necessity, 
affected to consider the conventional act as a 
provisional armistice, to pave the way for a ne¬ 
gotiation that fright terminate in a general 
peace, and proposals were offered for that pur¬ 
pose ; but the French ministry kept aloof, and 
seemed resolved that the electorate of Hanover 
should be annexed to their king's dominions. 
At least, they were bent upon keeping it as a 
precious depositum, which, in the plan of a ge¬ 
neral pacification, they imagined, would coun¬ 
terbalance any advantage that Great Britain 
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might obtain in othei parts of tne World. HAd 
they been allowed to keep this deposit, the. 
kingdom of Great Britain would have saved 
about twenty millions of money, together with 
the lives of her best soldiers; and Westphalia 
would havq continued to enjoy all the blessings 
of security and peace. But the king of Eng¬ 
land's tenderness for Hanover was one of the 
chi# sources of the misfortunes which befel 
the electorate. He could not bear the thoughts 
of seeing it, even for a^easori, in the hands of 
the enemy; and his own sentiments in this 
particular were reinforced by the pressing re¬ 
monstrances of the Prussian monarch, whom, 
at this juncture, be thought it dangerous to 
disoblige. Actuated by these motives, he was 
pleased to see the articles of the convention 
so palpably contravened, because the violation 
unbound his hands, and enabled him, consist¬ 
ently with good faith, to take effectual steps 
for the assistance of his ally, and the recovery 
of his own dominions. He, therefor^, iy qua¬ 
lity of elector of Bruoftwick-Lunenhourg) pub¬ 
lished a declaration, observing, “That his 
! royal highness the duke of Cumberland had, 
on his part, honestly fulfilled all the conditions 
of the convention; but the duke de Richelieu 
demanded that the troops should enter into 
an engagement specified above, und lay down 
their arms; although it was expressly stipu¬ 
lated in the convention, that they should not 
bo*regarded as prisoners of war, under which 
quality alone they, could be disarmed: that 
the Fiench court pretended to treat the con¬ 
vention as a military regulation only; and, 
indeed, if was originally nothing more; but 
as they hfcd expressly disowned its validity, 
and a negotiation had been actually begun 
for disarming the auxiliaries, upon certain 
conditions, though the French general would 
never answer categorically, but waited always 
for fresh instructions from Versailles, the 
nature of that act was totally changed, and 
what was at first an agiecment between gene¬ 
ral and general, was now become a matter of 
state between the two courts of London and 
Versailles: that, however hard the conditions 
of the convention appeared to be for the troops 
of Hanover, his Britannic majesty would Jiave 
acquiesced in them, had not the French glar¬ 
ingly discovered their design of totally ruining 
his army,'and his dominions; and, by the 
most outrageous conduct, freed his Britannic 9 
majesty from eyeiy obligation under which lie 
had been laid by the convention: that, in the 
midst of the armistice, the most open hostili¬ 
ties had bden committed; the castle of Schartz- 
fels had been forcibly seized and pillaged, and 
the garrison made prisoners of war: the pri¬ 
soners made by the French before the*con- 
I vention had not been restored, according to 
an express article stipulated between the 
generals, though it bad been, fulfilled on the 
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part of the electorate, by the immediate re¬ 
lease of the French prisoners ; the bailies of 
those districts, from which the French troops 
were excluded by mutual agreement, had been 
summoned, on pain of military'execution, to 
appear before the French comm^sary, and 
compelled to deliver into bis hands the pub¬ 
lic revenue s the French had appropriated to 
themselves part of those magazines, which, 
by express agreement, were destined for the 
use of the electoral troops; and they had 
seized the bouses, revenue, and corn belonging 
to the king of England in the city of Bremen, 
in violation of their engagement to consider 
that city as a place absolutely free and neutral. 
He took notice, that they had proceeded to 
menaces unheard of among civilized people, 
of burning, sacking, and destroying every thing 
that fell in their way, should the least hesi¬ 
tation be made in executing the convention 
according to their interpretation."—Such were 
the professed considerations that determined 
his Britannic majesty to renounce the agree¬ 
ment which they had violated, and have re¬ 
course to arms for the relief of bis subjects 
and allies. It was in consequence of this de¬ 
termination that be conferred the command 
of his electoral army on prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, brother to the duke of that name 
who had distinguished himself in the Prussian 
army by his great military talents, and was, 
by blood and inclination, as well as interest, 
supposed warmly attached to his Britannic 
majesty. The truth is, the king of Prussia 
recommended him to this command, because 
he knew he could depend upon his concurring 
with all his measures, in conductiifg the ope¬ 
rations of the British army. 7'he duke de 
Richelieu was no sooner informed of these 
particulars, than he sent a letter to prince 
Ferdinaud, specifying, “ Tha* although for 
some days be had perceived the Hanoverian 
troops in motion, in order to form themselves 
into a body, he could not imagine the object 
of these movements was to infringe the con Tl 
mention of neutrality which had been estab¬ 
lished between the duke of Cumberland and 
himself, as French general; that he was blinded 
so far by his confidence in the good faith of 
the elector of Hanover, who bad sign/d that 
convention, as to believe the troops were as¬ 
sembled for no other purpose rtian to be 
distributed into winter-quarters, which had 
been assigned them by the agreement; but 
his eyes were at last opened, by repeated ad¬ 
vices which he had received from all quarters, 
importing, that the Hanoverians intended to 
infringe those artide9 which ought to be sa¬ 
cred and inviolable: he affirmed, the king his 
master was still willing to give fresh proofs of 
his moderation, and his desire to spare the 
effusion of human blood: with that view he 
declared to his serene Justness, in the name 


of his most Christian majesty, that he per¬ 
sisted in his resolution of fulfilling exactly 
all the points of the convention, provided they 
should be equally observed by the Hanoverian 
army; but he could not help apprizing his 
serene highness, that if this army should take 
any equivocal step, and, still more, should it 
commit any act of hostility, he would then 
push matters to the last extremity, looking 
upon himself as authorized so to do by the 
rules of war: tbat he would set tire to all 
palaces, houses, and gardens; sack all the 
towns and villages, without sparing the most 
inconsiderable cottage, and subject the coun¬ 
try to all the horrors of war and devastation. 
He conjured his serene highness to reflect on 
these particulars, anil begged be would not 
lay him under the necessity of taking steps so 
contrary to his own personal character, as well 
as to the natural humanity of the French 
nation.' 9 To this letter, which was seconded 
by the count de Lynar, the Danish ambas¬ 
sador, who had meditated the convention, 
prince Ferdinand returned a very laconic an¬ 
swer, intimating, that he would give the duke 
de Richelieu his answer in person at the head 
of his army. At this particular juncture, the 
French general was disposed to abide by the 
original articles of the convention, rather than 
draw upon himself the hostilities of an army 
which he knew to be brave, resolute, and 
well appointed, and which he saw at present 
animated with an eager desire of wiping out 
the disgrace they had sustained by the capitu¬ 
lation, as well as of relieving their country 
from the grievous oppression under which it 
grouped. 

PROGRESS OF THE HANOVERIAN 
ARMY. 

About J|he latter end of November the Ha¬ 
noverian army was wholly assembled at Stade, 
under the auspices of prince Ferdinand, who 
resoivedj without delaj, to drive the French 
from the electorate, whither they now began 
their march. Part of the enemy's rear, con¬ 
sisting c of two thousand men, was, in their 
march back to Zell, attacked in the bailiwick 
of EbstorfF, and entirely defeated by general 
Schuylenbourg; and, in a few days after this 
action, another happened upon the river Aller, 
between two considerable bodies of each army, 
ip which the Hanoverians, commanded by ge¬ 
neral Zastrow, remained masters of the held. 
These petty advantages served to encourage 
the allies, and put them in possession of Lu* 
nenberg, Zell, and part of the Brunswick do. 
millions, which the enemy were obliged to 
abandon. The Operations of prince Ferdinand, 
however, were retarded by the resolution and 
obstinate perseverance of the French officer 
who commanded the garrison of/Harbourg. 
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When the Hanoverian troops made themselves 
masters of the town, he retired into the castle, 
which he held out against a considerable de¬ 
tachment of the allied army, by whom it was 
invested; at length, however, the fortifications 
being entirely demolished, he surrendered upon 
capitulation. On the sixth day of December, 
prince Ferdinand begao his march towards 
Zell, where the French army had taken post, 
under the command of the duke de Richelieu, 
who, at the approach of the Hanoverians, 
called in his advanced parties, abandoned se¬ 
veral magazines, burned all the farm houses 
and buildings belonging to the sheep walks 
of bis Britannic majesty, without paying the 
least regard to the representations made by 
prince Ferdinand on this subject ; reduced the 
suburbs of Zell to ashes, after having allowed 
his men to plunder the houses, and even set 
fire to the orphan hospital, iu which a great 
number of helpless children are said to have 
perished. One cannot, without horror, reflect 
upon such brutal acts of inhumanity. The 
French troops ori divers occasions, and in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the empire, acted tragedies of 
the same nature, which are not easily recoti- 
cilcable to the Character of a nation famed 
for sentiment and civility. The Hanoverians 
having advanced within a league of Zell, the 
two armies began to cannonade each other; 
the French troops, posted on the right of the 
Aller, burned their magazines, and retired 
into the town, where they were so strongly 
intrenched, that prince Ferdinand could not 
attempt the river, the passes of which were 
strongly guarded by ^he enemy. At the same 
time, his troops were exposed to great hard¬ 
ships from the severity of the weather; he, 
therefore, retreated to Ultzen and Luuen~ 
bourg, where his army was put into winter- 
quarters, and executed several small enter¬ 
prises by detachment, while tht* French general 
fixed his head-quarters in the city of Hanover, 
his cantonments extending as far as Zell, in 
the neighbourhood of which many sharp skir¬ 
mishes were fought from the out-parties with 
various success. Their imperial majesties were 
no sooner apprized of these transaction^, wlfirh 
they considered as infractions of the conven¬ 
tion, than they sent an intimation to the baron 
de Steinberg, minister from the king of Great 
Britain as elector of.Hanover, that he should 
appear no more at court, or confer with their 
iriinisters; and that his residing at Vienna, as 
he might easily conceive, could not be very 
agreeable: in consequence of which message 
he retired, after having obtained the necessary 
passports for his departure. The chagrin oc¬ 
casioned at the court of Vienna by the Hano¬ 
verian army’s having recourse to their arms 
again, was, in some measure, alleviated by 
the certain tidings received from Petersburgh, 
that the czarina had signed her accession in 


form to the treaty between the courts of 
Vienna, Versailles, and Stockholm. 

DEATH of the QUEEN of POLAND, &c« 

In closing our account of this year’s trans¬ 
actions on the continent, we may observe, that 
on the sixteenth day of November the queen 
of Poland died at Berlin of an apoplexy, sup¬ 
posed to be occasioned by the shock she re¬ 
ceived on hearing that the French were totally 
defeated at Rosbach. She was a lady of ex¬ 
emplary virtue and piety; whose constitution 
had been broke by grief and anxiety conceived 
from the distress of her own family, as well as 
from the misery to which she saw her people 
exposed. With respect to the European powers 
that were not actually engaged as principals in 
the war, they seemed industriously to avoid 
every step that might be construed a deviation 
from the most scrupulous neutrality. The 
states-general proceeded with greqf, circum¬ 
spection, in the middle course between two 
powerful neighbours, equally jealous and for¬ 
midable ; and the king of Spain was gratified 
for his forbearance with a convention settled 
between him and the belligerent powers, im¬ 
plying, that his subjects should pursue their 
commerce at sea without molestation, pro¬ 
vided they should not transport those articles 
of merchandise which were deemed contraband 
b f all nations. The operations at sea, during 
the course of thi^year, either in Europe or 
America, were far from being decisive or im¬ 
portant. The commerce of Great Britain sus¬ 
tained considerable damage from the activity 
and success of French privateers, of which a 
great number had been equipped in the islands 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe. The Green¬ 
wich ship of war, mounted with fifty guns, and 
a frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, together with a very considerable num¬ 
ber of trading vessels. On the other hand, the 
English cruisers and privateers acquitted them- 
pSelves with equal vigilance and valour. The 
due d'Aquitaine, a large slug of fifty guns, wa» 
taken in the month of June by two British 
ships of war, after a severe engagement; aqd, 
about the s;mie time, the Aquilon, of nearly 
die same force, was driven ashore and destroyed 
near Brest by the Antelope, one of the British 
cruisers. A French frigate of twenty-six guns, 
called the Kmeraude, was taken in the channel, 
after a warm engagement, by an Englfth ship 
of inferior force, under the command of captain 
Gilchrist, a gallant and alert officer, who, in 
the sequel, signalized himself on divers oc* 
casions, by very extraordinary acts of valour* 
All the sea-officers seemed to be animated 
with a' noble emulation to distinguish them¬ 
selves in the service of their country, and the 
spirit descended even to the captains of priva¬ 
teers, who, instead pf imitating the forme? 
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commander! of that cfaw, m avoiding ships of 
force, and centering their whole attention in 
advantageous prizes, now encountered the 
armed ships of the enemy, and fought with 
the most obstinate valour in the pursuit of 
national glory. 

* FATE OF CAPTAIN DEATH. 

< 

Perhaps history cannot afford a more re¬ 
markable instance of desperate courage than 
that which was exerted in December of the 
preceding year, by the officers and crew of an 
English privateer, called the Terrible, under 
the command of captain William Death, 
equipped with twenty-six carriage guns, and 
manned with two hundred sailors. On the 
twenty-third day of the month he engaged and 
made prize of a large French ship from Saint 
Domingo, after an obstinate battle, in which 
he lost his own brother and sixteen seamen: 
then he secured with forty men his prize, 
which captained a valuable cargo, and directed 
his course to England; but in a few days he 
had the inisfottune to fall in with the Venge¬ 
ance, a privateer of St. Maloes, carrying thirty- 
six large cannon, with a complement of three 
hundred and sixty men. Their first step was 
to attack the prize, which was easily retaken; 
then the two ships bore down upon the Ter¬ 
rible, whose main-mast was shot away by the 
first broadside. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
the Terrible maintained smji a furious engage¬ 
ment against both as can hardly be paralleled 
in the annals of Britain. The French com¬ 
mander and his second were killed, with two- 
thirds of his company; hut the gallant captain 
Death, with the greater part of his officers, 
and almost his whole crew, having met with 
the same fate, his ship was boarded by the 
enemy, who found no more than twenty-six 
persons alive, sixteen of whom were mutilated 
by the loss of leg or arm, and the other ten 
grievously wounded. The ship itself was so 
shattered, that it could scarce be kept aboveg 
water, and the whole exhibited a scene of 
blood, horror, and desolation. The victor 
f itself lay like a wreck on the surface; and 
in this condition made shift, with great diffi. 
culty, to tow the Terrible 5 into St. Mhloes, 
where she was not beheld without astonish* 
^inent and terror. This adventufe was no 
sooner known in England, than a liberal sub¬ 
scription was raised for the support of Death’s 
widow, and that part of the crew which sur¬ 
vived the engagement. In this, and every sea 
rencounter that happened within the present 
year, the superiority in skill and resolution 
was ascertained to the British mariners; for 
even when they fought against great odds, 
their courage was generally crowned with suc¬ 
cess. In the month of November, captain 
Lockhart, a young gentlqjnan, who had already 


rendered himself a terror to the enemy as 
commander of a small frigate, now added con¬ 
siderably to his reputation, by reducing the 
Melampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, 
greatly superior to his own ship in number of 
men and weight of metal, Thi<* exploit was 
seconded by another of the same nature, in 
bis conquest of another French adventurer, 
called the Countess of Gramont; and a third 
large privateer cf Bayonne was taken by cap¬ 
tain Saumarcz, commander of the Ante lope. In 
a word, the narrow seas were so well gUrinU.il, 
that in a little time scarce a French ship durst 
appear in the English channel, which the Bri¬ 
tish traders navigatied wthuut molestation. 

SESSION OPENED. 

On the first day of December, the king of 
Great Britain opened the session of parliament 
with a speech from the throne, which septned 
calculated to prepare the nation for the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining a new war on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. Ills majesty graciously de¬ 
clared, that it would have given him a most 
sensible pleasure to acquaint them at the 
opening of the session, that his success in car-* 
rying on the war bad been equal to the justice 
of bis cause, and the extent and vigour of the 
measures formed for that purpose. He ex¬ 
pressed the firmest confidence, that the spirit 
and bravery of the nation, so renowned in 
all times, which ha^d formerly surmounted so 
many difficulties, were not to be abated by a 
few disappointments, which, he trusted, might 
be retrieved by the blessing of God, and the 
zeal apd ardour or his parliament fur his 
majesty's honour and the advantage of their 
country. He said it was his determined re¬ 
solution to apply his utmost efforts for the 
secui ity of his kingdoms, and for the recovery 
and protection of the possessions and rights of 
his crown and subjects in America, and else¬ 
where, as well by the strongest exertion of 
his naval force, as by all other methods. He 
signified, that another great object which he 
had at hcait, was the preservation of the pro- 
testant religion, and the liberties of Europe; 
and, in that view, to encourage and adhere 
to his allies. For this ratine, he assured them, 
he would decline no incouvenicncies, and in 
this cause, he earnestly solicited their hearty 
concurrence and vigoious assistance. He ob¬ 
served, that the late signal success in Germany 
bad given a happy turn to affairs, which it was 
incumbent on them to improve; and that, in 
such a critical conjuncture, the eyes of all 
Europe were upon them. He particularly 
recommended to them, that his good brother 
and ally the king of Prussia might he supported 
in such a manner as his magnanimity and 
active zeal for the common cause appeared to 
deserve. To the commons he expressed bit 
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concern that the large supplies they had already 
granted did not produce ail the good fruits they 
had reason to expert; but he had so great a 
reliance on their wisdom, as not to doubt of 
their perseverance. He only desired such sup¬ 
plies as should be necessary for the public ser¬ 
vice; and told them they might depend upon it, 
that the best and most; faithful economy should 
be used. He took notice of that spirit of dis¬ 
order which had shown itself Among the com¬ 
mon people in some parts of the kingdom ; he 
laid injunctions upon them to use their endea¬ 
vours for discouraging and suppressing such 
abuses, and for maintaining the laws and law¬ 
ful authority. He concluded with observing, 
that nothing would so effectually conduce to 
the defence of all that was dear to the nation, 
as well as to the reducing their enemies to 
reason, as union and harmony among them- 
sebes. The time was, when every paragraph 
of this harangue, which the reader will per¬ 
ceive is not remarkable for its elegance and 
propriety, would have been canvassed and im¬ 
pugned by the country party in the house of 
commons- They would have imputed the bad 
success of the w^r to the indiscretion of the 
ministry, in taking preposterous measures, and 
appointing commanders unequal to the service. 
They would have enquired in what manner the 
protestant religion was endangered; and, if it 
was, how it could be preserved or promoted by 
adhering to allies, who, without provocation, 
had well nigh ruined the first and principal 
protestant country of the empire. 1 hey would 
have started doubts with respect to the late 
signal success in Gertnany, and hinted, that it 
would only serve to protract the hurdten of a 
continental war. They would have owned that 
the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 
drawn this consequence, that it therefore be¬ 
hoved them to act with the more delicacy and 
caution in discharge of the sacred trtist reposed 
in them by their constituents: a trust which 
their consciences would not allow to be faith¬ 
fully discharged, should they rush precipitately 
into the destructive measures of a rash and 
prodigal ministry, squander away the wealth 
of the nation, and add to the grievous ineftm- 
brances under which it groaned, *in support 
of connexions and alliances that were equally 
foreign to her consideration, and pernicious 
to her interest. They would have investigated 
that cause which was so warmly recommended 
for support, and pretended to discover that'it 
was a cause in which Great Britain ought to 
have had no concern, because it produced a 
certainty of loss without the least prospect of 
advantage. They would have varied essenti¬ 
ally in their opinions of the ngeessary supplies, 
from the sentiments of those wbo prepared the 
estimates, and even declared some doubts 
about the economy to be used in managing 
the national expense: finally, they would have 


represented the impossibility of union between 
the two parties, one of which seemed bent 
upon reducing the other to beggary and con¬ 
tempt. Such was the strain that used to flow 
from an opposition, said to consist of disloyalty 
and disappointed ambition. But that ma- 
ligaant spirit was now happily extinguished. 
The voice of the sovereign was adored as the 
oracle of a divinity, and those happy days were 
now approaching that saw the commons of" 
England pour their treasures, in support of a 
German prince, with such agenerous hand, that 
posterity will lie amazed at their liberality. 

1758. To the speech of his majesty the house 
of lords returned an address, in such terms of 
complacency as had long distinguished that 
illustrious assembly. The commons expressed 
their approbation and confidence with equal 
ardour, and not one objection was made to 
the form or nature of the address, though one 
gentleman, equally independent in his mind 
and fortune, took exceptions to scene «of the 
measures which had been lately ^pursued. 
Their complaisance was more substantially 
specified in the resolutions of the house, as 
soon as the two great committees of supply 
were appointed. They granted for the sea- 
service of the ensuing year sixty thousand 
men, including fourteen thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and forty-five marines ; and the standing 
army, comprehending four thousand invalids, 
vrcts fixed at fifty-three thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven •effective men, commission 
and non-commission officers included. For the 
maintenance of these forces, by sea and land, 
the charge of guards and garrisons, at home 
and abroad, the expense of the ordnance, and 
in order to make good the sum whictrhad been 
issued by his majesty’s orders, in pursuance 
of the address from the commons, they now 
allotted four millions, twenty-two thousand, 
eight hundred and seven pounds, seven shil¬ 
lings, and’three-pence. They unanimously 
granted, as a present'supply in the then criti¬ 
cal exigency, towards enabling his majesty to 
maintain and keep together the army formed 
last year in liis electoral dominions, and then 
again put in motion, and actually emplo^d 
against the common enemy, in concert with* 
Jhe king of Prussia, the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds: for the ordinary of the navy, 
including *half-pay to the sea-officers, they al-^ 
lowed two hundred twenty-four thousand, four 
hundred twenty-one pounds, five shillings and 
eight-pence: towards the building and support 
of the three hospitals for seamen at Gosport, 
Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thousand 
pounds: for the reduced officers of the land- 
forces and marines, pensions to the widows of 
officers^ and other such military contingencies, 
forty thousand nine hundred and twenty-six 
pounds, seventeen shillings and eleven-pence^ 
towards building, rebuilding, and repairs of 
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liis majesty's ships for the ensuing year, the! one farthing. They provided eight hundred 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds; for thousand pounds to enable his majesty to de- 
defraying the charge of two thousand one hun- fray the like sum raised in pursuance of an 
dfcd and twenty horse, and nine thousand nine act made in the last session of parliament, and 
hundred infantry, together with the general charged upon the first aids and supplies to be 
and staff»offlcers 9 the officers of thl hospital granted in the current session. Twenty-six 
and the train of artillery, being the troops of thousand pounds were bestowed on the out- 
the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel in the pay, of pensioners of Chelsea hospital; above twenty 
‘ Great Britain, for sixty days, together with the thousand for the expense of maintaining the 
subsidy for the said time, pursuant to treaty, colonies of Nova^cotia and Georgia; for reim. 
they assigned thirty-eight thousand three hun- bursing to the province of Massachuset’s-bay, 
dred and sixty pounds, nineteen shillings and and the colony of Connecticut, their expense 
ten-pence three farthings. To the Foundling- in furnishing provisions and stores to the troops 
hospital they gave forty thousand pounds, for raised by them, for his majesty’s service, in 
the maintenance and education of deserted the campaign of the year one thousand seven 
young children, as well as for the reception of hundred and fifty-six, the sum of forty-one 
all such as should be presented under a certain thousand, one hundred, seventeen pounds, se- 
age,to be limited by the governors and guar- venteen shillings and six-pence halfpenny; to 
dians of that charity. Three hundred thou- he applied towards the rebuilding of London 
sand pounds were given towards discharging bridge, carrying on the works for fortifying and 
the debt of the navy, and two hundred and securing the harbour of Milford, and repairing 

* eighty-fouf thousand eight hundred and two the parish church of St. Margaret, in West- 
pounds fcVr making up the deficiency of the minster, they allotted twenty-nine thousand 
grants for the service of the preceding year, pounds. The East-India company were in- 
Tbe landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was, moreover, dulged with twenty thousand pounds on ac- 
gratified with the further sum of two hundred count, towards enabling thejn to defray the 
and three thousand five hundred and thirty- expense of a military force in their settle- 
six pounds, four shillings and nine-pence far- ments, to be maintained by them in lieu of the 
thing, for the maintenance of his forces, and battalion of his majesty’s forces withdrawn 
the remainder of his subsidy. They granted six from those settlements; the sum of ten thou- 
nundred and seventy thousand pounds for cn?- sand pounds was given, as usual, for main- 
bling his majesty to make good his engagements taining and supporting the British forts and 
with the king of Prussia, pursuant to a conveu- settlements on the coast of Africa; and eleven 
tion lately concluded with that potentate. For thousand four hundred and fifty were granted 
defraying the charge of thirty-eight thousand as an augmentation to the salaries of the 
men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfcnbuttel, judges in the superior courts of judicature. 
Saxe-Gotha, and the count of Buckebourg, They likewise provided one hundred thousand 
together with that of general and staff-officers pounds for defraying the charge of pay and 
actually employed against the common enemy, clothing to the militia, and advanced eight 
in concert with the king of Prussia, from the hundred thousand pounds, to enable his ma- 
twenty-eighth day of November in the last, to jesty to defray any extraordinary expenses of 
the twenty-fourth of December in c the present the war, incurred or to be incurred, for theser- 
year inclusive, to be issued in advance every vice of the current year; and to take all such 
two months, they allotted the sum of four measures as might be necessary to disappoint 
hundred and sixty-tbree thousand eighty-four * or defeat any enterprises or designs of his ene- 
pounds, six shillings and ten-pence; and fur- mies, as the exigency of his affairs might re- 
thermore they granted three hundred eighty- quire. ^The whole supplies of this session 

* six thousand, nine hundred and fifteen pounds, amounted to the enormous sum of ten millions, 
thirteen shillings and two pence, to defray the four hundred eighty six thousand, four hun* 
charges of forage, bread-waggons, train of ar dred fifty-seven pounds, and one penny. No- 
tillery, provisions, wood, straw, and all other ex- thing could so plainly demonstrate the im- 

"traordinary expenses, contingencies, and losses plicit confidence which thfe parliament, at this 
whatsoever, incurred, or to be incurred, on juncture, reposed in the sovereign and tlje 
account of his majesty’s army, consisting of nflnistry, as their conduct in granting such 
thirty-eight thousand men, actually employed liberal supplies, great part of which were be- 
against the common enemy, in concert with stowed in favour of our German allies, whom 
the king of Prussia, from November last to the British nation thus generously paid for 
next December inclusive. For tbe extraordi- fighting their own battles. Besides the sum 
nary c expenses of the land-forces, and other of one million, right hundred sixty-one thou- 
servlces, incurred in tbe course oT the last year, sand, eight bundled ninety-seven pounds, four 
and not provided for by parliament, they at- shillings and eight-pence, expressly assigned 
lowed one hundred forty-five thousand, four for the support of these continental connexions, 
hundred fifty*four pound*, fifteen shillings and a sum considerably exceeding the whole of th* 
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revenue raised In the reign ot Charles the 
Second, and what part of the sum granted to 
the king for extraordinary expenses might be 
applied to the same use, the article might not 
improperly be swelled with the vast expense 
incurred by expeditions to the coast of France; 
the chief, if not sole, design of which seemed to 
be a diversion in favour of the nation's allies 
in Germany, by preventing France from send¬ 
ing such numerous armies into that country 
as it could have spared, had not its sea-coasts 
required a considerable body of forces for its 
defence against the attempts of the English. 
Indeed the partisans of the ministry were at 
great pains to suggest and inculcate a belief, 
that the war in Germany was chiefly supported 
as a necessary diversion in favour of Great 
Britain and her plantations, which would have 
been exposed to insult and invasion, had not 
the enemy's forces been otherwise employed. 
But Idle absurdity of this notion will at once 
appear to those who cousider, that by this time 
Great Britain was sole mistress of the sea; 
that the navy of France was almost ruined, 
and her commerce on the ocean quite extin¬ 
guished; that she could not, with the least 
prospect of success, hazard any expedition of 
consequence against Great Britain, or any part 
of her dominions, while the ocean was covered 
with such powerful navies belonging to that 
nation; and that if one third part of the 
money, annually ingulphcd in the German vor¬ 
tex, had been employed in augmenting the 
naval forces of England, and those forces pro¬ 
perly exerted, not a single cruiser would have 
been able to stir from the harbours of France; 
all her colonies in th% West Indies woujd have 
fallen an easy prey to the arms of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and, thus cut off from the resources of 
commerce, she must have been content to em¬ 
brace such terms of peace as the victor should 
have thought proper to prescribe. # 

The funds established by the committee of 
ways and means, in order to realize those ar¬ 
ticles of supply, consisted of the malt-tax, the 
land-tax at four shillings in the pouud, sums 
remaining in the exchequer produced from 
the sinking fund, four millions five huudred 
thousand pounds to be raised by annuities at 
three pounds ten shillings per cent, per ann. 
and five hundred thousand pounds by a lottery, 
attended with annuities redeemable'by parlia¬ 
ment, after the rate of three pounds per cent, 
pfcr ann.; these several annuities to be traqp- 
ferable at the bank of England, and charged 
upon a fund to be established in this session of 
parliament for payment thereof, and for which 
the sinking fund should be a collateral secu¬ 
rity [Are note (L) at the end of this Vol .]—one 
million,' six hundred and sHc thousand and 
seventy-six pounds, five shillings, one penny, 
one farthing, issued and applied out of such 
monies a« should or might arise from the sur- 


plusses, excesses, and Either revenues com¬ 
posing the sinking fund—a tax of one shilling 
in the pound to be annually paid from all 
salaries, fees, and perquisites of offices and em¬ 
ployments in Great Britain, and from all pen¬ 
sions and.other gratuities payable out of any 
revenues nelonging to his majesty in Great 
Britain, exceeding the yearly value of one 
hundred pounds—an imposition of one shilling 
annually upon every dwelling house inhabited 
within the kingdom of Great Britain over and 
above all other duties already chargeable upon 
them, to commence from the fifth day of 
April—an additional tax of sixpence yearly for 
every window or light in every dwelling house 
inhabited in Britain which shall contain fifteen 
windows or upwards; a continuation of certain 
acts near expiring, with respect to the duties 
payable on foreign sail-cloth imported into 
Great Britain, the exportation of British gun¬ 
powder, the securing and encouraging the trade 
of his majesty’s sugar colonies in America, and 
the empowering the impoiters and proprietors 
of spirits from the British sugar plantations to 
land them before payment of the duties of ex¬ 
cise, and to lodge them in warehouses at their 
own expense—an annual tax of forty shillings 
for a license to be taken out by every person 
trading in, selling, or vending gold or silver 
plate, in lieu of the duty of sixpence per ounce 
on all silver plate, made or wrought, or which 
o&ght to be touched, assayed, or marked in 
this kingdom, whiqfo duty now ceased and de¬ 
termined—a cessation of all drawbacks payable 
on the exportation of silver plate—a law pro¬ 
hibiting all persons from selling, by retail, any 
sweet or fnade wine, without having first pro¬ 
cured a license for that purpose—and a loan 
by exchequer bills for eight hundred thousand 
pounds, to be charged on the first aids to be 
granted in the next session of parliament. 
These* provisions amounted to the sum of 
eleven millions, seventy-nine thousand, seven 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, six shillings, 
k and ten-pence, exceeding the grants in the 
sum of five hundred ninety-three thousand, 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds, six shillings 
and nine-pence, so that the nation had reason 
to hope that this surplus of above half a million 
would prevent any demaud for deficiencies in 
fhe next session. By these copious grants of a 
house of commons, whose complaisance knetq, 
no bounds, the national debt was, at this June- 1 
ture, swelled teethe astonishing sum of eighty- 
seven millions, three hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand, two hundred and ten pounds, nine¬ 
teen shillings, and ten-pencc farthing; a load 
that would have crushed the national credit 
of any other state in Christeudom. 

Thelibcrality of the parliament was lifre the 
rock in the wilderness* which flowed with the 
welcome stream when touched by the rod of 
Moses. The present supply which the coin 
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moJM granted for the subsistence of the Hano. 
veriau army was, in pursuance of a message 
from his majesty, communicated to the house 
by Mr. Secretary Pitt, signifying, that the 
king had ordered his electoral army to be put 
again in motion, that it might act wjf h vigour 
against the common enemy, in concert with 
his good brother and ally, the king of Prussia; 
that the exhausted and ruined state of ftie 
electorate having rendered it incapable of 
maintaining that army, until the further ne¬ 
cessary charge thereof, as well as the more 
particular measures then concerting for the 
effectual support of his Prussian majesty, could 
he laid before the house, the king, relying on 
the constant zeal of his faithful commons for 
the support of the protestant religion, and of 
the liberties of Europe against the dangerous 
designs of France ami her confederates, found 
himself, in the mean time, under the absolute 
necessity of recommending to the house the 

* speedy*consideration of such a present supply 
as might enable his majesty, in this critical 
conjuncture, to subsist and keep together the 
said army. This address was no sooner recited 
by the speaker, than it was unanimously re¬ 
ferred to the committee of supply, who gratified 
his majesty v s wish with an immediate resolu¬ 
tion ; and, considering their generous dispo¬ 
sition, doubtless the same compliance would 
have appeared, even though no mention had 
been made of the protestant religion, which, 
to men of ordinary penetration, appeared to 
have no natural concern in the present dispute 
between the belligerent powers, although for¬ 
mer ministers had often violently introduced 
it into messages and speeches from the throne, 
in order to dazzle the eyes of the populace, 
even while they insulted the understanding of 
those who were capable of exercising their own 
reason. This pretext was worn so threadbare, 
that, among the sensible part of manklhd, it 
could no longer be used without incuriing 
contempt and ridicule. In order to persuade 
mankind that the protestant religion was ini 
danger, it would iiave been necessary to spe¬ 
cify the designs that were formed against it, 

* as well as the nature of the conspiracy, and to 
descend to particulars, properly authenticated. 
In that case, great part of Europe woul/ havp 
been justly alarmed. The states*general of 

•Abe United Provinces, who have made such 
glorious,and indefatigable efforts in support of 
tthe protestant religion, would surely have lent 
an helping band towards its preservation. The 
Panes would not have stood tamely neutral, 
and seen the retigion they profess exposed to 
the rage of such a powerful confederacy. It is 
not tp be imagined that the Swedes, who have 
so zealously maintained the purity of the pro¬ 
testant faith,* would now join an association 
whose aim was the ruin of that religion# It 
k not credible that even the Hungarians! who 


profess the same faith, and other protestant 
states of the empire, would enter so heartily 
into the interests of those who were bent upon 
its destruction; or that the Russians would 
contribute to the aggrandizement of t*he catho¬ 
lic faith and discipline, so opposite to that of 
the Greek church, which they espouse. As, 
therefore, no particular of such a design was 
explained, no act of oppression towards any 
protestant state ur society pointed out, except 
those that were exercised by the protestant* 
themselves; and as the court of Vienna re¬ 
peatedly disavowed any such design, in the 
most solemn manner, the unprejudiced part of 
mankind will be apt to conclude that the cry 
of religion was used, as in foinicr times, to 
arouse, alarm, and inflame; nor did the arti¬ 
fice prove altogether unsuccessful. Notwith¬ 
standing the general luke-warmth of the age 
in matters of rc*ligion,it produced considerable 
effect among the fanatic sectaries that svarm 
through the kingdom of England. The leaders 
of those blind enthusiasts, either actuated by 
the spirit of delusion, or desirous of recom¬ 
mending themselves to the protection of the 
higher powers, immediately seized the hint, 
expatiating vehemently on th& danger that im¬ 
pended over God's people; and cxertiug all 
their faculties to impress the belief of a re¬ 
ligions war, which never fails to exasperate 
and impel the minds of men to such deeds of 
cruelty and revenge as must discredit all reli¬ 
gion, and even disgrace humanity. The signal 
trust and confidence which the parliament of 
England reposed in the king, at this juncture, 
was in nothing more conspicuous than in leav¬ 
ing to the crown the unlimited application of 
the sum granted for augmenting the salaries 
of the judges. In the reign of king William, 
when the act of settlement was passed, the 
parliament, jealous of the influence which the 
crown might acquire over the judges, provided, 
by an express clause of that act, that the com¬ 
missions of the judges should subsist quatn - 
diu se bene gesserint , and that their salaries 
shoultj be established; but now we find a sum of 
money granted for the augmentation of tlieir 
salaries; and the crown vested with a discre¬ 
tionary power to proportion and apply this 
augmentation: a stretch of complaisance, 
which, hejw safe soever it may appear during 
the reign of a prince fatped for integrity and 
moderation, will perhaps one day be considered 
as a very dangerous accession to the prerogative. 

SECOND TREATY WITH PRUSSIA. 

So fully persuaded were the ministry, that 
the commons would cheerfully enable them to 
pay what subsidies they might promise to their 
German allies, that on the eleventh of April 
they concluded a new treaty of convention 
with his Prussian majesty, which, that it might 
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Lave the firmer consistence, and the greater 
authority, was, on the part of Great Britain, 
transacted and signed by almost all the privy- 
counsellors who had any share in the adminis¬ 
tration. 6 This treaty, which was signed at 
Westminster, imported, “ That the contract¬ 
ing powers have mutually resolved to continue 
their efforts for their reciprocal defence and 
security, for the recovery of their possessions, 
the protection of their allies,%nd the support 
of flthe liberties of the Germanic body, his 
Britannic majesty had, from these consider¬ 
ations, determined to grant to his Prussian 
majesty* an immediate succour in money, as 
beiug the most ready and the most efficacious ; 
and their majesties having .judged it proper 
that thereupon a convention should be made, 
for declaring and fixing their intentions upon 
this head, they had nominated and authorized 
their respective ministers, who, after having 
communicated their full powers to oneai lot her, 
agreed to the following stipulations :—the king 
of Great Britain engaged to pay in the city of 
London, to such persons as should be autho¬ 
rized to receive it by his Prussian majesty, 

the sum of four millions of German crowns. 

# * 
amounting to six bundled and seventy thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling, to be paid at once, and 
in one whole sum, immediately after the ex¬ 
change of ratification, upon being demanded 
by his Prussian majesty. Th ; s prince, on his 
part, obliged himself to apply that sum to the 
maintaining and augmenting Ins forces, which 
should act in the best manner for the good of 
the common cause, and for the purpose of re¬ 
ciprocal defence and yiutual security, proposed 
by their said majesties. Moreover, the high 
contracting parties engnged not to conclude 
any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor 
any other sort of convention or agreement, 
with the powers engaged in the present war, 
hut in concert and by niurual agreement, 
wherein both should be nominally compre¬ 
hended. Finally, it was stipulated that this 
convention should be ratified, and the ratifica¬ 
tions exchanged ou both sides, within the term 
of six weeks, to be computed from the day of 
signing this present convention, or sooner? if 
possible/’ • 

All the resolutions to which the committee 
of ways and means agreed were executed by 
bills, or claused in bills, which afterwards re¬ 
ceived the royal sanction. The militia still 
continued to be an object of parliamentaty 
care and attention; but the institution was 
not yet heartily embraced, because seemingly 
discountenanced by the remnant of the old 
ministry, which still maintained a capital 
place in the late coalition, anj| indeed almost 
wholly engrossed in the distribution of pensions 
and places. The commons having presented 
an address to his majesty, with respect to the 
harbour of Milford-haven, a book of plans and 
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estimates for fortifying that harbour was laid 
before the house, and a committee appointed 
to examiue the particulars. They were of 
opinion that the mouth of the harbour was 
too wide to admit of any fortification, or ef¬ 
fectual defence; but that the passage called 
Nailattd-point, lying higher than Hubberstoue- 
road, might be fortified, so as to afford safe riding 
and protection to the trade and navy of Great 
Britain: that, if it should be thought proper 
hereafter to establish a yard and dock for 
building aud equipping fleets at Milford, no 
place could, from the situation, nature, soil, 
and a general concurrence of all necessary 
local circumstances, be more fitted for such a 
design; that if a proper use were made of this 
valuable though long-neglected harbour, the 
distressful delays too often embarrassing and 
disappointing the nation in her naval opera¬ 
tions, might be, iu a great measure, happily 
removed, to the infinite relief and enlargement 
of the kingdom in the means of iinprotiug its < 
naval force; the uecessaiy progress *uid free 
execution of which was now so unhappily and 
frequently restrained and frustrated, by the 
want of a harbour like that of Milford-haven, 
framed by nature with such local advantages. 
This report appeared to be so well supported 
by evidence, that a bill was framed, and passed 
j into an act, for granting ten thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the works for fortifying 
and securing the harbour of Milford in the 
county of Pembroke. Other laws of national 
consequence were enacted, in the course of 
this session, with little or no opposition. On 
the very fyst day of their sitting, the commons 
received a petition from the mayor, magis¬ 
trates, merchants, and inhabitants of Liver¬ 
pool, complaining of the high price of wheat, 
and other grain; expressing their appi ehensinn 
that it would continue to rise, unless the time 
for the importation of foreign corn, duty free, 
should be prolonged, or some other salutary mea- 
suie taken by pai Lament, to prevent dealers 
•from engrossing corn; submitting to the wisdom 
of the house a total prohibitum of distilling aud 
exporting grain while the high price should 
continue; praying they would take the pre¬ 
mises into consideration, and grant a season- 
rjjdc relief to the petitioners, by a continuance 
of a free importation, and taking such other 
effectual means to i educe the growing price ef i 
corn as to them should scein necessary and 
expedient. This being an urgent case, that 
equally interested the humanity of the legis¬ 
lature ant} manufactures of the kingdom, 
it was deliberated upon, and discussed with 
remarkable despatch. In a few days a hill was 
prepared, passed through both houses*and 
enacted into a law, continuing till the twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the present year, 
the three acts of last session; for prohibiting 
the exportation of corn; for prohibiting the 
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distillation of spirits; and for allowing the 
importation of curn, duty free. A second law 
was established, regulating the price and assize 
of bread, and subjecting to severe penalties 
those who should he concerned iu its adulte¬ 
ration. In consequence of certain absolutions 
taken in a committee or the whole house, a 
bill was presented for prohibiting the payn^nt 
of the bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
unless sold at a lower price than is allowed in 
an act passed in the tiist year of the reign of 
William and Mary; but this bill, after having 
been read a second time, and committed, was 
neglected, and proved abortive. 

BILLS FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
SEAMEN, &c. 

In consequence of a motion made by Mr. 
Grenville, a humane bill was prepared and 
brought in for the encouragement of seamen 
employed'in the royal navy, establishing a re¬ 
gular mfethod for the punctual, frequent, and 
certain payment of their wages; enabling them 
more easily and readily to remit money for 
the support of their wives and families, and pre¬ 
venting the frauds and abuses attending such 
payments. This bill, having parsed the lower 
house, engaged in a very particular manner 
the attention of the lords, who, by divers mes¬ 
sages to the house of commons, desired the 
attendance of several members. These mes¬ 
sages being taken into consideration, several 
precedents were recited: a debate arose about 
their formality, and the house unanimously 
resolved that a message should be sent to the 
lords, acquainting them that the house of 
commons, not being sufficiently informed by 
their messages upon what grounds, or for 
what purposes, their lordships desired the 
house woulchgive leave to such of their mem¬ 
bers as were named iu the said messages to 
attend the bouse of lords, in order to be ex¬ 
amined upon the second reading of the hill, 
the commons hoped their lordships would make' 
them acquainted 1 with their intention. The 
lords, in answer to this intimation, gave the 
cbmmuns to understand, that they desired the 
attendance of the members mentioned m their 
messages, that they might he examined as wit¬ 
nesses upon the second reading of the bill. 
This explanation being deemed satisfactory, 
the members attended the house of lords, where 
they were carefully and fully examined, as per¬ 
sons conversant in sea affairs, touching the in- 
convenieucies which had formerly attended the 
sea-service, as well as the remedies now pro¬ 
posed; and the bill having passed through 
theit* house, though not without warm opposi¬ 
tion, was enacted into a law by bis majesty's 
assent. The militia act, as it passed in the 
last session, being found upon trial defective, 
Mr. Townshfiid moved Tor leave to bring in a 


new bill, to explain, amend, and enforce it 
this was accordingly allowed, prepared, and 
passed into a law; though it did not seem alto, 
gether free from material objections, some of 
which were of an alarming nature. The power 
vested by law in the crown over the militia, is 
even more independent than that which it ex¬ 
ercises over the standing army: for this last 
expires at the end of the year, if not continued 
by a new act of* parliament; whereas the mi¬ 
litia is subjected to the power of the crown for 
the term of five years, during which it may be 
called out into actual service without consent 
of parliament, and consequently employed for 
sinister purposes. A commission-officer in the 
militia may he detained, as subject to the ar¬ 
ticles of war, until the crown shall allow the 
militia to return to their respective parishes; 
and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a 
mutineer, or deserter, should he refuse to ap¬ 
pear in arms, and fight in support of the worst 
measures of the worst minister. Several mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of silk, offered a 
petition, representing, that in consequence of 
the act passed in the last session, allowing the 
importation of fine organzipc Italian thrown 
silk till the first day of December, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, 
they had given orders to their correspondents 
abroad to send large quantities of such silk 
through Germany to Hamburgh and Holland, 
which, in the common course of things, might 
probably have arrived in London before the 
act expired, if their carriage had not been pro¬ 
tracted by the great rains and inundations in 
Italy and Germany, in tne months of August 
and September last, which rendered the roads 
for many weeks impassable: that fiotn unlucky 
accidents on shore, and storms and contrary 
winds after the silk was shipped, it could not 
possibly arrive within the time limited by the 
act; and unless it should be admitted to an 
entry, they, the petitioners, would be great suf¬ 
ferers, the manufacturers greatly prejudiced, 
and the good end and purpose of the act in a 
great measure frustrated: they therefore prayed 
leave tp bring in a hill for allowing the intro¬ 
duction of all such fine Italian urganziued silk 
as should appear to have been shipped in Hol¬ 
land and Hamburgh for London, on or before 
the first day of December. The petition being 
referred to a committee? which reported that 
these allegations were true, the house complied 
With their request, and the bill having passed, 
was enacted into a law in the usual*form. A 
speedy passage was likewise granted to the 
mutiny bill, and the other annual measure for 
regulating the marine forces, which contained 
nothing new or extraordinary. A committee 
being appointed to enquire what laws were 
already expired, o\ near expiring, they per¬ 
formed this difficult task with indefatigable 
patien e and perseverance; and, in pursuance 
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o* their resolutions, three hills were prepared 
Hud passed into laws, continuing some acts 
for a certain time, and rendering others per¬ 
petual. fSee note (M) at the end of this Pol.] 
Tihe lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London, in common council assem¬ 
bled, having drawn up a petition to the house 
of commons, alleging that the toll upon loaded 
vessels or other craft, passing through the 
arches of London bridge, granted by a former 
act, passed in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, for improving, widening, 
and enlarging the passage both under and 
over the said bridge, was altogether precarious, 
and insufficient to defray the expense, includ¬ 
ing that of a temporary wooden bridge already 
erected ; and praying that a bill might be pre- j 
pared, for explaining and rendering that act 
effectual; a committee was appointed to ex¬ 
amine the contents, and a bill brought in ac¬ 
cording to their request. This, however, was 
opposed by a petition from several persons, 
owners of barges, and other craft navigating 
the river Thames, who affirmed, that if the 
bill should pass into a law as it then stood, it 
would be extrenujy injurious to the petitioners 
iu particular, and to the public in general. 
These were beard by their council before the 
committee, but no report was jet given, when 
the temporary bridge was reduced to ashes. 
Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
London, presented another petition, alleging, 
that, in pursuance of the powers vested in 
them hy act of parliament, they had already 
demolished a good number of the houses on 
tendon bridge, and directed the rest that were 
standing to betaken down with all convenient 
expedition, that two of the arches might be laid 
into one for the improvement of the naviga¬ 
tion ; that they had, at a very great expense, 
erected a temporary wooden bridge, to pre¬ 
serve a public passage to and from the city, 
until the great arch could be finished, which 
temporary bridge being consumed by fire, they 
must rebuild it with the greatest expedition, 
at a further considerable expense; that the 
•urn necessary for carrjing on and completing 
this great and useful work, iadudyig the re* 
building of the said temporary bridge, was esti¬ 
mated at fourscore thousand pounds; and as 
the improving, widening, and enlarging London 
bridge, was calculated for the general good of 
tty: public, fur the advancement of trade and 
commerce, and for making the navigation upon 
the river Thames more safe and secure; they, 
therefore, prayed the bouse to take the pre¬ 
mises into consideration. This petition being 
recommended by his majesty to the considera¬ 
tion of the house, was referred to the committee 
of supply, and produced the resolution of grant¬ 
ing fifteen thousand pounds towards the re¬ 
building of London bridge. A bill was prepared, 
under the title of an act to improve, widen, 


and enlarge the passage over and through Lon¬ 
don bridge, enforcing the payment of the toll 
imposed upon loaded vessels, which had been 
found extremely burdensome to trade; but 
this incumbrance was prevented by another 
petition ot several merchants, tradesmen, and 
other inhabitants of the borough of South 
wa»k, taking notice of the fifteen thousand 
pounds granted towards the repair of London 
bridge, and, as they were informed, intended 
to make the said bridge free for all his ma¬ 
jesty's subjects: they said they hoped to par¬ 
take of this public bounty; but afterwards 
hearing that the bill then depending was con¬ 
fined to the tolls formerly granted for repairing 
the said bridge, they represented the hardships 
which they and all traders would continue to 
labour under; they alleged, that the surveyors 
and workmen, then employed upon this work, 
had discovered the true principles on which the 
bridge was built; that the foundation 9 of the 
piers consisted of hard durable stone, well ce¬ 
mented together, and now as strong and firm as 
when first built; that when the bridge should 
he finished, great savings would be made iu 
keeping it in repair, from the sums formerly 
expended, on a mistaken opinion, that the foun¬ 
dation was of wood: that there were very con¬ 
siderable estates appointed solely for the repairs 
of the bridge, which they apprehended would 
Insufficient to maintain it without any toll; or 
if they should not 1$; thought adequate to that 
purpose, they hoped the deficiency would not 
be made up by atoll upon trade and commerce, 
but rather by an imposition on coaches, cha¬ 
riots, chaises, and saddle-horses. This remon¬ 
strance made no impression on the house. 
The bill being, on a motion of sir John Philips, 
read a third time, passed through both houses, 
and obtained the royal assent. 

ACT FOR ASCERTAINING THE QUALI¬ 
FICATION OF VOTING. 

* The interest of the manufacturers was also 
consulted in an act eucouragfng the growth of 
madder, a plant essentially necessary in dyiujg 
and printing callicoes, which may be raised in 
England without tbc least inconvenience. It 
vfes judged, upon enquiry, that the most ef¬ 
fectual means to encourage the growth of this 
commodity would be to ascertain the tithe of 
it; and a bill was brought iu for that purpose. 
The rate of the lithe was established at five 
shillings an acre; and it was enacted, that this 
law slioulckcontinue in force for fourteen years, 
and to the fend of the next session of parlia¬ 
ment; but wherefore this encouragement was 
made temporary it is not easy to detenfline. 
The laws relating to the poor, though equally 
numerous and oppressive to the subject, hav¬ 
ing been found defective, a new clause, relat¬ 
ing (i the r'Citleinent*of servant^and appren- 
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tices, was now added to an act passed in the 
twentieth year of the present reign, intituled, 
Art act for the better adjusting and more 
easily recovering of the wages of certain ser¬ 
vants, and of certain apprentices.’^ No country 
in the universe can produce so man^’laws made 
in behalf of the poor as those that are daily 
accumulating in Euglaud: in no other country 
is there so much money raised for their support, 
by private charity, as well as public taxation; 
yet this, as much as any country, swarms with 
vagrant beggars, and teems with objects of mi¬ 
sery and distress; a sure sign either of miscon¬ 
duct in the legislature, or a shameful relaxation 
in the executive part of the civil administration. 
—'The scenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and 
intemperance, which every election for a mem¬ 
ber of parliament had Jately produced, were 
now grown so infamously open and intolerable, 
and the right or voting was rendered so obscure 
and perplexed by the pretensions and pro¬ 
ceedings of all the candidates for Oxfordshire 
in tlie last election, that the fundamentals of 
the constitution seemed to shake, and the 
very essence of parliaments to be in danger. 
Actuated by these apprehensions, sir John 
Philips, a gentleman of Wales, who had long 
distinguished himself in the opposition by bis 
courage and independent spirit, moved for 
leave to bring iu a bill that should obviate 
any doubts which might arise concerning the 
electors of knights of the shire to serve in 
parliament for England, and further regulate 
the proceedings of such elections. He was 
accordingly permitted to bring in such a bill, 
in conjunction with Mr.Townshendf Mr. Corn¬ 
wall, and lords North and Craysfort; and in 
the usual course, the bill being prepared, was 
enacted into a law, under the title of, “ An 
act for further explaining the laws touching 
the electors of knights of the shire to serve in 
parliament for tljat part of Great Britain 
called England.*’ The preamble specified, that 
though, by an act passed in the eighteenth yeaj* 
of the present reign, it was provided, that no 
person might vote at the election of a knight 
or knights of a shire within England and 
Wales, without haviug a freehold estate, iu the 
county for which votes, of the cleajf yearly 
value of forty shillings, over and above All 
rents and charges, payable out of or in respect 
to the same; nevertheless, certain persons, 
who hold their estates by cqoy of court-roll, 
pretend to a light of voting, and have, at cer¬ 
tain times, presumed to vote at such elections: 
this act, therefore, ordained, that from and 
after the twenty-ninth day of June, in the 
present year, no person who holds his estate 
by copy of court* roll should be entitled thereby 
to vote at the election of any knight or knights 
of a shire within England or Wales; but every 
such vote should be void, and the person so 
voting shell'd forfeit fifty pounds to any can¬ 


didate for whom such vote should not have 
been given, and who should first sue for the 
same, to be recovered with full costs, by action 
of debt, in any court of judicature. 7 So far 
the act, thus procured, may be attended with 
salutary consequences; but, iu all probability, 
the intention of its first movers and patrons 
was not fully answered; inasmuch as no pro- 
vision # was made for putting a stop to that 
spirit of license, drunkenness, and debauchery, 
which prevails at almost every election, and 
has a very pernicious effect upon the morals 
of the people. 

BILL FOR MORE EFFECTUALLY MAN¬ 
NING THE NAVY. 

Among the bills that miscarried in the 
course of this session, some turned ori points 
of great consequence to the community. Lord 
Barrington, Mr. Thomas Gore, and Mr. Charles 
Townshend, weie ordered by the house to 
prepare a hill for the speedy and effectual re¬ 
cruiting his majesty's land-forces and marines, 
which was no more than a transcript of the 
temporary act passed in the^preceding session 
under the same title; but the majority were 
averse to its being continued for another year, 
as it was attended with some prejudice to the 
liberty of the subject. Objections of the same 
nature might have been asjustlystarted against 
another hill, for the more effectually manning 
of his majesty's navy, for preventing desertion, 
and for the relief and encouragement of sea¬ 
men belonging to ships and vessels in the ser¬ 
vice of the merchants." The purport of this 
project was to establish registers or muster- 
rolls. of all seamen, fishermen, lightermen, and 
watermen; obliging ship-mastcts to leave sub¬ 
scribed lists of their respective crews at offices 
maintained for that purpose, that a certain 
number of them might be chosen by lot for his 
majesty's service, in any cade of emergency. 
This expedient, however, was rejected, as an 
unnecessary and ineffectual incumbrance on 
commerce, which would hamper navigation, 
and, in a little time, diminish the number of 
seamen, of consequence act diametrically oppo» 
site to the purpose for which it was contrived. 
—Numberless frauds having been committed, 
and incessant law-suits produced, by private 
and clandestine conveyances, a motion was 
made, and leave given, to form a bill for the 
public registering of all deeds, conveyances 
wills, and other incumbrances, that might 
affect any honours, manors, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, within the kingdom of 
England, wherein public registers were not 
already appointed by act of parliament; Imt 
this measure, so necessaiy to the ascertain¬ 
ment and possession of property, met with a 
Violent opposition; and was finally dropped, 
as some people imagine, through the influenct 
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of those who, perhaps, had particular reasons 
for countenancing the present mysterious 
forms of conveyancing. Such a bill must also 
have been disagreeable and mortifying to the 
pride of those landholders whose estates were 
iucunthered, because, in consequence of such 
a register, every mortgage under which they 
laboured would be exactly known. The next 
object to which the house converted inatten¬ 
tion, was a bill explaining and*amendifl£ a late 
act for establishing a fish-market in the city 
of Westminster, and preventing scandalous 
monopolies or a few engrossing fishmongers, 
who imposed exorbitant prices on their fish, 
and, in this particular branch of traffic, gave 
law to above six hundred thousand of their 
fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was taken 
to render litis bill effectual, for putting an end 
to such flagrant impositions. Enquiries were 
made, petitions read, counsel heard, and al¬ 
terations proposed: at length the bill, having 
passed through the lower house, was conveyed 
to the lords, among whom it was suffered to 
expire, on pretence that there was not time 
sufficient to deliberate maturely on the sub¬ 
ject. 

HABMS-CORPUS ACT AMENDED. 

The occasion that produced the next bill 
which miscarried we shall explain, as an in¬ 
cident equally extraordinary and interesting. 
By an act passed in the preceding session, for 
recruiting his majesty’s land-forces and ma¬ 
rines, we have already observed, that the 
commissioners thereby appointed were vested 
with a power of judging ultimately, Whether 
the persons brought before them were such 
as ought, by the rules prescribed in the 
act, to be impressed into the service; for it 
was expressly provided, that no person, so im¬ 
pressed hy those commissioners, Should be 
taken out of his majesty's service hy any pro¬ 
cess, other than for some criminal accusation. 
During the recess of parliament, a gentleman 
having been impressed tafore the commission¬ 
ers, and confined in the Savoy, his ^friends 
made application for a habeas corpus, which 
produced some hesitation, and indeed an in¬ 
surmountable difficulty ; for, according to the 
writ of habeas-corpus, passed in the* reign of 
Charles the Second, this privilege relates only 
toju-rsons committed for criminal or supposed 
criminal matters, and the gentleman did mft 
stand in that predicament. Before the ques¬ 
tion could he determined he was discharged, in 
consequence of an application to the secretary 
at war; but the nature of the case plainly 
pointed out a defect in the t, seemingly of 
he most dangerous consequence to the liberty 
of the subject. In order to remedy this defect, 
a bill for giving a more speedy relief to the 
subject, upon the writ of habeas*corpus, was 


prepared, and presented to the house of com¬ 
mons, which formed itself into a committee, 
and made several amendments. It imported, 
that the several provisoes made in the afore¬ 
said act, passed in the reign of Charles 11. for 
the awarding of writs of habeas-coi pus, in 
cases of commitment or detainer, for any cri¬ 
minal or supposed criminal matter, should, 
in Tike manner, extend to all cases where any 
person, not being committed or detained for 
any criminal or supposed criminal matter, 
should be confined, or restrained of his or her 
liberty, under any colour or pretence what- 
sover : that, upon oath made hy such person 
so confined or restrained, or by any other on 
his or her behalf, of any actual confinement 
or restraint, and that such confinement or re¬ 
straint, to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the person so applying, was not by virtue 
of any commitment or detainer for any cri¬ 
minal or supposed criminal matter, an habeas- 
corpus, directed to the person or pcvdbns so 
confining or restraining the party, as aforesaid, 
should be awarded and granted, in the same 
manner a* i» directed, ami under the same 
penalties as are provided by the said act, in the 
case of ^persons committed and detained for 
ar.y criminal or supposed criminal matter: that 
the person or persons before whom the party 
so confined or restrained should be brought, 
by virtue of any habeas-corpus granted in the 
vacation time, under the authority of this 
act, might and shnMd, within three days after 
the return made, proceed to examine into the 
facts contained in such return, and into the 
cause of,such confinement and restraint; 
and thereupon either discharge, or bail, or 
remand the parties so brought, as the ca«e 
should require, and as tft justice should apper¬ 
tain. The rest ot the hill related to the return 
of the writ in three da\s, and the penal¬ 
ties incurred by tlm*e who should neglect or 
refuse to m.tke the due return, or to comply 
with any other clause of this temulation. The 
Commons seemed hearty in renting up tins ad¬ 
ditional buttress to the liberty of their fellow- 
subjects, and passed the bill with the most 
laudable"alacrity; hut in the bouse of lords 
such a great number of objections was started, 
t£at it siiuk at the second reading, and the 
judges were ordered to prepare a bill for the 
same purpose, to be laid before that house in « 
the next session. 

SCHEME IN FAVOUR OF THE FOUND 

• LING HOSPITAL. 

• 

His majesty having recommended the care 
of the Foundling-hospital to the house of »om- 
mens, which cheerfully granted forty thousand 
pounds for the support of that charity, the 
growing annual expense of it appeared worthy 
of further eonsideratitto, and leave was granted 
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to bring in a bill for Obliging all the parishes 
of England and Wales to keep registers of all 
their deaths, births, and marriages, that from 
these a fund might be raised towards the sup¬ 
port of the said hospital. The bill was ac¬ 
cordingly prepared by a committee appointed 
for the purpose; but before the house could 
take the report into consideration, the par¬ 
liament was prorogued. The proprietors of 
the privateer called the Antigailican, which 
had takeu a rich French ship homeward bound 
from China, and carried her into Cadiz, where 
the Spanish government had wrested her by 
violence from the captors, and delivered her 
to the French owners, now presented a petition 
to the house of commons, complaining of this 
interposition as an act of partiality and injus¬ 
tice ; representing the gre.*t expense at which 
the privateer had been equipped, the legality 
of the capture, the loss and hardships which 
they the petitioners had sustained, and im¬ 
ploring such relief as the house should think 
requisite. Though these allegations were sup¬ 
ported by a species of evidence that seemed 
strong and convincing, and it might be thought 
incumbent on the parliament to vindicate 
the houour of the nation, when thus Jnsulted 
by a foreign power, the house, upon this occa¬ 
sion, treated the petition with the most morti¬ 
fying neglect, either giving little credit to the 
assertions it contained, or unwilling to take 
any step which might at this juncture embroil 
the nation with the court*Of Spain on such a 
frivolous subject. True it is, the Spanish go¬ 
vernment alleged, in their own justification, 
that the prize was taken under the guns of 
Corunna, insomuch that the shot fired by the 
privateer entered that place, and damaged 
some houses; but this allegation was never 
properly sustained, and the prize was certainly 
condemned as legal by the court of admiralty 
at Gibraltar. 

« 

PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE TO THE 
AFRICAN COMPANY. 

« 

As we have already given a detail of the trial 
of* sir John Mordaunt, it will he unneces¬ 
sary to recapitulate any circumstances^of that 
affair, except such as relate to its connexion 
with the proceedings of parliament. In the 
€ , beginning of this session, lord Barrington, as 
secretary at war, informed the house, by his 
majesty’s command, that lieutenant-general 
sir John Mordaunt, a member of that house, 
was in arrest for disobedience of hisjnajesty's 
orders, while employed on the late expedition 
to the coast of France. The commons im¬ 
mediately resolved, that an address should he 
presented to his majesty, returning him the 
thanks of this house for his gracious message 
of that day, in the communication he had 
been pleased to make erf the reason for put¬ 


ting lieutenant-general sir John Mordaunt in 
arrest. Among the various objects of com¬ 
merce that employed the attention of the 
house, one of the most considerably was the 
trade to the coast of Africa, for the protection 
of which an annual sum had been granted for 
some years, to be expended in the maintenance 
and repairs of castles and factories. While a 
committee was employed in perusing the ac¬ 
counts delating ‘to the sum granted in the 
preceding session for this purpose, a petition 
from the confmittee of the African company, 
recommended ip a message from his majesty, 
was presented to the house, soliciting further 
assistance for the ensuing year. In the mean 
time, a remonstrance was offered by certain 
planters aud merchants, interested in trading 
to the British sugar colonies in America, alleg¬ 
ing, that the price of negroes was greatly ad¬ 
vanced since the forts and settlements on the 
coast of Africa had been under the direction 
of the committee of the company of merchants 
trading to that coast; a circumstance that 
greatly distressed and alarmed the petitioners, 
prevented the cultivation of the British colo¬ 
nies, ami was a great detriment to the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom: that this mis¬ 
fortune, they believed, was in some#neasure 
owing to the ruinous state and condition of the 
forts aud settlements: that, in their opinion, 
the most effectual method for maintaining the 
interest of that trade on a respectable footing, 
next to that of an incorporated joint stock 
company, would be putting those forts and 
settlements under the sole direction of the 
commissioners for trade yid plantations: that 
the preservation or ruin of the American sugar 
colonies went hand in hand with that of the 
slave trade to Africa: that, by an act passed in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty, 
for extending and improving this trade, the 
British subjects were debarred from lodging 
their slaves and merchandise in the forts 
and settlements on the coast: they, therefore, 
prayed that this part of the act might be re¬ 
pealed ; that all commanders of British and 
American vessels, free merchants, and all other 
his* majesty’s subjects, who were settled, or 
might at aby time thereafter settle in Africa, 
should have free liberty, from suu-rise to sun¬ 
set, to ent^r the forts and settlements, and to 
deposit their goods and ^merchandise in the 
warehouses thereunto belonging; to secure 
their slaves or other purchases without paying 
any consideration for the same; but the slaves 
to be victualled at the proper cost and charge 
of their respective owners. The house hav¬ 
ing taken this petition into consideration, en¬ 
quired into the proceedings of the company, 
and revised the act for extending and improv¬ 
ing the trade to Africa, resolved, that the 
committee of the African company had faith¬ 
fully discharged the trust reposed in them, 
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and granted ten thousand pounds for maintain* 
ing the British forts and settlements in that 
pait of the world. The enemy were perfectly 
well acquainted with the weakness of the Bri¬ 
tish castlfes on the coast of Africa; and had 
they known as well how to execute with spirit, 
as to plan with sagacity, the attempt which, 
in the course of the preceding year, they made 
upon the principal British fort in Guinea, 
would have succeeded, and all the other settle¬ 
ments would have fallen into their hands 
without opposition. 8 

SESSION CLOSED. 

The longest and warmest debate which was 
maintained in the course of this session arose 
from a motion for leave to bring in a bill for 
shortening the term and duration of future 
parliaments; a measure truly patriotic, against 
which no substantial argument could be pro¬ 
duced, although the motion was rejected by the 
majority, on pretence, that, whilst the nation 
was engaged in such a dangerous and expen¬ 
sive war, it would be improper to think of 
introducing such an alteration in the form of 
government. Reasons of equal strength and 
solidity will never be wanting to the patrons 
and ministers of corruption and venality. 
The alteration proposed was nothing less than 
removing and annulling an encroachment 
which had been made on the constitution; it 
might have been effected without the least 
pang or convulsion, to the general satisfaction 
of the nation* far from being unreasonable at 
this juncture, it would have enhanced the na¬ 
tional reputation abroad, and rendesed the 
war more formidable to the enemies of Great 
Britain, by couvincing them that it was sup¬ 
ported by a ministry and parliament, who 
stood upon such good terms with the people. 
Rhriced, a quick succession of parliaments 
might have disconcerted, and perhaps expelled 
that spirit of confidence and generosity which 
now so remarkably espoused and gratified the 
sovereign’s predilection for the interest of Ha¬ 
nover. Other committees were established, 
to enquire into the expense incurred Aiy He w 
lines and fortifications raised at Gibraltar; to 
examine the original standards of weights and 
measures used in England; consider the laws 
relating to them, apd report their oliserva- 
tions, together with their opinion of the most 
effectual means for ascertaining and enforcing 
uniform standards to be used for the future. 
The commons were perfectly satisfied with the 
new works which had been raised at Gibraltar; 
and with respect to the weights and measures, 
the committee agreed to certain resolutions, 
but no further progress was fhade in this en¬ 
quiry, except an order for printing these reso¬ 
lutions, with the appendix; however, as the 
boxes containing the standards were ordered 


to be locked up by the clerk of the bouse, 
in all probability their intention was to pro¬ 
ceed on this subject in some f.iture session. 
On the ninth day of June sundry bills received 
the royal assent by commission, liis majesty 
being indisposed; and on the twentieth' day 
of the same month, tbc lords commissioners 
closed the session with a speech to both houses, 
expressing his majesty’s deep sense of their 
loyalty and good affection, demonstrated in 
their late proceedings, in their zeal for liis 
honour and real interest in all parts, in their 
earnestness to surmount every difficulty, in 
their ardour to maintain the war with the 
utmost vigour; proofs which must convince 
mankind that the ancient spirit of the British 
nation still subsisted in its full force. They 
were given to understand that the king bad 
taken all such measures as appeared the most 
conducive to the accomplishment of their 
public-spirited views and wishes; that with 
their assistance, crowned by the blessing of & 
God upon the conduct and bravery of the 
combined army, his majesty had been enabled, 
not only to deliver his dominions in Germany 
from the oppressions and devastations of the 
French, but also to push bis advantages on 
this side the Rhine; that he had cemented the 
union between him and bis good brother the 
king of Prussia, by new engagement; that 
the British fleets and armies were now actually 
employed in such expeditions as appeared 
likely to anuoy the*eneiny in the most sensible 
manner, and to promote the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of these kingdoms; in particular, to 
preserve the British rights and possessions in 
Amcrica/and to make France feel, in those 
parts, the real strength and importance of 
Gieat Britain. The commons were thanked 
for the ample supplies w hicli they had so freely 
and unanimously given, and assured on the 
part of his majesty that they should be ma¬ 
naged with "the most frugal economy. They 
were desired, in consequence of the king’s 
,earne*t recommendation, to promote harmony 
and good agreement amongst his faithful sub¬ 
jects; to make the people acquainted with the 
rectuude and purity of his intentions and 
measures, and to exert themselves in main¬ 
taining the peace and good order of the coun¬ 
try, by enforcing obedience to the laws and 
lawful authority. 

VIGOROUS PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

Never, surely, had any sovereign more rea- 
; son to lie *pl^ased with the conduct of his mi¬ 
nisters, and the spirit of his people. The 
whole nation reposed the most unbounded 
confidence in the courage and discretion, as 
well as ill the integrity of the minister, who 
seemed eager upon prosecuting the war with 
such vigour and activity as appeared almost 
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unexampled in the annals of Great Britain. 
New levies were made, new ships put in com- 
npssion, fresh expeditions undertaken, and 
fresh conquests projected. Such was the credit 
of the administration, that people subscribed 
to the government loans with surpri-^ng eager- 
ness. An unusual spirit of t nterprise and re¬ 
solution seemed to inspire all the individuals 
that constituted the army and navy; and the 
passion for military fame diffused itself through 
all ranks in the civil department of life, even 
to the very dregs of i lie populace: such a re¬ 
markable change from indolence to activity, 
from indifference to zeal, from timorous cau¬ 
tion to fearless execution, was effected by the 
influence and example of an intelligent and 
intrepid minister, who, chagrined at the in¬ 
activity and disgraces of the preceding cam¬ 
paign, had, on a very solemn occasion, lately 
declared his belief that there was a determined 
resolution, both in the naval and military com¬ 
mander's, tgainst any vigorous exertion of the 
national «power in the service of the country. 
He affirmed, that though his majesty appeared 
ready to embrace every measure proposed hv 
his ministers for the honour and interest of his 
British dominions, yet scarce a man could be 
found with whom the execution of any one 
plan in which there was the least appearance 
of any danger could with confidence be trusted. 
He particularized the inactivity of one general 
in North America, from whose abilities and 
personal bravery the nation had conceived 
great expectations: he complained, that this 
noble commander had expressed the mod con- 
tempruous disregard for the civil power, from 
which he derived his authority, by neglecting 
to transmit, for a considerable length of time, 
any olhei advice of his proceedings but what 
appeared on a written scrap of paper: he ob¬ 
served, that with a force by land and sea 
greater than ever the nation had heretofore 
maintained, with a king and ministry ardently 
desirous of redeeming her glory, succouring 
her allies, and promoting her true interest,« 
a shameful dislike to the service every where 
prevailed, and few seemed affected with any 
other zeal than that of aspiring to the highest 
posts, and grasping the largest salaries, The 
censure levelled at the commander in America 
was founded on mistake: the inactivity of that 
noble lord was not more disappointing to the mi¬ 
nistry than disagreeable to his own inclination. 
He used his utmost endeavours to answer the 
expectation of the public, but his hands were 
effectually tied by an absolute impossibility 
of success* and his conduct stood justified in 
the eyes of his sovereign. A particular and 
accurate detail of his proceedings he trans¬ 
mitted through a channel, which he imagined 
would have directly conveyed it to the foot of 
throne; but the packet was said to have 
n purposely intercepted and suppressed. 


Perhaps he was not altogether excusable for 
havinar corresponded so slightly with the secre¬ 
tary of State; OUl tie was *a«d to have gone 
abroad in full persuasion that the ministry 
would be changed, and therefore his assiduities 
were principally directed to the great pel sou- 
age, who, in that case, would have superin¬ 
tended and directed all the operations of the 
army. All sorts of military piepaiatious in 
fuuuderies, docta, arsenals, raising and exer¬ 
cising troops, and victualling transports, were 
now carried on with such diligence and despatch 
as seemed to promise an exertion that would 
soon obliterate the disagreeable remembrance 
of past disgrace. The beginning of the year 
was, however, a little clouded by a general 
concern for the death of his majesty's third 
daughter, the princess Caroline, a lady of the 
most exemplary virtue and amiable character, 
who died at the age of forty-five, sincerely 
regretted as a pattern of unaffected piety** and 
unbounded benevolence. 

The British cruisers kept the sett during all 
the severity of wintci, in order to protect the 
commerce of the kingdom, ami annoy tli.it 
of the enemy. They exerted themselves with 
such activity, and their vigilance w k attended 
with such success, that a gnat number <>t 
prizes were taken, and the trade oj IV.im c :ii- 
nio-t totally extinguished. A vny gallant 
exploit was achieved by one captain Bray, 
commander of the Adventure, a small aimed 
vessel in the government's service: falling in 
with the Machauit, a large privateer of Dun¬ 
kirk, near Dimgenness, he ran her aboard, 
fastened her bull sprit to Ijis capstan, and, after 
a warm engagement, compelled her comman¬ 
der to submit. A French frigate of thirty-six 
guns was taken by captain Parker, in a new 
fire-ship of inferior force. Divers privateers 
of the enemy were sunk, burned or taken, and 
a great number of merchant ships fell into rift; 
hands of the English. Nor was the success of the 
British ships of war confined to the English 
channel. At this period the board of admiralty 
received information from admiral Cotes, in 
Jamaica, of an act.on which happened off the 
island oY Hispaniola, in the month of Octohtr 
of the preceding year, between three English 
ships of war and a French squadron. Captain 
Forrest, aj[i officer of distinguished merit in the 
service, had in the ship^Augusta, sailed from 
Port Royal in Jamaica, accompanied by the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the coifi- 
inand of the captains Suckling and Langdon. 
He was ordered to cruise off Cape Francois 
and this service he literally performed in the 
face of the Trench squadron under Kersin, 
lately arrived at that place from the coast of 
Africa. This commander, piqued at seeing 
himself thus insulted by an inferior armament, 
resolved to come forth and give them battle; 
and that he might either take them, or at 
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least drive them out of the sea*, so as to afford I; beating up lb windwefrd from Port ft*#*! i|t 
a free passage to a great numbei* of merchant Jamaica with three ships of the lineV^i^ived/ 
ship9 then lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, intelligence that there was a French flee^jt 
he took every precaution Which hp thought Port-au-Prince, ready to sail on their jtelMf “ 
necessary to ensure success. He reinforced bis to Europe: captain Forrest then presented 
squadron with some store ships, mounted with the admiral with a plan for an attack on this 
guns, and armed for the occasion, and sup- place, atfB urged it earnestly. This, however, 
plied the deficiency in his complements# by was declined, and captain Forrest directed to 
taking on board seamen from the merchant ciaiise off the island Qon ave for two days only, 
ships, and soldiers from the garrison. Thus the admiral eujoiniug him to return at the 
prepared, he weighed anchor, and stood out expiration of the time, and rejoin the squadron 
to sea, having under his command four large at Cape Nicholas. Accordingly captain For- 
ships of the line, and three stout frigates, rest, in the Augusta, proceeded up the bay. 
They were no sooner perceived advancing, between the island Goviave and Hispaniola, 
than captain Forrest held a short council with with a view to execute a plan which be had 
his two captains. “ Gentlemen, (said he,) himself projected. Next day in the afternoon 
you know our own strength, and see that of though he perceived two sloops, he forbore 
the enemy; shall we give them battle?" chasing, that he might not risk a discovery; 
They replying in the affirmative, he added, for the same purpose lie hoisted Dutch colours, 
*‘Then fight them we will; there is no time and disguised his ship with tarpaulius. At five 
to be lost; return to your ships, and get them in the afternoon he discovered seven sail of 
ready for engaging.*’ After this laconic con- ships steering to the westward, and hauled 
sultation among these three gallant officers, from them, to avoid Suspicion; But at the* 
they bore down upon the French squadron approach of pigbt gave chase with aH the sail 
without further hesitation, and between three he could carry. About ten he perceived two 
and four in the afternoon the action began sail, one of which fired a gun, and the other 
with great impetuosity. The enemy exerted made the best of her way for Leoganne, an- 
thernsd'c^ w ri u uncommon spirit, conscious other harbour in the bay. At this period cap- 
that then* honour was peculiarly at stake, and tain Forrest reckoned eight sail to leeward, 
that they foughL in fight, as it were, of their near another port called Petit Goave; coming 
"w'i cmM. which was lined with people, ex- up with the ship which had fi ltd the gun, she 
pcctiug to see them return in triumph. But, submitted without opposition, after he had 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, their hailed and told her captain what he was, pro- 
couimodore, after having sustained a severe dured two of his largest cannon, and tbreatv 
eri&agemmt, that lasted two hours aud a half, enod to sink her if she should give the least 
found his «lnp in such a shattered condition, alarm. He forthwith shifted the prisoners 
that he made signal dor one of his frigates to from thi% prize, aud placed on board of her 
cyme and tow him out of the line. His ex- five and thirty of his own crew, with orders to 
ample was followed by the rest of his squadron, stand for Petit Goave and intercept any of the 
which, by this assistance, with the favour of fleet that might attempt to reach that harbour, 
the land breeze and the approach of night, Then be made sail after the rest, and in the 
made shift to accomplish their escape from the dawn of the morning, finding himself in the 
three British ships, which were too # much dis- middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them 
allied in their masts and rigging to prosecute all in their turns, as he could bring his guns 
their victory. One of the French squadron was to bear: they returned the fire for some time 5 
rendered altogether unserviceable for action; *at length the Marguerite, the Solide, and the 
their loss in men amounted to three hundred Theodore, struck their eoluftrs* These being 
killed, and as many wounded; whereas that secured, were afterwards used in taking the 
of the English did not much exceed one third Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the Brfl- 
of this number. Nevertheless, th?y were so liant also submitted, and the Mars made sail, 
much damaged, that, being unable to keep in hopes of escaping, but the Augusta coming 
the sea, they returned to Jamaica* and the up with by about uottn, she likewise fell into** 
French commodore seized the opportunity of the hands of the victor. Thus, by a well- 1 
sailing, with a great convoy for Europe. The conducted stratagem, a whole fleet of nine 
courage of captain Forrest was not more eofl- sail were taken ty a single ship, in the neigb- 
spicuous in this engagement with the French bourhood of four or five harbours, m any one 
squadron near Cape Francois, than his conduct of which # they would have found immediate 
and sagacity in a subsequent adventure near shelter and security. The prizes, which hap-' 
Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, situated at pened to be richly laden, were safely conveyed 
the bottom of a bay on the western part of to. Jamaica, and, there sold at public auction, 
Hispaniola, behind ihe small island of Gonave. for the benefit of the captors, who may safely 
After M. de Kersin had taken his departure challenge history to produce such another in- 
from Cape Francois for Europe, admiral Cotes, stance of success* 
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FRENCH EVACUATE EMBDEN. 

he ministry having determined to make 
rous efforts against the enemy in North 
America* admiral Boscawen was vested with 
the command of the fleet destined for that ser¬ 
vice, and sailed from St. Helen’s on e the nine¬ 
teenth day of February, when the Invincible, of 
seventy-four guns, one of the best ships that 
constituted his squadron, ran aground, and 
perished; bat her men, stores, and artillery, 
were saved. In the course of the succeeding 
mouth, sir Edward Hawke steered into the 
bay of Biscay with another squadron, in order 
to intercept any supplies from France designed 
for Cape Bretou or ('auada; and about the 
same time the town of Emliden, belonging to 
his Prussian majesty, which h;ul fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, was suddenly retrieved by 
the conduct of commodore Holmes, stationed, 
on that coast, who sent up two of his small ships 
_ to auchor iu the river between Knok and the 
city. The garrison, amounting to three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred men, finding themselves 
thus cut off from all communication with the 
country below, abandoned the place with great 
precipitation, and some of their baggage being 
sent off by water, was taken by the boats 
which the commodore armed for that purpose. 
It was in the same mouth that the admiralty 
received advice* of another advantage by sea, 
which had been gained by admiral Osborne, 
while he cruised between Cape dc Gatt and 
Carthagena, on the coast of Spain, On the 
twenty-eighth day of March he fell in with a 
French squadron, commanded by the marquis 
du Qucsne, consisting of four ships; namely, 
the Foudroyant, of eighty guns, the Orphee, 
of sixty-four, the Oriflamme, of fifty, and the 
Pleiade frigate, of twenty-four, in their passage 
from Toulon to reinforce M. de la Clue, who 
had for some time been blocked up hy admiral 
Osborne in the harbour of Carthagena. The 
enemy no sooner perceived the English squad¬ 
ron than they dispersed, and steered different 
courses: then Mr. Osborne detached divers' 
ships in pursuit ot each, while he himself, with 
the body of his fleet, stood off for the bay of 
Carthagena, to watch the.motions of the 
French squadron which lay there anchor. 
About seven in the evening, the Orphee; 
having on boftrd five hundred men, struck to 
captain Storr, in the Revenge, who lost the 
calf of one leg in the engagement, during 
which he was sustained hy the ships Berwick 
and Preston. The Monmouth o p sixty-four 
guns, commanded by captain Gardener, en¬ 
gaged the Foudroyant, one of the*large&L ships 
in the French navy, mounted with fourscore 
cantfta,' and containing eight hundred men, 
under the direction of the marquis du Quesne. 
The action was maintained with great fury on 
l«olh*ideSt&nd the gallant capt. Gardener lust his 


life; nevertheless the fight was continued with 
unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. Car- 
kett, and the Foudroyant disabled in such a 
manner, that her commander struck, as soon 
as the other English ships, the Swiftsure and 
the Hampton-court, appeared. This morti¬ 
fying step, however, he did not take until he 
saw his ship lie like a wreck upon the water, 
and the decks covered with carnage. The Ori- 
flamme was driven on shore under the castle 
of Aiglos, by the ships Montague and Mo- 
narque, commanded by the captains Rowley 
and Montague, who could not complete their 
destruction without violating the neutrality of 
Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, she made 
her escape by beiug a prime sailer. This was 
a severe stroke upon the enemy, who not only 
lost two of their capital ships, but saw them 
added to the navy of Great Britain, and the 
disaster was followed close by another, which 
they could not help feeling with equal sensi¬ 
bility of mortification and chagrin. In the 
beginning of April, sir Edward Hawke, steer¬ 
ing with his squadron into Basque-road, oil 
the coast of Poictou, discovered, off the isle of 
Aix, a French fleet at anchor, consisting of 
five ships of the line, with six frigates, and 
forty transports, having on board three thou¬ 
sand troops, ami a large quantity of stores and 
provisions intended as a supply for their settle¬ 
ments in North America. They no sooner 
saw the English admiral advancing, than they 
began to slip their cables, anil fly in the ut¬ 
most confusion. Some of them escaped by 
sea, blit a great number ran into shoal water, 
where they could not be pursued; and next 
morning they appeared* aground, lying on 
their broadsides. Sir Edward Hawke, wljo 
had rode all night at anchor abreast of the isle 
of Aix, furnished the ships Intrepid and Med¬ 
way with trusty pilots, and sent them farther 
in when the flood began to make, with orders 
to sound ahead, that he might know whether 
there was any possibility of attacking the 
enemy, but the want of a sufficient depth of 
water rendered the scheme impracticable. In 
the mean time, the French threw overboard 
their cannon, stores, and ballast; and boats and 
launches from Rochefort were employed in 
carrying out warps, to drag their ships through 
the soft mud, as soon as they should be water¬ 
borne byribtt flowing tide. By these means 
their large ships of warf and many of their 
transports, escaped into the river Charente; 
bht their loading was lost, and the end of their 
equipment totally defeated. Another convoy 
of merchant ships, under the protection of 
three frigates, sir Edward Hawke, a few days 
before, had chased into the harbour of Saint 
Martin*s, in the isle of Rhd, where they still 
remained, waiting an opportunity for hazard¬ 
ing a second departure: a third, consisting of 
twelve sail, bound from Bourdeaux to Quebec, 
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under convoy of a frigate and armed vessel, 
was encountered at *ea by one British ship of 
the line and two fire ships, which took the 
frigate and armed vessel, and two of the con¬ 
voy afteswards met with the same fate; but 
this advantage was over-balanced by the loss 
of captain James Hume, commander of the 
Pluto fire ship, a brave accomplished officer, 
who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, 
refused to quit the deck, even when he was 
disabled, and fell gloriously, covered with 
wounds, exhorting the people, with his latest 
breath, to continue the engagement while the j 
ship could swim, and acquit themselves with 
honour in the service of their country, 

ADMIRAL BRODERICKS SHIP BURNT. 

On the twenty-ninth clay of May the Raison- 
ahle a French ship of the line, mounted with 
sixty-four cannon, having on board six hun¬ 
dredand thirty men, commanded by the prince 
de Mombazon, chevalier de Rohan, was, in her 
passage from Port I’Oricnt to Brest, attacked by 
captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy 
guns, and taken aft-er an obstinate engagement, 
in which one hyndred and sixty men of the 
prince’s complement were killed or wounded, 
and he sustained great damage in bis hull, 
sails, and rigging. These successes were more¬ 
over chequered by the tidings of a lamentable 
disaster that be!Vl the ship Prince George, of 
eighty guns, commanded by rear-admiral Bro¬ 
derick, in his passage to the Mediterranean.* 
On tho thirteenth day of April, between one 
and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke 
out in the fore part the ship, and raged with 
such fury, that notwithstanding all thfe efforts' 
of the officers and men for several hours, the 
flames increased, and the ship being consumed 
to the water’s edge, the remnant sunk about 
six o’clock in the evening. The horror ami 
consternation of such a scene are not easily 
described. When all endeavours proved fruit¬ 
less, and no hope of preserving the ship re¬ 
mained, the barge was hoisted out for the pre-i 
servation of the admiral, who entered it ac¬ 
cordingly ; but all distinction of persons being 
now abolished, the seamen rushed ivlto it in 
such crowds, that in a few moment^ it overset. 
The admiral, foreseeing that this would be the 
case, stripped off bis clothes, and (jpinmitting 
himself to the mercy of the waves, was saved 
by the boat of a merchant-ship, after he had 
sustained himself in the sea a full hourly 
swimming. Captain Payton, who was the se¬ 
cond in command, remained upon the quarter¬ 
deck as long as it was possible to keep that 
station, and then, descending by the stern 
ladder, had the good fortune jp be taken into 
a boat belonging to the Alderney sloop. The 
hull of the ship, masts, and rigging, were now 
in a blaze, bursting tremendously in several 


parts through horrid clouds of Smoke; nothing 
was beard but the cracking of the flame* 
mingled with the dismal cries of terror nnddis 
traction; nothing was seen but acts of pbrei !ty 
and desperation. The miserable wretches, af¬ 
frighted at the horrors of surh a conflagration, 
sought atfate less dreadful, by plunging into 
the sea, and about three hundred men were 
preserved by the boats belonging to some ships 
that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, 
but five huudred perished in the ocean. 

DESCENT AT CANCALLE BAY. 

The king of Great Britain being determined 
to renew his attempt upon the coast of France, 
ordered a very formidable armament to be 
equipped for that purpose. Two powerful 
squadrons by sea were destined for the service 
of this expedition; the first, consisting of eleven 
great ships, was commanded by lord Anson and 
sir Edward Hawke: the other, composed of 
four ships of the line, seven frigate^ sbf sloojfc,* 
two fire-ships, two bombs, ten cuttefs, twenty 
tenders, ten store-ships, ami one hundred 
transports, was put under the direction of com¬ 
modore Howe, who had signalized himself by 
his gallantry and conduct in the course of the 
last fruitless expedition. The plan of a descent 
upon France having been adopted by the mi¬ 
nistry, a body of troops, consisting of sixteen 
regiments, nine troops of light horse, and six 
thousand marines, was assembled for the exe¬ 
cution of this desigfi, and embarked under the 
command of the duke of Marlborough; a no¬ 
bleman, who, though he did not inherit all the 
military ^genius of his grandfather, yet far 
excelled him in the amiable and social qua¬ 
lities of the heart; be was brave beyond all 
question, generous to profusion, and good- 
natured to excess. On this occasion be was^as- 
sisted by the councils of lord George Sarkvillc, 
second in command, son to the duke of Dor¬ 
set; an officer of experience and reputation, 
who had, in the civil departments of govern¬ 
ment, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius 
and uncommon application* The troops, hav¬ 
ing been encamped for some time upon the 
Isle of Wight, were embaiked in the latter end 
of May, and the two fleets sailed in the be¬ 
ginning of June for the coast of Bretagne, 
leaving the people of England flushed with 
the gayest hopes of victory and conquest.. 
The two fleets parted at sea: lord Anson, 
with bis squadron, proceeded to the bay of 
Biscay, in order to watch the motions of the 
enemy's ships, fad harass their navigation; 
while commodore Howe, with the land-forces, 
steered directly towards St. M&loes, a strong 
place of considerable commerce, situa^d on 
the coast of Bretagne, against which thte pur¬ 
posed invasion seemed to be chiefly intended. 
The town, however, was found too well for* 
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Lifted, both by art andmature, to admit of an | contributions; and be being informed tliat 


attempt by sea with any prospect of success; 
and, therefore, it was resolved to make a de¬ 
scent in the neighbourhood. After the fleet 
had been, by contrary winds, detained several 
days in sight of the French coast, it arrived in 
the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 
eastward of St, Maloes, and Mr. Howe having 
silenced a small battery w^ich the enemy had 
occasionally raised upon the beach, the troops 
were landed, without further opposition, on the 
sixth day of June. The duke of Marlborough i\n- 
mediately began bis inarch towards St. Servan, 
with a view to destroy such shipping and ma¬ 
gazines as might be in any accessible parts of 
the river; and this scheme was executed with 
success. A great quantity of naval stores, two 
ships of war, several privateers, and about four¬ 
score vessels of different, sorts, were set oil fire 
and reduced to ashes, almost uuder the cannon 
of the place, which, however, they could not 
pretend to besiege in form. His grace having 
• received repeated advices that the enemy were 
busily employed in assembling forces to march 
against him, returned to Cancalle, where 
Mr. Howe had made such a masterly disposition 
of the boats and transports, that the re-embark- 
atiou of the troops was performed with sur¬ 
prising ease and expedition. The forces, while 
they remained on shore, were restrained from 
all outrages by the most severe discipline; and 
the French houses, which their inhabitants 
had abandoned, were left untouched. Imme¬ 
diately after their landing; the duke of Marl¬ 
borough, as commander in chief, published 
and distributed a manifesto, addressed to the 
people of Bretagne, giving them under¬ 
stand, that his descent upon the coast was not 
effected with a design to make war on the in¬ 
habitants of the open country, except such as 
should be found in arms, or otherwise opposing 
the operations of his Britannic majesty: that 
all who were willing to continue in peaceable 
possession of their effects, might 'remain un¬ 
molested in their respective dwellings, and 
follow their usual occupations: that, besides 
the customs and (taxes they used to pay to 
their own king, nothing should be required of 
them but what was absolutely necessary for 
the subsistence of the army; and that, for all 
provisions brought in, they should tie paid iq 
ready .money. # He concluded this notice with 
e declaring, that if, notwithstanding these as¬ 
surances of protection, they should carry off 
their effects and provisions, and abandon the 
places of their habitation, he would treat them 
as enemies, and destroy theift houses with fire 
and sword. To the magistracy of St. Maloes 
be likewise sent a letter, importing, that as 
all the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
between Piuant, Rennes, and Doll, now in 
bis possession, had deserted their habitations, 
probably to avoid the payment of the usual 


the magistrates had compelled the people of 
the country to retire into' the town of Saint 
Maloes; he now gave them notice, that if they 
did not immediately send them back to their 
houses, and come themselves to his head¬ 
quarters, to settle the contributions, he should 
think himself obliged to proceed to military 
execution. These threats, however, were uut 
put in force, although the magistrates of Saint 
Maloes did not think proper to comply with 
his injunction. But it was found altogethei 
impossible to prevent irregularities among 
troopsatliat were uaturally licentious. Some 
houses were pillaged, and not without acts of 
barbarity; bnt the offenders were brought to 
ijiimediate justice; and it must be owned, as 
an incontestable proof of the general's hu¬ 
manity, that in destroying the magazines of 
the enemy at St. Servan, which may be termed 
the suburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered one 
small storehouse to be spared, because it could 
not be set on fire without endangering the 
whole district. The British forces being re- 
embarked, including about five hundred light- 
horse, which had been disciplined and carried 
over with a view to scour t^ie country, the 
fleet was detained by contrary winds in the 
bay of Cancalle for several clays, during which 
a design seems to have been formed for at¬ 
tacking Granville, which had been reconnoitred 
by some of the engineers; but, in consequence 
of their report, the scheme was laid aside, and 
*the fleet stood out to sea, where it was exposed 
to some rough weather. In a few days, the 
wind blowing iu a northern direction, they 
steered again towards thp French coast, and 
ran in with the land near Ilavre-de-Gracc, 
where the flat-bottomed boats, provided for 
landing, were hoisted out, and a second dis¬ 
embarkation expected. But the wind blowing 
violently towards the evening, the boats were 
re-shipped, % and the fleet obliged to quit the 
land, in order to avoid the dangers of a lee 
shore. Next day, the weather being more 
(moderate, they returned to the same station, 
and orders were given to prejwire for ft descent; 
but the duke of Marlborough having taken 
a vifew ot the coast, in an open cutter, accom¬ 
panied by tommodore Howe, thought proper 
to wave the attempt. Their next step was to 
bear away t before the wind for Cherbourg, in 
the neighbourhood of which place the fleet 
came to anchor. Here some of the trans¬ 
ports received the fire of six different bat¬ 
teries; and a considerable body of troops 
appeared in arms to dispute the landing; ne¬ 
vertheless, the general resolved that the forts 
Querqueville, 1 'Hommet, and Gallet should be 
attacked in tbc^uight by the first regiment of 
guards. The soldiers were actually distributed 
in the flat-bottomed boats, and eveiy prepara¬ 
tion made for this enterprise, when the wind 
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began to blow with such violence, that the 
troops could not be landed without the most 
imminent danger and difficulty, nor properly 
sustained* in case of a repulse, even if the dis¬ 
embarkation could have been effected. This 
attempt, therefore, was laid aside, but at the 
same time a resolution taken to stand in to- 
wards the shore with the whole fleet, to cover 
a general landing. A disposition was made 
accordingly; but the storm increasing, the 
transports ran foul of each other, and the ships 
were exposed to all the perils of a lee-sbtire, 
for the gale blew directly upon the coast; be¬ 
sides, the provisions began to fail, and the hay 
for the horses was almost consumed. These 
concurring reasons induced the commanders 
to postpone the disembaikation to a more fa¬ 
vourable opportunity. The fleet stood out to 
sea, and the tempest abating, they steered for 
the Jsle of Wight, and next day anchored at 
St. Helen’s. Such was the issue of an enterprise 
achieved with considerable success, if we con¬ 
sider the damage done to the enemy’s ship¬ 
ping, and the other objects which the minister 
had in view ; namely to secure the navigation 
of the channel, and make a diversion in favour 
of the German allies, by alarming the French 
king, and obliging him to employ a great 
number of troops to defend his coast from in¬ 
sult and invasion ; but whether such a mighty 
armament was necessary for the accomplish¬ 
ment of these petty aims, and whether the same 
armament might not have been employed in 
executing schemes of infinitely greater advan¬ 
tage to the nation, we shall leave to the ju¬ 
dicious reader’s uwn®rt* fleet ions. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CHERBOURG. 

The designs upon the coast of France, 
thougn interrupted by tempestuous weather, 
were not as yet laid aside for the whole season ; 
but, in the mean time, the troops were dis 
embarked on the Isle of Wight; and one bri¬ 
gade marehed to the northward, to join a body* 
of troops, with which the government resolved 
to augment the army of the allies in (jerH^ny, 
commanded by prince Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick. The duke of Marlborough and lord 
George Sackvillc being appointed to conduct 
this British corps upon the continent, the 
command of the marine expeditions devolved 
to lieutenant-general Bligh, an old experienced 
officer, who had served with reputation; rfhd 
his royal highness prince Edward, afterwards 
created duke of York, entered as a volunteer 
with commodore Howe, in order to learn the 
rudiments of the sea-service. The remainder 
of the troops being re-embgrked, aud every 
thing prepared for the secoiid expedition, the 
fleet sailed from St. Helen’s on the first of Au¬ 
gust; and after a tedious passage, from calms' 
and contrary winds, anchored on the seventh 


in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the 
enemy had intrenched themselves within a line, 
extending from the fort Ecoeurdeville, which 
stands about two miles to the westward of 
Cherbourg, along the coast for the space of 
four miles, fortified with several batteries at 
proper distances. Behind this retrenchment 
a Body of horse and infantry appeared in red 
and blue uniforms; but as they did not ad¬ 
vance to the open beach, the less risk was run 
in landing the British forces. At first a bomb- 
ketch had been sent to anchor near the town, 
and throw some shells into the place, as a 
feint to amuse the enemy, and deceive them 
with regard to the place of disembarkation, 
while the general had determined to land about 
a league to the westward of yuerqueville, the 
most westeru fort in the bay. The other 
bomb-ketches, being posted along shore, did 
considerable execution upon the inrrcnch- 
ments, not only by throwing shells in the usual 
way, hut also by using ball mortars, 4 "filled with 1 
great quantities of balls, which may Be throw n 
to a great distance, and, by scattering as they 
fly, do abundance of mischief. While the 
ketches fired without ceasing, the grenadiers 
and guards were rowed regularly ashore in the 
flat-bottomed boats, and, landing without op¬ 
position, instantly formed, on a small open 
portion of the beach, with a natural breast¬ 
work in their front, having on the other side 
a hollow way, and a village rising beyond it 
with a sudden ascent; on the left, the ground 
wa» intersected hy hedges, and covered with 
orchards, and from this quarter the enemy 
advanced in order. The British troops im¬ 
mediately quitted the breast-work, in order to 
i meet them half way, and a straggling fire 
J began; but the French edging to the left, 

| took possession of the hill, from w hence they 
piquecred with the advanced posts of the 
English. In the mean lime, the rest of the 
infantry were disembarked, and the enemy at 
uig)it retirejJ. As the light troops were not 
yet landed, general Bligh encamped that night 
at the village of Erville, oiwa piece of ground 
that did not extend above four hundred paces: 
90 that the tents weke pitched in a crowded 
and irregular manner. Next morning, the 
general having received intelligence that no 
parties of.the enemy were seeu moving on the 
hill, or in the plain, and that fort Querqueville< 
was entirely abandoned, made a disposition for 
marching in tlvo columns to Cherbourg. An 
advanced party took immediate possession of 
Querquej ille; aflfl the lines aud batteries along 
the shore were now deserted by the enemy. 
The British foi ces marching behind St. Aulne, 
Ecgeurdeville, Horn met, and La Galet^found 
the town of Cherbourg likewise abandoned, 
and the gates being open, entered it without 
opposition. The citizens, encouraged by a 
manifesto containing a promise of protection, 
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which had been published and distributed, in I Galet, without the least disturbance from the 


order to quiet their apprehensions, received 
their new guests with a> good grace, overwhelm¬ 
ing them with civilities, for which they met 
with a very ungrateful return; for as the bulk 
of the army was not regularly encafeped and 
superintended, the soldiers were at liberty to 
indulge themselves in riot ftnd licentiousness. 
All uight long they ravaged the adjacent coun¬ 
try without restraint; and as no guards had 
. been regularly placed in the streets and avenues 
of Cherbourg, to prevent disorders, the town 
itself was uot exempted from pillage and bru¬ 
tality. These outrages, however, were un 
sooner known, than the general took imme¬ 
diate steps for putting a stop to them for the 
present, and preventing all irregularities for the 
future. Next morniug the place being recon¬ 
noitred, he determined to destroy, without de¬ 
lay, all the forts and the basin; and the exe¬ 
cution of this design was left to the engineers, 
r assisted b/the officers of the fleet and artil¬ 
lery. Gr£at sums of money had been expended 
upon the harbour and basin of Cherbourg, 
which at one time was considered by the 
French court as an object of great importance, 
from its situation respecting the river Seine, 
as well as the opposite coast of England; but 
as the works were left unfinished, in all 
appearance the plan had grown into disrepu¬ 
tation. The enemy had raised several uncon¬ 
nected batteries along the bay; but the town 
itself was quite open and defenceless. While 
the engineers were employed in demolishing 
the works, the light horse scoured tbe coun¬ 
try, and detachments were every day, sent out 
towards Walloign, at the distance of four 
leagues from Cherbourg, where the enemy 
were encamped, and every hour received rein¬ 
forcements. Several skirmishes were fought 
by tlie out-parties of each army, in one of 
which captain Lindsay, a gallant young officer, 
who had been very instrumental in training 
the light horse, was mortally wotypded. The 
harbour and basin of Cherbourg being de¬ 
stroyed, together«■ with all the forts in the 
neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces of 
brass cannon secured on board the English 
ships, a contribution, amounting to atyut three 
thousand pounds sterling, was exacted upon 
the town, aud a plan of re-embarkation con- 
, verted; as it appeared from the reports of 
peasants and deserters, that the enemy were 
already increased to a formidable number. A 
slight intrenehment being raised, sufficient to 
defend the last division that ffhould be re-em¬ 
barked, the stores and artillery were shipped, 
and the light horses conveyed on board their 
respective transports, by means of platforms 
laid in the flat-bottomed vessels. On tbe six¬ 
teenth day of August, at three o'clock in the 
morning, the farces marched from Cherbourg 
down to tbe beach, and re-embarked at fori 


enemy. 

DESCENT AT ST. MALOES. 

* 

This service being happily performed, the 
fleet set sail for the coast of England, and 
anchored in the road of Weymouth, under the 
high land of Portland. In two days it weighed 
and stood again to the southward; but was 
obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the 
same riding. The second effort, however, was 
more effectual. The fleet with some difficulty 
kept the sea, and steering to the French coast, 
came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, two 
leagues to the westward of St. Maloes, against 
which it was determined to make another at¬ 
tempt. The sloops and ketches being ranged 
alongshore to cover the disembarkation, the 
troops landed on a fair open beach, and a de¬ 
tachment of grenadiers was sent to the harbour 
of St. Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, 
where they destroyed about fifteen small ves¬ 
sels ; but St. Maloes itself being properly sur¬ 
veyed, appeared to be above iusult, either from 
the land-forces or the shippipg. The mouth 
of the river that forms its basin, extends above 
two miles in breadth at its narrowest part, so 
as to be out of the reach of land-batteries, and 
the entrance is defended by such forts and 
batteries as the ships of war could not pretend 
to silence, considering the difficult navigation 
of the channels; besides fifty pieces of large 
cannon planted on these forts and batteries, 
the enemy had mounted forty on the west side 
of the town; and the brsin was, moreover, 
strengthened by seven frigates or armed ves¬ 
sels, whose guns might have been brought to 
bear upon any batteries that could lx* raised 
on shore, as well as upon ships entering by the 
usual channel. For these substantial reasons 
the design Against St. Maloes was dropped ; but 
the, general being unwilling to re-embark, 
without having taken some step for tbe further 
‘bnuoyaiice of the enemy, resolved to penetrate 
into the country, conducting his motions, how¬ 
ever, «o as to be near the fleet, which had, by 
this time, quitted tbe bay of St. Lunaire, where 
it could nnt>idc with any safety, and anchored 
in tbe bay of St. Cas, about three leagues to 
the westwsrd. 

• 

ENGLISH DEFEATED AT ST. CAS. 

On Friday the eighth of September, general 
Bligh, with bis little army, began his march 
for Guildo, at tbe distance of nine miles, which 
he reached in the evening: next day he crossed 
a little gut or inlet of tbe sea, at low water, 
and his troops being incommoded by the pea¬ 
sants, who fired at them from hedges and 
houses, he sent a priest with a message, inti¬ 
mating, that if they would not desist, he would 
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reduce their houses to ashes. No regard being 
paid to this intimation, the houses were actu¬ 
ally set on lire as soon as the troops had formed 
their camp about two miles on the other side 
of the inlet. Next morning be proceeded to 
the village of Matignon, where, after some 
smart skirmishing, the French piquets ap¬ 
peared, drawn up in order, to the number of 
two battalions; but having sustained a few 
shot from the English fielil-pfeces, and seeing 
the grenadiers advance, they suddenly dis¬ 
persed. General Bligh continuing his route 
through the village, encamped in the open 
ground, about three miles from the bay of 
St. Cas, which was this day reconnoitred for re. 
embarkation; for he now received undoubted 
intelligence, t^at the duked’Aiguillon had ad¬ 
vanced from Brest to Lambale, within six miles 
of the English camp, at the head of twelve re¬ 
gular battalions, six squadrons, two regiments 
of iflilitia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 
cannon. The bay of St. Cas was covered by an 
iutrenchment which the enemy bad thrown up, 
to prevent or oppose any disembarkation; and 
on the outside of this work there was a range 
of sand hills extending alongshore, which could 
have served as a cover to the enemy, from 
whence they might have annoyed the troops in 
re-embarking; for this reason a proposal was 
made to the general, that the forces should lie 
re-embarked from a fair open beach on the left, 
between St. Cas and Gtiildo; but this advice 
was rejected, and, indeed, the subsequent ope¬ 
rations of the army savoured strongly of blind 
security and rash presumption. Had the troops 
decamped in the njjtht without noise, in all 
probability they would have arrived* at the 
heaeh before the French had received the least 
intelligence of their motion; and, in that 
rase, the whole army, consisting of about six 
thousand men, might have been re-embarked 
without the least interruption; but, instead 
of this cautious manner of proceeding, the 
drums were beaten at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, as if with intention to give notice to thc^ 
enemy, who forthwith repeated the same sig¬ 
nal. The troops were in motion before three, 
and though the length of the march did*not 
exceed three miles, the baits and interruptions 
were so numerous And frequent, that they did 
not arrive on the beach of St. Cas till nine. 
Then the embarkation was begun, # and might 
have been happily finished, had the transports 
lain near the shore, and received the mei^as 
fast as the boats could have conveyed them on 
board, without distinction; but many ships 
rode at a considerable distance, and every boat 
carried the meu on board the respective trans¬ 
ports to which they belonged; a punctilio of 
disposition by which a great*deal of time was 
unnecessarily consumed. The small ships and 
bomb-ketches were brought near the shore, to 
rover the embarkation} and a considerable 


number of sea-officers were stationed on the 
beach, to superintend the boats* crews, and 
regulate the service; but, notwithstanding all 
their attention and authority, some of the 
boats were otherwise employed than in con* 
veyiug tlje unhappy soldiers. Had all the 
cutters and small craft belonging to the fleet 
be^n properly occj|pied in this service, the dis¬ 
grace and disaster of the day would scarce have 
happened. The British forces had skirmished 
a little on the march, but no considerable body 
of the enemy appeared until the embarkation 
was begun; then they took possession of au 
eminence by a windmill, and forthwith opened 
a battery of ten cannon and eight mortars, 
from whence they fired with considerable ef¬ 
fect upon the soldiers on the beach, and ou 
the boats in their passage. They afterwards 
began to march down the hill, partly covered 
by a hollow way on their left, with a design to 
gain a wood, where they might form and ex¬ 
tend themselves along the front of thg Eng- ^ 
lisli, and advance agaiust them under shelter 
of the sand-hills; but in their descent they 
suffered extremely from the cannon and mor¬ 
tars of the shipping, which made great havock 
and threw them into confusion. Their line 
of inarch down the lull was staggered, and 
for some time continued in suspense; then 
they turned off to one side, extended them¬ 
selves along a hill to their left, and advanced 
in a hollow way, from whence they suddenly 
rushed out to the attack. Though the greater 
part of the British troops were already em¬ 
barked, the rear-guard, consisting of all the 
grenadiers, and half of the first regiment of 
guards, riunained on the shore, to the number 
| of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
mqjor-general Dury. This officer, seeing the 
Freucli advance, ordered his troops to form io 
grand divisions, and march from behind the 
hank that covered them, in order to charge 
the enemy ^before they could be formed on the 
plain. Had this step been taken when it was 
first suggested to Mr. Dury, before the French 
were disengaged from the hollow way, perhaps 
it might have so far succeeded as to disconcert 
and throw them into confusion; but by this 
time they had extended themselves into a vfcry 
formidable front, and no hope remained of 
dicing able to withstand such a superior num¬ 
ber. Instead of attempting to fight against 
such odds in an open field of battle, they might* 
have retreated along the beach to a rock on 
the left, in which progress their right flank 
would have been secured by the intreuchment; 
and the«enemy could not have pursued them 
along the'shore, without being exposed to 
such a fire from the shipping, as in all proba¬ 
bility they could not have sustained.• This 
scheme was likewise proposed to Mr. Duty; 
but he seemed to be actuated by a spirit of 
infatuation. The English line being drawn 
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up in ttneyen ground, began the action with 
an irregular fire from right to left, which the 
enemy returned} but tbeir usual fortitude and 
resolution seemed to forsake them on this oc¬ 
casion. They saw themselves in danger of 
being surrounded and cut iu pieces*their of¬ 
ficers dropped on every side; and all hope of 
retreat was now intercepted^! 1 ' this cruel di¬ 
lemma, their spirits failed; they were seized 
with a panic; they faultered, they broke; and 
in less than five minutes after the engagement 
began they Red in the utmost confusion, pur¬ 
sued by the enemy, who no sooner saw them 
give way than they fell in among them with 
their bayonets fixed, and made a great carnage. 
General Dury being dangerously wounded, ran 
into the sea, where he perished; and this was 
the fate of a great number, officers as well as 
soldiers. Many swam towards the boats and 
vessels, which were ordered to give them all 
manner of assistance; but by far the greater 
r number wore either butcbeied on the beach, or 
drowned \p the water: a small body, however, 
instead of throwing themselves into the sea, 
retired to the rock on the left, where they 
made a stand, until they had exhausted their 
ammunition, and then surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. The havoc was moreover increased by 
the shot am) shell* discharged from the bat¬ 
tery which the enemy had raised on the hill. 
The slaughter would not have been so great, 
h id not the French soldiers been exasperated 
by the fire from the frigates, which was still 
maintained even after the English troops were 
routed; but this whb no sooner silenced by a 
signal from the commodore, than the enemy 
exhibited a noble example of moderat ion and 
humanity, in granting immediate quarter and 
protection to the vanquished. About one thou¬ 
sand chosen men of the English army were 
killed and taken prisoners on this occasion: nor 
was the advantage cheaply purchased by the 
French troops, among whom the shot aud 
shells from the frigates and ketches had done 
great execution. The clemency of the victors 
was the more remarkable, as the British troops 
in this expedition had been shamefully guilty 
of marauding, pillaging, burning, and other 
excesses. War is so dreadful in itself, and so 
severe in its consequences, that the qgercise of 
generosity and compassion, by which its hor-* 1 
rors are mitigated, ought ever to he applauded, 
encouraged, and imitated. We ought also to 
use our best endeavours to deserve this treat¬ 
ment at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let 
us be humane in our turn to those whom the 
fate of war has subjected to our power: let us 
ill prosecutingour military operations, maintain 
the most rigid discipline among the troops, and 
religii&sly abstain from all acts of violence 
aud oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation 
will undoubtedly ensue, and the powers at war 
vie with each other in huinauity and polite 


ness. In other respects, tbe commander of 
an invading armament will always find his ac¬ 
count in being weU with the common people 
of the country in which the descent is made. 
By civil treatment and seasonable gratifica 
tions they will be encouraged to bring into tbe 
•camp regular supplies of provision and refresh¬ 
ment; they will mingle with the soldiers, and 
even form friendships among them: serve as 
guides, messengers, and interpreters; let out 
their cattle for hire as draft horses ; work with 
their own persons as day-labourers; discover 
proper fords, bridges, roads, passes, and de¬ 
files; and, if artfully managed, communicate 
many useful hiuts of intelligence. If great 
care and circumspection be not exerted in 
maintaining discipline, and brhlfcig the licen¬ 
tious disposition of the soldiery, such invasions 
will be productive of nothing but miscarriage 
and disgrace: for this, at best, is hut a pira¬ 
tical, way of carrying on war; and the troops 
engaged in it are, in some measure, debauched 
by tbe nature of the service. They are crowded 
together in transports, where the minute par¬ 
ticulars of military order cannot be observed, 
even though the good of the h service greatly 
depends upon a due observance of these forms. 
The soldiers grow negligent, and inattentive 
to cleanness and the exterior ornaments of 
dress: they become slovenly, slothful, and al¬ 
together unfit for a return of duty : they are 
tumbled about occasionally in ships am) boats, 
landed and re-embarked in a tumultuous man¬ 
ner, under a divided and disorderly command: 
they are accustomed to retire at the first re¬ 
port of an approaching eyemy, and to take 
shelter on another element, nay, their small 
pillaging parties are often obliged to fly before 
unarmed peasants. Their duty on such occa¬ 
sions is the most unmanly part of a soldier’s 
office; namely, to ruin, ravage, and destroy. 
They soon yield to the temptation of pillage, 
and are habituated to rapine: they give loose 
to intemperance, riot, and intoxication ; com- 
jnit a thousand excesses; and, when the 
enemy appears, ruu on hoard the ships with 
their booty. Thus tbe dignity of the ser¬ 
vice ds debased: they loose all sense of ho¬ 
nour and of shame; they are no longer re¬ 
stricted by military laws, nor overawed by 
the authority of officers: in a word, they de¬ 
generate into a species of lawless buccaneers. 
From sueli a total relaxation of morals and 
disripline, what can ensue but riot, confusion, 
dishonour, and defeat? All the advantage that 
can be expected from these sudden starts of 
invasion, will scarce overbalance the evils we 
have mentioned, together with the extra¬ 
ordinary expense of equipping armaments of 
this nature. True it is, these descents oblige 
the French king to employ a considerable 
number of his troops for the defence of his ma¬ 
ritime places: they serve to ruin.the trade ut 
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his subjects, protect the navigation of Great 
Britain, and secure its coast from invasion; 
but these purposes might be as effectually an¬ 
swered, at a-much smaller expense, by the 
shipping alone. Should it be judged expe¬ 
dient, however, to prosecute this desultory 
kind of war, the commanders employed in it 
will do well to consider, that a descent ought j 
never to be hazarded in an ^penny’s country, 
without having taken proper precautions to 
secure a retreat; that the severest discipline 
ought to be preserved during all the operations 
of the campaign; that a general ought never 
to disembark but upon a well-concerted plan, 
nor commence his military transactions with¬ 
out some immediate point or object in view; 
that a re-embarkation ought never to be at¬ 
tempted, except from a clear open beach, 
where the approaches of an enemy may be seen, 
and the troops covered by the fire of their 
shipffiug. Those who presume to reflect upon 
the particulars of this last expedition, owned 
themselves at a loss to account for the con¬ 
duct of the general, in remaining on shore 
after the design upon St. Maloes was laid aside; 
in penetrating sy far into the country, with¬ 
out any visible object; neglecting the repeated 
intelligence which he received; communicat¬ 
ing, by beat of drum, his midnight motions to 
an enemy of double his force; loitering near 
seven hours in a march of three miles; and, 
lastly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
troops at a place where no proper measures had 
been taken for their cover and defence. After 
the action of St. Cas, some civilities, by mes¬ 
sage, passed between /he duke d’Aiguillou and 
the English commanders, who were •faVoured 
with a list of the prisoners, including four sea- 
captains ; and assured that the wounded should 
receive all possible comfort and assistance. 
These matters being adjusted, commodore Howe 
returned with the fleet to Spitheaff, and the 
soldiers were disembarked. 

The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg 
hod elevated the people to a degree of childish 
triumph; and the government thought proper 
to indulge this petulant spirit of exultation, 
by exposing twenty-one pieces of French can¬ 
non in Hyde-park, from whence they were 
drawn in procession to the Tower, amidst 1 the 
acclamations of the populace. From^this pin¬ 
nacle of elation and pride they were precipi¬ 
tated to the ab)ss of despondence or dejection, 
Inf the account of the miscarriage at St. Casj 
which buoyed up the spirits of the French in 
the same proportion. The people of that na¬ 
tion began to stand in need of some such cor¬ 
dial after the losses they had sustained, and 
the ministry of Versailles did not fail to make 
the most of this advantage: tlfey published a 
pompous narrative of the battle of St. Cas, and 
magnified into a mighty victory the puny 
check which they had given to the rear-guard 
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of an inconsiderable detachment. The people 
received it with implicit belief, because it waft 
agreeable to their passions, and congratulated 
themselves upon their success in hyperboles, 
dictated by that vivacity so peculiar to the 
French ifetion. Indeed, these are artifices 
which the ministers of every nation And it 
netassaty to ums at certain conjunctures, in 
governing the turbulent and capricious multi¬ 
tude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, nothing 
further was attempted by that armament; 
nor was any enterprise of importance achieved 
by the British ships in Europe during the 
course of this summer. The cruisers, how¬ 
ever, still continued active and alert. Captain 
Hervey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed a 
French ship of forty guns in the island of 
Malta; au exploit of which the Maltese loudly 
complained, as a violation of their neutrality. 
About twenty sail of small French vessels were 
driven ashore on the rocks of Bretagije, by ^ 
some cruisers belonging to the (feet com¬ 
manded hy lord Anson, after a smart’eugage- 
ment with two frigates, under whose convoy 
they sailed. In the month of November the 
Belliqueux, a French ship of war, mounted 
with sixty-four guns, having, by mistake, run 
up St. George's channel, and anchored in 
Lundy-road, captain Saimmrez, of the Ante¬ 
lope, then lying in King-road, immediately 
weighed and went in quest of her, according 
to the advice he had received. When he ap¬ 
peared, the French captain heaved up his an- 
choi, and made a show of preparing for an en¬ 
gagement; hut soon hauled down his colours, 
and, without firing a shot, surrendered, with a 
complement of four hundred and seventeen 
men, to a ship of inferior force, both in number 
of hands and weight of metal. By this time the 
English privateers swarmed to such a degree in 
the channel, that scarce a French vessel durst 
quit the harbour, and consequently there was 
little or no booty to be obtained. In this 
dearth of legal prizes, some of the adventurers 
were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and 
actually rifled the ships of ^neutral nations. 

A Dutch vessel, having on board the baggage 
and domestics belonging to the marquis dfe 
Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of Spain 
t(^ the king of Denmark, was boarded three 
times successively hy the crews of three different 
privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged 
the bold, broke open and rifled the trunks and 
boxes of the ambassador, insulted and even 
cruelly bruised his officers, stripped his do¬ 
mestics, and carried off his effects, together 
with letters of credit, and a bill of exchange. 
Complaints of these outrages being made to the 
court .of London, the lords of the admiaalty 
promised, in the gazette, a reward of five hun¬ 
dred pounds, without deduction, to an^ person 
who should discover the offenders concerned 
in these acts of piracyi Some of^thein were 
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detected accordingly, and brought to condign 
punishment. 

CLAMOURS OF THE DUTCH MER¬ 
CHANTS, &c. ( 

The Dutch had for some time carried on a 
very considerable traffic, not ouly in taking the 
fair advantages of their neutrality, but also in 
supplying' the French with naval stores, aud 
transporting the produce of the French sugar* 
colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by the 
proprietors. The English government, in¬ 
censed at this unfair commerce, prosecuted 
with such flagrant paitiality for their enemies, 
issued orders for the cruisers to arrest all 
ships of neutral powers that should have 
French property on board; and these orders 
were executed with rigour aud severity. A 
great number of Dutch ships were taken, and 
r condemned as legal prizes, both in England 
and Jamaica: sometimes the owners met with 
hard measure, and some crews were treated 
with insolence and barbarity. The subjects of 
the United Provinces raised a loud clamour 
against the English, for having, by these cap¬ 
tures, violated the law of nations, and the 
particular treaty of commerce subsisting be- 
between Great Britain and the republic. Re¬ 
monstrances were made to the English ministry, 
who expostulated, in their turn, with the de¬ 
puties of the statcs-general; and the two 
nations were inflamed against each other with 
the most bitter animosity. The British resi¬ 
dent at the Hague, in a conference with the 
states, represented, tiiat the king his master 
could not hope to see peace speedily re-estab¬ 
lished, if the neutral princes should assume a 
right of carrying on the trade of his enemies; 
that he expected, from their known justice, 
and the alliance by which they were so nearly 
connected with his subjects, they would ho¬ 
nestly abandon this fraudulent commerce, and 
agree that naval stores should be comprehended 
in the class of contraband commodities. Her 
answered some articles of the complaints they 
had made with an appearance of candour and 
moderation; declared his majesty's abhorrence 
of the violences which had been committed 
upon the subjects of the United Frovincef; 
explained the steps which had been taken by 
the English government to bring tfte offenders 
to justice, as well as to prevent such outrages 
for the future; and assured-them, that his 
Britannic majesty had nothing more at heart, 
than to renew and maintain, in full force, the 
mutual confidence and fricudship ( .by which the 
maritime powers of England and Holland had 
beeibso long united. 

These professions of esteem and affection 
were sufficient to quiet the minds, and 


appease the resentment of the Dutch meN 
chants; and the French party, which was both 
numerous and powerful, employed all their art 
and influence to exasperate their passions, and 
widen the breach between the two natious. 
The court of Versailles did not fail to seize 
this opportunity of insinuation: while, on one 
hand, their ministers and emissaries in Holland 
exaggerated thejndignities and injuries which 
the states bad sustained from the insolence 
and rapacity of the English; they, on the 
other hand, flattered and cajoled them with 
little advantages in trade, and formal pro¬ 
fessions of respect. Such was the memorial 
delivered by the count d’Affry, intimating that 
the empress-queen being under an absolute 
necessity of employing all her forces to defeud 
her hereditary dominions in Germany, she had 
been obliged to withdraw her troops from ()s- 
tend and Nieuport, and applied to the Fiencli 
king, as her ally nearest at hand, to garrison 
these two places, which, however, should be 
restored at the peace, or sooner, should her 
imperial majesty think proper. The spirit of 
the Dutch merchants, at this juncture, and 
their sentiments with respect to England, ap¬ 
peared with very high colouring in a memorial 
to the states-genera], subscribed by two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine traders, composed and 
presented with equal secrecy aud Circumspec¬ 
tion. In this famous remonstrance they com¬ 
plained, that the violences and unjust depre¬ 
dations committed by the English ships of war 
and privateers on the vessels aud effects of 
them and their fellow-suhjccts, were not only 
continued, but daily multiplied; and cruelty 
and excess carried to such a pitch of wanton 
harbarity, that the petitioners were forced to 
implore the assistance of their high mighti¬ 
nesses to protect, in the most efficacious man¬ 
ner, the commerce and navigation, which were 
the two sinews of the republic. For tins ne¬ 
cessary purpose they offered to contribute each 
his contingent, and to arm at their own 
charge; and other propositions were made for 
an immediate augmentation of the marine. 
While this party industriously exerted all their 
polver And credit to effect a rupture with Eng¬ 
land, the -princess gouvernante employed all 
her interest and address to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with respect to 
the power arid designs of prance; against which 
she earnestly exhorted them to augment their 
military forces by land, that they might be 
prepared to defend themselves against all in¬ 
vasion. At the same time she spared no pains 
to adjust the differences between her husband’s 
country and her father's kingdom; and, with¬ 
out doubt, her healing councils were of great 
efficacy in preventing matters from coining 
to a very dangerous extremity. 
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I Thl* Mfti the reason tint wit publicly 
assigned fur his quitting the enny j but 
a much more probable one, which wm 
only whispered, seem* to have been, tin* 
this piiuce, than whom none ever was 
more remarkable for humanity and the 
•octal virtues, dialikinar the violent pro¬ 
ceed luge of the king bis brother, could not 
refrain from expostulating with him on 
that subject| upon which hu majesty, 
with an air of great disapprobation, told 
hwn, “ That the air of Berlin would be bet¬ 
ter for linn than that of the camp.” The 
prime accordingly retired to Berlin, 
where he died soon after; grief and con¬ 
cern for the welfare of his brother, aud for 
the steps taken by him, having no small 
share iu his death* 

We are told, that tie mistook these Croats 
for Prussian hussar*. But some of the cir- 
cumAauces of this mysterious affair were 
interpreted luto a premeditated dcsigu 
In the prim e to be taken prisoner. It can• 
not otherwise he supposed that a man of 
hit rank, a prince, a commander in chief, 
should officiously undertake the always 
dangerous task of reconuoUL'riiig the ene¬ 
my, with so slight an attendance as only 
one man, and that bgt a groom, ircn if 
he had judged it neiessary to see thinr* 
with Ins own eyes. Some secret dissatis¬ 
faction, hitherto unknown to m, may 
possibly have been the cause of Ins taking 
this step; or, which seems still more pro 
table, hr might be ashauied, or, perhaps, 
even afraid, to see the king his master, 
after having so iiijudiciously abandoned 
the defence of ltruslnii, by quilling bis 
tmrH f which, it is asserted, his Prussian 
maiesty had sent him express orders not 
to quit on any account whatever, fur thut 
he would certainly be with him bv the 
fifth of December, in which we shall find 
he kept his word g 

Whilst the Austrians were conducting 
them to prison, on their route they 
chanced to hear of the victory their mas¬ 
ter had gained at Hushnch Animated by 
these tidings, they unanimously ruse upon 
the escort that guarded them, which hap- 
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petting not to be very stnmg, they entirely 
dispersed. Thus freed, they marched on, 
not very certain of their way, in hopes to 
rejoin some corps of the Prussian troops, 
their countrymen. The same fbnune 
which freed them led them directly to tba 
army cominauded by the kia; himself, 
winch was hastening to their relief, as 
will as to that of the prince of Beveru. 
Ibis uucxpcrtiri meeting was equally 
pleasing to both, the prisoners not having 
heard any thing of his majesty's march j 
and, at the same ume, this lucky incident, 
whilst it added a considerable strength to 
the army, added likewise to its confidence, 
for the slightest occurrence is construed 
into an omen by an army at the eve of an 
engagement. 

4 Such was the rigour of the season, that 
some hundreds of sentinels dropped down 
dead on their several posts, unable to sus¬ 
tain the severity of the cold. The Ger¬ 
mans lie under the general reproach of 
payiug very liitle regard 10 the 1ms of 
t!:*'** soldiers, and indeed this practice of 
winter campaigns, in such a cold coun¬ 
try, bespeaks very little regard to the dic¬ 
tates ot humanity. 

b There was a strange combination of names 
belonging to this privateer, the Terrible, 
equipped ot Execution Dock, cunuuiuulrd 
by captain Death, whose liiutenant whs 
called Devil, and who had one Ghost for 
surgeon. 

6 These were, sir Robert Hrnly, lord keeper 
of the great seal; John, earl of Granville, 
president of the count il; T hoinjH llollcv, 
duke of Newcastle, first commissioner of 
the treasury ; Robert, earl ot Holdenwste, 
one ot the pnncipnl secretaries uf stale; 
Philip, earl of Hardwtcke; and William 
Pitt, esq. another of the principal secre¬ 
taries of state. In the name and on the 
part iif hi*> Prussian majesty, the .%eurs 
Dado ttairv, baron of Kityphausen, his 
privycoiinsellur of embassy, and minister 
plenipotentiary ut the court of I ondon ; 
and Loins Michel, bis resident and charge 
d'affaires. 

7 For the more assy recover}' of this forfeit. 


It was enacted that the plaintiff* In such 
action might only set forth, in the de¬ 
claration or bill, tbat the defendant was 
indebted to him m the sum of filly pounds, 
alleging the offence tor which the suit 
should be brought, and that the defendant 
bud acted contrary to ihi? act, without 
mentioning the writ of summons to par 
liamtnt, or the return Iht n*»if; and, ii;m>d 
tnal of any issue, the plaintiff' should not 
lie obliged to prove the writ uf summons 
to parliament, or the return thereof, or 
any warrant or authority to the aht riff 
iipun any su« h writ: that every such ac¬ 
tion should be commented within uine 
months ufler the fact committed ; and 
that, i! the plaintiff should discontinue 
bis actum, or be non-suited, or have judg¬ 
ment given against him, the defendant 
should recover irrble costs. 

8 Robert Hunter Morns represented, in a 
petition to the house, that^s uussalt was 
made in the British colonics in America, 
they were obliged to depend ffjpon a pre¬ 
carious supply of tbat commodity from 
foreigner*; he, therefore, offered to under¬ 
take the making of marine-suit at a mo¬ 
derate price iu one of those colonics, at 
his own risk and charge, provided he 
could be secured in the enjoyment of the 
profits which the work might product, for 
such a term of tear* as might seem to the 
bouse a pro;»er and adequate compensa¬ 
tion for so great an undertaking. The 
petition whs ordrrvd Iu lie upon Lhe table; 
afterwards read, and vrfcrrtd to a com* 
muter, which, however, made no re;>oit. 
—-A rirrumtlawe not easily accounted 
for, Unless we anpimse the house of com¬ 
mons were uf opinion, that such an enter, 
prise might contribute towards rendering 
our colonies too independent of their mo¬ 
ther-country Equally unaccountable was 
the miscarriage of another hill, brought 
iu for regulating the manner of licensing 
alehouses, which was read for the first 
time; hut when a motion was made for 
a second wading, the question was ptt, 
and it passed in the negative 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST SENEGAL. 

ri^HE whole strength of Great Britain, dur- 
JL ing this campaign, was not exhausted in 
petty descents upon the coast of France. The 
continent of America was the great theatre on 
which her chief vigour was displayed; nor did* 
she fail to exert> herself in successful efforts 
against the French settlements on the coast 
of Africa. The whole gum trade, from Cape 
Blanco to the river Gambia, an extent of five 
hundred miles, had been engrossed by tfce 
French, who built Fort Louis within the mouth 
of the Senegal, extending their factories near 
three hundred leagues up that river, and on 
the same coast had fortified the island of 
Goree, in which they maintained a consider¬ 
able garrison. The gum senega, of which a 
great quantity is used by the manufacturers 
of England, being wholly iu the hands of the 
enemy, the English dealers were obliged to 
buy it at second-hand from the Dutch, who 
purchased it of the French, and exacted an 
exorbitant price for that commodity. Tlfls 
consideration forwarded the plan for annexing 
/ 


the country to the possession of Great Britain. 
The project was first conceived by Mr. Thomas 
Cunnning, a sensible quaker, who, as a private 
merchant; had made a voyage to Portendcr- 
rick, an adjoining part of the coast, and con¬ 
tracted a personal acquaintance with Amir, 
the moorish king of Legibelii . 1 He found this 
African prince extremely welt disposed towards 
the subjects of Great Britain, whom he pub¬ 
licly preferred to all other Europeans, and so 
exasperated against the French, that he de¬ 
clared he should never he easy till they were 
exterminated from the river Senegal. At that 
very time he had commenced hostilities against 
them, and earnestly desired that the king of 
England would send out an armament to ft- 
duce Fort Louis and Goree, with some ships 
of force to protect the traders. In that case, 
he promised to join his. Britannic majesty’s 
forces, and grant an exclusive trade to his 
subjects. Mr. Gumming not only perceived 
the advantaged that would result from such 
an exclusive privilege with regard to the gum, 
but foresaw many other important conse¬ 
quences of ail extensive trade in a country. 
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which, over and above the gum lenega, con¬ 
tains many valuable articles, such as gold dust, 
elephants’ teeth, hides, cotton, bees’ wax, 
slaves, ostrich feathers, indigo, ambergris, and 
civet. Elevated with a prospect of an acqui¬ 
sition so valuable to bis country, this honest I 
quaker was equally minute and indefatigable | 
in his enquiries touching the commerce of the j 
coast, as well as the strength and situation of 
the French settlements on the river Senegal; 
and, at his return to England, actually formed 
the plan of an expedition for the conquest of 
Fort Louis. This was presented to the board 
of trade, by wliom it was approved, after a se¬ 
vere examination ; but it required the patriotic 
zeal, and invincible perseverance of Cumming, 
to surmount a variety of obstacles before it 
was adopted by the ministry; and even then 
it was not executed it its full extent. He was 
abridged of one large ship, and in lieu of six 
hundred land-forces, to be drafted from dif¬ 
ferent regiments, which he in vain demanded, 
first from the duke of Cumberland, and after¬ 
wards from lord Ligonier, the lords of the ad¬ 
miralty allotted two hundred marines only for 
this service. After repeated solicitation, he, 
ir. the } ear one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty seven, obtained an order, that the t^o 
annual ships bound to the coa*t of Guinea 
should he joined by a sloop and two busses, 
and make an attempt upon the French settle¬ 
ment in the river Senegal, These ships, how¬ 
ever, were detained by contrary winds until 
the season was too far advanced to admit a 
probability of success, and therefore the de¬ 
sign was postponed. In the beginning of the 
present year, Mr. Cufiming being reinforced 
with the interest of a considerable merchant 
in the city, to whom he had communicated 
the plan, renewed his application to the mi¬ 
nistry, and they resolved to hazard ^he enter¬ 
prise. A small squadron was equipped for 
this expedition, under the command 6f captain 
Marsh, having on board a body of marines, 
commanded by major Mason, with a detach¬ 
ment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars, and a considerable quantity of war¬ 
like stores and ammunition. Captain Walter 
was appointed engineer; and Mr. Gumming 
was concerned as a principal directof and pro¬ 
moter of the expedition.® This little arma¬ 
ment sailed in the beginning of Mafcli; and 
in their passage touched at the island of Te.ne- 
riffe, where, while the ships supplied tbem- 
sefves with wine and water, Mr. Gumming 
proceeded in the Swan sloop to Portenderrick, 
being charged with a letter of credence to l)is 
old friend the king of that country, who had 
favoured him in bis last visit with an exclusive 
trade on that coast, by a formal charter, writ¬ 
ten in the Arabic language, 'fhis prince was 
i iow up the country, engaged in a war with 
his neighbours* called the Diabie Moors ; 3 and 
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the queen-dowager, who remained at Porten¬ 
derrick, gave Mr. Cun\ming to understand, 
that she could not at present spare any troops 
to join the English in their expedition against 
Senegal; hut she assured him, that, should 
the French be exterminated, she and their 
subjects wfbuld go thither and settle. In the 
mean time, one of the chiefs, called prince 
Anffir, despatched a messenger to the king, 
with advice of their arrival and design. He 
declared that he would, with all possible dili¬ 
gence, assemble three hundred warriors to join 
the English troops, and that, in his opinion, 
the king would reinforce them with a detach¬ 
ment from his army. By this lime, captain 
Marsh, with the rest of the armament, had 
arrived at Portenderrick, and fearing that the 
enemy might^receive intimation of his design, 
resolved to proceed on the expedition, without 
waiting for the promised auxiliaries. On the 
twenty-second day of April he weighed anchor, 
am! next day, at four o'clock, discovered the 
French flag flying upon Fort Loui.^ situated * 
in the midst of a pretty considerable, town, 
which exhibited a very agreeable appearance. 
The commodore having made prize of a Dutch 
ship, richly laden with gum, which lay at 
Anchor without the bar, came to anchor in 
Senegal-road at the mouth of the river; and 
here he perceived several armed sloops which 
the enemy had detached to defend the passage 
of the bar, which is extremely dangerous. All 
the boats were employed^ in conveying the 
stores into the small craft, while three of the 
J sloops continued exchanging fire over a narrow 
tongue of laud with the vessels of the enemy, 
consisting *nf one brig and six armed sloops, 
mounted with great guns and swivels. At 
length the channel being discovered, and the 
wind, which generally blows down the river, 
chopping about, captain Millar, of the Loudon 
buss, seized that opportunity; and passing the 
bar with a flowing sheet, dropped anchor on 
the inside, wliere he lay till night, exposed to 
the whole fire of the enemy. Next day he was 
joined by the other small vessels, and a regular 
engagement ensued. This urtis warmly main¬ 
tained on both sides, until the busses and one 
dogger running ground, immediately bulged, 
and were filled with water. Then the troops 
tly^y contained took to their boats, and with 
some difficulty reached the shore; when they 
formed in a body, and were soon joined by 
their companions from the other vessels; so 
that now the wlfole amounted to three hun¬ 
dred and ninety marines, besides the detach¬ 
ment of arjtillery. As they laid their account 
with being attacked by the natives who lined 
the shore at some distance, seemingly deter* 
mined 4o oppose the descent, they forthwith 
threw up an intrenchment, aud began to dis¬ 
embark. the stores, great part of which lay 
under water. While they were employed in 
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raising 1 this occasional defence, the negroes 
cauie in great numbers and submitted; and 
on the succeeding day they were reinforced by 
three hundred and fifty seamen, who passed 
tte bar in sloops, with their ensigns and co¬ 
lours flying. 

FORT LOUIS AND SENEGAL TAKE;*. 

They had made no further progress in their 
operations, when two French deputies arrived 
at the intrench ment, with proposals for a ca¬ 
pitulation from the governor of Fort Louis. 
After some hesitation, captain Marsh and ma¬ 
jor Mason agreed, that all the white people 
belonging to the French company at Senegal 
should be safely conducted to France in an 
Eiiglish vessel, without being deprived of their 
private effects, provided all the merchandise 
and uncoined treasure should be delivered up 
to the victors; and that all the forts, store¬ 
houses, vessels, arms, provisions, and every ar¬ 
ticle belonging to the company in that river, 
should &e put into the hands of the English 
immediately after the capitulation could be 
signed. They promised that the free natives 
living at Fort Louis should remain in quiet pos¬ 
session of their effects, and in the free exercise 
of their religion; and that all negroes, mulat- 
toes, and others, who could prove themselves 
free, should have it in their option either to 
remain in the place, or remove to any other 
part of the country* 4 The captains Campbell 
and Walker were immediately sent up the 
river with a flag of truce, to see the articles 
signed ami executed; but they were so re¬ 
tarded by the rapidity of the stream*, that they 
did not approach the fort till three in the 
morning. As soon as the day broke they 
hoi sited their flag, and rowed up towards a 
battery on a point of the island, where they lay 
upon their oars veiy near a full hour, beating 
the cliamade; but do notice was t^ken of their 
approach. This reserve appearing mysterious, 
they retired down the river to their intrench- 
menf, where they understood that the negroes* 
on the island wefe in arms, and had blocked 
up the French in Fort Louis, resolving to de¬ 
fend the place to the last extremity, unless they 
should be included in the capitulation This 
intelligence was communicated in a second 
letter from the governor, who likewise in¬ 
formed the English commander, that unless 
the French director-general should be per¬ 
mitted to remain with the natives, as a surety 
for that article of the capitulation in which 
they were concerned, they would allow them¬ 
selves to be cut in pieces ratherthan submit 
This request being granted, the English forces 
begtfft their march to Fort Louis, accompanied 
by a number of long boats, in which the artil¬ 
lery and stores had been embarked. The French 
seeing them advance, immediately struck their 
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flag; and major Mason took possession of the 
castle, where he found ninety-two pieces of can¬ 
non, with treasure and merchandise to a consi¬ 
derable value. The corporation and burghers 
of &e town of Senegal submitted, and swore 
allegiance to bis Britannic majesty: the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, attended by numerous reii- 
nues, visited the commander, and concluded 
treaties with the English nation, and tbe king 
of PortcnderricV, or Legibelli, sent an ambas¬ 
sador from his camp to major Mason, with 
presents, compliments of congratulation, and 
assurances of friendship. The number of free 
independent negroes and mulattoes, settled at 
Senegal, amounted to three thousaud; and 
many of these enjoyed slaves and possessions 
of their own. The two French ^factories of 
Podore and Galam, the latter situated nine 
hundred miles farther up the river, were in¬ 
cluded in the capitulation; so that Great Bri¬ 
tain, almost without striking a blow, found 
herself possessed of a conquest, from which, 
with proper management, she may derive 
inconceivable riches. This important acqui¬ 
sition was in a great measure, if not entirely, 
owing to the sagacity, zeal, and indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Gumming, whe not only formed 
the plan, and solicited the armament, but also 
attended the execution of it in person, at the 
hazard of his life, and to the interruption of his 
private concerns. 

Fort Louis being secured with an English 
garrison, and some armed vessels left to guard 
the passage of the bar, at the mouth of the 
river, the great ships proceeded to make an 
attempt upon the island of Goree, which lies 
at the distance of thirty feagues from Senegal. 
There*the French company had considerable 
magazines and warehouses, and lodged the 
negro slaves until they could be shipped for 
the West Judies. If tbe additional force which 
Mr. Gumming proposed for the conquest of 
this island had been added to the armament, 
in all probability the island would have been 
reduced, and in that case, the nation would 
have saved the considerable expense of a sub¬ 
sequent expedition against it, under the con¬ 
duct o[ commodore KeppeL At present, the 
ships by which Goree was attacked were found 
unequal to the attempt, and the expedition 
miscarried accordingly, though the miscarriage 
was attewded with little or no damage to the 
assailants. • 

' EXPEDITION TO CAPE-BRETON. * 

Scenes of still greater importance were 
acted in North America, where, exclusive of the 
fleet and marines, tbe government had assem¬ 
bled about thousand men, including two 
and twenty thousand regular troops. The earl 
of Loudoun having returned to Englaud, the 
chief command in America devolved ou major- 
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general Abercrombie; but* as the objects of I 
operation were various, the forces were divided 
into three detached bodies, under as many dif¬ 
ferent commanders. About twelve thutrand 
were destined to undertake the siege of Uniis- 
bourg, on the island of Cape-Bretou. The 
general himself reserved near sixteen thou¬ 
sand for the reduction of Crown-Point, a fort 
situated on Lake Champlain: eight thou¬ 
sand, under the conduct of brigadier-general 
Forbes, were allotted for the conquest of Fort 
du Quesne, which stood a great way to the 
southward, near the river Ohio; and a con¬ 
siderable garrison was left at Annapolis, in 
Nova-Scotia. The reduction of Louisbourg 

and the island of Cape-Breton being an object 
of immediaie consideration, was undertaker? 
with all possible despatch. Major-general 
Amherst being joined by admiral Boscawen, 
with the fleet and forces from England, the 
wholy armament, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty-seven sail, took their departure from 
the harbour of Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, on the 
twenty-eighth of May; and on the secoud of 
June part of the transports anchored in the 
bay of Gabarus, about seven miles to the west¬ 
ward of Louisbourg. The garrison of this 
place, commanded by the chevalier Drucour, 
ronsisted of two thousand five hundred regular 
troops, three hundred militia, formed of the 
burghers, and towards the end of the siege 
they were reinforced by three hundred and 
fifty Canadians, including three-score Indians. 
The harbour was secured by six ships of the 
line, and five'frigates/ 1 three of which the 
enemy sunk across the harbours mouth, in 
order to render it inaccessible to the English 
shipping. The fortifications were in bad repair, 
many parts of them crumbling down the co¬ 
vered way*and several bastions exposed in such 
a manner as to be enfilalcd by the besiegers, 
and no part of the town secure from the ef¬ 
fects of cannonading and bombardment. The 
governor hajl taken all the precautions in his 
power to prevent a lauding, by establishing a 
chain of posts, that extended two leagues and 
a half Along the most inaccessible part of the 
beach : iutrenchnients were thrown ijp, syul 
batteries erected; but there were some inter¬ 
mediate places, which could not he properly 
secured, and in one of these the English troops 
were disembarked. The disposition being 
made for landing, attachment, in several 
slpops under convoy, passed by the mouth of 
the harbour towards Lorembec, in order tfc 
draw the enemy’s attention that way, while 
the landing should really be effected ou the 
other side of the town. On the eighth day of 
June, tbe troop* being assembled in the boats 
before day-break, in three divisions, several 
sloops and frigates, that were stationed along 
shore in the hay of Gabarus, began to scour 
the beach with their shot; and after the fire 
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bad continued about a charter of an hour, the 
boats, containing the division on the left, were 
rowed toward the shore, under the command 
of brigadier-general Wolfe, an accomplished 
officer, who, in the sequel, displayed very ex¬ 
traordinary proofs of military genius. At the 
same tinfl? ’the two other divisions, on tbe 
right and in the centre, commanded by the 
brigadiers Whitmore and Laurence, made a 
show of lauding, in order to divide and dis¬ 
tract the enemy. Notwithstanding an impe¬ 
tuous surf, by which many boats were overset, 
and a very severe fire of cannon and rnnsquetry 
from tbe enemy’s batteries, which did consi¬ 
derable execution, brigadier Wolfe pursued his 
point With admirable courage and deliberation. 
Tbe soldiers leaped into the water with the 
most eager alacrity, and, gaining the shore, 
attacked the enemy in such a manner, that in 
a few minutes they abandoned their works 
and artillery, and fled in the utmost con¬ 
fusion. The other divisions landed also, but 
not without an obstinate opposition; and 
the stores, with the artillery, being'brought 
on shore, the towu of Louisbourg was for¬ 
mally invested. The difficulty of landing 
stores and implements in boisterous weather, 
and the uature of the ground, which being 
marshy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy 
cannon, retarded the operations of the siege. 
Mr. Amherst made his approaches with great 
circumspection, securing his camp with re¬ 
doubts ami epaulcments from any attacks 
of Canadians, of which he imagined there 
was a considerable body behind him on the 
island, as well as from the fire of the French 
shipping in the harbour, which would other¬ 
wise have annoyed him extremely in his ad¬ 
vances. 

LOUISBOURG TAKEN. 

Tiie governor of Louisbourg having des¬ 
troyed the grand battery, which was detached 
from the body of the place, aiul recalled his 
but-posts, prepared for making a vigorous de¬ 
fence. A very severe fire, Well directed, was 
maintained against the besiegers and their 
works, from (he town, the island battery, aifd 
the ships in the harbour; and divers sallies were 
made, though without much effect. In the 
mean time*brigadier Wolfe, with a strong de¬ 
tachment, had inarched round the north-east 
part of the harbour, and taken possession of the 
Lighthouse-point, where he erected several 
batteries against the ships and the island for¬ 
tification, # which last was soon silenced. On 
the nineteertth day of June the Echo, a 
French frigate, was taken by the English 
cruisers, after having escaped from therbar¬ 
ium r: from tbe officers on board of this ship 
the admire 1 learned that tbe Bizarre, another 
frigate, had sailed from thence on the day 
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of the disembark Jttiofl, and the Cornete had 
successfully followed her example. Besides the 
regular approaches to the town, conducted by 
the engineers under the immediate command 
and inspection of general Amherst, divers bat¬ 
teries were raised by the detached corps under 
brigadier Wolfe, who exerted bidiself with 
amazing activity, and grievously incommoded 
the enemy, both of the, town and shippfng. 
On the twenty-first day of July the three great 
ships, the Entreprenant, Caprioieux, and Ce- 
lebre, were set ou fire by a bomb-shell, and 
burned to ashes, so that none remained but 
the Prudent and Bienfaisaht, which the ad¬ 
miral undertook to destroy. For this purpose, 
in the night between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth days of the month, the boats of 
the squadron were in two divisions detached 
into the harbour, uoder the command of two 
young captains, Laforey and Balfour. They 
accordingly penetrated, in the dark, through 
(t terfible fire of cannon and musketry, and 
boarded ttie enemy sword in hand. The Pru¬ 
dent, being aground, was set on fire, and de¬ 
stroyed, but the Bienfaisant was towed out of 
the harbour in triumph. In the prosecution 
of the siege, the admiral and general co-ope¬ 
rated with remarkable harmony; the former 
cheerfully assisting the latter with cannon and 
other implements; with detachments of ma¬ 
rines to maintain posts on shore, with parties 
of seamen to act as pioneers, and concur in 
working the guns and mortars. The fire of 
the town was managed with equal skill and 
activity, and kept up with great perseverance; 
until, at length, their shipping being all taken 
and destroyed, the caserns 6 ruined «u the two 
principal bastions, forty out of fifty-two pieces 
of camion dismounted, broke, or rendered un¬ 
serviceable, and divers practicable breaches 
effected, the governor, in a letter to Mr. Am¬ 
herst, proposed a capitulation on the same 
articles that were granted to thp English at 
Port-Mahon. In angwerria this proposal he 
was given to understand, that he and his gar¬ 
rison must surrender themselves prisoners of* 
war, otherwise hb might next morning expect 
a general assault hy the shipping under admi¬ 
ral Bosc&wpn. The chevalier Drucour, piqued 
at the severity of these terms, replied, ^hat he 
would, rather than comply with them, stand 
an assault; but the commissary-general, and 
iutendaut of the colony, presented a petition 
from the traders and inhabitants of the place, 
in consequence of whicdi he*submitted. On 
the twenty-seventh day of July three com¬ 
panies of grenadiers, commanded, by major 
Farquhar, took possession of the Western gate; 
antf brigadier Whitmore was detached into the 
town; to see the garrison lay down their arms^ 
and deliver up their colours on the esplanade,, 
and to post the necessary guards on the stores, 
tnagazuttA, and , ramparts. Thus, at the ex- 


pense of about fotur hundred men killed and 
wounded, the English obtained possession of 
the important island of Cape^Breton, and the 
strmig town of l^odisbouTg^ in which the vie- 
impound two hundred and t\venty*one pieces 
of cannon, with eighteen ^ndft&rs, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of stores and Ammunition. 
The merchants and inhabitants were sent to 
France in English bottoms; but the garrison, 
together with (he sea-officers, mariues, and 
mariners, amounting in all to five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-seven prisoners, were 
transported to England. The loss of Louis- 
hotirg was the more severely felt by the French 
king, as it had been attended-with the de¬ 
struction of so many considerable ships and 
frigates. The particulars of thin transaction 
were immediately brought to England, in a 
vessel despatched for that purpose, with captain 
Amherst, brother to the commander, who was 
also iutrusted with eleven pair of colours taken 
at Louisbourg: these were, by his majesty’s 
order, carried in pompous parade, escorted by 
detachments of horse and foot guards, with 
kettle-drums and trumpets, from the palace 
of Kensington to St. Paul's cathedral, where 
they were deposited as trophies, under a dis¬ 
charge of cannon, and other noisy expressions 
of triumph and exultation. Indeed, the pub¬ 
lic rejoicings fur the conquest of Louisbourg 
wcie diffused through every part of the British 
dominions, and addresses of congratulation 
were presented to the king, by a great number 
of flourishing towns and corporations. 

After the reduction of Cape-Breton, some 
ships were detached, with a body of troops under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel lord Rollo, 
to take possession of the island of St. John, 
which also lies in the Gulf of St. Laurence, 
and, by its fertility in corn and cJlttlo, had, 
since the beginning of the war, supplied Que¬ 
bec with considerable quantities of provision. 
It was likewise the asylum to which the French 
neutrals of Annapolis fled for shelrer from the 
English government; and the retreat from 
whence they and the Indians used to make 
their sudden irruptions into Nuva-Scotia, 
wljere t they perpetrated the most inhuman 
barbarities on the defenceless subjects of Great 
Britain. 1'he number of inhabitants amounted 
to four thousand one hundred, who submitted 
and brought in their arms; theu lord Rollc 
took possession of the* governors quarters, 
where he found several scalps of Englishmen, 
Ahom the savages had assassinated, in conse* 
quenee of the encouragement they received 
from their French patrons t and allies, who 
gratified them with & certain premium fbi 
every scalp they produced. The island was 
stocked with fbove ten thousand head of 
black cattle, and some of the farmers raised 
each* twelve hundred bushels of corn annually 
for the market of Quebec. 
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ATTEMPT UPON TICONDEROGA. 

The joy and satisfaction arising from the 
conquest.of Louisbourg and St. John* wgfc not 
a little checked by the disaster which befel the 
main body of the British forces in America, 
under ihe immediate conduct of general Aber¬ 
crombie, who, as we have already observed, 
had proposed the reduction of the French forts 
on the Lakes George and di am plain, as the 
chief objects of his enterprise, with a view to 
secure the frontier of the British colonies, and 
open a passage for the future conquest of Ca¬ 
nada. In the beginning of July his forces, 
amqpntiug to near seven thousand regular 
troops, and ten thousand provincials, embarked 
on the Lake George, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Champlain, on board of nine hundred 
bateaux, and one hundred and thirty.five whale¬ 
boats, wii h provision, artillery, and ammunition; 
several pieces of cannon being mounted oil rafts 
to cover the purposed lauding, which was next 
day effected without opposition. The general's 
desigu was to invest Ticonderoga, a fort situated 
on a tongue of land, extending between Lake 
George and a iftirrow gut that communicates 
with Lake Champlain. This fortification was, 
on thiee .sides, surrounded with water, and in 
front nature had secured it with a morass. 
The English troops being disembarked, were 
immediately formed into three columns, and 
began their match to the enemy’s advauced 
post, consisting of one battalion, encamped 
behind a breast-work of logs, which they now 
abandoned with precipitation, after having set 
them on fire, and bullied their tents and im¬ 
plements. The Bnt^h forces continued their 
march in the same order, hut the route lying 
through a thick wood that did not admit of 
any regular progression or passage, and the 
guides proving extremely ignorant, the troops 
were bewildered, and the columns broken by 
falling in one upon another. Lord Howe 
being advanced at the head of the right centre 
column, encountered a French detachment < 
who had likewise lost their way in the retreat 
from the advanced post, and a warm skirmish 
enduing, the enemy were routed with con¬ 
siderable loss, a good number were killed, and 
one hundred and forty-eight were taken pri¬ 
soners, including five officers. Thisjietty ad¬ 
vantage was dearly fought with the loss of 
lord Howe, who fell in the beginning of the 
action, unspeakably regretted as a young no 
bleiiian of the most promising talents, who 
had distinguished himself in a peculiar manner 
by his cutirage, activity, and rigid observation 
of military discipline, and had acquired the 
esteem and affectum of the soldiery by his ge¬ 
nerosity, sweetness of maquer^ and engaging 
address. The general, perceiving the troops 
were greatly fatigued and disordered from want 
of rest and refreshment, thought it advisealde 


to march back to the landing-place, which 
they reached about eight in the morning. Theu 
he detached lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet, with 
oue regular regiment, six companies of the 
Royal Americaqs with the bateau men, and 
a*body o£ rangers, to take possesion of a saw¬ 
mill ill the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, 
which the enetny had abandoned. This post 
being secured, the general advanced again 
towards Ticonderoga, where, lie understood 
from the prisoners, the enemy had assembled * 
eight battalions, with a body of Canadians and 
Indians, amounting in all to six thousand. 
'These, they said, being encamped before the 
fort, were employed in making a formidable 
intrenchinent, where they iuteuded to wait 
for a reinforcemeut of three thousand men, 
who bad been detached under I he command 
of M. de Levi, to make a diversion on the side 
of the Mohawk river; 7 but, upou intelligence 
of Mr. Abercrombie’s approach, were now re¬ 
called for the defence of Ticonderoga* This* 
information determined the English general to 
strike, if possible, some decisive stroke before 
the junction could be effected. He, therefore, 
early next morning sent his engineer across 
the river on the opposite side of the fort, to 
reconnoitre the enemy's intrench in cuts; and 
he reported that the works being still unfi¬ 
nished, might be attempted with a good pros¬ 
pect of success. A disposition was made ac¬ 
cordingly for the attack, and, after proper 
guards bad been left at the saw-iuill and the 
landing-place, the whole army was put in 
motion. They advanced with great alacrity 
towards the intrenchinent, which, however, 
they found altogether impractible. The breast¬ 
work was raised eight feet high, and the 
ground before it covered with an abhatis, or 
felled tree*, with their boughs pointing out¬ 
wards, and projecting in such a manner as to 
render the in trench me nt almost inaccessible. 
Notwit hstaifdingthgse discouraging difficulties, 
the British troops marched up to the assault 
.with an undaunted resolution, and sustained a 
terrible fire without ilmchiug. Thgy endea¬ 
voured to cut their way through these embar¬ 
rassments with their swords, and <ome of them 
even mounted the parapet; but the enemy 
\v* re so well covered, that they could delibe¬ 
rately direct their tire without the least danger 
to themselves : the carnage was therefore con- f 
siderable, and the tioops began to fall into 
confusion, after several repeated attacks, which 
lasted above four hours, under the mo*t disad¬ 
vantageous circumstances. The general, by 
this time, Viy plainly that no Hope of success 
remained; and, in order to prevent a total de¬ 
feat, took measures for the retreat of the ^ftny, 
which retired unmolested to their former caitjfp, 
wiih the loss of about eighteen hundred men 
killed or wounded, including a great number 01 
officers. Every corps ot regular troops behaved, 

vv : 
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on this unfortunate ococasion, with remark¬ 
able intrepidity; but the greatest loss was 
sustained by lord John Murray v s Highland 
regiment, of which above one half of the pri¬ 
vate men, and twenty-five officers, were either 
slain upon the spot, or desperately r wound*d. 
Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to stay in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy with forces which 
had received such a dispiriting check, retired 
to his bateaux, and re-embarking the troops, 
returned to the camp at Lake George, from 
whence he had taken his departure. Censure, 
which always attends miscarriage, did not 
spare the character of this commander; his 
attack was condemned as rash, and his retreat 
as pusillanimous. In such case allowances 
must be made for the peevishness of disap¬ 
pointment, and the clamour of connexion. 
How far Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himself in 
the duty of a general, we shall not pretend to 
determine; but if he could depend upon the 
* courage smd discipline of his forces, he surely 
had nothing to fear, after the action, from the 
attempts of the enemy, to whom he would 
have been superior in number, even though 
they had been joined by the expected reinforce¬ 
ment : he might, therefore, have remained on 
the spot, in order to execute some other en¬ 
terprise when he should be reinforced in his 
turn; for general Amherst no sooner heard of 
his disaster than he returned with the troop* 
from Cape Breton to New England, after 
having left a strong garrison in Louisbourg. j 
At the head of six regiments he began his 
march to Albany, about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, in order to join the forces on the lake, 
that they might undertake some otner service 
before the season should be exhausted. 

FORT FRONTENAC TAKEN AND DE¬ 
STROYED BY THE ENGLISH. 

In the mean time, general Abehcrombie had 
detached lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet, with 
a body of three thousand men, chiefly proving 
cials, to £xerute^ plan which this officer had 
formed against Cadaraqui, or Fort Frontenac, 
situated on the north side of the river St. Lau¬ 
rence, just where it takes its origin from the 
Lake Ontario. To the side of this Jake he 
penetrated with his detachment, and embark¬ 
ing in some sloops and bateaux, provided for 
the purpose, lauded within a mile of Fort 
Frontenac, the garrison of which, consisting of 
one hundred and ten men, with a few Indians, 
immediately surrendered at discretion. Con¬ 
sidering the importance of thi% pbst, which, 
in a great measure, commanded the mouth of 
the jiver St. Laurence, and served as a maga¬ 
zine to the more southern castles, the French 
general was inexcusable for leaving it in such 
a defenceless condition. The fortification it¬ 
self was inconsiderable and ill contrived; ne¬ 


vertheless, it contained sixty pieces of cannon, 
sixteen small mortars, with an immense quan¬ 
tity of merchandise and provisions, deposited 
for the use of the French forces detached 
against brigadier Forbes, their western garri¬ 
sons, and Indian allies, as well as for the sub¬ 
sistence of the corps commanded by M. de 
Levi, on his enterprise against the Mohawk 
river. Mr. Bradstreet not only reduced the 
fort without bloodshed, but also made himself 
master of all the enemy’s shipping on the lake, 
amounting to nine armed vessels, some of 
which carried eighteen guns. Two of these 
Mr. Bradstreet conveyed to Oswego, whither 
he returned with his troops, after he h|d de¬ 
stroyed Fort Frontenac, with all the artillery, 
stores, provision, and merchandise which it 
contained. In consequence of this exploit, the 
French troops to the southward were exposed 
to the hazard of starving; but it is not easy to 
conceive the general’s reason for giving cin ders 
to abandon and destroy a fort, which, if properly 
strengthened and sustained, might have ren¬ 
dered the English masters of the Lake Ontario, 
and grievously harassed the enemy, both in 
their commerce, and expeditlbns to the west¬ 
ward. Indeed, great part ot the Indian trade 
centered at Frontenac, to which place the 
Indians annually repaired from all parts of 
America, some of them at the distance of a 
thousand miles, and here exchanged their furs 
for European commodities. So much did the 
French traders excel the English in the art of 
conciliating the affection of those savage tribes, 
that great part of them, in their yearly pro¬ 
gress to this remote market, actually passed 
by tin* British settlement of Albany, in New 
York, where they might have been supplied 
with what articles they wanted, much more 
cheap than they could purchase them at Fron- 
tenac or Montreal; nay, the French traders 
used to furnish themselves with those veiy 
commodities from the merchants of New York, 
and found this traffic much more profitable 
than that of procuring the same articles from 
France, loaded with the expense of a tedious 
and dangerous navigation, from the sea to the 
source^of the river St. Laurence. 

• 

BRIGADIER FORBES TAKES FORT DU 
# QUESNE. 

c 

In all probability, the destruction of Fron¬ 
tenac facilitated the expedition against Fcrt 
du Quesne, intrusted to the conduct of bri¬ 
gadier Forbes, who, with his little army, 
began his march in the beginning of July from 
Philadelphia for the river Ohio, a prodigious 
tract of country very little kuown, destitute of 
military road^ incumbered with mountains, 
morasses, and woods, that were almost impene¬ 
trable. It was not without incredible exertion 
of industry, that he procured provisions and 
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carriages for this expedition, formed new 
roads, extended scouting parties, secured 
camps, and surmounted many other difficulties 
iti the course of bis tedious inarch, during 
which Hh was also harassed by small detach¬ 
ments of the enemy’s Indians. Having pene¬ 
trated with the main body as far as Ray’s- 
Town, at the distance of ninety miles from 
Fortdu Quesne, and advanced colonel Bouquet, 
with two thousand men, about fifty miles 
farther, to a place called Lyal-Henning, this 
officer detached major Grant, at the head of 
eight hundred men, to reconnoitre the fort 
and its out-works. The enemy perceiving him 
approach; sent a body of troops against him, 
sufficient to surround his whole detachment: 
a very severe action began, which the English 
maintained with their usual courage" for three 
hours, against cruel odds; but at length, being 
overpowered by numbers, they were obliged 
to give way, and retired in disorder to Lyal- 
Hcnning, with the loss of about three hundred 
men killed or taken, including major Grant, 
who was carried prisoner to Fort du Quesne, 
and nineteen officers. Notwithstanding this 
mortifying check, brigadier Forbes advanced 
with ttie army,* resolved to prosecute his ope¬ 
rations with vigour; hut the enemy, dreading 
the prospect of a siege, dismantled and aban¬ 
doned the fort, and retiled down the river 
Ohio, to their settlements on the Mississippi. 
They quitted the fort on the twenty-fourth 
day of November, and next day it was pos¬ 
sessed by the British forces. As for the Indians 
of this country, they seemed heartily to re¬ 
nounce their connexions with France, and be 
perfectly reconcile# to the government of his 
Britannic majesty. Brigadier Forbes having 
repaired the fort, changed its name from Du 
Quesne to Pittsburgh, secured it with a gar¬ 
rison of provincials, and concluded treaties of 
friendship and alliance with the Indian tribes. 
Then he marched back to Philadelphia, and 
in his retreat built a block-house, tiear Lyal- 
Hcnning, for the defence of Pennsylvania; but 
he himself did not long survive these tran£ 
actions. Ins constitution having been exhausted 
by the in credible fatigues of the servi^p.—JThus 
have we given a particular detail of all the 
remarkable operations by which this campaign 
was distinguished on the continent of Ame¬ 
rica; the reader will be convinced, that not¬ 
withstanding the dfcfeat of Ticonderoga, and 
# the disaster of the advanced party in the 
neighbourhood of Fort du Quesne, the arms 
of Great Britain acquired many important ad¬ 
vantages; and, indeed, paved the way for the 
reduction of Quebec, and the conquest of all 
Canada. In the mean time, the admirals Bos- 
cawen and Hardy, having ]fft a considerable 
squadron at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, returned 
with four ships of the line to England, where 
they arrived in the beginning of November, 


after having given clfhse to six large French 
ships, which they descried to the westward of 
Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to ar 4 
engagement. 

The couquest of the French settlement in 
the river Senegal being deemed imperfect aud 
incomplete, whilst France still kept possession 
of the island of Goree, the ministry of Great 
ETritaii* resolved to crown the campaign in 
Africa with the reduction of that fortress. 
For this purpose commodore Kcppel, brother 
to the earl of Albemarle, was \ested with the 
command of a squadron, consisting of four 
ships pf the line, several frigates, two bomb- 
ketches, and some transports, having on board 
seven hundred men of the regular troops, com¬ 
manded by colonel Worge, and embarked in 
the harbour of Cork in Ireland, from whence 
this whole armament took their departure on 
the eleventh day of November. After a tem¬ 
pestuous passage, in which they touched at 
the isle of Teneriffe, they arrived at Qoree 
the latter end of December, aud the commo¬ 
dore made a disposition for attacking this 
island, which was remarkable strong by na¬ 
ture, but very indifferently fortified. Goree is 
a small barren island, extending alxmt three 
quarters of a mile in length, of a triangular 
form; and on the south-west side rising into 
a rocky hill, on which the paltry fort of Saint 
Michael is situated- There is another, still 
more inconsiderable, called St. Francis, to¬ 
wards the other extremity of the island; and 
several batteries were raised around its sweep, 
mounted with about one hundred pieces of 
cannon, and four mortars. The French go¬ 
vernor, M. de Saint Jean, had great plenty of 
ammunition, and bis garrison amounted to 
about three hundred men, exclusive of as many 
negro inhabitants. The flat-bottomed boats, 
for disembarking the troops, being hoisted out, 
and disposed along-side of the different trans¬ 
ports, the, commodore stationed his ships on 
the west side of the island, and the engagement 
began with a shell from one of the ketches. 
This was a signal for the great ships, which 
poured in their broadside? without intermis¬ 
sion, and the fire was returned with equal 
vivacity from all the batteries of the island. 
In the course of the action the cannonading 
•from the ships became so severe and terrible, 
that tin? French garrison deserted their quar¬ 
ters, in spite of all the efforts of the governor^ 
who acquitted himself like a man of honour; 
but he was obliged to strike his colours, and 
surrender at discretion, after a short but warm 
dispute,Jm which the loss of the British com¬ 
modore did not exceed one hundred men killed 
and wounded. The success of the day was 
«the more extraordinary, as the French garrison 
had not lost a man, except one negro killed 
by the bursting of a bomb-shell, and the num¬ 
ber of their wounded was very inconsiderable. 
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While the attack lasted, the opposite shore of 
the continent was lined with a concourse of 
negroes, assembled to view the combat, who 
expressed their sentiments and surprise in 
loud clamour and uncouth gesticulations, and 
seemed to be impressed with awe syid asto¬ 
nishment at the power and execution of the 
British squadron. The French oolouro beiijg 
struck, as a signal of submission, the commo¬ 
dore sent a detachment of marines on shore, 
who disarmed the garrison, and hoisted the 
British flag upon the castle of St, Michael. I 
In the mean time, the governor and the rest 
of the prisoners were secured among the ship¬ 
ping. Thus the important islaud of Goree fell 
into the hands of the English, together with 
two trading vessels that chanced to be at an¬ 
chor in the road, and stores, money, and mer¬ 
chandise, to the value <»f twenty thousand 
pounds. Part of the troops being left in gar¬ 
rison at Goree, under the command of major 
Aewtort, together with three sloops for his 
service, t l%e squadron being watered and re¬ 
freshed from the continent, that part of which 
is governed by one of the Jalof kings, and the 
prisoners, with their baggage, being dismissed 
in three cartel ships to France, the commodore 
set sail for Senegal, and reinforced Fort Louis 
with the rest of the troops, under colonel 
Worge, who was at this juncture favoured 
with a visit by the king of Legibelli; but very 
little pains were taken to dismiss this poten¬ 
tate in good humour, or maintain the dispo- 
sition he professed to favour the commerce of 
Great Britain. True it is, he was desirous of 
engaging the English in his quarrels with some 
neighbouring nations; and such engagements 
were cautiously and politically avoided, because 
it was the interest of Great Britain to be upon 
good terms with every Africau prince who 
could promote and extend the commerce of 
her subjects. 

SHIPWRECK OF CAPTAIN BARTON. 

Commodore Kepfel having reduced Goree, 
ami reinforced the garrisou of Senegal; re¬ 
turned to England, where all his ships arrived, 
* after a very tempestuous voyage, in which the 
squadron had been dispersed. This expedition, 
however Successful in the main, was attended 
with one misfortune, the loss of the Lichfield 
1 ship of war, commanded by captain Barton, 
which, together with one transport and a bomb- 
tender, was wrecked on the coast of Barbary, 
about nine leagues to the northward cf Saffy, 
in the dominions of Morocco. One*hundred 
and thirty men, including several officers, pe¬ 
rished on this occasion; but the captain and 
the rek of the company, to the number of tw8 
hundred and twenty, made shift to reach the 
shore, where they ran the risk of starving, 
and were crue ly used by the natives, although 


a treaty of peace at that time subsisted be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Morocco ; nay, they 
were even enslaved by the emperor, who de¬ 
tained them in captivity until they were ran¬ 
somed by the British government: so little 
dependence can be placed on the faith of such 
barbarian princes, with whom it is even a dis¬ 
grace for any civilized nation to be in alliance, 
whatever commercial advantages may ari&e 
from the connexion* 

GALLANT EXPLOIT OF CAPT. TVRREL. 

The incidents of the war that happened in 
the West Indies, during these occurrences, 
may be reduced to a small compass. Nothing 
extraordinary was achieved in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jamaica, where admiral Coates com¬ 
manded a small squadron, from which lie de¬ 
tached cruisers occasionally for the protection 
of the British commerce; and at Antiguarthe 
trade was effectually secured by the viligauce 
of captain Tjrfrel, whose courage and activity 
were equal to his conduct and circumspection. 
In the month of March, this gentleman, with 
his own ship the Buckingham, and the Cam¬ 
bridge, another of the line, demolished a fort 
on the island of Martinique; and destroyed 
four privateers riding under its protection; hut 
his valour appeared much more conspicuous 
in a subsequent engagement, which happened 
in the month of November. Being detached 
on a cruise in his own ship, the Buckingham, 
by commodore Moore, who commanded at the 
Leeward Islands, he fell in with the Wcazle 
sloop, commanded by captain Boles, between 
the islands of Montserrat dnd Guadaloupe, and 
immediately discovered a fleet of nineteen sail, 
under convoy of a French ship of war carry¬ 
ing seventy-four cannon, and two large fri¬ 
gates. Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chase 
with all tha sail he could carry, and the YVea- 
zle running close to the enemy, received a 
whole broadside from the large ship, which, 
Jiowever, she sustained without much damage; 
nevertheless, Mr, Tyrrel ordered her com¬ 
mander to keep aloof, as he could not he sup¬ 
posed able t«> bear the shock of large metal, 
and he himself prepared for the engagement. 
The enemy's large ship, the Florissant, though 
of much greater force than the Buckingham, 
instead of4ying-to for his coming up, made 
a running fight with her stern-chase, while 
th? two frigates qpnoyed. him in his course,, 
sometimes raking him fore and aft, and 
sometimes lying on his quarter. At length 
he came along-side of the Florissant, within 
pistol shot, and poured in a whole broadside, 
which did considerable execution. The salu¬ 
tation was returred With equal vivacity, and a 
furious engagement ensued. Captain Tyrrel 
was wounded in the face, and lost three fin¬ 
gers of his right hand; so that, being entirely 
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disabled, he was obliged to delegate the com* 
mand of the ship to his first lieutenant, Mr. 
Marshal, who continued the battle with great 
gallantry until he lost his life: then the charge 
devolved* to the second lieutenant, who ac¬ 
quitted himself with equal honour, and sus¬ 
tained a desperate fight against three ships 
of the enemy. The officers and crew of the 
Buckingham exerted themselves with equal 
vigour and deliberation, awl captain Troy, 
who commanded a detachment of marines on 
the poop, plied his small arms so effectually, 
as to drive the French from their quarters. At 
length, confusion, terror, and uproar, prevailing 
on hoard the Florissant, her firing ceased, and 
her colours were hauled down about twil'ght; 
but her commander perceiving that the Buck¬ 
ingham was too much damaged in her rigging 
to pursue in any hope of success, ordered all 
his sails to he set, and fled in the dark with 
his 9 two consorts. Nothing but this circum¬ 
stance could have prevented a British ship of 
sixty-five guns, indifferently manned in respect 
to number, from taking a French ship of the 
line, mounted with seventy-four pieces of can¬ 
non, provided with seven hundred men, and 
assisted by twis large frigates, one of thirty- 
eight guns, and the other wanting two of this 
number. The loss of the Buckingham, in this 
action, did not exceed twenty men killed and 
wounded ; whereas the uumherof the slain on 
boaicl the Florissaut did not fall short of one 
hundred and eighty, and that of her wounded 
is said to have exceeded three hundred. She 
was so disabled in her hull, that she could 
hardly he kept afloat until she reached Mar¬ 
tinique, where shw was repaired; and the 
largest frigate, together with the loss of forty 
men, received such damage as to be for some 
time quite unserviceable. 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

In the East Indies the transactions of the 
war were chequered with a variety of success: 
but, on the whole, the designs of the enemy 
were entirely defeated. The French com¬ 
mander, M. de Bussy, had, in the ^yeait one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, quar¬ 
relled with Salabatzing, viceroy; of Decan, be¬ 
cause this last would not put him in possession 
of the foitress of Goleomla. In the course of 
the next year, whilfe the English forces were 
.employed in Bengal, M. de Bussy made him¬ 
self master of the British factories of Ingeram, 
Baudcrmalanka, and Vizagapatam, and the 
reduction of this last left the enemy in pos¬ 
session of the whole coast of Coromandel, from 
Gauiaiu to Mnssulapatam. While a body of 
the English company’s forces, under captaiu 
Caillaud, endeavoured to reduce the important, 
fortress and town of Madura, the French, 
under M. D’Anteuil, invested Trichinopoly. 
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Caillaud no sooner redbived intelligence of the 
danger to which this place was exposed, than 
he hastened to its relief, and obliged the enemy 
to abandon the siege. Then he returned to 
Madura, and, after an unsuccessful assault, 
made himself master of it by capitulation. 
During Aiese transactions colonel Forde made 
an attempt upon the fort of Neltoure, a strong 
pface, at the distance of twenty-four miles 
from Madras, but miscarried; and this was also 
the fate of an expedition against Wandcwash, 
undertaken hy colonel Aldercron. The first 
was repulsed in storming the place, the other 
was anticipated by the French army, which 
marched from Pondicherry to the relief of the 
garrison. The French king had scut a con¬ 
siderable reinforcement to the East Indies, 
under the command of general Lally, an of¬ 
ficer of Irish extraction, together with such a 
number of ships as rendered the squadron of 
M. d’Apchd superior to that of admiral Pooocke, 
who had succeeded admiral Watson, lajely de¬ 
ceased, in the command of the English squad¬ 
ron stationed on the coast of Coromandel, 
which, in the beginning of this year, was re¬ 
inforced from England with several ships, 
under the direction of commodore Steevens. 
Immediately after this junction, which was 
effected in the road of Madras on the twenty- 
fourth day of March, admiral Pocoeke, who 
had already signalized himself hy his courage, 
vigilance, and conduct, sailed to windward, 
with a view to intercept the French squadron, 
of which he had received intelligence. In two 
days, he descried in the road of Fort St. Datid 
the enemy's fleet, consisting of nine ships, 
which igfmediately stood out to sea, and formed 
the line of battle a-head. The admiral took 
the same precaution, and bearing down upon 
M. d’Apche, the engagement began about 
three in the afternoon. The French com¬ 
modore, having sustained a warm action for 
about two.hours, bore awaj with his whole 
fleet, and being joined by two ships, formed a 
line of battle again to leeward. Admiral Po- 
cocke's own ship, and some others, being 
greatly damaged in their blasts and rigging, 
two of his capuins having misbehaved in the 
action, and night coming on, he did not think 
it ad\iseable to pursue them with «dl the sail 
die could carry; but, nevertheless, he followed 
them at « proper distance, standing to the 
south-west, in order to maintain the weather-® 
gage, in case he should be able to renew the 
action in the vflorniug. lu this expectation, 
however, he was disappointed; the enemy 
showcTi 110 lights, nor made any signals that 
could be observed; and in the morning not the 
least vestige of them appeared. Mr. Pococke, 
on the supposition that they bad weftthereck 
them in the night, endeavoured to work up 
after h ni to windward; but finding he lost 
ground considerably^he dropped anchor about 
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three leagues to the northward of Sadras, and 
received intelligence from the chief of that 
settlement, that one of the largest French 
ships, having been disabled in the engagement, 
was run ashore to the southward of Alemparve, 
where their whole squadron lay at^ anchor. 
Such was the issue of the first action between 
tbeEnglish and French squadrons in the East 
Judies, which, over and above the loss of a 
capital ship, is said to have cost the enemy 
about five hundred men, whereas the British 
admiral did not lose one-fifth pait of that 
number. Being dissatisfied with the behaviour 
of three captains, he, on hi* return to Madras, 
appointed a court-martial to enquire into their 
conduct; two were dismissed from the service, 
and the third was sentenced to lose one year's 
rank as a post-captain. 

In the mean time Mr. Lally had disem¬ 
barked bis troops at Pondicherry, and taking 
the field, immediately invested the fort of 
Wt. David, virile the squadron blocked it up by 
sea. Twov English ships being at anchor in 
the road when the enemy arrived, their cap¬ 
tains seeing no possibility of escaping, ran 
them on shore, «et them on fire, and retired 
with their men into the fortress, which, how- 
ever, was in a few days surrendered. A much 
more resolute defence was expected from the 
courage and conduct of Major Polier, who 
commanded the garrison. When he arrived 
at Madras he was subjected to a court of en¬ 
quiry, which acquitted him of cowardice, but 
were of opinion that the place might have held 
out much longer, and that the terms on which 
it surrendered were shameful, as the enemy 
were not even masters of the outward covered 
way, as they had made no breach, and had a 
wet ditch to fill up and pass, before the towri 
could have been properly assaulted. Polier, 
iu onler#to wipe off this disgrace, desired to 
serve as a volunteer with colonel Draper, and 
was mortally wounded in a sally at the siege 
of Madras. Admiral Pococke having, to the 
best of his power, repaired his shattered ships, 
set sail again on tfie tenth of May, in order 
to attempt the relief of fort St. David*s; but, 
notwithstanding his utmost endeavours, he 
dbuld not reach it in time to be of any service. 
On the thiftieth day of the month he carqe in 
sight of Pondicherry, from whence the French? 
squadron stood *away early next mohring, nor 
'was it in his power to come up with them, 
though he made all possible efforts for that 
purpose. Then receiving intelligence that fort 
St. David’s wag surrendered to the enen», he 
returned again to Madras, in ordef t6 refresh 
his squadron. On the twenty-fifth day of July, 
he sailed a third time in quest of M. d’Apch£, 
and in c two days perceived his squadron, con¬ 
sisting of eight ships of the line, aud a frigate, 
at anchor in the road of Pondicherry. They 
no sooner descried him advancing than they 


stood out to sea as before, and he continued 
to chase, in hopes of bringing them to an en¬ 
gagement ; but all his endeavours proved fruit¬ 
less till the third day of August, when, having 
obtained the weather-gage, he bore down upon 
them in order of battle. The engagement 
began With great impetuosity on both sides; 
but in little more than ten minutes M. d'Apchd 
set his fore?sail, and bore away, his whole 
squadron following his example, and maintain¬ 
ing a running fight in a very irregular line. 
The British admiral then hoisted the signal 
for a general chase, which the enemy per¬ 
ceiving, thought proper to cut away their 
boats, and crowd with all the sail they could 
carry. They escaped, by favour of the night, 
into the road of Pondicherry, and Mr. Po¬ 
cocke anchored with his squadron off Carical, a 
French settlement, having thus obtained an 
undisputed victory, with the loss of thirty men 
killed, and one hundred and sixteen wounded, 
including commodore Sleevens and captain 
Martin, though their wouuds were not dan¬ 
gerous. The number of killed and wounded 
on board the French squadron amounted, ac¬ 
cording to report, to five hundred and foity; 
and their fleet was so much damaged, that in 
the beginning of September their commodore 
sailed for the island of Bourbon, in the same 
latitude with Madagascar, in order to refit; 
thus leaving the command and sovereignty of 
the Indian seas to the English admiral, w hose 
fleet, from the beginning of this campaign, 
had been much inferior to the French squad¬ 
ron iu number of ships and men, as well as 
in weight of metal. 

Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and 
fort St. David's, 8 resolved to extort a sum of 
money from the king of Tanjour, on pretence 
that, in the last war, he had granted an obli¬ 
gation to the French governor for a certain 
sum, which had never been paid. Lally ac¬ 
cordingly inarched with a body of three thou¬ 
sand men into the dominions of Tanjour, aud 
Remanded seventy-two lacks of rupees. This 
extravagant demand being rejected, he plun¬ 
dered Nagare, a trading town on the sea-co.ist, 
and %ftei*Wards invested the capital; but after 
he had prosecuted the siege until a breach was 
made, his provisions and ammuuition begin¬ 
ning to fail, several vigorous sallies being 
made by Ae forces of the king of Tanjour, 
and the place well defended by European 
gu/mers, sent from the English garrison at 
Trichinopoly, he found himself obliged to raise 
the siege, and retreat with precipitation, leav¬ 
ing his cannon behind. He arrived at Carical 
| about the middle of August, and from thence 
retired to Poudicheriy towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember. He afterwards cantoned his troops 
*in the province of Aroot, entered the city 
without opposition, and began to make pre¬ 
parations for the siege of Madras, which shall 
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be recorded among the incidents of the suc¬ 
ceeding year. In the mean time, the land- 
forces belonging to the E&st-Iudia company 
were so much out-numbered by the reinforce¬ 
ments which arrived with Mr. Lally, that they 
could not pretend to keep the field, but were 
obliged to remain on the defensive, and provide 
as well as they could for the security of fort 
St. George, and the other settlements in that 
part of .lidia. * # 

TRANSACTIONS ON THE CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE. 

Having particularized the events of (he 
war which distinguished this year in America, 
Africa, and Asia, those remote scenes in which 
the interest of Great Britain was immediately 
and intimately concerned, it now remains to 
record the incidents of the military operations 
in Qermany, supported by British subsidies, 
and enforced by British troops, to favour the 
abominable designs of an ally, from whose so¬ 
litary friendship the British nation can never 
reap any solid benefit; and to defend a foreign 
elector, in whose behalf she had already la¬ 
vished an immensity of treasure. Notwith¬ 
standing the bloodshed and ravages which bad 
signalized the former campaign, the mutual 
losses of the belligerent powers, the incredible 
expense of money, the difficulty of recruiting 
armies thinned by sword and distemper, the 
scarcity of forage and provision, the distresses 
of Saxony in particular, and the calamities of 
war, which desolated the greatest part of the 
empire, no proposition of peace was hinted 
by either of the parties concerned; but the 
powers at variance seemed to be exaSperated 
against each other with the most implacable 
resentment. Jarring interests were harmo¬ 
nized, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate 
jealousies assuaged, and even inconsistencies 
reconciled, in connecting the confederacy 
which was now formed and established against 
the king of Prussia; and, on the other hand, 
the king of Great Britain seemed determined 
to employ the whole power and influence of 
his crown ifei supporting this monarch- # Yct 
the members of the grand confederacy were 
differently actuated by disagreeing motives, 
which, in the sequel, operated for the preser¬ 
vation of his Prussian majesty, by •preventing 
the full exertion of their united strength. The 
# empress-queen, over and above her desire «of 
retrieving Silesia, which was her primary ahn, 
gave way to the suggestions of personal hatred 
and revenge, to the gratification of which she 
may be said to have sacrificed, in some mea¬ 
sure, the interests of her family, as well as the 
repose of the empire, by admitting the na¬ 
tural enemies of her house into the Austrian 
Netherlands, and inviting them to invade 
the dominions of her co-estates with a formid¬ 


able army. France, tjue to her old political 
maxims, wished to see the house of Austria 
weakened by the divisions in the empire, which 
she accordingly fomented: for this reason it 
could not be her interest to effect the ruin 
of the house of Brandenhurgh; and therefore 
she had, mo doubt, set bounds to the prosecu¬ 
tion of her schemes in concert with the court 
of*Vienna; but her designs against Hanover 
amounted to absolute conquest: in pursuance 
of these, she sent an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men across the Rhine, iu9tead 
of four and twenty thousand, which she had 
engaged to furnish by the original treaty with 
the empress-queen" of Hungary, who is said 
to have shared in the spoils of the electorate. 
The czarina, by co-operating with the houses 
of Bourbon and Austria, gratified her personal 
disgust towards the Prussian monarch, aug¬ 
mented her finances by considerable subsidies 
from l>oth, and perhaps amused herself with 
the hope of obtaining an establishment in the 
German empire; but whether she«wavtred in* 
her own sentiments, or her ministry fluctuated 
between the promises of France and the presents 
of Great Britain, certaiu it is, her forces had not 
acted with vigour in Pomerania; and her ge¬ 
neral Apraxin, instead of prosecuting his ad¬ 
vantage, had retreated immediately after the 
Prussians miscarried in their attack. He was 
indeed disgraced, and tried for having thus re¬ 
tired without orders; hut in all probability, this 
trial was no other than a farce, acted to amuse 
the other confederates, while the empress of 
Russia gained time to deliberate upon the offers 
that were made, and determine with regard to 
the advantages or disadvantages that might 
accrue io her from persevering in the engage- 
•ments which she had contracted. As for the 
Swedes, although they had been instigated to 
hostilities against Prussia by the intrigues of 
France, and flattered with hopes of retrieving 
Pomerania, they prosecuted the war in such a 
dispirited and ineffectual manner, as plainly 
proved that either the ancient valour of that 
people was extinct, or that the nation was not 
heartily engaged in the quarrel. 

When the Russian general Apraxin retreated 
from Pomerania, niareschal Lehwald, who 
commanded the Prussians in that country, was 
Jeft at liberty to turn his arms against the 
Swedes, §.nd accordingly drove them before 
him almost without opposition. By the bc-^ 
ginning of January they had evacuated all 4 
Prussian Pomerania, and Lehwald invaded 
their dominions in his turn. He, m a little 
time,* made himself master of all Swedish 
Pomerania* except Stralsund and the isle of 
Rugen, and possessed himself of several ma* 
gazines which the enemy had erected. The 
Austrian army, after their defeat at flreslau, 
had retired into Bohemia, where they were 
cantoned, the head-quarters being fixed at 
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Konin*grat2. The king; of Prussia having 
cleared all his part of Silesia, except the town 
of ftcliwcidnitz, which he circumscribed with 
a blockade, sent detachments from his army 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of Bicslau, to 
penetrate into the Austrian or southern .part 
of Silesia, where they surprised Tfoppau and 
Jaggrrusdorf, while be himself remained at 
Breslau, entertaining his officers with conerfts 
of music. Not that he suffered these amuse* 
incurs to divert his attention from subjects of 
greater importance. He laid Swedish Pome¬ 
rania under contribution, and made a fresh 
demand of five hundred thousand crowns from 
the electorate of Saxony. Having received 
intimation that, the duke of Meoklenbourg 
was employed in providing magazines for the 
French aimy, he detached a body of troops 
into that couutry, who not only secured the 
magazines, but levied considerable contribu¬ 
tions; and the duke retired to JLuheck, at¬ 
tended by the French minister. The states 
ftf Saxrtny Slaving proved a little dilatory in 
obeying hts Prussian majesty's injunction, re¬ 
ceived a second intimation, importing that 
they shoidd levy and deliver, within a certain 
time, eighteen thousand recruits for his aimy, 
pay into the hands of his commissary one year’s 
revenue of the electorate in advance; and 
Leip&ic was taxed with ail extraordinary sub¬ 
sidy of eight hundred thousand crowns, on pain 
of military execution. The states were imme¬ 
diately convoked at Leipsic in order to deli¬ 
berate on these demands; and the city being 
unable to pay such a considerable sum, the 
Prussian troops begau to put their monarch's 
threats in execution. He justified these pro¬ 
ceedings, by declaring that the enemy had 
practised the same violence and oppression on.' 
the territories of his allies; but bow the prac¬ 
tice of his declared enemies, in the countries 
which they had invaded and subdued in com¬ 
mon course of war, should justify him in pil¬ 
laging and oppressing a people with whom 
neirher he nor his allies were at war, it is not 
easy to conceive. As little can we reconcile 
this conduct to the#character of a prince, as¬ 
suming the title of protector of the protestant 
religion, which is the established faith among 
those very $axons who were subjected to such 
grievous impositions; impositions the more* 
grievous and unmerited, as they hpd never 
c tuken any share in the present war, but cau¬ 
tiously avoided every step that might be con¬ 
strued into provocation, since 4 the king of 
Prussia declared they might depend upon his 

protection. t * 

« 

STATE OF THE ARMIES ON THE 
i CONTINENT. 

BriORE we proceed to enumerate the events 
of the campaign, it may be necessary to in¬ 


form the reader, that the forces brought into 
the field by the empress-queen of Hungary, 
and the states of the empire, the czarina, the 
kings of France and Sweden, ft 11 ver> little 
short of three hundred thousand men; and 
all these were destined to act against the king 
of Prussia and the elector of Hanover. In op¬ 
position to this formidable confederacy, his 
Prussian majesty was, by the subsidy from 
England, the spoils of Saxony, and the reve¬ 
nues mf Brandeubourg, enabled to maintain 
an army of one hundred and forty thousand 
men: while the elector of Hanover assembled 
a body of sixty thousand men, composed of his 
own electoral troops, with the auxiliary mer¬ 
cenaries of Hew-Cawd, Buckebourg, Saxe- 
gotha, and Brunswick WolfcnbuMel, all of 
them maintained by the pay of Great Britain. 
At this juncture, indeed, there was no other 
fund for their subsistence, as the countries 
of Hanover and Hesse were possessed bj^the 
enemy, and in the former the government 
was entirely changed. 

THE FRENCH KING CHANGES THE AD¬ 
MINISTRATION OF HANOVER. 

« 

In the month of December in the preceding 
year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris 
arrived at Hanover, where he established his 
office, in order to act by virtue of powers from 
one John Fairly, to whom the French king 
granted the direction, receipt, and administra¬ 
tion of all the duties and revenues of the elec¬ 
torate. This director was, by a decree of the 
council of state, empowered to receive the re- 
\enues, nqj only of Hamper, but also of all 
other countries that should be subjected to his 
most Christian majesty in the course of the 
campaign; to remove the receivers who had 
l/een employed in any part of the direction, 
receipt, and administration of the duties aiui 
revenues of Hanover, and appoint others in 
their room. The French king, by the same 
decree, ordained, that all persons who had 
Seen intrusted under the preceding government 
with titles, papers, accounts, registers, or esti¬ 
mates, relating to the administration of the 
revenues, should communicate them to John 
Faidy, or his aitornies; that the magistrates of 
the towns, districts, and^ommonalties, as well 
as those wha directed the administration of par¬ 
ticular states and provinces, should deliver to 
the said John Faidy, or his attoniies, the pro-* 
duie of six years of the duties and revenues 
belonging to the said towns, districts, and pro¬ 
vinces, reckoning from the first of January in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
one, together with an authentic account of the 
sums they had pgid during that term to the 
preceding sovereign, and of the charges neces¬ 
sarily incurred. Jt appears from the nature of 
this decree, which was dated on the eighteenth 
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day of October, that immediately after the 
conventions of Closter-Seven and Bremen- 
worrten, 1p the court of Versailles had determined 
to change the? government and system of the 
electorate, contrary to an express article of 
the capitulation granted to the city of Ha¬ 
nover, when it surrendered on the ni^th day 
of August; and that the crown of France in¬ 
tended to take advantage of the cessation of 
arms, in seizing places and # provinces which 
were not y**t subdued; for, by the decree 
above-mentioned the administration of John 
Faidy extended to the countries which might 
hereafter be conquered. With what regard to 
justice, then, could the French government 
charge the elector of Hanover with the in¬ 
fraction of articles? or what respect to good 
faith and humanity did the duke de Richelieu 
observe, in the order issued from Zell, towards 
the end of the year, importing, that as the 
treaty marie with the country of Hanover had 
been rendered void by the \iolation of the 
articles signed at Closter-Seven, all the effects 
Delonging to the officers, or others, employed 
in the Hanoverian army, should be confiscated 
for the use of his most Christian majesty? 

The kindgrav* of Hesse-Cassel, being de¬ 
sirous of averting a like storm from his do¬ 
minions, not only promised to renounce all 
connexion with the kings of Great Britain and 
Prussia, but even solicited the court of France 
to receive him among the number of its de¬ 
pendents; for, on the eighteenth day of Oc¬ 
tober, the minister of the due do Deuxponts, 
delivered at Versailles, in the name of the 
landgrave, the plan of a treaty founded on 
the following conditions: the landgrave, after 
having expressed an ardent desire of attach¬ 
ing himself wholly to France, proposed these 
articles: that he should cuter into no engage¬ 
ment against the king anil his allies; and give 
no assistance, directly or indirectly, to the 
enemies of his majesty and his allies* that he 
should never give his vole, in the general or 
particular assemblies of the empire, against 
his majesty’s interest; but, on the contrary/ 
employ his interest, jointly with Frauce, to 
quiet the troubles of the empire: that^for ibis 
end, his troops, which bad servedin the Ha¬ 
noverian army, should engage in the service 
of France, on condition that they should not 
act in the present war against his«Britannic 
majesty: that, immediately after the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty, Ida most Christian majesty 
should restore the dominions of the landgrave 
in the same condition they were in when sub¬ 
dued by the French forces: that these domi¬ 
nions should be exempted from all further 
contributions, cither in money, corn, forage, 
wood, or cattle, though already imposed on the 
subjects of Hesse; and the French troops pay 
for all the provision with which they might be 
supplied; in which case the landgrave should 


exact no toll for warlike stores, provisions, or 
other articles of that nature, which might 
pass through his dominions: tbit the king of 
France should guarantee all his estates, all 
the rights of the house of Hesse-Ca'sel, par- 
ticulailv the act of assurauce signed by his 
son, the hereditary prince, with regard to re¬ 
ligion ; use his interest with the emperor and 
the empress-queen, that, in consideration of 
the immense losses and damages hi9 most se¬ 
rene highness had suffered since the French 
invaded his country, ami of the gre.it sums he 
should lose with England in arrears and sub¬ 
sidies by this accommodation, lie might be 
excused from furnishing his contingent to the 
army of the empire, as well as from paying the 
Roman months granted by the diet of the em¬ 
pire; and if, in resentment of this convention, 
the states of his serene highness should be 
attacked, his most Christian majesty should 
afford the most speedy and effectual succours. 
These proposal*! will speak for thetnscjies to* 
the reader's apprehension; and if he is not 
blinded by the darkest mists of prejudice, ■ 
exhibit a dear and distinct idea of a genuine 
German ally- The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
had been fed with the good things of England, 
even in time of peace, when his friendship 
could not avail, nor his aversion piejuijice the 
interests of Cheat Britain ; but he was retained 
in that season of tranquillity as a friend, on 
whose services the most implicit dependence 
might be placed in any future storm or com¬ 
motion How far he merited this confidence 
and favour might have been determined by 
reflecting on his conduct during the former 
war: in Ae course of which his troops were 
hired to the king of Great Britain and his 
enemies alternately, as the scale of convenience 
happened to preponderate. Since the com¬ 
mencement of the present troubles, he had 
acted as a mercenary to Great Britain, although 
lie was a principal in the dispute, and stood 
connected w'ith her designs by solemn treaty, 
as well as by all the lies of gratitude and 
honour; but now that the cause of Hanover 
seemed to be on the decline!! and hi* 0*11 do¬ 
minions had suffered by the fate of the war, he 
not only appeared willing to abandon his Be¬ 
nefactor and ally, but even sued to be enlisted 
im the service of his adversary. This intended 
defection, <was, however, prevented by a sud¬ 
den turn of fortune, which he could not pos- < 
sibly foresee; and his troops continued to act 
in conjunction with the Hanoverians. 

TREA*TV between THE FRENCH KING 
AND THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 

The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was nWt sin¬ 
gular in making such advances to the French 
monarch. The duke of Brunswick, still more 
nearly connected with the king of Great Bri- 
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tain, med such uncomSnon expedition in de¬ 
taching himself from the tottering fortune of 
Hanover, that in ten days after the convention 
of Cl os ter-Seven he had concluded a treaty with 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles; so that 
the negotiation must have been begun before 
that convention took place. On the twentieth 
day of September his minister at Vienna, by 
virtue of full powers from the duke of Bruns* 
wick, accepted and signed the conditions which 
the French king and his Austrian ally thought 
proper to impose. These imported, that his 
most Christian majesty should keep possession 
of the cities of Brunswick and Wolfeubuttel 
during the war, and make use of the artillery, 
arms, and military stores deposited in their 
arsenals; that the duke’s forces, on their re¬ 
turn from the camp of the duke of Cumberland, 
should be disbanded and disarmed; and take 
an oath, that they should not, during the 
present war, serve against the king or his 
allies : c that the duke should be permitted to 
maintain a battalion of foot, and two squad* 
rons of horse, for the guard of his person and 
castles; hut the regulations made by mareschal 
Richelieu and the iutendant of his army should 
subsist on their present footing: that the duke 
should furnish his contingent in money and 
troops, agreeably to the laws of the empire: 
that his forces should immediately join those 
which l he Germanic body had assembled; and 
that he should order his minister at Ratisbon 
to vote conformably to the resolutions of the 
diet, approved and confirmed by the emperor. 
In consideration of all these concessions, the 
duke was restored to the favour of the French 
king, who graciously promised that neither his 
revenues nor his treasure should be touched, 
nor the administration of justice iuvadod; and 
that nothing further should be demanded, but 
winter-quarters for the regiments which should 
pass that season in the country of Brunswick. 
How scrupulously soever the duke .might, have 
intended to observe the articles of this treaty, 
his intentions were frustrated by the conduct 
of his brother prince Ferdinand, who, being 
invested with the Command of the Hanoverian, 
army, and ordered to resume the operations 
' of war against the enemy, detained the troops 
of Brunswick, as well as his nephew ttys he¬ 
reditary prince, notwithstanding the treat} 
which bis brother had signed, and the injunc¬ 
tions which lie had laid upon his son to quit 
the army, and made a tour to Holland. The 
duke wrote an expostulatory letter to prince 
Ferdinand, pathetically complaining that he 
had seduced his troops, decoyed hiScSoh, and 
disgraced his family; insisting' upon the 
prince's pursuing bis journey, as well as upon 
the rtturn of the troops: and threatening, in 
case of non-compliance, to use other meaus 
that should be more effectual. [See note (N) 
at the end of this ybt!\ Notwithstanding this 


warm remonstrance, prince Ferdinand adhered 
to his plan. He detained the troops and the 
hereditary prince, who, being fond of the ser¬ 
vice, in a little time signalized himself by very 
extraordinary acts of bravery and Conduct; 
and means were fouud to reconcile his father 
to measures that expressly contradicted his 
engagements with the courts of Vienna and 
Versailles. 

r 

DECREE OF THE AULIC COUNCIL. 

The defeat of the French army at Rosbach, 
and the retreat of the Russians from Pomera¬ 
nia, had entirely changed the face of affairs iu 
the empire. The French king was soon obliged 
to abandon his conquests on that side of the 
Rhine, and hi9 threats sounded no longer ter¬ 
rible in the ears of the Hanoverian and Prussian 
allies. As little formidable were the denun¬ 
ciations of the emperor, who had, by a decree 
of the Aulic council, communicated to the diet 
certain mandates, issued in the monih of Au¬ 
gust in the preceding year, on pain of the ban 
of the empire, with avocatory letters annexed, 
against the king of Great Britain, elector of Ha¬ 
nover, and the other princes aiting in concert 
with the king of Prussia. The French court like¬ 
wise published a virulent memorial, after the 
convention of Closter-Seven had been violated, 
and set aside, drawing an invidious parallel 
between the conduct of the French king and 
the proceedings of his Britannic majesty; in 
which the latter is taxed with breach of faith, 
and almost every meanness that could stain 
the character of a monarch. In answer to the 
emperor's decree, and this virulent charge, 
baron Gimmengen, the electoral minister of 
Brunswick Lunenbourg, presented to the diet, 
in November, a long memorial, recapitulating 
the important services his sovereign had dont, 
the house of Austria, and the ungrateful re¬ 
turns he had reaped, iri the queen's refusing to 
assist him, when his dominions were threatened 
with an invasion. He enumerated many in¬ 
stances in which she had assisted, encouraged, 
and even joined the enemies of the electorate 
in qnntefnpt of her former engagements, anc 
directly contrary to the constitution of the 
empire. He refuted every article of the charge 
which the French court had brought against 
him in thwr virulent libel, retorted the impu¬ 
tations of perfidy and ambition, and with 
rtspect to France, justified every particular of 
life own conduct. 

BREMEN TAKEN AND RETAKEN. 

While the French and Hanoverian armies 
remained in thqir winter-quarters, the former 
at Zell, and the latter at Lunenbourg, divers 
petty enterprises were executed by detach¬ 
ments with various Success. The Hanoverian 
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general Junchehn, having taken post at Hal- 
herstadt and Quedlimbourg, frum whence he 
uiade excursions even to the* gates of Bruns¬ 
wick, and kept the French an^y in continual 
alarm, waS visited by a large body of the enemy, 
who compelled him to retire to Achersleben, 
committed great excesses in the town of Hal- 
berstadt and its neighbourhood, and carried 
off hostages for the payment of contributions. 
General Hardenberg, another*Hanoverian of¬ 
ficer, having dislodged the French detachments 
that occupied Burgh, Vogelsack, and Ritter- 
hude, and cleared the whole territory of Bre¬ 
men, in t^e month of January the duke de 
Broglio assembled a considerable corps of 
troops that were cantoned at Ottersburg, Ro- 
thenburg, and the adjacent country, and ad¬ 
vancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, 
threatening that, in case of a refusal, he would 
have recourse to extremities, and punish the 
inhabitants severely, should they make the 
least opposition. When their deputies waited 
upon him, to desire a short time for delibera¬ 
tion, he answered, 11 Not a moment—the duke 
de Richelieu's orders are peremptory, and ad¬ 
mit of no delay.” He accordingly ordered 
the cannon to advance; the wall,was scaled, 
and the gates would have been forced open, 
had not the magistrates, at the earnest impor¬ 
tunity of the people, resolved to comply with 
his demand. A second deputation was imme¬ 
diately despatched to the duke de Broglio, sig¬ 
nifying their compliance; and the gates being 
opened, he inarched iuto the city at midnight, 
alter having promised upon his honour that 
no attempt should be made to the prejudice 
of its rights and prerogatives, and no qutrage 
offered to the privileges of the regency, to the 
liberty, religion, and commerce of the inhabi¬ 
tants, This conquest, however, was of short 
duration. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
being joined by a body of Prussian hqrse, under 
the command of prince George of Holstein 
"Gottorp, the whole army was put in motion, 
and advanced to the country of Bremen about 
the middle of February. The enemy were' 
dislodged from Rothenburg, Ottersburg, and 
Verden, and they abandoned the t city» of 
Bremen at the approach of the Hanoverian 
general, who took possession of it without 
opposition. 

By this time the court of Versailles, being 
dissatisfied with the ‘conduct of the duke de 
Richelieu, had recalled that general from Ger¬ 
many, where his place was supplied by tfie 
count de Clermont, to the general satisfaction 
of the army, as well as the joy of the Hanove¬ 
rian subjects, among whom Richelieu had com¬ 
mitted many flagrant and inhuman acts of rapine 
and oppression. The i/ew commander found 
his master's forces reduced to a deplorable con¬ 
dition, by the accidents of war, and distempers 
arising from hard duty, severe weather, and 


the want of necessaries.' As he could not pre¬ 
tend, with such a wretched remnant, to op¬ 
pose the 1 designs of prince Ferdinand in the 
field, or even maintain the footing which his 
predecessor had gained, he found himself uuder 
the necessity of retiring with all possible ex¬ 
pedition towards the Rhine. As the allies ad¬ 
vanced, his troops retreated from their distant 
quarters with such precipitation, as to leave 
behind all their sick, together with a great 
part of their baggage and artillery, besides a 
great number of officers and soldiers, that fell 
into the hands of those parties by whom they 
were pursued. The inhabitants of Hanover, 
perceiving the French intended to abandon 
that city, were overwhelmed with the fear of 
being subjected to every species of violence 
and abuse; but their apprehensions were hap¬ 
pily disappointed by the honour and integrity 
of the duke de Randan, the French governor, 
who not only took effectual measures for re¬ 
straining the soldiers within the bouijds of 
the most rigid discipline and moderation, but 
likewise exhibited a noble proof of gAerosity, 
almost without example. Instead of destroying 
his magazine of provisions, according to the 
usual practice of war, he ordered the whole 
to be either sold at a low price, or distributed 
among the poor of the city, who had been long 
exposed to the horrors of famine: an act of 
godlike humanity, which ought to dignify the 
character of that worthy nobleman above all 
the titles that military fame cau deserve, or 
arbitrary monarclis bestow. The regency of 
Hanover were so deeply impressed with a sense 
of his heroic behaviour on this occasion, that 
they gratefully acknowledged it, in a letter of 
tti&nks to him and the count de Clermont; 
and on the day of solemn thanksgiving to 
heaven, for their being delivered from their 
enemies, the clergy, in their sermons, did not 
fail to celebrate and extol the charity and bene¬ 
volence of the duke de Randan. Such glorious 
testimonies, even from enemies, must have af¬ 
forded the most exquisite pleasure to a mind 
endued with sensibility; and this, no doubt, 
may be termed one of the^ fairest triumphs 
of humanity* 

THE FRENCH ABANDON HANOVER. 

* 

The two grand divisions of the French army, 
quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in good 
order to Hamelen, where they collected all 
their troops, except those that were left in 
Hoy a, and about four thousand men placed in 
garrisori at Minden, to retard the operations of 
the combined army. Towards the latter end 
of February, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
having received intelligence that the cownt de 
Chabot was posted with a considerable body of 
troops at Hoy a, upon the Weser, detached the 
hereditary prince of Brunswick, with four bat- 
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talions, and Rome lights troops and dragoons to 
dibiinlgi- them from that neighbourhood. This 
enterprise wa9 executed with the utmost in¬ 
trepidity. The hereditary prince passed the 
Weser at Bremen with part of his detachment, 
while the rest advanced ou this side of the 
river; and the enemy, being attacked in front 
and rear, were in a little time forced, and 
thrown into confusion. The bridge being 
abandoned, and near seven hundred men taken 
prisoners, the count de Chabot threw himself, 
with two battalions, into the castle, where he 
resolved to support himself, in hope of being 
relieved. The regiment jf Bretagne, ami some 
detachments of dragoons, were actually on the 
march to his assistance. The hereditary prince 
being made acquainted with this circumstance, 
being also destitute of heavy artillery to be¬ 
siege the ’place in form, and taking it for 
granted he should not he able to maintain the 
post after it might he taken, he listened to the 
terms of capitulation proposed by the French 
general, rfhoso garrison was suffered to march 
out with* the honours of war; hut their can¬ 
non, stores, and ammunition were surrendered 
to the victor. This was the first exploit of the 
hereditary prince, whose valour and activity, 
on many subsequent occasions, shone with 
distinguished lustre. He had no sooner re¬ 
duced Hoy a, than he marched to the attack 
of Miudeti, which he invested on the filth day 
of March, and on the fourteenth the garrison 
surrendered at discretion. After the reduction 
of this city, the combined army advanced to¬ 
wards Hamden, where the French general had 
established his head-quarteis; but he aban¬ 
doned them at the approach of the allies, and 
leaving behind all his sick and wounded, with 
part of his magazines, retired without baiting 
to Padcrhorn, and from thence to the Rhine, 
recalling in his march the troops that were in 
Emhden, Gassel, and the landgraviate of Hesse, 
all which places were now evacuated. They 
were terribly harassed in their retreat by the 
Prussian hussars, and a body of light horse, 
distinguished by the name of Hanoverian 
hunters, who took a great number of prisoners, 
together with many baggage-waggons, and 
some artillery. Such was the precipitation of 
the enemy’s retreat, that they could uyt find 
time to destroy all their magazines of pro¬ 
vision and forage; tyid even forgot to call in 
the garrison of Vcchte, a small fortress in the 
neighbourhood of Diepholt, who were made 
prilbners of war, and here was found a com¬ 
plete train of battering cannon and mortars. 
The count de Clermont, having reached the 
banks of the Rhine, distributed bis forces into 
quartets of cantonment in \Vesel aud the ad¬ 
joining country, while prince F« rdinand can¬ 
toned the allied army in the bishopric of Mun¬ 
ster: here, however, he did not long remain 
inactive. In the latter end of May he ordered 


a detachment to pass the Rhine at Duysbourg, 
under the command of colonel Scheitlier, who 
executed his ordA without loss, defeated three 
battalions of the enemy, and took five pieces 
of cannon. In tne beginning of June'the whole 
army passed the Rhine, on a bridge constructed 
for thc^occasion, defeated a body of French ca¬ 
valry, and obtained divers other advantages in 
their march towards Wesel. Keiserswaert was 
surprised, the greater part of the garison either 
killed or taken; and prince Ferdinand began 
to make preparations for the siege of DusseU 
dorp. In the mean time, the count de Cler¬ 
mont, being unable to stop the rapidity of his 
progress, was obliged to secure his troops with 
•strong iiitrenchments, until he should be pro¬ 
perly reinforced. 

PRINCE FERDINAND DEFEATS THE 
FRENCH, &c. 

r 

The court of Versailles, though equally mor 
tified and confounded at the turn of their af¬ 
fairs in Germany, did not sit tamely and behold 
this reverse; but exerted their usual spirit and 
expedition in retrieving the' losses they had 
sustained. They assembled a body of troops 
at Hanau, under the direction of the prince de 
Soubise, who, it was said, had received orders 
to penetrate, by the way of Donawert, Ingold- 
stadt, and Arnherg, into Bohemia. In the 
mean time, reinforcements daily arrived in the 
camp of the couut de Clermont; aud, as re¬ 
peated complaints had been made of the want 
of discipline and subordination in that army, 
measures were taken for reforming the troops 
by severity and example* The mareschal duke 
de Befleisle, who now acted as secnitary at 
war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter di¬ 
rected to all the colonels of infantry, threat¬ 
ening them, in the king’s name, with the loss 
of their regiments, should they connive any 
longer at the scandalous practice of buying 
| commissions; an abuse which had crept into the • 
I service under variofis pretexts to the discourage¬ 
ment of merit, the relaxation of discipline, 
and the total extinction of laudable emulation. 
Thp prince of Clermont having quitted his 
strong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a 
little higher up the river, and detached a con¬ 
siderable corps, under the command of the 
count de J$t. Germain, to take post at Creveldt, 
situated in a plain between his army and the 
eamp of the allies, which fronted the town of 
Meurs: after several motions oil both sid<&, 
prince Ferdinand resolved to attack the enemy, 
and forthwith made a disposition for this pur¬ 
pose. He assigned the command of the whole 
left wing, consisting of eighteen battalions and 
twenty-eight squadrons, to lieutenant-general 
S pure ken; the conduct of the right wing, com¬ 
posed of sixteen battalions and fourteen squad¬ 
rons, was intrusted to the hereditary prince 
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and major-general Wangeuheim; the squad* 
runs, with the addition of two regiments of 
Prussian dragoons, were under the immediate 
direction of the prince of Holstein, while the 
hereditary* prince commanded the infantry. 
The light troops, consisting of five squadrons 
of hussars, were divided between the prince of 
Holstein and lieutenant-general Sporcken. Ma¬ 
jor Luck tier's squadron, together with Sriici- 
ther’s corps, were ordered to observe the flank 
of the enemy's right, and with this view were 
posted in the village of Papendeick; and a 
battalion of the troops of Wolfenbuttel wer^ 
left in the town of Hulste, to cover the rear of 
the army. Priuee Ferdinand’s design was to 
attack the enemy on their left flank; but the 
execution was rendered extremely difficult by 
the woods and ditches that embarrassed the 
route, and the numerous ditches that inter- 
sected this part of the country. On the twenty- 
thirckday of June, at four in the morning, the 
army began to move; the right advancing in 
two columns as far as St. Anthony, and the left 
marching up within half a league of Crevelt. 
The prince having viewed the position of the 
enemy from the steeple of St. Anthony, pro¬ 
cured guides, and having received all the ne¬ 
cessary hints of information, proceeded to the 
right in order to charge the enemy’s left flank 
by the villages of Worst and Anratli; but, in 
order to divide their attention, and keep them 
in suspense with respect to the nature of his 
principal attack, he directed the general? 
Sporcken and Oherg to advance against them 
by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, 
in particular, to make the most of their ar¬ 
tillery, that, being employed in three different 
places at once, they might he prevented from 
sending any reinforcement to the left, where 
the chief attack was intended. These precau¬ 
tions being taken, prince Ferdinand, putting 
himself at the head of the grenadiers of the 
right wing, continued his march in two co¬ 
lumns to the village of # Anrath, wh 're he fell 
in with an advanced party of the French, 
which, alter a few discharges of musketry, re¬ 
tiled to ilieir camp and gave the alarm. In 
the mew., time, both armies were drawjj up»in 
order of battle; the troops of the allies iu the 
plain between the villages of Aurath and Wil 
lich, opposite to the Fictich forces, whose left 
was covered with a wood. The action began 
about one in the afternoon, with a severe # cau- 
npvudiug on the part of prince Ferdinand^ 
which, though well supported proved ineffec¬ 
tual in drawing the enemy from their cover: 
he, therefore, determined to dislodge them 
from the wood by dint of small arms. The 
hereditary prince immediately advanced with 
the whole front, and a I'cry obstinate action 
ensued. Meanwhile, the cavalry on the right 
in vain attempted to penetrate the wood on the 
other side, where the enemy had raised two 
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batteries, which were sustained by forty squad¬ 
rons of horse. After a terrible Are had been 
maintained on both sides, till live in the after¬ 
noon, the grenadiers forced the intrench incuts 
in the wood, which were lined by the trench 
infantry. These giving way, abandoned the 
wood iti ttfc utmost disorder; but the pursuit 
wa^ checked by the conduct and resolution uf 
the enemy’s cavalry, which, notwithstanding 
a dreadful fire from the artillery of the allies, 
maintained their ground, and covered the foot 
iu their retreat to Nuys. The success of the 
day was, in a good measure, owing to theartil- 
lery on the kit and in the centre, with which 
the generals Sporcken and Obeig had done 
great execution, and employed the attention 
of the enemy on that side, while prince Fer¬ 
dinand prosecuted his attack on the other 
quarter. It must be owned, however, that 
their right wing and centre retired in grtMt 
order to Nuys, though the lift was defeated, 
with the loss of some standards, colour^ and 
pieces of cannon, and six thousand men killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. 10 This^victory, 
however, which cost the allies about fifteen 
hundred men, was not at all decisive iu its 
consequences; and, indeed, the plan seemed 
only calculated to display the enterprising 
genius of the Hanoverian general. True it is, 
the French army took refuge under the can- 
nou of Cologn, where they remained, without 
hazarding any step for the relief of Dussei- 
dorp, which prince Ferdinand immediately in¬ 
vested, and in a few days reduced, the garrison 
being allowed to march out with the honours 
of war, on condition that they should not, for 
the space bf one year, carry arms against the 
allies. 

PRINCE OF YSEMBOURG DEFEATED. 

It was at this period that count de Cler¬ 
mont resigned his command, which was con¬ 
ferred upon M. de Contades, and the French 
army was considerably reinforced. He even 
’threatened to attack priuee Ferdinand iu his 
turn, and made some inotiousfwith that design, 
but was prevented by the little river Errf, be¬ 
hind which the prince resolved to lie quiet, 
until he should be joined by the body of British 
tittups under the command or the duke of 
Marlborough, the first division of which had 
just landed at Embdcn. He Haltered Imnself 
that the prince of Yseinhourg, at the lie.id of 
the Hessian troops, would find employment 
for the prince de Soubise, who had maivhcd 
from H&ii^u, with a design to penetrate into 
the landgravihte of Hcsse-Cassel: his vanguard 
bad been already surprised and defeated by the 
militia of the country; and the prince of fetim- 
bourg was at the head of a considerable body 
of regular forces, assembled to oppose his 
further progress. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, 
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hoped that the opeibtions of the French ge¬ 
neral would be effectually impeded, until he 
himself, being joined by the British troops, 
should be in a condition to pass the Meuse, 
transfer the seat of war into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try, thus make a diversion from the Rhine, 
and perhaps oblige the prince dcf'Soubise to 
come to the assistance of the principal Frpneh 
army commanded by M. de Coutadts. He had 
formed a plan which would have answered 
these purposes effectually, and, in execution 
of it, marched to Ruremond on the Maese, 
when bis measures were totally disconcerted 
by a variety of incidents which be could not 
foresee. The prince of Ysemhourg was, on the 
twenty-third day of July, defeated at Sangurs- 
hausen by the duke de Broglio, whom the 
prince de Soubise had detached against him 
with a number of troops greatly superior to 
that which the Hessian general commanded. 
The duke de Broglio, who couimauded the 
9 corpf th^t formed the vanguard of Soubise's 
army, having learned at Cassel, that the Hes¬ 
sian troops, under the prince of Ysembourg, 
were retiring towards Munden, he advanced, 
on the twenty-third of July, with a body of 
eight thousand men, to the village of Sangars- 
hausen, where he found them drawn up in 
order of battle, and forthwith made a disposi¬ 
tion for the attack. At first his cavalry were 
repulsed by the Hessian horse, which charged 
the French infantry, and were broke in their 
turn. The Hessians, though greatly inferior 
in number to the enemy, made a very ob¬ 
stinate resistance, by favour of a rock in the 
Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by 
which their left was secured. The dispute 
was so obstinate, that the enemy’s left was 
obliged to give ground; but the duke de 
Broglio, ordering a fresh corps to advance, 
changed the fortune of the day. The Hes¬ 
sians, overpowered by numbers, gave way; part 
plunged into the river, where many perished, 
and part threw themselves into the wood, 
through which they escaped from the pursuit 
of the hussars, who took above two hundreef 
soldiers and fifty officers, including the count 
^de Canitz, who was second in command. They 
likewise found on the field of battle seven 
pieces of cannon, and eight at Munden4 but 
the carnage was pretty considerable, sfnd 
nearly equal c on both sides. Thu number of 
the killed and wounded, on the side of the 
French, exceeded two thousand; the loss of 
the Hessians was not so great. The prince 
of Ysembourg, having collected the remains 
of his little army, took post at« fiimbeek, 
where he soon was reinforced, and found him¬ 
self at the bead of twelve thousand men; 
but,* in consequence of this advantage, the 
enemy became masters of the Weser, and 
opened to themselves a free passage into 
Westphalia. # 


GENERAL IMHOFF DEFEATS M. DE 
CHEVERT. 

The progress of prince Ferdinand upon the 
Maese, had been retarded by a longf succession 
of heavy rains, which broke up the roads, and 
rendered the country impassable; and now 
the certain information of this unlucky check 
left him no alternative but a battle or a retreat 
across the Riling: the first was carefully avoided 
by the enemy; the latter resolution, therefore, 
he fouud himself under a necessity to embrace. 
In bis present position be was hampered by 
the French army on one wing, on the other by 
the fortress of Gueldres, the garrison of which 
had been lately reinforced, as well as by divers 
other posts, capableof obstructing the convoys 
and subsistence of the combined army; besides, 
he had reason to apprehend, that the prince 
de Soubise would endeavour to intercept the 
Biitish troops in therr march from Eivlxlen. 
induced by these considerations, he determined 
to repass the Rhine, after having offered .bat¬ 
tle 10 the enemy, and made several motions 
for that purpose. Finding them averse to 
an engagement, he made ins dispositions for 
forcing the strong pass of Wachtendonck, an 
islaud surrounded by the Niers, of very difficult 
approach, and situated exactly in his route to 
the Rhine. This sfcnice was performed by 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick, who, per¬ 
ceiving the enemy had drawn up the bridge, 
Vuslied into the river at the head of his 
grenadiers, who drove them away with their 
bayonets, and "cleared the bridges for the pas¬ 
sage of the army towards Khinebergen. At 
this place prince Ferdihand received intelli¬ 
gence, that M. de Cheve» t, reputed one of the 
best officers in the French service, had passed 
the Lippe with fourteen battalions ami several 
squadrons, to join the garrisou of Wesel, and 
fall upon,lieutenant-general Imhoff, who com¬ 
manded a detached corps of the combined 
army at Meer, that he might be at haud to 
guard the bridge which the prince had thrown 
over the Rhine at Rees. His serene highness 
was extremely desirous of sending succours to 
general Imhoff; but the troops were too 
much fatjgued to begin another march before 
morning; and the Rhine had overflowed its 
banks iu such a manner as to render the bridge 
at Rees hn passable, so that M. imhoff was left 
to the resources of his r own conduct and the 
'braveiy of his troops, consisting of 6ix b$i 4 
talions and four squadrons, already weakened 
by the absence of different detachments. This 
general having received advice, on the fourth 
of August, that the enemy intended to pass 
the Lippe the same evening with a considera¬ 
ble train of ^*tiller^, in order to burn the 
bridge at Rees, decamped with a view to cover 
this place, and join two battalions which had 
passed the Rbiue in boats, under the command 
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of general Zastrow, who reinforced him accord¬ 
ingly; but the enemy not appearing, he con¬ 
cluded the information was false, and resolved 
to resume his advantageous post at Meer. Of 
this he hdd no sooner repossessed himself, than 
his advanced guards were engaged with the 
enemy, who marched to the attack froip> Wesel, 
under the command of lieutenant-general de 
Chevert, consisting of the whole corps intended 
for the siege of Dusseldorp. Mnhoffs front was 
cove red by coppices and ditches, there being a 
rising ground on his right, from whence he 
could plainly discern the whole force that ad¬ 
vanced against him, together with the manner 
of their approach. Perceiving them engaged in 
that difficult ground, he posted one regiment 
in a coppice, with orders to fall upon the left 
Hank of the enemy, which appeared quite un¬ 
covered; and as soon as their fire began, ad¬ 
vanced with the rest of his forces to attack 
them in front. The bayonet was used on this 
occasion, and the charge given with such im¬ 
petuosity and resolution, that, after a short 
resistance, the enemy fell into confusion, and 
fled towards Wesel, leaving on the spot eleven | 
pieces of cannon, with a great number of wag- j 
gons and other 1 carriages; besides the killed 
and wounded, who amounted to a pretty con¬ 
siderable number, the victor took three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four prisoners, including eleven 
officers ; whereas, on l&is part, the victory was 
purchased at a very small expense. j 

m 

GEN. OBERG defeated by the FRENCH. 

Immediatei.y after this action, general Wan- 
genheirn passed the'Rhine with several squad¬ 
rons and battalions, to reinforce general Im- 
hoff, and enable him to prosecute the advan¬ 
tage he had gained, while prince Ferdinand 
marched with the rest of the army to Santen : 
from whence he proceeded to Rhineherg, where 
he inteuded to pass; but the river had over¬ 
flowed to such a degree, that here, as well as 
at Rees, the shore was inaccessible; so that 
he found it necessary to march farther down 
the river, and lay a bridge at Griethnyi^n. The 
enemy had contrived four vessels fo- tho de¬ 
struction of this bridge; but they were all 
taken before they could put the design in exe¬ 
cution, and the whole army passed on the 
tenth day of August, without any loss or fur¬ 
ther interruption. A*t the same time the’prince 
.withdrew his garrison from Dusseldorp, 9 of 
which the French immediately took possession. 
Immediately after this passage he received a 
letter from the duke of Marlborough, ac¬ 
quainting him that the British troops had ar¬ 
rived at Lingen, in their route to Coesfeldt: 
to which place generalflmhoff was sent to re¬ 
ceive (hem, with a strong detachment. Not¬ 
withstanding this junction, the two annies on 
the Rhine were so equally matched! that no 
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stroke of importance w*s struck on either side 
during the remaining part of the campai^u. 
M. de Cdntades, seeing uo prospect of obtaining 
the least advantage over prince Ferdinand, de¬ 
tached prince Xaverius of Saxony with a strong 
reinforcement to the prince do Soubise, who 
had takeft possession of Gottengen, and seemed 
determined to attack the prince of Yseinbourg 
at Eimbeck. That this officer might be able 
to give him a proper reception, prince Ferdinand 
detached general Oberg with ten thousand men 
to Lipstadt, from whence, should occasion 
require, they might continue their march, and 
join the Hessians. The whole body, when thus 
reiuforced, did not exceed twenty thousand 
men, of whom geucrai Oberg now assumed the 
command: whereas the troops of Soubise were 
increased to the number of thirty thousand. 
The allies had taken post upon the river Fulde 
at Sangarshausen, where they hoped the French 
would attack them ; but the design of Soubise 
was first to dislodge them from that ^advan¬ 
tageous situation. With this view,°he made a 
motion, as if he had intended to turii’the camp 
of the allies by the road of Munden. In order 
to prevent the execution of this supposed 
design, general Oberg decamped on the tenth 
of October, and, passing by the village of Land- 
weruhagen, advanced towards Lutteuhcrg, 
where, understanding the enemy were at his 
heels, he forthwith formed his troops in order 
of battle, his right to the Fulde, and his left 
extending to a thicket upon an emineuce, 
where he planted five field-pieces. The cavalry 
supported the wings in a third line, the village 
of Luttenberg was in the rear, and four pieces 
of caiiikAi were mounted on a rising ground 
that flanked this village. The French having 
likewise passed Lamlwernhagen, posted their 
left towards the Fulde, their right extending 
far beyond the left of the allies, and their front 
being strengthened with above thirty pieces 01 
cauuon. At four in the afternopn the enemy 
began the battle with a severe cannonading, 
and at the same time the first line of their 
infantry attacked major-general Zastrow, who 
was posted on the left $iug of the allies. 
This body of the French was repulsed; but 
in the same moment, a considerable line ot 
cavalry advancing, charged the allies in front 
&n‘d flank. These were supported by a fresh 
body of infautiy with can non % which, after a 
warm dispute, obliged the confederates to 
give way; ant} general Oberg, in order to 
prevent a total defeat, made a disposition for 
a retreat, which was performed in tolerable 
order;* not but that he suffered greatly, in 
passing through a defile, from the fire of the 
enemy’s cannon, which was brought up, and 
managed under the direction of the dake de 
Broglio. Having marched through Munden by 
midnight, the retiring army lay till morning 
under arms in the yttle plain near Grupeii, 
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on the other suits of the Weaer; but at day- 
ty(pak prosecuted their march, after having 
withdrawn the garrison from Mundln, until 
, they arrived in the neighbourhood ot Gunter- 
sheini, where they encamped. In this engage¬ 
ment general Oberg lost about fifteen hundred 
men, hi* artillery, baggage, and aufmiinitjon. 
He was obliged to abandon a magazine of ^ay 
and straw at Munden, and leave part of his 
wounded men in that place to the humanity 
of the victor. But, after all, the French ge¬ 
neral reaped very little advantage front his 
victory. 

DEATH of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 

Bv this time prince Ferdinand had retired 
into Westphalia,* and fixed his head-quarters 
at Munster, while M. de Coofadcs encamped 
near Ham upon the Lippe; so that, although 
ne had obliged the French army to evacuate 
# Hanoyer ijud Hesse in the beginning of the 
year, whyi they were weakened by death and 
distemper, and even driven them beyond the 
Rhine, where they sustained a defeat; yet 
they were soon put in a condition to baffle all 
his future endeavours, and penetrate again 
into Westphalia, where they established their 
winter-quarters, extending themselves in such 
a manper as to command the whole course 
of the Rhine on both sides, while the allies 
were disposed ill the Iandgraviate of Hesse- 
C asst* I, and in the bishoprics of Munsrer, Pa- 
derborn, and Hildesheim. The British troops 
had joined^ them so late in the season, that 
they had no opportunity to signalize them¬ 
selves in the field; yet the fatigufis of the 
campaign, which they had severely felt, proved 
fatal to their commander, the duke of Marl¬ 
borough, who died of a dysentery at Munster, 
universally lamented. 

OPERATIONS of the KING or PRUSSIA. 

Having thus particularized the operations 
of the allied army since the commencement of 
the campaign, we shall now endeavour to trace 
tb$ steps of the kiug of Prussia, from the 
period to which bis army was assembled for 
action. Having collected his force as soon ps 
the season would permit, he undertook ih% 
siege of Schwqiduitz in form on the twenty. 
• first day jof March; and carried on his opera¬ 
tions with such vigour, that ip thirteen days 
the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, after having lost one half* of tlu ir 
number in the defence of the plara. * While 
one part of his troops were engaged in this 
service, he himself, at the head of another, 
advaafied to the eastern frontier of Bohemia, 
and sent a detachment as far as Traulenaw, 
garrisoned by a body of Austrians, who, after 
an obstinate resistance, .abandoned the place, 


and retreated towards tbeir grand army. By 
this success be opened to himself a way into 
Bohemia, by which he poured in detachments 
of fight troops, to raise contributions, and 
harass the out-posts of the enemy! Ar the 
same time the baron de la Mothe Fouquetf 
marched with another body against the Aus¬ 
trian general J alums, posted in the county of 
Glatz, whom he obliged to ahandou all the 
posts he occupiikd in that country, and pur¬ 
sued as far as Nacfiod, within twenty miles 
of Koninsgratz, where the grand Austrian 
army was encamped, under the command of 
umreschal Daun, who had lately arrived from 
Vienna. 11 Over and above these Excursions, 
the king ordered a body of thirty thousand 
men to be assembled, to act under the com¬ 
mand of his brother prince Henry, an accom¬ 
plished warrior, against the army of the em- 
pirt?, which the prince de Deux-ponts, with 
great difficulty, made a shift to form again 
near Bamberg, in Franconia. 

The king of Prussia, whose designs were 
pei haps even greater than he eared to own, 
resolved to shift the theatre of the war, and 
penetrate into Moravia, a fertile country, which 
had hitherto been kept saertid from ravage 
and contribution. Having formed an army 
of fifty thousand choice troops, near Neiss, in 
Silesia, he divided them into three columns; 
the first commanded by inareschal Keith, the 
second by himself ill person, and the third 
conducted by prince Maurice of AnlMiilt- 
Dessau. In the latter end of April they began 
their march towards Moravia; and general 
De la Ville, who commanded a body of troops 
in that country, retiree? as they advanced, 
after having thrown a strong reinforcement 
into Oluiutz, which the king was determined 
to besiege. Had he passed by this fortress, 
which was stiongly fortified and will provided 
fora vigorous defence, he might have advanced 
to the gates of Vienna, and reduced the em¬ 
peror to the necessity of suing for peace on 
Jus own terms; but it seems he was unwilling 
to deviate so far from the common maxims o 
war as to leave a fortified place in the rear; 
and! therefore, he determined to make himself 
master ofjt before he should proceed. For 
this purpose it was immediately invested: 
orders were issued to hasten up the heavy ar* 
tillery, and niafesehal Keith was appointed to 
superihtend and direct tlie operations of the 
si£ge. Meanwhile, the Austriau commander* 
count Daun, being informed of his Prussian 
majesty’s motions and designs, quitted his 
camp at Leutomyssel in Bohemia, aud entered 
Moravia by the way of Billa. Being still too 
weak to encounter the Piussians in the field 
he extended bias troop in the neighbourhood 
of ticking's army, between Gewitz a^d Lit 
tau, jn a mountainous situation, where he ran 
little or no risk of being attacked. Here be 
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remained for some time in quiet, with the fertile Domstadt, when (be Austrians charged them 
country of Bohemia in his rear, from whence furiously *>n eveiy side; the communicatidP 
be drew plentiful supplies, and received daily between tne head and the rest of the convoy 
reinforcements. His scheme was to relieve was cutoff; and general Ziethen, after having 
the besieged occasionally; to harass the be- exerted all bis efforts for its preservation, being 
siegers, and to intercept their convoy^ from obliged togabandon the waggons, retired to 
Silesia; and tjiis scheme succeeded to his wish. Tronpau. Thus the whole convoy fell into 
Olmutz is so extensive in its works, and so the Viands of the enemy, who took above six 
peculiarly situated on the rivy Morava, that hundred prisoners, together with general Put* 
it could not be completely invested without kammer; and the king of Prussia was obliged 
weakening the posts of the besieging army, to relinquish his enterprise* This was a mor* 
by extending them to a prodigious circuit; so tifying necessity to a prince of his high spirit, 
that, in some parts they were easily forced by at a time when he saw himself on the eve of 
detachments in the night, who fell upon them reducing the place, notwithstanding the gal r 


suddenly, and seldom failed to introduce into 
the place supplies of men, provisions, and am¬ 
munition. The forage in the neighbourhood 
of the city having been previously destroyed, 
the Prussian horse were obliged to make ex- 
cursigns at a great distance, consequently 
exposed to fatigue, and liable to surprise; 
and, in a word, the Prussians were not very 
expert in the art of town taking. 

Count Daun knew how to take advantage 
of these circumstances, without hazarding a 
battle, to which'the king provoked him in 
vain. While the garrison made repeated sal¬ 
lies to retard the operations of the besiegers, 
the Austrian general harassed their foragiug 
parties, fell upon different quarters of their 
army in the night, and kept them in contiuual 
alarm. Nevertheless, the king finished his 
first parallel; and proceeded with such vigour 
as seemed to promise a speedy reduction of 
the~place, when his design was entirely frus¬ 
trated by an untoward incidcut. Mageschal 
Daun, having received intelligence that a large 
convoy had set out from Silesia for the Prus¬ 
sian camp, resolved to seize this opportunity 
of compelling the king to desist from his en¬ 
terprise. He .sent general Jahnug, with a 
strong body of troops, towards Bahru, and 
■* another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with in¬ 
structions to attack the convoy on differeut 
sides; while he himself advanced towards 
the besiegers, as if he intended to g»ve them 
battle. The king of Prussia, far from hefcig 
deceived by this feint, began, from the motions 
of the Austrian general, to suspect his real 
scheme, and immediately despatched general 
Ziethen, with a strong reinforcement, to pro¬ 
tect the convoy, which was escorted by # eight 
battalions, and about four thousand men, wbp 
had been sick, and were just recovered. Be¬ 
fore this officer joined them, the convoy had 
been attacked on the twenjy-eighth day of 
June; but the assailants were repulsed with 
considerable loss. Mareschal Daun# however, 
took care that they shoull be immediately rein¬ 
forced ; and next day th| attack was renewed 
with much greater effect! Four hundred wag¬ 
gons, guarded by four battalions, and about one 
jLhousand troopers, had just passed the defiles of 


lant defence which bad been made by general 
Marshal, tbe governor. Nothing now remained 
but to raise the siege, and retire without loss 
in the face of a vigilant enemy, prepared to 
seize every opportunity of advantage: a task 
which, how hard 6oever it may appear, he 
performed with equal dexterity and success* 
Instead of retiring into Silesia, he if solved la 
avert the war from his own dominifins, and 
take the route of Bohemia, the frontiers of 
which were left uncovered by mareschal Daun’s 
last motion, when he advauced his quarters 
to Posnitz, in order to succour Olmutz tbe 
more effectually. After the king had taken 
his measures, he carefully concealed his design 
from the enemy, and, notwithstanding the loss 
of his convoy, prosecuted the operations of 
the siege with redoubled vigour, till the first 
day of July, when he decamped in the night, 
and began his march to Bohemia. He him¬ 
self, with one division, took the road to 
Konitz; atid mareschal Keith having brought 
away all tbe artillery, except four mortars, 
and one disabled cannon, pursued his march 
by tbe way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau. 
Although his Prussian majesty had gained an 
entire march upou the Austrians, their light 
troops, commanded by the generals Buccow 
and Laudohn, did not fail to attend and 
harass his army in their retreat; but theii* 
endeavours were in a great measure frustrated 
by the conduct and circumspection of tbe 
Prussian commanders. After the rear of the 
army had passed the defiles of Krenau, ge¬ 
neral Lasci, who was posted at Gibau with a 
liflrge body of Austrian troops, occupied the 
village of Krenau with a detachment of gre¬ 
nadiers, who were soon dislodged; and the 
Prussians pursued their march by Zwittau to 
Leutomysscl, where they seized a magazine 
of meal and forage. In the mean time, general 
de Ratzow, yho conducted the provisions and 
artillery, found the hills of Hollitz possessed 
by the enemy, who cannonaded him as be ad* 
vanced; but mareschal Keith coming if|> or* 
dered him to be attacked in the rear, and they 
fled into a wood with precipitation, with the 
loss of six officers and three hundred men, who 
were taken prisoners. While the mareschal vraf 
Zi • 
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tit employed, the king proceeded from Leu- 
myssel to Koningsgratz, where general Buc- 
cow, who had got the start of him, was posted 
with seven thousand men behind the Elbe, 
and in the intrenchments which they had 
thrown up all round the eity. Tfte Prussian 
troops as they arrived passed over the little 
river Adler, and as the enemy had broken down 
the bridges over the Elbe, the king ordered 
them to be repaired with all expedition, being 
determined to attack the Austrian intrench- 
ments; but general Buccow did not wait for 
his approach. He abandoned bis intremh- 
ments, and retired with his troops to Ciumetz; 
so that the king took possession of the most 
Important post of Koningsgratz without fur¬ 
ther opposition. An Austrian corps having 
taken post between him and Hollitz, in order 
to obstruct the march of the artillery, be ad¬ 
vanced against them in person, and having 
driven them from the place, all his cannon, 
military stores, provision, with fifteen hundred 
sick anh wounded men, arrived in safety at 
Koningsgratz, where the whole army encamped. 
His intention was to transfer the scat of war 
from Moravia to Bohemia, where he should be 
able to maintain a more easy communication 
with his own dominions; but a more powerful 
motive soon obliged him to change his resolu¬ 
tion. 

PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIANS. 

After the Russian troops under Apraxin 
had retreated from Pomerania in the course of 
the preceding year, and the czarina seemed 
ready to change her system, the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles had, by dint of subsidies, 
promises, presents, and intrigues, attached her, 
in all appearance, more firmly than ever to 
the confederacy, and even induced her to aug¬ 
ment the number of troops destined to act 
against the Prussian monarch. She not only 
signed her accession in form to the quadruple,, 
alliance with the empress-queen and the kings 
of France and Sweden; hut, in order to ma¬ 
nifest her zeal to the common cause, she dis¬ 
graced her chancellor, count Bestucjief, who 
was supposed averse to the war: she divided 
her forces into separate bodies, under the com¬ 
mand of the generals Fermer and firuwne, and 
ordered them to put their troops in motion in 
the middle of winter. Fenmer accordingly 
began his march in the beginning of January, 
and on the twenty-second bis light troops took' 
possession of Kotiingsberg, the capital of Prus¬ 
sia, without opposition: for the king’s forces 
had quitted that country, in order to prosecute 
the war in the western parts of Pomerauia. 
They did not, however, maintain themselves 
in this part of the country; but, after having 
ravaged some districts*returned to the main 
t>ody, whirg hMted on the Vistula, to the no 


small disturbance of the city of Dantzick. The 
resident of the czarina actually demanded that 
the magistrates fbould receive a Russian gar* 
rison: a demand which they not oflly peremp¬ 
torily refused, but ordered all the citizens to 
arm*, and took every other method to provide 
for their defence. At length, after some nego¬ 
tiation with gcneial Fermer, the affair was 
compromised: he desisted from the demand, 
ami pait of his troops passed the Vistula, 
seemingly to invade Pomerania, in the eastern 
part of which count Dohna had assembled an 
army of Prussians to oppose their progress. 
But after they had pillaged the open country, 
they rejoined their main body; and genera* 
Fermer, turning to the left, advanced to 
Silesia, in order to co-operate with the other 
Russian army commanded by Browne, who had 
taken his route through Poland, and already 
passed the Posna. By the Jirst of July,' both 
bodies had reached the frontiers of Silesia, and 
some of their cossacks, penetrating into that 
province, had committed dreadful ravages, and 
overwhelmed the inhabitants with consterna¬ 
tion. Count Dohna, with the Prussian army 
under his command, had attended their mo¬ 
tions, and even passed the Oder at Frankfort, 
as if he had intended to give them battle; but 
he was too much inferior in number to hazard 
such a step, which became an object of his 
sovereigns own personal attention. Mare- 
srhal Dann had followed the king into Bo¬ 
hemia, and, on the twenty second day of July, 
encamped on the hills of Lihischau, a situ¬ 
ation almost inaccessible, where he resolved to 
remain, and watch the ^notion* of the Prus¬ 
sian monarch, until some opportunity should 
offer of acting to advantage. Nature seems 
to have expressly formed this commander with 
talents to penetrate the desigus, embarrass 
the genius, and check the impetuosity of 
the Prussian monarch. He was justly com¬ 
pared to Fahius Maximus, distinguished by 
the epithet of Cunctator. He possessed all 
the vigilance, caution, and sagacity of that 
celebrated Roman. Like him, he hovered on 
thfe skirts of the enemy, harassing their par¬ 
ties, accustoming the soldiers to strict dis¬ 
cipline, hard service, and the face of a for¬ 
midable foe, and watching for opportunities, 
which he knew how to ;eize with equal cou¬ 
rage and celerity. 

* 

The PRUSSIANS defeat the RUSSIANS. 

The ktnpof Prussia, being induced by a con 
currence'of motives to stop the progress of 
tiie Russians in Silesia, made his dispositions 
for retreating' from!] Bohemia, ami on the 
twenty-fifth day of luly quitted the camp at 
Koningsgratz. He was attended in his march 
hy three thousand Austrian light troops, who 
did not fail to incommode his rear; but, not. 
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withstanding these Impediments, be passed 
the Mittau, proceeded on bis route, and oil 
the ninth day of August arrived at Landshut. 
From thence he hastened with a detachment 
towards Frankfort on the Oder, and joined 
the army commanded by lieutenant-general 
Dohna at Gorgas. Then the whole army 
passed the Oder by a bridge thrown over at 
Gatavise, and having rested one day, advanced 
to Dertmitzel, where he encamped. The Rus¬ 
sians under general Fermer, were posted on 
the other side of the little river Mitzel, their 
right extending to the village of Zicker, and 
their left to Quertchcm. The king being de¬ 
termined to hazard a battle, passed the Mitzel 
on the twenty-fifth in the morning, and turn¬ 
ing the flauk of the enemy, drew up his army 
in order of battle in the plain between the 
little river and the town of Zorndorf. The 
Russians, by whom he was outnumbered, did 
not decline the dispute; but as the ground 
did not permit them to extend themselves, 
they appeared in four lines, forming a front 
on every side, defended by cannon and a che- 
vaux-de-frise, their right flank covered by the 
village of Zwickor. After a warm cannonadr, 
the Prussian infantry were ordered to attack 
the village, and a body of grenadiers advanced 
to the assault; but this brigade unexpectedly 
giving way, occasioned a considerable opening 
in the line, and left the whole left flauk of 
the infantry uncovered. Before the enemy 
could take advantage of this incident, the 
iuterval was filled up by the cavalry under the 
command of general Seydlitz ; and the king, 
with his usual preseftce of mind, substituted 
another choice body of troops to carry on the 
attack. This began about noon, and con¬ 
tinued for some time, during which both sides 
fought with equal courage and perseverance: 
at length general Seydlitz, Inning jouted the 
Russian cavalry, fell upon the flank of the 
infantry with great fury, which being also 
dreadfully annoyed by the Prussian artillery, 
they abandoned tlie village, together with* 
their military chest, and great part of their 
baggage. Notwithstanding this los% which 
had greatly disordered their light jving, they 
continued to stand their ground, and terrible 
havoc was made among them, not only with 
the sword and bayonet, but also by the can¬ 
non, which were loacled with grape shot, and 
being excellently served, did great executiojT. 
Towards evening the confusion among them 
increased to such a degree, that in all pro¬ 
bability they would have been entirely routed, 
bad they not been favoured by the approaching 
darkuess, as well as by« particular operation 
which was very gallant jr performed. One of 
the Russian generals pelceiving the fortune of 
the day turned againstlthem, rallied a select 
body of troops, and mile a vigorous impres¬ 
sion on the right wing of the Prussians. This 
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effort diverted their attention so strongly to 
that quat|er, that the right of the Russian^ 
enjoyed a respite, during which they retired 
in tolerable order, and occupied a new post 
on the right, where the rest of their forces 
were the n^>re easily assembled. In this battle 
they are said to have lost above fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, thirty-seven colours, five standards, 
twelve mortars, the greater part of their bag¬ 
gage, and above one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Among the prisoners that fell into the hands 
of the victor, were several general officers, and 
a good number lost their lives ou .the field of 
battle. The victory cost the king above two 
thousand men, including some officers of dis¬ 
tinction, particularly two aides-du-camp, who 
attended his own person, which he exposed 
without scruple to all the penis of the day. 

It would have redounded still mure to his 
glory', had he put a stop to the carnage; for, 
after all resistance was at an end, the wretched 
Russians were hewn down without mere/. It 0 
must be owned, indeed, that the Prussian sol¬ 
diers were, in a peculiar manner, exasperated 
against this enemy, because they had laid 
waste the country, burned the villages, ruined 
the peasants, and committed many horrid 
acts of barbarity, which the practice of war 
could not authorize. \See note (O) at the 
end of this t olJ] The Prussian army passed 
the night under arms, and next morning the 
cannonade wag renewed against the enemy, 
who, nevertheless, maintained that position, 
without flinching. On the twenty-seventh, 
they seemed determined to hazard another 
action, aixl even attack the conquerors: in¬ 
stead of advancing, however, they took the 
route of Landsberg; but afterwards turned off 
towards Vietzcl, and posted themselves be¬ 
tween the rivers Warta and that village, im¬ 
mediately after the battle, general Fermer , 14 
who had received a slight wound in the action, 
sent a trumpet with a letter to lieutpuant- 
gencral Dohna, desiring a suspension of arms 
for two or three days to bury the dead, and 
take care of the wounded; And presenting to 
his Prussian majesty the humble request of 
general Browne, who was much weakened 
with the loss of blood, that he might have a 
passport, by virtue of which he could he re¬ 
moved to « place where he should find such 
accommodation as his situation required. In m 
answer to this message, count Dohna gave tb m 
Russian general to understand, that as his 
Prussian majesty remained master of the fieit}, 
he wouTd 0 give the necessaiy orders for inter* 
ring the dea*d, and taking care of the wounded 
on both sides: be refused a suspension of arms, 
but granted the request of general Bnawne; 
and concluded his letter by complaining of 
the outrages which the Russian troops still 
continued to commit, # in pillaging and ImjfaUy 
the king 4 * villages. t 
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, The kin; of Prussfc had no sooner repulsed 
the enemy In one quarter, than his presence 
was required in another. When fie quitted 
Bohemia, mareschal Daun, at the head of the 
Austrian army, and the prince de Deuxponts, 
who commanded the forces of the empire, ad- 
vanced to the Elbe, in order to surround the 
king's brother prince Henry, who, without 
immediate succour, would not have been able 
to preserve his footing in Saxony. The Prus¬ 
sian monarch, therefore, determined to support 
him with all possible expedition. In a few 
days after the battle, he began his march from 
Custrin with a reinforcement of twenty-four 
battalions and great part of his cavalry, and 
pursued his route with such unwearied dili¬ 
gence, that by the fifth day of September he 
reached Torgau, and on the eleventh joined 
his brother, Mareschal Daun had posted him¬ 
self at Stolpen, to the eastward of the Elbe, 
in order to preserve an easy communication 
’ with*the,army of the empire encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Koningstein, to favour the 
operations of general Laudobn, who had ad¬ 
vanced through the Lower Lusatia to the 
frontiers of Brandenburgh: to make a diver¬ 
sion from the southern parts of Silesia, where 
a body of Austrian troops acted under the 
command of the generals Haarache and De 
Ville; and to interrupt the communication 
between prince Henry and the capital,of Sax¬ 
ony. On the fifth day of September, the gar¬ 
rison in the strong fortress of Koningstein 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, after 
a very feeble resistance, to the prince de Deux¬ 
ponts, who forthwith took possession of the 
strong camp at Firna. When the king of 
Prussia therefore arrived at Dresden, he found 
the army of the empire in this position, and 
mareschal Daun in a still stronger situation at 
Stolpen, with bridges of communication thrown 
over the Elhe, so that he could not attack 
them with any prospect of advantage. He had 
no other resolution to take but that of endea¬ 
vouring to cut them off from supplies of pro¬ 
vision, and with this view he marched to Baut¬ 
zen* which he occupied. This motion obliged 
the Austrian general to quit his camp at 
Stolpen, but he chose another of equal strength 
at Libau; yet he afterwards advanced to Rit+- 
litz» that he might be at hand to sqize the first 
favourable occasion of executing the resolution 
he had formed to attack the Prussians. The 
king having detached general Ratzow on liis 
left, to take possession of Weissenberg, marched 
forwards with the body of his army, and posted 
himself in the neighbourhood of Hochkirehcn, 
after having dislodged the Austrians from that 
village. Matters were now brought to such a 
delicate crisis, that a battle seemed inevitable, 
and equally desired by both parties, as an 
event that would determine whether the Aus¬ 
trians shouljj be obliged to retreat for winter- 


quarters into Bohemia, or be enabled to main¬ 
tain their ground in Saxoriy. In this situation 
mareschal Daun resolved to act offensively; 
and formed a scheme for attacking the right 
flank of the Prussians by surprise. This mea« 
sure was suggested to him by an oversight ol 
the Prussians, who had neglected to occupy 
the heights that commanded the village of 
Hochkirchen, which was only guarded by a 
few free companies. He determined to take 
the advantage of a very dark night, and to 
employ the flower of his whole army on this 
important service, well knowing, that should 
they penetrate through the flank of the enemy, 
the whole Prussian army would be disconcerted, 
and in all probability entirely ruined. Having 
taken his measures with wonderful secrecy and 
circumspection, the troops began to move in 
the night between the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth of October, favoured by a thick fog, 
which greatly increased the darkness of the 
night. Their first care was to take possession 
of the hill that commanded Hochkirrhen, 
from whence they poured down upon the vil 
lage, <Jf which they took possession, after 
having cut in pieces the freedom panics posted 
there. The action began in this quarter about 
four in the morning, and continued several 
hours with great fury, for, notwithstanding the 
impetuous efforts of the Austrian troops, and 
the confusion occasioned among the Prussians 
by the surprise, a vigorous stand was made by 
some general officers, who, with admirable 
expedition and presence of mind, assembled 
and arranged the troops as they could take to 
their arms, and led thqm up to the attack 
without distinction of regiment, place, or pre¬ 
cedence. While the action was obstinately and 
desperately maintained iu this place, amidst all 
the horrors of darkness, carnage, and confu¬ 
sion, the king being alarmed, exerted all bis 
personal activity, address, and recollection, in 
drawing regularity from disorder, arranging the 
different corps, altering positions, reinforcing 
weak posts, encouraging the soldiery, and op¬ 
posing the efforts of the enemy; for although 
thfy made their chief impression upon the 
right, by the village of Hochkirchen, mareschal 
Daun, in order to divide the attention of the 
king, made another attack upon the left, which 
was with, difficulty sustained, and effectually 
prevented him from sending reinforcements to 
the right, where mareschal Keith, under ttys 
greatest disadvantages, bore the brunt of the 
enemy’s chief endeavours. Thus.the battle 
raged till nine in the morning, when this gal¬ 
lant officer was shot through the heart. Prince 
Francis of Brunswickhad met with the same 
fate; prince M^uricerof Anhalt was wounded 
and taken prisoner. Land many others were 
cither slain or disahEed, As the right wing 
hAd been surprised, tie tents continued stand¬ 
ing, and greatly embarrassed them in thc}r 
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defence. The soldiers had never been properly 
drawn up in order; the enemy still persevered 
in their attack with successive reinforcements 
and redoubled resolution; and a considerable 
slaughter ftas made by their artillery, which 
they had brought up to the heights of Hoch- 
kirchen. All these circumstances concurring, 
could not fail to increase the confusion and 
disaster of the Prussians; so that about ten 
the king was obliged to retire So Dobreschutz, 
with the loss of seven thousand men, of all his 
tents, and part of his baggage. Nor had the 
Austrian general much cause to boast of his 
victory. His loss of men was pretty nearly 
equal to that of the Prussian monarch: and, 
whatever reputation he might have acquired 
in foiling that enterprising prince, certainly his 
design did not take effect in its full extent, for 
the Prussians were next day in a condition 
to hazard another engagement. The king of 
Prussia had sustained no Jainage which he 
could not easily repair, except the death of 
maresohal Keith, which was doubtless an ir¬ 
reparable misfortune. [«&# note (P) at the 
end of this FotJ] 

His> Prussian majesty remained with his army 
ten days at Dobrl'schutz, during which he en¬ 
deavoured to bring the Austrians to a second 
engagement; but count Daun declined the 
invitation, and kept his forces advantageously 
posted on eminences planted with artillery. 
His aim having been frustrated at Hochkir- 
chen, where be fought with many advantages 
on his side, he would not hazard another bat¬ 
tle upon equal terms, with such an enterprising 
enemy, rendered more vigilant by the check 
he had received, already reinforced from the 
army of prince llenry, and eager for an op¬ 
portunity to retrieve the laurel which had been 
snatched from him by the wiles of stratagem, 
rather than by the hand of valour. Count 
Daun, having nothing more to hope?froni the 
active operations of his own army, contented 
himself w ith amusing the Prussian monarch in 
Lusatia, while the Austrian generals, Harsche 
and De Ville, should prosecute the reduction 
of Neiss and Cosel, in Silesia, which they now 
actually invested. As the Prussian rifonafeh 
cojuld not spare detachments to oppose every 
different corps of his enemies that acted against 
him in different parts of his dominions, he re¬ 
solved to make up inactivity what he wanted 
in number, and, if possible, to raise the sieg^ 
of Neiss in persou. With this view he de* 
camped from Dobreschutz, and, in sight of 
the enemy, inarched to Gorlitz without the 
least interruption. From thence he proceeded 
towards Silesia with his usual expedition, not¬ 
withstanding all the encf avours and activity 
of general Laudohn, wh< harassed the rear of 
the Prussians, and gainft some petty advan¬ 
tages over them. Coun Daun not only sent 
this detached corps, to "f&tard them in their 


march; but, at the same time, by another ' 
route, detached & strong reinforcement to the * 
army of |he besiegers. In the mean time, 
having received intelligence that the army of 
prince Henry iu Saxony was considerably weak¬ 
ened, he himself marched thither, in hopes of 
expelling Hie prince from that country, and 
reducing the capital in the king's absence. 
Indeed, his designs were still more extensive, 
for he proposed to reduce Dresden, Leipsic, 
and Toig&u at the same time; the first with 
the main body under his own direction, the 
second by the army of the empire under the 
prince de Deuxponts, and the third by a corps 
limit r general Haddick, while the forces di¬ 
rected by Laudohn should exclude the king 
from Lusatia. In execution of this plan he 
marched directly to the Elbe, which he passed 
at Pirna, and advanced to Dresden, which he 
hoped would surrender without putting him 
to the trouble of a formal siege. The army of 
prince Henry had already retired to^he yeSt- « 
ward of this capital before the prince de Deux¬ 
ponts, who had found means to cut off nis com¬ 
munication with Leip$ii% and even invested 
that city. During these transactions general 
Haddick advanced against Torgau. * 

SUBURBS OF DRESDEN BURNT. 

The field-mareschal count Daun appearing 
on the sixth day of November within sight of 
Dresden, at the head of sixty thousand men, 
encamped next day at Lockowitz, and on the 
eighth his advanced troops attacked the Prus¬ 
sian hussars and independent battalions, which 
were posted at Stritsseu and Uruenewiese. 
Count Schinettau, who commanded the gar¬ 
rison, amounting to ten thousand men, appre¬ 
hensive that, in the course of skirmishing, the 
Austrian troops might enter the suburbs pell- 
mell, posted colonel Itzenplitz, with seven hun¬ 
dred men, in "the redoubts that surrouuded the 
suburbs, that in case of emergency they might 
^support the irregulars: at the same time, as 
the houses that constituted tjie suburbs were 
generally so high as to overlook the ramparts* 
and command the city, he prepared combug- 
tibles, and gave notice to the magistrates that 
they would be set on fire as 60011 as an Aus¬ 
trian should appear within the place. This 
must have been a dreadful declaration to the 
inhabitants of these suburbs, which compose 
one of the most elegant towns in Europe. In 
these houses, which were generally lofty and 
magnificent, the fashionable and wealthy class 
of people rtsskled, and here & number of artists 
carried on a variety of curious manufactures. 
In vain the magistrates implored the mercy 
and forbearance of the Prussian governor, and 
represented, in the most submissive 'Strain* 
that as they were unconcerned in the tftr, 
they hoped they should be exempted from the 
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horror*of devastation* ^n vain the royal family* 
who remained at Drcsdeu, conjured him to 
•pare that lgst refuge of distressed royalty* 
and allow them at least a secure residence, 
since they were deprived of every other comfort. 
He continued inflexible, or rather determined 
to execute the orders of Uis master/ which in¬ 
deed he could nut disobey with any regard to 
his own safety. On the ninth day of November, 
about noon, the Austrian vanguard attacked 
the advanced post of the garrison, repelled the 
hussars* drove the independent battalions into 
the suburbs, and forced three of the redoubts, 
while their cannon played upon the town. The 
governor, expecting a vigorous attack next day, 
recalled his troops within the ity, after they 
lia«l set Are to the suburbs. At three in the 
morning the signal was made for this terrible 
conflagration* which in a little time reduced 
to ashes the beautiful suburbs of Pirna, which 
had so lately flourished as the seat of gayety, 
(pleasure, and the ingenious arts. Every bosom | 
warmed with benevolence must be affected at 
the recital of such calamities. It excites not 
only our compassion for the unhappy sufferers, 
hut also our resentment against the perpetrators 
of such enormity. Next day mare&chal Daun 
sent an officer to count Schmettau, with a 
message, expressing his surprise at the de¬ 
struction of the suburbs in a royal residence, 
an act of inhumanity unheard of among Chris¬ 
tians. He desired to know if it was by the 
governor s order this measure was taken; ami 
assured him, that he should be responsible* in 
his person, for whatever outrages had been or 
might he committed against a place in which 
a royal family resided. Schmettau"gave him 
to understand, that he had orders to defend 
the town to the last extremity, and that the 
preservation of what remained depended en¬ 
tirely on the conduct of his excellency; for, 
should he thiuk proper to attack the place, 
he (the governor) would defend himself from 
bouse to house, and from street to street, and 
even make his last effort in the royal palace, 
rather than abandon the city. He excused 
the destruction of the suburbs as a necessary 
measure, authorized by the practice of war; 
but he would have found it a difficult task to 
reconcile this step to the laws of eternal justice* 
and far less to the dictates of covmnon huma¬ 
nity* Indeedjiif the scene had happened in an 
enemy's country, or if no other step could have 
saved the lives and liberties of himself and his 
garrison, such a desperate remedy might have 
stood excused by the law of natures and of 
nations; but on this occasion be 6ccupied A 
neutral city, over which he could exercise no 
Othe^ power and authority but that which he 
derived from illegal force and violence; nor 
was he at all reduced to the necessity of sacri¬ 
ficing the place to bis own safety, inasmuch as 
he might bare retired unmolested, by virtue of 


an honourable capitulation, which however bo 
did not demand. W her her the peremptoiy 
order of a superior will, in foro conscientU p, 
justify an officer who hath committed an illegal 
or inhuman action, is a question that an Eng* 
lish reader will scarce leave to the determina¬ 
tion ofca German casuist with one hundred and 
fifty thousand armed men in his retinue. Be 
this as it will, Mr. Pouickau, the Saxon mi¬ 
nister* immediately after this tragedy was acted, 
without waiting for his masters orders, pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the diet of the empire, 
complaining of it as an action reserved for the 
history of the war which the king of Prussia 
had kindled in Germany, to be transmitted to 
future ages. He affirmed, that, in execution 
of Schmettau's orders,the soldiers had dispelsed 
themselves in the streets of the Pirna and 
Witchen suburbs, broke open the houses and 
shops, set fire to the combustibles, added fresh 
fuel, and then shut the doors; that the violence 
of the flames was kept up by red-hot balls fued 
into the houses, aud along the streets; that 
the wretched inhabitants, who forsook their 
burning houses, were slain by the fire of the 
cannon ami small arms; that those who en¬ 
deavoured to save their pef-ons aud effects 
were pushed down and destroyed by the bay¬ 
onets of the Prussian soldiers posted in the 
streets for that purpose: he enumerated par¬ 
ticular instances of inhuman barbaiirv, and 
declared that a great number of people perished, 
either amidst the flames, or under (he ruins of 
the houses. The destruction of two hundred 
aud firty elegant houses, and the total ruin of 
the inhabitants, were circumstances in them¬ 
selves so deplorable, as to 4 ‘need no aggravation; 
bnt the account of the Saxon minister was 
shamefully exaggerated, aud all the particular 
instances of cruelty false in every circumstance. 
Baron Plotho, the minister of Brandenhurgh, 
did not fail to answer every article of the 
Saxon memori/tl, and refute the particulars 
therein alleged, in a fair detail, authenticated 
by certificates under the hands of the magi¬ 
strates, judges, and principal inhabitants of 
Dresden. The most extraordinary part of this 
defence or vindication was the conclusion, in 
which the. baron solemnly assured the diet* 
that the king of Prussia, from his great love 
to mankind, always felt the greatest emotion 
of soul, and the most exquisite concern, at the 
pffusion of blood, the devastation of cities and 
countries, and the horrors of war, by which 
so many thousand fellow-creatures were over¬ 
whelmed ; and that if his sincere and honest 
inclination to procure peace to Germany, his 
dear country, had met with the least regard, 
the present war, attended with such bloodshed 
and desolation,‘wouldrhave been prevented and 
avoided. He, therefon's declared that those who 
excited the present [troubles* who, instead of 
extinguishing! tbrewpil upon the flames, must 
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answer to God for the seas of blood that bad 
been, and would be shed, for the devastation of 
so many countries, and the entire ruin of so 
many innocent individuals. Such declarations 
cost nothing to those hardened politicians, 
who, feeling no internal check, are determined 
to sacrifice every consideration to the motives 
of rapacity and ambition. It would be*happv, 
however, lor mankind, were princes taught to 
believe, that there is really an omnipotent and 
all-judging power, that wilf exact a severe 
account of their conduct, and punish them 
for their guilt, without any respect to their 
persons; that pillaging a whole people is more 
cruel titan robbing a single person; and that 
the massacre of thousands is, at least, as cri¬ 
minal as a private murder. 

.THE PRUSSIANS RAISE THE SIEGE OF 

NEISS, AND RELIEVE DRESDEN. 

• 

Wiiilk count Daun was employed in making 
a fruitless attempt upon the capital of Saxony, 
tbe king of Prussia proceeded in bis march to 
Neiss, which was completely invested on the 
third day of October. The operations of the 
siege were car ril'd cm with great vigour by the 
Austrian general, l)e Hursche, and the place 
was as vigorously defended by the Prussian 
governor, Theskau, till the first day of Novein. 
her, when the Piussian monarch approached, 
aud obliged the besiegers to abandon their 
enterprise. M. de Harsehe having raised the 
siege, the king detached general Fonquet with 
a body of troops across the river Neiss, and 
immediately the blockade of Cosel was likewise 
abandoned. De 11-frsa.he tetired to Bohemia, 
and De Ville hovered about Jagcrnsdorf. Tbe 
fortress ol‘ Nciss was no sooner relieved, than 
the king of Prussia began his march on his re¬ 
turn to Saxony, where his immediate presence 
was required. At the same time, thy two bodies 
under tbe generals Dolma and Wedel pene¬ 
trated by different routes jito that country. 
The former had been left at Custriu, to watch 
the motions of the Russians, who had by thft 
time retreated to the Vistula, and even crowed 
that river at Thorn, and tbe other h^d, daring 
the campaign, observed the Sweeps, who had 
now eutirely evacuated the Prussian territories, 
So that Wedel was at liberty to co-operate 
with the king in Saxony. He accordingly , 
marched to Torgau, the siege of which had 
•been undertaken by the Austrian geneAl, 
Haddick, who was repulsed by Wedel, and even 
pursued to the neighbourhood of Euleubourg. 
Wedel, being afterwards joined by Dohna, 
drove him from thence with considerable loss, 
and then raised the sfcge of Lrjpsic, Mean¬ 
while, the king prosecuted his march towards 
the capital of Saxonyl driving before him the 
body of Austrian troql, under Latidolm, who 
.retreated to Ziltau. 10a the tenth day of 
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November count Daun retired from Dresden, 
and with the army of*the empire fell back 
towards Bohemia; and on the twentieth tbe 
king armed in that city, where he approved of 
the governor's conduct. The Russian general 
foreseeing that he 6hould not be able to main* 
tain his ground during the winter in Ponte* 
rania, unless he could secure some sea-port on 
th# Baltic, by which he might be supplied 
with provisions, detached general Palm bach, 
with fifteen thousand men, to besiege the 
town of Colberg, an inconsiderable place, very 
meanly fortified. It was accordingly invested 
on the third day of October; but the besiegers 
were either so ill provided with proper imple¬ 
ments. or so little acquainted with operations 
of this nature, that the garrison, though feeble, 
maintained the place against all their attacks 
for six-and-twenty days; at the expiration of 
which they abandoned their enterprise, and 
cruelly ravaged the open country in their re¬ 
treat. 11ms, by tbe activity and valour of the 
Prussian monarch, his generals at>d uflicersf 
six sieges were raised almost at ^rhe same 
period, namely, those of Colberg, Neiss, Cosel, 
Torgau, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

INHABITANTS of SAXONV GRIEVOUSLY 
OPPRESSED. 

The variety of fortune which the king of 
Prussia experienced in the course of this cam¬ 
paign was very remarkable; blit the spirit of 
his conduct, and the raj idi y of his niotious, 
were altogether without example. In the for¬ 
mer campaign we were dazzled with the lustre 
of his victories; hi this we admire his for¬ 
titude and skill in stemming the different tor¬ 
rents of adversity, and rising superior to his 
evil fortune. One can hardly without astonish¬ 
ment recollect, that in the course of a few 
months he invaded Moravia, invested Olmutz, 
and was obliged to relinquish that design; that 
lie marched through an enemy's country', in the 
face of a great army, which, though it harassed 
him in his retreat, could not, in a route of an 
hundred miles, obtain auy advantage over him; 
that in spile of his disaster at Olmutz, and the 
difficulties of such a march, he penetratedlnto 
Bohemia, drove the enemy from Koningsgratz, 
•executed another dangerous and fatiguing 
march to the Oder, defeated a great army of 
Russians, and returned by th?way of Saxony^ 
from whence be drove the Austrian avid Im¬ 
perial armies/that after his defeat at Hoch* 
kircheu, where he lost two of his best generals, 
aud wag obliged to leave his tents standing, 
he baffleef trie vigilance and superior number 
of the victorious army, rushed like ft whirl* 
wind to the relief of Silesia, invaded by ait 
Austrian army, which he compelled to retire 
with precipitation from that province; that, 
with the same rapidity of motion, ha wheeled 
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about to Saxony, and .one* more rescued it 
from the hands of his adversaries; that iu one 
campaign he made twice the circuit ft his do¬ 
minions, relieve^ them all in tbeir turns, and 
kept all bis possessions entire against the united 
efforts of nuipergms armies, conducted by ge¬ 
nerals of consummate skill and undaunted re¬ 
solution. His character would have been still 
more complete, if his moderation had been 
equal to his courage; but in this particular 
we cannot applaud his conduct. lucensed by 
the persecuting spirit of his enemies, he 
wreaked his vengeance on those who had done 
him no injury; and the cruelties which the 
Russians had committed in his dominions were 
retaliated upon the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Saxony, In the latter end of September, the 
president of the Prussian military directory sent 
a letter to the magistrates of Leipsic, requir¬ 
ing them, in the kings name, to pay a new 
cpntribution of six hundred thousand crowns, 
§pd tcv begin immediately with the payment 
of one-thira part, on paiu of military execution. 
In answer to this demaud, the magistrates re¬ 
presented that the city having been exhausted 
by the enormous contributions already raised, 
was absolutely incapable of furnishing further 
supplies; that the trade was stagnated and 
ruined, and the Inhabitants so impoverished, 
that they could ijo longer pay the ordinary 
taxes. This remoustrance made no impression. 
At five in the morning the Prussian soldiers 
assembled, and were posted in all the streets, 
squares, market-places, cemeteries, towers, 
and steeples; then the gates being shut, in 
order to exclude the populace of the suburbs 
from the city, the senators were brought into 
the town-hall, and accosted by general Hauss, 
who told them, the king his master would 
have money; and, if thpy refused to part with 
it, the city should be plundered* To this pe¬ 
remptory address they replied to this effect:— 
%t We have no more money,—we have nothing 
left but life; and we recommend ourselves to 
the king's mercy." In consequence of this de¬ 
claration, dispositions were made for giving 
up thje city to be plundered. Cannon were 
planted in all the streets, the inhabitants were 
ordered to remain within doors, and every 
house resounded with dismal cries and lamen¬ 
tations, The dreaded pillage, IfcweVer, was 
converted into irregular exaction. A party of 
'soldiers, commanded by a subaltern, went from 
bouse to house, signifying to *every burgher 
that he should produce all his specie, on pain 
of immediate pillage and massacre; and every 
inhabitant delivered up his all without further 
hesitation. About Six iq tbe evening, the sol¬ 
diers returned to their quarters; but the ma¬ 
gistrates were detained in confinement, and 
nil the citizens were overwhelmed with grief 
end consternation. Rappy Britain, who knqw- 
*uch grievances only by report! When 


the king of Prussia first entered Saxony, at 
the beginning of the war, he declared he had 
iio design to make a conquest of that, elector¬ 
ate, but only to keep it as a depositum for 
the security of his own dominions; until he 
could oblige his enemies to acquiesce in rea¬ 
sonable terms of peace; but upon his last ar¬ 
rival at Dresden be adopted a new resolution. 
In the beginning of December, the Prussian 
directory of war issued a decree to the deputies 
of the states of the electorate, demanding a 
certain quantity of flour and forage, according 
to the convgption formerly settled: at the 
same time signifying, that though the king of 
Prussia had hitherto treated the electorate as 
a country taken under his special protection, 
the face of affairs was now changed in such a 
manner, that for the future he would consider 
it iu no other light than that of a conquered* 
country. The Russians had seized in Prussia 
all the estates and effects belonging to'* the 
king's officers: a retaliation was now made 
upon the effects of the Saxon officers, who 
served in the Russian army. Seals were put 
on all the cabinets containing papers belonging 
to the pi ivy-counsellors of his Polish majesty, 
and they themselves ordered to' depart for War¬ 
saw at a very short warning. Though the city 
had been impoverished by former exactions, 
and very lately subjected to military execution, 
the king of Prussia demanded fresh contribu¬ 
tions, and even extorted them by dint of seve¬ 
rities that shock humanity. He surrounded 
the exchange with soldiers, and confining the 
merchants to straw beds and naked apartments, 
obliged them to draw bills for very large sums 
on their foreign correspondents: a method of 
proceeding much more suitable to the des¬ 
potism of a Persian sophi towards a conquered 
people who professed a different faith, than 
recoucileable to the character of a protestant 
prince towards a peaceable nation of brethren, 
with whom he was connected by the common 
ties of neighbourhood and religion. Even if 
(hey had acted as declared enemies, and been 
subdued with arms iu their hands, the excesses 
of war on the side of the conqueror ought 
to have leased with the hostilities of the con¬ 
quered, who, by submitting to his sway, would 
have become his subjects, and in that capacity 
had a claim to his protection. To retaliate 
upon the Saxons, who had,espoused no quarrel, 
the barbarities committed by the Russians, 
with whom he was actually at war; and to treat* 
as a conquered province a neutral country, 
which his euemies had entered by violence, and 
been obliged to evacuate by force of Arms, was 
a species of conduct founded on pretences which 
overturn all right, and ^confound all reason# 

PROGRESS OFjTHE SWEDES. 

i 1 ^ 

Having recorded *1| the trasaetious of tli. 
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campaign, except those in which the Swedes 
were concerned, it now remains that we should 
particularize the progress which was made in 
Pomerania by the troops of that uation, under 
the comniand of count Hamilton. We have 
already observed, that in the beginning of the 
year the Prussian general, Lehwald, hdd com¬ 
pelled them to evacuate the whole province, 
except Stralsund, which was likewise invested. 
This, in all probability, wouW have been be¬ 
sieged in form, had not Lehwald resigned the 
command of the Prussians, on account of his 
great age and infirmities, and^typs successor 
count Dohna been obliged to withdraw hi 9 
troops, in order to oppose the Russian army on 
the other side of Pomerania, The blockade of 
Stralsund being consequently raised, and that 
part of the country entirely evacuated by the 
Prussians, the Swedish troops advanced again 
from the Me of Rugen, to which they had re¬ 
tired; but the supplies and reinforcements they 
expected from Stockholm were delayed in such 
A'inanner, either from a deficiency in the sub¬ 
sidies promised by France, or from the ma¬ 
nagement of those who were averse to the 
war, that great part of the season was elapsed 
before they undeitook any important enter¬ 
prise. Indeed, while they lay encamped under 
the cannon of Stralsund, waiting for these 
supplies, their operations were retarded by the 
explosion of a whole ship-load of gunpowder 
intended for their use; an event imputed to 
the practices of the Prussian party in Sweden, 
which at this period seemed to gain ground, 
and even threatened a change in the miui9tiy. 
At length the reinforcement arrived ^bout the 
latter end of June, and their general Seemed 
determined to act with vigour. In the be¬ 
ginning of July, his army being put in motion, 
he sent a detachment to dislodge the few 
Prussian troops that were left at Anclam, 
Demmin, and other places, to guard Itbat fron¬ 
tier; and they retreated accordingly. Count 
Hamilton having nothing farther to oppose 
him in the field, in a very little time recovered 
all Swedish Pomerania, and even made hot 
incursions into the Prussian territories. Mean¬ 
while, a combined fleet of thirty-three Russian 
and seven Swedish ships of war appeared in 
the Baltic, and anchored between the isles of 
Dragoe and Amagh ; hut they neither landed 
troops, nor committed hostilities. The Swedish 
general advanced as far as Fehrbellin, sent out* 
parties that raised contributions within fivfc 
and twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the in¬ 
habitants of that capital into the utmost con¬ 
sternation. The king of Prussia, alarmed at 
their progress, despatched general Wedel from 
Dresden, with a body of troops^that were aug¬ 
mented on their march; so that, on the twen¬ 
tieth of September, be folmd himself at Berlin 
win eleven thousand effective men, at the head 
whom be proceeded ag^nst count Hamilton, 
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while the prince of &ev<ftn,witn five*thousaml, 
advanced on the other side from Stetin. At 
their apjh-oach, the Swedish commander re¬ 
tired, after having left a garrison of fourteen 
hundred men at Fehrbellin, in order to retard 
the Prussians, and secure the retreat of his 
arftiy. The place was immediately attacked 
by»general Wedel; and though the Swede 9 
disputed the ground from house to house with 
uncommon obstinacy, he at last drove them 
out of the town, with the loss of one half of 
their number either killed or taken prisoners. 
The body of the Swedish army, without ha¬ 
zarding any other action, immediately eva¬ 
cuated the Prussian territories, and returned 
to the neighbourhood of Stralsund, intending 
to take winter-quarters in the isle of Rugen. 
Count Hamilton, either disgusted at the re¬ 
strictions he had been laid under, or finding 
himself unable to act in such a manner as 
might redound to the advantage of his repu¬ 
tation, threw up his command, retired •from* 
the army, and resigned all hia other#empIoy- 
ments. 

PRINCE CHARLES op SAXONY elected 
DUKE of COURLAND. 

The king of Prussia was not only favoured 
by a considerable party in Sweden, hut he had 
also raised a strong interest in Poland, among 
such Palatines as had always opposed the mea¬ 
sures of the reigning family. These were now 
reinforced by many patriots, who dreaded the 
vicinity, and suspected the designs of the Rus¬ 
sian army. The diet of the republic was 
opened on the second day of November; and, 
after warm debates, M. Malaehowski was una¬ 
nimously elected maresehal; but no sooner 
had the chambers of nuncios begun their deli¬ 
berations, than a number of voices were raised 
against the encroachments of the Russian 
troops, who had taken jp their residence in 
Poland; and heavy complaints were made of 
the damages sustained from their cruelty and 
rapine. Great pains were taken to appease 
these clamours; and many were prevailed 
upon to refer these grievances to the kin' Tn 
senate; but when this difficulty seemed al- 
ny>st surmourfed, Padhorski, the nuncio of 
Volhinia, stooaup, and declared that he would 
not permit any other point to G? discussed in 
the diet, while the Russians maintained the 
least footing witVm the territories of the re¬ 
public. Vain were all the attempts of the 
courtierS tjO persuade and mollify this inflexi¬ 
ble patriot,* he solemnly protested against 
their proceedings, and hastily withdrew; so 
that the maresehal was obliged to dissolve the 
assembly, and recourse was had to a tenatut 
conn-ilium, to concert proper measures to be 
taken in the present conjuncture. The Kiug 
of Poland was, on this occasion, likewise dis- 
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appointed in bis viewfeof providing; for his son, 
prince Charles, fa the dutchy of Courhud. He 
had been rtcommeuded by the courtjfbf Russia, 
and even Approved by the states of that coun¬ 
try; hut two difficulties occurred. The states 
declared, they could not proceed to a new 
election duriugthe life of their former duke, 
count Biron, who was still alive, though a ff pri- 
soner in Siberia, unless their dutchy should be 
declared vacaut by the king and republic of 
Poland; ami, according to the laws of that 
country, no prince could be elected, until he 
should have declared himself of the Augsburgh 
confession. His Polish majesty, however, being 
determined to surmount all obstacles to his 
son’s interest, ordered count Malachowski, 
high chancellor of Poland, to deliver to prince 
Charles a diploma, hy which the king granted 
permission to the states of Couiland to elect 
that prince lor their duke, and appointed the 
day for his election and instalment; which 
k* accordingly took place in the month of Ja¬ 
nuary, pot withstanding the clamour of many 
Polish grandees, who persisted in affirmingrhat 
the king had no power to grant such permis¬ 
sion without the consent of the diet. The vi¬ 
cissitudes of the campaign had produced no 
revolutions in the several systems adopted by 
the different powers in Europe. The czarina, 
who iu the mouth of June had signified her 
sentiments and designs against the king of 
Prussia, in a declaration delivered to all the 
foreign ministers at Petersburg!), seemed now, 
more than ever, determined to act vigorously 
in behalf of the enipress-queen of Hungary, 
and the unfortunate king of Poland, who still 
resided at Warsaw. The court of Vienna dis¬ 
tributed among the imperial ministers at the 
several courts of the empire copies of a rescript, 
explaining the gouduot 0 f | )er generals since 
the beginning of the campaign, and concluded 
with expressions of self-approbation to this 
effect: “ Though the issue of the*campaign be 
not as yet entirely satisfactory, and such as 
might be desired, the imperial court enjoys, ate 
least, the siucerertatisfaction of reflecting, that, 
according to the change of circumstances, it 
instantly took the most vigorous resolutions; 
that it was never deficient in auy thing that 
might contribute to the good of tW comiqon 
cause, and is now employed m tpakiug pre¬ 
parations, frffih which the most happy conse¬ 
quences may be expected.’* 

m 

THE KING OF ENGLAND'S MEMORIAL. 

We have already hinted at a fiecree of the 
Aulic council of the empire, published in the 
month of August, eujuiuiug all directors of 
circles, all Imperial towns, and the noblesse of 
the empire, to transmit to Vicuna an exact 
list of all those who had disobeyed the avoca- 
bffit of thf empire, and adhered to the rebel¬ 


lion raised by the elector of Brandenburgb; 
that their revenues might he sequestered, and 
themselves punished in their honours, persons, 
and effects. As the elector of Hanover was 
plainly pointed out, and, indeed, expressly men¬ 
tioned iu this decree, the king of Great Britain, 
by the* hands of baron Gemmegen, bis electoral 
minister, presented a memorial to the diet of 
the empire in the month of November, enu¬ 
merating the instances iu which he exerted 
himself, and even exposed his life, for the pre¬ 
servation and aggrandizement of the house of 
Austria, return for these important ser¬ 
vices, he observed, that the empress-queen had 
refused him the assistance stipulated in trea¬ 
ties against an invasion planned hy France, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon him?elf by 
his friendship to that princess ; and his Impe¬ 
rial majesty even denied him the dictatorial 
letters which he solicited; that the court of 
Vienna had signed a treaty with the cro^vn of 
France, in which it was stipulated that the 
French troops should pass the Weser, and in¬ 
vade the electorate of Hanover, where they were 
joined hy the troops of the cm press-queen, who 
ravaged his Britannic majesU's dominions 
with greater cruelty than even the French had 
practised; and the same duke of Cumberland, 
who had been wounded at Detiingen in the 
defence of her imperial majesty, was obliged 
to fight at Hasteiibeck against the troops of 
that veiy princess, in defence of his fat her*s 
dominions ; that she sent commissaries to Ha¬ 
nover, who shared with the crown of France 
the contribution'; extol ted from that electo¬ 
rate: rejected all proposals of peace, and dis¬ 
missed from her court the minister of Bruns¬ 
wick-Luneubourg; that Ins imperial majesty, 
who had sworn to protect the empire, and op- 
pose the entiance of foreign troops destined to 
oppress auy of the states of Germany, after¬ 
wards re/juired the king of England to with¬ 
draw his troops from the countries which they 
occupied, that the French army might again 
have free passage into his German dominions : 
that the emperor had recalled these troops, 
released them from their allegiance to their so¬ 
vereign, enjoined them to abaudon their posts, 
their colours, and the service in which they 
were embarked, on pain of being punished in 
body, hqpour, and estate; and that the king of 
Engjaud himself was threatened with the ban 
►of the empire. He took notice, that, in qua¬ 
lity of elector, he had been accused of refusing 
to concur with the resolutions of the diet taken 
in the preceding year, of entering into alli¬ 
ance with the king of Prussia, joining bis 
troops to the Armies of that prince, employ¬ 
ing auxiliaries belcrngiiig'to the states of the 
empire, sending En -lish forces into Germany, 
where they had takfn possession of EinMea, 
and exacting contributions in different farts 
of Germany. In aipwer to these imputations, 
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he alleged that he could not, consistent with 
his own safety* or tlie dictates of common 
sense, concur with a majority* in joining his 
troops, which were immediately necessary for 
his own cfefenctf, to those which, from the ar¬ 
bitrary views of the court of Vienna, were led 
against bis friend and ally, the king iff Prus¬ 
sia, by a priuce who did not belong to the 
generality of the empire* and on whom the 
command had been conferred* without a pre¬ 
vious couclusum of the Germanic body; that* 
with respect to his alliance with the king of 
Prussia, lie had a right* when dfperred by his 
former allies* to seek assistance wheresoever it 
could he procured; and surely no just grouud 
of complaint could be offered against that 
which hi* Prussian majesty lent* to deliver the 
electoral states of Brunswick* as well as those 
of Bruiiswick-Wolfenbuttel, Hesse, and Burke- 
bourg* from the oppressions of their common 
enefhy. Posterity* he said, would hardly be¬ 
lieve* that at a time when the troops of Aus¬ 
tria* the Palatinate* and Wirtemherg* were 
engaged to invade the countries of the empire* 
other members of the Germanic body* who 
employed auxiliaries in their defence, should 
be threatened with outlawry, and sequestration. 
He owned* that* in quality of king* he had 
sent over English troops to Germany* and 
taken possession of Emhden; steps Cor which 
he was accountable to no power upon earth, 
although the constitutions of the empire per¬ 
mit the co-estatcs to make use of foreign 
troops, not indeed for the purpose of invasion 
or conquest in Germany, but for their defence 
and preservation. Ije al^p acknowledged that 
he had resented the conduct, and chastised the 
injustice, of those co-estates who had assisted 
his enemies, and helped to ravage his domi¬ 
nions: inferring* that if the crown of France 
was free to pillage the estates of the duke of 
Brunswick, and the landgrave of Ht?sse-Cassel, 
because they bad supplied the king of England 
with auxiliaries; if the empress-queen had a 
right to appropriate to herself half of the con# 
trihutions raised by the French king in these 
countries; surely his Britannic majestyJiad 
an equal right to make those feel the burden 
of the war who had favoured the uiQust enter¬ 
prises of bis enemies. He expressed his hope, 
that the diet, alter having duly considered 
these circumstances*»would* by way of advice, 
| ropose to his imperial majesty that he should 
annul his most inconsistent mandates* and ifbt 
only take effectual measures to protect the 
electorate and its allies, but also give orders 
for commencing against the empress-queen* 
as archdutchess of Austria, the elector Palatine* 
and the duke of Wirtember^* such proceed¬ 
ings as she wanted to ehforce against bis Bri¬ 
tannic majesty* electonof Brumwiek-Lunen- 
irg« For this purpos^ the minister now re* 
-platted their excellent to ask immediately 
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the necessary instructions for their principals. 
The rest of this long memorial contained a 
justification of his Britannic majesty's con¬ 
duct in deviating from the capirillation of 
Closter-Seven ; with a refutation of the argu¬ 
ments adduced, and a retortion of the re¬ 
proaches levelled against the king of England, 
in£he paper or manifesto composed and pub¬ 
lished under the direction of the Fretich mi¬ 
nistry, and intituled, 44 A parallel of the 
conduct of the king of France with that of 
the king of England, relative to the breach of 
the capitulation of Closter-Seven by the Ha¬ 
noverians." But to this invective a more 
circumstantial answer was published: in which, 
among other curious particulars, the letter of 
expostulation, said to ha\e been written by 
the Prussian monarch to the kiug of Great 
Britain after the defeat at Colin, is treated 
as an infamous piece of forgery, produced by 
some venal pen employed to impose upon the 
public. The author also* in his ^ndeavourp 
to demonstrate his Britannic maje%y’& aver¬ 
sion to a continental war* very justly observes* 
that '* none but such as are unacqiiaiuttd with 
the maritime force of England can believe, 
that, without a diversion on the continent* to 
employ part of the enemy’s force* she is not 
in a condition to hope for success* and main¬ 
tain her superiority at sea. England* there¬ 
fore* had no interest to foment quarrels or 
wars in Europe; but* for the same reason, 
there was room to fear that France would em¬ 
brace a different system: accordingly, she took 
no pains to conceal her views* and her envoys 
declared publicly, that a war upon the conti¬ 
nent was inevitable; and that the king’s domi¬ 
nions in Germany would be its principal object.* 9 
He afterwards, in the course of his argumen¬ 
tation, adds* 44 That they UflpSt be very igno¬ 
rant, indeed, who imagine that the forces of 
England are not able to resist those of France, 
unless the latter be hindered from turning all 
her efforts to the sea. In case of a war upon 
the continent, the two powers must pay sub¬ 
sidies; only with this diflenenee, that France 
can employ her own land forces, and aspire 
at conquests." Such were the professed sen¬ 
timents of the British ministry, founded upon 
genial truth and demonstration, and openly 
avowed, wjiclfthe business was to prove that 
it was not the interest of G"ittat Britain to 
maintain a war upon the continent; but, after* 
wards, when this continental war was eageily 
espjused* fostered, and cherished by the blood 
and treasure of the English nation* then the 
partisans 9 oT that very ministry* which had 
thus declared that England, without any diver¬ 
sion on the continent of Europe* was ay over¬ 
match for France by sea, which may be termed 
the British element; then their partisans* their 
champions, declaimers, and dependents, were 
taught to rise in rebellion agaius^ their former 
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doctrine, and, in defiance of common sense KING OF PORTUGAL ASSASSINATED, 
and reflection, affirm that a diversion in Ger¬ 
many was absolutely necessary to/the sue- The king of Spain wisely persisted in reap- 
eessful issue of England's operations in Asia, ing the advantages of a neutrality, notwith- 
Africa, and America. Notwithstanding all the standing the intrigues of the French partisans 
facts and arguments assembled in this ela- at the court of Madrid, who endeavoured to 
borate memorial, to expose the ingratitude of alarm'his jealousy by the conquests which the 
the empress-queen, and demonstrate the«op- English had projected in America.* The king 
pressive measures adopted by the imperial of Sardinia sagaciously kept aloof, resolving, 
power, it remains to be proved, that the mem- in imitation of*his predecessors, to maintain 
her of a community is not obliged to yield his power on a respectable footing, and be 
obedience to the resolutions taken, and the ready to seize all opportunities to extend and 
decrees published, by the majority of those promote the interest of his crown, and the 
who compose this community; especially when advantage of his country. As for the king of 
reinforced with the authority of the supreme Portugal, he had prudently embraced the same 
magistrate, and not repugnant to the funda- system of forbearance; but in the latter end 
mental constitution on which that community of the season, his attention was engrossed by 
was established. a domestic incident of a very extraordinary 

nature. Whether he had, by particular in- 
DEATH OF POPE BENEDICT. stances of severity, exasperated the miqjls of 

certain individuals, and exercised his dominion 
9 If "the r.mpress-queen was not gratified to in such acts of arbitrary power as excited a ge- 
the extent of her wishes in the fortune of the neral spirit of disaffection among his nobility; 
campaign, at least her self-importance was or, lastly, by the vigorous measures pursued 
flattered in another point, which could not against the encroaching Jesuits in Paraguay, 
fail of being interesting to a princess famed and their correspondents in Portugal, had in¬ 
fer a glowing zeal and inviolable attachment curred the resentment of that society, we shall 
to the religion of Rome. In the month of not pretend to determine: perhaps all these 
August the pope conferred upon her the title motives concurred in giving birth to a con- 
uf apostolical queen of Hungary, conveyed by spiracy against his life, which was actually 
a brief, in which lie extolled her piety, and executed at this juncture with the most des- 
lauuchcd out into retrospective culogiums of perate resolution. On the third day of Scp- 
her predecessors, the princes of Hungary, who tember, the king, according to custom, going 
had been always accustomed to fight and over- out in a carriage to take the air, accompanied 
come for the catholic faith under this holy by one domestic, was, in the night, at a soli- 
banner. This compliment, however, she did tary place near Belem, attacked by three men 
not derive from the regard of Prosper Lam- on horseback, armed with musquetoons, one 
hertiui, who exercised the papal sway under of whom fired his piece at the coachman with- 
the assumed name of Benedict XIV. That out effect. The man, however, terrified both 
pontiff, universal^esteemed for his good sense, on his own account and that of his sovereign's, 
moderation, and humanity, had breathed his drove the pules at full speed; a circumstance 
last in the month of April, in ( the eighty- which, in some measure, disconcerted the other 
fourth year of his age; and in July was sue- two conspirators, who pursued him at full 
ceeded in the papacy by cardinal Charles gallop, and having no leisure to take aim, 
Rezzonieo, bishop of Padua, by birth a Vene- 'discharged their pieces at random through the 
tian. He was foPmerly auditor of the Rota; back of the carriage. The 6lugs with which 
afterwards promoted to the purple by pope they w?re loaded happened to pass between 
Cfement XII. at the nomination of the re- the king’s t right arm and his breast, dilaccrat- 
public of Venice; was distinguished by the ing the parts from the shoulder to the elbow, 
title of St. Maria d'Ara Cadi, the principal but without damaging the bone, or penetrating 
convent of theCordeliers, and nominated pro- into the cavity of the body. Finding himself 
* tector of the Candours, or Illyrians. When grievously wounded, anti the blood flowing 
he ascended the papal chair, t he assumed the Space, he, with such presence of mind as camp 
name of Clement XI11. in gratitude to the not be sufficiently admired, instead of pro¬ 
last of that name, who was his 1 enefactor. ceeding to the palace, which was at some dis- 
Thougb of a disagreeable person, am, 1 eVen de- tance, ordered the coachman to return to 
formed in his body, he enjoyed good health, Junqueria, where his principal surgeon resided, 
and a vigorous constitution. As an eccle- and there his wounds \Ccre immediately dressed, 
aiastid; his life was exemplary; his morals By this resolution h< not only prevented the 
were pure and unimpeached; io his character irreparable mischieff.bat might have arisen 
he is said to have been learned, diligent, steady, from an excessive effafion of blood; but, 
devout, and, in every respect, worthy to sue- out all doubt, saved 'is life from the h Tof 
teed such a predecessor as Benedict. other assassins, posti on the road to accom- 
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plish the regicide, in case he should escape I Unigenitus: he even acted with redoubled zeal; 


alive from the first attack. This instance of 
the king’s recollection was magnified into a 
miracle, on a supposition that it must have 
been the Vffeot of divine inspiration; and, in¬ 
deed, among a people addicted to superstition, 
might well pass for a favourable interposition 
of Providence. The king being thus disabled 
in his right arm, issued a decree, investing the 
queen with the absolute power of government. 
In the mean time, no person had access to his 
presence but herself, the first minister, the 
cardinal do Saldanha, the physicians, and sur¬ 
geons. An embargo was immediately laid on 
all the shipping in the port of Lisbon. Rewards 
were publicly offered, together with the pro¬ 
mise of pardon to the accomplices, for detect¬ 
ing any of the assassins; and such other mea¬ 
sures used, that in a little time the whole 
conspiracy was discovered: a conspiracy the 
mofe dangerous, as it appeared to have been 
formed by persons of the first quality and in¬ 
fluence. The duke de Aveiro, of the family of 
Mascarenhas; the marquis de Tavora, who had 
been viceroy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed 
the commission of general of the horse; the 
count de Attougui, the marquis de Alloria, 
together with their wives, children, and whole 
families, were arrested immediately after the 
assassination, as principals in the design; and 
many other accomplices, including some Je¬ 
suits, were apprehended in the sequel. The 
further proceedings on this mysterious affair, 
with the fate of the conspirators, will be par¬ 
ticularized among the transactions of the fol¬ 
lowing year. At present, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that the king’s wounds Were at¬ 
tended with no had consequences; nor did the 
imprisonment of those noblemen produce any 
disturbance in the kingdom. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FkENCH 
MINISTRY. 

4 Thf. domestic occurrences of France wero 
tissued with a continuation of the disputes 
between the parliaments and clergy, touching 
the hull Unigenitus. In vain the Sing had 
interposed his authority: first proposing an 
accomrrj^datuMi; then commanding the par¬ 
liament to forbear taking cognizauge of a re¬ 
ligious contest, which did not fall tiudej; their 
jurisdiction ; and, thirdly, banishing their per¬ 
sons, and abrogating their power. He after¬ 
wards found it necessary to the peace of his 
dominions to recal and reinstate those vene¬ 
rable patriot^; ^nd being convinced of the in¬ 
tolerable insolence and^urbulent spirit of the 
archbishop of Paris, had exiled that prelate iu 
his tjurn. He was noteooner re-admitted to 
function, than he rosumed his former con- 
t, touching the deiial of the sacraments j 
to those w ho refused toUcknowledge the bull! 


intrigued with the other prelates; caballed 
among \he inferior clergy; and not on^y re¬ 
vived, but augmented, the troubles throughout 
the whole kingdom. Bishops, curate*,,* and 
monks presumed to withhold spiritual conso¬ 
lation freftn persons in extremity, and were 
punished by the civil power. Other parliaments 
of the kingdom followed the example exhibited 
by that of Paris, in asserting their authority 
and privileges. The king commanded them 
to desist, on pain of incurring his indignation ; 
they remonstrated, and peisevered; while the 
archbishop repeated his injunctions and cen¬ 
sures, and continued to inflame the dispute 
to such a dangerous degree, that he was given 
to understand he should be again obliged to 
quit the capital, if he did not proceed wiih 
more moderation, But the chief care of the 
French ministry was employed in regulating the 
finances, and establishing funds of credit for 
raising money to pay subsidies, anjJ maintain 
the war in Europe and America. In (he course 
of this year they had not only considerably 
reinforced their armies in Germany, but made 
surprisingeffbrts to supply the colony of Canada 
with "troops, artillery, stores, and ammunition, 
for its defence against the operations of the 
British forces, which greatly outnumbered the 
French upon the continent. The court of 
Versailles practised every stratagem to elude 
the vigilance of the English cruisers. The 
ships destined for America they detached, both 
single and in convoys, sometimes from the 
Mediterranean, sometimes from their harbours 
in the channel. They assembled transports in 
one port, in order to withdraw the attention 
of their enemies from another, where their 
convoys lay ready for sailing; and in boisterous 
weather, when the English* could no longer 
block up their harbours, their store-ships came 
forth, and hazarded the voyage, for the relief 
of their American settlements. Those that 
had the good fortune to arrive on the coast of* 
that continent were obliged to have recourse 
to different expedients for (scaping the British 
squadrons stationed at Halifax, or cruising in 
the bay of St. Laurence. They either ventured 
to navigate the river before it*wa$ clear of the 
ye, so early in the spring, that the enemy had 
not yet qyitted the harbour of Nova-Scolia; 
or they waited on the coast oi^Newfotiudland 
for such thick fogs as might screen them from 
the notice of die English cruisers, in sailing 
up the gulf; or, lastly, they penetrated through 
the stmits of Belleisle, a dangerous passage, 
which, however, led them directly into the 
river St. Laurence, at a considerable distance 
above the station of the British sqwadron* 
Though the French navy was by this time so 
reduced, that it could neither face the English 
at sea, nor furnish prooer convoys for •com¬ 
merce, her ministry nevertbeles^attempted to 
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alarm the subjects oftGreat Britain with the 
project of an invasion. Flat-bottomed boats 
were built, transports collected, largf ships of 
the liue equipped, and troops ordered to as¬ 
semble on the coast Tor embarkation; but this 
was no more than a feint to arouse the appre¬ 
hension of the English, disconcert *tbe admi¬ 
nistration, prejudice the national credit, and 
deter the government from seuding forces to 
keep alive the war in Germany. A much more 
effectual method they took to distress the 
trade of England, by layiug up their useless 
ships of war, and encouraging the equipment 
of stout privateers, which did considerable 
damage to the commerce of Great Britain aud 
Ireland, by cruising in the seas of Europe and 
America. Some of them lay close in the har¬ 
bours of the channel, fronting the coast of 
England, and darted out occasionally on the 
trading ships of this uatiou, as they received 
intelligence from boats employed for that pur¬ 
pose. * Soqge chose their station in the Noith- 
sca, wherf a great number of captures were 
mode upon the coast of Scotlaud; others 
crqised iu the chops of the channel, and even 
to tlie westward of Ireland; but the far greater 
number scoured the seas iu the neighbourhood 
of the Leeward Islands in the West Indies, 
where they took a prodigious number of British 
ships, sailing to aud from the sugar colonies, 
and conveyed them to their own settlements 
in Martinique, Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo. 

CONDUCT OF THE KING OF DENMARK. 

♦ 

With respect to the war that raged in Ger¬ 
many, the king of Denmark wisely pursued 
that course, which happily preserved him from 
being involved iu those troubles by which great 
part of Europe was agitated, aud terminated 
in that point of national advantage which a 
king ought ever to have iu view for the benefit 
of his people. By observing a scrupulous neu¬ 
trality, he enhanced lys importance among his 
neighbours: he saw himself courted by all the 
belligerent powent: he saved the blood and 
treasure of his subjects: he received large sub¬ 
sidies, in consideration of his forliearance; ami 
enjoyed, unmolested, a much more consider¬ 
able share of commerce than he could^expeaf 
to carry on, even iu times of universal tran- 
a quillity. HefPuld not perceive that the pro- 
testaut religion had any thing to apprehend 
from the confederacy which wa& formed against 
the Prussian monarch; nor was he misled into 
all the expense, the perils, and disq&ets of 
a sanguinary war, by that ipnia fdtuus which 
hath seduced and impoverished other opulent 
nations, under the specious title of the balance 
of power in Germany. Howsoever he might 
be swayed by private inclination, tie did not 
think it was a point of consequence to hre 
kingdom, whether Pomerania was possessed 


by Sweden or Prussia; whether the French 
army was driven back beyond the Rhine, or 
penetrated once more into the electorate of 
Hanover: whether the empress-cjueen was 
stripped of her remaining possessions in Silesia, 
or the king of Prussia circumscribed within 
the original bound of his dominion. He took 
it lor granted that France, for her own sake,' 
would prevent the ruin of that enterprising 
monarch; and that the house of Austria would 
not be so impolitic, and blind to its own in* 
terest, as to permit the empress of Russia to 
make and retain conquests in the empire; but 
even if these powers should be weak enough 
to sacrifice all the maxims of sound policy to 
caprice or resentment, he did not think him¬ 
self so deeply concerned in the event, as, for 
the distant prospect of what might possibly 
happen, to plunge headlong into a war th*t 
must be attended with Certain and immediate 
disadvantages. True it is, he had no here¬ 
ditary electorate in Germany that was threat* 
cued with invasion; nor, if he had, is it to be 
supposed that a prince of his sagacity and 
patriotism would have impoverished his king* 
dom of Denmark, for the precarious defence 
of a distant territory. It was reserved for 
another nation to adopt the pernicious absur¬ 
dity of wasting its blood aud treasure, ex¬ 
hausting its revenues, loading its own back 
with the most grievous impositions, incurring 
an enormous debt, big with bankruptcy and 
ruin; in a word, of expending above an hun¬ 
dred and fifty millious sterling in fruitless 
efforts to defend a distant country, the entire 
property of which was qjjever valued at one 
twentieth part of that stun; a country with 
which it had no natural connexion, but a com¬ 
mon alliance arising from accident. The king 
of Denmark, though himself a prince of the 
empire, and possessed of dominions in Ger¬ 
many, almost contiguous to the Scenes of.the 
present war, did not yet think himself so 
nearly concerned in the issue, as to declare 
< rim self either principal or auxiliary in the 
quarrel; yet he took care to maintain his 
forces by sea and land upon a respectable 
footing; and by this conduct, lie not only pro¬ 
vided for tfte security of his own country /hut 
overawed the belligerent powers, 1^10 con¬ 
sidered him as a jrince capable of making 
either* scale preponderate, just as he might 
choose to trim the balance. Thus he preserved 
hft wealth, commerce, and consequence un- 
dimitrished ; and, instead of being harassed as 
a party, was honoured as an umpire. 

The United Provinces, though as adverse 
as his Danish majesty to any participation in 
the war, did upt, however, so scrupulously 
observe the neutralityjthey pn>fes<uid; at least, 
the traders of that public, either from jp 
Inordinate thirst of icre, or a secret b ias m 
favour bf the eneuriesjrf Great Britain* assisted 
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the French commerce with all the appearance 
of the most flagrant partiality. We have, in the 
beginning of this \car’s transactions, observed, 
that a great number of their ships were taken 
by the English cruisers, and condemned as 
legal prizes, for having French property on 
, board: that the Dutch merchants, exasperated 
by their losses, exclaimed against the English 
as pirates and robbers, petitioned the states 
for redress in very high terms, and even loudly 
clamoured for a war against Great Britain, 
The charge of violence and injustice, which 
they brought against the English, for taking 
and confiscating the ships that transported to 
Europe the produce of the French islands in 
the West Indies, they founded on the tenth 
article of the treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and the states-general of the 
United Provinces, concluded in the year one 
thupsaiid six hundred and sixtv-eight, stipu¬ 
lating, 14 That whatever shall be found on 
lioard the ships of the subjects of the United 
Piovinces, though th& lading, or part thereof, 
may belong to the enemies of Great Britain, 
shall he free and unmolested, except these he 
prohibited gnocto, which are to be served in the 
manner described by the foregoing articles." 
From this aiticle the Dutch merchants argued, 
that, if theie he no prohibited goods on hoard, 
the English had no right to stop or molest any 
of their ships, or make the least enquiry to 
whom the merchandise belonged, whence it 
was brought, or whither bound. This plea 
the English casuists would by no moans admit, 
for the following reasons: a general and per¬ 
petual license to carry on the whole tiadeof 
their enemy would he such a glaring absurdity, 
as no convention could authorize: common 
sense has dictated, and Grotius declared, that 
no man can be supposed to have consented to 
an absurdity; therefore, the interpretation 
given bv tDutch to this article could not 
be supposed to he its true and genuine meau- 
ing; which, indeed, relates to nothing more 
than the common course of trade, as it waS 
usually carried on in time of peace. But, even 
should this interpretation he accepted# the 
article, and the treaty itself wou|fl be super¬ 
seded aud annul led by a subsequent treaty, 
Concluded Iwtween the two nations in the year 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-five, 
and often confirmed since that period? stipu¬ 
lating, in a Secret article, that neither of the 
contracting parties should give, nor consent, 
that any of their subjects and inhabitants 
.should give any aid, favour, or counsel, directly 
or indirectly, by laud or sea, Or on the fresh 
waters; nor should ftimish, or permit the 
subjects or inhabitants of th$ir respective ter¬ 
ritories to furnish any'&hips, soldiers, seamen, 
victuals, monies, instruments of war, gun¬ 
powder, or any other necessaries for making 
war, to the enemies of either party, of any 
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rank or condition sourer. Now, the Dutch 
have infringed this article in many instanced 
during toie present war, both in Em ope and 
America; and, as they have so openly contra¬ 
vened one treaty, the English are nor obliged 
to observe another. They, moreover, for¬ 
feited all right to the observance of the treaty 
in* question, by refusing the succours with 
which they were bound, in the imM solemn 
manner, to furnish the king of'Gieat Britain, 
in case any of his territories in Europe should 
he attacked: for nothing could be more weak 
and frivolous than the allegation upon which 
this refusal was founded: namely, that the 
hostilities ill Europe were commenced by the 
English, when they seized aud confiscated 
the vessels of France; and they, heiug the 
aggressors, had no right to insist upon the 
succours stipulated in a treaty which was 
purely defensive. If this argument has any 
weight, the treaty itself can have no significa¬ 
tion. The French, as in the prtse A c;«ie, wifi 
always commence the war iu America; and 
when their ships, containing reinforcements 
amf stores for the maintenance of that war, 
shall he taken on the European seas, perhaps 
in consequence of their being exposed for that 
purpose, they will exclaim that the English 
were the aggressors in Europe, consequently 
deprived of all benefit accruing from the de¬ 
fensive treaty subsisting between them and 
the states-genend of the United Provinces. It 
being impossible for the English to terminate 
the war, while their enemies derive the sinews 
of it from their commerce carried on in neutral 
bottoms, they are obliged to suppress such col¬ 
lusions, by that necessity which Glut ins him¬ 
self hath allowed to be a sufficient excuse for 
deviating from the letter of any treaty what¬ 
soever. Iu time of peace no Dutch ships were 
permitted to carry the produce of any French 
sugar island, or even to tiadc in any of the 
French ports in America or the West Indies; 
consequently, the treaty which they quote can 
never justify them in carrying on a commerce, 
which, as it did not exist,•and was not fore¬ 
seen, could not possibly be guarded against 
when that convention was ratified. Grofius, 
whose authority is held in such veneration 
Among the Dutch, has determined that every 
nation has a right «o seize and c onfiscate the 
goods of any neutral power^^Hch shall at-^ 
tempt to carrv them into any place which is 
blocked up by* that nation, either by land or 
sea. The French islands in the West-Indies 
were ^o # blocked up by the English cruisers, 
that they *could receive no relief from their 
own government, consequently no neutral 
power could attempt to supply them without 
falling under this predicament. 13 It was for 
these reasons that the king of England de¬ 
clared, by the mouth of Mr. Yorke, his minister 
plenipo tentiary at the Hague, iq a conference 
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held in tlie tpontb of August with thedeputies 
of the sfates-gcneral, that though he was ready 
to concur in every measure that Should be 
proposed for giviuig satisfaction to tbeir high 
mightinesses, with whom he. had always studied 
to live in the most perfect union, he was ne¬ 
vertheless determined not to suffer*the trade 
of the French colonies in America to be car¬ 
ried on by the subjects of other powers, under 
the .specious pretext of neutrality: nor to per¬ 
mit words to be interpreted as a license to drive 
a trade with his enemies, which, though not 
particularly specified iu the articles of contra¬ 
band, was nevertheless rendered such in all 
respects, and in every sense, by the nature of 
the circumstances. It is not at all more sur¬ 
prising that the Dutch merchants should com¬ 
plain than that the English government should 
persist in confiscating the ships that were found 
to contain the merchandise of their enemies. 
The individual traders of every mercantile 
«afioi* will^run considerable risks in extending 
their particular commerce, even when they 
know it must be detrimental to the general 
interest of their country. In the war main¬ 
tained by the confederates against Louis XIV. 
of France, the merchant ships of the Dutch 
carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French 
ports; and, notwithstanding the repeated so¬ 
licitations of England, the statcs-general could 
never be prevailed upon to prohibit this com¬ 
merce, which undoubtedly enabled France to 
protract the war. The truth is, they gave 
the British ministry to understand* that unless 
they connived at this traffic, their subjects 
could not possibly defray their proportion of 
tlie expense at which the war was maintained. 
It is well known through all Europe, that the 
subjects of the United Provinces reaped consi¬ 
derable advantage, not only from this branch 
of illicit trade, but also by providing for both 
armies in Flanders, and by the practice of 
stock-jobbing in England; consequently, it was 
not the interest, either of the states-general, 
or the English general, between whom there 
was a very good understanding, to bring that 
war to a speedy cone!usiou; nor indeed, ought 
, we*to fix the imputation of partiality upon a 
whole nation, for the private conduct of indi¬ 
viduals, influenced by motives of self-interest* 
which co-operate with thi same energy in 
^ Holland, and*ttiihnng the subjects of Great 
Britain. In the course of the former war, such 
a scandalous appetite for gafti prevailed in 
different parts of the British dominions, that 
the French islands were actually suppUJl with 
provisions, sUyes, and lumber, frrfm Ireland 
and the British colonies in North America; aud 
Martinique, hi particular, must have surren¬ 
dered to the commander of the English squad¬ 
ron stationed in those seas, had it not been 
thus^supported by English subjects. Certain 
FiSt is the Du^fb bad some reason to complain 
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that they were decoyed Into this Species of 
traffic by the article of a treaty, which, in their 
opinion, admitted of no limitation; and that 
the government of Great Britain, without any 
previous warning, or explaining its sentiments 
on this subject, swept the sea at once of all 
their vessels employed in this commerce, and 
condemned them, without mitigation, to the ' 
entire ruin of many thousand families. Con¬ 
sidering the intimate connexionof mutual in¬ 
terest subsisting between Great Britain and 
the states of the United Provinces, they seem 
to have had some right to an intimation of 
this nature, which, in all probability, would 
have induced them to resign all prospect of 
advantage from the prosecution of such traffic. 

. CONFERENCES AT THE HAGUE. 

Besides the universal clamour excite^ in 
Holland, and the famous memorial presented 
to the states-genera), which we have already 
mentioned in another place, a deputation of 
merchants waited four times successively on 
the priqcess regent, to explain their grievances, 
and demand her concurrency in augmenting 
the navy for the preservation of their com¬ 
merce. She promised to interpose her best 
offices with the court of Great Britain; and 
these co operating with representations made 
by the statcs-general, the English minister was 
empowered to open conferences at the Hague, 
in order to bring all matters iu dispute to an 
amicable accommodation. These endeavours, 
however, proved ineffectual. The British 
cruisers continued to ta^e, and the British 
courts tb condemn, all Dutch vessels contain* 
ing the produce of the French sugar islands. 
The merchants of Holland aud Zealand re¬ 
newed their complaints with redoubled cla- 
rnour, and all the trading part of the nation, 
reinforced by the whole party ffiat opposed 
the house of Orange, cried aloud for an im¬ 
mediate augmentation of the marine, and re¬ 
prisals upon the pirates of England. The 
princess, in order to avoid extremities, was 
obliged not only to employ all her personal 
influence with the states-geoeral, but also to 
play off one faction agaiufit another, in the 
way of remonstrance and exclamation. As far 
back as the month of June, she presented a 
memorial to the states ^general, reminding 
them, that in the beginning of the war be- B 
twfcen France and England, she had advised 
an augmentation should be made in their land 
furces, to strengthen the garrisons of the fron¬ 
tier towns, and cover the territories of the 
republic from invasion She gave them to 
understand, thaj the provinces of Gueldres 
and Overyssel, inti minted by the proximity 
of two formidable arnnes, juad resolved to do* 
maud that the augmentation bf their land 
forces should be takep into consideration by 
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the other provinces; and requested her to 
reinforce their solicitations that this measure 
might immediately take place. TIhs request* 
she said, she the more readily granted, as she 
could not fmt be sensible of the, imminent 
danger that threatened the republic, espe¬ 
cially since the Hanoverian army' had, passed 
the Rhiue; and as it behoved the state to put 
itself in a condition tq hinder either army 
from retiring into the territories of the re¬ 
public, if it should be defeated; fur, in that' 
case, the conqueror being authorized to pursue 
his enemy wherever he can Tipd hitn, would 
bring the war into the heart of their country. 
This representation, had ’no. other effect than 
that of suspending'the measure which each 
party proposed. The princess, .in her answer 
to the fourth deputation of the merchants, 
declared that she beheld the present state of 
their trade with the most anxious concern; 
that Its want of protection was not her feult, 
but that of the towns of’Dort, Haerlem, Am¬ 
sterdam, Torgau, Rotterdam, and the Brille, 
to whose conduct it was owing, that the forces 
of the stale, by sea and land, Were not now 
on a better footing. The deputies were after- 
wards referred to Her minister, M. de la Larrey, 
to whom they represented, that the augmen¬ 
tation of the laud-forces, and the equipment 
of a fleet, were matters as distinct from each 
other as light from darkness; that there was 
no pressing motive for an augmentation of the 
army, whereas, innumerable reasons rendered 
the equipment of a fleet a matter of the most 
urgent necessity, lu a few days after this re¬ 
presentation was made, the princess, in an 
assembly of the statef-general, requested their 
high mightinesses, that seeing their earnest 
and repeated efforts to induce the provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and West Fries¬ 
land, to acquiesce in the proposed augmenta¬ 
tion of forces by sea and land, had nut hitherto 
met with success, they would now consider 
and deliberate upon some expedient for termi¬ 
nating this affair, and the" sooner the .better, I 
in order, on one hand, to satisfy the strong 
and well-grounded instances made by the pro¬ 
vinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, And 
Groningen; and, on the other, to comply with 
the ardent and just desires expressed by the 
commercial inhabitants of the country. She 
told them, that the deputation whfth waited 
on her consisted of fofrty merchants, a number 
Shat merited attention no less than the speeqjt 
they pronounced, of which a great number of 
printed copies were distributed through all 
parts of the country.. Without making any 
particular remarks on the harangue, she only 
observed, that the drift* of ft did hot tend to 
facilitate the negotiation begun with Great 
Britain, nor to induce the nation to prefer 
a convention t p a rupture with that crown. 
From this circumstance she inferred, it was 


more than time to finish the deliberations en 
the proposal Tor augmenting the forces both 
by sea and land; a measure, without which 
she wal convinced in her conscience the state 
was, and would always remain, exposed to all 
sorts of misfortune and danger, both now and 
hereafter, a 

It} consequence of this interposition,, the 
states-general that same day sent a letter to 
the. states of Holland and West Friesland, # 
Communicating the sentiments of the princess- 
regent, and insisting upon the necessity of 
complying with her proposal of the double 
augmentation. They observed, that an aug- ■ 
mentation of the land-forces, for the defence 
of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as well as 
an equipment by sea for the security of com¬ 
merce : that the states of the provinces of 
Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen, 
joined with them in the same opinion; and 
accordingly had iusisted, by divers letters and 
propositions, on those two points so essential 9 
to the public interest. They repreasnteef the 
danger of delay, and the fatal effects of dis¬ 
cord: they proposed, that by a reciprocal in¬ 
dulgence one party should comply with the 
sentiments of the other, in order to avoid ft 
schism and dangerous division among the con¬ 
federates, the consequences of which would 
be very deplorable; while the republic, in the 
mean time, would remain iu a defenceless con¬ 
dition, both by sea and land, and depend upon 
the arbitrary power of its neighbours. They 
conjured them, therefore, as they valued' the 
safety of their country, and all that was dear 
to them, as they regarded the protection of 
the good inhabitants, the concord and harmony 
which at all times, but especially at the pre¬ 
sent critical juncture, was of the last neces¬ 
sity, that they would seriously reflect upon the 
exhortations of her royal highness, as well as 
on the repeated instances of the majority of 
the confederates, and take a wise and salutary 
resolution with regard to the proposed aug¬ 
mentation of the land-forces, so that this ad-" 
dilion, together with an equipment at sea, 
might, the sooner the better, be unanimously 
brought to a conclusion. It was undoubtedly 
the duty of all who wished well to their coun¬ 
try, to moderate the heat and precipitation of 
ktbose, who, provoked by their losses, and sti. 

1 mulated by resentment, end eav oured at this 
period to involve their nation m ,a war with ^ 
Great Britain. Had matters been pushed to 
this extremity, In a few months the republic 
would, in all probability, have been brought to 
the brink of ruin. The Dutch w^re distracted 
by internal divisions; they were altogether 
unprovided for hostilities by sea; the ocean 
Was.covered with their trading vessels^and 
the naval armaments of Great Britain were 
so numerous and powerful as to render ell’ 
resistance on that ekjpnent equally vain .and 
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pernicious* The English could not only have ! demolish all their towns in Zealand, where 
scoured the seas, and made prize of their ship- they would hardly have met with any oppo 
ping, but were also in a condition to reduce or [ sition. 
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. fbt bum the natives give Co that part 
of Booth Barbtry, known to merchant* 
«nd navigators by that of the Gum 
Coait, and called in maps, The Sandy 
Desalt of Sara, and ioin«timea Zara. 

S On this occasion Mr. Gumming may 
••cm to have acted directly contrary to 
the tenet* of hie religious profeeeion ; 
tat he ever declared to the mimetry a 
that he was fully persnadel hie schemes 
might be accomplished without the effu¬ 
sion of human blood} and that if he 
thought otherwise, he would by no means 
have concerned himself about them. 
He also desired, let the consequence be 
whr«t it might, bis brethren should uot 
be chargeable with wbat was his own 
•ingle aettt If it was the first military 
scheme of any quakcr, let it be remem¬ 
bered H was also the first successful ex¬ 
pedition of tbit war, and one of the first 
that ever was carried on according to the 
pacific system of the quakers, w about 
the Joss of a drop of blood, on either side. 

9 This is the name by which the subjects 
of LegibelU distinguish those of Bracana, 
who inhabit the country farther up the 
fiver Senegal, and are iu constant alli¬ 
ance w ith the French. 

The victors, however, committed a very 
great mistake in allowing them to carry 
off their books and accounts, the pe¬ 
rusal of which would have been of infi¬ 
nite service to the English merchants, 
by informing them of the commodities, 
their value, the proper seasons, aud me¬ 
thods of prosecuting the trade. 

9 The Prudent, of seventy-four gnus; the 
Entrsprsnant, of seventy-four guns ; the 
Caprlcieux, Celebre, and Bicnfaisant, of 
sixty-four guns each; the Apollo, of 
fifty guns i the Chevre, Biche, Fiddle, 
Diana, and Echo frigates. 


6 It may not be amiss to observe, that a 
cavalier, which admiral KitowUa had 
built at an euormous expense lo the na¬ 
tion, while Louisbourg remained in the 
hands of the English in the last war, 
was, m the course of this siege, entirely 
demolished by two or three shots from 
one of the British batteries ; so admi¬ 
rably hud this piece of fortification been 
contrived and executed, under the eye of 
that profound engineer. 

7 Ibis officer intended to have made an 
irruption through the pan of Oneida 
on the Mohawk river, but was recalled 
before he could execute bis design. 
General Abercrombie afterwards sent 
thither brigadier Stanwix, with a con¬ 
siderable body of Provincials, and this 
important |»ass was secured by a fort 
built at that juncture. 

8 Cuddalore was m such a defenceless 
condition, that it could make no resist¬ 
ance $ and there being no place iu Fort 
St. David’s bomb-proof, nor any provi¬ 
sions or fresh water, the garrison sur¬ 
rendered in twelve days, on capitulation, 
after having sustaiued a severe bombard¬ 
ment. 

y Six days after the convention was signed 
at Closter-Seven, another act of accom¬ 
modation was concluded at Bremen- 
wordcti, between the generals Spore ken 
and Villeniur, relating to the release of 
prisoners, and some other points omitted 
in the convention. 

10 Among the French officers who lost their 
lives in this engagement, was the count 
de Gisors, only son of the nffareschal 
duke de Uelleisle, and last hope of chat 
illustrious family, a jouug nobleman 
of extraordinary accomplishments, who 
finishrd a short life of bouour in the 
embrace of military glory, and fell gal¬ 


lantly fighting at the bead of hit own 
regiment, to the inexpressible grief of 
bis aged father, and the utuvrrssl regret 
of his country. 

11 At this juncture the Prussian command 
ant of Dresden being admitted into the 
Japan palace, to see the cumins pun*- 
iaine with which it is adorned, perceived 
a door built up j and ordering the pas¬ 
sage to be opened, entered a large apart¬ 
ment, where he found three thou and 
tents, aud other field utensils. These 
had been concealed here when the Prus¬ 
sians first took possession of the city t 
they were lmmrdiaiely seized by tbs 
commandant, and distributed among tha 
troo|a of prince Henry’s army. 

lft General Farmer was of Scottish extract, 
and general Browne actually a native of 
North Britain, 

19 In the reign of king William, when tha 
English and Dutch were engaged in a 
war against France, the northern powers 
of Sweden and Denmark attempted to 
carry on the Frenrh commerce, under 
the shade of neutialityj but the Dutch 
and English joined in seizing the vessels 
that were thus employed. Complaints 
of these captures were made at I ondon 
- and the Hague, and the complainants 
were given to unoerstand at boili placed, 
that they should no* be allowed lo carry 
on any trade with France, blit what whs 
usual in time of peace. Ju consetpirm e 
of this declaration, Mr. Groniug formed 
the design of writing a treatise on the 
freedom iif navigation, and tommiiiii- 
cuted the plan of Ins work to the tele- 
bratrd Puffendorff, who signified his 
sentiments in a letter, which is preserved 
by the learned Barbeyruc, in lua notes 
upon that author'll treatise on the Law 
of Nature and Nations. 
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CHAFrER. xvi. 
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Domestic Occurrences in Great Britain .— Trial I of Drs. Hensey and Shebhearc Insti¬ 
tution if the Magdalen and Asylum.—Society for the Encouragement of Arts.—Session 
opened.—New Treaty with the King of Prussia.—Supplies granted.—The King's Mes¬ 
sage to the Commons.—Bills relating to the Distillery > and the Exportation of Corn .— 
Petition from the Justices of Norfolk.—Bills fot the Importation of salted Beef from 
Ireland continued.—Regulations with respect to Pi ivateers.—New Militia Laws.—Act 
Jor the Relief of Debtors revived.—Bills for the Importation if Irish Betf and Tallow .— 
Act relative to Milford-Haven .— BUI relative to the Duty on Pensions.—Act relative to 
the Duty on Plate .— Cambric Act.—Unsuccessful Bills .— Case of the Insolvent Debtors.— 
Case of Captain Walker.—Remarks on the Bankrupt Laws.—Enquiry into the State of 
the Poor.—Regulations of Weights and Measures.—Resolutions concerning the Foundling 
Hospital.—Messages from the King to the Parliament.—Session closed.—Preparations fot 
Bfjtr.—Death of the Princess of Orange and Princess Elizabeth Caroline.—Examples 
made of Pirates.—Accounts of some remarkable Murders.—Murder of Daniel Clarke.— 
Majority of the Prince of Wales.—Resolutions concerning a new Bridge at Blachfricyrs • 
Fire in Cornhill.—Method contrived to find out the Longitude.—Installation at^TJxford.— 
Deplorable Incident at Sea .— Captures made by separate Cruisers.—Captain Hood takes 
the Bellona—and ('apt a in Barrington the Count de St. Florentin.—Captain Falkner 
takes a French East fntfiaman.—Prizes taken in the West. Indies.—Engagement between 
the Hercules and the Florissant. — Havre-fa- Grace bombarded by Admiral Rodney.— 
Admiral Boscawcn defeats M. de la Clue.—Preparations made by the French for invading 
England.—Account of Thurot.—French Fleet sails from Brest.—Admiral Hawke defeats 
M. de Confians.—Proceedings of the Irish Parliament.—Imjtilty of the Irish Catholics.— 
Dangerous Insurrection in Dublin.—Alarm of a Descent in Scotland. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

W HILE the operations of the war were 
prosecuted through the four ^quarters 
of the globe, the inland of Great Britain, which 
may be termed the centre that gave motion to 
this vast machine, enjoyed all the tranquillity 
of the most profound peace, and saw nothing of 
war but the preparations and trophies, which 
served only to animate the nation to a desire of 
further conquest; for the dejection occasioned 
by the misfortune at St. Cas soon vanished be¬ 
fore the prospect of victory and success. Consi«# 
dering the agitation naturally produced among 
the common people, by the practice of pressing 
men into the service of the navy, winch, in 
the beginning of the year, had been*carried on 
with unusual violence, the levy of so many ( 
new corp6 of soldiers, and the endeavours u*e<} 
in forming the natiqpal militia, very few dis¬ 
turbances happened to interrupt the internal 
repose of the. nation. From private acts of irih-- 
lice, fraud, violence, and rapine, no commu¬ 
nity whatsoever is exempted. In the month 
of April, the temporary wooden bridge over 
the Thames, built for tl*e convenieucy of car¬ 
riages and passengers, while the workmen 
should he employed ill widening and repairing 
London bridge, wa6 maliciously set on lire in 
the night, and continued burning till noon next 
day, when the ruins at it fell into the river. 


The destruction of this conveniency proved 
very detrimental to the commerce of the city, 
notwithstanding the vigilancy and discretiou 
of the magistrates, in applying remedies for 
this misfortune. A promise of the king's par¬ 
don was offered in a public advertisement, by 
the secretary of state, and a reward of two 
hundred pounds by the city of London, to any 
person who should discover the perpetrator 
of such wi # cked outrage; but nevertheless he 
escaped detection. No individual, nor any so¬ 
ciety of men, could have the least interest in 
the execution of such a scheme, except the 
body of London wateimen* but as no discovery 
was made to the prejudice of any person be- 
longing to that society, the deed was imputed 
to the malice of some secret enemy to the public. 
Even after a new temporary bridge was erected, 
another attempt was made (in all probability 
by the same iucendiary) to fM»ce the whole 
to ashes, but happily miscarried, and a guard* 
was appointed,.to prevent any such atrocious 
efforts in the sequel. Dangerous tumults were 
raised in and about Manchester, by a prodi* 
gious number of manufacturers; who had left 
off working, and entered into a combination to 
raise, by force, the price of their labour. They 
had forned a regular plan, and collected large 
sums for the maintenance of the poorer sort* 
while they refused to stork for their families* 
They insulted and abased all those who rtouM 
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not join in this defection ; 4 dispersed incendiaty 
letters, and denounced terrible threats Against 
all such as should presume to oppose their 
proceedings. But these menaces had no effect 
upon the magistrates and justices, who did their 
duty with such discretion and courage, that 
the ringleaders being singled out, acfJ punished 
by law, the rest were soon reduced to order, 

TRIALS OF HENSEY AND SHEBBEARE. 

In the month of June Florence Hensey, an 
obscure physician, and native of Ireland, who 
had been apprehended for treasonable prac¬ 
tices, was tried in the court of king’s-bench, 
on an indictment for high treason. In the 
course of the trial it appeared that he had been 
employed as a spy for the French miuistry: to 
which, in consideration of a paltry pension, 
he sent intelligence of every material occur¬ 
rence in Great Britain. The correspondence 
c was managed by his brother, a Jesuit, who acted 
as chaplaffl and secretary to the Spanish am¬ 
bassador at the Hague. The British resident 
at lhat court having learned from the Spanish 
minister some secrets relating to England, 
even before they were communicated to him 
from the English ministry, was induced to set 
on foot an enquiry touching the source of this 
information, and soon received an assurance, 
that the secretary of the Spanish ambassador 
had a brother, a physician in London. The 
suspicion naturally arising from this circum¬ 
stance being imparted to the ministry of 
England, Hensey was narrowly watched, and 
twenty-nine of his letters were intercepted. 
From the contents of these he was convicted 
of having given the French court the first 
notice of the expedition to North America, 
the capture of the two ships, the Alcide and 
Lys, the sailing and destination of every squad¬ 
ron and armament, and the difficulties that 
occurred in raising money for the service of the 
public. He had even informed them, that the 
secret expedition of the foregoing year was in¬ 
tended against Rochefort, and advised a descent 
upon Great Britain, at a certain time and place, 
as the most effectual method of distressing 
the government, and affecting the public credit. 
After a long trial he was found guiltyof treason, 
aud received the sentence of death usually pro-* 
nounced ou t fi-s^h occasions; but Whether he 
earned forgiveness by some material discovery, 
or the minister found him so insensible and 
insignificant that he was ashamed to take his 
life, he escaped execution, and was pardoned, 
on condition* pf going into perpetual exile. 
The severity of the government was much 
about the same period exercised on Dr. Sheb- 
beared a public writer, who, in a series of printed 
letters to the people of England, had animad¬ 
verted on the conduct of the ministry in the 
most acrimonious terms, stigmatized some I 


great names with all the virulence of cen¬ 
sure, and even assaulted the throne itself with 
oblique insinuation and ironical satire. The 
ministry, incensed at the boldness, and still 
more enraged at the success of this author, 
whose writings were bought with avidity by the 
public!, determined to punish him severely for* 
his arrogance and abuse, and he was appre* 
bended by a warrant from the secretary’s office. 
His sixth letterito the people of England was 
pitched upon as the foundation of a prosecution. 
After a short trial in the court of king’s bench, 
he was found guilty of having written the sixth 
letter to the people of England, adjudged a 
libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, to pay a small fine, to be imprisoned 
three years, and give security for his future 
good behaviour; so that, in effect, this good 
man suffered more for having given vent to 
the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, 
couched in the language of passion and scurri¬ 
lity, than was inflicted upon Hensey, a con¬ 
victed traitor, who had acted as spy for France, 
and betrayed his own country for hire. 

INSTITUTION OF THE M.AGDALEN AND 
ASYLUM. 

Amidst a variety of crimes and disorders, 
arising from impetuosity of temper, unreined 
passion, luxury, extravagance, and an almost 
total want of police and subordination, the 
virtues of benevolence are always springing up 
to an extraordinary growth in the British soil; 
and here charities are often established by the 
humanity of individuals, which in any other 
country'would he hono&red as national insti¬ 
tutions : witness the great number of hospitals 
and infirmaries in London and Westminster, 
erected and maintained by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, or raised by the princely donations of 
private founders. In the course of this year 
the public began to enjoy the benefit of several 
admirable institutions. Mr. Henry Raine, a 
private gentleman of Middlesex, had, in his 
life-time, built and endowed an hospital for 
the maintenance of forty poor maidens. By 
liis f will* he bequeathed a certain sum of money 
to accumulate at interest, under the manage¬ 
ment of trustees, until the yearly produce 
should amount to two hundred and ten pounds, 
to be giv&n in marriage portions to two of the 
maidtns educated in his? hospital, at the age 
qf twenty-two, who should be the best recom¬ 
mended for piety and industry by the masters 
or mistresses whom they had served. In the 
month of March, the sum destined for this 
laudable purpose was completed: when the 
trustees, by public advertisement, summoned 
the maidens educated in the hospital to appear 
on a certain day, with proper certificates of 
their behaviour anil circumstances, that six ot 
the most deserving might be selected to draw 
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lots for the prize of one hundred pounds, to be 
paid as her marriage portion, provided she 
married a man of an unblemished character, 
a member of the church of England, residing 
within certain specified parishes, and approved 
by the trustees. Accordingly, on the first of 
May the candidates appeared, and the prize 
being gained by one young woman, in presence 
of a numerous assembly of all ranks, attracted 
by curiosity, the other five giaidens, with a 
sixth, added in lieu of her who had been suc¬ 
cessful, were marked for a second chance on 
the same day of the following year, when a 
second prize of the same value would be pre¬ 
sented: thus a new candidate will be added 
every year, that every maiden who has been 
educated in this hospital, and preserved her 
character without reproach, may have a chance 
for the noble donation, which is also accom¬ 
panied with the sum of five pounds to defray 
the expense of the wedding entertainment. 
One scarce knows whether most to admire 
the plan, or commend the humanity of this 
excellent institution.—Of equal and perhaps 
superior merit was another charitable establish¬ 
ment, which also took effect about this period. 
A small number t>f humane individuals, chiefly 
citizens of London, deeply affected with the 
situation of common prostitutes, who are cer¬ 
tainly the most forlorn of all human creatures, 
formed a generous resolution in their favour, 
such as eien the best of men of the kingdom 
h art never before the courage to avow. They 
considered that many of these unhappy crea¬ 
tures, so wretched in themselves, and so pro¬ 
ductive of mischief to society, had been seduced 
to vice in their tender years by the perfidious 
artifice of the other sex, or the violence of 
unruly passion, before they had acquired ex¬ 
perience to guard against the one, or foresight 
to perceive the fatal consequences of the other: 
that the jewel, reputation, being thi^s irretriev¬ 
ably lost, perhaps in one unguarded moment, 
they were covered with shame and disgrace, 
abandoned by their families, excluded from 
all pity, regard, and assistance: that, stung bf 
self-conviction, insulted with reproach, denied 
the privilege of pen"'eiice and coiicrifion^cut 
off from all hope, impelled by indigence, and 
maddened with despair, they had plunged into 
a life of infamy, in which they were exposed < 
to deplorable vicissitudes of misery, and the 
most excruciating pangs of reflection t\&t any 
Jiuman being could sustain: that, whatever 
remorse they might feel, howsoever they migiit 
detest their own vice, or long for an oppor¬ 
tunity of amendment, they were entirely des¬ 
titute of all means of reformation: they were 
not only deprived of all ^possibility of profiting 
by those precious moments of repentance, and 
becoming again useful menTbers of society; 
but, in order to earn a miserable subsistence, 
were obliged to nersevere in the paths of pros- 
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titution, and act as tffe instruments of heaven's 
vengeance in propagating distemper and profli¬ 
gacy, in ruining the bodies and debauching 
the n|pnds of their fellow-creatures. Moved to 
sympathy and compassion by these consider¬ 
ations, this virtuous hand of associates, deter¬ 
mined to # provide a comfortable asylum for 
female penitents, to wftich they might fly for 
shelter from the receptacles of vice, the mi¬ 
series of life, and the scorn of mankind; where 
they might indulge the salutary sentiments of 
remorse, make their peace with heaven, accus¬ 
tom themselves to industry and temperance, and 
be profitably reunited to society, from which 
they had been so unhappily dissevered. The 
plan of this excellent institution being formed, 
was put iu execution by means of voluntary 
subscription, and the house opened in Good- 
man’s-fields, under the name of the Magdalen- 
hospital, in the month of August; when fifty 
petitions were presented by penitent pros¬ 
titutes, soliciting admittance. Another asylum 
was also opened by the hand of private charity* 
on the Surrey-side of Westminster«bridge, for 
the reception and education of female orphans, 
and children abandoned by their parents. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS 

Nor was encouragement refused to those 
who distinguished themselves by extraordinary 
talents in any branch of the liberal and useful 
arts and sciences, though no Meecenas appeared 
among the ministers, and not the least ray of 
patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protection, countenance, and gratification se¬ 
cured in other countries by the institution of 
academies, and the liberalities of princes, the 
ingenious in England derived front. the gene¬ 
rosity of a public, endued with taste and sen¬ 
sibility, eager for improvement, and proud of 
patronising extraordinary merit. Several years 
had already elapsed since a society of private 
persons was instituted at London, for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. It consisted *of a president, vice- 
president, secretary, register, collector, and 
other officers, elected from a very considerable 
number of members, who pay a certain yearly 
contribution for the purposes of the institution. 
In the course of every yeai^they held eight 
general meetings in a large afbembly-room, 
built and furnished at the common expense; 
besides the ordinary meetings of the society, 
held every week, from the 6ecoud Wednesday 
in November to the last Wedqpsday in May; 
and in tAe*ntermediate time, on the first and 
third Wednesday of every month. At these 
ordinary meetings, provided the number then 
present exceeded ten, the members had a right 
to proceed on business, and power to appoidt 
such committees as they should think ijeoas* 
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•ary. The money contributed by this asso¬ 
ciation, after the necess&ry expense of the 
society had been deducted, was expended in 
premiums for planting and husbandry; U r dis¬ 
coveries and improvements in chemistry, dying, 
and mineralogy; for promoting the ingenious 
arts of drawing, engraving, casting^. painting, 
statuary, and sculpture; for the improvement 
of manufactures, and machines in the various 
articles of hats, crapes, druggets, mills, mar¬ 
bled-paper, ship-blocks, spinning wheels, toys, 
yarn, knitting, and weaving. They likewise 
allotted sums for the advantage of the British 
colonies in America, and bestowed premiums 
on those settlers who should excel in curing 
cochineal, planting logwood-trees, cultivating 
olive-trees, produciug myrtle-wax, making 
pot-ash, preserving raisins, curing safflour, 
making silk and wines, importing sturgeon, 
preparing isinglass, planting hemp and cin¬ 
namon, extracting opium and the gum of 
f the persimon-tree, collecting stones of the 
mango, wJr.ich should be found to vegetate 
in the West Indies; raising silk-grass, and 
laying out provincial gardens. They, more¬ 
over, allowed a gold medal in honour of him 
who should compose the best treatise on the 
arts of peace, containing an historical account 
of the progressive improvements of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce m the kingdom 
of England, with the effects of those improve¬ 
ments on the morals and manners of the peo¬ 
ple, and pointing out the most proper means 
for their future advancement. In a word, the 
society is so numerous, the contributions so 
considerable, the plan so judiciously laid, and 
executed with such discretion and spirit, as to 
piomise much more effectual and extensive ad¬ 
vantage to the public than ever accrued from 
all the boasted academies of Christendom. 
The artists of London had long maintained a 
private academy for improvement in the art 
of drawing from living figures; but, in order 
to extend this advantage, which was not at¬ 
tained without difficulty and expense, the duke 
of Richmond, a young nobleman of the most 
amiable character, provided a large apartment 
at Whitehall, for the use of those who studied 
the art of painting, sculpture, and engraving; 
and furnished it with a collectiovyuf original 
J plaster casts from the best antique statues 
and busts at F^raie and Florence.* Here any 
learner had Iffterty to draw, or make models, 
under the eye and instructions of (wo eminent 
.artists; and twice a year the munificent founder 
bestowed premiums of silver medals on the 
four pupils wjjo excelled the rest in drawing 
from a curiam figure, and making 4 the best 
model of it in basso-relievo. L&i note (Q) at 
ike en<i of this V6l^\ 

On the twenty-third day of November both 
houses of parliament met at Westminster, 
wbep his majesty being Indisposed, the session 


was opened by commission, and the lord-keeper 
harangued them to this effect. He told theu 
his majesty had directed the lords of the 
commission to assure tiis parliament that he 
always received the highest satisfaction in 
being able to lay before them any event that 
might • promote the honour and interest of his 
kingdoms; that in consequence of their ad¬ 
vice, and enabled by the assistance which they 
unanimously ga^e, his majesty had exerted his 
endeavours to carry on the war in the most vi¬ 
gorous maimer, in order to attain that desirable 
end, always to be wished, a safe and honourable 
peace: 1 that it had pleased the Divine Provi¬ 
dence to bless his measures and arms with 
success in several parts, and to make the ene¬ 
mies of the nation feel, that the strength of 
Great Britain is not to be provoked with im¬ 
punity: that the conquest of the strong for¬ 
tress of Lotiisbourg, with the islands of Cape- 
Brcton and St. John ; the demolition of fYon- 
tenac, of the highest importance to his opera¬ 
tions in America, and the reduction of Senegal, 
could not fail to bring great distress on the 
French commerce and colonies, and, in pro¬ 
portion, to procure great advantage to those 
of Great Britain. He observed, that France 
had also been made sensible, that whilst her 
forces are sent forth to invade ami ravage the 
dominions of her neighbours, her own coasts 
are not inaccessible to his majesty's fleets and 
armies: a truth which she had experienced in 
the demolition of the works at Cherbourg, 
erected at a great expense, with a particular 
view to annoy England, as well as in the loss 
of a great number of ships and vessels; but 
no treatment, however injurious to his majesty, 
could tempt him to make retaliation on the 
innocent subjects of that crown. He told them, 
that in Germany his majesty's good brother 
the king of Prussia, and Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, had found full employment for the 
enemies of France and her confederates, from 
which the Euglish operations, both by sea and 
in America, bad derived the most evident ad¬ 
vantage: their successes, owing, under God, to 
their able conduct, and the bravery of his ma¬ 
jesty’s t t roops, and those of his allies, having 
been signal and glorious. The king, more¬ 
over, commanded them to declare, that the 
> common cause of liberty and independency 
was still «making noble and glorious efforts 
again§t the unnatural luvod formed to oppress 
ft: that the commerce of his subjects, thg 
source of national riches, had, by the vigilant 
protection received from his majesty’s fleet, 
flourished in a manner not to be paralleled dur¬ 
ing such troubles: In this state of things, he 
said, the king in his wisdom, thought it unue* 
oessary to use many words to persuade them 
to bear up agaiifst all difficulties, effectually to 
stand by, and defend his majesty, vigorously 
to support the king of Prussia, and the rest of 
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his majesty's allies, and to exert themselves to 
reduce their enemies to equitable terms of ac¬ 
commodation. He observed to the bouse of 
commons, that the uncommon extent of this 
war, in different parts, occasioned it to be un¬ 
commonly expensive: that the king bad ordered 
them to declare to the commons, that he sin- 
• cerely lamented, and deeply felt, for the bur¬ 
dens of his peojde: that the several estimates 
were ordered to be laid before them: and that 
he desired only such supplies %s should be re¬ 
quisite to push the war with advantage, and be 
adequate to the necessary services. In the last 
place, he assured them the king took so much sa¬ 
tisfaction in that good harmony which subsisted 
among his faithful subjects, that it was more 
proper for him now to thank them for it, than 
to repeat his exhortation to it: that this union, 
necessaiy at all times, was more especially so 
in such critical conjunctures; and his majesty 
doubled not but the good effects the nation 
had found from it would be the strongest mo¬ 
tives to them to pursue it.—The reader will, 
no doubt, be surprised to find this harangue 
abound with harshness of period and inele¬ 
gancy of expression: he will wonder that, in 
particularizing yie successes of the year in 
America, no mention is made of the reduc¬ 
tion of fort Du (juesne on the river Ohio; a 
place of great importance, both from its 
strength and situation, the erection of which 
had been one great motive to the war between 
the two nations : hut he will be still more sur¬ 
prised to hear it declared from the throne, that 
the operations, both by sea and in America, 
hail derived the most evident advantage from 
the war in Germany An assertion the more 
extraordinary, as the British ministry, in their 
answer to the Parallel, which we have already 
mentioned, had expressly affirmed, that “ none 
but such as are unacquainted with the mari¬ 
time force of England can believe, that with¬ 
out a diversion on the continent, *to employ 
part of the enemy’s force, she is not in a con¬ 
dition to hope lor success and maintain her 
superiority at sea. That they must be ver^ 
ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the forces 
of England are not able to resist those of 
France unless the latter be hindeAd from 
turning all her efforts to the sea.”* It is very 
remarkable that the British ministry should 
declare that the war in Germany was favour* 
able to the English, operation by sea and in 
America, and almost in the same breath # accu$e 
Ithe French king of having fomented that war. 
Let us suppose that France had no war to 
maintain in Europe; and ask in what manner 
she, in that case, would have opposed the pro¬ 
gress of the British ariys by sea and in Ame¬ 
rica ? Her navy was reduced to such a condi¬ 
tion that it durst not quit her harbours; her 
merchant ships were all taken, her mariners 
confined in England, and the sea was covered 


with British cruisers:* in these circumstances, 
what expedients could she have contrived for 
sending supplies and reinforcements to Ame* 
rica, or for opposing the naval armaments of 
Great Britain in any other part of the world ?— 
None. Without ships and mariners, her troops, 
ammunition, and stores were, in this respect, 
as useless ts money to a*nian ship-wrecked on 
a desolate island. But granting that the war 
in Germany had, in some measure, diverted the 
attention of the French ministry from the pro¬ 
secution of their operations in America, (and 
this is grantiogmore than ought to be allowed,) 
the question is not, whether the hostilities 
upon the continent of Europe prevented France 
from sendiug in a great number of troops to 
Canada; hut whether the war in Germany was 
either necessary or expedient for distressing 
the French more effectually in other parts of 
the world? Surely every intelligent man of 
candour must answer in the negative. The 
expense incurred by England fur subsidies and 
armies in the empire, exceeded three millions* 
sterling annually; and this enormofis expense, 
without being able to protect Hanover, only 
served to keep the war alive in different parts of 
Germany. Had one half of this sum been em¬ 
ployed in augmenting and extending the naval 
armaments of Great Britain, and in reinforcing 
her troops in America, and the West-Indies, 
France would have been, af this day, deprived 
of all her sugar colonies, as well as of her set¬ 
tlements on the continent of America; and 
being absolutely cut off from these sources of 
wealth, would have found it impracticable 
either to gratify her subsidiaries, or to main¬ 
tain such formidable armies to annoy her 
neighbours. These are truths, which will ap- 
pear to the conviction of the public, when the 
illusive spells of unsubstantial victory are dis¬ 
solved, and time shall have dispersed the thick 
mists of prejudice which now seem to darken 
and perplex the understanding of the people. 

NEW TREATY WITH PRUSSIA. 

The conduct of the administration was so 
agreeable to both houses of parliament, that 
in their address to the throne they expnessed 
their unshaken zeal and loyalty to his ma¬ 
jesty's person, congratulated him on the suc¬ 
cess of his arms, and promised to support Ins 
measures and allies with shitless and ala. 
crity.* 2 It was probably in consequence of this* 
assurance that a new treaty between Great 
Britain and Prussia was concluded at London 
on tlm seventh day of December, importing. 
That a% tfae burdensome war*in which the 
king of Prussia is engaged, lays him under 
the necessity of making fresh efforts to defend 
himself against the multitude of enemies who 
attack his dominions, be is obliged to take 
new measures with the king of England, for 
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their reciprocal defence*and safety; and his 
Britannic majesty hath at the same time sig¬ 
nified his earnest desire 4 to strengthen the 
friendship subsisting between the two courts; 
and, in consequence there of, to conclude a for¬ 
mal convention, for granting to his Prussian 
majesty speedy and powerful assistance, their 
majesties have nominated and authorized their 
ministers to concert and settle the following 
articles-All formal treaties between the two 
crowns, particularly that signed at Westmin¬ 
ster on the l6tb day of January in the year 
1756, and the convention of the 11th of April 
in the year 1758, are confirmed by the present 
convention of the 11th of April in the year 1758, 
in their whole tenor, as if they were hereiu 
insetted word for word. The king of-Great 
Britain shall cause to be paid at London, to 
such person or persons as shall he authorized 
by the king of Prussu for that end, the sum 
of four millions of rix-dollars, making six hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, at 
«*>ne payment, immediately on the exchange of 
the ratificSrion, if the king of Prussia should 
so require.* His Prussian majesty shall employ 
the said sum in supporting and augmenting 
his forces, which shall act in such manner as 
shall be of the greatest service to the common 
cause, and contribute most to the mutual 
defence and safety of their said majesties. 
The king of Great Britain, both as king and 
elector, and the king of Prussia, reciprocally 
bind themselves not to conclude with the 
powers that have taken part in the present war 
any treaty of peace, truce, or other such like 
convention, but by common advice and consent, 
each expressly including therein the other. 
The ratification of the present convention shall 
be exchanged, within six weeks, or sooner, if 
possible. In effect, this treaty was no other 
than a renewal of the subsidy from year to 
year, because it was not thought proper to 
stipulate in the first subsidiary convention an 
annual supply of such importance* until the 
war should be terminated, lest the people of 
England should be alarmed at the prospect of 
such successive burdens, and the complaisance 
of the commons be in some future session ex¬ 
hausted. On the whole, this was perhaps the 
most extraordinary treaty that ever was con¬ 
cluded ; for it contains uo specification of ar¬ 
ticles, except the payment of the sutaidy: every 
other article^*** ’ left to the interpretation of 
« his Prussian majesty, 

SUPPLIES GRANTED. 1759. 

• 

The parliament, having performed^the cere¬ 
mony of addresses to the throne, immediately 
proceeded to the great work of the supply, 
rite two committees in the house of commons 
were immediately established, and continued 
by Adjournments to the month of May, by the 


twenty-third day of which all their resolutious 
were taken. They voted sixty thousand men, 
including fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five marines, for the service of the 
ensuing year; and for the operations by land, 
a body of troops amounting to fifty-two thou¬ 
sand five hundred and fifty-three effective men, 
besiderf'thc auxiliaries of Hanover, Hesse, Bruns¬ 
wick, Saxe-Goth a, and Buckebourg to the num¬ 
ber of fifty thousand, and fiv<? battalions on 
the Irish establishment in actual, service in 
America and Africa. For the maintenance of 
the sixty thousand men employed in the sea- 
service, they granted three millions one hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand pounds; for the 
land-forces, one million two hundred fifty-six 
thousand one hundred and thirty pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and two-pence; for the charge 
of the additional five battalions, forty thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine pounds, thir¬ 
teen shillings, and nine-pence; for the pay of 
the general and staff-officers, and hospitals of 
the laud-forces, fifty-two thousand four hun¬ 
dred aud eighty-four pounds, one shilling, and 
eight-pence; for maintaining the garrisons in 
the Plantations, Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, New¬ 
foundland, Providence, Cape-Breton, and Se¬ 
negal, the sum of seven hundred and forty-two 
thousand five hundred aud thirty-one pounds, 
five shillings, and seven-pence; for the charge 
of ordnance for land-service, two hundred and 
twenty thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds, eleven shillings, and nine-pence; for 
extraordinary service performed by the same 
office, and not provided for by parliament in 
the course of the preceding year, three hun¬ 
dred twenty-three thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-s£ven pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
three-pence; for the ordinary of the navy, in¬ 
cluding half-pay to sea-officers, two hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
ninety-one pounds, nine shillings, aud eight- 
pence; towards the support of Greenwich- 
hospital, and for the out-pensioners of Chelsea- 
college, the sum of thirty-six thousand pounds. 
(They allotted for one year's expense, incurred 
by the foreign troops in the pay of Great Bri¬ 
tain, one million two hundred thirty-eight thou¬ 
sand one hundred and seventy-seven pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and ten-pence^ over and 
above sixty thousand pounds for enabling his 
.majesty to fulfil his engagements with the land¬ 
grave of [Jesse-Cassel, pursuant to the separate 
§rticl£ of a new treaty concluded between 
tfeem in the mouth of January of this current 
year, stipulating, that this sum should be paid 
to his serene highness in order to facilitate 
the means by which he might again fix his 
residence in bis owr^ dominions, and hy his 
presence give fresh courage to hi* faithful sub¬ 
jects. Eighty thousand pounds were granted for 
enabling his majesty to discharge the like sum 
raised in pursuance of au act passed in the 
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preceding session, and charged upon the first 
aids or supplies to be granted in this session 
of parliament. The sum of two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds was voted towards the building 
and repaying ships of war for the ensuing year. 
Fifteen thousand pounds were allowed for im¬ 
proving London bridge; and forty thousand on 
Account for the Foundling-hospital. For the 
charge of transports to be employed in the course 
of the year they assigned six hundred sixty seven 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-one pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and seven-pence: fur main¬ 
taining the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia 
they bestowed twenty-five thousand two hun¬ 
dred and thirty eight pounds, thirteen shillings, 
and five-pence. To replace sums taken from 
the sinking fund, thirty-three thousand two 
hundred and fifty two pounds, eighteen shil¬ 
lings, and ten-pence half penny; for main¬ 
taining the British forts and settlements on the 
co$*t of Africa, ten thousand pounds, and for 
paying off the mortgage on an estate devised 
for the endowment of a professorship in the 
university of Cambridge, the sum of twelve 
hundred and eighty pounds. For the expense 
of the militia they voted ninety thousand 
pounds: for extraordinary expenses relating to 
the laud-forces, incurred in the course of last 
year, and unprovided for l>y parliament, the 
sum of four hundred fifty-six thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, ten shillings, 
and five-pence three farthings. For the pur¬ 
chase of certain lauds and hereditaments, in 
order to secure the king's docks at Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted thirty- 
six thousand nine hundred and sixty-six pounds, 
two shillings, and tqp-pencc. They voted two 
hundred thousand pounds for enabling his ma¬ 
jesty to give proper compensation to the re¬ 
spective provinces in North-America, for the 
expenses that had been incurred in levying and 
maintaining troops for the service of the public. 
They granted twenty thousand pounds to the 
East-India company, towards enabling them to 
defray the expense of a military force in their 
settlements: and the same sum was granted 
for carrying on the fortification to secure the 
harbour of Milford. To make goojJ several 
sums issued by his majesty, for indemnifying 
the inn-holders and victuallers of Hampshire 
for the expenses they had incurred in quarter-# 
iug the Hessian auxiliaries in England; foraTi 
addition to the salaries of judges, anj]l other 
less considerable purposes, they allowed the 
sum of twenty-six thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, and 
six-pence. Finally, they voted one million , 
upon account, for enabling the king to defray 
any extraordinary expense of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the service of the current 
year; and to take all such tfieasures as might 
be necessary to disappoint or defeat any enter¬ 
prises or designs of his enemies, as the exigency 
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of affairs should require. The sum of all the 
grants voted by •the committee of supply 
amounted to twelve millions seven hundred 
sixtj^one thousand three hundred and ten 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and five-pence. 

KING’S^ MESSAGE TO THE COMMONS. 

*The commons were still employed in deli¬ 
berations on ways and means on the twenty* 
second day of May, when Mr. secretary Pitt 
communicated to them a message from the 
king, couched in these terms: " His majesty, 
relying on the experienced zeal and affection of 
bis faithful commons, and considering that, 
in this critical conjuncture, emergencies may 
arise, which may be of the utmost importance, 
and be attended with the most pernicious con¬ 
sequences, if proper means should nut imme¬ 
diately be applied to prevent or defeat them, 
is desirous that this house will enable him to 
defray any extraordinaiy expenses of the war, 
incurred, or to be incurred, for the se& ice of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine, and to take all such measures as may be 
necessary to disappoint or defeat any enter¬ 
prises or designs of his enemies, and as the 
exigencies of affairs may require/* This mes¬ 
sage being read, a motion was made, and 
agreed to ncm. con. that it should be referred 
to the committee, who forthwith formed upon 
it the resolution, whereby one million was 
granted, to be raised by loans or exchequer 
hills, chargeable on the first aids that should 
he given in the next session. This produced 
a bill enabling his majesty to raise the sum of 
one million, for the uses and purposes therein 
mentioned, comprehending a clause, allowing 
the Bank of England to advance on the credit 
of the loan therein mentioned any sum not 
exceeding a million, notwithstanding the act 
of the fifth and sixth year in the reign of 
William and Mary, by which the Bank was 
established. 

BILLS RELATING to th^ DISTILLERY, &c. 

The bills relating solely to the supply being 
discussed and expedited, the house proceeded, 
as usual, to enact other laws for the advantage 
of the community. Petitions having been pre¬ 
sented by»the cities of Bristoj^nd New Sarum, 
alleging, that since the laws jffohibitiug th^ 
making of low wines and spirits from grain, 
meal, and flour, had been in force, the com¬ 
monalty appeared more sober, healthy, and 
industrious: representing the j}I consequences 
which they apprehended would attend the re¬ 
peal of these laws, and therefore praying their 
continuance: a committee ,of the whole house 
resolved that the prohibition to export corn 
should be continued to the twenty-fourth day 
of December, in thejear one thousand f seven 
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hundred and fifty-nine; subject nevertheless 
to such provisions for shortening the said terra 
of its continuance as should therefore be made 
by an act of that session, or by his majesty 
with the advice of his privy-council during the 
recess of parliament; that the act for discon¬ 
tinuing the duties upon corn ancj, flour im¬ 
ported, or brought in as prize, was not proper 
to be further continued: and that the prohi¬ 
bition to make low wines or spirits from any 
sort of grain, meal, or flour, should be conti¬ 
nued to the twenty-fourth day of December, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-nine. Before the bill was formed on these 
resolutions, petitions arrived from Liverpool 
and Bath, to the same purport as those of 
Bristol and Sarum; while on the other hand, 
a remonstrance was pn sented by a great num¬ 
ber of the nialt-distillei * of the city and suburbs 
of London, alleging, that it having been deemed 
expedient to prohibit the distilling of spirits 
J[rom any sort of grain to the twenty fourth day 
of December then instant, some of the peti¬ 
tioners h;ftl entirely ceased to carry on the 
business of distilling, while others, merely with 
a view t«> preserve their customers, the com¬ 
pound distillers, and employ some of their ser¬ 
vants, horses, and utensils, had submitted to 
carry oil the distillation of spirits from molasses 
and sugars under great disadvantages, in full 
hope that the restraint would cease at the ex¬ 
piration of the limited time, or at least when 
the necessity which occasioned that restraint 
should be removed; that it was with great con¬ 
cern they obsei veil a bill would be brought in 
for protracting the said prohibition, at a time 
whew the price of all manner of grain, and par¬ 
ticularly of wheat and barley was considerably 
reduced, and, as they humbly conceived, at a 
reasonable medium. They expatiated on the 
great loss they, as well as many traders and arti¬ 
ficers, dependents upon them, must sustain in 
case the said hill should be passed into a law. 
They prayed the house to take these circum¬ 
stances into consideration, and either permit 
them to carry on the distillation from wheat, 
malt, and other grain, under such restrictions as 
should he judged necessary ; or to grant them 
such'other relief, in respect of their several 
losses and incumbrances, as to the hopse shall 
seem reasonable and expedient. This petition, 
though strenuously urged by a powerful and cla¬ 
morous body ttitTfiout doors, did not meet great 
encouragement within. It was ordered to lie 
upon the table, and an instruction was given to 
the committee, empowering them to receive a 
clause or daises to allow the transfKirtation 
of certain quantities of meal, flour, btead, and 
biscuit to the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
for tbetsole use of the inhabitants; and another 
to prohibit the making of low wines and spirits 
from bran. Much more attention was paid to 
% petition of several farmers in the county of 


Norfolk, representing, that their farms con¬ 
sisted chiefly of arable land which produced 
much greater quantities of corn than could he 
consumed within that county; that in the last 
harvest there was a great and plentiful crop of 
all sort3 of grain, the greatest part of which 
had by unfavourable weather been rendered 
unfit for sale at Loudon, or other markets fur 
home consumption; that large quantities of 
malt were then tying at Loudon, arising chiefly 
from the crops of barley growing in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, 
the sale of which was stagnated; that the pe¬ 
titioners being informed the house had ordered 
iti a bill to continue the prohibition of corn 
exported, they begged leave to observe, that 
should it pass into a law, it would be extremely 
prejudicial to all, and ruin many farmers o 
that county, as they had offered their corn fo 
sale at divers ports and markets of the said 
county; but the merchants refused to bt.y it 
at any price, alleging its being unfit for the 
London market: the great quantity of corn 
with which that market was already over¬ 
stocked, and their not heing allowed either to 
export it or make it into mult for exportation, 
they therefore prayed this prohibition might 
be removed, or they the petitioners indulged 
with some other kind of relief. Although this 
remonstrance was duly considered, the bill 
passed with the amendments because of the 
proviso, by which his majesty in council was 
empowered to shorten the date of the prohi¬ 
bition with respect to the exportation of corn 
during the recess of parliament: but the tem¬ 
porary restraint laid upon distillation was made 
absolute, without any sm.'h condition, to the 
no small disappointment and mortification of 
the distillers, who had spared no pains and ex¬ 
pense by private solicitation, and strenuous 
dispute in the public papers, to recommend 
their cause to the favour of the community. 
They urged that malt-spirits, when used in 
moderation, far from being prejudicial to the 
health of individuals were in many damp and 
Vnarshy parts of the kingdom absolutely neces¬ 
sary for preserving the field-labourers from 
aguts a\?d other distempers produced by the 
cold and iqpisture of the climate; that if they 
were debarred the use of malt-spirits they 
would have recourse to French brandy, with 
which, as'they generally reside near the sea 
coast, v the smugglers would provide them al- 
iftost as cheap as the malt-spirits could bq 
afforded: thus the increased consumption of 
French spirit would drain the nation of ready 
money to a considerable amount, and preju¬ 
dice the king's revenue in the same proportion. 
They observed, that mkny distillers had already 
quitted that branch of trade and disposed of 
their materials; 'that all of them would pro¬ 
bably take the same resolutions should the bill 
pass into a law, as no man could foresee wheu 
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the prohibition would cease should it be con- (might be considered as a fatal and bewitching 


tinued at a time when all sorts of grain 1 
abounded in such plen^r: that the very waste ] 
of materials by disuse, over and above the 
lying out l>f the money, would be of great pre¬ 
judice to the proprietor: thus the business of 
distilling by which so many families were sup¬ 
ported, would be banished from the kingdom 
entirely; especially, as the expense of estab¬ 
lishing a large distillery was §o great, that no 
man would choose to employ his money for 
this purpose, judging from experience that 
some future accidental scarcity of corn might 
induce the legislature to interpose a ruinous 
delay in this branch of business. They af¬ 
firmed, that from the excessive use of malt- 
spirits no good argument could be drawn 
against this branch of traffic no more than 
against any other eonveniency of life : that the 
excessive us« of common beer and ale was pre- 
iudkial to the health and morals of the people, 
yet no person ever thought of putting an end 
to the practice of brewing, in order to prevent 
the abuse of brewed liquors. They urged that 
in all pa its of Great Britain there are some 
parcels of land that produce nothing to advan¬ 
tage but a coufte kind of barley called big, 
which, though neither fit for brewing nor for 
baking, may nevertheless be used in the distil¬ 
lery, and is accordingly purchased by those 
concerned in this branch at such an encourag¬ 
ing price, as enables many farmers to pay a 
higher rent to their landlords than they could 
otherwise afford: that there are every >ear 
some parcels of all sorts of grain so damaged by 
unseasonable weather, or other accidents, as 
to be rendered altogether unfit for bread or 
brewery, and would prove a very great misfor¬ 
tune to the farmer, if there was no distillery, 
for the use of which he could sell his damaged 
commodity. They asserted, that malt.spirits 
were absolutely necessary for prosecutiug 
some branches of foreign commerce, particu¬ 
larly the trade to the coast of Africa, for 
which traffic no assortment could be made up 
without a large quantity of geneva, of whiefl 
the natives are so fond, that they will not 
traffic with any merchant who h|s ml a 
considerable quantity, not only fqr sale, but 
also for presents to their chiefs and rulers: 
that the merchants of Great Britain must* 
either have this commodity of their own pro¬ 
duce, or iirfport it at a great national expense 
Jrom Holland: that the charge of this import¬ 
ation, together with the duties payable upon 
u, some part of which is # not to be drawn back 
on exportation, will render it impossible for 
the trade is to sell it so cheap on the coast of 
Africa a? it might be sftld by the Dutch, who 
are the great rivals of Great Britain in this 
branch of commerce. To flbese arguments, 
all of which were plausible, and some of them 
unanswerable, it was replied, that malt-spirits 


poison, which had actually debauched the 
minds, and enervated the bodies of the com¬ 
mon people, to a very deplorable degree ; that, 
without entering further into a comparison 
between the use and abuse of the two liquors, 
beer and geneva, it would be sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, that the use of beer and ale had produced 
none of those dreadful effects which were the 
consequences of drinking geneva; and since 
the prohibition of the distillery of malt-spirits 
had taken place, the common people were be¬ 
come apparently more sober, decent, healthy, 
and industrious: a circumstance sufficient to 
induce the legislature not only to intermit, 
but even totally to abolish the practice of dis¬ 
tillation, which has ever been productive of 9uch 
intoxication, riot, disorder, and distemper, 
among the lower class of the people, as might 
he deemed the greatest evils incident to a well- 
regulated commonwealth. Their assertion with 
respect to the coarse kind of barley, called 
big, was contradicted as a dev iationJVom truth, 
inasmuch as it was used in making malr, as 
well as in making bread: and with respect to 
damaged corn, those who understood the na¬ 
ture of grain affirmed, that it was spoiled to 
such a degree as to be altogether unfit for 
cither of these .purposes, the distillers would 
not purchase it at such a price as would in¬ 
demnify the farmer for the charge of threshing 
and carriage; lor the distiller* are very sen¬ 
sible, that their great profit is derived from 
their distilling the malt made from the best 
baricy, so that, the increase' of the produce 
far exceeded in proportion the advance of the 
price. It was not, however, an easy matter to 
prove that the distillation of malt-spirits waa 
not necessary to an advantageous prosecution 
of the commerce on the coast of Guinea, as 
well as among the Indians in some parts of 
North America. Ceriaiu it is, that in these 
brandies >of traffic, the want of geneva may 
be supplied by spirits distilled from sugars And 
molasses. After all, it must be owned, that 
the good and salutary effects of the prohibition 
were visible in every part'of the kingdom, and 
no evil consequence ensued, except a diminu¬ 
tion of the revenue in this article: a consider¬ 
ation which? at all times, ought to be sacrificed 
to the health and morals of the people: nor 
will this consideration be f^mrid of any great 
weight, when we reflect that th^less the malt 
spirit is drunk, the greater quantity of Twer 
and ale will be consumed, and the produce of 
the duties and excise upon the brewery be 
augmehted accordingly, m 

In thts inean time, all sorts of grain con¬ 
tinuing to fall in price, and great plenty ap¬ 
pearing in every part of the kingdwn, the 
justices of the peace, and of the grand juries, 
assembled at the general quarter sessions of 
the peace, held for^the county of Ntgrfblkf 
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composed and presented to the house of com¬ 
mons, in the beginning of •February, a petition, 
representing, that the weather proving un¬ 
favourable in the harvest, great part of the 
barley raised in that county was much damaged, 
and rendered unfit for any other use tfaan that 
of being made into malt for exportation; that 
unless it should be speedily manufactured^ for 
that purpose, it would be entirely spoiled, and 
perish in the hands of the growers; a loss that 
must be very sensibly felt by the land-owners: 
they, therefore, entreated that leave might be 
given for the exportation of malt; and that 
they might be favoured with such further re¬ 
lief, as to the house should seem just and 
reasonable. In consequence of this petition, 
the bouse resolved itself into a committee, to 
deliberate upon the subject; and as it appeared, 
upon examination, th?t the price of grain was 
reduced very low, and great abundance diffused 
through the kingdom, they resolved, that 
,the continuance of that part of the act pro¬ 
hibiting llr» exportation of graiii, ought to be 
Abridged And shortened, and the exportation 
of these commodities allowed, under proper 
regulations, with respect to the time of such 
exportation, and the allowance of bounties 
thereupon. A bill being founded on these reso¬ 
lutions, was discussed, and undeiwent several 
amendments: at length it was sent with a new 
title to the lords, who passed it without fur¬ 
ther alteration, and then it obtained the royal 
sanction. 

While this affair was under the deliberation 
of the committee, the commons unanimously 
issued an order for leave to bring in a bill to 
continue, for a limited time, the act of last 
session, permitting the importation of salted 
beef from Ireland into Great Britain, with an 
instruction to receive a clause extending this 
permission to all sorts of salted pork, or hog- 
meat, as the officers of the custom-house had 
refused to admit hams from Ireland an entry. 
The bill likewise received another considerable 
alteration, importing. That, instead of the duty 
of one shilling and three-pence, charged by the 
former act on every hundred weight of salted 
beef or pork imported from Ireland, which was 
founcl not adequate to the duty payable for 
such a quantity of salt as is requisite to be 
used in curing and salting thereof; and to 
prevent as wel^be expense to the revenue, as 
the detrimeutand loss which would accrue to 
the owner and importer, from opening the 
casks in which the provision i3 generally de¬ 
posited, with the pickle or brine projper for 
preserving the same, in order to ascertain the 
net weight of the provision liable to'tne said 
duties; for these reasons it was enacted, That 
from and after the twenty-fourth day of last 
December, and during the continuance of this 
act, a duty of three shillings aud four-pence 
snould be paid upon importation for .every 


barrel or cask of salted beef or pork containing 
thirty-two gallons; and one shilling and three¬ 
pence for every hundred weight of salted beef, 
called dried beef, dried neats-tongues, or dried 
hog-meat, and so in proportion forfeny greater 
or lesser quantity. 

• 

REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

privateers: 

9 

Repeated complaints having been made to 
the government by neutral nations, especially 
the Dutch, that their ships had been plun¬ 
dered, and their crews maltreated by some of 
the English privateers, the legislature resolved 
to provide effectually against any such out¬ 
rageous practices for the future: aud with 
this view the commons ordered a hill to 1 e 
brought in for amending and explaining an 
act of the twenty-ninth year of his late ma¬ 
jesty's reign, intituled, ** An act for tlflr en¬ 
couragement of seamen, and more speedy 
and effectual manning of his majesty’s navy.” 
While the committee was employed in perus¬ 
ing commissions and papers relating to private 
ships of war, that they might be fully ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the subject, a con¬ 
siderable number of merchants and others, 
inhabiting the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
presented a petition to the house, alleging, 
that the inhabitants of those islands, which 
lie in the British channel, within sight of the 
French coast, had now, as well as in former 
wars, embarked their fortunes in equipping 
small privateers, which used to run in close 
with the French shore, and being disguised 
like fishing-boats, had dot only taken a con¬ 
siderable number of prizes, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the enemy, but also obtained material 
intelligence of their designs on many import* 
ant occasions; that these services could not 
bt performed by large vessels, which durst 
not approach so near the coast, and indeed 
could not appear without giving the alarm, 
which was communicated from place to place 
appointed signals. Being informed that 
a bill was depending, in order to prohihit pri- 
vatBers of small burden, they declared that 
such a law, if extended to privateers equipped 
in those islands, would ruin such as had in¬ 
vested their fortunes in small privateers, and 
not only deprive the kingdom of the before- 
mentioned advantages, but expose Great Bri¬ 
tain to infinite prejudice from the small armed 
vessels of France, which the enemy, in that 
case, could pour abroad over the whole chan¬ 
nel, to the great annoyance of navigation and 
commerce. They proved, therefore, that such 
privateers as helonged'to the islands of Guern¬ 
sey and Jersey ipight be wholly excepted from 
the penalties contained in the bill, or that they 
(the petitioners) might be heard by their 
counsel, and be indulged with such relief as 
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the house should judge expedient. This repre-1 
sentation being referred to the consideration 1 
of the committee, produced divers amendments 
to the bill, which at length obtained the royal 
assent, anu contained these regulations: That, 
after the first day of January in the present 
year, no commission should be granted to a 
privateer in Europe under the burden of one 
hundred tons,*th© force of ten carriage guns, 
being three-pounders or above, with forty men 
at the least, unless the lords of the admiralty, 
or persons authorized by them, should think 
fit to grant the same to any ship of inferior 
force or burden, the owners thereof giving 
such bail or security os should be prescribed: 
that the lords of the admiralty might at any 
time revoke, by an order in writing under 
their hands, any commission granted to a pri¬ 
vateer; this revocation being subject to an 
appeal to his majesty in council, whose deter- 
imitation should be final: that, previous to 
the granting any commission, the persons pro¬ 
posing to be bound, and give security, should 
severally make oath of their being respectively 
worth more money than the sum for which 
they were then to be bound, over and above the 
payment of all'their just debts: that persons 
applying for such commissions should make 
application in writing, and therein set forth a 
particular and exact description of the vessel, 
specifying the burden, and the munhtr and 
nature of the guns on board, to what place 
belonging, as well as the name or names of 
the principal owner or owners, and the number 
of men: these particulars to be inserted in the 
commission; and every commander to produce 
such commission to’ the custom-house officer 
who should examine the vessel, and, finding 
her answer the description, give a certificate 
thereof gratis, to be deemed a necessary clear¬ 
ance, without which the commander should 
not depart: that if, after the first day of July, 
any captain of a privateer should agree for the 
ransom of any neutral vessel, or the cargo, or 
any part thereof, after it should have beep 
taken as prize, and iu pursuance of such agree¬ 
ment should actually discharge such prize, he 
should be deemed guilty of piracy ;*but i that 
with respect to contraband merchandise, he 
might take it on board his own ship, with the 
consent of the commander of the neutral veg-* 
sel, and then set her at liberty; tfhd that no 
person should purlTuu or embezzle the said 
• merchandise before condemnation: that ,no 
judge, or other persou belonging to any court 
of admiralty, should be concerned in any priva¬ 
teer: that owners of vessels, not beiug under 
fifty, or above one hundred tons, whose com¬ 
missions are declared void, should be indem¬ 
nified for their loss by the : that a court 
of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, for 
the trial of offences committed within the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty, should be held 
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twice a-year in the Old-Bailey at London, or 
in such other place Vithin England as the board 
of admiralty should appoint: that the judge 
of any court of admiralty, after an appeal in¬ 
terposed, as well as before, should, at the 
request of the captor or claimant, issue an 
order for appraising the capture, when the par¬ 
ties do not agree upon the value, and an in¬ 
ventory to be taken; then exact security for 
the full value, and cause the capture tube de¬ 
livered to the person giving such security: but, 
should objection be made to the taking such 
security, the judge should at the request of 
either party, order such merchandise to be 
entered, landed, and sold at public auction, 
and the produce be deposited at the Bank, or 
in some public securities: and in case of se¬ 
curity being given, the judge should grant a 
pass in favour of the capture. Finally, the 
force of this act was limited to the duration 
of the then war with France only. This re¬ 
gulation was very clearly demonstrated, that 
whatever violences might have beeacumiliittea 
on the ships of neutral nations, tfctey were by 
no means countenanced by the legislature, or 
tbe body of the people. 

* NEW MILITIA LAWS. 

Every circumstance relating to the reform¬ 
ation of the marine, must be an important 
object to a nation whose wealth and power 
depend upon navigation and commerce: but 
a consideration of equal weight was the estab¬ 
lishment of the militia, which, notwithstanding 
the repeated endeavours of the parliament, 
was found still incomplete, and iu want of 
further assistance* from the legislature. His 
majesty having, by the chancellor of tbe ex¬ 
chequer, recommended to the house tbe mak¬ 
ing suitable provision for defraying the charges 
of the militia during tbe current year, the 
accouuts *of tbe expense already incurred by 
tills establishment were referred to the commit¬ 
tee of supply, who, after having duly perused 
them, resolved, that ninety thousand pounds 
should be. granted on account, towards de¬ 
fraying the charges of pay and clothing for 
the militia, from the last day of the last year 
to the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty, and 
for repaying a sum advanced Jy the king for 
this service. Leave was given to bring iu oue^ 
bill pursuant to this resolution, and another 
to enforce the execution of the laws relating 
to the militia, remove certain difficulties, and 
prev^t tlje in conveniences byjwhich it might 
be attended. So intent were the majority on 
both sides upon this national measure, that 
they not only carried both bills to theHhrone, 
where they received the royal assent, but they 
presented ao address to the king, desiring that 
his majesty would give directions to hi# lieu- 
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tenants of the several counties, ridings, and 
places in England, to use their utmost dili¬ 
gence and attention for carrying into execution 
the several acts of parliament relating #b the 
militia. By this time all the individuals that 
constituted the representatives of the people, 
except such as actually served in the army, 
were become very well disposed towards tfiis 
institution. Those who really wished well to 
their country had always exerted themselves 
in it9 favour: and it was now likewise espoused 
by those who foresaw that the establishment 
of a national militia would enable the admi¬ 
nistration to send the greater number of regular 
troops to fight the battles of Germany. Yet 
bow zealous soever the legislature might be in 
promoting this institution, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the success with which many patriots 
exerted their endeavours through different parts 
of the kingdom, in raising and disciplining the 
militia, it was fuund not only difficult, but 
flmost impracticable, to execute the intention 
of the parli&rnent in some particular counties, 
where the gentlemen were indolent and ener¬ 
vated, or in those places where they looked 
upon their commander with contempt. Even 
Middlesex itself, where the king resides, was 
one of the last counties in which the militia 
could he arrayed. In allusion to this back¬ 
wardness, the preamble or fir«t clause in one 
or the present acts imported, that certain coun¬ 
ties, ridings, and places in England had made 
some progress in establishing the militia, with¬ 
out completing the same, and that, in certain 
other counties, little progress had been made 
therein, his majesty’s lieutenants and the de¬ 
puty-lieutenants, and all others within sueh 
counties nr districts, were" therefore strictly 
required speedily and diligently to put these 
acts in execution. The truth is, some of these 
unwarlike commanders failed through igno¬ 
rance and inactivity; others gave, or offered 
commissions to such people as threw a ridicule 
and contempt upon the whole establishment, 
and consequently hindered many gentlemen of 
worth, spirit, and capacity, from engaging in 
the service. The mutiny-bill, and that for the 
regulation of the marine-forces while on shore, 
passed through the usual forms, a9 annual 
measures, without any dispute or alteration. 

[See note (R) at the end of this Pol.] 

• 

t ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF DEBTORS 
REVIVED. 

A committee having been appoint* d,.to en¬ 
quire what lawu were expired, or ik“apjptpir- 
ing, and to report their opinion to the nouse 
touching the revival or continuation of these 
laws, they agreed to several resolutions; it) 
consequence of which the following bills were 
brought in, and enacted into laws; namely, an 
act for regulating the lastage and baliastage 


of the river Thames; an act for continuing 
the law relating to the punishment of persons 
going armed or disguised; an act for con¬ 
tinuing several laws near expiring; an act 
concerning the admeasurement of‘coals; an 
act for the relief of debtors, with respect to 
the imprisonment of their persons. This last 
was almost totally metamorphosed by alter¬ 
ations, amendments, and additions, among 
which the most •'remarkable were these: that 
where mure creditors than one shall charge 
any prisoner in execution, and desired to have 
him detained in prison, they shall only respec¬ 
tively pay him each such weekly sum, not 
; exceeding one shilling and six-pence per week, 
as the court, at the time of his being remanded, 
shall direct: that if any prisoner, described by 
the act, shall remain in prison three months 
after being committed, any creditor u&y com- 
| pel him to give into court, upon oath, an ac¬ 
count of his real and personal estate, to be 
disposed of for the benefit of liis creditors, 
they consenting to his being discharged. Why 
the humanity of this law was confined to those 
prisoners only who are not charged in exe¬ 
cution with any debt exceeding one hundred 
pounds cannot easily he conceived. A man 
who, through unavoidable misfortunes, hath 
sunk from affluence to misery and indigence, 
is generally a greater object of compassion than 
he who never knew the delicacies of life, nor 
ever enjoyed credit sufficient to contract debt# 
to any considerable amount; yet tbe latter is 
by this law entitled to his discharge, or at least 
to a maintenance in prison; while tbe former 
is left to starve in gaol, or undergo perpetual 
imprisonment amidst all tfie horrors of misery, 
if he owes above one hundred pounds to a re¬ 
vengeful and unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, 
in a country, the people of which justly pique 
themselves upon charity and benevolence, an 
unhappy fellow-citizen, reduced to a state of 
bankruptcy by unforeseen losses in trade, should 
be subjected to a punishment, which, of all 
qthers, must be the most grievous to a free¬ 
born Briton, namely, the entire loss of liberty; 
a punishment which the most flagrant crime 
can l)ardly deserve in a nation that disclaim# 
the torture \ for, doubtless, perpetual imprison¬ 
ment must be a torture infinitely more severe 
*\}mn death, because protracted through a series 
of years spent in misery and despair, without 
otye glimmering ray of hope, without the most 
di&'ant prospect of deliverance? Wherefore' 
the legislature should extend its humanity to 
those only who are the least sensible of the 
beuefit, because the most able to struggle 
under misfortune? ant^wherefore many valua¬ 
ble individuals should, for no guilt of their 
own, be not only ruined to themselves, but 
lost to the community? are questions which 
we cannot resolve to the satisfaction of the 
reader. Of all imprisoned debtors, those who 
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are confined for large sum9 may be deemed 
the most wretched and forlorn, because they 
have generally fallen^ from a sphere of life 
where they had little acquaintance with ne¬ 
cessity, abd were altogether ignorant of the 
arts' by which the severities of indigence are 
alleviated. On the other hand, those of the 
lower class of mankind, whose debts are small 
in proportion»to the narrowness of their for¬ 
mer credit, have not the saute delicate feelings 
of calamity. They are inured to hardship, and I 
accustomed to the labour of their bands, by 
which, even in a prison, they can earn a sub¬ 
sistence, Their reverse of fortune is not so 
great, nor the transition so affecting. Their 
sensations are not delicate; nor are they, like 
their betters in misfortune, cut ofT from hope', 
which is the wretch's last comfort. It is the 
man of sentiment and sensibility, who, in this 
situation, is overwhelmed with a complication 
of misery and ineffable distress. The mortifi¬ 
cation of his pride, his ambition blasted, his 
family undone, himself deprived of liberty, 
reduced from opulence to extreme want, from 
the elegancies of life to the most squalid 
and frightful scenes of poverty and affliction; 
divested of curb fort, destitute of hope, and 
doomed to linger out a wretched being in the 
midst of insult, violence, riot and uproar; 
these are reflections so replete with horror, as 
to render him, in all respects, the most miser¬ 
able object on the face of the earth. He, alas ! 
though possessed of talents that might have 
essentially served and even adorned society, 
while thus restrained in prison, and affected in 
mind, can exert no faculty, nor stoop to any 
condescension, by which the horrors of his 
fate might be assuaged. He scorns to execute 
the lowest offlees of menial services, particu¬ 
larly in attending those who are the objects of 
contempt or abhorrence: he is incapable of 
exercising any mechanic art, which might 
afford a happy though a scanty independence. 
Shrunk within his dismal cell, surrounded by 
haggard poverty, and her gaunt attendants, 
hollow-eyed famine, shivering cold, and wan 
disease, he wildly casts his eyes around: he 
sees the tender partner of his heai t> weeping 
in silent woe; he hears liis helpless babes cla¬ 
morous for sustenance; he feels himself the 
importunate craving's of human nature, whiejf 
he cannot satisfy; and groans,, with all the 
complicated pangs erf internal anguish,Aorror, 

• and despair. These are not the fictions # of 
idle fancy, but real pictures, drawn from na¬ 
ture, of which almost e^ery prison in England 
will afford but too many originals, 

BILLS FOR THE IMPORTATION OF 
IRISH BEEF AND TALLOW, 

Among other new measures, a successful 
attempt was made in favour of Ireland, by a 


bill, permitting the free importation of cattle 
from that kingdoni for a limited time. This, 
however, was not carried through both houses 
without considerable opposition, arising from 
the particular interests of certain counties and 
districts in several parts of Great Britain, from 
whence petitions against the bill were trans¬ 
mitted to the commons. Divers artifices were 
also used within doors to saddle the bill with 
such clauses as might overcharge the scheme, 
and render it odious or alarming to the public: 
but the promoters of it being aware of the 
design, conducted it in such a manner as to 
frustrate all their views, and convey it safely 
to the throne, where it was enacted into a law. 
The like success attended another effort in 
behalf of our fellow-subjects of Ireland. The 
bill for the importation of Irish cattle was no 
sooner ordered to be brought in, than the 
house proceeded to take into consideration the 
duties then payable on the importation of 
tallow from the same kingdom; and several 
witnesses being examined, the * comfhittee 
agreed to a resolution, that these ddties should 
cease and determine for a limited time. A bill 
being formed accordingly, passed through both 
houses without opposition, though in the pre¬ 
ceding session a bill to the same purpose had 
miscarried among the peers: a miscarriage 
probably owing* to their being unacquainted 
with the sentiments of his majesty, as some of 
the duties upon tallow constituted part of one 
of the branches appropriated for the civil list 
revenue. This objection, however, was ob¬ 
viated in the case of the present bill, by the 
king’s message to the house of commons, sig¬ 
nifying his majesty’s consent, as far as his 
interest was concerned in the affair. By this 
new act the free importation of Irish tallow 
was permitted for the terra of five years. 

In the month of February the commons pre¬ 
sented an address to his majesty requesting that 
he would*give directions for laying before the 
house an account of what had been done, since 
the beginning of last year, towards securing 
the harbour of Milford, in pursuance of any 
directions from his majesty. These accounts 
being perused, and tbe king having, Ijy the 
chancellor of the exchequer, exhorted them to 
make provision for fortifying the said harbour, 
a bill was brought in to explain, amend, and 
render mhre effectual, the a d of the last ses¬ 
sion relating to this subject; and, pa^ing^ 
through both houses, received the royal assent 
without opposition. By this act several en¬ 
gineers were added to tbe commissioners for¬ 
merly appointed; and it was orjained that for¬ 
tifications should be erected at Peter-church- 
point, Westlanyon-point, and Neyland-point, 
as being the most proper and best situated 
places for fortifying the interior parts of tbe 
harbour* It was also enacted, that the com¬ 
missioners should appoint proper secretaries. 
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clerk*. •Mutant*,' and other officer*, for car¬ 
rying the two acta into execution, and that an 
account of the application of' the money should 
be laid before parliament, within twentjedavs 
of the opening of every session. Wbat next 
attracted the attention of the house was an 
afihir of the utmost importance to 4 he com¬ 
merce of the kingdom, which equally affec^d 
the interest of the nation, and the character 
of the natives. In the latter end of February 
complaint was made to the house, that, since 
the commencement of the war, an infamous 
traffic had been set on foot by some merchants 
of London, of importing French cloths into 
several ports of the Levant, on account of 
British subjects. Five persons were summoned 
to attend the house, and the fact was fully 
proved, not only by their evidence, but also 
by some papers submitted to the house by 
th* Turkey company. A bill was immediately 
contrived for putting a stop to this scandalous 
practice, reciting in the preamble, that such 
traffic*was ifot only a manifest discouragement 
and prejudice to the woollen manufactures of 
Great Britain, but also a relief to the enemy, 
in consequence of which they were enabled to 
maintain the war against these kingdoms. 

The next object that employed the attention 
of the commons was to explain and amend a 
law made in the last sessiou for granting to 
his majesty several rates and duties upon offices 
and pensions. The directions specified in the 
former act for levying this imposition having 
been found inconvenient in many respects, new 
regulations were now established, importing, 
that those deductions should be paid iuto the 
hands of receivers appointed by the king for 
that purpose; that all sums deducted under 
this act should be accounted for to such re¬ 
ceivers, and the accounts audited and passed 
by them, and not by the auditors of the im¬ 
press, or of the exchequer: that all disputes 
relating to the collection of this dirty should 
be finally, arid in a summary way, determined 
by the barons of the exchequer in England and 
Scotland respectively,: that the commissioners 
of the land-tax should fix and ascertain the 
sum tptal or amount of the perquisites of every 
* office and employment within their respective 
districts, .distinct from the salary thereunto 
belonging, to be deducted under the saftl act, 
independently o^rny former valuation or as- 
^essq>ent of {lie same to the land-tax; and 
should rate or assess all offices and employ¬ 
ments, the perquisites whereof should be found 
to exceed the sum of one hundred pounds pet 
annum, at one chilling for every twept^ thence 
arising; that the receivers should transmit to 
the commissioners in every district where any 
office of employment is to be assessed, an ac¬ 
count of such officers and employments, that 
upon being certified of the truth of their amount 
they might be rated and Assessed accordingly; 


that in all future assessments of the land-tax 
the said offices and employments should not 
be valued at higher ratps than those at which 
they were assessed towards the land-tax of the 
thirty-first year of the present reign { that the 
word perquisite should be understood to mean 
such ptofits of offiees and employments as 
arise from fees established by custom or autho¬ 
rity, and payable either by the crown or the 
subjects, in consideration of business done in 
the course of executing such offices and em¬ 
ployments ; and that a commissioner possessed 
of any office or .employment might not inter¬ 
fere in the execution of tbe said act, except in 
wbat might relate to his owfi employment. 
By the four last clauses several salaries were 
Exempted from the payment of this duty. The 
objections made without doors to this uew law 
were the accession of pecuniary influence to 
the crown, by tbe creation of a new office and 
officers, whereas this duty might have Hfcen 
easily collected and received by the commis¬ 
sioners of the land-tax already appointed, and 
the inconsistency that appeared between tbe 
fifth and seventh clauses: in tbe former of 
these the commissioners of the land-tax were 
vested with the power of assesling the perqui¬ 
sites of eveiy office within their respective dis¬ 
tricts, independent of any former valuation or 
assessment of the same-to the land-tax; and by 
the latter, they are restricted from assessing 
any office at a higher rate than that of the 
tbirty-first year of the reign of George II. 

In the beginning of March petitions were 
offered to the bouse by tbe merchants of Bir¬ 
mingham, in Warwickshire, and Sheffield, in 
Yorkshire, specifying thUt the toy trade of 
these and many other towns consisted gene 
rally of articles in which gold and silver might 
be said to be manufactured, though in admail 
proportion, inasmuch as the sale of them de¬ 
pended upon slight ornaments of gold and 
silver: that by a clause passed in the last ses¬ 
sion of parliament, obliging every person who 
should sell goods or wares in which any gold 
or silver was manufactured to take out an 
annual license of forty shillings, they the 
petidoness were laid, under great difficulties 
and disadvantages: that not only the first 
seller, but eveiy person through whose hands 
\Jie goods or wares passed to the cousumer, 
was required to take eut the said license; they 
therefore requested that the bouse would take 
tnqse hardships and inequalities into consider-, 
ation, and indulge them with reasonable relief. 
The. committee, to "which this affair was re¬ 
ferred, baviqg resolved that this imposition 
was found detrimental to the toy and cutlery 
trade of the kingdom, Ihe bouse agreed to the 
resolution, and $ bill being prepared, under 
the title of “ An act to amend tbe act made 
in the last session, for repealing the duty 
granted by an act of the sixth year ef the reign 
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of hh late majesty, on silver plate, and for 
granting R duty on licenses to be taken out by 
all persons dealing in gpld and silver plate,” 
was enacted into a law by the royal sanction. 
By this n&v regulation, small quantities Of 
gold and silver plate were allowed to be sold 
. without license. Instead of the duly before 
payable upon licenses, another was granted, to 
be taken out by certain dealers in gold and i 
silver plate, pawnbrokers and* refiners. This | 
affair being discussed, the house took into con- i 
sideration the claims of the proprietors of lands 
purchased for the better securing of his ma¬ 
jesty's docks, ships, and stores at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth; and for better for* 
tifying the town of Portsmouth, and eitadel 
of Plymouth, in pursuance of an act passed in 
the last session. We have already specified 
the sum granted for this purpose,' in conse¬ 
quence of a resolution of the hou^e, upon 
which a bill being founded, soon passed into a 
law without opposition. 3 * 

In the month of April a bill was brought in 
for the more effectual preventing the fraudu¬ 
lent importation of cambrics; and while it 
was under deliberation several merchants and 
wholesale drapers of the city of London pre¬ 
sented a petirion, representing the grievances 
to which they, and man}’ thousand of other 
traders, would be subjected, should the bill, as 
it then stood, be passed into a law. Accord¬ 
ing to their request, they were heard by their 
counsel on the merits of this remonstrance, 
and some amendments were made to the bill 
in their favour. At length it received the royal 
assent, anil became a law to the following 
effect: It enacted, fti at no cambrics, French 
lawns, or linens of this kind, usually entered 
under the denomination of cambrics, should 
he imported after the first day of next August, 
hut in bales, cases, or boxes, covered with 
sackcloth or canvas, containing each one hun¬ 
dred whole pieces, or two hundred half pieces, 
on penalty of forfeiting the whole: that cam¬ 
brics and French lawns should be imported for 
exportation only, lodged in the king’s ware¬ 
houses, and delivered out uuder like security 
aud restrictions as prohibited East-India ifier- 
chandise; and, on'importation, pay only the 
half subsidy: that all cambrics and French 
lawns in the custody of any persons should by 
deposited, by tfye first of August* i if the king’s 
warehouses, the bonds thereupon be delivered 
nip, and the drawback on exportation pa^fj 
yet the goods should not be delivered out 
again but for exportation : that cambrics And 
French lawns exposed to sale, or found in the 
possession of private persons, after the said day, 
should be forfeited, and liable to be searched 
for, and seized, in like mangier *as other pro¬ 
hibited and uncustomed goods are; and the 
offender should forfeit two hundred pounds 
ever and above aH oilier penalties and for- 


j feitures inflicted by any formal act i that If 
any doubt should a rite concerning tbe species . 
or quality of the goods, or the place where 
they ware manufactured, the proof should lie 
on the owner: finally, that the penalty of five 
pounds inflicted by a former act, and payable 
to tbe infgrmer, on any person that should 
weaj any cambric or French lawns, should 
still remain in force, and be recoverable, ott 
conviction, by oath of one witness, before oue 
justice of the peace.—The last successful bill 
which this session produced, was that relating 
to the augmentation of the salaries.of the 
judges in his majesty's superior courts of justice. 
A motion having been made for an instruction 
to the committee of supply, to consider of the ' 
said augmentation, the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer acquainted the house that this augment* 
ation was recommended to them by his ma¬ 
jesty. Nevertheless, the motion was opposed, 
and a warm debate ensued. At length, however, 
being carried in the affirmative, the committee^ 
agreed to certain resolutions, oil which a bill 
was founded. While it remained Under dis¬ 
cussion, a motion was made for an instruction 
to the committee, that they should have power 
to receive a clause or clauses for restraining 
the judges, comprehended within the provisions 
of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, present, 
or entertainment, from any city, town, liorough, 
or cor]>oration, or from any sheriff, gaoler, or 
other officer, upon their several respective cir¬ 
cuits, and from taking any gratuity from any 
office or officer of any of the courts of law. 
Another motion was made, for a clause re¬ 
straining such judges, barqus, and justices, os 
were comprehended within the provisions of the 
kill, from interfering, otherwise thau hy giving 
their own votes, in any election of members to 
serve in parliament; but both these proposals, 
being put to the vote, were carried in the nega¬ 
tive. These two motions being over-ruled by the 
majority,the bill underwent 6ome amendments; 
and having passed through both houses in the 
ordinary course, was enacted into a law by the 
royal sanction. With respect to the import of 
this act, it is no other than the establishment of' 
the several stamp-duties, applied to the aug¬ 
mentation ; and the appropriation of their 
produce in such a manner, that the crown 
cannot alter the application of the sums thus 
granted iir parliament. Bu^on this occasion, 
no attempt was made in favour dfthe indeneft* 
dency of the judges, which seems to have oeen 
invaded by a late interpretation of, or rather bjt 
a deviation from, the act of settlement; in which 
it is expresgly ordained, that tb ^commissions of 
the judges should continue in force quamdiu 
se bene gesserintj that their salaries should be 
fixed, and none of them removeable but by an 
address of both bouses of parliament, it.was 
then, without all doubt, the intention of the 
legislature that every judge should eqjgy liis 
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office during life, unless convicted by legal trial 
of some misbehaviour, er unless both houses 
of parliament should concur in desiring his 
removal: but the doctrine now adopted im¬ 
ports, that no commission can continue in force 
longer than the life of the king by whom it was 
granted; that therefore the commissions of the 
iudges must be renewed by a new king at his 
accession, who should have it in his power to 
employ either those whom he finds acting as 
judges at his accession, or confer their offices 
on others, with no other restraint than that the 
condition of new commissions, should be guam- 
diu it bene geaerint. Thus the office of a judge 
is more precarious, and the influence of the 
crown receives a considerable reinforcement. 

Among the bills that miscarried in the course 
of this session, we may number a second 
attempt to carry into execution the scheme 
which was offered last year for the more ef¬ 
fectual manning the navy, preventing deser¬ 
tion, and relieving and encouraging the sea- 
r men«of Grpat Britain. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, couched in nearly the same terms 
which had been rejected in the last session; 
and it was supported by a considerable num¬ 
ber of members, animated with a true spirit 
of patriotism : but to the trading part of the 
nation it appeared one or those plausible pro¬ 
jects, which, though agreeable in speculation, 
Can never be reduced into practice, without a 
concomitaucy of greater evils than those they 
were intended to remove. While the bill re¬ 
mained under the consideration of the house, 
petitions were presented against it by the 
merchants of Bristol, Scarborough, Whitby. 
Kingston-upnn Hull, and Lancaster, repre¬ 
senting, that by such a law, the trade of the 
kingdom, which is the nursery and support 
of seamen at all times, and that spirit of equip¬ 
ping private ships of war, which had been of 
distinguished service to the nation, would be 
laid under such difficulties as might cause a 
great stagnation in the former, and a total 
suppression of the latter; the bill, therefore, 
would be highly prejudicial to the marine of 
the kingdom, and 1 altogether ineffectual for 
the purposes intended. A great number of 
bootai and papers, relating to tradiug ships 
and vessels, as well as to seamen,y«uid other 
persons protected or pressed into the navy, 
and to expenses^occasioned by pressing men 
into the nnv,» were examined in a committee 
^ of tue whole house, and the bill wa9 improved 
with many amendments: nay, after it was 
printed and engrossed, several clauses were 
added by waj^.of rider; yet still thfe expe¬ 
riment seemed dangerous. The faction for 
its being past was violently opposed; warm 
debate ensued; they were adjourned, and re¬ 
sumed ; and the arguments against the bill 
appeared at length in such a striking light, 
that, when the question was put, the majority 


declared for the negative. The regulations 
which had been made in parliament during 
the twenty-sixth, the twenty-eighth, and thir¬ 
tieth years of the present reign, for the pre¬ 
servation of the public roads, being attended 
with some inconveniencie* in certain pftrts of 
the kingdom, petitions were brought from 
some counties in Wales, a 9 well as from the * 
freeholders of Hertfordshire, «the farmers of 
Middlesex, and^others, enumerating the dif¬ 
ficulties attending the use of broad wheels iu 
one case, and the limitation of horses used in 
drawing carriages with narrow wheels in the 
other. The matter of these remonstrances was 
considered in a committee of the whole house, 
which resolved, that the weight to be carried 
by all waggons and carts, travelling on the 
turnpike roads should be limited. On this 
resolution a bill was framed, for amending and 
reducing into one act of parliament the three 
acts before mentioned for the preservation of 
the public high^ajs: but some objections being 
started, and a petition interposal by the laud- 
holders of Suffolk and Norfolk, alleging that 
the bill, if passed into a law, would render it 
impossible to bring fresh provisions from these 
counties to London, as the‘supply depended 
absolutely upon the quickness of conveyance, 
the further consideration of it was postponed 
to a longer day, and never resumed in the 
sequel; so that the attempt miscarried. 

CASE OF THE INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 

Of all the subjects which, in the course of 
this session, fell under the cognizance of par¬ 
liament, there was noneathat more interested 
the humanity, or challenged the redress, of 
the legislature, than did the case of the poor 
I insolvent debtors, who languished under all 
the miseries of indigence and imprisonment. 
In the mqnth of February a petition was of¬ 
fered to the commons in behalf of bankrupts, 
who represented, that having scrupulously 
conformed to the laws made concerning bank¬ 
ruptcy, by surrendering their all upon oath, 
for the benefit of their creditors, they had 
nevertheless been refused their certificates, 
without aqy probability of relief; that by this 
cruel refusal, many bankrupts have been obliged 
,to abscond, while others were immured in pri¬ 
son, and these unhappy sufferers groaned under 
the particular hardship o$ being excluded from 
file benefit of laws occasionally made for the 
relief of insolvent debtors; that the power 
vested in creditors of refusing certificates to 
their bankrupts was, as the petitioners con¬ 
ceived, founded upon a presumption that such 
power would be tenderly exercised, and never 
but in notorious cases; but the great increase 
in the number of bankrupts within two yean 
past, and the small proportion of those who 
had been able to obtain their certificates, 
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seemed to demonstrate that the power bad 
been used for cruel aryl unjust purposes, cou- 
trary to the intention of the legislature: that 
as the greitcr part of the petitioners, and their 
fellow-sufferers, must inevitably and speedily 
perish, with their distressed families? unless 
seasonably relieved by the interposition of par¬ 
liament, they Implored the compassion of the 
house, from whirh they hoped immediate fa¬ 
vour and relief. This petition was accompanied 
with a printed ease, explaining the nature of 
the laws relating to bankrupts, and pointing 
out their defects in point of policy as well as 
humanity; but little regard was seemingly 
paid to either remonstrance. Other petitions, 
however, being presented by insolvent debtors, 
imprisoned in different gaols within the king¬ 
dom, leave was given to bring in a bill for 
their relief, and a committee appointed to 
examine the laws relating to bankruptcy, 

CASE OF CAPTAIN WALKER. 

Among other petitionary remonstrances on 
this subject, the members were separately pre¬ 
sented with the "printed case of captain George 
Walker, a prisoner in the gaol of the kiug's- 
bench, who had been declared a bankrupt, 
and complained, that he had been subjected to 
some flagrant acts of injustice and oppression. 
The case contained such extraordinary alle¬ 
gations, ami the captain's character was so 
remarkably fair and interesting, that the com¬ 
mittee, which were empowered to send for 
persons, papers, and records, resolved to en¬ 
quire into the particulars of Ins misfortune. 
A motion was made and agreed to, that the 
marshal of the prison should bring the captain 
before the*!oimnittee; and the speaker's war* 
rant was issued accordingly. The prisoner was 
produced, and examined at several sittings; 
and some of the members expressed a laudable 
eagerness to do him justice: but his antagonists 
were very powerful, and left no stone unturned 
to frustrate the purpose of the enquiry, whlth 
was dropped of course at the end of the session. 
Thus the unfortunate captain Ws^kei? who 
had, in the late war, remarkably distinguished 
himself at sea by his courage and conduct, 
repeatedly signalizing himself against the ene- 
mies ot his country, was sent^ back, without 
redress, to the glbomy mansions ot a gaol, 
> where he had already pined for several yg&rs, 
useless to himself, and lost to the community, 
while he might have b$en profitably employed 
in retrieving his own fortune, and exerting his 
talents for the general^advantage of the nation. 
While this affair was in agitation, the bill for 
the relief of insolvent debtors was prepared, 
printed, and read a second time; but, when 
the motion was made for its being committed, 
a debate arose, and this was adjourned from 
time to time till the end of the session. In 
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the mean time, tire committee continued to 
deliberate upon the laws relating to bank 
ruptcy; and in tbe beginning of June reported 
their resolution to tbe house, that, in their 
opinion, some amendments might be made to 
the laws'Concerning bankruptcy; to the ad¬ 
vantage of creditors, and relief of insolvents. 
Such was the notice vouchsafed to the cries of 
many British subjects, deprived of liberty, and 
destitute of the common necessaries of life. 

REMARKS ON THE BANKRUPT-LAWS. 

It would engage us in a long digressive dis¬ 
cussion were we to enquire how the spirit of 
the laws in England, so famed for lenity, has 
been exasperated into such severity against 
insolvent debtors; and why, among a people 
so distinguished for generosity and compas¬ 
sion, the gaols should be more filled with pri¬ 
soners than they are in any other part of 
Christendom. Perhaps both theae deviation^ 
from a general character are violent efforts 
of a wary legislature made in behalf of trade* 
which cannot be too much cherished in a na¬ 
tion that principally depends upon commerce* 
The question is, whether this laudable aim 
may not be more effectually accomplished* 
without subjecting individuals to oppression* 
arising from the cruelty and revenge of one 
another. As the laws ait* modelled at present, 
it cannot be denied that the debtor, in some 
cases, lies, in a peculiar manner, at the mercy 
of his creditor. By the original and common 
law of England, no man could be imprisoned 
fur debt. The plaintiff iu any civil action could 
have no execution upon his judgment against 
either the body or the lands of the defendant t 
even with respect to his goods and chattels* 
which were subject to execution, he was obliged 
to leave him such articles as were necessary 
for agriculture. But, in process of time, this 
indulgence being found prejudicial to ,com¬ 
merce, a law was enacted, in tbe reign of 
I Edward I. allowing execution on the person of 
the debtor, provided hfc goods and chattels 
were not sufficient to pay the debt which he had 
contracted. This law was still attended with 
a very obvious inconvenience. Tbe debtor* 
who possessed an estate in lands, was tempted 
to secrete his moveable effects, and live in con¬ 
cealment on the produce of As lands, while 
the sheriff connived at his retirement? Tft 
remove this evil, a second statute was enacted 
in the same reign, granting immediate ex«r 
cut ion against the body, lav^s, and goods of 
the ddbtor; yet his effects could not be sold 
for the benefit of his creditors till the expira* 
tion of three months, dining which ly» himself 
could dispose of them for ready money, in 
order to discharge his incumbrances. It the 
creditor was not satisfied in this manner, he 
~' r s **’ied in possession oft he'debtor's* lands, 
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tiid detained the debtor himself in prison, 
where he was obliged to supply him with bread 
and water for bis support 9 until the debt was 
discharged. Other severe regulations*- were 
made iu the sequel, particularly in the reign 
of Edward III. which gave rise to the writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum. This, indeed, ren¬ 
dered the preceding laws, called &tatute-nif r- 
chant, and statute-staple, altogether unne¬ 
cessary. Though the liberty of the subject, 
and the security of the landholder, were thus, 
in some measure, sacrificed to the advantage 
of commerce, an imprisoned debtor was not 
left entirely at the mercy of an inexorable 
creditor. If be made all the satisfaction iu 
his power, and could show that his insolvency 
was owing to real misfortunes, the court of 
chancery interposed on bis petition, and ac¬ 
tually ordered him to discharged from pri¬ 
son, when no good reason for detaining him 
could be assigned. This interposition, which 
seems naturally to belong to a court of 
uityj constituted with a view to mitigate the 
rigour of the common-law, ceased, in all pro¬ 
bability, after the restoration of Charles the 
Second, and of consequence the prisons were 
filled with debtors. Then the legislature 
charged themselves with the extension of a 
power, which perhaps a chancellor no longer 
thought himself safe in exercising; and in the 
year one thousand six hundred and se\enty, 
passed the first act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, granting a release to all prisoners for 
debt, without distinction or enquiry. By this 
general indulgence, which has even in a great 
measure continued in all subsequent acts of 
the same kind, the lenity of the parliament 
may be sometimes misapplied, inasmuch as 
insolvency is often criminal, arising from pro¬ 
fligacy and extravagance, which deserve to be 
severely punished. Yet, even for this species 
of insolvency, perpetual imprisonment, aggra¬ 
vated by the miseries of extreme indigence, 
anrl the danger of perishing through famine, 
may be deemed a punishment too severe. How 
cruel then must it be to leave the most inno¬ 
cent bankrupt exposed to this punishment, 
from the revenge or sinister design of a merci¬ 
less creditor; a creditor, by whose fraud the 
prUnuer became a bankrupt, and by whose 
craft he is detained iu gaol, lest his dis¬ 
charge from prisoq, he should be enabled to 
seek that redress in chancery to which he is 
cAtitlfett on a fair account! The severity of 
the law was certainly intended against fraudu¬ 
lent bankrupts only; and the statute of bank¬ 
ruptcy is, doubtlfss, favourable to n^olvents, 
as it discharges from all former dehts’those 
who obtained their certificates. As British 
subjects,. they are surely entitled to the same 
indulgence which is granted to other insol¬ 
vents. They were always included in every 
. act passed for the relief of insolvent debtors, 


till the sixth year of George I. when they were 
first excepted from this benefit. By a law en¬ 
acted in the reign of qjieen Anne, relating to 
bankruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to 
object to the confirmation of fhe bank¬ 
rupt's certificate; but the chancellor had power 
to judgb whether the objection was frivolous < 
or well-founded: yet, by a later .act, the chan¬ 
cellor is obliged to confirm th£ certificate, if 
it is agreeable to four-fifths in number and 
value of the creditors ; whereas he cannot con¬ 
firm it, should he be, opposed, even without 
any reason assigned, by one creditor to whom 
the greatest part of the debt is owing. It 
might, therefore, deserve the consideration of 
parliament, whether, in extending their cle¬ 
mency to the poor, it should not he equally 
diffused to bankrupts and other insolvents; 
whether proper distinction ought not to he 
made between the innocent bankrupt who fails 
through misfortunes in trade, and him who 
becomes insolvent from fraud or profligacy: 
and finally, whether the enqniiy and trial of 
all such cases would not properly fall within 
the province of chancery, a tribunal insti¬ 
tuted for the mitigation of common law. 

6 

ENQUIRY into the STATE of the POOR. 

The house of commons seems to have been 
determined on another measure, which, how¬ 
ever, does not admit of explanation. An order 
was made iu the month of February, that leave 
should be given to bring iu a bill to explain, 
amend, and render effectual so much of an 
act, passed in the thirteenth year of George II f% 
against the excessive increase of horse-races, 
and deceitful gaming, as related to that in¬ 
crease. The hill was accordingly presented, 
read, printed, and ordered to be Committed 
to a committee ot the whole house; blit the 
order was delayed from time to lime till the 
end of the session. Some progress was like¬ 
wise made in another affair of greater con¬ 
sequence to the community. A committee wa9 
appointed in the month of March, to take into 
consideration the state of the poor in England, 
as well as <the laws enacted for their mainte¬ 
nance. The^ clerks of the peace belonging to 
all the counties, cities, and towns in England 
tf.\d Wales, were ordered to transmit, for the 
perusal of tUb house, an account of the annual 
expense of passing vagrants through their re¬ 
spective divisions and districts for four years: 

; and the committee began to deliberate on this 
j important subject. In the latter end of May 
the house was made acquainted with their 
resolutions, importing, that the present me- 
: thods of relieving the poor iu the respective 
J parishes, where no c workhouses have been pro- 
i vided for their reception and employment, are, 

; in general, very burdensome ^to the inhabit- 
| ants, and tend to render the poor miserable to 
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themselves, and useless to the community: 
that the present method of giving money out 
of the parochial ratep to persons capable of 
labour, in prder to prevent them from claiming 
an entire subsistence for themselves and their 
families, is contrary to the spirit and intention 
of the laws for the relief of the poor, is a 
dangerous power in the hands of parochial 
officers, a misapplication of the public money, 
and a great encouragement t& idleness and in- 
tempeiance ; that the employment of the poor, 
under proper direction and management, in 
such works and manufactures as are suited to 
their respective capacities, would he of great 
utility to the public: that settling the poor in 
workhouses, to be provided in the several coun¬ 
ties and ridings in England and Wales, under 
the direction and management of governors 
and trustees to be appointed for that purpose, 
wopld he the most effectual method of relieving 
such poor persons, as, by age, infirmities, or 
diseases, are rendered incapable of supporting 
themselves by their labour: of employing the 
able and industrious, reforming the idle and 
profligate, and of educating poor children in 
leligion and industry: that the poor in such 
workhouses would be better regulated and 
maintained, and managed with more advan¬ 
tage to the public, by guardians, governors, or 
trustees, to be especially appointed, or chosen 
for that purpose, and incorporated with such 
powers, ami under such lestrictions, as the 
legislature should deem proper, than by the 
annual paiochial officers: that erecting work¬ 
houses upon the waste lands, and appropriat¬ 
ing a certain quantity of such lauds to he 
cultivated, in order to produce provision for 
the poor in the said houses, would not only be 
the means of instructing and employing many 
of the said poor in agriculture, but lessen the 
expense of the public: that controversies and 
law-suits concerning the settlements of poor 
persons occasioned a very great, and, in gene¬ 
ral, an useless expense to the public, amount¬ 
ing to many thousand pounds per annum; ar^d 
that often inure money is expended in ascer¬ 
taining such settlements by each of the^ con¬ 
tending parishes than would be sufficient to 
maintain the paupers : that should* wot khouses 
be established for the general reception of the 
poor, in the respective counties and ridings $>T 
England, the*laws relating to fche’settlemcnts 
of the poor, and the*passing of vagrants?, might 
• be repealed: that while the present laws*re¬ 
lating to the poor subsist, the compelling 
parish-officers to grant certificates to the poor 
would, in all probability, prevent the hardships 
they now suffer, in beieg debarred gaining their 
livelihood, where they' can do it most usefully 
to themselves and the public From these sew* 
sihle resolutions, the reader may conceive some 
ideaof the misconduct that attends the manage¬ 
ment of the poor in England, as well as of the 


grievous burdens entailed upon the people by 
the present laws wfiich constitute this^brauch 
of the legislature. The committee’s resolves 
being 4 read at the table, an order was made 
that they should be taken into consideration 
on a certain day, when the order was again 
put off, and in the interim the parliament was 
prorogued. While the committee deliberated 
upon this affair, leave was given to prepare a 
bill for preventing tenants under a certain 
yearly rent, from gaining settlements in any 
particular parish, by being there rated in any 
land-tax assessment, and paying for the land¬ 
lord the money so charged. This order was 
afterwards discharged; and another bill brought 
in to prevent any person from gaining a settle¬ 
ment, by being rated by virtue of an act of 
parliament for granting an aid to his majesty 
by a land-tax, and paying the same. The bill 
was accordingly presented, read, committed, 
and passed the lower house; but among the 
lords it miscarried. It can never be expectwl 
that the poor will be managed vfl th economy 
and integrity, while the execution of the laws 
relating to their maintenance is left in the 
hands of low tradesmen, who derive private 
advantage from supplying them with necessa¬ 
ries, and often favour the im|>osition of one 
another with the most scandalous collusion. 
This is an evil which will never be remedied, 
until persons of independent fortune, and un¬ 
blemished integrity, actuated by a spirit of true 
patriotism, shall rescue their fellow-citizens 
from the power of such interested miscreants, 
by taking their poor into their own manage¬ 
ment and protection. Instead of multiplying 
laws with respect to the settlement and ma¬ 
nagement of the poor, which serve only to 
puzzle and perplex the parish and peace officers, 
it would become the sagacity of the legislature 
to take some effectual precautions to prevent 
the increase of paupers and vagrants, which is 
become an intolerable nuisance to the common¬ 
wealth. Towards this salutary end, surely 
nothing would more contribute than a refor¬ 
mation of the police, th^t would abolish those 
infamous places of entertainment, which swarm 
in every corner of the metropolis, saucing 
people of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, 
and ruin; and would restrict within due hounds 
the number of public-houses, which are aug¬ 
mented to an enormous degree, affording so 
many asylums for riot and debauchery atyl 
| corrupting the morals of the common people 
to such a pitch of licentious indecency, as 
must.be a reproach to every civilized nation. 
Let it not be affirmed, to the disgrace of Great 
Britain, that such receptacles of vice and im¬ 
punity subsist under the connivance 'of the 
government, according to the narrow views 
and confined speculation of those shallow po¬ 
liticians, who imagine that the revenue is in- 
. creased in proportion to the quantity o( strong 
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liquors ^consumed in such ififatmm* recesses of 
intemperance. Were this in reality the case, 
that administration woulddeserve to be branded 
with eternal infamy, which could sacrifice to 
such a base consideration the health, the lives, 
and the moral* of their fellow-creatures: but 
nothing can be more fallacious than the sup¬ 
position, that the revenue of any government 
can be increased by the augmented intempe¬ 
rance of the people; for intemperance is the 
baue of industry, as well as of population; 
and what the government gains in the articles 
of the duty on malt, and the excise upon 
liquors, will always be greatly over-balanced 
by the loss in other articles, arising from the 
diminution of hands, and the neglect of la¬ 
bour. 

REGULATIONS OF WEIGHTS, &c. 

c Exclusive of the bills that were actually 
prepared, though they did not pass in the course 
of this session, the common? deliberated on 
other important subjects, which, however, 
were pot finally discussed. In the beginning 
of the session, a committee being appointed to 
resume the enquiry touching the regulation 
of weight* and measures, a subject we have 
mentioned in the history of the preceding ses¬ 
sion, the box which contained a troy pound 
weight, locked up by order of the house, was 
again produced by the clerk in whose custody 
it had been deposited. This affair being care¬ 
fully investigated, the committee agreed to four¬ 
teen resolutions. [See note (S) at the end of this 
Pot] In the mean time it was ordered,'that 
all the weights, referred to in the report, should 
be delivered to the clerk of the house to be 
locked up, and brought forth occasionally. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

• I 

Tiif. house of commons, among other arti¬ 
cles of domestic economy, bestowed some at¬ 
tention on the hospital for foundlings, which 
was now, more than ever, become a matter of 
national consideration. The accounts relating 
to this oharity having been demanded, and 
subjected to the inspection of the members, 
were, together with the king’s recommendation, 
referred to the committee of supply, where 
they produced the resolutions which we have 
already specified among the other grants of 
the year. The house afterwards resolved itself 
into a committee to deliberate on the state of 
the hospital, ai\d examine its accounts. On 
the third day of May their resolutions were 
reported to the following effect: that the ap¬ 
pointing* by the governors and guardians of 
the said hospital, places in the several counties, 
ridings, or divisions in this kingdom, for the 
first inception of exposed ( and deserted young 
gbiklrepi typqld be attended W ;th many evil 


consequences; and that the conveying of chib 
dren from the country to the said hospital it 
attended with many evil consequences, and 
ought to be prevented. A bill was ordered to 
be brought in, founded upon this last resolu¬ 
tion, buC never presented; therefore the enquiiy 
produced no effect. Notwithstanding the in* 
stitution of this ■ charity, for the support ot 
which great sums are yearly levied on the pub* 
lie, it docs not appear that the bills of mor¬ 
tality, respecting new-born children, are de¬ 
creased, nor the shocking crime of infant- 
murder rendered less frequent than heretofore. 
It may, therefore, not be improperly styled a 
heavy additional tax for the propagation of 
bastardy, and the encouragement of idleness, 
among the common people; besides the ten¬ 
dency it has to extinguish the feelings of the 
heart, and dissolve those family ties of blood 
by which the charities are connected. * 

In the month of March leave was given to 
bring in a hill for the more effectual preventing 
of the melting down and exporting the gold 
and silver coin of the kingdom, and the persons 
wore nominated to prepare it; but the bill 
never appeared, and no further enquiry was 
made about the matter. Perhaps it was sup¬ 
posed that such a measure might be thought 
an encroachment on the prerogative of the 
crown, which hath always exercised the power 
of fixing the standard, and regulating the cur¬ 
rency of the coin. Perhaps such a step was 
deferred on account of the war, during which 
a great quantity of gold and silver was neces¬ 
sarily exported to the continent, for the sup¬ 
port of the allies and armks in the pay of Great 
Britain. The legislature, however, would do 
well to consider this eternal maxim in compu¬ 
tation, that when a greater quantity of bullion 
is exported, in waste, than can be replaced by 
commerce, ,the nation must be hastening to 
a state of insolvency. Over and above these 
proceedings in this session of parliament, it 
may not be unnecessary to mention several 
Messages which were sent by the king to the 
house of commons. That relating to the vote 
of c*jdit,we have already specified in our ac¬ 
count of the supply. On the twenty-sixth 
day of April the chancellor of the exchequer 
presented to the house two messages, signed 
Ky his majesty, one in favour of his subject* 
in Nortji~America, and tlu° other in behalf of 
the East*India company: the former recom- 
mending to their consideration the zeal and * 
vigour with which his faithful subjects in 
North-America had exerted themselves in de¬ 
fence of his just rights and possessions; de¬ 
siring he might be enabled to give them a 
proper compensation for the expenses incurred 
by the respective provinces in levying, clothing, 
and paying the troops raised in that country, 
according as the active vigour and strenuous 
efforts of the several colonies should appe&f to 
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merit- in the latter, he desired the house would 
emuower him to assist the East-1 ndia company 
in defraying the expense of a military force in 
the East-1 ydies, to be maintained by them, in 
lieu of a battalion of regular troops withdrawn 
from thence, and returned to Ireland. Both 
these messages were referred to the corflmittee 
of supply, and produced the resolutions upon 
each subject which we have already explained. 
The message relating to a projected invasion 
by the enemies of Great Britain we shall par¬ 
ticularize in its proper place, when we come 
to record the circumstances and miscarriage 
of that design. In the mean time, it may not 
be improper to observe, that the thanks of the 
house of commons were voted and given to 
admiral Boscawen and major-general Amherst, 
for the services they had done their king arid 
country in North-America; and the same eom- 
pli merit was paid to admiral Osborne, for the 
success of his cruise in the Mediterranean. 

Tiic session was closed on the second day of 
Juue with a speech (o both houses, from the 
commissioners appointed by his majesty for 
that purpose. In this harangue the parliament 
was given to understand, that the king approved 
of their conduct, and returned them his thanks 
for their condescension; that the hopes he had 
conceived of their surmounting the difficulties 
which lay in the way were founded on the 
wisdom, zeal, and affection of so good a parlia¬ 
ment, and that his expectations were fully an¬ 
swered; that they had considered the war in 
all its parts, and notwithstanding its long con¬ 
tinuance, through the obstinacy of the enemy, 
had made such provision for the many different 
operations as ought ^o convince the adversaries 
of Great Britain, that it would be for their 
interest, as well as for the case and relief of 
all Europe, to embrace equitable and honour¬ 
able terms of accommodation. They were told 
that, by their assistance, the combined army 
in Germany had been completed; powerful 
squadrons, as well as numerous bodies of land- 
forces, were employed in Ameiica, in order to 
maintain the British righis and possessions, 
and annoy the enemy in the most sensible 
mariner in that country: that, as Krandb was 
making considerable preparations in her dif¬ 
ferent ports, he had taken care to put his fleet 
at home in the best condition, both of strengjti 
and situation, to guard against aftd repel any 
attempts that might be meditated against his 
kingdoms: that all bis measures had heeg’di- 
reeted to assert the honour of his crown; to 
preserve the essential interests of his faithful 
subjects; to support the cause of the protest- 
ant religion, and public liberty: he therefore 
trusted that the uprightness of his intentions 
would draw down the blessyig of Heaven upon 
his endeavours. He expressed bis hope, that 
the precautions they had taken to prevent and 
correct the excesses of the privateer*, would 
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produce the desired*effect: a consideration 
which the king had much at heart; for, though 
sensible of the utility of that service, when 
under*proper regulations, he was determined 
to do his utmost to prevent any injuries or 
hardships which might he sustained by the 
subjects of neutral powers, as far as might be 
practicable and consistent with his majesty's 
just right to hinder the trade of his enemies 
from being collusively and fraudulently covered. 
He not only thanked the commons, but ap« 
plauded the firmness and vigour with which 
they had acted, as well as their prudence in 
judging, that notwithstanding the present bur 
dens, the making ample provision for carrying 
on the war was the most probable means tc. 
bring it to an honourable and happy conclusion. 
He assured them that no attention should be 
wanting, on his part, for the faithful applica 
tion of what had been granted. They were 
informed he had nothing further to desire, but 
that they would carry down the same good dis¬ 
positions, and propagate them in {heir several 
counties, which they bad shown ia their pro¬ 
ceedings during the session. These declarations 
being pronounced, the parliament was pro¬ 
rogued. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

The people of England, provoked on one 
hand by the intrigues, the hostilities, and me¬ 
naces of France, and animated on the other by 
the pride and triumph of success, which never 
fails to reconcile them to difficulties, howsoever 
great, and expense, however enormbus, at thisr 
period breathed nothing but war, and discoursed 
about nothing but new plans of conquest. 
We have seen how liberally the parliament 
bestowed the nation’s money; and the acqui¬ 
escence of the subjects in general under the 
additional burdens which had been imposed, ap¬ 
peared irt the remarkable eagerness witrt which 
they embarked in the subscription planned by 
the legislature; in the vigorous assistance tbey 
contributed towards manning the navy, recruit¬ 
ing the army, and levying additional forces; 
and the warlike spirit which began to diffuse 
itself through all ranks of the people? This 
was a spirit which the ministry carefully che¬ 
rished and cultivated, for the support of the 
war, which, it must be owged, was prosecuted 
with an ardour and efficacy peculiar to the pre¬ 
sent administration. True it is, the Gtffinfb 
war had been for some time adopted as an 
object of importance by the British councils, 
and "a resolution was takejj to maintain it 
withofit "flinching: at the same time, it must 
be allowed, that this consideration had not 
hitherto weakened the attention of th^ ministry 
to the operations in America, where aioue the 
war may be said to have been carried on and 
prosecuted on British principles, so as to di* 
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tress the eiftmy in their Aost tender part, and 
at the 6Atne time acquire tjie most substantial 
advantages to the subjects of Britain. For 
these two purposes, eveiy preparation was 
made that sagacity coufd suggest, or Vigour 
execute. The navy was repaired and aug¬ 
mented; and, in order to man the different 
squadrons, the expedient of pressing? that dis¬ 
grace to a British administration, was practiced 
both by land and water with extraordinary 
rigour and vivacity. A proclamation was issued, 
offering a considerable bounty for every sea¬ 
man and every landman that should, by a cer¬ 
tain day/enter voluntarily into the service. As 
an additional encouragement to this class of 
people, the king promised his pardon to all 
seamen who bad deserted from their respective 
ships to which they belonged, provided they 
should return to their duty by the third day of 
July; but at the same time he declared, that 
those who should neglect this opportunity, at 
a time when their country so much required 
their (prvicCf would, upon being apprehended, 
incur the {(enalty of a court martial, and if 
convicted, be deemed unfit objects of the royal 
mercy. All justices of the peace, mayors, and 
magistrates of corporations throughout Great 
Britain were commanded to make particular 
search for straggling seamen fit for the service, 
and to send all that should be found to the 
nearest sea-port, that they might be sent oxi 
board by the sea-officer there commanding. 
Other methods, more gentle and effectual, 
were taken to levy and recruit the land-forces. 
New regimcntB were raised, on his majesty's 
promise that every man should he entitled to 
his discharge at the end of three years, and 
the premiums for enlisting were increased. 
Over and above these indulgences, consider¬ 
able bounties were offered and given by cities, 
towns, corporations, and even by individuals, 
lo universally were the people possessed with 
ft spiritt>f chivalry and adventure. The; example 
was set by the metropolis, where the common- 
council resolved, that voluntary subscriptions 
should be received in the chamber of Loudon, 
to be appropriated at bounty-money to such 
persons as should engage in his majesty’s ser¬ 
vice. The city subscribed a considerable sum 
for that purpose; and a committee of alder¬ 
men and commoners wa r . appointed ty attend 
at Guildhall, to receive and apply t the sub¬ 
scriptions. Af aVurther encouragement to 
vJuw^erBj they moreover resolved, that every 
person so entering should be entitled to the 
freedom of the city, at the expiration of three 
years or soofter, if tjie war should be brought 
to a conclusion. r The$e resolutions bfeing com¬ 
municated to the king, he was pleased to sig¬ 
nify his approbation, and return bis thanks to 
Uie city, 4 ® a letter froth the secretary of state 
to the lord-mayor* Large sums were imme¬ 
diately subscribed by differen* companies, and 


some private persons; and, in imitation of the 
capital, bounties were offered by many different 
communities in every quarter of the united 
kingdom. At the satnfi time, such care and 
diligence were used in disciplining the militia, 
that, before the close of the year, the gteater 
pail of, those truly constitutional battalions 
rivalled the regular troops in the perfection of 
their exercise, and seemed to Jbe, in all re¬ 
spects, as fit for ^ctual service. 

DEATH of the PRINCESS of ORANGE. 

Before we proceed to record the trans¬ 
actions of the campaign that succeeded these 
preparations, we shall take notice of some 
domestic events, which, though not very im¬ 
portant in themsidves may nevertheless claim 
a place in the History of England. In the 
beginning of the year, the court of London was 
overwhelmed with affliction at the death* of 
the princess dowager of Orange and Nassau, 
governante of the United Provinces in the mi¬ 
nority of her son, the present stadtholder. She 
was the eldest daughter of his Britannic ma¬ 
jesty, possessed of many personal accomplish¬ 
ments and exemplary virtues; pious, moderate, 
sensible, and circumspect. She had exercised 
her authority with equal sagacity and resolu¬ 
tion, respected even by those who were no 
friends to the houle of Orange, and died with 
great fortitude and resignation. 4 In her will 
she appointed the king her father, and the 
princess dowager of Orange, her mother-in- 
law, honorary tutors, and prince Louis jpf 
Brunswick acting tutor to her children. In the 
morning after her decease* the states-general 
and the states of Holland were extraordinarily 
assembled, and having received .notice of this 
event, proceeded to confirm the regulations 
which had been made for the minority of the 
stadtholder. Prince Louis or Brunswick was 
invited to assist in the assembly of Holland, 
where he to<jk the oaths, as representing the 
captain-general of the union. Then be coin- 
immicated to the assembly the act by which 
the princess had appointed him guardian oi 
her ohildren. He was afterwards invited to 
the assembly of the states-general, who agreed 
to the resolution of Holland, with respect to 
{jis guardianship; and in the evening the dif¬ 
ferent colleges of the government sent formal 
deputations to'the young atadtholder, and the 
princess' Caroline, his sister, in whose names 
and presence they were received, and answered 
by their guardian and representative. A for¬ 
mal intimation of the* death of the princess 
was communicated to the king her father, ii 
a pathetic letter, by tfte states-general; wht 
condoled with him on the irreparable loss 
which he as well rt* they had sustained by thL 
melancholy event, and assured him they woulu 
employ all their care and attention in securing 
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and defending the rights and interest of the 
young stadtholder and the princess his sister, 
whom they considered as the children of the 
republic. The royal family of England suffered 
another disaster in the course of this year, by 
the decease of the princess EliZabeth-Caroline, 
second daughter of his late royal highness 
Frederick prince of Wales, a lady of the most 
amiable character, who died at Kew in the 
month of September, before flie had attained 
the eighteenth year of her age. 

EXAMPLES MADE OF PIRATES. 

Certain privateers continuing their ex¬ 
cesses at sea, and rifling neutral ships without 
distinction or authority; the government re¬ 
solved to vindicate the honour of the nation, 
by making examples of those pirates, who, as 
fast as they could be detected and secured, 

* y 

were brought to trial, and upon conviction 
sacrificed to justice. While these steps were 
taken to rescue the nation from the reproach 
of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 
had urged with such eagerness, equal spirit 
was exerted in convincing neutral powers that 
they should not Vith impunity contravene the 
law of nations, in favouring the enemies of 
Great Britain. A great number of causes were 
tried relating to disputed captures, and many j 
Dutch vessels, with their cargoes, were con¬ 
demned, after a fair hearing, notwithstanding 
the loud clamours of that people, and the 
repeated remonstrances of the states general. 

The reputation of the English was not so 
much affected by the irregularities of her 
privateers, armed forarapiue, as by the neglect 
of internal police, and an ingredient of savage 
ferocity mingled in the national character; an 
ingredient that appeared but too conspicuous 
in the particulars of several shocking murders 
brought to light about this period.-*Oiie Hal¬ 
sey, who commanded a merchant ship in the 
voyage from Jamaica to England, having con¬ 
ceived some personal dislike to a poor sailor, 
insulted him with such abuse, exposed him tt f 
such hardships, and punished him with such 
wantomiess of barbarity, that the poo* wretch 
leaped overboard in despair. Hi% inhuman 
tyrant envying him that death, which would 
have rescued a miserable object from his bru-, 
tality, plunged into ibe sea afyer«hitn, and 
brought him 011 board, declaring, he should 
pot escape 60 while there were any torments 
left to inflict. Accordingly, he exercised his 
tyranny upon him with redoubled rigour, until 
the poor creature expired, in consequence of 
the inhuman treatment he had sustained. 
This savage ruffian was likewise indicted for 
the murder of another mariner, but being con¬ 
victed on the first trial, the second was found 
unnecessary, and the criminal suffered death 
according to the law, which it perhapt too 


mild to malefactors convicted of such aggra¬ 
vated cruelty.—AnAther barbarous murder was 
perpetrated in the country, near Birmingham, 
upon * a sheriff’s officer, by the sons of one 
Darby, whose effects the bailiff had seized, on 
a distress for rent. The two young assassins, 
encouraged by the father, attacked the un- 
hajppy wretch with clubs, and mangled him in 
a terrible manner, so that he hardly retained 
any signs of life. Not contented with this 
cruel execution, they stripped him naked, and 
dragging him out of the house, scourged him 
with a waggoner's whip, until the flesh was 
cut from the bones. In this miserable con¬ 
dition he was found weltering in bis blood, 
and conveyed to a neighbouring house, where 
he immediately expired. The three barbarians 
were apprehended, after having made a des¬ 
perate resistance. They were tried, convicted, 
and executed: the son9 were hung in chains/ 
and the body of the father dissected.—The 
widow of a tinder-merchant in Kothcrhithn 
being cruelly murdered in her <fwn house, 
Mary Edmonson, a young woman,"her niece, 
ran out into the street with her arms cut 
across, and gave the alarm, declaring her.auut 
had been assassinated by four men, who forced 
their way into the house, and that she (the 
niece) had received those wounds, in attempt¬ 
ing to defend her relation. According to the 
circumstances that appeared, this unnatural 
wretch had cut the throat of her aunt and 
benefactress with a case-knife, then dragged 
the body from the wash-house to the pailour; 
that she had stolen a watch and some silver 
spoons, and concealed them, together with the 
knife and her own apron, which was soaked 
with the blood of her parent. After having 
acted this horrid tragedy, the bare recital of 
which the humane reader will not peruse with¬ 
out horror, she put on another apron, and 
wounded her own flesh, the better to conceal 
her guilt. * Notwithstanding these precautions 
she was suspected, and committed to prison. 
Being brought to trial, she was convicted 
and condemned upon circumstantial evidence, 
and finally executed on Kennington-common, 
though she denied the fact to the last mopient 
of her life. At the place of execution she be¬ 
haved with great composure, and, alter having 
’spent some minutes in devotion, protested she 
was innoctfht of the crime laid to her charge. 
What seemed to corroborate this protestaUyp, * 
was the condition and character of the young 
woman, who had been educated in a sphere 
above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where she 
was Actually betrothed to a clergyman. On 
the other hand, the circumstances that ap¬ 
peared against her almost amounted to% cer¬ 
tainty, though nothing weaker than proof 
positive ought to determine a jury in capital 
cases ti give a verdict against the person 
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accused. After all, this is one of those pro¬ 
blematic events which elude the force of all 
evidence, and serve to confound the pride of 
human reason.—A miscreant, whose name was 
Haines, having; espoused the daughter of a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
who possessed a small estate, which he in¬ 
tended to divide among seven children, wa^so 
abandoned as to form the design of poisoning 
the whole family, that by virtue of his wife he 
might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the 
execution of this infernal scheme, he employed 
his own father to purchase a quantity of ar¬ 
senic; part of which he administered to three 
of the children, who were immediately seized 
with the dreadful symptoms produced by this 
mineral, and the eldest expired. He after¬ 
wards mixed it with three apple-cakes, which 
ho bought fur the purpose, and presented to 
the three other children, who underwent the 
same violence of operation which had proved 
fatal*to thq eldest brother. The instantaneous 
effects of cthe poison created a suspicion of 
Haines, who being examined, the whole scene 
of vill.iny stood disclosed. Nevertheless, the 
villain found means to escape.—Hie uncommon 
spirit of assassination which raged at this period 
seemed to communicate itself even to foreign¬ 
ers, who breathed English air. Five French 
prisoners confined on board the king’s ship the 
Royal Oak were convicted of having murdered 
one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and 
fellow*prisoner, in revenge for his having dis¬ 
covered that^they had forged passes to facilitate 
their escape. Exasperated at this detection, 
they seized this unfortunate informer in the 
place of their confinement, gagged his mouth, 
■tripped him naked, tied him with a strong 
cord to a ring-bolt, and scourged his body 
with the most brutal perseverance. By dint 
of struggling, the poor wretch disengaged him¬ 
self from the cord with which h» had been 
tied: then they finished the tragedy, by leaping 
and stamping on his breast, till the chest was 
broke, and he expired. They afterwards severed 
the body into smalhpieces, and these they con¬ 
veyed at different times into the sea, through 
the funnel of a convenience to which they had 
access: but one of the other prisoners gave 
information of the murder; in copsequence ( 
of which they were secured, brought to trial, 
condemned^ antf punished with death.—Nor 
' W&Kf the instances of cruel assassination, which 
prevailed at this juncture, confined to Great 
Britain. At the latter end of the foregoing 
year, an atrocious massacre was perpetrated 
by two Genoese mariners upon tbd* roaster and 
crew of an Euglish vessel, among whom they 
were enrolled. These monsters of cruelty were 
in’ different watches, a circumstance that fa¬ 
voured the execution of the horrid plan they 
had^ concerted. When one of them retired to 
rest 4 with tys fellows of the watch, consisting 


of the mate and two seamen, he waited till 
they were fast asleep, and then butchered 
them all with a knife. Havivig so far succeeded 
without discovery, he returned to.the deck, 
and communicated the exploit to his associ¬ 
ate : then they suddenly attacked the master of 
the vessel, and cleft his head with a hatchet, 
which they likewise used in murdering the 
man that stood at the helm; a third was like¬ 
wise despatched,’and no Englishman remained 
alive but the master’s son, a boy, who lamented 
his father’s death with incessant tears and cries 
for three days, at the expiration of which he 
was likewise sacrificed, because the assassins 
were disturbed by his clamour. This baibarous 
scene was acted within sixty leagues of the rock 
of Lisbon ; but the vessel was taken within the 
capos Ortugal and Finistcrre, by the captain of 
the French privateer, called La Favourite, who 
seeing the deck stained with blood, and finding 
all the papers of the ship destroyed, began to 
suspect that the master and crew had been 
murdered. He accordingly taxed them with 
the murder, aud they confessed the particulars. 
The privateer touched at Vigo, where the 
captain imparted this detail to the English 
consul; but the prize, with the two \ illaivis oil 
board, was sent to Bayonne in France, where 
they were brought to condign punishment. 

Murder of daniel clarke. 

We shall close this register of blood with the 
account of a murder remarkable in all its cir¬ 
cumstances, for which a person, called Eugene 
Aram, suffered at York, ill the course of this 
year. This man, who exercised the profession 
of a school-master at Kuaresborougli, hail, as 
far back as the year one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-five, been concerned with one 
Houseman, in robbing aud murdering Danie 
Clarke, whom they bad previously persuaded 
to bonow a considerable quantity of valuable 
effects from different persons in the neighbour¬ 
hood on false pretences, that he might retire 
with the booty. He had accordingly filled a 
satjt with these particulars, and began his re¬ 
treat w'ith his two perfidious associates, who 
suddenly Idl upon him, deprived him of life, 
and, having buried the body in a cave, took 
1 possessing of the plunder. Though Clarke 
disappeared once in such a mysterious man¬ 
ner, no suspicion fell on the assassins; and 
Aram, who was the chief contriver and agenft 
in the murder, moved his habitation to an¬ 
other part of the cotintry. In the summer of 
the present year. Houseman being employed, 
among other labourers, in repairing the pub¬ 
lic highway, they, in digging for gravel by the 
road side, discovered the skeleton of a human 
creature, which the majority supposed to be 
the bones of Daniel Clarke. This opinion was 
nc sooner broached, than Houseman, as it 
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were hy some supernatural impulse which he 
could not resist, declared that it was not the 
skeleton of Clarke, inasmuch as bis body had 
been interred at a place called St. Robert 9 ! 
Cavejwhere they would find it, with the head 
turned to a certain corner. He was* imme¬ 
diately apprehended, examined, admitted as 
evidence for tjie crown, and discovered the 
particulars of the murder. # The skeleton of 
Clarke being found exactly in the place and 
maimer he had described, Eugene Aram, who 
now acted as usher to a grammar-school in the 
county of Norfolk, was secured, and brought 
to trial at the York assizes. There, his own 
wife corroborating the testimony of Houseman, 
he was found guilty, and received sentence of 
death; notwithstanding a very artful and 
learned defence, in which he proved, from ar¬ 
gument and example, the danger of convicting 
a ir in upon circumstantial evidence. Finding 
all his remonstrances ineffectual, he recom¬ 
mended himself in pathetic terms to the king's 
inercv; and if ever murder was entitled to in¬ 
dulgence, perhaps it might have been extended 
not improperly to this man, whose genius, in 
itself pnodigioii'.^ might have exerted itself in 
works of general utility. He had, in spite of 
all the disadvantages attending low birth and 
straitened circumstances, by the dint of his own 
capacity and inclination, matfe considerable pro¬ 
gress in mathematics and philosophy, acquired 
all the languages ancient and modern, and exe¬ 
cuted pai l of a Celtic dictionary, which, had he 
lived to finish it, might have thrown some es¬ 
sential light upon ihe origin and obscurities of 
the European history* Convinced, at last, that 
he had nothing to hope from the clemency of 
the government, he wrote a short poem in de¬ 
fence of suicide; and, on the day fixed for his 
execution, opened the veins of his left arm 
with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
pui pose. Though he was much weakened hy 
the effusion of blood, befoie this attempt was 
discovered, yet, as the instrument had missed 
the artery, he did not expire until he w r a$ 
carried to the gibbet, and underwent the sen¬ 
tence of the law. His body was conveyed to 
Knaresborough-forest, and hung in chains, 
near the place where the murder was perpe¬ 
trated.—These arc some of the most remark¬ 
able that appeared amongst nianjt other in¬ 
stances of homicide ;#a crime that prevails to 
a degree alike deplorable and surpiising, eveti 
in a nation renowned for compassion and pla¬ 
cability. But this will generally be the case 
among people whose passions, naturally im¬ 
petuous, ate ill restrained hy laws, and the 
regulations of civil society; which the licenti¬ 
ous do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 

MAJORITY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Tub prince of Wales having, in the begin¬ 


ning of June, entered the two-and-twentieth 
year of his age, the anniversary of his birth 
was celebrated with great rejoicings at court, 
and the king received compliments of congra¬ 
tulation on the majority of a prince, who 
seemed boru to fulfil the hopes, and complete 
the happifiess, of Great Britain. The city of 
London presented an address to the king on 
this occasion, replete with expressions of loy¬ 
alty and affection, assuring his majesty, that 
no hostile threats could intimidate a people 
animated by the love of liberty, who, confiding 
in the Divine Providence, and in bis majesty's 
experienced wisdom and vigorous councils, 
were resolved to exert their utmost efforts 
towards enabling their sovereign to repel the 
insults, and defeat the attempts made by the 
ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. 
Congratulations of the same kind were offered 
by other cities, towns, corporations, and com¬ 
munities, who vied with each other in profes¬ 
sions of attachment; and, indeed* ther* was 
not the least trace of disaffection perceivable 
at this juncture in any part of the island. 

A NEW BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 

So little were the citizens of London dis¬ 
tressed by the expense, or incommoded by tilt 
operations of the war, that they found leisure 
to plan, and funds to execute magnificent 
works of art, for the ornament of the metio- 
polis, and the convenience of commerce. They 
had obtained an a<tof parliament empowering 
them to build a new bridge over the Thames, 
from Blackfriars to the opposite shore, about 
midway between those of London and West¬ 
minster. Commissioners were appointed to 
put this act in execution; and, at a court of 
coKiimori'Council, it was resolved that a sum 
not exceeding one hundred and forty-four 
thousand pounds should be forthwith raised, 
within the space of eight years, by instalment!; 
not exceeding thirty thousand pounds in one 
year, to be paid into the chamber of London ; 
that the persons advancing the money should 
have an interest at the rate of fotir pounds per 
cent per annum, to be paid half yearly by the 
chamberlain, yet redeemable at the expiration 
of the first ten years ; and that the chamber* 
lain should affix the city's S£al to such instru* 
merits as the committee mighff*tbink fit to 
give for securing the payment of the saHrtfn-^ 
nuities. Such were the first effectual step! 
taken towards the execution of a laudable 
measurfc, which met with the jmost obstinate 
oppositi<m"in the sequel, from the narrow 
views of particular people, as well as from the 
prejudice of party. « 

FIRE IN CORN HILL. 

The spirit that now animated J^he citizens 
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of London was such as mail difficulties did 
not retard, and even considerable losses could 
not discourage. In the month of November 
the city was exposed to a dangerous conflagra¬ 
tion, kindled in the night by accident in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, which 
burned with great fury, notwithstanding the 
assistance of the firemen and engines employed 
tinder the personal direction of the magistracy, 
consumed a great number of houses, and da¬ 
maged many more. That whole quarter of 
the town was filled with consternation: some 
individuals were beggared; one or two pe¬ 
rished in the flames, and some were buried 
in the ruins of the houses that sunk under 
the disaster. 

METHOD CONTRIVED TO FIND OUT 
THE LONGITUDE. 

Tiie ferment of mind so peculiar to the na- 
< 1rivesw>f Great Britain, excited by a strange mix¬ 
ture of genius and caprice, passion ami philo¬ 
sophy, study and conjecture, produced at this 
period some flowers of improvement, in dif¬ 
ferent arts and sciences, that seemed to pro¬ 
mise fruit of public utility. Several persons 
invented methods for discovering the longitude 
at sea, that great desidwatum in navigation, 
for the ascertainment of which so many nations 
have offered a public recompense, and in the 
investigation of which so many mathematical 
heads have been disordered. Some of those 
'who now appeared candidates for the prize de¬ 
served encouragement for the ingenuity of 
their several systems; but he who seemed to 
enjoy the pre-eminence in the opinion and 
favour of the public was Mr. Irwin, a native 
of Ireland, who contrived a chair so artfully 
poised, that a person sitting in it on board 
a fillip, even in a rough sea, can, through a 
telescope, observe the immersion and emersion 
of Jupiter’s satellites, without being inter¬ 
rupted or incommoded by the motion of the 
vessel. This gentleman was favoured with the 
assistance and protection of commodore lord 
Howe, in wH'se presence the experiment was 
tried 4 in several ships at sea with such suc¬ 
cess, that he granted a certificate, signifying 
bis approbation; and in consequence of this, 
Mr, Irwin is said to have obtained,a consider¬ 
able re w a rdaVo nr the board of admiralty. 

w *ti 

INSTALLATION AT OXFORD. 

The people of England, happy in their 
situation, felt none of the storms lif^war and 
desolation which ravaged the neighbouring 
count pies: but, enriched by a surprising aug¬ 
mentation of commerce, enjoyed all the se¬ 
curity of peace, and all the pleasures of taste 
and affluence. The university of Oxford having 
conferred the office of tlfeir chancellor, vacant 


by the death of the earl of Arran, upon another 
nobleman of equal honour and integrity, 
namely, the earl of Westmoreland, he made 
a public entrance into that celebrated seat of 
learning with great magnificence, and was in¬ 
stalled? amidst the Encaenia, which were cele¬ 
brated with such classical elegance of pomp, 
as might have rivalled the chief r Roman festival 
of the Augustan age. The chancellor elect 
was attended by a splendid train of the no¬ 
bility and persons of distinction. The city of 
Oxford was filled with a vast concourse of 
strangers. The processions were contrived with 
taste, and conducted with decorum. The in¬ 
stallation was performed with the most striking 
solemnity. The congratulatory verses, and 
public speeches, breathed the spirit of old 
Rome; and the ceremony was closed by 
Dr. King, that venerable sage of St. Mary 
Hal), who pronounced an oration in prai?** of 
the new chancellor with all the flow of Tully, 
animated by the fire of Demosthenes. 

We shall conclude the remarkable incidents 
of this year, 5 that are detached fiom the pro¬ 
secution of the war, with the detail of an event 
equally surprising and deplorable.—A sloop 
called the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries 
to New-York, met with such unfavourable wea¬ 
ther, that she was detained one hundred and 
sixty-five days in the passage, and the provision 
of the ship was altogether expended before the 
first fifty days were elapsed. The wretched 
crew had devoured their dog, cat, aud all iheir 
shoes on board; at length, being reduced to 
the utmost extremity, they agreed to cast lots 
for their lives, that the body of him upon whom 
the lot should fall might serve for some time 
to support the survivors. The wretched victim 
was one Antoni Galatia, a Spanish gentleman 
aud passenger. Him they shot with a musket; 
and having cut off his head, threw it over¬ 
board ; but the entrails ami the rest of the 
carcase they greedily devoured. This horrid 
banquet having, as it were, fleshed the famished 
•srew, they began to talk of another sacrifice, 
from which, however, they were diverted by 
the influence and remonstrances of their cap¬ 
tain, wlib prevailed upon them to be satisfied 
with a miserable allowance to each per diem, 
cut from a pair of leather breeches found in 
•the cabin Upon this calamitous pittance, 
reinforced with the gra«s which grew ph'nti- 
folly upon the deck, these poor objects made 
sflift to subsist for twenty days, at the expira* 
tion of which they w'ere relieved, and taken on 
bonrd one captain Bradshaw, who chanced to 
fall in with them at 6ea. By this time the 
whole crew, consisting of seven men, were so 
squalid and emaciated, as to exhibit an ap¬ 
pearance at once piteous and terrible; and so 
reduced in point of strength, that it was found 
necessary to use ropes and tackle for hoisting 
them from one ship to the other. The dr- 
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cumstance of tfietot. faffing upon the Spaniard, V 
who was the only foreigner on hoard, encou- I 
rages a suspicion that foul play was offered to | 
this unfortunate strange*r ; but the most remark¬ 
able part of this whole incident is, that the 
master and crew could not contrive some sort 
of tackle to catch fish, with which the sea 
* every where abounds, and which, no doubt, 
mighr be caught with the help of a little in¬ 
genuity. If implements of # this kind were 
provided in every ship, they would probably 
prevent all those tragical events at sea that 
are occasioned by famine. 

CAPTURES MADE BY CRUISERS. 

Previous to the more capital operations in 
war, we shall paiticularizc the most remark¬ 
able captures that were made upon the enemy 
by single ships of war, during the course of this 
sunmier and autumn. In the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, a French privateer belonging to Gran¬ 
ville, called the Marquis de Marigny, having 
on board uear two hundred men, and mounted 
with twenty cannon, was taken by captain 
Patker, commander of his majesty’s ship the 
Montague ; who* likewise made prize of a 
smaller armed vessel, from Dunkirk, of eight 
cannon and sixty men. About the same period, 
captain Graves, of the Unicorn, brought in the 
Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, carrying two 
hundred men, and two-and-twenty cannon. 
Two large merchant-ships, laden on the French 
King’s account for Martinique, with provision, 
clothing, and arms, for the troops on that 
island, were taken by captain Lend rick, com¬ 
mander of the Brilliant; and an English trans¬ 
port from St. John's, having four hundred 
French prisoners on hoard, perished near the 
Western Islands. Within the circle of the 
same month, a large French ship from Saiut 
Domingo, richly laden, fell in with the Fa¬ 
vourite ship of war, and was carried into 
Gibraltar. 

In the month of February, captain Hood, of 
his majesty’s frigate the Vestal, belonging to 42 
a small squadron commanded by admiral 
Holmes, who had sailed for the West Ipdie£in 
January, being advanced a considerable way 
a-head of the fleet, desci ied and gave chase to 
a sail, which proved to be a French frigate 
called the Bellona, of two hundred and twenty 
men, and two-aud-tbirty great guns, *com- 
tyanded by the count de Beauhonoirc. Captaiy* 
Hood, having made a signal to the admiral, 
continued the chase until^he advanced within 
half musket-shot of the enemy, and then 
poured in a broadside, which was immediately 
retorted. The engagement thus begun was 
maintained with great vigour on both sides for 
the space of four hours; at tfie expiration of 
which the Bellona struck, after having lost all 
her masts and rigging, together with about 


forty men killed In the action. 'Not was the 
victor in a much better condition. Thirty men 
were killed and wouuded cm board the Vestal. 
Immediately after the enemy submitted, all 
her rigging being destroyed by the shot, the 
topmasts fell overboard; and she was other¬ 
wise so much damaged, that she could not pro¬ 
ceed on her voyage. Captain Hood, therefore, 
returned with his prize to Spilhead; and af¬ 
terwards met with a gracious reception from 
his majesty, on account of the valour and 
couduct he had displayed on (his occasion. 
The Bellona had sailed in January from the 
island of Martinique, along with the Florissant, 
anti another French frigate, from which she 
had been separated in the passage. Immedi¬ 
ately after this exploit, captain Elliot, of the 
jEoIus frigate, accompanied by the Isis, made 
prize oF a French ship, the Miguoune, of 
twenty guns, and oue hundred and forty men, 
one of four frigates employed as convoy to a 
large fleet of merchant-ships, near the islauc), 
of Khce. o v 

In the month of March, the English frigates 
the Soplliampton and Melampe, commanded 
by the captains Gilchrist and Hot ham, bring 
at sea to the northward on a eruise, fell in 
with the DanaG, a French ship of foitv canm n, 
and three hundred and thirty men, which was 
engaged by captain Hotham in a ship of hal 
the force, who maintained the battle a consi¬ 
derable time with admirable gallantry, before 
Ins consort could come to liis assistau As 
they fought in the dark, captain Gilchrist was # 
obliged to lie by for some time, because he 
could not distinguish the one from the other ; 
but no sooner did the day appear, than he bore 
down upon the l)auae with his usual impe¬ 
tuosity, and soon compelled her to surrender: 
she did not strike, however, until thirty or 
forty of her men were slain; and the gallant 
captain Gilchrist received a grape-phot in his 
shoulder, Which, though it did not deprive him 
of life, yet rendered him incapable of future 
service: a misfortune the more to be lamented, 
as it happened to a brave officer in the vigour 
of his age, and in the midst of a sanguinary 
war, which might have afforded him iy<tny 
other opportunities of signalizing his courage 
for the honour and advantage of his country. 
Another remarkable exploit was achieved about 
the same juncture by captain Barrington, 
commander of the ship Achilla, mount 
with sixty cannon, who, to the westwaroof 
Cape Fintaerre, encountered a French ship of 
equal force called the Count de St. Florintin, 
hound ^ron^ Cape Francois oi%>the island of 
HispanioRi to Rochefort, under the command 
of the sieur de Montay, who was obliged to 
strike, after a close and obstinate engagement, 
in which he himself was mortally wounded, a 
great number of his men slain, and his ship 
so damaged, that stye was with difficulty 
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brought into Falmouth.* Captain Barrington 1 PRIZES TAKEN IN THE WEST-INDIES, 
obtained ibe victory at the expense of about l 

five-and-twenty men killed and wounded* and Several armed ships of the enemy* and 
all bis rigging* winch the enemy’s shot ren- rich prizes, wctc taken in the West-Indies* 
dered useless* Two small privateer^ from particularly two French frigates, and/wo Dutch 
Dunkirk were also taken* one called the ships with French commodities, all richly laden* 
Marquis de Bareil, by the Brilliant, which by sonje of the ships of the squadron which 
carried her into Kinsale in Ireland f the other vice-admiral Coats commanded on the Jamaica 
called the Carilhmeur* which struck to She station. A fifth railed the Velour, from Saint 
Grace cutter* assisted by the boats of the ship Domingo, with a valuable cargo on board* 
Rochester, commanded by captain Duff, who being fortified with twenty cannon, and above 
sent her into the Downs. one hundred men, fell in with the Favourite 

About the latter end of March*' captain sloop of war, under the command of captain 
Samuel Falkrier, in the ship Windsor* of sixty Edwards, who* after an obstinate dispute, car- 
guns, cruising to the westward, discovered four ried her in triumph to Gibraltar. At Saint 
large ships to leeward, which, when he ap- Christopher’s, in the West-Indies, captain Col- 
proached them* formed the line of battle liugwood* commander of the king's ship the 
ahead* in order to give him a warm reception. Crescent, attacked two French frigates, the 
He accordingly closed with the stermnost ship, Amefhyste and Berkeley; the former of which 
which sustained his fire about an hour: then escaped, after a warm engagement* in which 
the other three bearing away with all the saik the Crescent's rigging was so much damaged, 
they could carry, she struck her colours, and that she could not pursue: hut the other was 
*was •conducted to Lisbon. She proved to be taken, and conveyed into the harbour of Ba<*so 
the Due *dc Chartres, pierced for sixty can- terre. Notwithstanding the vigilance and 
non* though at that time carrying no more courage of the English cruisers in thosj» seas* 
than four-and-tweuty, with a complerfent of the French privateers swarmed to such a de- 
three hundred men* about thirty of whom gree, that in the course of thjs year they took 
were killed in the action. She belonged, above two hundred sail of British ships, valued 
with the other three that escaped, to the at six hundred thousand pounds sterling. This 
French East-India company, was laden with their success is the more remarkable, as by 
gunpowder, and naval stores, and bound for this time the island of Guadaloupe was in 
Pondicherry. Two privateers, called La possession of the English, and commodore 
Chasseur and Le Conqueraut, the one from Moore commanded a numerous squadron in 
Dunkirk, and the other from Cherbourg, were those very latitudes. 

•taken and carried into Plymouth by captain 
Hughes, of his majesty’s frigate the Tamer. ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE HER- 
A third, called the Despatch, from Morlaix, CULES AND Tl 
was brought into Penzance by the Diligence 

•loop, under the command of captain Eastwood. In the beginning of October, the Hercules 

A fourth, called the Basque, from Bayonne, ship of war, mounted with seventy-four guns* 
furnished with two-aud-twenty-guns, and above under the command of captain Porter* cruis- 
two hundred men, fell into the hands of cap- ing in the chops of the channel, descried to 
tain Parker, of the Brilliant, whp conveyed wind ward 'a large ship, which proved to he the 
her into Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of the Florissant, of the same force with the Hercules. 
Surprise* took the Vieux, a privateer of Bour- Her commander* perceiving the English ship 
deaux; and a fifth* from Dunkirk, struck to 'giving chase, did not seem to decline the action* 
captain Knight of the Liverpool, off Yarmouth, but bore down upon her in a slanting direction* 
In the month of May, a French frigate, called antf the engagement began with great fury, 
the’Arethusa, mounted with two-and-thirty In a little time, the Hercules having lost her 
cannon* manned with a large complement of top-mast,*’and all her rigging being shot away* 
hands* under the command of the/narquis de the enemy took advantage of this disaster, 
Vaudreuil, submitted to two British frigates* - made the best of his way, and was pursued 
the Venusnmd^the Thames, commanded by till eighl o’clock next morning, when he 
• captains Harrison and Colby, after a warm iescap'ed behind the i$le r of Oleron. Captain 
engagement, in which sixty men were killed Porter was wounded in the head with a grape- 
and wounded on the side of the enemy. In shot, and lost the use of one leg in the en* 
the beginning of June an armed skip belonging gagement. * 

to Dunkirk was brought into th£ Downs, by 

captain Angel, of the Stag; and a privateer of HAVRE-DE-GRACE BOMBARDED, 
force* called the Countess de la Serre, wasi . 

subdued and taken* after an obstinate action* Having taken notice of all the remarkable 
by captain Moore, of his majesty’s ship the captures and exploits that were made and 
Adventure. achieved by single ship* since the commence* 
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orient of the present year, we Shall now pro* 
ceetl to describe the actions that were performed 
in this period by the different squadrons that 
constituted the naval*power of Great Britain. 
Intelligence having been received that the 
eneifiy meditated an invasion upon some of 
the British territories, and th|t a number of 
flat-bottomed boats were prepared at Havre- 
de-Grace, foe the purpose of disembarking 
troops, rear-admiral Ro<Iney s was, in the begin¬ 
ning of July, detached with a small squadron 
of ships and bombs to annoy and overawe that 
part of the coast of Fiance. He accordingly 
anchored in the road of Havre, and made a 
disposition to execute the instructions he had 
received. The bomb vessels, being placed in 
the narrow channel of the river leading to Hon- 
fleur, began to throw their shells, and continued 
the bombardment for two-and-fifry hours, with¬ 
out intermission, during which a numerous body 
ofoFrench troops were employed in throwing' 
up intreiichments, erecting new batteries, and 
firing both with shot and shells upon the assail¬ 
ants. The town was set on fire in several places, 
and burned with great fury; some of the boats 
were overturned, and a few of them reduced 
to ashes, while the inhabitants forsook the 
place in the utmost consternation: neverthe¬ 
less, the damage done to the enemy was too 
ineonsidei able to make amends for the expense 
of the armament, and the loss of nineteen 
hundred shells and eleven hundred carcasses, 
which were expended in this expedition. Bom¬ 
bardments of this kind are at best but expen¬ 
sive and unprofitable operations, and may be 
deemed a barbarous method of prosecuting 
war, inasmuch as t]ie damage falls upon the 
wretched inhabitants, who have given no cause 
of offence, and who are generally spared by an 
humane enemy, unless they have committed 
some particular act of provocation. 

BOSCAWEN DEFEATS M. DE LA CLUE. 

The honour of the British flag was much 
more effectually asserted by the gallant admi¬ 
ral Boscawen, who, as we have already ob¬ 
served, was intrusted with the conduct*of a 
squadron in the Mediterranean. It must be 
owned, however, that his first attempt sa¬ 
voured of temerity. Having in vain displayed 
the British flag in sight of Touloifc by way ftf 
defiance to the French fleet tHkt lay there at 
anchor, he ordered three ships of the line, 
* commanded by the captains Smith, Harlalid, 
and Barker, to advance and burn two ships 
that lay close to the mouth of the harbour. 
They accordingly approached with great intre¬ 
pidity, and met with a very warm reception 
from divers batteries, which they had not be¬ 
fore perceived. Two small forts they at¬ 
tempted to destroy, and cannonaded for some 
Jme with great fury; but being overmatched 
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by superior force, and the wind subsiding into 
a calm, they sustained considerable damage, 
and were towed off with great difficulty in a 
very ^battered condition. The admiral seeing 
three of his best ships so roughly handled ill 
this enterprise, returned to Gibraltar in order 
to refit; and M. de Ja Clue, the French com¬ 
mander &f the squadron at Toulon t seized this 
opportunity of sailing in hopes of passing the 
Strait's mouth unobserved, bis fleet, consisting 
of twelve large ships and three frigates. Ad 
miral Boscawen, who commanded fourteen sail 
of the line with two frigates, and as many fire 
ships, having refitted his squadron, detached 
one frigate to cruise off Malaga, and another 
to hover between Estepona and Ceuta-point; 
with a view to keep a good look-out, and give 
timely notice in case the enemy should ap¬ 
proach. On the seventeenth day of August, 
at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate 
made a signal that fourteen s,»il appeared on 
the Barbary shore, to the eastward of Ceuta; 
upon which the English admiral jmnie&ately 
heaved up bis anchors and went to ne:a: at day¬ 
light he desnied seven large ships lying-to; 
but when the English squadron forbore to 
answer their signal, they discovered their mis¬ 
take, set all their sails, and made the best of 
their way. This was the greater part of the 
French squadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, 
from whom five of his large ships and three 
frigates had separated in the night. Even 
now, perhaps, he might have escaped, had he 
not been obliged to wait for the Souveraine 
which was a heavy sailer. At noon the wind, 
which had blown a heavy gale, died away, aud 
although admiral Boscawen had made signal 
to chase, and engage in a line of battle ahead, 
it was not till half an hour after two that some 
of his headmost ships could close with the rear 
of the enemy; which, though gieatly out 
numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. 
The English admiral, without waiting to re 
turn the fire of the sternmost, which he re¬ 
ceived as he passed, used ail his endeavours te 
come up with the Ocean, which M. de la Clue 
commanded in person; and about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, running athwart her hawse, 
poured into her a furious broadside: thhs the 
engagement began with equal vigour on both 
sides. This dispute, however, was of short 
duration., In about half an hour admiral Bos- 
cawen’s mizen-mast and topVail-jnrds were shot 
away; and the enemy hoisted all the sa^Utflfj 
could carry. Mr. Boscawen having shifted his 
flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined 
some ether ships in attacking the Centaur, of 
seventy*fdhr guns, which, lining thus over¬ 
powered, was obliged to surrender. The Bri¬ 
tish admiral pursued them all nighty during 
which the Souveraine, and the Gucrrter, al¬ 
tered their course, and deserted their com¬ 
mander. At day-break, M, de la Clue, whose 
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left leg had been broke in the engagement, 
perceiving the Euglish squadron crowding all 
tlieir sails to come up with him, and finding 
himself on the coast of Portugal, determined 
to hum his ships rather thau they should fall 
into the hands of the victors. The Ocean 
was run ashore two leagues from L^gos, near 
the fort of Almadana, the commander of which 
fired three shot at the English; another cap¬ 
tain of the French squadron followed the ex¬ 
ample of his commander, and both endeavoured 
to disembark their men; but the sea being 
rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult 
attempt. The captains of the Temeraire and 
Mocle-de, instead of destroying their ships, an¬ 
chored as near as they could to the forts 
Xavier and Eagres, in hopes of enjoying their 
protection: but in this hope they were disap¬ 
pointed. M. de la Clue i.ad been landed, and 
the command of the Ocean was M't to the count 
de Carrie, who, having received one broadside 
Atom the America, struck his colours, and flu* 
English tooK possession of this noble prize, the 
best ship in the French navy, mounted with 
eighty cannon. Captain Bentley, of the YVar- 
spight, who had remai kably signalized himself 
by his courage during the action of the pre¬ 
ceding day, attacked the Tcitu raire, of seventy- 
'our guns, and brought her off* with little da¬ 
mage. Vice-admiral Broderick, the second in 
command, advancing with lus division, burned 
the Redoubtable, of seventy-four guns, which 
was bulged, and abandoned by her men and 
officers; hut they made piizc of the Modeste, 
carrying sixty four guns, which had not been 
much injured in the engagement. This victory 
was obtained by the English admiral at a veiy 
small expense of men; the whole number of 
the killed and wounded not exceeding two hun¬ 
dred and fifty on board of the British squad¬ 
ron, though the carnage among the enemy 
must have been much more considerable, as 
M. de la Clue, in his letter to the French am¬ 
bassador at Lisbon, owned, that on board of 
liis own ship, the Ocean, one hundred mcti were 
killed on the spuLtand seventy dangerously 
wounded: but the most severe circumstance of 
this fl«saster was the loss of four capital ships, 
two of which were destroyed, and the other two 
brought in triumph to England, to be nu/hbered 
among tire best bottoms of the Biitish navy. 
What augmented Mie good fortune of the vic- 
s, that not one officer lost his life in the 
engagement. Captain Bentley, whom the ad¬ 
miral despatched to Etiglaud with the tidings of 
lus success, met with a gracious receptiou from 
the king, who knighted him for his^^lantry. 

PREPARATIONS MADE BV THE FRENCH 
FOR INVADING ENGLAND. 

As we. propose to throw together all the 
naval* transactions of the year, especially 


those that happened In the European seas, 
that they may be comprehended, as it were, 
in one view, wc must now, without regarding 
the order of time, postpone mairg previous 
events of impoitance, and r rd 
action by sea, that in the course qf this’year 
distinguished ihe flag of Great Biitain. The 
court of Versailles, in order to embarrass the 
British ministry, and divert their attention 
from all external Expeditions, had in the winter 
projected a plan for invading some part of the 
British dominions; and in the beginning of the 
year had actually begun to make preparations 
on different parts of their coast for carrying 
this design into execution. Even as far back 
as the latter end of May, messages from the 
king to both houses of pailiamcnt were deli¬ 
vered bv the earl of Holdernesse and Mr. Pitt, 
the two secretaries of state, signifying that Ins 
majesty had received advices of preparations 
making by the French court, with a design to 
invade Gieat Britain: that though persuaded, 
bv the universal zeal and affection of his pc 
pie, anv such attempt must, under the blessing 
of God, end in the destruction of those who 
engaged in it; yet he apprehended he should 
not act consistent with that paternal care and 
concern which he had always shown foi the 
safety and preservation of his subjects, it be 
omitted any means in his power which might 
be necessary lor their defence: he. therefoie, 
acquainted the parliament with hi* having 
received repeated intelligence of the enemy's 
preparations, to the end that his majesty 
might, if he should think proper, in pursu¬ 
ance of the late act of parliament, cause the 
militia, or such parts thereof as should he 
necessary, to be drawn out and embodied, in 
order to march as occasion should requite. 
These messages were no sooner read, than 
each house separately resolved to present an 
address tha’nkiug his majesty for having com¬ 
municated this intelligence; assuring him, 
that they would, with their lives and fortunes, 
support him against all attempts whatever: 
that warmed with affection and zeal for his 
persyn and government, and animated by 
indigtiatibn at the daring designs of an enemy 
whose fleef had hitherto shunned the terror 
of the British navy, they would cheerfully 
'oxert their utmost efforts to repel all insults, 
and effectually enable their sovereign not only 
to disappoint the attempts of France, hut, by 
the blessing of God, turn them to their own* 
confusion. The commons at the same time 
resolved upon another address, desiring bis 
majesty would give directions to his lieu¬ 
tenants of the several counties, ridings, and 
places within South Britain, to use their ut¬ 
most diligence a«d attention in executing the 
several acts of parliament made for the better 
ordering the militia. 
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ACCOUNT OF THUROT. 

5£P 

These aud other p/ecaut ionary steps were 
accordingly taken; but the administration 
wisely plaVed their chief dependence upon the 
Btrei/^th of the navy, part of which was so 
divided and stationed as to block up*all the 
harbours of France in which llie enemy were 
known to make any naval armament of con¬ 
sequence. VV e have seen in what manner rear- 
admiral Rodney visited the town and harbour 
of Havre-de-Grace, aud scoured that part of 
the coast in successive cruises: we have also 
recorded the expedition and victory of ad¬ 
miral Rosea wen over the squadron of La Clue, 
which was equipped at Toulon, with a design 
to assist in the projected invasion. Notwith¬ 
standing this disaster, the French ministry per¬ 
sisted iu their design; towards the execution 
of which they had prepared another consider- 
abL' fleet, in the harbours of Rochefort, Brest, 
and Fort Lotus, to he commanded hv M. de 
(onflow, and reinforced by a considerable 
hodv of 11oops, which were actually assembled 
tiodi r tlx due d'Aigiiiilnn, at Vannes, in Lower 
Bretagne. 1 Sat bottomed boats and transports* 
to he used m this expedition were prepared in 
ihtfi rent pnr^ on the coast of France; aud a 
6 in.dl squadioii was equipped at Dunkirk, under 
tlx Mxnunind oi an enterprising adventurer 
called I bmot, wlm had, in the course of the pre- 
«. rrhug m ai , M”n.diztd his courage and conduct 
n a large pmaUvr called the BolleMe, which 
nud scoured l hi North Seas, taken a number of 
ships, and at one time maintained an obstinate 
hat tic against two English irigates, which 
were obliged to desj^t, vfter having received 
consult i able damage. This nidi’s name became 
a terror to the liieichants ot Great Britain; for 
liis valour w;*s not more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct in eluding the pursuit of the 
British cruisers, who were successively de¬ 
tached in quest of him, through every part of 
the Get man Ocean and North Sea, as far as 
the islands of Orkney. It must he likewise 
owned, for the honour of human nature, that 
this hold mariner, though destitute of the ad¬ 
vantages of birth and education, was remark¬ 
ably distinguished by his generosity and com¬ 
passion to those who had the misfortune to fall 
into his power; and that his deportment in 
every respect entitled him to a nyjcb niorff 
honourable rank in the service vti his country. 
The court of Versailles was not insensible t m 
•his merit. He obtained a commission frotn 
the French king, and was vested with the 
command of the small atm ament now fitting 
out in the harbour of Dunkirk. The British 
government, being apprized of all these parti¬ 
culars, took such measures to defeat the pur¬ 
posed invasion as must have conveyed a very 
high idea of the power of Great Britain to those 
who considered, that! exclusive of the force 


opposed to this desj^n, they at the same time 
carried on the most vigorous and important 
operations of war in Germany, America, the 
East«nd West Indies. Thurot’s armament 
at Dunkirk was watched by an English squad- 
dron in the Downs, commanded by commodore 
Boys; thj port of Havre was guarded by rcar^ 
adjnira] Rodney; Mr. Boscawen had been sta¬ 
tioned off Toulon, and the coast of Vanties was 
scoured by a small squadron detached from sir 
F.dward Hawke, who had, during the summer, 
blocked up the harbour of Brest, where Con- 
flans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined 
by the other divisions of the armament. These 
different squadrons of the British navy were 
connected by a chain of separate cruisers; so 
that the whole coast of France, from Dunkirk 
to the extremity of Bretagne, was distressed 
by an actual blockade. 

FRENCH FLEET SAILS FROM BREST. 

• 

Tile French fleet being thus haffjperccf, for¬ 
bore tlicir attempt upon Britain; and the pro¬ 
jected invasion seemed to hang in suspense 
till the month of August, in the beginning of 
which their army in Germany was defeated at 
Mitidcu. Their designs in that country being 
haflled by this disaster, they seemed to convert 
their chief attention to their sea-armament; 
the preparations were resumed with redoubled 
vigour; and even, afier the defeat of La Clue, 
they resolved to try their fortune ill a descent, 
'1 hey now proposed to disembark a body of troops 
in 1: eland. r i burot received orders to sail from 
Dunkirk with the first opportunity, and shape 
his course round the non hi rn parts of Scotland, 
that he might alarm the coast of Ireland, and 
make a diversion from that part where Con- 
flaus intended to effectuate the disembarkation 
of his forces. The transports and ships of war 
were assembled at Brest and Rochefort, having 
on board a train of artillery, with saddles, and 
other accoutrements for cavalry, to he mounted 
in 1 reland ; and a body of French troops, includ¬ 
ing part of the Irish brigade, was kept iu rea¬ 
diness to embark. The exe£ut ion of this scheme 
was, however, prevented by the vigilance jf sir 
Edward Haw ke, who blocked up the harbour of 
Brest with a fleet of twenty-three capital ships ; 

, while another squadron of smaller ships and 
frigates, under the command of captain Duff, 
continued to cruise along the Fftnch coagj^ 
from port L'Orient, in Bretagne, to the ffunt 
of St. Gilles, in Poitou. At length, however, 
in the beginning of November, the British 
squadrefti, commanded by sir Inward Hawke, 
sir Charkf Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, 
were driven from the coast of France by stress 
of weather, and oil the ninth day of the flioiith 
anchored in Torbay. The French admiral. 
Con flan 5, sjiatehed this opportunity of sailing 
from Brest, with one-and-twenty sail of the 
3 C . 
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line and four frigate?, in hopes of being able 
to destroy the English squadron commanded 
by captain Duff, before the large fleet could 
return from the coast of England. Sir ftdward 
Hawke, having received intelligence that the 
French fleet had sailed from Brest, immediately 
stood to sea, in order to pursue thcjfn; and in 
the mean time, the government issued orders 
for guarding all those parts of the coast that 
were thought the most exposed to a descent. 
The land-forces were put in motion, and quar¬ 
tered along the shore of Kent and Sussex: all 
the ships of war in the different harbours, even 
those that had just arrived from America, were 
ordered to put to sea, aud every step was taken 
to disconcert the designs of the enemy. 

HAWKE DEFEATS M. DE CONFLANS. 

While these measures were taken with equal 
vigour and deliberation, sir Edward Hawke 
peered his couise directly for Cjuiberon, on the 
coast of Bretagne, which he supposed would 
be the rendezvous of the French squadron: 
but, notwithstanding his utmost efforts, he was 
driven by a hard gale considerably to the west¬ 
ward, where he was joined by two frigates, the 
Maidstone and Coventry. These he directed 
to keep ahead of the squadron. The weather 
growing more moderate, the former made the 
signal for seeing a fleet, on the twentieth day 
of November, at half an hour past eight o’clock 
in the morning, and in an hour afterwards dis¬ 
covered them to be the enemy's squadron. 
They were at that time in chase of captain 
Duff's squadron, which now joined the large 
fleet, after having run some risk of being 
taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the 
Maidstone gave the first notice, had formed 
the line abreast, now perceiving that the 
French admiral endeavoured to escape with all 
the sail lie could carry, threw out a signal for 
seven of his ships that were nearestthe enemy 
to chase, and endeavour to detain them, until 
they could lie reinforced by the rest of the 
squadron, which were ordered to form into a 
line-of-hattle ahead, as they chased, that no 
time might be lost in the pursuit. Considering 
the Toughness of the weather, which was ex¬ 
tremely tempestuous; the nature of the coast, 
which is in this place rendered ykry hazard¬ 
ous by a great number of sand-hapkg, shoals, 
rocks, and Clauds, as entirely unknown to the 
<u'E*.t : fih sailors, as they were familiar to the 
French navigators; the dangers of a short day, 
dark night, aud lee-shore; it required extra¬ 
ordinary resolution in the English admiral to 
attempt hostilities on this occasion s* but sir Ed¬ 
ward Hawke, steeled with the integrity and for¬ 
titude of his own heart, animated by a warm love * 
for his country, and well acquainted with the im¬ 
portance of the stake on which the safety of 
that couotry in a great measure depended, was 


resolved to run extraordinary risks in bis endea¬ 
vours to frustrate at once a boasted scheme pro¬ 
jected for the annoyaiiqp of his fellow-subjects. 
With respect to his ships of the line, he had but 
the advantage of one in point of ntimber, and 
no superiority in men or metal; conseqifently, 
M. de ^onflans might have hazarded a fair 
battle on the open sea, without any imputation 
of temerity; but be thought proper to play a 
more artful game, though it did not succeed 
according to his expectation. He kept his 
fleet, in a body, aud retired close in shore, with 
a view to draw the English squadron among 
the shoals and islands, on which be hoped iliey 
would pay dear for their rashness and impetu¬ 
osity, while he and his officers, who were per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the naiigation, could 
either stay, and take advantage of the disaster, 
or, if hard pressed, retire through channels un¬ 
known to the British pilots. At half an hour 
after two the van of the English fleet bcgaiwthc 
engagement with the rear of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Bclleisle. Every ship, as she 
advanced, poured in a broadside on the stern- 
most of the French, and bore down upon their 
van, leaving the rear to those that came after. 
Sir Edward Hawke, in the Ro^al George, of one 
hundred and ten guns, reserved his fire in 
passing through the rear of the enemy, and 
ordered his master to bring him ulong-side of 
the French admiral, who commanded in person 
on board the Soleil Royal, a ship mounted with 
eighty cannon, and provided with a comple¬ 
ment of twelve hundred men. When the pilot 
remonstrated that he could not obey his com¬ 
mand without the most imminent risk ot 
running upon a shoal, the veteran replied, 

“ Vou have done your duty in showing the 
dauger; now you are to comply with my order, 
ami lay me along-side the Soleil Royal.” His 
wish was gratified: the Royal George ranged 
up with the French admiral. The Thesce, 
another large ship of the enemy, running up 
between the two commanders, sustained the 
fire that was reserved for the Soleil Royal; but 
; n returning the first broadside foundered, in 
consequence of the high sea that entered her 
lower deck-ports, aud filled her with water. 
Notwithstanding the boisterous weather, a 
great number of ships on both sides fought 
with equal fury and dubious success, till about 
i<four in the afternoon, when the Formidable 
struck her odours. The Superhe shared the 
flate df the Thesde in going to the bottom. 
The Hero hauled down her colours in token oft 
submission, and dropped anchor; but the wind 
was so high that no boat could be sent to take 
possession. By this time day-light began to 
fail, and the greater part of the French fleet 
escaped under cover of the darkness. Night 
approaching, the wind blowing with augmented 
violence on a lee-shore, and the British squad¬ 
ron being entangled among unknown shoals 
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and islands, sir Edward Hawke made the sig¬ 
nal for anchoring to the westward of the small 
island Dumet; and ta$re the fleet remained all 
night in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by 
the fury of the storm, aud the incessant firing 
of guns of distress, without their knowing 
whether it proceeded from friend of enemy. 
The Soleil Royal had, under favour of the uight, 
anchored alscfin the midst of the British squad¬ 
ron ; but at d *y-break M. dt Conflans ordered 
her cable to he cut, and she drove ashore to 
the westward of Crozie. The English admiral 
immediately made signal to the Essex to slip 
cable, and pursue her; and, in obeying this 
order, she ran unfortunately on a sand-bank 
called Lefour, where the Resolution, another 
ship of the British squadron, was already 
grounded. Here they were both irrecoverably 
lost, in spite of all the assistance that could be 
given; but all their men, and part of their 
stflres, were saved, and the wrecks set on fire by 
order of the admiral. He likewise detached the 
Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, to destroy 
the Soleil Royal, which was burned by her own 
people, before the English ships could approach: 
hut they arrived time enough to reduce the 
Hero to ashes oif the Lefour, where she had been 
also stranded; and the .Juste, another of their 
great ships, perished in the mouth of the Loire. 
The admiral, perceiving seven large ships of 
the enemy riding at anchor between Point 
Penvas and the mouth of the river Vilame, 
made the signal to weigh, in order to attack 
them ; but the fury of the storm increased to 
such a degree, that he was obliged to remain 
at anchor, aud even ordered the top-gallant 
masts to be struck^ In the mean time, the 
French ships bring lightened of their cannon, 
their officers took advantage of the flood, and 
a more moderate gale under the land, to 
enter the Vilaiue, where they laid within half 
a mile of the entrance, protected tyy some oc¬ 
casional batteries erected on the shore, and by 
two laige frigates moored across the mouth 
of the harbour. Thus they were effectually 
secured from any attempts of small vessels; 
and as for large ships, there was not water suffi¬ 
cient to float them within fighting distance of 
the enemy. On the whole, this battle, 4 m which 
a very considerable number of lives was lost, 
may be considered as one of the most perilous 
and important, actions that ever happened irt 
any war between tl^ two natu/ns; for it not 
only defeated the projected invasion,*whiah 
bad hung menacing so long over the apprchdli- 
sions of Great Britain ; but it gave the finish¬ 
ing blow to the naval pflwer of France, which 
was totally disabled from undertaking any 
thing of consequence in # the sequel fi By this 
time, indeed, Thurot had escaped from Dun¬ 
kirk, and directed his course to the North-Sea, 
whither he was followed by commodore Boys, 
who nevertheless was disappointed in his pur¬ 


suit ; but the fate of that enterprising adven¬ 
turer falls under the annals of the ensuing 
year, among the transactions of which it shall 
be recorded. As for sir Edward Hawke, he 
continued cruising off the coast of Bretagne 
for a considerable time after the victoiy he had 
obtained^ taking particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Vilaiue, that the se¬ 
ven French ships might not escape and join 
M.Conflans, who made shift to reach Rochefort 
with the shattered remains of his squadron. 
Indeed, this service became such a considerable 
object in the eyes of the British ministry, that 
a large fleet was maintained upon this coast, 
apparently for no other purpose, during a 
whole, year ; and, after all, the enemy eluded 
their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, having 
undergone a long and dangerous conflict with 
tempestuous weather, was at length recalled, 
and presented to his sovereign, who gratified 
him with a considerable pension, for the cou¬ 
rage and conduct he had so often and so loqg 
displayed in the service of his country; aftd his 
extraordinary merit was afterwards honoured 
with the approbation of the parliament. The 
people of France were so dispirited by the de¬ 
feat of their army at Minden, and the disaster 
of their squadron at Lagos, that the ministiy 
of Versailles thought proper to conceal the 
extent of their last misfortunes under a pal¬ 
liating detail published in the gazette of Paris, 
as a letter from M. Conflaus to the count de 
St. Florentin, secretary of the marihe. In this 
partial misrepresentation their admiral was 
made to atfirm, that the Britisli fleet consisted 
of forty ships of the line of battle, besides 
frigates ; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the 
Royal George to sheer off; that the seven 
ships which retreated into the river Vilaiue 
had received very little damage, and would he 
soon repaired ; and that, by tbe junction of 
Bompart's squadron, he should be soon able 
to give a good account of the English admiral. 
These tumid assertions, so void of truth, are 
not to be imputed to an illiberal spirit of vain 
glory, so much as to a political design of exte- 
nuating the national calamity, and supporting 
tbe spirit of the people. 

THE IRISH, PARLIAMENT. 

The al?rm of the French invasion, which 
was thus so happily frustrated, not only dis¬ 
turbed the quiet of Great Britain, but 
fused itself to the kingdom of Ireland, where 
it was productive of some public disorder. 
In the latter end of October, the two houses 
of parligrtfent, assembled at ] 9 hblin, received 
a formal message from the duke of Bedford, 
lord-lie atenant of that kingdom, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: that, by a letter from ftie se¬ 
cretary of state, written by his majesty's express 
command, it appeared that France, far from 
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resigning her plan of invasion, on account of 
the disaster that befel her Toulon squadron, 
was more and more confirmed in her purpose, 
and even instigated by despair itself to attempt, 
at all hazards, the only resource she seemed to 
have left for thwarting, by a diversion at home, 
the measures of England abroad in prosecuting 
a war which hitherto opened, in all partsrof 
the world, so unfavourable a prospect to the 
views of French ambition; that, in case the 
body of French troops, amounting to eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of the due 
d’Aiguillon, assembled at Vaunes, where also 
a sufficient number of transports was pre¬ 
pared, should be able to elude the British 
squadron, Ireland would, in all probability, 
be one of their chief objects; his grace thought 
it, therefore, incumbent upon him, in a matter 
of such high importance to the welfare of that 
kingdom, to communicate this intelligence 
to the Irish parliament. He told them, his 
piajesty would make no doubt but that the 
zeal 6f his/aithful Protestant subjects in that 
kingdom had been already sufficiently quick¬ 
ened by the repeated accounts received of the 
enemy’s dangerous designs and actual prepa¬ 
rations made, at a vast expense, in order to 
invade the several parts of the British domi¬ 
nions. lie gave them to understand he had 
received his sovereign's com mauds, to use his 
utmost endeavours to animate and excite his 
loyal people of Ireland to exert their well- 
known zeal and spirit in support of his ma¬ 
jesty's government, and in defence of all that 
was dear to them, by timely preparation to 
resist and frustrate any attempts of the enemy 
to disturb the quiet and shake the, security of 
this kingdom: he, therefore, iu Hie strongest 
manner, recommended it to them to manifest, 
upon this occasion, that zeal for the present 
happy establishment, and that affection for his 
majesty’s person and government, bv which 
the parliament of that nation hail been so 
often distinguished. Immediately after this 
message was communicated, the house of com¬ 
mons unanimously resolved to present an ad¬ 
dress to the lord-lieutenant, thanking his grace 
for the care and concern he had shown for the 
safety of Ireland, in having imparled intelli¬ 
gence of so great importance; desiring him to 
make use of such means* as shouKl appear to 
him the most effectual for the security and’ 
defence * of ^he Kingdom; and assuring him, 
•n&'ft&rfche house would make good whatever ex¬ 
pense should be necessarily incurred for that 
purpose. This intimation, and the steps that 
were taken in consequence of it far theudefeuce 
of Ireland, produced such apprehtnpions and 
distraction among the people of that kingdom, 
as had well nigh proved fatal to the public 
credit*. In the first transports of popular fear, 
there was such an extraordinary run upon the 
banks of Dublin, that several considerable 


bankers were obliged to stop payment; and 
the circulation was in danger of being sud¬ 
denly stagnated, when the lord-lieutenant, the 
members of both houses of parliament, the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, merchants, and prin¬ 
cipal traders of Dublin, engaged in an asso¬ 
ciation fo support public credit, by taking the 
notes of bankers in payment; a resolution 
which effectually answered the purpose in¬ 
tended. # 

LOYALTY OF THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 

* 

Howsoever the court of Versailles might 
have flattered itself that their invading army 
would in Ireland be joined by a great number 
of the natives, iu all probability it would have 
been disappointed in this hope, had their pur¬ 
posed descent even been carried into exeentiou, 
for no signs of disaffection to the reigning fa¬ 
mily appeared at this juncture. On the con¬ 
trary, the wealthy individuals of the Romish 
persuasion offered to accommodate the govern¬ 
ment with large sums of money, in case of 
necessity, to support the present establishment 
against all it* enemies; and the Roman-cat ho¬ 
lies of the city of Coi k, in a body, presented an 
address to the lord-lieutenant, expressing their 
loyalty in the warmest terms of assurance. 
After having congratulated his grace on the 
unparalleled success which had attended his 
majesty’s arms, and expressed their sense of 
the king’s paternal tenderness for his king¬ 
dom of Ireland, they acknowledged, with the 
deepest sense of gratitude, that protection and 
indulgence they had enjoyed under his ma¬ 
jesty’s mild and auspicious reign. They pro¬ 
fessed the warmest indignation at the threat¬ 
ened invasion of the kingdom by an enemy 
who, grown desperate from repeated defeats, 
might possibly make that attempt as a last 
effort, vainly flattered with the imaginary hope 
of assistance in Ireland from the former at¬ 
tachment of their deluded predecessors. They 
assured his grace, in the most solemn manner, 
that such schemes were altogether inconsistent 
with their principles and intentions; that they 
would, to the utmost exertion of their abilities, 
with theV lives and fortunes, join in the de¬ 
fence and .Support of his majesty’s royal person 
and government against all invaders what¬ 
soever: th^at they should he always ready to 
concur iu such measures, and to act such parts 
in defence of the kingdom, in common with 
the rest of his majesty's subjects, as his grace* 
in his great wisdom should be pleased to ap¬ 
point; and think thertisclves particularly happy 
to he under the direction and command of so 
known an assertor of liberty, such an import¬ 
ant and distinguished governor. Finally, they 
expressed the mpst earnest wish, that his ma¬ 
jesty’s arms might be crowned with such a 
continuance of success, as should enable him 
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to defeat the devices of all his enemies, and 
obtain a speedy and honourable peace. This 
cordial address, which was transmitted to the 
earl of Shannon, and1)y him presented to the 
duke of Bedford, must have been very agree¬ 
able to the government at such a critical con¬ 
juncture. -4 # 

INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN. 

Although no traces of disaffection to his 
majesty’s family appeared on this tning occa¬ 
sion, it must nevertheless be acknowledged, 
that a spirit of dissatisfaction broke out with 
extraordinary violence among the populace of 
Dublin. The present lord-lieutenant was not 
remarkably popular in bis administration. He 
had bestowed one place of considerable im¬ 
portance upon a gentleman whose person was 
obnoxious to many people in that kingdom, 
aijd perhaps tailed in that affability and con¬ 
descension which a free and ferocious nation 
expects to find in the character of him to 
whose rule they are subjected. Whether the 
offence taken at his deportment had created 
enemies to his person, or the nation in general 
began to entertain doubts and jealousies of 
the gmernmints designs, certain it is, great 
pains were taken to propagate a belief among 
the lower sort of people, that an union would 
soon he effected between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; in which case this last kingdom would 
be deprived of its parliament and indepen¬ 
dency, and be subjected to the same taxes 
that are levied upon the people of England. 
This notion inflamed the populace to such 
a degree, that they assembled in a prodigious 
multitude, broke iftto the house of lords, in¬ 
stilled the peers, seated an old woman on the 
thn>np, and searched for the journals, which, 
had they 1>et*n found, they would have com¬ 
mitted to the flames. Not contcut wi|h this 
outrage, they compelled the members of both 
houses, whom they met in the streets, to take 
an oath that they would never consent to such 
an union, or give any vote contrary to the 
true interest of Ireland. Divers coaches ffe- 
lunging to obnoxious persons were destroyed, 
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and their horses kflled; and a * gibbet was 
erected for one gentleman in particular, who 
narrowly escaped the ungovernable rage of 
those riotous insurgents, A body of horse and 
infanfty were drawn out on this occasion, in 
order to overawe the multitude, which at night 
dispersed of itself. Next day addresses to the 
Iorddieutenant were agreed to by both houses 
of* parliament, and a committee of enquiry 
appointed, that the ringleaders of the tumult 
might be discovered, and brought to condign 
punishment. 

ALARM OF A DESCENT IN SCOTLAND. 

When the ministry of England received the 
first advice, that M.Thurot had escaped from 
Dunkii k with a small squadron of armed ships, 
having on board a body of land-troops, tie 
signed for a private expedition on the coast of 
Scotland or Ireland, expresses were imme 
diately despatched to the commanding officers 
pf the forces in North Britain, with orders to 
put the forts along the coast of tflat kingdom 
in the best posture of defence; and to hold 
every thing in readiness to repel the enemy, 
in ease they should attempt a descent, in 
consequence of these instructions, beacons 
were erected for the immediate communica¬ 
tion of intelligence; places of rendezvous ap¬ 
pointed for the regular troops and militia; and 
strict orders issued that no officer should ab¬ 
sent himself from his duty, on any pretence 
whatever. The greatest encomium that can 
be given to the character of this partisan, is 
an account of the alarm which the sailing of 
his puny armament spread through the whole 
extent of such a powerful kingdom, whose 
fleets covered the ocean. Perhaps Thu rot's 
career would have been sooner stopped, had 
commodore Boys been victualled for a longer 
cruise; but this commander was obliged to 
put into Leith for a supply of provisions, at 
the very‘time when Thurot was seen hovering 
on the coast near Aberdeen; and, before the 
English squadron was provided for the pro¬ 
secution of the cruise, the other had taken 
shelter at Gottenburgh, in Sweden. 


1 

NOTES. 


1 In the month of August, the Icing, in 
quality of elector of llanovgr, having 
occasion for two hundred thousand 
pounds, a loan hy subscription for that 
aum was opened at the and filled 

immediately bv seven or eight rnouey- 
dealers ot London. 

| That the charge of dUaffcction to the 
king's person, which was so loudly tfcm 
peted by former ministers and their ad¬ 
herents against those who had honesty 


and courage to oppose the measures of a 
weak and corrupt ad minis' ration, wai 
entirely false and without* foundation, 
appeared at this juncture, when in the 
midst of a crut'l, oppressive, and con¬ 
tinental war, maintained by tbe blood 
and treasure of Great Antsin, all oppo 
anion ceased in both bouses of parliament, 
The addresses of thanks to bn majesty, 
which are always dictated by the imme¬ 
diate servants of the rrown, were unani¬ 


mously adopted 10 both houses, and not 
only emit tied in terms of applai.se, but 
even inflated with expressions of rapture 
and admiratioi* 'Ihey declared them¬ 
selves sensible, that the operations of 
Great Britain both by tea and 111 America, 
had received the most evident and im¬ 
portant advantages from the#iaintcnancf 
of the war in Germane 
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The next Mil which itm broufht*iuto the 
hotiee releinti to the •uinmone leaned by 
the commiuKHicra of the excite, et<l jut- 
ticei of the peace, for the appearaoLt of 
peTtont offending agaimt, or for for- 
feituret incurred by, the Uwi of excite. 
At tome doubts hid onten with reaped 
to die method of aormnoning u. auch 
cahea, thia bill, which obtained the royal 
•went in due coune, enacted, that the 
summona left at the home, or uaual place 
of reaideucc, or with the wife, child, or 
menial aervtiiita of the peraon ao aum* 
muntil, should be held at legal notice, aa 
well aa the leaving such notice at the 
house, workhouse, warehouse, shop, cel¬ 
lar, vault, or usual pluce uf resideuce, of 
auch |teraon, directed to him by Ilia right 
or assumed name \ and all dealers in 
coflee, tea, nr chocolate, were subjected 
to the penally of twenty puunda, as often 
aa they should neglect to attend the coin- 
tnissionurs of excise, when aumnioncd iu 
this manner. 

4 Feeling ber cud approaching, ahe dt 
livertal a key to one of ber HUrndBiita, 
directing him to fetch two papara, wlmli 
til her own hand. One was 
of marriage lielween her 
daughter and the pnnee of Nussmi Wtil- 
burgli; the other was a letter to the 


atntea-general, beseeching them to consent 
to thia marriage, and preserve inviolate 
the regulations she had made, touching 
the education end tutelage of the young 
atadtholder. These two papers being 
signed and sealed, ahe sent fur her chil¬ 
dren, exported them to make proper im¬ 
provements ou the education thry hud 
received, and to live in harmony with 
each other. Then she implored lleaven 
to shower ita blessings on tlfem both, 
amf embraced them with the most affect¬ 
ing marks offnatemnl trnderneas. Shi 
afterwards continued to convene calmly 
and deliberately with her friends, and in 
o few hours expired. 

5 In the spring of the year the liberal arts 
sustained a laineutubU loss in the death 
of George Frederick Handel, the must 
celebrated master iu music which this 
nge had produced, lie was by birth a 
German; but had studied in Italy, and 
afterwards settled in England, where be 
met with the most favourable reception, 
and resided above hall a century, univer¬ 
sally admired for his stupendous genius in 
the sublime parts of musual composition. 

One would he apt to imagine, that 
there was something in the lauwUtuiioii 
of tin air at this period, wlmh was |wr- 
tuulurly unfavourable to old Hge ; inas¬ 


much as, in the compass of a few months, 
the following persons, rmiarkalde for 
their longevity, died in the kiiifdum of 
Scotland ■ William Barnes, who had 
hecn above seventy years a servant in tht 
family of Brodie, died there, at the age 
of one hundred mid nu^ Catherine 
Mackenzie died hi Ross shire, at the age 
of one hundred and eighteen Jttnfi Blair, 
deceased at Muiiemnsk, in the shire of 
Aberdeen, turned of one hundred and 
twelve. Alexander fttepbenn, in llauiff- 
shire, at the age of one hundred i 
eight. Janet liarpet, at Bains holes, at 
the age of one hundred and seven. Daniel 
# Camen»n, in Kaunarli, married when he 
was turned of onr hundred, and survived 
Jus marriage thirty years. 

G During this war, the English had already 
takiu and destroyed twi »ty*si vrn French 
ships of the line, and tlurly-oiic frigates : 
two nf their great ships and four frigates 
pciuhed; so that their whole Ions, id 
this particular, amounted to bixty-ionr: 
whereas, the loss of Great Britain did not 
exceed seven sail of the line and I 
gates. It may be easily lonmval how the 
French mannr, at first greatly inferior 
to the naval powrr oi Bmnin, mui 
been affected by this dreadful halaiuc 
its prejudice. 
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STATE of the ISLAND of.MARTINIQUE. 

H AVING finished the detail of tlie actions 
achieved iu the European seas, by the 
naval force of Great Britain, within the compass 
uf the present year, ^vve shall now proceed to 
record the exploits of the British arms within 
the trppics, and particularly the expedition to 
Martinique and Guadaloupc, which is said to 
have succeeded even beyond the expectation 
of the ministry. A plan had been formed for 
improving the suivess of the preceding year 
ij^North-AuJeriea, by carrying the British 
arms up the river St. Laurence, and hesieg- 
ing Quebec, the capital of Canada. The ar¬ 
mament employed against the French inlands 
of Martinique ^ind Guadaloupe constituted 
part of this design, inasmuch as the troops 
embarked on that expedition were, in c»ose of 
a miscairiagc at Martinique, intended to rein¬ 
force the British army in North-America, 
which was justly considered as the chief seat 


of the war. What hope of success the ad- 
miuistratiofi conceived from an attempt upon 
Martinique, may he guessed from the state of 
that island, as it appeared in a memorial pre¬ 
sented by the French king’s lieutenants of its 
several districts, to the general of the French 
island, in consequence of an order issued in 
November, for holding them in readiness to 
march, and* defend the island from the Eng* 
lish, of whose design they were apprized. 
'Xhey represented that the trade with the Dutch 
was becomh their sole dependence * that they 
could expect uo succoui 1 from Europe, by 
whjch they had been abandoned ever since the 
commencement of the war: that the traders 
vested with the privileges of trafficking among 
them had abused the intention of the general; 
and, instead of being of service to the colony, 
had fixed an arbitrary price for all the provi¬ 
sions which they brought in, as well as for the 
commodities which they exported; of conse¬ 
quence, the former was valued at as high a 
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price as their avarice could exact, and the 
latter sunk as low in value as their own selfish 
hearts could conceive: that the colony for two 
months bad been destitute of all kinds of 
provision > the commodities of the planters 
lay upon their hands, and their negroes were 
in danger of perishing through hunger; a 
circumstance that excited the apprehension of 
the most dreadful consequences; as to slaves, 
half starved, all kinds ofbondag^were equal; 
and people reduced to 6uch*a situation were 
often driven to despair, seeking in anarchy 
and confuiRon a remedy from the evils by 
which they were oppressed: that the best pro¬ 
vided of the inhabitants laboured under the 
want of the common necessaries of life ; and 
others had not so much as a grain of salt in 
their houses: that there was an irreparable 
scarcity of slaves to cultivate their land ; and 
the planters were reduced to the necessity of 
kijling their own cattle to support the lives of 
those who remained alive; so that the mills 
weie no longer worked, and the inhabitants 
consumed beforehand what ought to be re¬ 
served for their sustenance, in case of being 
blocked up by the enemy. They desired, 
therefore, that the general would suppress the 
permission granted to particular merchants, 
and admit neutral \essels freely into their 
ports, that they might trade with the colonists 
unmolested aud unrestrained. They observed, 
that the citadel of Port Royal seemed the 
principal object on which the safely and de¬ 
fence of the country depended ; as the loss of 
it would be necessarily attended with the re¬ 
duction of the whole island : they therefore 
advised that this fort should be properly pro¬ 
vided w ith every tlAng necessary for its safety 
and delence ; and that magazines of provision, 
as well as ammunition, should be established 
in different quarters of the island.—This re¬ 
monstrance plainly proves that the island was 
wholly unprepared to repel the meditated in¬ 
vasion, aud justifies the plan adopted by the 
ministry of Great Britain. The regular troops 
of Martinique consisted of about twenty inde¬ 
pendent companies, greatly defective in poftit 
of number. The militia was composed of 
burghers and planters distressed and di&atis- 
fied, mingled with a parcel of wretched negro 
slaves, groaning under the most intolerable 
misery, from whence they could have no hop<| 
of deliverance hut by a speedy chwge of mas¬ 
ters ; their magazines were empty, and their 
fortifications out of repair. • 

EXPEDITION AGAINST THAT ISLAND. 

Sucii was the state of Martinique, when the 
inhabitants every day expected a visit from 
the British armament, whose progress we shall 
now relate. Oil the twelftlf day of November, 
an the preceding year, captain Hughes sailed 


from St. Helen’s witbeight sail of the line, one 
frigate, four bomb-ketches, and a fleet of 
transports, having in board six regiments of 
infantry, and a detachment of artillery, besides 
eight hundred marines distributed among the 
ships of war; this whole force being under the 
command of major-general Hopson, an old 
experienced officer, assisted by major-general 
Barrington, the colonels Armiger and Haldane, 
the lieutenant-colonels Trapaud and Clavering, 
acting in the capacity of brigadiers. After a 
voyage of seven weeks and three day6, the fleet 
arrived at Karbadoes, and anchored in Carlisle- 
bay; where they joined commodore Moore* 
appointed by his majesty to command the 
united squadron, amounting to ten ships of the 
line, besides frigates and bomb-ketches. Ten 
days were employed in supplying the fleet with 
wood and water, iu waiting for the hospital 
ship, in reviews, re-embarkations, councils of 
war, assemblies of the council belonging to the 
island, in issuing proclamations, aud beating 
up for volunteers. At length, every great ship 
being reinforced with forty negroes, to btf em¬ 
ployed in drawing the artillery; and^Lhe troops, 
which did not exceed five thousand eight hun¬ 
dred men, being joined by two hundred High¬ 
landers, belonging to the second battalion of 
the regiment commanded by lord John Murray 
in North-America, who were brought as re¬ 
cruits from Scotland under convoy of the*ship 
Ludlow-rastle; the whole armament sailed 
from Carlislc-bay on the thirteenth day of Ja¬ 
nuary: but by this time the troops, unaccus¬ 
tomed to a hot climate, were considerably 
weakened and reduced by fevers, diarrhoeas, 
the scurvy, and the small-pox; which last 
disease had unhappily broke out amongst the 
transports. Next morning the squadron dis¬ 
covered the island of Martinique, which was 
the place of its destination. The chief fortifi¬ 
cation of Martinique was the citadel of Port- 
Royal, a regular *fort, garrisoned by four com¬ 
panies, that did not exceed the number of one 
hundred and fifty men, thirty-six bombardiers, 
eighty Swiss, aud fourteen officers. One hun¬ 
dred barrels of beef constituted their whole 
store of provision; and lAiey were destitute of 
all other necessaries. They were almost wholly 
unprovided with water in the cisterns; with 
spare carriages for their cannon, match, wad¬ 
ding, and langrage: they had but a small stock 
of other t&mmumtion; and the walls were in 
many parts decayed. Th? onh* preparations 
they had made for feceiving the EngliafcvASVfc 
some paltry intrenchments thrown up at Saint 
Pierre, and a place called Casdenavires, where 
they itaagined the descent would probably he 
attempted. On the fifteenth dky of the month, 
the British squadron entered the great bay of 
Port-Royal, some of the ships being exposed to 
the shot of a battery erected on the isle do 
R&nieres, a little island about half way up tho 
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Day. At Aeir first appArance, the Florissant, 
of seventy-four guns, which had been so rough¬ 
ly handled by captain Tyrrel in the Bucking¬ 
ham, then lying under the guns of Fort-Negro, 
along with two frigates, turned up tfhder the 
citadel, and came to an anchor in the Caren- 
age, behind the fortification. One frigate, 
called the Vestal, under favour of (the night, 
made her escape through the transports, and 
directed her course for Europe; where she was 
taken by captain Hood, as we have already 
related. Next day three ships of the line were 
ordered to attack Fort-Negro, a battery at the 
distance of three miles from the citadel, which, 
being mounted with seven guns only, was soon 
silenced, and immediately possessed by a de¬ 
tachment of marines and sailors; who, being 
landed in fiat-bottomed boats, clambered up 
the rock, aud entered through the embrasures 
with their bayonets fixed. Here, however, 
they met with no lesistance: the enemy had 
abandoned the fort with precipitation. The 
British colours were immediately hoisted, and 
seutiVieJs ok marines posted upon the parapet. 
The next* care was to spike and disable the 
cannon, break the carnages, and destrqy the 
powder which they found in the magazine: 
nevertheless, the detachment was ordered to 
keep possession of the battery. This service J 
being successfully performed, three ships were 
senx to reduce the other battery at Casdena- 
vires, which consisted only of four guns, and 
these were soon rendered unserviceable. The 
French troops, reinforced with militia which 
had been detached from the citadel to oppose 
the disembarkation, perceiving the whole Bri¬ 
tish squadron, and all the transports, already 
within the bay, and Fort-Negro occupied by 
the marines, retired to Fort-Royal, leaving the 
beach open; so that the English troops were 
landed without opposition ; and, being formed, 
advanced into the country towards Fort-Negro, 
in the neighbourhood of whiclfthey lay all night 
upon thejr arms; while the fleet, which had 
been galled by bomb-shells from the citadel, 
shifted their station, and stood further up the 
bay. By ten next day, the English officers had 
brought up some fieM-pieces to an eminence, 
and scoured the woods, from whence the troops 
had bfeen greatly annoyed by the small shot of 
the enemy during the best part of the night, 
and all that morning. At noon^ttfe British 
forces advanced in order towards tbs hill that 
overlooked tWe town aud citadel of Port-Royal, 
4fel&**3tamed a trpublcsoijie fire from enemies 
they could not see; for the French militia were 
entirely covered by the woods and bushes. 
This eminence, called the Morue lorthcsou, 
though the most? important post of The whole 
island, was neglected by the general of Marti¬ 
nique, who had resolved to blow up the forti¬ 
fications of the citadel: but, luckily for the 
islanders, lie had not prepared the materials 
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for this operation, which must have been at¬ 
tended with the immediate destruction of the 
capital, and indeed of the whole count ry. 
Some of the inferior officers, knowing- the im- 
portauce of the Morne Tortueson, resolved to 
defend that post with a body of the militia, 
which was reinforced by the gairisons of Fort- 
Negro aud Ca6deiiavires, as well as by some 
soldiers detached from the Florissant: but, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, as they 
were entirely unprovided with cannon, ex¬ 
tremely defective in point of discipline, dis¬ 
pirited by the pusillanimity of thqfr governor, 
and in a great measure disconcerted by the 
general consternation that prevailed among 
the inhabitants, iu ail probability they could 
not have withstood a spirited and well-con¬ 
ducted attack by regnlar forces. About two 
o'clock general Hopson thought proper to de¬ 
sist from his attempt. He gave the commo¬ 
dore to understand that he could not maintain 
his ground, unless the squadron would supply 
himVith heavy camion, landed near the town 
of Port-Royal, at a savannah, where the boats 
must have been greatly exposed to the fire of 
the enemy; o t assist him in ailarkiug the 
citadel by sea, while he should make his ap¬ 
proaches by laud. Both these expedients 1 being 
deemed impracticable by a council of war, the 
troops were recalled from their advanced posts, 
and re-embarked in the evening, without any 
considerable molestation from the enemy. 
Their attempt on the Morne Tortueson had 
cost them several men, including two officers, 
killed or wounded ill the attack; and, in re¬ 
venge for this loss, they burned the sugar- 
canes, and desolated the country, in their 
retreat. The inhabitant^of Mai Unique could 
hardly credit the testimony of their own souses, 
when they saw themselves thus delivered from 
all their fears, at a time when they were over¬ 
whelmed with terror and confusion: when the 

c ' 

piincipal individuals among them had resigned 
all thought of further resistance; and were 
actually assembled at the public hall in Port- 
Royal, to send deputies to the English general, 
vAth proposals of capitulation and surrender. 

'ATTEMPT UPON ST. PIERRE. 

The majority of the British officers, who 
constituted a council of war held for ibis pur¬ 
pose, 9 havkig given their opinion, that it 
might fje for his majesty’s service to make an 
attack upon St. Pierre, the fleet proceeded to 
that part of the island, and entered the bay on 
the nineteenth. The jommodorc told the ge¬ 
neral, that he made no doubt of being able to 
reduce the town of St. Pierre: but as the ships 
might be disabled in the attack so as not to be 
in a condition to proceed immediately on any 
material service ;*as the troops might be re¬ 
duced in their numbers, so as to be incapable 
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of future attacks; and as the reduction of the 
island of Guadaloupe would be of great benefit 
to the sugar colonies; Mr. Moore proposed 
th^fthe armament stfoukl immediately proceed 
to that island: and the general agreed to the 
proposal. The reasons produced on this occa¬ 
sion are, we apprehend, such as may £>e urged 
against every operation of war. Certain it is, 
no conquest^'an be attempted, either by sea 
or land, without exposing the ships and troops 
to a possibility of being disabled and dimi¬ 
nished ; and the same possibility militated as 
strongly agaiijst an attempt upon Guadaloupe, 
as ’t could possibly discourage the attack of 
St. Pierre. Besides, Martinique was an object 
of greater importance than t^uadaloupeas 
being the principal place possessed by the 
French in those seas, and that to which the 
operations of the armament were expressly 
limited by the instructions received from the 

a ini&try. St. Pierre was a place of considera- 
e commerce; and at that very juncture above 
forty sad of merchant ships lay at anchor in the 
bay. The town was defended by a citadel 
regularly fortified, but at that time poorly 
garrisoned, and so situated as to lie accessible 
to the fire of the whole squadron; for the shore 
was hold, and the water sufficient to float any 
ship of the line. Before the resolution of pro¬ 
ceeding to Guadaloupe was taken, the commo¬ 
dore had ordered the bay to be sounded; and 
directed the Rippou to advance, and silence a 
battery situated a mile and a half to the 
northward of St. Pierre. Accordingly, captain 
Jekyll, who commanded that ship, stood in, 
aud anchoring close to the shore, attacked it 
with such impetuosity, that in a few minutes 
it was abandon'd.* At the same time the 
JRippnn was exposed to the fire of three other 
batteries, from which she received consider¬ 
able damage both in her hull aud rigging; and 
was in great danger of running aground,•when 
orders were given to tow her out eff danger. 

DESCENT ON GUADALOUPE. 

* 

The whole armament having abandoned the 
design on Martinique, directed their course to 
Guadaloupe, another of the Carihbee islands, 
lying at the distance of thirty leagues to the 
westward, about fifteen leagues in length, 
and twelve in breadth; divided into two parte' 
by a small channel, which lh*i Inhabitants 
cross in a ferry-boat.* The western division js 
• known by the name of Basseterre; and bare 
the metropolis stands, defended by the citadel 
and other fortifications* The eastern part, 
called Grandterre, is destitute of fresh water, 
which abounds in the *>ther division; and is 
defended by Fort Louis, with a redoubt, which 
commands the road in the (^strict of Gosier. 
The cut, or canal, that separates the two parts, 
is distinguished by the appellation of the Salt- 


River, having a road or bay at each end; 
namely, the great/ail de Sac, and the small 
Cul de Sac. Guadaloupe is encumbered with 
high mountains and precipices, to which the 
inhabitants used to convey their valuable ef¬ 
fects in time of danger: but here are also 
beautiful plains watered by brooks and rivers, 
which totalize the soil, enabling it to produce 
a great quantity of sugar, cotton, indigo, to- 
liacco, and cassia; besides plenty of rice, po¬ 
tatoes, all kinds of pulse, and fruit pe culiar 
to the island. The country is populous and 
flourishing, and the government comprehends 
two smaller islands called AikSaints, and De- 
seada, which appear at a small distance from 
the coast, on the eastern side of the island. 
The British squadron having arrived at Basse¬ 
terre, it was resolved to make a general at¬ 
tack by sea upon the citadel, the town, and 
other batteries by which it was defended. A 
disposition being made for this purpose, the 
large ships took their respective stations next 
morning, which was the twcnty-jhiid day of 
January. At nine, the Lion, coiiynanded by 
captain Trelawney, began the engagement 
against a battery of nine guns; and the rest 
of the fleet, continued to place thenfselves 
abreast of the other batteries and the citadel, 
which mounted forty-six camion, besides two 
mortars. The action in a little time became 
general, and was maintained on both sides for 
several hours with great vivacity; while the 
commodore, who had shifted his pendant into 
the Woolwich frigate, kept aloof without gun¬ 
shot, that he might be the more disengaged 
to view the state of the battle, 4 and give his 
orders with the greater deliberation. This 
expedient of an admiral’s removing his flag, 
and retiring from the action while his own 
ship is engaged^ however consonant to reason, 
we do not.remember to have seen practiced 
upon any occasion, except in one instance, at 
C arthageya, where sir C halouer Ogle quitted 
his own ship, when she was ordered to stand 
in, and cannonade the fort of Boca-Chica. I 11 
this present attack, all the sea commanders 
behaved with extraordiiwy spirit and resolu¬ 
tion, particularly the captains Leslie, Burnet, 
Gayton, Jekyll, Trelawney, and ShuMam; 
who, in the hottest tumult of the action, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves equally by their courage, 
impetuosity, and deliberation. About five in 
the afteruoou the fire of tht^citfidfl slackened. 
The Burford and Berwick were driven g^t 
sea; No that captain Shuldam, in the Panther, 
was unsustained; and two batteries played upon 
the Rippon, captain Jekyll, who by two In 
the afternaon silenced the guft of one, called 
the Mornc-rouge; but at the'same time could 
not prevent his ship from running aground. 
The enemy perceiving her disaster, •assem¬ 
bled in great numbers on the hill, and lined 
the trer dies, from whcuoe they poured in a 
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severe fire of musketry. The militia afterwards 
brought up a cannon of eighteen pound ball, 
and for two hours raked hfcr fore and aft with 
considerable effect: nevertheless, captaip Je^ 
kyll returned the fire with equal courage and 
perseverance, though his people dropped on 
every side, until all his grape-shot and wad¬ 
ding were expended, and all his rigg&g cut Jo 
pieces; to <*rown his misfortune, a box, eon- # 
tabling nine hundred cartridges, blew up on 
the poop, and set the ship on fire; which, how¬ 
ever, was soon extinguished, hi the mean 
time, the captain threw out a signal of distress; 
to which no regard was paid,* till captain 
Leslie, of the Bristol, coming from sea, and 
observing his situation, ran in between the 
Rippmi and the battery; and engaged with 
such impetuosity, as made an immediate di¬ 
version in favour of captain J eky 11, whose ship 
remained aground, notwithstanding all the 
assistance that could he given, till midnight, 
\yhen she floated, and escaped from the very 
jaws f)f destruction. At seven in the evening, 
all the other large ships, having silenced the 
guns to which they had been respectively op- 
posedf joined the rest of the fleet. The four 
bombs being anchored near the shore, began 
to ply the town with shells and carcasses; so 
that in a little time the houses were in flames, 
the magazines of gunpowder blew up with the 
most terrible explosion; and about ten o’clock 
the whole place blazed out in one general con¬ 
flagration. Next day, at two in the afternoon, 
the fleet came to an anchor in the road to 
Basseterre, where they fouud the bulls of di¬ 
vers ships which the enemy had set on fire at 
their approach: several ships turned out and 
endeavoured to escape, but were intercepted 
and taken by the English squadron. At five, 
the troops lauded without opposition, and 
took possession of the town and ciiadel, which 
they found entirely abandoned, They learned 
from a Genoese deserter, that the regular 
troops of the islaud consisted of five companies 
only, the number of the whole not exceeding 
one hundred men ; and that they had lain a 
train to blow up the powder magazine in the 
citadel: but had been obliged to retreat with 
such‘precipitation, as did not permit them to 
execute this design. The train was immedi¬ 
ately cut off, and the magazine secured. The 
nails with which they had spiked up their can¬ 
non were dudled out by the inatrosses ; and in 
*<ean time the British colours were hoisted 
on the parapet. Part of the troops took posscs- 
sjpu of an advantageous post on an eminence, 
and part entered the town, which still con¬ 
tinued burning with great violendfe v lu the 
morning, at day-break, the enemy appeared, to 
the nqtnber of two thousand, about four miles 
from the town, as if they inteuded to throw 
up iutrenchments in the neighbourhood of a 
house where the governor had fixed his head¬ 


quarters, declaring he would maintain his 
ground to the last extremity. To this resolu¬ 
tion, indeed, he was encouraged by the nature 
of the ground, and the* neighbourhood 0 a 
pass called the Dos d’Ane, a cleft through a 
mountainous ridge, opening a communication 
with Capesterre, a more level and beautiful 
part of the island. The ascent from Basse¬ 
terre to this pass was so very ^teep, and the 
way so broken aqd interrupted by rocks and 
gullies, that there was no prospect of attacking 
it with success, except at the first landing, 
when the inhabitants were under the domi¬ 
nion of a panic. They very soon recovered 
their spirits and recollection, assembled and 
fortified themselves among the hills, armed 
and arrayed their negroes, and affected to hold 
the invaders at defiance. A flag of truce being 
sent, with offers of terms to their governor, 
the chevalier d’Etriel, he rejected them in 
a letter, with which his subsequent conduct 
but ill agreed. [See note (S) at the end of 
this PoL] Indeed from the beginning, his 
deportment had been such as gave a very 
unfavourable impression of his character. 
When the British squadron advanced to th# 
attack, instead of visiting in .person the cita¬ 
del and the batteries, in order to encourage 
and animate his people by his exhortation 
and example, he retired out of the reach of 
danger to a distant plantation, where he re¬ 
mained a tame spectator of the destruction 
in which his principal town and riddel were 
involved. Next morning, when he ought to 
have exerted himself in preventing the dis¬ 
embarkation of the English troops, who had 
a difficult shore and violent surf to surmount, 
and when be might have defended the in- 
trenchments and lines which had been made 
to oppose their landing, he abandoned all 
these advantages, and took shelter among the 
mountains that were deemed inaccessible. 

But, howsoever deficient the governor might 
have been in the article of courage, certain it 
is the inhabitants behaved with great spirit 
94 id activity in defence of their country. 
They continually harassed the scouring de¬ 
tachments, by firing upon them from woods 
and sug&r plantations, which last the English 
burned abbut their ears in resentment. Their 
armed negroes were very expert in this kind 
of bush fighting. The natives or militia ap¬ 
peared in 1 considerable parties, and even en¬ 
countered detached bodies of the British 
atmy. A lady of masculine courage, whose 
name was Ducharray, having armed her slaves, 
they made several 'bold attempts upon an 
advanced post, occupied by major Melville, 
and threw up intrenebments upon a hill op¬ 
posite to the station of this officer, who liad 
all along signalized himself by his uncommon 
intrepidity, vigilance, and conduct. At length 
the works of this virago were stormed by a 
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regular detachment* which, after an obstinate 
and dangerous conflict, entered the intrench- 
vnent sword in hand, and burned the houses 
and‘‘plantations. Some of the enemy were* 
killed, anti a great number taken. Of the 
Englfch detachment twelve soldiers were slain, 
and thirty wounded, including three subaltern 
officers, one of whom lost his arm. The great¬ 
est body of the enemy always appeared at the 
governor’s head*quarters, phere they had 
raised a redoubt, and thrown up intrench- 
liients. From these a considerable detachment 
advanced on the sixth day of February, in the 
morning, towards the citadel, and fell in 
with an English party, whom they engaged 
with great vivacity; but, after a short though 
warm dispute, they were obliged to retire 
with some loss. Without all doubt, the in¬ 
habitants of Guadaloupe pursued the most 
sensible plan that could possibly have been 
projected for their own safety. Instead of 
hazarding a general engagement against regu¬ 
lar troops, in which they could have no pros¬ 
pect of success, they resolved to weary them 
out by maintaining a kind of petty war in se¬ 
parate parties, to alarm and harass the Euglish 
with hard duty >n a sultry climate, where they 
were hut indifferently supplied with provision 
and refreshment. Nor were their hopes in 
this particular disappointed. Both tlx 1 army 
and the navy were invaded with fevers, and 
other diseases, epidemical in those hot coun¬ 
tries ; and the regimental hospitals were so 
crowded, that it was judged convenient to send 
five hundred sick men to the island of Anti¬ 
gua, where they might be properly attended. 

FORT-LOIJIS REDUCED, &c. 

In the mean time,the reduction of the island¬ 
ers on the side of Guadaloupe appearing more 
and more impracticable, the general rAolv- 
ecfr to transfer the seat of war to the eastern 
and more fertile part of the island, called 
Grandterre, which, as we have already ob¬ 
served, was defended by a strong battery, called 
Fort-Louis. In pursuance of this determina¬ 
tion, the great ships were sent round to Grand- 
terre, in order to reduce this fortification, 
which they accordingly attacked on the thir¬ 
teenth day of February. After a severe can¬ 
nonading, which lasted six hours, # a body oT 
marines being landed with the Highlanders, 6 
they drove the enemy from their infrenett- 
•ments sword in hand; and, taking possession 
of the fort, hoisted the English colours, in 
a few days after this exjfloit, general Hopson 
dying at Basseterre, the chief command de¬ 
volved on general Barfington, who resolved 
to prosecute the final reduction of the island 
with vigour and despatch. As one step towards 
this conquest, the commodore ordered two 
ships of war to cruise off the island of Saint 


Eustatia, and prevent the Dutch traders from 
assisting the nativesPof Guadaloupe, whom they 
had hitherto constantly supplied with provision 
since hey retired to the mountains. General 
Barrington, on the very first day of his com¬ 
mand, ordered the troops who were encamped 
to strike their tents and huts, that the enemy 
might imagine he intended to remain in this 
quarter; but in a few days the batteries in 
and about Basseterre were blown up and de¬ 
stroyed, the detachments recalled from the ad¬ 
vanced posts, and the whole army rc-cmbarked, 
except one regiment, with a detachment of 
artillery, left in garrison at the citadel, the 
command of which was bestowed on colonel 
Debrisay, an accomplished officer of great ex¬ 
perience. The enemy no sooner perceived the 
coast clear than they descended from the hills, 
and endeavoured to take possession of the 
town, from which, however, they were driven 
by the fire of the citadel. They afterwards 
erected a battery, from whence they annoye|jl 
this fortification both with shot anjl shells, and 
even threatened a regular attack ; but as often 
as they approached the place, they were re¬ 
pulsed by sallies from the castle. 7 In the 
midst of these hostilities, the gallant DehVisay, 
together with major Trollop, one lieutenant, 
two bombardiers, and several common soldiers, 
were blown up, and perished, by the explosion 
of a powder magazine at the flanked angle ot 
the south-east bastion. The confusion neces¬ 
sarily produced by «uch an unfortunate acci¬ 
dent, encouraged the enemy to come pouring 
down from the hills, in order to make their 
advantage of the disaster; hut they were soon 
repulsed by the fire of the garrisou. The ge¬ 
neral, being made acquainted with the fate of 
colonel Debrisay, conferred the government of 
the fort upon major Melville, and sent thither 
the chief engineer to repair and improve the 
fortifications. 

' f s 

ENGLISH FLEET sails to DOMINIQUE. 

In the mean time, commodore Moore having 
received certain intelligence that monsieur de 
Bompart had arrived at Martinique, with a 
squadron consisting of eight sail of tin* line 
and three frigates, having on board a whole 
battalion of Swiss, and some other troops, to 
reinforce tjie garrisons of the island, he called 
in his cruisers, and sailed immediately to the 
bay of Dominique, ail island to windwcrjd/St? 
the distance of nine leagues from Guadaloupe, 
whence he could always sail to oppose any 
design nvhieh the French commander might 
form agiiffst the operations of the British ar¬ 
maments. For what reason Mr. Moore did 
not sail immediately to the bay of Port-Royal 
in Martinique, where he knew the French 
squadron lay at anchor, we shall not pre¬ 
tend to determine. Had he taken that step. 
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M. Bompart must either have given him battle, 
or retired into the Caret Age, behind the ci¬ 
tadel; in which last case, the English com¬ 
mander might have anchored between Pjgeon* 
Island and Fort-Negro, and thus blocked him 
up effectually. By retiring to Dominique, he 
left the sea open to French privateers, who 
rowed along the coasts of these islands, a/id 
in a very little time carried into Martinique 
above fourscore merchant ships, belonging to 
the subjects of Great Britain. These conti¬ 
nual depredations, committed under the nose 
of the English commodore, irritated the 
planters of the English islands, some of whom 
are said to have circulated unfavourable reports 
of that gentleman’s character. [See note (T) 
at the end of this VoiI\ 

GEN. BARRINGTON TAKES GOSIER, Ac. 

General Barrington being left with no 
piore than one ship of forty guns for the pro¬ 
tect ibn of rthe transports, formed a plan of 
prosecuting; the war in Guadaloupe by detach¬ 
ments, and the success fully answered his ex¬ 
pectation. He determined to make a descent 
on the division of the island called Grand- 
terre, and for that purpose allotted six hundred 
men ; who, under the command of colonel 
Crump, landed between the towns of St. Anne 
and St. Francois; and destroyed some batteries 
of the enemy, from whom he sustained very 
little opposition. While he was thus em¬ 
ployed, a detachment of three hundred men 
attacked the town of Gosier, which, notwith¬ 
standing a severe fire, they took by storm, 
drove tlie garrison into the woods, set fire to 
the place, and demolished the battery and 
intrenchment raised for its defence. This ser¬ 
vice being happily performed, the detachment 
was ordered to force their way to Fort-Louis, 
while the garrison of that castle was directed 
to make two sallies in cider to f.wour their 
irruption. They accordingly penetrated, with 
some loss sustained in forcing a strong pass, 
and took possession of a battery which the 
enemy had raised h gainst the English camp, 
in the neighbourhood of Fort-Louis. The 
general, having hitherto succeeded in his de¬ 
signs, formed the scheme of surprising at one 
time the three towns of lV>tit-bourg,Giiiioyave, * 
and St. Mary, situated on the Basseterre side 
of the little Cuf de Sac, and coinmit f ed the 
f We(»<iciii of it to the colonels Crump and 
Clavering: but the night appointed for the 
service proved exceedingly dark and tem¬ 
pestuous; and the negro conductors 'were so 
frightened, that they ran several t>f the flat- 
bottomed boats on the shoals that skirt this 
part qf the island. Colonel Clavering landed 
with about eighty men; but found himself 
so entangled with mangrove trees, and the 
mud so impassably deep, that he was obliged 


to re-embark, though not before the enemy 
had discovered his design. This project having 
miscarried, the general detached the same 
iCommandeis, whose gallantry and conduct 
cannot be sufficiently applauded, with a detach¬ 
ment of fifteen hundred men, including one 
hundred and fifty volunteers from Antigua, to 
laud in a bay not far from the town of Arnon- 
villc, at the bottom of the little Cul de Sac, 
under the protection of his majesty’s ship 
Woolwich. The enemy made no opposition 
to their landing; but retreated, as the English 
advanced, to a strong intrenchment thrown 
up behind the river Lirorne, a post of the 
utmost importance, as it covered the whole 
country as far as the bay of Mahaut, where 
provisions and supplies of all sorts were lauded 
from St. Eustatia. The river was rendered 
inaccessible, by a morass covered with man*- 
groves, except at two narrow passes, which 
they had fortified with a redoubt, and En¬ 
trenchments well pallisadoed, mounted with 
cannon, and defended by a numerous militia: 
besides, the narrow roads, through which only 
they could be attacked, were intersected with 
deep and wide ditches. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, the English commanders deter¬ 
mined to hazard an assault. While four 
field-pieces and two howitzers maintained a 
constant fire upon the top of the intrench- 
niciiis, the regiment of Duroureand the High¬ 
landers advanced under this cover, firing by 
platoons with the utmost regularity. The 
enemy, intimidated by their cool and resolute 
behaviour, began to abandon the first in¬ 
trenchment on the left. Then the Highlanders 
drawing their swords, ajid sustained by part 
of the regiment, threw themselves in with 
their usual impetuosity, and followed the fu¬ 
gitives pell-mell into the redoubt, of which 
they took possession: hut they still main¬ 
tained their ground within the iutrenchments 
on the light, from whence they annoyed the 
assailants both with musketry and cannon. 
In half an hour, an occasional bridge being 
made, the English troops passed the river, 
in order to attack this post, which the enemy 
abandoned with precipitation; notwithstand¬ 
ing all "their haste, however, about seventy 
were takeli prisoners, and among those some 
of the most considerable inhabitants of the 
island, fhis advantage cost the English two 
officers and 'thirteen men killed, and above 
fifty bounded. 

4 The roads being mended for the passage of 
the artillery, the troops advanced towards 
Petit-bourg, harassed 1 in their march by flying 
bodies of the enemy, and arrived late at night 
on the bonks of the* river Lizarde, the only 
ford of which the French had fortified with 
strong intreuchruents, protected by a battery 
of four cannon, erected on a rising ground 
in their rear. Colonel ('layering, while he 
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amused them all night at this place by a 
constant fire into their lines, transported in 
two canoes, which lie, launched about a mile 
a^d a half farther down the river, a sufficient 
number oT troops, by day-break, to attack 
them*on the other side in flank, while he 
advanced in frout at the head of Ms little 
army; but they did not think proper to sus¬ 
tain the assault. On the contrary, they no 
sooner perceived his intention, than they 
forsook the post, and fled without order. 
Colouel Clavering, having passed the river, 
pursued them to Petit-bourg, which they hail 
also fortified; and here he found captain Uve- 
dale, of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throwing 
shells into the redoubt. He forthwith sent 
detachments to occupy the neighbouring 
heights; a circumstance which the enemy no 
sooner observed than they deserted the place, 
and retired with great expedition. On the 
fifteenth day of April captain Steel destroyed 
a battery at Gonnyave, a strong post, which, 
though it might have been defended against 
an army, the French abandoned at his ap¬ 
proach, after having made a hasty discharge 
of their artillery. At the same time colonel 
Crump was detached with seven hundred men 
to the bay ol Itlahaut, where he burned the 
town and batteries, which he found aban¬ 
doned, together with a vast quantity of provi¬ 
sions, which had been brought from the island 
of Saint Eustatia. Colonel Clavering, having 
left a small ganison at Petithourg, began lus 
mandi on the twentieth day of the month 
towards Saint Mary's, where he understood the 
enemy had collected their whole fo^e, thrown 
up intrcnchments, and raised barricadoes: but 
they had left their rtar unguarded. The 
English commander immediately detached co¬ 
lonel Barlow with a body of troops, to attack 
them from that quarter, whilst he hiiic^elf ad¬ 
vanced against the front of their intrcnch- 
inent. They stood but one cannon shot, and 
then fled to their lines and batteries at Saint 
Mary’s, the flanks of which were covered with 
woods and precipices. When they perceived 
the English troops endeavouring to surmount 
these difficulties, and turn their lines, Jthey 
quitted them, in order to oppose thb design, 
and were immediately attacked'with such 
vivacity, in the face of a severe fire of musketry 1 
and cannon, that they abandoned their ground*, 
and fled in the utmost confusion, leaving 
the field and all their artillery to the 'Victor*, 

• who took up their quarters for that night'at 
Saint Mary’s. Next day they entered the 
charming country of Capcsterre, where eight 
hundred and seventy negroes belonging to one 
planter surrendered at discretion. Here ctilo- 
A nel CUvering was met by messieurs de Claim 
villiers and Duqueruy, deputed by the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the island to know what 
capitulation would bp granted. These lie 
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conducted to Petit-bourg, wheTe they were 
presented to general Barrington; who, con¬ 
sidering the absence of the fleet, the small 
number of his forces daily diminishing, the 
difficulty of the country, and the possibility of 
the enemy’s being reinforced Irom Mai Unique, 
wisely took the advantage of the present 
papic, and settled terms of capitulation with¬ 
out delay. The sanity of this resolution soon 
appealed. The inhabitants had just signed 
the agreement, when a messenger arrived in 
their camp, with information that M. de Beau- 
harnois, the general of the French islands, had 
landed at Saint Anne’s, to the windward, with 
a reinforcement from Martinique, consisting 
of six hundred regulars from Europe, about 
fifteen hundred volunteers, besides a great 
number of the militia drafted from the com 
panics of Martinique, with a great supply of 
arms and ammunition, mortars and artillery, 
under convoy of the squadron commanded by 
M. dc Bom part; who no sooner learned that 
the capitulation was signed, than lie (^-em¬ 
barked the troops and stores witlr all possi¬ 
ble expedition, and returned to Martinique. 
Thus we sec the conquest of this important 
island, which is said to produce a greater 
quantity of sugar than is made in any of the 
English plantations, was as much owing to 
accident as to the valour of the troops avid 
the conduct of the general: for, had the rein¬ 
forcement arrived an hour sooner than it ac¬ 
tually landed, in all probability tVie English 
would have found it impracticable to finish 
the reduction of Guadaloupe. Be that as it 
may, the natives certainly deserved great 
commendation, not only for persevering so 
gallantly in the defence of their country, but 
also for their forth mle in hearing every species 
of distiess. They now quitted the Dosd’Ane, 
and all their other po^ts, and returned to their 
respective habitations. 1 he town of Basseterre 
t ring reduced to a heap of ashes, the inhabit¬ 
ants began to clear away the rubbish, and 
erect occasional sheds, where they resumed 
their several occupations with that good hu¬ 
mour so peculiar to the French nation; and 
general Barrington humanely indulged them 
with ail the assistance in his power. J 

ISLAND OF MARIGALANTE TAKEN. 

The small islands of DdSeada-jLos Santos, 
and Petitterre, were comprised in tha v cr t -"’0 
tulation of Guadaloupe. The inhabitants of 
Marigalante, which lies about three leagues 
to tliet south-east of Grandterre, extending 
twenty piMcs in length, fifteeif in breadth, flat 
and fertile, hut poorly watered and ill fortified, 
having refused to submit when summoned by 
the squadion to surrender, general Barrington 
resolved to reduce them by force. He em¬ 
barked a body of troops on board of transports* 
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which sailed thither under convoy of three 
ships of war and two bomb vessels from Prince 
Rupert's Bay, and at their appearance the 
islanders submitting, received an Eugli||i gar¬ 
rison. Before this period, commodore Moore 
having received intelligence that M. de Bom- 
part had sailed from Martinique, with a design 
to land a reinforcement on Guadatoupe, tyul 
that his squadron was seen seven leagues to 
wiudward of Marigalante, he sailed from Prince 
Rupert’s Bay, and turned to windward. After 
having been beating about for five days to very 
little purpose, he received notice from one of 
hi6 cruisers, that the French admiral had re¬ 
turned to Martinique; upon which information 
he retired quietly to his former station in the 
bay of Domiuique, the people of which were 
so insolent as to affirm, in derision, that the 
English squadron sailed on one side of the 
island, and the French upon the other, that 
they might he sure of not meeting; but this, 
without doubt, was an impudent calumny. 6 

Guncral {Jamngton, having happily finished 
the conquest of Guadaloupe, gave notice to 
the commodore, that he intended to send 
bark part of the trotfps with the transports, 
to England, about the beginning of July. In 
consequence of this intimation, Mr. Moore 
sailed with his squadron to Basseterre road, 
where he was next day joined by two ships 
of the line from England, which rendered 
him greatly superior in strength to the com¬ 
mander of the French squadron, who had re¬ 
tired to the island of Grenada, lying about 
eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here he was 
discovered by the ship Kippon, whose captain 
returned immediately to Basseterre, to make 
the commodore acquainted with this circum¬ 
stance : but before he could weigh anchor, a fri¬ 
gate arrived with information, that Bumpsrt 
liad quitted Grenada, and was supposed to have 
directed his course to Hispaniola. The com¬ 
modore immediately despatched thp Ludlow 
Castle with this intelligence to admiral Coats, 
who commanded the squadron at Jamaica. Ge¬ 
neral Barrington having made a tour of the 
island, in order to visit and repair such fortifica¬ 
tions as he thought necessary to be maintained, 
and ike affairs relating to the inhabitants being 
entirely settled, he sent the Highlanders, with 
a body of drafts, to North America, i/nder con¬ 
voy : he garrisoned the principal strength of | 
the island, ajui left. the chief command to co- 
kmelj^rurnp, who had for some time acted as 
brigadier-general; colonel Clavering having 
been sent home to England with the account j 
of the capitulation. Colonel MeiviH#, who 
had signalized k mself in a remarkable manner I 
ever since their first landing, continued go¬ 
vernor of the citadel at Basseterre; and the 
command at Grandterre was conferred on co¬ 
lonel Dclgarno. Three complete regiments 
were allotted as a sufficient guard for the 


whole island, and the other three were em¬ 
barked for England. General Barrington 
himself went on board^ the Roebuck in the 
latter end of June, and took his departure for 
England. About a month after, the transports, 
under convoy of captain Hughes, with admail 
squadron, set sail for Great Britain; while 
commodore Moore, with his large fleet, di 
rected his course to Antigua. » 

TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 

While this armament had been employed 
in the conquest of Guadaloupe, North America 
exhibited stifi more sanguinary scenes of war 
and devastation ; which, in order properly to in¬ 
troduce, it will be necessary to explain the 
steps that were taken on this continent, pre¬ 
vious to this campaign. In October of the 
preceding year, a grand assembly was held at 
Easton, about ninety miles from Philadelphia; 
and there peace was established, by a formal 
treaty, between Great Britain and the several 
nations of Indians inhabiting the country be¬ 
tween the Apalachian mountains and the 
lakes. The Twightwees however, settled be¬ 
tween the river Ohio and the lakes, did not 
assist at this treaty, though some steps had 
been taken towards ail alliance with that 
people. The conferences were managed by 
the governors of Pennsylvania and new Jersey, 
accompanied by sir William Johnstone’s de¬ 
puty for Indian affairs, four members of the 
council of Pennsylvania, six members of the 
assembly, two agents for the province of New 
Jersey, a great number of planters and citizens 
of Philadelphia, chiefly Quakers. They were 
met by the deputies anti chiefs of the Mo¬ 
hawks, Oneidoes, Onoridagocs, Cayugas, Se¬ 
necas, Tuscaroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys; 
the Tuteloes, Chugnues, Delawares, and Una- 
miest the Minisinks, Mohicons, and Wap- 
pingers; the whole number, including their 
women and children, amounting to five hun¬ 
dred. Some of the Six Nations, thinking 
themselves aggrieved by the British colonists, 
who had imprisoned certain individuals of their 
nation, ami had killed a few, and treated others 
with contempt, did not fail to express their 
resentment?, which had been artfully fomented 
■ by the French emissaries, even into an open 
■upture. The Delawares and Minisinks, in 
particular/ complained that the English had 
encroached upon their lands, and on that 
account were provoked to hostilities: but their * 
chief, Teedyuscung, had made overtures of 
peace; and in the character of ambassador 
from all the Ten Nations, had been very in¬ 
strumental in forming this assembly. The 
chiefs of the Six Nations, though very well 
disposed to peaqg, took umbrage at the im- " 
pnrtauce assumed by one of the Delawares, 
over whom, as tlieir descendants, they exercise 
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a kind of parental authority; and on this oc- peditions were planned in such a manner as 
casion they made no scruple to disclose their to co-operate witle each other, and even join 
dissatisfaction. The business, therefore, of the occasionally; so practicable was it thought For 
English governors a£ this congress, was to as- tlien^ to maintain such a correspondence as 
certain the limits of the lands in dispute, re- would admit of a junction of this nature. The 
contile the Six Nations with their nephews project of this campaign imported, that ge- 
the Delawares, remove every caus* of mis- neral Wolfe, who had distinguished himself so 
understanding between the English and the ejpinentfy in the siege of Louisbourg, should 
Indians, detgch these savages entirely from proceed up the river St. Laurence, as soon as 
the French interest, establish a firm peace, the navigation should be clear of ice, with a 
and induce them to exert their influence in body of eight thousand men, and a consider- 
persuading the Twtghtwees to accede to this able squadron of ships from England, to uu- 
treaty. Those Indians, though possessed of dertake the siege of Quebec, the capital of 
few ideas, circumscribed in their mental fa- Canada: that general Amherst, who com- 
culties, stupid, brutal, and ferocious, conduct manded in chief, should, with another army 
themselves nevertheless, in matters of import- of regular troops and provincials, amounting 
ance to the community, by the general maxims to twelve thousand men, reduce Ticondcroga 
of reason and justice; and their treaties are and Crown Point, cross the lake Cnamplain, 
always founded upon good sense, conveyed in and, proceeding along the river Richelieu to 
a very ridiculous manner. Their language is the banks of the river St. Laurence, join ge- 
gpttural, harsh, and polysyllahical; and their neral Wolfe in the siege of Quebec: that 
speech consists of hyperbolical metaphors and brigadier-general Prideaux, with a third body, 
similies, which invest it with an air of dignity, reinforced with a considerable ^number of 
and heighten the expression. They manage friendly Indians, assembled by the influence 
their conferences by means of wampum, a and under the command of sir William John- 
kiud of bead, foimed of a hard shell, either in ston, should invest the French fort erected by 
single strings, ^>r sewed in broad belts of dif- the fall or cataract of Niagara, which was 
ferent dimensions, according to the importance certainly the most important post of all French 
of the subject. Every proposition is offered, America, as it in a manner commanded all 
every answer made, every promise corroborated, the interior parts of that vast continent. It 
every declaration attested, and every treaty overawed the whole country of the Six Nations, 
confirmed, by producing and interchanging who were cajoled into a tame acquiescence in 
these belts of wampum. The conferences weic its being built on their territory: it secured 
continued from the eighth to the twenty-sixth all the inland tiade, the navigation the 
day of October, when every article was settled great lakes, the communication between Ca¬ 
to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. The nada and Louisiana, and opened a passage for 
Indian deputies were gratified with a valuable inroads into the colonies ot Great Britain, it 
present, consisting of looking-glasses, knives, was proposed that the British forces, having 
tobacco-boxes, sleeve-buttons, thimbles, sheers, reduced Niagara, should be embarked on the 
gun-locks, ivory combs, shirts, shoes, stock- lake Ontario, fall down the river St. Laurence, 
ings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, clothes, besiege and take Montreal, and then join nr 
blankets, gartering, serges, watch-coats,.and a co-operate with Amherst’s army. Besides these 
few suits of laced clothes for their cfiiefiians. To larger aripaments, colonel Stanwix commanded 
crown their happiness, the stores of rum were a smaller detachment for reducing smaller 
opened: they drank themselves into a state of forts, and scouring the banks of the lake 
brutal intoxication, and next day returned jn Ontario. How far this project was founded 
peace to their respective places of habitation, on reason and military jknowledge may be 

judged by the following particulars, of which 
PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. the projectors were not ignorant. ThcMiavi- 

? gation of the river St. Laurence is dangerous 

This treaty with the Indians, who had been, and uncertain. The city of Quebec was re¬ 
debauched from the interest of Great Britain * markably strong from situation and lbrtifica- 
aucpiciously paved the way for those operations tion, from* the bravery of tKte inhabitants, and 
which had been projected against theiFrengh the number of the garrison, ftlonsiejjr 
settlements in Canada. Instead of employing Montcalm, an officer of great courage and 
the whole strength of the British arms in North activity, kept the field between Montreal and 
America against one object, the ministry Quebey, with a body of eight or ten thousand 
proposed to divide the forces, and make im- men, consisting of regular t-oops and disci- 
pressions on three different parts at once, that plined militia, reinforced by a considerable 
the enemy might be divided, distracted, and number of armed Indians; and another body 
weakened, and the conquest of Canada com- of reserve hovered in the neighbourhood of 
pleted in one campaign, "that the success Montreal, which was the residence of monsieur 
might be the more certain, the different ex- de Vaudreuil, governor-general of Canada. 
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The garrison of Niagara consisted of above six 
hundred men ; the march Bo it was tedious and 
embarrassed; and monsieur de Levi scoured 
the country with a flying detachment^ well 
acquainted with all the woods and passes. 
Wuh respect to general Amherst's share of I 
the plan, the forts of Ticonderoga ami Crown* 
Point stood in his way. The entmy wqj*e 
masters of the lake Champlain, and possessed 
the strong foit of Chamhly, by the fall of the 
river Richelieu, which defended the pass to the 
river Si. Laurence. Even had these obstacles 
been removed, it was hardly possible that he 
and Mr. Wolfe should arrive at Quebec in the 
flame instant of tiijie. The first that reached 
it, far from being in a condition to undertake 
the siege of Quebec, would have run the risk 
of being engaged and defeated by the covering 
army; in which case, the other body must 
have been ex posed to the most imminent hazard 
of destruction, in the midst of an enemy's 
country, far distant from any place of safety 
to which it j*tmkl retreat. Had these disasters 
happened {and, according to the experience 
of war, they were the natural consequences of 
the schemej, the troops at Niagara would, in 
all piobabiliry, have fallen an easy sacrifice, 
unless they had been so fortunate as to re¬ 
ceive intelligence time enough to accomplish 
their retreat before they could be intercepted. 
The design would, we apprehend, have been 
more justifiable, or at least not so liable to 
objection, had Mr. Amherst left two or three 
regiments to protect the frontiers of New* York, 
and, joining Mr, Wolfe with the rest, sailed 
up the river St. Laurence to besiege Quebec. 
Even in that case the whole number of his 
troops would not have been sufficient, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of war, to invest the place, 
and cope with the covering enemy. Nevertheless, 
had the enterprise succeeded, Moot calm must 
either have hazarded an engagement against 
great odds, or retired farther into thp country* 
then the rout would have been open by land 
and water to Montreal, which could have made 
little resistance. The two principal towns 
being taken, and tlje navigation of the river 
St. Laurence blocked up, all the dependent 
foils must have surrendered at discretion, ex¬ 
cept Niagara, which there was a bare possi¬ 
bility of supplying at an incredible triable and 
expense, from the distant Mississippi; but, 
even then, jt might have been besieged in 
jgf inland easily reduced. Whatever defects 
there might have been iff* the plan, the execu¬ 
tion, though it miscarried in some essential 
points, was attended with surprising ^icccss. 
The same good fortune that prospered the Bri¬ 
tish arms so remarkably in the conquest’ of 
Guadalmtpe, seemed to iutevpose still more 
astonishingly in their favour at Quebec, the 
siege of which we shall record in its proper 
place. At present, we must attend the ope¬ 


rations of general Amherst, whose separate 
arihy was first in motion, though such impe¬ 
diments were thrown in bis way as greatly re¬ 
tarded the progress of his operations; impedi 
ments said to have arisen from the pride, 
insolence, and obstinacy of certain individuals, 
who possessed great influence in that part of 
the world, and employed it all to thwart the 
service of their country. • 

The summer vyis already far advanced be¬ 
fore genera] Amherst could pass lake George 
with bis forces, although they met with no 
opposition, and reached the neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga, where, in the preceding year, 
the British troops had sustained such a terrible 
disaster. At first the enemy seemed determined 
to defend this fortress: but perceiving the 
English commander resolute, cautious, and 
well prepared for undertaking the siege; hav¬ 
ing, moreover, orders to retreat from place to 
place, towards the centre of operations a t 
Quebec, rather than run the least risk of being 
made prisoners of war, they, in tlie night of 
July the twenty-seventh, abandoned the post, 
after having in some measure dismantled the 
fortifications; and retired to Crown-Point, a 
fort situated on the verge of hike C hamplain, 
General Amherst having taken possession of 
this important post, which effectually covered 
the frontiers of New-York, and secured to him¬ 
self a safe retreat in case of necessity, oidered 
the works to be repaired, and allotted a strong 
garrison for its defence. This acquisition, how¬ 
ever, was not made without the loss of ;* brave 
accomplished young officer, colonel Roger 
Towns bend, who, in reoonnoitcring the fort, 
was killed with a cannon-shot, and tel) near 
the same spot which in the former year bad 
been enriched with the blood of the gallant 
lord Howe, whom he strongly resembled in the 
circumstances of birth, age, qualifications, and 
character. 

•ir 

GENERAL AMHERST EMBARKS on LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 

While the general superintended the re¬ 
pair^ of Ticonderoga, and the men were em¬ 
ployed iiepreparing bateaux ami other vessels, 
his scouting parties hovered in the neighhour- 
• hood of Crown-Point, in order to watch the 
‘motions of the enemy. From one of these de¬ 
tachments 4 ^ received intelligence, on the first 
djy of August, that theenJ*my had retired from 
Cwwn-Point. He immediately detached a , 
body of rangers before him to take |M>6seasion 
of the ]dace: then h&.embarkt»d with the rest 
of the army; and on the fourth day of the 
mouth landed at the^fort, where the troops 
were immediately encamped. His next care 
was to lay the foundation of a new fort, to be 
maintained for the further security of the Bri¬ 
tish dominidns in that part of the country | 
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and particularly for preventing the inroads of 
scalping parti* s, by whom the plantations had 
been dreadfully infestgd. Here information was 
received that the enemy had retired to the 
Isle aux TMoix, at the other end of the lake 
Chaftiplain, live leagues on the hither side of 
St. John’s; that their force encampeS in that 
place, under the command of M. de Burle- 
maque, consisted of three battalions and five 
piquets of regular troops, with Canadians and 
marines, amounting *in the whole to three 
thousand five hundred effective men, provided 
with a numerous artillery; and that the lake 
was occupied by four large vessels, mounted 
with cannon, and manned with piquets of dif¬ 
ferent regiments, under the command and 
direction of M. Le Bras, a captain in the 
French navy, assisted by M. De Rigal, and 
other sea officers. In consequence of this in¬ 
timation, general Amherst, who had for some 
tftneemployed captain Luring to superintend 
the building of vessels at Ticonderoga, being 
resolved to have the superiority on the lake, 
directed the captain to build with all possible 
expedition a sloop of sixteen guns, and a ra- 
dean eighty-four feet in length, capable of 
carrying a six latge cannon. These, together 
with a brigantine, being finished, victualled, 
and manned by the eleventh day of October, 
the general embarked with the whole of the 
troops in bateaux, m order to attack the ene¬ 
my; but next day, the weather growing tem¬ 
pestuous, was obliged to take shelter in a bay 
on the western shore, where the men were 
landed for refreshment. In the mean time, 
captain Loring, with his small squadron, sailing 
down the lake, gave cfcase to a French schooner, 
and drove three of their ships into a bay, where 
two of them were sunk, and the third run 
aground by their own crew, who escaped: one, 
however, was repaired and brought away by 
captain Luring, so that now the French had 
but one schooner remaining. General Am¬ 
herst, after having been some days wind-bound, 
re-embarked his forces, and proceeded down 
the lake; but the storm, which had abated*, 
beginning to blow with redoubled fury, so as 
to swell the waves mountains high, tlyj scSson 
for action being elapsed, and winteg setting in 
writh the most rigorous severity, he saw the 
impossibility of accomplishing his design, and 
was obliged to desist. Returning t<# the same 
bay where be had been sheltered, he landed 
the troops, and began his march for Crowp* 

* Point, where he arrived on the twenty-first 
day of October. Havjngj»ecured a superiority 
on the lake, he now employed all his attention 
in rearing the new foi£ress at Crown-Point, 
together with three small out-forts for its 
better defence; in opening roads of commuiy- 
cation with Ticonderoga, and the governments 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; and in 
making disposilions-for the winter-quarters of 
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his troops, so as to protect the country from 
the inroads of the Inemy. 

• NIAGARA REDUCED. 

During this whole summer lie received not 
the least intelligence of Mr. Wolfe’s operations, 
except a Tew hints in some letters relating to 
the exchange of prisoners, that came from the 
French general, Montcalm, who gave him to 
understand that Mr. Wolfe had landed in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to undertake the siege of that city; that 
he had honoured him (the French geueial) with 
several notes, sometimes couched in a soothing 
strain, sometimes filled with threats ; that the 
French army intended to give him battle, and 
a few days would determine the fate of Quebec. 
Though Mr. Amherst was ignorant of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Quebec squadron, his commu¬ 
nication continued open with the forces which 
undertook the siege of Niagara; and he re- 
ceivld an account of their success before he 
had quitted the lines of Ticonderoga. General 
Prideaux, with his body of troops, reinforced 
by the Indian auxiliaries under sir Wjlliam 
Johnston, advanced to the cataract of Niagara, 
without being exposed to the least inconvenience 
on his inarch; and investing the French for¬ 
tress about the middle of July, carried on his 
approaches with great vigour till the twentieth 
day of that month, when visiting the trenches, 
he was unfortunately slain by the burstiug of 
a cohorn. Mr. Amherst was no sooner informed 
of his disaster, than he detached brigadier- 
general Gage from Ticonderoga, to assume the 
command of that army. Ill the mean time, it 
devolved on sir William Johnston, who happily 
prosecuted the plan of his predecessor with all 
the success that could have been desired. The 
enemy, alarmed with the apprehension of losing 
a place of such importance, resolved to exert 
their endekvours for its relief. They assembled 
a body of regular troops, amounting to twelve 
hundred men, drawn front Detroit, Venango^ 
and Presque Isle; and these, with a number of. 
Indian auxiliaries, were detached under the 
command of monsieur D’Aubry, on an attempt 
to reinforce the garrison of Niagara. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Johnston having received intelligence of * 
•their design, made a disposition to intercept 
them in tWeir march. In the evening he or¬ 
dered the light infantry and picqflets to pq*£ 
themselves to the lcftpoii the road leadin^from 
Niagara Falls to the fortress: these were rein¬ 
forced in the morning with the grenadiers, and 
part of’thf forty-sixth regimqpt, commanded 
by lieutAmnt-colonel Massey; and another re¬ 
giment, under lieutenant-colonel Farquhav, 
was posted at the tail of the works* in otder to 
support the guard of the trenches* About 
eight in the morning, thewnemy being in sight, 
the Indians in the English army advance^ to 
3D • 
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•peak with their countryman who served under 
the French banners; but this conference was 
declined by the enemy. Then the French In¬ 
dians having uttered the horrible screaitf called 
the war-whoop* which by this time had lost its 
effect among the British forces t the enemy be¬ 
gan the action with impetuosity: b\\\ they met 
with such a hot reception in front, while Cue 
Indian auxiliaries fell upon their flanks, that 
iu a little more than half an hour their whole 
army was routed, their general* with all his offi¬ 
cers, taken, and the pursuit continued through 
the woods for several miles, with considerable 
slaughter. This battle, which happened on 
the twenty-fourth day of July, having been 
fought in sight of the French garrison at Nia¬ 
gara, sir William Johnston sent major Harvey 
with a trumpet to the commanding officer, to 
present him with a list of seventeen officers 
taken in the engagement, and to exhort him 
to surrender before more blood was shed, while 
Ire had it in his power to restrain the Indians. 
The comtnandant, having certified himself of 
the truth, by sending an officer to visit the 
prisoners, agreed to treat, and in a few hours 
the capitulation was ratified. The garrison, 
consisting of six hundred and seven effective 
men, marched out with the honours of war, in 
order to be embarked in vessels on the lake, 
and conveyed in the most expeditious manner 
to New-York. They laid down their arms when 
they embarked; but were permitted to keep 
their baggage, and by proper escort protected 
from the savage insolence and rapacity of the 
Indians. All the women were conducted, at 
their own request, to Montreal; and'the sick 
and wounded, who could not bear the. fatigue 
of travelling, were treated with humanity. 
This was the second complete victory obtained 
on the continent of North America, in the 
course of the same war, by sir Win. Johnston, 
who, without the help of a military education, 
succeeded so signally in the field by dint of 

4 'mute courage and natural sagacity. What 
emarkably characterizes these battles, is the 
circumstance of hi? having taken in both the 
commanders of the enemy. Indeed, the war 
in general may be distinguished by the singular 
success of this gentleman and the celebrated 
lord Clive, two self-taught generals; who, by 
a series of shining actions, have demonstrated 1 
that iininstrpcteif genius can, by its own in- 
light and efficacy, rival, if not eclipse, 
the acquired art of discfjiline and experience. 
Sir William Johnston was not more serviceable 
to his country by his valour and conduct in 
the field, than* by the influence an- authority 
which bis justice, benevolence, and Integrity 
had acquired among the Indian tribes of the 
Six Nations, whom he not only assembled at 
Niagara to the number of eleven hundred, but 
also restrained witliifl the bounds of good order 
ami moderation. • 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST QUEBEC. 

p * 

The reduction of Niagara, and the posses¬ 
sion of Crown-Point, were exploits much more 
easily achieved than the conquest of Quebec, 
the great object to which all these operations 
were subordinate. Of that we now come to 
give the detail fraught with singular adven¬ 
tures and surprising events; in the course of 
which a noble spirit of enterprise was dis¬ 
played, and the scenes of war were exhibited 
in all the variety of desolation. It was about 
the middle of February that a considerable 
squadron sailed from England for Cape Bre¬ 
ton, under the command of admirals Saunders 
and Holmes, two gentlemen of worth and pro¬ 
bity, who had on several occasions signalized 
their courage and conduct in the service of 
their country. By the twenty-first day of April 
they were in sight of Louisbourg; Lflt the 
harbour was blocked up with ice in such a 
manner, that they were obliged to bear away 
for Halifax in Nova-Seotia. From hence rear- 
admiral Du roll was. detached with a small 
squadron to sail up the river Saint Laurence 
as far as the Isle de Coudres, in order to in¬ 
tercept any supplies from France intended for 
Quebec: he accordingly took two store-ships; 
hut he was anticipated by seventeen sail, laden 
with provision, stores, and some recruits, under 
convoy of three frigates, which bad already 
reached the capital of Canada. Meanwhile 
admiral Saunders arrived ar Louisbourg; and 
the troops being embarked, to the number of 
eight thousand, proceeded up the river with¬ 
out further delay. The operations by land 
were intrusted to the conduct of major-general 
James Wolfe, whose talents had shone with 
such superior lustre at the siege of Louisbourg; 
and Jiis subordinates in command were the 
brigadiers Monckton, Townsbend, and Mur¬ 
ray ; all four in the flower of their age, who 
had studied the military art with equal eager¬ 
ness and proficiency, and, though young in 
years, were old in experience. The first was 
a soldier by descent, the son of major-general 
Wolfe, a»veteran officer of acknowledged capa¬ 
city: the 'other three resembled each other, 
not only in years, qualffications, and station, 
but also in family rank, all three being the 
sons of nbblomen. The situation of brigadier 
Townsbend was singular f be had served abroad 
ip the last war with reputation, and resigned 
his commission during the peace, in disdain at 
some hard usage he* had sustained from his 
superiors. That his military talents, however, 
might not be lost to Vis country, he exercised 
them with equal spirit and perseverance in 
projecting and promoting the plan of a na¬ 
tional militia. When the command and di¬ 
rection of the army devolved to a new leader, 
so predominant in his breast was the spirit of 
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patriotism and the love of glory, that though 
heir apparent to a British peerage, possessed 
of a very affluent fortune, remarkably dear to 
his acquaintance, and solicited to a life of 
quiet by every allurement of domestic felicity, 
heVaved these considerations: he burst from 
all entanglements; proffered his Services to 
his sovereign ; exposed himself to the perils of 
a disagreeable voyage, the rigours of a severe 
climate, and the hazard of a campaign pecu¬ 
liarly fraught with toil, danger, and difficulty. 

GENERAL WOLFE LANDS ON THE 
ISLAND OF ORLEANS. 

The armament intended for Quebec sailed 
up the river Saint Laurence, without having 
met with any interruption, or having per¬ 
ceived any of those difficulties and perils with 
which it had been reported that the navigation 
‘of it was attended. Their good fortune in 
this particular, indeed, was owing to some ex¬ 
cellent charts of the river, which had been 
found in vessels taken from the enemy. About 
the latter end of June the land-forces were 
disembarked in two divisions upon the isle of 
Orleans, situated a little below Quebec, a large 
fertile island, well cultivated, producing plenty 
of grain, abounding with people, villages, and 
plantations. General Wolfe no sooner landed 
on the island of Orleans, than he distributed a 
manifesto among the French colonists, giving 
them to understand that the king his master, 
justly exaspciated against the French monarch, 
had equipped a considerable armament in 
order to humble Ins pride, and was determined 
to reduce the ni'ei considerable French settle¬ 
ments n America. He declared it was not 
against the industrious peasants, their wives 
and children, nor against the ministers of re¬ 
ligion, that he inleuded to make war; on the 
contrary, he lamented the misfortunes to 
which they must be exposed by the quarrel ; 
he offered them his protection; and promised 
to maintain them in their temporal posses¬ 
sions, as well as in the free exercise of their 
religion, provided they would remain quiet, 
and take no part in the difference between the 
two crowns. He observed the English 
were masters of the river Saint Laurence, # so 
as to intercept all succours from Europe ; # a*id 
had, besides, a powerful arm^Pon the conti¬ 
nent, under the cbmmand of general Amherst. 
He affirmed that the resolution theyouglit to 
take was neither difficult nor doubtful; as the 
utmost exertion of their valour would be use¬ 
less, and serve only to deprive them of the 
advantages which they might reap from their 
neutrality. He reminded them that the 
cruelties exercised by the French upqp the 
subjects of Great Britain in America would 
excuse the most severe reprisals; but Bri¬ 
tons were too generous to follow such bar¬ 


barous examples. He again offered to the 
Canadians the Meets of peace, amidst the 
horrore of war; and left it to themselves to 
determine their own fate by their own con¬ 
duct. He expressed his hope that the world 
would do him justice, should they oblige 
him, bv rejecting these favourable terms, to 
•adopt nolent measures. He expatiated upon 
the strength and power, as well as upon the 
generosity, of Great Britain, in thus stretching 
out the hand of humanity; a hand ready to 
assist them on all occasions, even when France 
was by her weakness compelled to abandon 
them in the most critical conjuncture. This 
declaration produced no immediate effect; nor 
indeed did the Canadians depend on the sin¬ 
cerity and promised faith of a nation, whom 
their priests had industriously represented as 
the most savage and cruel enemy on earth. 
Possessed of these notions, which prevailed even 
among the better sort, they chose to abandon 
their habitations, and expose themselves *md 
families to certain ruin, in prov#king the Eng¬ 
lish by the most cruel hostilities, rather than 
be quiet, and confide in the general’s promise 
of protection. Instead of pursuing this pru¬ 
dent plan of conduct, they joined the scalping 
parties 9 of Indians who skulked among the 
woods; and falling upon the English stragglers 
by surprise, butchered them with the most 
iuhumau barbarity. Mr. Wolfe, whose nature 
revolted againt this wanton and perfidious 
cruelty, sent a letter to the French general, 
representing that such enormities were con¬ 
trary to the rules of war observed among civi¬ 
lized nations, dishonourable to the service of 
France, and disgraceful to human nature: he 
therefore desired the French colonists and In¬ 
dians might be restrained within due bounds, 
otherwise he would burn their villages, deso¬ 
late their plantations, and retaliate upon the 
persons of his prisoners whatever cruelties 
should? in the sequel, be committed on the 
soldiers or subjects of bis master. In all pro¬ 
bability the French generals authority was tint 
sufficient to bridle the ferocity of the savages, 
who contiuucd to scalp and murder, with the 
most brutal appetite fur blood and jcvenge; 
so that Mr. Wolfe*, in order to intimidate the 
enemy into a cessation of these outrages, found 
it necessary to connive at some irregularities 
in the fray of retaliation# 

M.de Montcalm,whoeomnuftdcd the French 
troops, though superior in number ft the in¬ 
vaders, very wisely resolved to depend upon 
thc^natural strength of the country, which 
appea^pd almost insurmountable, and had 
carefully taken all his precautions of defence. 
The city of Quebec was tolerably fortified, 
secured with a uumerous garrison, and plenti¬ 
fully supplied with provision and ammunition. 
Montcalm had reinforced the troops of the 
colony with five Regular battalions formed of 
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the best of the inhabitants, completely disci- j 
plined all the Canadians of the neighbourhood 
capable of bearing arms, and several tribes of 
savages. With this army he had takei^the 
field in a very advantageous situation, en¬ 
camped along the shore of Beaufort, from the 
river St. Charles to the falls of Montmorenei, 
every accessible part being deeply intfencheck 
To undertake the siege of Quebec against such 
odds and advantages, was not only a deviation 
from the established maxims of war, but a rash 
enterprise, seemingly urged in diametrical 
opposition to the dictates of common sense. 
Mr. Wolfe was well acquainted with all the 
difficulties of the undertaking; but he knew 
at the same time he should always have it in 
his power to retreat, in case of emergency, 
while the British squadron maintained its sta¬ 
tion in the river; he was not without hope of 
being joined by general Amherst; and he was 
stimulated liy an appetite for glory, which the 
prospect of accumulated dangers could not 
allay. "Understanding that there was a -body 
of the enemy*posted, with cannon, at the point 
of Levi, on the south shore, opposite the city 
of Quebec, he detached against them brigadier 
Moncktbn, at the head of four battalions, who 
passed the river at night; and next morning, 
having skirmished with some of the enemy’s 
irregulars, obliged them to retire from that 
post, which the English immediately occupied. 
At the same time colonel Carlton, with another 
detachment, took possession of the western 
point of the island of Orleans: and both these 
posts were fortified, in order to anticipate the 
enemy; who, had they kept possession of either, 
might have rendered it impossible for any ship 
to lie at anchor within two miles of Quebec. 
Besides the point of Levi was within cannon- 
shot of the city, against which a battery of 
mortars and artillery was immediately erected. 
Montcalm, foreseeing the effect of this ma¬ 
noeuvre, detached a body of sixteen Kundred 
men across the river, to attack and destroy 
the works before they were completed; but 
the detachment fell into disorder, fired upon 
each other, and retired* in confusion. The bat¬ 
tery being finished withqpt further interrup¬ 
tion, the cannons and mortars began to play 
with such success, that in a little lime the 
upper town was considerably damaged, and 
the lower town reduced to a heap of r&bbish. 

t 

' ENGLISH FLEET DAMAGED. 

In the mean time, the fleet was exposed to 
the most imminen^danger. Immediately after 
the troops had been landed on the island of 
Orleans, the wind increased to a furious storm, 
which bltw with such violence, that many 
transports ran foul of one another, and were 
disabled. A number of boats and small craft 
foundered, and divers largp ships lost their 


anchors. The enemy resolving to take advan¬ 
tage of the confusion which they imagined 
this disaster must have produced, prepared 
seven fire-ships; and at midnight sent them 
down from Quebec among the transports, 
which lay so thick as to cover the whole Sur¬ 
face of tlie river. The scheme, though well 
contrived, and seasonably executed, was en¬ 
tirely defeated by the deliberation, of the Bri¬ 
tish admiral, and the dexterity of his mariners, 
who resolutely boarded the fire-ships, and 
towed them fast aground, where they lay 
hunting to the water’s edge, without having 
done the least prejudice to the English squad¬ 
ron. On the very same day of the succeeding 
month, they sent down a raft of fire-ship*, or 
radeaux, which were likewise consumed with¬ 
out producing any effect. 

GENERAL WOLFE ENCAMPS NEAR THE 
FALLS OF THE MONTMORENCJ. * 

The works for the security of the hospi¬ 
tal and the stores, on the island of Orleans, 
being finished, the British forces crossed the 
north channel in boats; and, landing under 
cover of two sloops, encamped 6n the side of 
the river Montmorenei, which divided them 
from the left of the enemy. Next morning 
a company of rangers, posted in a wood to 
cover some workmen, were attacked by the 
French Indians, and totally defeated; how¬ 
ever, the nearest troops advancing, repulsed 
the Indians in their turn with considerable 
loss. The reasons that induced general Wolfe 
to ctnfose this situation by the Falls of Mont- 
morenci, in which he was divided from Quebec 
by this and another river called St. Charles, 
.he explained in a letter to the secretary of 
state. lie observed, that the ground which 
he had chosen was high, and in some measure 
commanded the opposite side on which the 
enemy was posted: that there was a ford be¬ 
low the Falls passable in every tide for some 
hours at the latter part of the ebb and begin¬ 
ning of the flood; and he hoped that means 
might be found of passing the river higher up, 
so as tb fight the marquis de Montcalm upon 
less disadvantageous terms than those of di¬ 
rectly attacking his intrenchments. Accord¬ 
ingly, in reconnoitring the river Montmorenei, 
a ford was discovered about three miles above; 
but the apposite banks, which were naturally 
steep, and covered with woods, the enemy had 
intrenched in such a manner, as to render it 
almost inaccessible. The escort was twice 
attacked by the Indians, who were as often re¬ 
pulsed ; but these rencounters cost the English 
about forty men killed and wounded, includ¬ 
ing ?ome officers. Some shrewd objections 
might be started to the general's choice of 
ground on this occasion. He could not act 
at all without passing the rivfer Montmorenei 
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at a very great disadvantage, and attacking 
an enemy superior to bimself in number, se¬ 
cured by redoubts and intrenchments. Had 
he even, by dint of eftraordinary valour, driven 
them from tbese strong posts, the success must 
hav« cost him a great number of officers and 
men: and the enemy might have retreated be¬ 
hind the river St. Charles, which he also must 
have passed, under the same disadvantages, 
before he could begin his operations against 
the city of Quebec. Had his good fortune 
enabled him to surmount all these difficulties, 
and after all to defeat the enemy in a pitched 
battle, the garrison of Quebec might have been 
reinforced by the wreck of their army; and he 
could not, with any probability of success, 
have undertaken the siege of an extensive for¬ 
tified place, which he had not troops sufficient 
to invest, and whose garrison would have been 
nearly equal in number to the sum total of the 
troops he commanded. At any rate, the chance 
of a fair engagement iu the open field was 
what he had little reason to expect iu that 
situation, from the known experience, and 
the apparent conduct, of the French general. 
These object ions appeared so obvious and im¬ 
portant, that general Wolfe would not deter¬ 
mine to risk an attack, until he had surveyed 
the upper part of the river St. Laurence, in 
hopes of finding some place more favourable 
for a descent. 

On the eighteenth day of July, the admiral, 
at his request, sent two ships of war, two armed 
6loops, and some transports with troops on 
hoard, up the river; and they passed the city 
of Quebec, without having sustained any da¬ 
mage. The general, being on board of this 
liti Ic armament, carefully observed the bauks 
on the side of the enemy, which were ex¬ 
tremely difficult from the nature of the ground; 
and these difficulties were redoubled by the 
foresight and precaution of the f renefi com¬ 
mander. Though a descent seemed impracti¬ 
cable between the city and Cape Rouge, where 
it was intended, general Wolfe, in order to di¬ 
vide the enemy's force, and procure intelligence, 
ordered a detachment, under the command of 
colonel Carleton, to laud higher up, ^t tht Point 
au Tremble, to which place he wgs informed a 
great number of the inhabitants of Quebec had 
retired with their most valuable effects. This 
service was performed with little los s; and sotne 
prisoners were brought away, fcut no qnagazine 
was discovered. The general, thus disap¬ 
pointed in his expectation, returned to Niont- 
morenci, where brigadier Townshend had, by 
maintaining a superior fire across that river, 
prevented the enemy jrom erecting a battery, 
which would have commanded the English 
camp; and now he resolved to attack them, 
though posted to great advantage, and every 
where prepared to give him a warm reception. 
His design was, # first to reduce a detached 
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redoubt, close to tlie water’s edge, seemingly 
situated without gun-shot of the intrenchment 
on the hill. Should this fortification be sup* 
ported by the enemy, he foresaw that he should 
be able to bring on a genera] engagement: on 
the contrary, should they remain tame specta¬ 
te of its reduction, he could afterwards exa- 
Ipne thtir situation at leisure, and determine 
the place at which they could lie most easily at¬ 
tacked. Preparations were accordingly made for 
storming the redoubt. On the last day of J uly, 
in the forenoon, part of brigadier Monckton’s 
brigade was embarked ill the boats of the 
fleet, to be transported from the Point of 
Levi. The two brigades, commanded by the 
briga tiers Townshend and Murray, were drawn 
out, i 1 order to pass the ford when it should 
be net issary. To facilitate their passage, the 
admiral had stationed the Centurion ship of 
war ill the channel, to check the fire of the 
lower battery, by which the ford was com¬ 
manded: a numerous train of artilleiy was 
placed upon the eminence, to bs^ter and enfi¬ 
lade the left of the enemy's intrenchment; 
and two flat-bottomed armed vessels, prepared 
for the purpose, were run aground near the 
redoubt, to favour the desoent of the*forces. 
The manifest confusion produced among the 
French by these previous measures, and by the 
fire of the Centurion, which was well directed 
and sustained, determined Mr. Wolfe to storm 
this intrenchment without further delay. Or¬ 
ders were received that the brigadiers should 
put their troops iu motion at a certain signal, 
which was accordingly made at a proper time 
of the tide* Many of the boats from Point Levi 
ran aground upon a ledge that runs off a con¬ 
siderable distance from the shore; and this 
, accident occasioned a disorder, by which so 
much lime was lost, that the general was 
obliged to stop the march of brigadier Town- 
shend’s corps, which he perceived to be in mo¬ 
tion. lutthe mean time, the boats were floated, 
and ranged in proper order, though exposed to 
a severe fire of shot and shells; and the general 
in person sounding the shore, pointed out the 
place where the troops friight disembark with 
the least difficulty. Thirteen companies of 
grenadiers, and two hundred men of th£ second 
American battalion, were the first who landed. 
They had received orders to form in four dis¬ 
tinct bodies, and begin tjje attack, supported 
by the corps of brigadier Momdtton, as soon 
as the other troops should have passedtfae fdh) 9 
and be near enough to contribute to their as¬ 
sistance. These instructions, however, were 
entirfcly neglected. Before Mr. Moncktpn had 
landed, ami while brigadier Townshend was 
on his march at a considerable distance, the 
grenadiers, without waiting to be drqprn up in 
a regular form, impetuously rushed towards 
the enemy's intrenchments in the utmost dis¬ 
order. Their courage «*rved only to increase 
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their misfortune. The firft fire they received I shipping, which he hoped to destroy. The 


did such execution among^ them, that they 
were obliged to shelter themselves under the 
redoubt which the French had abandoned at 
their approach. In this uncomfortable situa¬ 
tion they remained some time, unable to form 
under so hot a fire, notwithstanding the 
most efforts of many gallant officers, vroo 
lavishly exposed, and even lost their lives, in 
the honourable discharge of their duty. [See 
note (U) at the end of this Vol^\ The general, 
seeing all their efforts abortive, ordered them 
to retreat, and form behind Monekton's bri¬ 
gade, which was by this time landed, and 
drawn up on the beach in order. They ac¬ 
cordingly retired in confusion, leaving a con¬ 
siderable number lying on the field, to the 
barbarity of the Indian savages, who massacred 
the living, and scalpeo the dead, even in the 
sight of their indignant companions. This 
unhappy accident occasioned a new delay, and 
the day was already far advanced. The wind 
began blovg with uncommon violence, and 
the tide to make; so that in case of a second 
repulse, the retreat of biigadier Townshend 
might have been rendered hazardous and un¬ 
certain; Mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought proper 
to desist, and returned without further molest¬ 
ation to the other side of the river Montmo- 
renci. The admiral ordered the two vessels 
which were aground to be set on fire, that they 
might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The advantages that favoured an attack in this 
part, consisted of the following particulars-— 
AU the artillery could he used with good effect; 
all the troops could act at once; and, in case 
of a miscarriage, the retreat was secure and 
open, at least for a certain time of the tide. 
These, however, seemed to be overbalanced 
by other considerations. The enemy were 
posted on a commanding eminence; the beach 
was covered with deep mud, slippery, and 
broken into holes and gullies; the (hill was 
steep, and in some places impracticable; the 
enemy were numerous, and poured in a very 
severe fire from their intrenchments. Had 
the attack succeeded-, the loss of the English 
must have been very heavy, and that of the 
French'inconsiderable, because the neighbour¬ 
ing woods afforded them immediate shelter. 
Finally, the river St. Charles still remained to 
be passed, before tl^ town could be invested. 

€ 

BRIGADIER MURRAY J)ETACHED UP 
THE RIVER. 

Immrdiatkly after this mortifying check, 
in which above file hundred men, ancle many 
brave officers, were lost, the general detached 
brigadier Murray, with twelve hundred men, 
in transports, above the town, to co-opcrate 
with rear-admiral Holmes, whom the admiral 
bad sent up with sonje force against the French 


brigadier was likewise instructed to seize ev*ry 
opportunity of fighting the enemy’s detach¬ 
ments, ,and even of provdking them to battle. 
In pursuance of these directions, he .twice at¬ 
tempted to land on the north shore; but these 
attemptSiwere unsuccessful. The third effort 
was more fortunate. He made a sudden de¬ 
scent at Chambaud, and burned a considerable 
magazine, filled with arms, clothing, provision, 
and ammunition. The enemy’s ships being 
secured in such a manner as not to be ap¬ 
proached, and nothing else occurring that re¬ 
quired the brigadier’s longer stay, he returned 
to the camp, with intelligence obtained from 
his prisoners, that the fort of Niagara was 
taken, Crown Point abandoned, and general 
Amherst employed m making preparations to 
attack the corps at the Isle aux Nois, com¬ 
manded by M. Burlemaque. The disaster at 
the Falls of Montmorenci made a deep imp res • 
sion on the mind of general Wolfe, whose spirit 
was too great to brook the most distant pros¬ 
pect of censure or disgrace. He knew the 
character of the English people—rash, impa¬ 
tient, and capricious; elevated to exultation 
by the least gleam of success,, dejected even 
to despondency by the most inconsiderable 
frown of adverse fortune; sanguine, even to 
childish hyperbole, in applauding those ser¬ 
vants of the public who have prospered in their 
undertakings; clamorous, to a degree of per¬ 
secution, against those who have miscarritd in 
their endeavours, without any investigation ot 
merit, without any consideration of circum¬ 
stances. A keen sense of these vexatious pe¬ 
culiarities conspiring witl^the shame of dis¬ 
appointment, and eager desire of retrieving 
the laurel that he might by some be supposed 
to have lost at the Falls of Montmorenci, and 
the despair of finding such ail occasion, ex¬ 
cited an internal agitation, which visibly af 
fected his external frame, and disordered his 
whole constitution, which was naturally deli¬ 
cate and tender. Among those who shared his 
confidence, he was often seeu to sigh; he was 
often heard to complain; and even in the 
transports of his chagrin declare, that he would 
never return without success, to be exposed, 
as other unfortunate commanders had been, 
fp the censure and reproach of an ignorant 
aifd ungrateful populace. This tumult of the 
mind, added to the fatigues of the body he 
had undfergone, produced a fever and dysen¬ 
tery, by which for some time he was totally 
disabled. 

Before he recovered any degree of strength, 
be desired the general officers to consult toge¬ 
ther for the public utility. It was their opi¬ 
nion that, the points of Levi and Orleans being 
left' in a proper state of defence, the rest of 
the troops should be conveyed up the river; 
with a view to draw the enemy from their 
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present situation, and bring them if possible 
to au engagement. This measure* however, 
was not adopted, until the general and admiral 
had reconnoitred the* town of Quebec, with a 
view to a^general assault; and concluded from 
tlieigown observations, reinforced by the opi¬ 
nion of the chief engineer, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the interior of the place, 
that such an attack could not be hazarded 
wilh any prospect of success. The ships of 
war, indeed, might have silenced the batteries 
of the lower town, but they could not affect 
the upper works, from which they must have 
sustained considerable damage. When we 
consider the situation of this place, and the 
fortifications with which it was secured; the 
natural streugth of the country; the great 
number of vessels and floating batteries they 
had provided for the defence of the river ; the 
skill, valour, superior force, and uncommon 
vigilance of the enemy ; their numerous bodies 
of savages continually hovering about the posts 
of the English, to surprise patties, and harass 
detachments; we must own that there was 
such a combination of difficulties as might 
have discouraged aud perplexed the most reso¬ 
lute and intelligent commander. 

THE TROOPS LAND AT THE HEIGHTS 
OF ABRAHAM. 

In cousequence of the resolution taken to 
quit the camp at Montniorenri, the troops and 
artillery were re-embarked, and landed at Point 
Levi: they afterwards passed up the liver in 
transports; while admiral Holmes made a 
movement with his ships, to amuse the enemy 
posted on the nortfi shore: aud the men being 
much crowded on board, the geueral ordered 
one half of them to be landed for refreshment 
on the other side of the river. As n« possibi¬ 
lity appeared of annoying the enemy above 
the town, the scheme of operations was totally 
changed. A plan was formed for conveying 
the troops farther down in boats, and landing 
them in the night within a league of £ape 
Diamond, in hopes of ascending the heights 
of Abraham, which rise abruptly with# steep 
ascent from the banks of the rivef, that they 
might take possession of the ground on the 
back o? the city, where it was but indifferently 
fortified. The dangers and difficulties attwfd- 
ing the execution j>f this design were so pecu¬ 
liarly discouraging, that one would ftnagine it 
could not have been embraced but by a^pirit 
of enterprise that bordered on desperation. 
The stream was rapfd; the shore shelving; 
the bank of the river lined with sentinels; the 
landing place so naftow as to be easily missed 
in the dark; and the ground so difficult as 
hardly to be surmounted hi the day-time, had 
no opposition been expected. If the enemy 
had received the least intimation from spy or 
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deserter, or even suspected the scheme; had the 
embarkation been disordered in consequence 
of the darkness of*the night, the rapidity of* 
the river, or the shelving nature of the north 
shorut near which they were obliged to row; 
had one sentinel been alarmed, or the landing 
place much mistaken; the heights of Abraham 
mffct haje been instantly secured by such a 
fd)rce as would have rendered the undertaking 
abortive: confusion would necessarily have 
ensued in the dark; and this would have na¬ 
turally produced a panic, which might have 
proved fatal to the greater part of the detach¬ 
ment. These objections could not escape the 
penetration of the gallant Wolfe, who neverthe¬ 
less adopted the plan without hesitation, and 
even executed it in person; though at that time 
labouring under a severe dysentery and fever, 
which had exhausted hy constitution, and re¬ 
duced him almost to an extremity of weakness. 
The previous steps being taken, and the time 
fixed for this hazardous attempt, admiral 
Holmes moved with his squadron farther^ip 
the river, about three leagues above thl place 
appointed for the disembarkatlbu, that he 
might deceive the enemy, and amuse M. de 
Bougainville, whom Montcalm had detached 
with fifteen hundred meutft watch the motions 
of that squadron : hut the English admiral was 
directed to sail down the river in the night, so 
as to protect the landing of the forces; and 
these orders he punctually fulfilled. On the 
twelfth day of September, an hour after mid¬ 
night, the first embarkation, cousistingof four 
complete regiments, the light infantry com¬ 
manded by colonel Howe, a detachment of 
Highlanders, and the American grenadiers, 
was made in flat-bottomed boats, under the 
immediate command of the brigadiers Monck- 
ton and Murray; though general Wolfe ac¬ 
companied them in person, and was among 
the first who landed; and they began to fall 
down Wjjth the tide, to the intended place of 
disembarkation; rowing close to the north 
shore, in order to find it the more easily. With¬ 
out any disorder tlic boats glided gently along; 
but by the rapidity of ^ie tide, and the dark¬ 
ness of the night, the boats overshot the mark, 
and the troops landed a little below the place 
I at which the disembarkation was intended. 
[See note (V) at the end of this Pol.'] As 
the troops landed the boats were sent back 
for the second embarkatlbn, which was super¬ 
intended by brigadier TownAend. In^the 
mean time, coloiM Howe, with th?light in¬ 
fantry and the Highlanders, ascended the 
woody precipices with admirable courage and 
activity; and dislodged » sergeant's guard, 
whicli defended a small intrenched narrow 
path, by which alone the rest of the forces 
could reach the summit. Then thf^ mounted 
without further molestation from the enemy, 
and the general drew them up in order asthev 
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arrived. Monsieur de Montcalm no sooner 
understood that the English had gained the 
heights of Abraham, which in a manner com¬ 
manded the town on its weakest part, than he 
resolved to hazard a battle; and begkn bis 
march without delay, after having collected his 
whole force from the side of Beau port. 

BATTLE OF QUEBEC. 

General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy 
crossing the river St. Charles, began to form 
his own Hue, which consisted of six battalions, 
and the Louisbourg grenadiers; the right 
commanded by brigadier Monckton, and the 
left by brigadier Murray: to the rear of the 
left, colonel Howe was posted with his light 
infantry, just returned from a four-gun bat¬ 
tery, which they had token without opposition. 
M. de Montcalm advancing in such a manner 
as to show his intention was to Hank the left 
of the English, brigadier Townslicnd was sent 
thither with the regiment of Amherst, which 
he formed e^potence^ presenting a double front 
to the enemy: he was afterwards reinforced by 
two battalions; and the reserve consisted of one 
regiment drawn up it) eight sub-divisions, with 
large intervals. iVe right of the enemy was 
composed of half the colouy troops, two bat¬ 
talions, and a hotly of Canadians and savages *. 
their centre consisted of a column formed by 
two other regular battalions; and on the left 
one battalion, with the remainder of the colony 
troops, was posted: the hushes and corn-fields 
in tlnir front were lined with fifteen hundred 
of their best marksmen, who kept up an irre¬ 
gular galling fire, which proved fatal to many 
brave officers thus singled out for destruction. 
This tire, indeed, was in some mea ure checked 
l>v the advanced posts of the British hue, who 
piqueered with the enemy for some hours be¬ 
fore the battle began. Both armies were 
destitute of artillery except two sm^l pieces 
on the side of the French, and a single gun 
which the English seamen made shift to draw 
up from the landing place. This was very 
well served, and galleri their column severely. 
At length, about nine In the morning, the 
enemy advanced to the charge with great order 
and vivacity, though their fire was irregular 
and ineffectual. On the contrary, the British 
forces reserved their shot until the French had 
approached within Wty yards of their line: 
ting* Lh^v poured in a terrible discharge; and 
continued the fire with su?h deliberation and 
spirit, as could not fail to produce a very con¬ 
siderable effect. General Wolfe was stationed 
on the right, at the head of Bragg's rfegimeut 
aud the Louisbourg grenadiers, where the 
attack was most warm. As he stood conspi¬ 
cuous in* the front of the line, he had been 
aimed at by the enemy's marksmen, and re¬ 
ceded a shot in the wrist, which however did 


not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he 
coutiuued giving orders without the least emo¬ 
tion; and advanced at th4 head of the grenadiers 
with their bayonets fixed; when another ball 
unfortunately pierced the breast of this young 
hero, 10 who fell in the arms of victory, just as 
the enemy gave way. At this very instant, 
every separate regiment of the .British army 
seemed to exert itself for the honour of its own 
peculiar character. While the right pressed on 
with their bayonets, brigadier Murray briskly 
advanced with the troops under his command, 
and 90on broke the centre of the enemy: then 
the Highlanders,' drawing their broad-swords, 
fell in among them with irresistible impetu¬ 
osity, and drove them with great slaughter 
into the town, and the works they had raised 
at the bridge of the river St. Charles. On the 
left and rear of the English, the action was not 
so violent. Some of the light infantry had 
thrown themselves into houses; where, being 
attacked, they defended themselves with great 
courage and resolution. Colonel Howe having 
taken post with two companies behind a small 
copse, sallied out frequently on the Hanks of 
the enemy, during this attack, rnd often drove 
them iuto heaps; while brigadier Townsheud 
advanced platoons against their front; so that 
the right wing of the French were totally pre¬ 
vented from executing their first intention. 
The brigadier himself remained with Amherst’s 
regiment, to support this disposition, and tu 
overawe a "body of savages posted opposite to 
the light infiuitry, waiting for an opportunity 
to fall upon the rear of the British army. 
General Wolfe being slain, and at the same 
time Mr. Monckton dangerously wounded at 
the head of Laseelles* regiment, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself with vemarkablc gallantry, 
the command devolved on brigadier Town- 
sheiul/who hastened to the centre; and find¬ 
ing the troops disordered ill the pursuit, 
foimed them again with all possible expedi¬ 
tion. Tins necessary task was scarce per¬ 
formed, when M. de Bougainville, with a body 
of two thousand fresh men, appeared in the 
rear oCahe English. He had begun his march 
from Cape*Rouge, as soon as he received intel¬ 
ligence that \he British troops had gained the 
heights of Abraham, but did not come up iu 
time to have any share in the battle. Mr. 
Townshcnd immediately ordered two oatta- 
lions, wfth two pieces of artillery, to advance 
agaibst this officer; who retired, at their ap¬ 
proach, among woods aud swamps, where ge¬ 
neral Townshend very Wisely declined hazard¬ 
ing a precarious attack. He had already 
obtained a complete victory, taken a great 
number of French officers, and was possessed 
of st very advantageous situation, which it 
would have been imprudent to forego. The 
| French general, M. de Montcalm, was mpr- 
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tally wounded in the battle, and conveyed into 
Quebec; from whence, before he died, he 
wrote a letter to general Townshend, recom¬ 
mending the prisoners to that generous hu¬ 
manity by which the British nation is distin¬ 
guished. His second in command was left 
wounded on the field; and next day expired 
on board an English ship, to which he had been 
conveyed. About one thousand of the enemy 
were made prisoners, includy ig a great number 
of officers ; and about five hundred were slain 
on the field of battle. The wreck of their 
army, after they li.id reinforced the garrison of 
Quebec, retired to Point-au-Tremhle; from 
whence they proceeded to Jacques Qualiers, 
where they remained intrenched until they 
were compelled by the severity of the weather 
to make the best of their waytoTrois Rivieres 
and Montreal. This important victory was 
obtained at the Expense of fifty men killed, in¬ 
cluding nine officers; and of about live hundred 
men wounded: hut the death of general Wolfe 
was a national loss, universally lamented. He 
inherited from nature an animating fervor of 
sentiment, an intuitive perception, an extensive 
capacity, and a passion for glory, which stimu¬ 
lated him to acquire every species of military 
knowledge that study could comprehend, that 
actual service could illustrate and confirm. 
This noble warmth of disposition seldom fails 
to call lurth and unfold the liberal virtues of the 
soul. Brave above all estimation of danger, he 
was also generous, gentle, complacent, and 
humane; the pattern of the officer, the darling 
of the soldier: there was a sublimity in his ge¬ 
nius which soared above the pitch of ordinary 
minds; and had his faculties been exercised to 
their full extent by opportunity and action, had 
Ins judgment been fully matured by age and 
experience, he would without doubt have ri¬ 
valled in reputation the most celebrated cap¬ 
tains of antiquity. • 

QUEBEC TAKEN. 

Immediately after the battle of Quebec, ad¬ 
miral Saunders, who, together with his subor¬ 
dinates Dure 11 and Holmes, bad all jlIoiIJ* co¬ 
-operated heartily with the land-fogies for the 
advantage of the service, sent up all the boats 
of the fleet with artillery and ammunition ;• 
and on the seventeenth day of the month sailed 
up, with all the ships of war, ift a disposition 
to attack the lower town, while the upper pafrt 
’ should be assaulted by general Townshend. 
This gentleman had en^ployed the time from 
the day of action in securing the camp with 
redoubts, in forming ^ military road for the 
cannon, in drawing up the artillery, preparing 
batteries, ami cutting off the enemy’s commu¬ 
nication with the country.* On the seven* 
teerith, before any battery could be finished, a 
flag of truce was sent from the town, with pro- 
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posals of capitulation; which, being maturely 
considered by the general and admiral, were 
accepted, and signed at eight next morning. 
Tbeyfjranted the more favourable terms, as the 
enemy coutinued to assemble in the rear of 
the British army; as the season was become 
wet, stormy, and cold, threatening the troops 
wfcjtb sicMiess, and the fleet with accident, and 
as a cunsicfer&hle advantage would result from 
taking possession of the town while the walls 
were in a state of defence. What rendered the 
capitulation still more fortunate for the British 
general was, the information he afterwards re¬ 
ceived from deserters, that the enemy had ral¬ 
lied, and were reinforced behind Cape Rouge, 
under the command of M. de Levy, arrived from 
Montreal for that purpose, with two regular 
battalions; and that M. de Bougainville, at the 
head of eight hundred men, with a convoy of 
provisions, was actually ou his inarch to throw 
himself into the town on the eighteenth, that 
very morning on which it was surrendered. 
The place was not then Completely invesAd, as 
the enemy had broke the bridge <A boats, and 
posted detachments in very strong works on the 
other side of the river St. Charles. The capitu¬ 
lation was no sooner ratified, than the British 
forces took possession of Quebec ou the land 
side; and guards were posted in diftcicnt parts 
of the town, to present; order and discipline; 
at the same time captain Palliser, with a body 
of seamen, entered the lower town, and took 
the same precautions. Next day about a 
thousand prisoners were embarked on board 
transports, which proceeded to France with the 
first' opportunity. Meanwhile the inhabitants 
of the country came in great numbers, to de¬ 
liver up their arms, and take the oath of fide¬ 
lity to the English government. The death of 
Montcalm, which was indeed an irreparable 
loss to France, in all probability overwhelmed 
the enemy with consternation, ami confounded 
all their councils; otherw isc we cannot account 
for the tame surrender of Quebec to a handful 
of troops, even after the victory they had ob¬ 
tained* lor although the place was not regu¬ 
larly fortified on the land tide, and most of the 
houses were in ruius, tlicir walls and parapets 
had not yet sustained the least damage; the 
besiegers were hardly sufficient to complete 
the investiture; a fresh army was assembled 
in the neighbourhood, with which their com¬ 
munication continued open; tin? season was 
so far advanced, tli*t the British for As in a 
little time must have been forced to desist by 
the severity of the weather, and even retire 
with tlfeig fleet before the apgpach of winter, 
which never fails to freeze up the river Saint 
Laurence. 

Immediately after the action at the falls of 
Montmorenci, general Wolfe had despatched 
an officer to England, with a detail of that di*» 
aster, written with su^h elegance and accuracy, 
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as would not have disgraced the pen of w Caesar. 
Though the public acquiesced iu his conduct, 
they were exceedingly mortified at his miscar¬ 
riage ; and this mollification was the greater, 
as he seemed to despair of being able to strike 
any other stroke of importance for the accom¬ 
plishment of their hope, which had aspired at 
the absolute conquest of Canada. f Fhe fir^t 
transports of their chagrin were not yet subsided, 
when colonel Hale arrived in the ship Alcide, 
with an account of the victory and surrender 
of Quebec; which was immediately commu¬ 
nicated to the people in an Extraordinary Ga¬ 
zette. The joy which this excited among the 
populace rose in proportion to the despondence 
which tile former had produced: all was rap¬ 
ture and riot; all was triumph and exultation; 
mingled with the praise of the all-accomplished 
Wolfe, which they exalted even to a ridiculous 
degree of hyperbole. The king expressed his 
satisfaction by conferring the honour of knight¬ 
hood upon captain Douglas, whose ship brought 
the ffrst tyikigs of this success; and gratified 
him and cMonel Hale with considerable pre¬ 
sents. A day of solemn thanksgiving was 
appointed by proclamation through all the 
dominions of Great Britain. The city of 
London, the universities, and many other cor¬ 
porations of the kiugdom, presented congra¬ 
tulatory addresses to his majesty. The par¬ 
liament was no sooner assembled, than the 
secretary of state, in the house of commons, 
expatiated upon the successes of the campaign, 
the transcendent merit of the deceased general, 
the conduct and courage of the admirals and 
officers who assisted in the conquest of Quebec. 
In consequence of this harangue, and the 
motion by winch it was succeeded, the house 
unanimously resolved to present an address, 
desiring his majesty would order a monument 
to be erected ill West min®ter-abbey to the 
memory of major-general Wolfe: at the same 
time they passed another resolutioif, that the 
thanks of the house should be given to the 
surviving generals and admirals employed in 
the glorious and successful expedition to Que¬ 
bec. Testimonies of this kind, while they re¬ 
flect )ionour upon the character of the nation, 
never fail to animate individuals to a spirited 
exertion of their talents in the service of the 
public. The people of England were so ele¬ 
vated by the astosishing success of this cam¬ 
paign, wbiAi was also prosperous on the con¬ 


tinent of Europe, that, far from expressing 
the least sense of the enormous burdens which 
they bore, they, with a spirit peculiar to the 
British nation, voluntarily raised large contri¬ 
butions, to purchase warm jackets, stockings, 
shoes, coats, and blankets, for the soldiers, 
who were exposed to the rigours of an incle¬ 
ment sky in Germany and America. But they 
displayed a more noble proof of r unrestrained 
benevolence, extended even to foes. The 
French ministry, straitened in their finances, 
which were found scarce sufficient to maintain 
the war, had sacrificed their duty to their king, 
and every sentiment of compassion for his un¬ 
happy subjects, to a thirst of vengeance, and 
sangtiinaiy views of ambition. They had with* 
drawn the usual allowance from their subjects 
who were detained prisoners in England; and 
those wretched creatures, amounting in num¬ 
ber to near twenty thousand,«fcvere left to the 
mercy of those enemies whom their sovereign 
had taken such pains to exasperate. The al¬ 
lowance with which they were indulged by the 
British government effectually secured them 
from the horrors of famine; but still they re¬ 
mained destitute of other conveiiicncics, and 
particularly exposed to the miseries of cold and 
nakedness. The generous English beheld 
these forlorn captives with sentiments of sym¬ 
pathy and compassion: they considered them 
as their fellow-creatures and brethren in hu¬ 
manity, and forgot their country while they 
beheld their distress. A considerable sub¬ 
scription was raised in their behalf; and in a 
few weeks they were completely clothed by 
the charity of their British benefactors. This 
beneficent exertion was certainly one of the 
noblest triumphs of the human mind, which 
even the most inveterate enemies of Great 
Britain cannot hut regard with reverence and 
admiration.—The city of Quebec being re¬ 
duce!!, together with great part of the cir¬ 
cumjacent country, brigadier Townshend, who 
had accepted liis commission with the express 
proviso that he should return to England at 
t&e end of the campaign, left a garrison of 
five thousand effective men, victualled from 
the f fleet, under the command of brigadier 
Murray; ^nd, embarking with admiral Saun¬ 
ders, arrived iu Great Britain about the begin¬ 
ning of winter. As for brigadier Monekton, 

| he was conveyed to New-York, where he hap- 
I pily recovered of his wound. 
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I The commodore offered lo land the can¬ 
non on the other lid* ot Point-Negro, 
at a place equally near the road lYum 
the English arAy to Puri Uo>al, and 
even came them m he drawn up by 
•cauicii, without giving the troo|»a the 
lean trouble. Hut tine offer was not 
accepted. General Vlupaon afterwards 
declared, that he did net understand 
Mr. Moore’s message in the sense which 
it was meant to imply. 

ft The commodore did not attend at this 
council: it hub convoked to delibimu; 
upon the opinion of the chief engineer, 
who thought they should make another 
landing to die southward of the Cartil¬ 
age In this case, the pilots declared 
it would be eMieinely difficult, if not 
impracticable, lor the fleet to keep up 
a to m in ii n lent ion with the army. 

5^)nly as living the seat of government s 
for Giiadiiliiiipe makes n much grratrr 
quantity ol sugar, and equipped a much 
greater mi mbit of privateers, with the 
assistance of the Dutch of St Emdatia, 
situatetl hi its neighbourhood. 

4 He slutted his broad pendant on board 
the Woolwich, as well to direct and keep 
tile transports together m ti proper pos¬ 
ture for the liuulng; of the troops, os 
to cover the disembarkation; and also 
to (ousult proper measures with the 
general, who saw the uecessit; of Mr. 
Moore's being with him; and requested 
that he, w ilh the other general officers 
and engineers, might be admitted ou 


board the Woolwich, in order to consult, 
and take the earliest opjyirtunit) denud¬ 
ing the troops, as the service necessanly 
required. 

b In a)l probability it was not perceived 
by the commodore. 

(j A reinforcement of two nr three hun¬ 
dred llighlauden had joined the fleet 
immediately before the troops landed on 

Gmulatoupc, 

7 The battery which they hod raised was 
attacked nt noun, taken, and destroyed 
by captain Blomer, of the sixty-first re¬ 
giment 

8 The commodore declared that lie carried 
a press-sail night and da>, in order to 
come up with the French squadron, and 
took every step that could lie devised Ibr 
that purpose He says, if he had pur¬ 
sued uny other course, the French com¬ 
mander might lime run into the road 
of St. Kitt’s, and destroyed or taken n 
great number of mm haul ships which 
were then loading with sugar for Eng¬ 
land. 

lie aays be tried every stratagem he 
could coni rive for bringing M de LSoin- 
pjrt to artinu. He even sent awny 
part of Ins squadron onL of sight of the 
inhabitants of Dominique, that they 
might represent to their friend* at Mur 1 
Unique his forte much inferior to what 
it renllv was, hut this expedient had 
no effect upon M. de Bompurt, who 
lnudr the best of his way to Cape Fran¬ 
cois, on the island of Hispaniola. 


0 The operation of tcaiping, which, to tha 
shame of iwith nations, was encouraged 
both hy French and English, the savages 
performed in this mannerI lie hapless 
victim bung disabled, or disarmed, the 
Indian, with a sharp kmf«, provided 
and worn for the propose, makes n cir¬ 
cular incision to die Ihiiic round the 
upper part of the fund, and tears off 
the scalp with Ins finger*. I'rrvmus to 
this execiiuou, lie gem rail) despatches 
the prisoner hy repialed blows on the 
head, with the Ini miner side of the in. 
striiment called a tomahawk i but some¬ 
times they save tlieinsHvcs the trouble, 
and sonietimts the blows prove ineffec¬ 
tual; so that the miserable patient is 
fuun I alive, groaning in the utmost agony 
of torture. The Indian strings the 
sculps he has procured, to lie produced 
as a testimony of Ins prowess, nud re¬ 
ceives a premium for ea< h from the 
nation under whose hauliers he haa been 
enlisted. # 

10 When the fatal ball tAk place, genera 
Wolfe, finding himself Ambit to stand, 
leaned upon the shoulder of a lieutenant, 
who xst down fur tlint purpose. This 
offierr seeing the French give way, cx- 
cl mi uied, 44 They run' they mn ,# **— 
44 U ho run ?”S?rird the gallant llolfe 
with great rtigmirss. When the lieute* 
nant replied, 44 The French,"—“ What 
(said liel do the cowards run already 
then 1 die happy ” So saying, the glo¬ 
rious youth expired. 
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Siege of Madras.*—Colonel Forde defeats the Marquis de Con/tans near Colapool.—Captain 
Knox takes Rajatnundry and Narsiporee— Colonel Forde takes Masulipatam.—Surat taken 
by the English .— Unsuccessful Attack upon Wdndewash.—Admiral Pococke defeats Mon¬ 
sieur cTApchS.—Hostilities of the Dutch on the River of Bengal.—Colonel Coote takes 
Wandev'ash.—Defeats General Lally—and conquers the Province of Arcot.—State of 
the Belligerent Powers in Europe.—Frankfort seized by the French.—Progress of the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick.—Prince Ferdinand attacks the French at Bergen.—The 
Britiih Ministry appoint an Inspector* General of the Forage.—Prince Ferdinand retreats 
before the French Army.—Animosity between the General of the Allied Army and the 
Commander of the British Forces.—The French encamp at Minden—and are defeated by 
the Allies.—Duke de Brissac routed by the Hereditary Prince of' Brunswick .— General 
Imhoff takes Munster from the French—who retreat before Prince Ferdinand.—The 
Hereditary Prime beats up the Duke of Wirtembergs Quarters at Fulda.—A Body of 
Prussians make an Incursion into Poland.—Prince Henry penetrates into Bohemia — 
He enters Franconia , and obliges the Imperial Army to retire.—King of Prussia vindicates 
r his Conduct with respect to his Prisoners.—The Prussian General Wedel defeated by the 
Aussianm at Zullichau.—The King of Prussia takes the Command of General Wedel s 
Corps.—Butlle of Cunersdorf—Advantages gained by the Prussians in Saxony.—Prince 
Henry surprises General Vehla .— General Finch* with his whole Corps of Prussians* 

. surrounded and taken by the Austrian General.—Disaster of the Prussian General 
Diercke.—Conclusion of the Campaign.—Arret of the Evangelical Body at'Uatisbon.—The 
French Ministry step Payment.—The States - General send over Deputies to England .— 
Memorial jrresented to the States by Major* General Yorke.—A counter Memorial presented 
by the French Minister.—Death of the King of Spain—He is succeeded by lus Brother 
Don Carlos , who makes a remarkable Settlement.—Detection and Punishment of the Con¬ 
spirators at Lisbon.—Session opened in England.—Substance of the Addresses.—Supplies 
granted.—Ways and Means* Annuities* Sfc.—Bills for granting several Duties on Malt* Sfc. 
—Petitions for and against the Prohibition of the Malt Distillery.—Opposition to the 
Bill for preventing the excessive Use of Spirituous Liquors.—Bill for continuing the Im¬ 
portation of Irish Beef—Attempt to establish a Militia in Scotland.—Further Regulations 
relative to the Militia of England.—Bill for removing the Powder Magazine from Green¬ 
wich.—Act for improving the Streets of London.—Bill relative to the Sale of Fish in Lon¬ 
don and Westminster.—New Act for ascertaining the Qualifications of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment.—Act for consolidating the Annuities granted in 1750 .—Bill for securing the Payment 
of Prize and Bounty Money appropriated for the Use of Greenwich Hospital.—Act in lavour 
if George Keith* late Earl Mareschal of Scotland.—Session closed. 

SIEGE OF MADRAS. 

HILE the r arms of Great Britain 
triumphed in Europe and America, 
her interest was not suffered to languish in 
other parts of the world. This was the season 
of ambition and activity, in which.every se¬ 
parate armament, every distinct corps, and 
every individual officer, seemed to exert them, 
selves with-the most eager appetite of glory. 

The East-Indies, which In the course of the 
preceding year bad been the theatre of opera¬ 
tions carried on with various success, exhibited 
nothing now hi t a succession of uophies to 
the English commanders. The Indian transac¬ 
tions of the last year were interrupted at that 
period'when the French general, Lally, was 
employed in making preparations for the siege 
of Madras. In the mouth of October be had 
marched into Arcot without opposition; and, 



in the beginning of December, be advanced 
towards Madras. On the twelfth he marched 
over Choultty plain, in three divisions, cannon¬ 
ade^ by the English artillery with considerable 
effect, and took post at Egmore and St. Thome. 
Colonel Laurence, who commanded the gar¬ 
rison of Madras, retired to the island, in order 
*o prevent the enemy from taking possession 
of the is]jfkd^bridge; and at the same time 
ordere J the posts to be occupied in the Black- 
tewn, or suburbs of Madras. In the morning 
of the fourteenth, the enemy marched with 
their whole force tc attack this place; the 
English detachments retreated into the gar¬ 
rison ; and within the hour a grand sally was 
made, under the command of colonel Draper, 
a gallant officer who signalized himself re¬ 
markably on this occasion. He attacked the 
regiment of Lorrain with great impetuosity; 
and in all probability would have beat them off. 
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had they not been sustained by the arrival of a 
fresh brigade. After a very warm dispute, in 
which many officers and a great number of 
men were killed oil cat’ll side, colonel Draper 
was obliged to retreat, not altogether satisfied 
with the conduct of his grenadiers. As the garri- 
sonfof Madras was not very numerous, nothing 
farther was attempted on their side without 
the works. the mean time, the enemy 
used all their diligence in greeting batteries 
agaiust the fort and town; which being 
opened on the sixth day of January, they maiu- 
tained a continual discharge of shot and shells 
for twenty days, advancing their trenches 
all the time under cover of this fire, uutil 
they reached the breast of the glacis. There 
they erected a battery of four pieces of can¬ 
non, and opened it on the last day of the 
month; but for five days successively they 
were obliged to close their embrasures by 
*h. superior fire of the fort, and at length to 
abandon it entirely: nevertheless, they still 
maintained a severe fire from the first grand 
battery, which was placed at the distance of 
four hundred and fifty yards from the defences. 
This artillery was so well served, as to disable 
twenty-six pieces of cannon, three mortars, 
and effect an inconsiderable breach. Per¬ 
haps they might have had more success, had 
they battered in breach from the beginning; 
but M. Laity, in order to intimidate the in¬ 
habitants, had cruelly bombarded the town, 
and demolished the houses; he was, however, 
happily disappointed in his expectation by the 
wi&e and resolute precautions of governor 
Pigot; by the vigilance, conduct, and bravery 
of the colonels Latyer^e add Draper, seconded 
by the valour and activity of major B re ret on, 
and the spirit of the inferior officers. The 
artillery of the garrison was so well managed, 
that from the fifth day of February, thfe fire 
of the enemy gradually decreased from twenty- 
three to six pieces of cannon: nevertheless, 
they advanced their sap along the sea-side, so 
as to embrace entirely the north-east angle 
of the covered way, from whence their mus^ 
quetry drove the besieged. They likewise en¬ 
deavoured to open a passage into Ihe d^tch^by 
a mine; but sprung it. so injudiciously, that 
they could make no advantage of it, as it lay 
exposed to the fire of several cannon. While 
these preparations were carried on before the 
town, major CaillaucV and captain Proton, 
with a body of Sepoys, some of the country* 
norse, and a few Europeans drawn from the 
English garrisons of Trichinopally and Chin- 
galaput, hovered at the distance of a few miles, 
blocking up the roads in such a manner that 
the enemy were obliged, four several times, 
to send large detachments against them, in 
order to open the communication: thus the 
progress of the siege was in a great measure 
retarded. On the sixteenth day of February, 


in the evening, the Queenborough ship of war 
commanded by captain Kempenfcldt, and the 
company's ship the Revenge, arrived in the 
road of Madras, with a reinforcement of six 
hundred men belonging to colonel Draper's 
regiment, and part of them was immediately 
disembarked. From the beginning of the 
siege the *encmy had discovered a backward¬ 
ness in the service, very unsuitable to their 
ualional character. They were ill supplied 
by their commissaries and contractors; they 
were discouraged by the obstinate defence of 
the garrison, and all their hope of success 
vanished at the arrival of this reinforcement. 
After a brisk fire, they raised the siege that 
very night, abandoning forty pieces of cannon; 
and, having destroyed the powder mills at Og- 
more, retreated to the territory of Arcot. [See 
note (W) at the end of this Pol. 

SUCCESS OF COLONEL FORDE. 

i 

M. Lally having weakened his /orces that 
were at Masulipatam, under the conduct of the 
marquis de Conflans, in order to strengthen the 
army with which he undertook the siege of 
Madras, the rajah of Visanapore drove the 
French garrison from Vizagapatam, and hoisted 
English colours in the place. The nuirquis 
having put his troops in motion to revenge this 
insult, the rajah solicited succour from colonel 
Clive at Calcutta; and, with the consent of 
the council, a body of troops was sent under 
the command of colonel Forde to his assistance. 
They consisted of five hundred Europeans, in¬ 
cluding a company of artillery, and sixteen 
hundred Sepoys; with about fifteen pieces of 
cannon, one howitzer, and three mortars. 
The forces of Conflans were much more con¬ 
siderable. On the twentieth day of October 
colonel Forde arrived at Vizagapatam, and 
made an agreement with the rajah, who pro¬ 
mised to paV the expense of the expedition, as 
soon as he should be put in possession of Raja- 
muiidry, a large town and fort possessed by 
the French. It was stipulated that he should 
have all the inland country belonging to the 
Indian powers in the French interest, aiqj at 
present in arms; and that the English com¬ 
pany should retain all the conquered sea-coast 
Jrom Vizagapatam to Masulipatam. On the 
first of November colonel Fcjfde proceeded on t 
his march; and on the third joinecMhe rajah's 
army, consisting of hptween three and*>four 
thousand uieu. On the third of December 
they came in sight of the enemy, near the 
village of T^illapool: but the Fgench declining 
battle, tbe colonel determined to draw them 
from their advantageous situation, or march 
round, and get between them and Rajmundry, 
On the seventh, before day-break, he began 
Qiis march, leaving the rajah's forces on their 
ground; but the enemyJ>egiiming to cannonade 
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the Indian forces, he, at the request of the ra¬ 
jah, returned, and took them under his protec¬ 
tion. Then they marched together to the village 
of Golapoul, and halted on a small plaip about 
three miles from their encampment. About 
nine he formed the line of battle. About ten the 
enemy were drawn up, and began the cannon¬ 
ade. The firing on both sides having continued 
about forty minutes, the enemy’s line advanced 
to the charge with great resolution; and were 
so warmly received, that, after several spirited 
efforts, at eleven they gave way, and retreated 
in disorder towards Raj am undry. During this 
conHict the rajah’s forces stood as idle spec¬ 
tators, nor could their horse be prevailed upon 
to pursue the fugitives. The victory cost 
the English forty-four Europeans killed and 
wounded, including two captains and three 
lieutenants. The French lost above three 
times the number, together with their whole 
camp, baggage, thirty-two pieces of cannon, 

, and all their ammunition. A great number of 
bla£k forcei fell on both sides. The marquis 
de Conti ft ns did not remain at Rajavnundry, 
but proceeded to Masulipatam ; while captain 
Knox, with a detachment from the English 
army, took possession of the fort of Raja- 
mundry, which is the barrier and key to the 
country of Vizagapatain. This was delivered 
to the rajah on his paying the expense of the 
expedition ; and captain Knox being detached 
with a battalion of Sepoys, took possession of 
the French factory at Narsipore. This was 
also the fate of a small fort at Coucate, which 
surrendered to captain Maclean, after having 
made au obstinate defence. In the mean time, 
however, the French army of observation 
made shift to retake Rajamundry, wheie they 
found a considerable quantity of money, bag¬ 
gage, and effects belonging to English officers. 

Colonel Forde advancing to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Masulipatam, the marquis de Con- 
Hans with his forces retired within the place, 
which on the seventh day of March was in¬ 
vested. By the seventh day of April the 
ammunition of the besiegers being almost 
expended, colonef Forde determined to give 
the, assault, as two breaches were already 
made, and made his disposition accordingly. 
The attack was begun in the night, and the 
Assailants arrived at the ditch 'before then 
t were discovered.^ But here they underwent a 
terrible dV^cbarge of grape-shot and mus¬ 
ketry ; notwithstanding which they entered 
the breaches and drove the enemy from bas¬ 
tion to bastion. At length, the marquis de 
CnnfUns sent,an officer to demand quarter for 
the garrison, which was granted as boon as he 
ordered his men to cease firing. Thus, with 
about three hundred and forty European sol¬ 
diers, a handful of seamen, and seven hundred 
Sepoys, colonel Forde took by assault th# 
strong town of Masqjipatam, garrisoued by 


five hundred and tweuty-two Europeans, two 
thousand and thirty-nine Caffrees, Top asses, 
and Sepoys; and here be found above one 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, with a 
great quantity of ammunition. Salabatzing, 
the subah of Decan, perceiving the success of 
the Efiglish here as well as at Madras, being 
sick of his French alliance, and in dread of his 
brother Nizam Allee, who had*set up a sepa¬ 
rate interest, and taken the field against him, 
made advances to the company, with which he 
forthwith concluded a treaty to the following 
effect:—“‘The whole of the ciicar of Masuli¬ 
patam shall be given to the English company. 
Salabatzing will not suffer the French to have 
a settlement in this country, nor keep them 
in his service, nor give them any assistance. 
The English, on their part, will not assist nor 
give protection to the subah’s enemies.”—In 
a few days after Masulipatam was reduced, 
two ships arrived iu the road, with a rtin» 
forcemetit of four hundred men to the mar¬ 
quis de Cotifians; but, understanding the fate 
of the place, made the best of their way to 
Ganjatn. 

SURAT TAKEN BY THE ENGLISH. 

Tilr. merchants residing at Surat, finding 
themselves exposed to numberless dangers, and 
every species of oppression, by the sidee who 
commanded the castle i»n one hand, by the 
governor of the city on the other, and by the 
Mahrattas who had a claim to a certain share 
of the revenue, made application to the Eng¬ 
lish presidency at Bombay, desiring (hey would 
equip au expedition fqy tgkiug possession of 
the castle and tanka, and settle the govern¬ 
ment of the city upon Pharass Cawn, who had 
been naib or deputy-governor under Meah 
Atchund, and regulated the police to the satis¬ 
faction ofethe inhabitants. The presidency em¬ 
braced the proposal; admiral Pococke spared 
two of his ships for this service. Eight hundred 
and fifty men, artillery and infantry, with fif¬ 
teen hundred Sepojs, under the command of 
captain Richard Man laud, of the royal regiment 
of artillery, were embarked on board the com¬ 
pany's ajfjned vessels commanded by captain 
Watsou, who sailed on the ninth of February. 
On the fifteenth they were landed at a place 
called Duitiloury, about nine miles from Sur.it; 
and here they were enc wiped fur refreshment*: 
jn two days he advanced against the French 
garden, in which a considerable number of the 
sidee’s men were posted, and drove them from 
thence after a very obstinate dispute. Then 
he erected a battery, from which he battered 
ihe wall in breach : but this method appearing 
tedious, he called a council of war, composed 
of the land and sea-officers, avid laid before 
them the plan of a general attack, which was 
accordingly executed nexvt morning. The com 
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pany’s grab, and the bomb-ketches, being 
warped up the river in the night, were ranged 
in a line of battle ^opposite to the Bundar, 
which was the strongest fortification that the 
enemy possessed; and under the fire of these 
the troops being landed took the Bundar by 
assault. The outward town being thufc gained, 
he forthwith began to bombard the inner town 
and castle with such fury, that next morning 
they both surrendered, on eondition of being 
allowed to march out with their effects; and 
captain Maitland took possession without fur¬ 
ther dispute. Meah Atchiind was continued 
governor of Surat, and Pharass Cawn was ap¬ 
pointed liaib. The artillery and ammunition 
found in the castle were secured for the com¬ 
pany, until the mogul's pleasure was known; 
and in a little time a phirmaund, or grant, 
ai rived from Delhi, appointing the English 
company admiral to the mogul; so that the 
ships and stoics belonged to them of course, as 
part of the tanka; and they were now declared 
legal possessors of the castle. This conquest, 
which cost about two hundred men including 
a few officers, was achieied with such expe¬ 
dition, that captain Watson returned to Bom¬ 
bay by the ninth day of April. 

The main body of the English forces, which 
had been centered at Madras, for the preserva¬ 
tion of that important settlement, took the 
field after the siege was raised, and possessed 
themselves of Conjeveram, a place of great 
consequence; which, with the fort of Schen- 
gclpcl, commanded all the adjacent country, 
and secured the British possessions to the 
northward. M. Lally, sensible of the impoit- 
anre of the post, toe k the same route, in order 
to dislodge them ; but finding all his attempts 
ineffectual, he retired towards Wandewasb, 
where his troops were put into quarters of can¬ 
tonment. No other operations ensued fill the 
month of September; when major Brereton, 
who commanded the English forces, being 
joim d hv major Gordon with three hundred 
men of colonel Coote’s battalion, resolved to 
attack the enemy in his turn. On the four¬ 
teenth day of ihe month he began his inarch 
from Conjevcrau for Wandewasb, at>the head 
of four hundred Europeans, sev ti thousand 
Sepoys, seventy European and three hundred 
black horse, wi«h fourteen pieces of artillei^. 
In his march be invested and t/ioR the fort of 
Trivitar; from whence he proceeded to 
village of Wandewash, where the French* to 
the number of one thousand, were strongly 
encamped under the guns of a fort commanded 
by a rajah, mounting twenty cannon, under 
the direction of a Facncli gunner. On the 
thirteenth day of September, at two in the 
morning, the English attadeed the village in 
three different places, and drove them from it 
after a very obstinate dispute; hut this ad¬ 
vantage they weri not able to maintain. The 


black pioneers ran away during the attack, so 
that proper traverses could not be made in the 
streets; and at day-break the fort poured in 
upoifethem a prodigious discharge of grape- 
shot with considerable effect. The enemy had 
retired to a dry ditch, which served as an in- 
trenehment, from whence they made furious 
sullies; iru 1 a body of three hundred European 
horse were already in motion, to fall upon and 
complete their confusion. In this emergency, 
they retired in disorder; and might have been 
entirely ruined, had not the body of reserve 
effectually covered their retreat: yet this could 
not be effected without the loss of several 
officers, and above three hundred men killed 
and wounded. After this mortifying check, 
they encamped a few days in sight of the fort, 
and, the rainy season setting in, returned to 
Conjeveram. The fort of Wandewash was 
afterwards garrisoned by French and Sepoys; 
and the other forces of the enemy were assem¬ 
bled by brigadier-general de Bussy, at ArcoU 

«•* 

ADMIRAL POCOCKE DEFEATS MON¬ 
SIEUR D’APCHE. 

During these transactions by land, the su¬ 
periority at sea was still disputed between the 
English and French admirals. On the first 
day of September, vice-admiral Poooeke sailed 
from Madras to the southward, in quest of the 
enemy, and next day descried the French fleet, 
consisting of fifteen sail, standing to the north¬ 
ward. He forthwith threw out the signal for 
a general chase, and stood towards them with 
all the sail he could carry; but the wind 
abating, he could not approach near enough 
to engage. During the three succeeding days, 
he used his utmost endeavours to bring them 
to a battle, which they still declined, and at 
last they disappeared. He then directed his 
course to Pondicherry, on the supposition that 
they were bound to that harbour; and on the 
eighth day of flic month perceived them stand¬ 
ing to the southward: but he could not bring 
them to an engagement till the tenth, when 
M. d’A prill, about two in the afternoon, made 
the signal for battle, and the canmwiading 
began without further delay. The British 
squadron did not exceed nine ships of the line; 
the enemy's fleet consisted of eleven ; hut they 
had still # a greater advantage in number of 
men and artillery. Both squadrons fought with 
great impetuosity tHI about ten minutes after 
four, when the enemy’s rear began to give 
way: Jbis example was soon followed by their 
centre ;^and finally the va*, with the whole 
squadron, bore to the south-south east, with 
all the canvass they could spread. The British 
squadron was so much damaged in thtfir masts 
and rigging that they could not pursue; so 
that M.d'Apchtf retreated at his leisure un¬ 
molested. On the fifteenth, admiral Pqcocke 
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returned to Madras, where his squadron being 
repaired by the twenty-si *th, he sailed again 
to Pondicherry, and in the rcmd saw the enemy 
lying at anchor in line of battle. Th^wiud 
being off shore, he made the line of battle 
a-head, and for some time continued in this 
situation* At length the French admiral 
weighed anchor, and came forth; bftt instead 
of bearing down upon the English squadron, 
which bad fallen to leeward, he kept close to 
the wind, and stretched away to the south¬ 
ward. Admiral Pococke finding him averse to 
another engagement, and his owu squadron 
being in no condition to pursue, he, with the 
advice of his captains, desisted, and measured 
back his course to Madras. On the side of 
the English, above three hundred men were 
killed in the engagement, including captain 
Miche, who commanded the Newcastle, cap¬ 
tain Gore of the marines, two lieutenants, a 
master, gunner, and boatswain: the captains 
Somerset and Brereton, with about two hun¬ 
dred tmd fifV' men, were wounded ; and many 
of the ships considerably damaged. The loss 
of the enemy must have been much more con¬ 
siderable, because the English in battle always 
fire at’the body of ttie ship; because the French 
squadron was crowMed with men; because they 
gave way, and declined a second engagement ; 
anJ, finally, because they now made the best 
of their way to the island of Mauritius, in 
order to be refitted, having on board general 
Lally, and some other officers. Thus they left 
the English masters of the Indian coast; su¬ 
periority still inure confirmed by the arrival 
of rear-admiral Cornish, with four ships of the 
liue, who had set sail from England in the 
beginning of the year, and joined admiral 
Pococke at Madras on the eighteenth day of 
October. 

HOSTILITIES OF THE DUTCH. 

tf 

The French were not the only enemies with 
whom the English had to cope in the East- 
Indies. The great extension of their trade in 
the kingdom of Bengal had excited the envy 
and ayarice of the Dutch factory, who pos¬ 
sessed a strong fort at Chinchura, on the river 
of Bengal; and resolved, if possible, to en¬ 
gross the whole saltpetre branch of commerce. 
They had, without* doubt, tampered with the 
new subah, ftho lay under such obligations to 
the English,* and probaWy secured his con¬ 
nivance. Their scheme was approved by the 
governor of Batavia, who charged himself with 
the execution o£it; and, for that ^purpose, 
chose the opportunity when the BritishPsquad- 
ron had retired to the coast of Malabar. On 
pretenc* of reinforcing the Dutch garrisons in 
Bengal, he equipped an armament of seven 
ships, having on board five hundred European 
troops, and six hundred JM&layese, under the 


command of colonel Russel. This armament 
having touched at Negapatam, proceeded up 
the bay, and arrived in the river of Bengal about 
the beginning of October. Colonel Clive, who 
then resided at Calcutta, had received inform* 
atiou of their design, which he was resolved, 
at all events, to defeat. He complained to 
the subah; who, upon such application, could 
not decently refuse an order to tht: director and 
council of Hughley, implying that this arma¬ 
ment should not proceed up the river. The 
colonel, at the same time, sent a letter to the 
Dutch commodore, intimating that, as he had 
received intimation of their design, he could 
not allow them to land forces, and march to 
Chinchura. In answer to this declaration, the 
Dutch commodore, whose whole fleet had not 
yet arrived, assured the English commander 
that he had no intention to send any forces to 
Chinchura ; and begged liberty to land some of 
his (roops f/>r refresh men r—a favour that wds 
granted, on condition that they should not 
advance. Notwithstanding the subah’s order, 
and his own engagement to this effect, the 
rest of the slops were no sooner arrived, than 
he proceeded up the river to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tamiah-fort, where Ifis forces being 
disembarked, began their niareli to Chinchura. 
In the mean time, by way of retaliating the 
affront he pretended to have sustained, in 
being denied a passage to their own factory, 
he took several small vessels on the river be¬ 
longing to the English company; and the 
Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by captain 
Wilson, homeward-bound, sailing down the 
river, the Dutchman gave him to understand 
that, if be presumed to pa$s he would sink him 
without further ceremony. The English captain 
seeing them run out their guns as if really re¬ 
solved to put their threats in execution, returned 
to Cajcutta, where two other India ships lay at 
anchor, and* reported his adventure to colonel 
Clive, who forthwith ordered the three ships to 
prepare for battle, and attack the Dutch ar¬ 
mament. The ships being properly manned, 
aifd their sides lined with saltpetre, they fell 
down the river, and found the Dutch squadron 
drawft up in line of battle, in order to give 
them a wanpi reception, for which indeed they 
seemed well prepared: for three of them were 
mounted with thirty-six guns each; three of 
t£cm with frwenty-six, and the seventh carried 
sixteen* The Duke of Dorset, commanded 
by ,capt&in Forrester, being the first that ap¬ 
proached them, dropped anchor close to theii 
line, and began the engagement with a broad¬ 
side, which was immediately returned. A 
dead calm unfortun^ely intervening, this 
single ship was'for a long time exposed to the 
whple fire of the enemy; but a small breeze 
springing up, the l Calcutta and the Hardwick, 
advanced to her assistance, and a severe fire 
was maintained ou both sides, till two of the 
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Dutch ships, slipping their cables, bore away, 
and a third was driven ashore. Their com¬ 
modore, thus weakened, after a few broad¬ 
sides struck his flag to captain Wilson, and 
the other* three followed his example. The 
victory being thus obtained, without the loss 
ol one man on the side of the Englialf, captain 
Wilson took possession of the prizes, the decks 
of which were strewed with carnage, and sent 
the prisoners to colonel Clive at Calcutta. 
Thf detachment of troops which they ‘had 
lauded, to the number of eleven hundred men, 
was not more fortunate in their progress. 
Colonel Clive no sooner received intelligence 
that they were in full march to Chinchura, 
than he detached colonel Forde, with five hun¬ 
dred men, from Calcutta, in order to oppose 
and put a stop to their march at the French 
gardens. lie accordingly advanced to the 
northward, and entered the town of Chauilcr- 
ifligore, where he sustained the fire of a Dutch 
party sent out from Chinchura to join and 
conduct the expected reinforcement. These 
being muted and dispersed, after a short 
action, colonel Fordo in the morning pro¬ 
ceeded to a plain in the neighbourhood of 
Chinchura, w litre la* found the enemy pre¬ 
pared to give him battle on the twenty-fifth 
day of November. They even advanced to 
the charge with great resolution and activity; 
but found the fire of the English artillery and 
battalion so intolerably hot, that they soon 
gave way, and were totally defeated. A con¬ 
siderable number were killed, and the greater 
part of those who survived the action were 
taken prisoners. During this contest, the 
nabob, at the head ^of a considerable army, 
observed a suspicious neutrality; and in all 
likelihood would have declared for the Dutch 
had they proved victorious, as he had reason 
to believe they would, from their great superi¬ 
ority in number. Hut fortune no sooner deter¬ 
mined in favour of the English, than he made 
a tender of his service to the victor, and even 
offered to reduce Chinchura with his own 
artny. In the mean time proposals of accoiit- 
modation being sent to him by the directors 
and council of the Dutch factory at Clyncffura, 
a negoti ition ensued, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded to the satisfaction of all parties. Above 
three huiidred of the prisoners entered into 
the service of Great Britain: the rest em¬ 
barked on board their ships, which wgre re¬ 
stored as soon as the peace was ratified, ajfd 
* set out on their return for Batavia. After 
all, perhaps, the Dutch # company meant no¬ 
thing more than to put their factory of Chin- 
chura on a more respectable footing; and, by 
acquiring greater weight and consequence 
among the people of the country than they 
formerly possessed, the roofe easily extend 
their commerce in that part of the world. 
At any rate* it will* admit of a dispute among 


those who profess the law of nature and 
nations, whether Ae Dutch company could 
be justly debarred the privilege of sending a 
reinforcement to their own garrisons. Be that 
as it will, the ships were not restored until the 
factory at Chinchura had given security to in¬ 
demnify the English for the damage they Had 
8tsstaineJ # on this occasion. 

COL. COOTE TAKES WANDEWASH. 

The success of the English army was still 
more conspicuous on the coast of Coromandel. 
The governor and council of Madras having 
received information that the French general, 
Lally, had sent a detachment of his army to 
the southward, taking Syringham, and threat¬ 
ened Trichinopolly with a siege, it was deter¬ 
mined that colonel Conte, who had lately 
arrived from England, should take the fields 
and endeavour to make a diversion to the 
southward. He accordingly began his mardh 
at the head of seventeen hundred Europeans, 
including cavalry, and three thousSnd blacks, 
with fourteen pieces of cannon and one howit¬ 
zer. On the twenty-seventh day of November 
he invested the fort of W&ndewasb: having 
made a practicable breach, the garrison, con¬ 
sisting of near nine hundred men, surrendered 
prisoners of war; and he found in the place 
forty-nine pieces of cannon, with a great quan¬ 
tity of ammunition. Then he undertone the 
siege of Carangoly, a fortress commanded by 
colonel O'Kennely, at the head of one hundred 
Europeans, and five hundred Sepoys, In a 
few days he dismounted the greater pait of 
their guns; and they submitted, on condition 
that the Europeans should be allowed .to 
march out with the honours of war: but the 
Sepoys were disarmed and dismissed. 

General Lally, alarmed at the progress of 
this brave, vigilant, and enterprising officer, 
asjt mbled'all his forces at Arcot, to the num¬ 
ber of two thousand two hundred Europeans, 
including horse ; three hundred Caffrces, and 
ten thousand black troops, or Sepoys;' with 
tive-and-twenty pieces of* cannon. Of these J 
he assumed the command in person ; ay<l on 
the tenth day of January began his march in 
older to recover Wandewash. Colonel Coote, 
having received intelligence on the twelfth 
that he hrfd taken possession of Conjeveram, 
endeavoured by a forced march save the 
place; which they accordingly abandoflbd at 
his approach, and pursuing their march to 
Wandewash, invested the fort without delay. 
The Eftgjj&h commander jgtssed the river 
Falla, iirorder to follow the same route; and on 
the twenty-first day of the month, understand¬ 
ing that a breach was already made, resolved 
to give them battle without further delay. 
The cavalry being formed, and supported by 
five companies of Sepyys, he advanced against 
3 E • 
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the enemy's horse, which being* at the same 
time galled by twc piece# of cannon, retired 
with precipitation. Then colonel Coote, hav¬ 
ing taken possession of a tank which they had 
occupied, returned to the line, which was by 
Ibis time formed in order of battle. Seeing 
thb men in high spirits, and eager to engage, 
he ordered the whole army to advance: auddiy 
nine in the morning they were within two 
miles of the enemy’s camp, where they halted 
about half an hour. During this interval, the 
colonel reconnoitred the situation of the 
French forces, who were very advantageously 
posted; and made a movement to the right, 
which obliged them to alter their disposition. 
They now advanced, in their turn, within 
three quarters of a mile of the English line, 
and the cannonading began with great fury 
on both sides. About icon their European 
cavalry comitig up with a resolute air to charge 
the left of the English, colonel Coote brought 
up some companies of Sepoys, and two pieces 
of cannon, to sustain the horse, which were 
ordered to hppose them ; and these advancing 
on their flank, disturbed them 60 much that 
they # broke, aud were driven by the English 
cavalry above a ifiile from the left, upon the 
rear of their own army. Meanwhile, both lines 
continued advancing to each other ; and about 
one o’clock the firing with small arms began 
with great vivacity. One of the French tum¬ 
brils ^eing blown up by an accidental shot, 
the English commander took immediate ad¬ 
vantage of their confusion. He ordered major 
Brereton to w<heel Draper’s regiment to the 
left, and fall upon the enemy’s flank. This 
service was performed with such resolution and 
success, that the left wing of the French was 
completely routed and fell upon their centre, 
now closely engaged with the left of the Eng¬ 
lish. About two in the afternoon their whole 
line gave way, and fled towards their own 
camp; which, perceiving themselves closely 
pursued, they precipitately abandoned, toge¬ 
ther with twenty-two pieces of cannon. In 
this engagement they lost about eight hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides about fifty 
prisoners, including brigadier-general de Bussy, 
the chevalier Godeville, quarter-master gene¬ 
ral, lieutenant-colonel Murphy, tlirce^aptains, 
five lieutonantg, and some other officers. On 
the side of the English two hundred and sixty- 
two were kined or wounded, and among the for¬ 
mer tue gallant and accomplished major Brere- 
tou, whose death was a real loss to his country. 

COLONEL COOTE CONQUERS ARCOT. 

General Lally having retreated with his 
broken troops to Pondicherry, the baron de 
Vasserot was detached towards the same place, 
with a thousand horse and three hundred 
Sepoys, to ravage and ’ay waste the French 


territory. In the mean time the indefatigable 
colonel Coote undertook the siege of Chilli- 
put, which in two days tyas surrendered by the 
chevalier de Tilly; himself and his garrisou 
remaining prisoners of war. SucH also was 
the fate of fort Timmery; which beirfg re¬ 
duced, the colonel prosecuted his march to 
Arcot, the capital of the province, against the 
fort of which he opened his batteries on the 
fifth day of February. When he had carried 
on bis approaches within sixty yards of the 
crest of the glacis, the garrison, consisting 
of two hundred and fifty Europeans, and near 
three hundred Sepoys, surrendered as prison¬ 
ers of war; and here the English commander 
found twoaiid-twenty pieces of cannon, four 
mortars, and a great quantity of all kinds of 
military stores. Thus the campaign was 
gloriously finished with the conquest of Arcot; 
after the French army had been routed and 
ruined by the diligence of colonel Coofc, 
whose courage, conduct, and activity, cannot 
be sufficiently admired. The reader will per¬ 
ceive that, rather than interrupt the thread 
of such an interesting narration, we have 
ventured to encroach upon the annals of the 
year one thousand seven huudVcd aud sixty. 

STATE OF THE BELLIGERENT POWERS 
IN EUROPE. 

Having thus followed the British banners 
through the glorious tracks they pursued in 
different paits of Asia and America, we must 
now convert our attention to the continent 
of Europe, where the English arms, in the 
course of this year, triumphed with equal 
lustre and advantage. But first it may be 
necessary to sketch out the situation in 
| which the belligerent powers were found at 
the flose of winter. The vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune with which the preceding campaign had 
been chequered, were sufficient to convince 
every potentate concerned in the war, that 
neither side possessed such a superiority in 
strength or conduct as was requisite to impose 
terms upon the other. Battles had been 
fought with various success; and surprising 
efforts ofwnilitary skill had been exhibited, 
without producing one event which tended 
to promote a general peace, or even engender 
the least *desire of accommodation; on the 
contrary, the first and nfbst violent transports 
of animosity had by this time subsided into 
a confirmed habit of deliberate hatred; and 
every contending power seemed more than 
ever determined to protract the dispute; while 
the neutral states kept aloof, without express¬ 
ing the least desire of interposing their me¬ 
diation. Some of them were restrained by con¬ 
siderations of conveniency: and others waited 
in suspense for the death of the Spanish mo¬ 
narch, as an eveut which tfiey imagined would 
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be attended.with very important consequences 
in the southern parts of Europe* With respect 
to the maintenance of the war, whatever dif¬ 
ficulties might ha\fe arisen in settling funds 
to support the expense, and finding men to 
reesuit the different armies, certain it is all 
these difficulties were surmounted before the 
opening of the campaign. The court of Vienna, 
though hagipered by the narrowness of its 
finances, still found resources in the fertility 
of its provinces, in the number and attach¬ 
ment of its subjects, who more thau any other 
people in Europe acquiesce in the dispositions 
of their sovereign; and, when pay caunot be 
afforded, willingly contribute free quarters for 
the subsistence of the army. The czarina, 
though she complained that the stipulated sub¬ 
sidies were ill paid, nevertheless persisted in 
pursuing those favourite aims which had for 
some time influenced her couduct; namely, 
•her personal animosity to the kiug of Prussia, 
ami her desire of obtaining a permanent in¬ 
terest in the German empire. Sweden still 
made a show of hostility against the Prussian 
monarch, but continued to slumber over the 
engagements she had contracted. France, ex¬ 
hausted in her finances, and abridged of her 
marine commerce, maintained a resolute coun¬ 
tenance; supplied fresh armies for her ope¬ 
rations in Westphalia; projected new schemes 
of conquest; and cajoled her allies with fair 
promises, when she had nothing more solid to 
bestow. The king of Prussia's dominions were 
generally drained, or in the hands of the 
enemy; hut to balance these disadvantages he 
Kept possession of Saxony; and enjoyed his 
annual subsidy from Great Britain, which 
effectually enabled him to maintain his armies 
on a respectable footing, and open the cam¬ 
paign with equal eagerness and confidence. 

FRANCKFORT SEIZED by run FRENCH. 

The Hanoverian army, commanded by prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, was strengthened by 
fresh reinforcements from England, augmented 
with German recruits, regularly paid, and well 
supplied with every comfort and convenience 
which foresight could suggest, or money pro¬ 
cure; yet, in spite of all the precautions that 
could be taken, they were cut off from sorqp 
resources which the French, in tjje beginnfng 
of the year, opened to the in serYes by a flagrant 
stroke of perfidy, which even the extreme^ne- 
cessities of a campaign can hardly excuse.* On 
the second day of January, the French regi¬ 
ment of Nassau presented itself before the 
gates of Franckfort on the Maine, a neutral 
imperial city; and, demanding a passage, it 
was introduced, and conducted by a detach¬ 
ment of the garrison through the city, far 
as the gate of Saxen-hausen, where it unex¬ 
pectedly halted, quid immediately disarmed the 


guards. Before the inhabitants could recover 
from the constemiation into which they were 
thrown by this outrageous insult, five other 
French regiments entered the place; and here 
their general, the prince de Soubise, established 
his head-quarters. How deeply soever this 
violation of the laws of the empire might be 
/eseuteA by all honest Germans, who retained 
affection jjpr the constitution of their country f 
it was a step from which the French army de¬ 
rived a very manifest aud important advan¬ 
tage ; for it secured to them the course of the 
Maine, and the Upper Rhine; by which they 
received, without difficulty or danger, every 
species of supply from Mentz, Spire, Worms, 
and even the country of Alsace; while it main¬ 
tained their communication with the chain 
formed by the Austrian forces and the army of 
the empire. 

PROGRESS OF THE HEREDITARY 

PRINCE OF BRUNSWICK. » 

• 

Thk scheme of operation for# the ensuing 
campaign was already formed between the 
king of Prussia and prince Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick; and before the armies took the field 
several skirmishes were fought and quarters 
surprised. In the latter end of February, the 
prince of Ysembourg detached major-general 
LTrst with four battalions and a body of horse; 
who, assembling in Rhotenbourg, surprised the 
enemy’s quarters in the night between ibe first 
and second day of March, and drove them from 
Hirchfield, Vacha, and all the Hessian baili¬ 
wicks of which they had taken possession; but 
the Austrians soon returning in greater num¬ 
bers, aud being supported by a detachment of 
French troops from Franckfort., the allies fell 
back in their turn. In a few days, however, 
they themselves retreated again with great 
precipitation, though they did not all escape* 
The hereditary prince of Brunswick, with a 
body of Prussian hussars, fell upon them sud¬ 
denly at Molrichstadt, where he routed and 
dispersed a regiment of Hohenzollcrn cuiras¬ 
siers, and a battalion of*the troops of Wurtz- 
burg. He next day, which was the first of 
April, advanced with a body of horse and foot 
to Meinungen, where he found a considerable 
magaziue, took two battalions prisoners, and 
surprised a third poste^at Wafungcn, after 
having defeated some Austriw troops that 
were on the march to its relief. While the 
hereditary prince was thus employed, the duke 
of Holstein, with another body of the con¬ 
federates, dislodged the French from the post 
of Frqy*ngstenau. # 

FERDINAND ATTACKS THE FRENCH, 

But the great object was, to drive the ene¬ 
my from Franckfort, before they should receive 
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the expected reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, being determined upon this en¬ 
terprise, assembled all his forces near Fulda, 
to (he amount of forty thousand choice trqpps, 
and began his march on the tenth day of April. 
On the thirteenth he came in sight of the ene¬ 
my, whom he found strongly encamped about 
the village of Bergen, between FranoKibrt and 
Hanau. Their general, the duke 4e Broglio, 
counted one of the best officers in France with 
respect to conduct and intrepidity, having re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the prince’s design, oc¬ 
cupied this post on the twelfth; the right of 
his army being at Bergen, and his centre and 
flanks secured in such a manner that the allies 
could not make their attack any other way 
but by the village. Notwithstanding the ad¬ 
vantage of their situation, prince Ferdinand 
resolved to give them battle, and made his 
dispositions accordingly. About ten in the 
morning, the grenadiers of the advanced guard 
begj^u the attack oil the villageof Bergen with 
great vivacity;, and sustained a most terrible 
fire from eight German battalions, supported 
by several brigades of French infantry. The 
grenadiers of the allied army, though reinforced 
by several battalions under the command of 
the prince of Vsembourg, far from dislodging 
the euemy from the village, were, after a very 
obstinate dispute, obliged to retreat in some 
disorder, but rallied again behind a body of 
Hessian cavalry. The allies being repulsed in 
three different attacks, their general made a 
new disposition ; and brought up his artillery, 
with which the village, and different parts of 
(he French line, were severely cannonaded. 
They were lint slow in retorting au equal fire, 
which continued till night; when the allies 
retreated to Wiudckin, with the loss of five 
pieces of cannon, and about two thousand men, 
including the prince of Vsembourg, who fell 
in the action. The French, by the nature of 
their situation, could not suffer much; but 
they were so effectually amused by the artful 
disposition of prince Ferdinand, that instead 
of taking measures to harass him in his retreat, 
they carefully maintained their situation, ap¬ 
prehensive of another general attack. Indeed 
they had great reason to be satisfied with the 
issue of tliis battle, without risking In any 
measure the advantage which they had gained. 
It was their bushiest to remain qui$t until 
their reiuforcAients should arrive; and this 
plan thej invariably pursued. On the other 
hand, the allies, in ootisequettce of their mis¬ 
carriage, were reduced to the necessity of acting 
upon the defensive*, ami encountering a great 
uumlier of difficulties aiul inoonveniencieS dur¬ 
ing great part of the campaign, until the mis¬ 
conduct t*T the enemy turned the scale in their 
favour. In the mean time the prince thought 
proper to begin his retreat in the night towards 
ta'i#, iu which his rear suffered consideraoly 


from a body of the enemy’s light*roops under 
the command of M. de Blaisel, who surprised 
two squadrons of dragoons, and a battalion of 
grenadiers. The first were taken or dispersed; 
the last escaped with the loss of their baggage. 
The allied army returned to their caiAon- 
ments abdut Munster; and the prince began 
to make preparations for taking the field in 
earnest. « 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the 
neighbourhood of Husseldorp and CrevHdt, by 
means of the Rhine, the allies laboured under a 
dearth and scarcity of every species of provision; 
because the country which they occupied was 
already exhausted, and all the supplies were 
brought from au immense distance. The single 
article of forage occasioned such an enormous ex¬ 
pense, as alarmed the administration of Great 
Britain; who, in order to prevent mismanage¬ 
ment and fraud for the future, nominated a 
member of parliament inspector-general of the 
forage, and sent him over to Germany iu the be¬ 
ginning of the y ear, with the rank and appoint¬ 
ments of a general officer; that the impoi tance 
of his character, and the nature of his office, 
might be a check upon those who were suspected 
of iniquitous appropriations. To is gentleman 
is said to have met with such a cold reception, 
and so many mortifications in the execution 
of his office, that he was in a very little time 
sick of his employment. An enquiry iuto the 
causes of his reception, and of the practice’s 
which rendered it necessary to appoint such a 
superintendent, may he the province of some 
future historian, when truth may he investi¬ 
gated freely, without any apprehension of pains 
and penalties. «> 

RETREAT OF PRINCE FERDINAND. 

Wimi.e great part ofthe allied army remained 
in cantonments about Munster, the French 
armies on the Upper and Lower Rhine, being 
put in motion, joined on the third day of dune 
near Marpurgh, under the command of the 
martschal de Contades, who advanced to the 
northward, and fixed his head-quarters at Cor- 
bach: from whence he detached a body of light 
troops to tabie possession of Cassel, which at 
hip approach was abandoned by general Im- 
hoff. The French army being encamped at 
Stadtberg, the duke de Broglio, who com¬ 
manded the right wing, advanced from Cassel 
into ^he territories of tlauover, where he oc¬ 
cupied Gottingen without opposition; while 
the allied army assembled in the neigbour- 
hood of Lipstadt, and encamped about Soest 
and Werle. Prince Ferdinand, finding himself 
inferior to the united forces of the enemy, was 
obliged to retire as they advanced, after having 
left strong garrisons in Lipstadt, Retberg, 
Munster, and Minden. These precautions, 
however, seemed to produce tittle effect in h.s 
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favour. Retberg was surprised by the duke 
de Broglio, who likewise ftaok Minden by 
assault; and made general Zastrow, with his 
garrison of fifteen 'hundred men, prisoners 
of war; m misfortune considerably aggravated 
by the loss of an immense magazine of hay 
and corn, which fell into the hands of the 
cnclfly. They likewise made themselves roas¬ 
ters of Munster, invested Lipstadt, and all 
their operations were hittysrto crowned with 
success. The regency of Hanover, alarmed 
at their progress, resolved to provide for the 
worst, by sending their chancery and most 
valuable effects to Stade; from whence, in 
case of necessity, they might be conveyed by 
sea to England. In the mean time they ex¬ 
erted all their industry in pressing men for 
iccruiting and reinforcing the army under 
prince Ferdiuand, who still continued to re¬ 
tire ; and on the eleventh day of July removed 
Tiis head-quarters from Osnabruck to Kompte, 
near the Weser. Here having received advice 
that Minden was taken by the French, he sent 
forwards a detachment, to secure the post of 
Soltznau on that river, where on the fifteenth 
he encamped. 

ANIMOSITY BETWEEN FERDINAND and 
the BRITISH COMMANDER. 

The general of the allied army had for some 
time exhibited marks of animosity towards 
lord George Sarkville, the second in command, 
whose extensive understanding, penetrating 
e\e, and inquisitive spirit, could neither be 
deceived, dazzled, nor soothed into tame ac¬ 
quiescence. He h^d opposed with all his in¬ 
fluence a design ol icliring towards the fron¬ 
tiers of Brunswick, in order to cover that 
counti y. He supported his opposition by 
alleging, that it was the enemy's favourite 
object to cut off their communication with 
the Wcser auefthe Elbe; in which, should they 
succeed, it would be found impossible to trans¬ 
port the British troops to their own country, 
which was at that time threatened with* an 
invasion. He therefore insisted on the army’s 
retreating, so as to keep the communication 
open with Stade; where, in caseoj emergency, 
the English troops might be-embarked. By 
adhering tenaciously to this opinion, and exfj- 
hiliug other instances of a prying disposition, 
be had rendered himself so disagreeable to the 
commander in chii'f, that, in all appearance, 
nothing was so eagerly desired as an opportu¬ 
nity of removing him from the station he filled* 

THE FRENCH ENCAMP AT MINDEN. 

Meanwhile the French general advancing 
to Minden, encamped in ft strong situafion; 
having that town on his right, a steep hill ou 
his left, a morass in front, and a rivulet in 


rear. The duke de Broglio commanded a se¬ 
parate body between Hansbergen and Minden, 
on tbe other side of the Weser; and a third, 
undej the dulfe de Brissac, consisting of eight 
thousand then, occupied a strong post by the 
village of Covcldt, to facilitate the route of 
the convoys from Padcrborn, Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand hawing moved his camp from Soltznau 
to Petershagen, detached the hereditary prince 
on the twenty-eighth day of July to Lubeke, 
from whence he drove the enemy, and pro¬ 
ceeding to Rimsel, was joined by major-ge¬ 
neral Dreves, who had retaken Osnabruck, and 
cleared all that neighbourhood of the enemy’s 
parties: then he advanced towards Hervorden, 
and fixed his quarters at Kirchlinneger, tc 
hamper the enemy’s comoys from Paderborn. 
During these transactions, prince Ferdinand 
marched tvith the allied army in three columns 
from Petershagen toHille, where it encamped, 
having a morass on the right, the village of 
Fredewalde on the left, and in frout those of 
Northemmcm and Holrzenhau^en. Fifteen 
battalions and nineteen squadrons, with a bri¬ 
gade of heavy artillery, were left under the 
command of general Waugenheim, on the left, 
behind the village of Dodeahausen, which was 
fortified with some redoubts, defended by two 
battalions. Colonel Luckucr, with the Hano¬ 
verian hussars, and a brigade of hunters, sus¬ 
tained by two battalious of grenadiers, was 
posted between Buckebourg and Weser, to ob¬ 
serve the body of troops commanded by the 
duke de Broglio on the other side of the liver. 

Ou the last day of July the mareschal de 
Coni ad es, resolving to attack the allied army, 
ordered the corps of Broglio to repass the 
river; and, advancing in eight columns, about 
miduight, passed the rivulet of Barta, that 
runs along the morass, and falls into the Weser 
at Minden. At day-break he formed his army 
in order of battle; part of it fronting the 
corps of general Waugenheim at Dodcnkansen, 
and part of it facing Hille; the two wings con¬ 
sisting of infantry, and the cavalry being sta¬ 
tioned in the centre. At three in the morning 
the enemy began to cAiuonade the prince’s 
quarters at Hille, from a battery of six can¬ 
non, which they had raised in the preceding 
evening oft the dike of Eichhorst. This was 
probably the first intimation he received of their 
intention. He forth wit localised two pieces of 
artillery to be conveyed to Hillfe; and ordered 
the officer of the ^piquet-guard pos^d there 
to defend himself to the last extremity: at 
the same time he sent orders to general Giesen, 
who Occupied Lubeke, to attack the enemy’s 
postal.Eickhorst; and this Service was success¬ 
fully j>erfornied. Tbe prince of Anhalt, lieu¬ 
tenant-general for the day, took possession 
with the rest of the piquets of the village of 
Halen. where prince Ferdinand resolved to sup¬ 
port his right. It jvas already in the hands of 
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the enemy, but they soon abandoned it with 
precipitation. The allied army, being put in 
motion, advanced in eight ctilunmfl, and occu¬ 
pied the ground between Halen tnd Heraipern, 
while general Wangenheim's corps filled up the 
space between this last village and Doden hau¬ 
sen. The enemy made their principal effort oti 
the left, intending to force the infantr^of Walk 
genheim’s corps, And penetrate between it and 
the body of the allied army. For this purpose 
the duke de Broglio attacked them with great 
fury; but was severely checked by a battery 
of thirty cannon, prepared for his reception 
hy the count de Buckebourg, grand master of 
the artillery/and served with admirable effect, 
under his own eye and direction. About five 
in the morning both armies cannonaded each 
other: at six the fire of musketry began with 
great vivacity; and the action befame very 
hot towards the right, where six regiments of 
English infantry, and two battalions of Hano¬ 
verian guards, not only bore the whole brunt of 
the Fftiiich carabineers and gendarmerie, but 
absolutely btoke every body of horse and foot 
that advanced to attack them on the left and 
in the centre. The Hessian cavalry, with some 
regiments of Holstein, Prussian, and Hano¬ 
verian dragoons, posted en the left, performed 
good service. The cavalry on the right had 
no opportunity of engaging. They were des¬ 
tined to support the infantry of the third line : 
they consisted of the British and Hanoverian 
none, commanded by lord George Saekville, 
whose second was the marquis of Granby. 
They were posted at a considerable distance 
from the first line of infantry, and divided 
from it. by a scanty wood that bordered on a 
heath. Orders were sent, during the action, 
to bring them up; but whether these orders 
were contradictory, unintelligible, or imper¬ 
fectly executed, they did not arrive in time to 
have auy share in the action [S*e note (X) at 
the end of this Fot.] ; nor, indeed, Wbve they 
originally intended for that purpose; nor was 
there the least occasion for their service ; nor 
could they have coine up in time and condition 
to perform effectual‘service, had the orders 
been explicit and consistent, and the com¬ 
mander acted with all possible expedition. Be 
that as it will, the enemy were repulsed in all 
their attacks with considerable loss ; at length 
they gave way in ev*ry part; andalxtut noon, 
Abandoning life field of battle, were pursued to 
the ramparts of Minden. tin this action they 
lost a great number of men, with forty-three 
large cannon, and many colours and at indurds; 
whereas the loss of the allies was very inconsi¬ 
derable, as it chiefly fell upon a few reghnents 
of British infantry, commanded by the major- 
generals* Waldegrave and Kingsley. To the 
extraordinary prowess of these gallant bri¬ 
gades, and the fire of the British artillery, 
which was admirably ser\ed by the captains 


Philips, Macbeam Drummond, and Foy, the 
victory was in a great measure ascribed. The 
same night the enemy passed the Weser, and 
burnt the bridges over tHat river. Next day 
the garrison of Minden surrendered *at discre¬ 
tion ; and here the victors found a great ivum - 
her of French officers wounded. 

DUKE DE BRISSAC ROUTED. 

i 

At last the mareschal de Contades seemed 
inclined to retreat through the defiles of Wit- 
tekendstein, to Paderburn; but he was fain 
to change his resolution, in consequence of 
his having received advice, that on the very 
day of his own defeat the duke de Brissac was 
vanquished by the hereditary prince in the 
neighbourhood of Coveldt, so that the passage 
of the mountains was rendered impracticable. 
The duke de Brissac had been advantageously 
encamped, with his left to the village of Co¬ 
veldt, having the Werra in his front, aud his 
right extending to the salt-pits. In this ad¬ 
vantageous situation he was attacked by the 
hereditary prince and general de Kilmameg, 
with such vivacity and address that his troops 
were totally routed, with the los& of six cannon, 
and a considerable number of men killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. After the bat¬ 
tle of Minden, colonel Frey tag, at the head of 
the light troops, took, in the neighbourhood of 
Detmold, all the equip ige of the mareschal de 
Contades, the prince of Condi, and the duke 
de Brissac, with part of their military chest and 
chancery, containing papers of the utmost con¬ 
sequence. [See note (V) at the end ft his FoL] 

GENERAL IMHOFF TAKES MUNSTER. 

Prince Ferdinand having garrisoned Min¬ 
den, marched to Hervorden; and the hereditary 
prince passed the Weser at Haiuelcn, in order 
to pursue the enemy, who ictrcated toCassel, 
and from thence by the way of Marptirg as far 
as Giessen. In a word, they were continually 
haitesed by that enterprising prince, who seiz¬ 
ed every opportunity of making an impression 
upon fcheic army; took the greatest part of 
their baggagg; and compelled tbein to aban¬ 
don every place they possessed in Westphalia, 
ifhe number of his prisoners amounted to 
fifteen hundred men, besides the garrison 
left at passel, "which surrendered at discre¬ 
tion He likewise surprised a whole batta¬ 
lion, and defeated a considerable detachment 
under the command of, M. d’Armentieres. fti 
the mean time, the allied army advanced 
in regular marches; ajid prince ’Ferdinand, 
having taken possession of Cassel, detached 
general Imhoff, with a body of troops, ic 
reduce the city of t Munster, which he accord¬ 
ingly began to bombard and cannonade: but 
d’Armeutieres, being joined* by a fresh body 
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of troops from the Lower Rhine, advanced to 
its relief, and compelled lrnboff to raise the 
siege. It was not long, however, before this 
general was also reinforced ; then he measured 
back his march to Munster, and the French 
commander withdrew in his turn. The place 
was immediately shut up by a close blockade; 
which, however, did not prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of supplies. The city of Munster being 
an object of importance, was disputed witb 
great obstinacy. Arineutieres received rein¬ 
forcements, and the body commanded by Iinhoff 
was occasionally augmented; but the siege was 
not formally undertaken till November, when 
some heavy artillery being brought from Eng¬ 
land, the place was regularly invested, and the 
operations carried on witb such vigour, that 
in a few day 9 the city surrendered on capitu¬ 
lation. 

Prince Ferdinand having possessed himself 
<ff the town and castle of Marpurg, proceeded 
with the army to Neidar-Weiraar, and there 
encamped ; while Contades remained at Gies¬ 
sen, on the south side of the riverLahn, where 
he was joined by a colleague in the person of 
the mareschal d'Etrdes. By this time he was 
become very unpopular among the troops, on 
account of the defeat at Miuden, which he is 
said to have charged on the misconduct of 
Broglio, who recriminated on him in his turn, 
and seemed to gain credit at the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. While the two armies lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of each other, nothing 
passed but skirmishes among tbe light troops, 
and little excursive expeditions. The French 
army was employed in removing their maga¬ 
zines, and fortify i tie Giessen, as if their in¬ 
tention was to retreat to Franckfort on the 
Maine, after having consumed all the forage, 
and made a military desert between the Lahn 
and that river. In the beginning of*Novem¬ 
ber, the mareschal duke de Broglio returned 
from Paris, and assumed the command of the 
army, from whence Contades and d’Etrles 
immediately retired, with several other ge¬ 
neral officers that were senior to the yew 
commander. 

The duke of Wirtemberg having taken pos¬ 
session of Fulda, the hereditary “prince of 
Brunswick resolved to beat up nis quarters. 
For this purpose he selected a body of troop*, 
and began his inarch from Marburg early* in 
the morning on th% twenty-eighth day of No¬ 
vember. Next night they lay at Augerbach, 
where they defeated the volunteers of Nasftau ; 
and at one o'clock in the morning of the thir¬ 
tieth they marched directly to Fulda; where the 
duke of Wirtemberg, far from expecting such 
a visit, had invited afl the fashionable people 
in Fulda to a sumptuous entertainment. The 
hereditary prince, having* reconnoitred • the 
avenues in person, took such measures, that 
the troops of Wirtemberg, who were scattered 
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in small bodies, woulcPhave been cut off, if they 
had not hastily retired into the town, where, 
however, they found no shelter. The prince 
forced open tbe gates, and they retreated to 
the other side of the town, where four batta¬ 
lions of them were defeated and taken; while 
the duke himself, with the rest of his forces, 
filed off <yi the other side of the Fulda. Two 
pieces of cannon, two pair of colours, and all 
their baggage, fell into the hands of tbe vic¬ 
tors; and the hereditary prince advanced as 
far as Rupertenrade, a place situated on the 
right flank of the French army. Perhaps this 
motion hastened the resolution of the duke de 
Broglio to abandon Giessen, and fall back to 
Friedberg, where he established his head-quar¬ 
ters. The allied army immediately took pos¬ 
session of his camp at Klcinlinncs and Heuche- 
lam, and seemed to make preparations for the 
siege of Giessen, 

A BODY OF PRUSSIANS MAKE AN IN¬ 
CURSION INTO POLAND- # # 

• 

While both armies remained m this posi¬ 
tion, the duke de Broglio received the staff as 
mareschal of France, and made an attempt to 
heat up the quarters of tfie allies. Having 
called in all his detachments, he inarched up 
to them on the twenty-fifth day of December; 
but found them so well disposed to give him 
a warm reception, that be thought proper to 
Jay aside bis design, and nothing but a mutual 
cannonade ensued; then he returned to bis 
former quarters. From Kleinlinnes the allied 
army removed to Corsdoff, where they were 
cantoned till the beginning of January, when 
they fell back as far as Marpurg, where prince 
Ferdinand established his head-quarters. The 
enemy had by this time retrieved their supe¬ 
riority, iu consequence of the hereditary prince 
being detached with fifteen thousand men to 
join thejtingof Prussia at Freyberg, in Sax¬ 
ony. Thus, by tbe victory at Minden, the do¬ 
minions of Hanover and Brunswick were pre¬ 
served, and the enemy obliged to evacuate 
that part of Westphalia., Perhaps they might 
have been driven to the other side of the Rhine, 
had not the general of the allies been obliged 
to weaken his army for the support of the 
Prussian monarch, who had met with divers 
disasters, in the course of this campaign. It 
was not to any rclaxatiorf or abatement of hit 
usual vigilance and activity that this warlike 
prince owed the sfevcral checks he received. 
Even in the middle of winter his troops under 
general Manteuffel acted with great spirit 
agaiiijCthe Swedes in Pomorania. They made 
themselves masters of Damgarten, and several 
other places which the Swedes had garrisoned; 
and the frost setting in, those who vfore quar¬ 
tered in the isle of Usedom passed over tbe ice 
to Wolgast, which they reduced without much 
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difficulty, f hey undertook the sieges of Dcm- 
inch and Anelam at the s^me time; and the 
garrisons of both surrendered themselves pri¬ 
soners of war, to the number of two thousand 
seven hundred men, including officer/. In 
Demmen they found four-and-tweuty pieces of 
cannon, with a large quantity of ammunition. 
In Anelam there was a considerable maga¬ 
zine, with six-and-thiiiy cannon, mortars, and 
howitzers. A large detachment under general 
Knobloch surprised Erfurth, and raised con* 
hiderable contributions at Gotha, Iseuach, and 
Fulda; from whence also they conveyed all 
the forage and provisions to Saxe-Naumbeig. 
Jn the latter end of February, the Prussian 
major-general Wobeisnow marched with a 
strong body of troops from Glognu, in Silesia 
to Poland; and, advancing by way of Lissa, 
attacked the castle of the prince Sulkowski, 
a Polish grandee, who had been very active 
against the interest of the Prussian monarch. 
Alter some resistance he was obliged to sur- 
n%d« 3 * at discretion, and was sent prisoner 
with his wjfole garrison to Silesia. From 
hence Wobersnow proceeded to Posua, where 
lie made himself master of a considerable 
magazine, guarded by two thousaud cossacks, 
who retired at his approach; and having de¬ 
stroyed several others, returned to Silesia, in 
April, the fort of Penamunde, in Pomerania, 
was surrendered to Manteuffcl; and about the 
same time a detachment of Prussian troops 
lunnharded Schwerin, the capital of Mecklen- 
huigh. Meanwhile reinforcements were sent 
to the Russian army in Poland, which in April 
began to assemble upon the Vistula. The court 
of Petersburgh hud likewise begun to equip a 
large fleet, by means of which the army might 
ue supplied with military stores and provisions ; 
nut this armament was retarded by an acci¬ 
dental (ire at Revel, which destroyed all the 
magazines and materials for ship building to 
an immense value. * 

PRINCE HENRY PENETRATES INTO 
JJOHEM1A. 

« 

About the latter eud of March"the king of 
1 Prussia 1 assembled hi$ army at Rhonstock, near 
otrigau; and advancing to the neighbomrhood 
of Landshut, encamped at Bolchcnhayne. On 
the other hand, the Austrian army, tvnder the 
command of jnarescnal Daun, was assembled 
at Munghengratz, in Bohemia; and the cam* 
paign was opened by an ^exploit of general 
Beck, who surprised and rrifede prisoners a 
battalion of Prussian grenadiers, posted tinder 
colonel DuringsluVen, at Griefeubergfqu the 
frontiers of Silesia. This advantage, however, 
was more than counterbalanced by the activity 
and success of prince Henry, brother to the 
Prussian king, who commanded the army 
v inch wintered in Saxony. About the uiidjlk* 


of April he marched ill two columns towards 
Bohemia, forced the pass of Petersw aide, de¬ 
stroyed the Austrian magaziue at Assig, burned 
their boats upon the Kibe, seized the forage 
and provision which the enemy had left at 
Lowositz and Leutmeritz, and demolished a 
new bridge which they had built for their con¬ 
venience. At the same time general Hulsen 
attacked the pass of Passberg gqprded by ge¬ 
neral Reynard, who was taken, with two 
thousand men, including fifty officers: then 
he advanced (o Satz, in hopes of securing the 
Austrian magazines; but these the enemy 
consumed, that they might not fall into his 
hands, and retired towards Prague with the 
utmost precipitation. 

Prince Henry having happily achieved these 
adventures, and filled all Bohemia with alarm 
and consternation, returned to Saxony, and 
distributed his troops in quarters of refresh¬ 
ment, in the neighbourhood of Dresden. lf« 
a few days, however, they were again put in 
motion, and marched to Qbelgeburgen; from 
whence he continued his route through Voiglit- 
land, in order to attack the army of the empire 
in Franconia,' He accordingly entered this 
ruuntry by the way of Hoff, on-the seventh of 
May, and next day sent a detachment to at¬ 
tack general Macguire, who commanded a 
body of imperialists at A sob, and sustained 
the charge with great gallantry: hut finding 
himself in danger of being overpowered by 
numbers, he retired in the night towards Egra. 
The arihy of the empire, commanded hy the 
priuce de Deux-Pouts, being unable to cope 
with the Prussian general in the field, retired 
from Cullenibachto Bamberg, and from theuce 
to Nuremberg, where, in Zll probability, they 
would not have been suffered to remain un¬ 
molested, had not prince Henry been recalled 
to Saxony. He had already taken Cionach 
and tile casrie of Rotcnberg, and even ad¬ 
vanced as far as Bamberg, when he received 
advice that a body of Austrians, under general 
Gemmingcn, had penetrated into Saxony, 'i bis 
diversion effectually saved the army of the 
empire, as prince Henry immediately returned 
-to the electorate, after having laid the bishopric 
of Bamberg and the marquisate of CuDerubach 
under coutriljution, destroyed all the magazines 
provided for the imperial army, and sent fif¬ 
teen hundred prisoners to Leipsic. A party of 
imperialists, under count Jhtlfy, endeavoured 
to harass him in his retreat; but they were 
defe&ted near Hoff, with considerable slaughter* 
nevertheless, the imperial army, though now 
reduced to ten thous/nd men, returned to 
Bamberg; and as the Prussians approached 
the frontiers of Saxony,*the Austrian geueral, 
(.’em min gen, retired into Bohemia. During 
all these transactions, the mareschal count 
Daun remained with the grand Austrian army 
at Schultz, in the cireje pf Koniusgratz; 
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while the Prussians, commanded by the king 
in person, continued quietly eucamped between 
Landshut and Schwekhiitz. General Fouquet 
commanded a large body of troops in the 
southern part of Silesia: but these being mostly 
withdrawn, in order to oppose the Russians, 
the Austrian general, De Fillc, ttfto hovered 
on the frontiers of Moravia, with a consider¬ 
able detachment, took advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance; and advancing into Silesia, en¬ 
camped within sight of Neiss. 

As mutual calumny and recrimination of all 
kinds were not spared on either side, during 
the progress of this war, the enemies of the 
PrU'bian monarch did uot, fail to charge him 
with cruelties committed at Schwerin, the 
capital of Meckleuburgh, which his troops had 
bombarded, plundered of' its archives, cannon, 
and ail its youth fit to carry arms, who were 

J iresscd into his service: he besides taxed the 
lutchy at seven thousand men, and a million 
of crowns, by way of contribution.' He was 
also accused of barbarity, in issuing an order 
for removing all the prisoners from Berlin , to 
Spandau; but this step he justified, in a letter 
to his ministers at foreign courts, declaring 
that he had provided for all the officers that 
were his prisoners the best accommodation, 
and permitted them to reside hi his capital; 
that some of them had grossly abused the 
liberty they enjoyed, by maintaining illicit 
correspondence, and other practices equally 
offensive, which bad obliged him to jemove 
them to the town of Spandau: he desired; how¬ 
ever, that the town might not be confounded 
with the fortress of that name, from whirl) it 
was entirely separate*], and in which they would 
enjoy the same ease they had found at Berlin, 
though under more vigilant inspection. His 
conduct oti this occasion, he said, wjis suffi¬ 
ciently authorized, not only by the Uiw of 
nations, but also by the example* of his ene¬ 
mies; inasmuch as the empress-quectj had 
never suffered any of his officers who had fallen 
into her hands to reside at Vienna; and the 
court of Russia had sent some of them as Tar 
as Casan. He concluded with saying,that, 
as his enemies had let slip uo opportunity of 
blackening his most innocent proceedings, be 
had thought proper to acquaint his ministers 
with his reasons for making this alteratipif 
with regard to his prisoners, ^heftier French, 
Austrians, or Kussi&s, • 

• 

GENERAL WEDEL DEFEATED. 

• 

In the beginning of June, the king of Prus¬ 
sia, understanding that the Russian army had 
begun their march from the Vistula, ordered 
the several bodies of bis trqpps, tinder Huisen 
and Wobcrsnow, reinforced by detachments 
from his other armies, to join the forces under 
count Dohna, as general in chief, and march 


into Poland. Accordingly, they advanced to 
Meritz, where the* count having published a 
declaration [See note (Z) at the end of this 
lie continued his march towards Posua, 
where he found the Russian army under 
count Soltikoff, strongly encamped, having ip 
their rear that city and the river Warta, and 
itt their* front a formidable intrench merit 
mounted with a great number of cannon. 
Count Dohna judging it impracticable to at¬ 
tack them in this situation with any prospect 
of success, endeavoured to intercept their con¬ 
voys to the eastward; but for want of provision, 
was in a little time obliged to return towards 
the Oder: then the Russians advanced to Zul- 
lichaw, in Silesia. The king of Prussia think¬ 
ing count Dohna had been rather too cautious, 
considering the emergency of his affairs, gave 
him leave to retire for the benefit of his health; 
and conferred his command upon general 
Wedel, who resolved to give the Russians battle 
without delay. Thus determined, he marched 
against them in two columns ;• and on the 
twenty-third day of July, attacked them at 
Kay, near Zulhchaw, where, after a very ob¬ 
stinate engagement, he was repulsed with 
great loss, Wobersuow being; killed and Mant- 
teuffel wounded in the action; and in a few 
days the Russians made themselves masters ot 
Franckfort upon the Oder. 

By this time the armies of count Dauu and 
the king of Prussia had made several motions. 
The Austrians having quitted their camp at 
Schoitz, advanced towards Zittau in Lusatia, 
where having halted a few da\s, they resumed 
their march, aud emamped at Gorhtliayn, be¬ 
tween Sudenberg and Mark-Dissau. His Prus¬ 
sian majesty, in order to observe their motions, 
marched by the way of Hertz berg to Lahn ; 
and his vanguard skirmished with that of the 
Austrians commanded by Laudohn, who en¬ 
tered Silesia by the way of Griftenherg. The 
Austrian"general was obliged lo retreat with 
loss; while 111* king penetrated into Silesia, 
that he might be at baud to act against the 
Russians, whose progressives now become the 
chief object of his apprehension. He no sooner 
received intimation that Wedel had been 
worsted, than he marched with a select body 
often thousand men from his camp in Silesia, 
in order to take upon him the command of 
Wedel’s army, leaving ttt* rest of bis forces 
strongly encamped, under the direction ofhis 
brother prince Henry, who had joiifrd him 
before this event. Count Daun being apprized 
of the^king’s intention, and knowing the Rus¬ 
sians wwre very defective iji cavalry, imme¬ 
diately detached a body of twelve thousand 
horse to join them, under the command of 
Lauduhu; and these, penetrating in*two co¬ 
lumns through Silesia aud Lusatia, with some 
loss, arrived iu the Russian camp, at a very 
trritical juncture, • Meanwhile the king of 
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Prussia joined general Wcdel on the fourth left wing under cover of a redoubt, which was 
day of August, at Muhlrose? where he assumed erected on an eminence called the Jews' Bury* 
the command of the army; but finding it ing-grouiid, and here they stood in order of 
greatly inferior to (he enemy, he retailed battle, with the most resolute countenance; 
general Finck, whom he had detached some favoured by the situation, which 9 was na- 
time before, with a body of nitir thousand men, turally difficult of access, and now rendered 
to oppose the progress of the imperialists in almost impregnable by the fortification, and 
Saxony; for when prince Henry jSined hte a numerous artillery, still greatly superior to 
brother in Silesia, the army of the empire had that of the Prussians. Had the king contented 
entered that electorate. Thus reinforced, the himself with the advantage already gained, all 
number of the king's army at Muhlrose did the world would have acknowledged he had 
not exceed fifty thousand; whereas the Rus- fought against terrible odds with astonishing 
sians were more numerous by thirty thousand, prowess; and that he judiciously desisted, 
They had chosen a strong camp at the village when he could no longer persevere without 
of Cuuersdorf, almost opposite to Franckforl incurring the imputation of being actuated by 
upon the Oder, and increased the natural frenzy or despair. His troops had not only 
strength of (heir situation by iutrenchments suffered severely from the enemy’s fire, which 
mounted with a numerous artillery, lu other was close, deliberate, and well directed; but 
circumstances it might have been deemed a they were fatigued by the hard service, and 
rash and ridiculous enterprise, to attack such fainting with the heat of the day, which was 
an army under such complicated disadvau- excessive. His general officers are said to have 
tfc?es t ; but here was no room for hesitation, reminded him of all these circumstances; and 
The kings affairs seemed to require a des- to have dissuaded him from hazarding an at- 
perate effort; and perhaps he was partly im- tempt attended with such danger and difficulty 
pelled by self-confidence and animosity. as even an army of fresh, troops could hardly 

hope to surmount. He rejected this salutary 
BATTLE OF CUNERSDORF. advice, and ordered his infantry*to begin a new 

attack; which being an enterprise beyond 
Having determined to hazard an attack he their strength, they were repulsea with great 
made his disposition, and on the twelfth day slaughter. Being afterwards rallied, they re- 
of August, at two in the morning, his troops turned to the charge: they miscarried again, 
were in motion. The .army being formed in a and their loss was redoubled. Being thus ren- 
wood, advanced towards the enemy; and about derecl unfit for further service, the cavalry suc- 
cleven the action was begun with a severe ceeded to the attack; and repeated their un- 
caunonade. This having produced the desired successful efforts, until they were almost broke, 
effect, he charged the left wing of the Russian and entirely exhausted. At this critical juuc- 
army with his best troops formed in columns. ture,the whole body of the Austrian and Russian 
After a very obstinate dispute, the enemy’s in- cavalry, which had hitherto remained inactive, 
(renehments were forced with great slaughter, ami were therefore fresh, and in spirits, fell 
and seventy pieces of cannon Jell into’ the in amoqg the Prussian horse with great fury, 
hands of the Prussians. A narrow defile was broke* their line at the first charge; and, forcing 
afterwards passed, and se\eral redoubts that them back ityon the infantry, threw them into 
covered the village of Cunersdorf were taken such disorder as could not be repaired. The 
by assault, one after another :%>ne half of the Prussian army being thus involved in con- 
task was not yet performed: the Russians made fusion, was seized with a panic, and in a few 
a firm stand at the village; but they were over- minutes totally defeated and dispersed; not- 
borne by the impetuosity of the Prussians, who withstanding the personal efforts of the king, 
t drove*them from post to post up to the last who hazarded his life in the hottest parts of 
redoubts they had to defend. As the Russians the hattle,4ed on his troops three times to the 
kept their ground until they were hevvrf down charge, had tw r o horses killed under him, and 
in their ranks, this success was not acquired r tys clothes in several parts penetrated with 
without inflate labour, and a considerable musket-baits. is army being routed, and tbe 
pense tyf blood. After a furious contest of six giyaten part of his generals either killed or 
hours, fortune seemed tif declare so much in disabled by wounds, nothing but the approach 
favour of the Prussians, that the king des- of night could have saved him from total ruin, 
patched the following billet to the qyeeu at When he abandoned the field of battle, hedes- 
Berlin: “ Madam*, we have driven the*Russians patched another billet to the queen, couched in 
from their intrenchments. In two hours ex- these terms: “ Remove from Berlin with the 
pect to hear of a glorious victory This in- royal family. Let the archives be carried to 
tiiiiatiou was premature, aud subjected the Potsdam. The tojyn may make conditions with 
writer to the ridicule of his enemies. The theeuemy.” The horror and confusion which 
Russians were staggered, not routed. General this intimation produced at Berlin may be 
Sollikoff rallied histioojh, and reinforced his easily conceived: horror thi more aggravated, 
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as it seized them in the midst of their rejoicings 
occasioned by the first despatch; and this was 
still more dreadfully ^augmented, by a subse¬ 
quent indistinct relation, importing that the 
army was totally routed, the king missing, and 
the eftemy in full march to Berlin. The battle 
of Cunersdorf was by far the most hltiody action 
which happened since the commencement of 
hostilities. The carnage was truly horrible: 
above twenty thousand Prussian* lay dead on 
the field: and among these general Futkam- 
mer. The generals Scidlitz, Itzenplitz, H11I- 
aen, Finck, and Wedel, the prince of Wirtem- 
berg, and five major-generals, were wouuded. 
The loss of the enemy amounted to ten thou¬ 
sand. It must lie owned that, if the king was 
prodigal of his own person, he was likewise 
very free with the lives of his subjects. At no 
time, since the days of ignorance and barbarity, 
were the lives of men squandered away with 
such profusion as in the course of this German 
war. They were not only unnecessarily sacri¬ 
ficed in various exploits of no consequence, but 
lavishly exposed to all the rigour and distemper 
of winter campaigns, which were introduced 
on the continent, in despite of nature, and in 
contempt of hurnauity. Such are the improve¬ 
ments of warriors without feeling! such the 
refinements of German discipline ! On the day 
that succeeded the defeat at Cunersdorf, the 
king of Prussia, having lost the best part of 
his army, together with his whole train of ar¬ 
tillery, re-passed the Oder, and encamped at 
Retwin ; from whence he advanced to Fusten- 
walde, and saw with astonishmtMit the forbear¬ 
ance of the enemy, instead of taking pos¬ 
session of Berlin, ani overwhelming the wreck 
of the king's troops, destitute of cannon, and 
cut off from all communication with prince 
Henry, they took no step to improve \he vic¬ 
tory they had gained. Laudohn retired, with 
his horse immediately alter the battle ; and 
count Soltikoff marched with part of the Rus¬ 
sians into Lusutia, where he joined Daun, and 
held consultations with that general. Perhaps 
the safety of the Prussian monarch was owing 
to the jealousy subsisting among bis enemies. 
In all probability, the court of Vienna would 
have been chagrined to see the Russians in 
possession of Brandenburg!), and therefore, 
thwarted their designs upon that electorate 
The king of Prussia had now rejisoA to he con¬ 
vinced, that his situation could not justify such 
a desperate attack as that in which he bad 
miscarried at Cunersdorf; for if the Russians 
did not attempt the reduction of his capital, 
now that he was totally defeated, "and the 
flower of his army cut off, they certainly would 
not have aspired at that conquest while he lay 
encamped iti the neighbourhood with fifty 
thousand veterans, inured to war, accustomed 
to conquer, confident of success, and well sup¬ 
plied with provision, ammunition, and artillery. 


As the victors allowed him time to' breathe, 
he improved this interval with equal spirit and 
sagacity. He re-assembled and refreshed his 
broke? troops: he furnished his camp with 
cannon from the arsenal at* Berlin, which like¬ 
wise supplied him with a considerable number 
of recruits: he recalled general Kleist, with 
five thou&nd men, from Pomerania; and in 
a little time retrieved his former importance. 

ADVANTAGES GAINED BY THE PRUS¬ 
SIANS IN SAXONY. 

The army of the empire having entered 
Saxony, where it reduced Leipsie, Torgau, and 
even took possession of Dresden itself, the king 
detached six thousand men under general 
Wunch, to check the progress of the imperial¬ 
ists in that electorate; and perceiving the Rus¬ 
sians intended to besiege Great Glogau, be, 
with the rest of his army, took post between 
them and that city, so as to frustrate their 
design. While the four great armies, Com¬ 
manded by the king of Prussia, griicral Solti- 
koff t prince Henry, and count Daun, lay en¬ 
camped in Lusatia, and on the borders of* 
Silesia, watching the motions of each other, 
the war was carried on by detachments with 
great vivacity. General Wunch having retaken 
Leipsie, and joined Finck at Eulinhourg, the 
united body began their march towards Dres¬ 
den ; and a detachment from the army of the 
empire, which had encamped near Dobelin, 
retired at their approach. As they advanced 
to Nossiu, general Haddick abandoned the 
advantageous posts he occupied near Koth- 
Scemberg; and, being joined by the whole 
army of the empire, resolved to attack the 
Prussian geuerals, who now encamped at Cor- 
bitz near Meissen : accordingly, on the twenty- 
first day of September, he advanced against 
them, and endeavoured to dislodge them by a 
furious cannonade, which was mutually main¬ 
tained from morning to night, when he found 
himself obliged to letire with considerable loss; 
leaviug the field of battle, with about five hun- 

o • 

dred prisoners, iri the hands of the Prussians. 

GEN. FINCK SURROUNDED and TAKEN 

This advantage was succeeded by another 
exploit of* piiuce Henry, \Ao, on the twenty- 
third day of the month, quittedliis camp at 
Hornsdorf, near Goclitz; and, after^an in¬ 
credible march of eleven German miles, by the 
way of Rothenberg, ai rived about live in the 
afternoon at Hoyerswerda, v^icre he surprised 
a l>ody*of four thousand men, commanded by 
general Vchla, killed six hundred, and made 
twice that number prisoners; including the 
commander himself. After this achievement he 
joined the corps of Finck and Wunch ; while 
itiareschal Uaunlikewise abandoned his camp in 
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Limtia, and made a forced march to Dresden, 
in order to frustrate the prifiee's supposed design 
on that capital. Tlie Russians, disappointed in 
their scheme upon Glngau, had repasred the 
Oder at Ncusalze, and were encamped at Frau- 
stadt; general Laudohn, with a body of Aus¬ 
trians, lay at Sclichtingskeim; and the king 
of Prussia at Koben; all three on Jr near the 
banks of that river. Prince Henry, perceiving 
his army almost surrounded by Austrian de¬ 
tachments, ordered general Finck to drive them 
from Vogelsang, which they abandoned accord¬ 
ingly ; and sent Wunch, with six battalions 
and some cavalry, across the Elbe, to join the 
corps of general Rebentish at Wittenberg, 
whither he retired from Duben at the ap¬ 
proach of the Austrians. On the twenty-ninth 
day of October the duke d’Aremberg, with 
sixteen thousand Austrians, decamped from 
Daimnitch, in order to occupy the heights 
near Pretsch, and was encountered by general 
Wunch; who, being posted oil two rising 
grounds, cannonaded the Austrians on their 
march with considerable effect; and the prince 
took twelve hundred prisoners, including lieu¬ 
tenant-general Gemmington, and twenty in¬ 
ferior officers, wirti some cannon, great part 
of their tents, and a large quantity of baggage. 
The duke was obliged to change his route, 
while Wunch marched from Duben to Eulen- 
burgh; ami general Wassersleben occupied 
Strehla, where next day the whole army en¬ 
camped. In this situation the prince remained 
till the sixteenth day of November; when, 
being in danger of having his communication 
with Torgau cut off by the enemy, he removed 
to a strong camp, where his left flank was 
covered with that city and the river Elbe : his 
right being secured by a wood, and great part 
of liis front by an impassable morass. Here 
he was reinforced with about twenty thousand 
men from Silesia, and joined hy the king him¬ 
self, who forthwith detached general Finck, 
with nineteen battalions and thirty-live squad¬ 
rons, to take possession of the defiles of Maxell 
and Ottcndorf, with a view to hinder the retreat 
of the Austrians to Bohemia. This motion 
obliged Daun to retire to Plauen ; and the 
king advanced to Wilsdurf, imagining that he 
had effectually succeeded in his dettgn. Let¬ 
ters were sent to Berlin and Magdehourg, im¬ 
porting that count Daun would be forced to 
hazard a battle, as he had now no resource 
but iif’vietory. Finck had no sooner taken 
post on the hill near the village of Maxell, 
than the Austrian general sent officers to 
reconnoitre his L situation, and immediately 
resolved to attack him with the corpS de re¬ 
serve, under the harnn de Sincere, which was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Dippodes- 
walda. It was forthwith divided into four co¬ 
lumns, which filed off through the neighbour¬ 
ing woods; and the Prussians never dreamed 


of their approach until they saw themselves 
entirely surrounded. In this emergency they 
defended themselves with their cannon and 
musketry until they were overpowered by 
numbers, And their battery was taken; then 
they retired to another rising ground, tvhere 
they raflierl, but were driven from eminence 
to eminence, until, by favour of the night, 
they made their last retreat to Falkenhayn, 
In the mean time*, count Daun had made such 
dispositions, that at day-break general Finck 
found himself entirely enclosed, without the 
least possibility of escaping, and sent a trumpet 
to count Daun, to demand a capitulation. This 
was granted in one single article; importing, 
That he and eight other Prussian generals, 
with the whole body of troops they commanded, 
should be received as prisoners of war. He 
was obliged to submit; and his whole corps, 
amounting to nineteen battalions and thirty- 
five squadrons, with sixty-four pieces of can¬ 
non, fifty pair of colours, and twenty-five 
standards, fell into the hands of the Austrian 
generals. T he misfortune was the more mor¬ 
tifying to the king of Prussia, as it implied a 
censure on his conduct, for having detached 
such a numerous body of troops to a situation 
where they could not be sustained by the rest 
of the army. On the other hand, the court 
of Vienna exulted in this victory, as an infal¬ 
lible proof of Daun’s superior talents ; and, in 
point of glory and advantage, much more than 
an equivalent for the loss of the Saxon army, 
which, though less numerous, capitulated in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six, after having held out six wrecks against 
the whole power of the* Prussian monarch. 
General Hulaen had been detached, with about 
nine battalions and thirty squadrons, to the 
assistance of Finck; but. he arrived at Klingen- 
berg too late to be of any service; and, being 
recalled, wrts next day sent to occupy the im¬ 
portant post of Frcyberg. 

DJSASTER of the PRUSSIAN GENERAL. 

The defeat of general Finck was not the only 
disasW which befel the Prussians at the close 
of this campaign. General Diercke, who was 
•posted with seven battalions of infantry, and a 
"thousand horse, on the right bank of the Elbe, 
opposite tef Mfissen, finding it impracticable 
to lay a bridge of pontoofis across the river, on 
account of the floating ice, was obliged to 
transport his troops in boats; and when all 
were passed except himself, with the rear* 
guard, consisting of three battalions, he was, 
on the third day of December, in the morning, 
attacked by a strong body of Austrians, and 
taken, with* all his men, after an obstinate 
dispute. The king of Prussia, weakened by 
these two successive defeats that happened in 
the rear of an unfortunate campaign, would 
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hardly have been able to maintain his ground I without the concurrence of the Swedish and 
at.Freyberg, had he not been at this juncture Danish ministers, issued an arrfit at Ratisbon 


reinforced by the body of troops under the 
command of the hereditary prince of Brunswick. 
As for Daun, the advantages be had gained did 
not elevate his mind above the usual maxims 
of his cautious discretion. Instead ofRittack- 
ing the king of [Russia, respectable and for¬ 
midable even 9 in adversity, be quietly occu¬ 
pied the strong camp at Pirn^, where he might 
be at hand to succour Dresden, in case it should 
be attacked, and maintain his communication 
with Bohemia. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

By this time the Russians had retired to 
winter-quarters, in Polaud; and tbe Swedes, 
after a fruitless excursion in tbe absence of 
Manteuffel, retreated to Stralsuml and the isle 
of*Rugen. # This'campaign, therefore, did not 
prove more decisive then the last. Abundance 
of lives were lost, and great part of Germany 
was exposed to rapine, murder, famine, deso¬ 
lation, and every species of misery that war 
could engender. In vain the confederating 
powers of Austria, Russia, and Sweden, united 
their efforts to crush the Prussian monarch. 
Though his army had been defeated, and he 
himself totally overthrown, with great slaugh¬ 
ter, in the heart of Ids own dominions; though 
he appeared in a desperate situation, environed 
by hostile armies, and two considerable de¬ 
tached bodies of his troops were taken or de¬ 
stroyed; yet he kept all his adversaries at bay 
till the approach of winter, which proved his 
best auxiliary; and even maintained Ins footing 
in the electoi ate of Saxony, which seemed to be 
the prize contested between him and the Aus¬ 
trian general. Yet, long before the approach 
of winter, one would imagine he must Jiave 
been crushed between the shock of so many 
adverse hosts, had they been intent upon clos¬ 
ing him in, and heartily concurred for his des¬ 
truction: biit, instead of urging the war with 
accumulated force, they acted in separate 
bodies, and with jealous eje seemed to regard 
the progress of each other. It was not, there¬ 
fore, to any compunction, or kind fmbearance, 
in the court of Vienna, that the inactivity of 
Daun was owing. The resentment of thq 
bouse of Austria seemed, on thj contrary, to 
glow with redoubled ifidignation; and the ma¬ 
jority of the Germanic body seemed to ent*?r 
with warmth into hei* quarrel. [See note (AA) 
at the end of this Fold % 

ARRET OF THE EVANGELICAL BODY 
AT RATISBON. 

. j * 

When the protestant states in arms against 

the court of Vienna were put under the ban 
of the empire, the*evangelical body, though 


in the month of November of the last year, 
and tt^ this annexed the twentieth article of 
the capitulation signed by the emperor at his 
election, in order to demonstrate that the 
protestant states claimed nothing but what 
was agreeable to the constitution. They de¬ 
clared that their association was no more than 
a mutual engagement, by which they obliged 
themselves to adhere to the laws, without suf¬ 
fering, under any pretext, that the power of 
putting under the ban of the empire should 
reside wholly in the emperor. They affirmed 
that this power was renounced, in express 
terms, by the capitulation: they, therefore, re¬ 
fused to admit, as legal, any sentence of the 
ban deficient in the requisite conditions: and 
inferred that, according to law, neither the 
elector of Brandenburgh, nor the elector of 
Hanover, nor the duke of Wolfeubuttel, nor 
the landgrave of Hesse, nor the count of Lippe? 
Buckebourg, ought to be prescribed. The 
imperial protestant cities having Acceded to 
this arrtft or declaration, the emperor, in a 
rescript, required them to retract their acces* 
sion to the resolution of their evangelic Body; 
which, it must be owned, was altogether in¬ 
consistent with their former accession to the 
resolutions of the diet against the king of 
Piussia. Thip rescript having produced no 
effect, the arr6t was answered in February by 
an imperial decree of commission canied to 
the dictaturc, importing, that the imperial 
com t. could not longer hesitate about the exe¬ 
cution of the ban, without infringing that very 
article of the capitulation which they had 
specified: that the invalidity of the arrfit was 
manifest, inasmuch as the electors of Brau- 
denhurgh and Brunswick, the dukes of Saxe- 
Gotha and Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, and the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, were the very per¬ 
sons who disturbed the empire; this, therefore, 
being an affair in which they themselves were 
parties, they could not possibly be qualified to 
concur in a resolution of (his natuic: besides 
the number of the other states which had 
acceded was very inconsiderable: for Jthese 
reasons, the emperor could not but consider 
the resolution in question as an act whereby 
ithe general peace of tbe empire was disturbed, 
both by thi parties that hai3incurrcd the ban, 
and by the states which had joiuVd them, in 
order to support and fiavour their frivfthM* pre¬ 
tensions. His imperial majesty expressed his 
hope and confidence, that the other electors* 
princes,°ajid states of the empire, would vote 
the said Resolution to he null, and of no force; 
and never suffer so small a number of states, 
who were adherents of, and abettors to, the 
disturbers of the empire, to prejudice the rights 
and prerogatives of the whole Germanic body; 
Unabusc the name oLthe associated stales of 
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the Augsbourg confession, in order forcibly to 
impose a factum , entirely repugnant to the 
constitution of the empire; to deprive tbeir 
co-estates of the right of voting freely, and 
thereby endeavouring totally to subvert the 
system of the Germanic body. These remarks 
will speak for themselves to the reflection of 
the unprejudiced reader. • 

FRENCH MINISTRY STOP PAYMENT. 

The implacability of the court of Vienna 
was equalled by nothing but the perseverance 
of the French ministry. Though their nume¬ 
rous army had not gained one inch of ground 
in Westphalia, the campaign on that side hav¬ 
ing ended exactly where it had begun: though 
the chief source of their commerce in the 
West Indies had fallen into the hand; of Great 
Britain, and they had already laid their ac¬ 
count w ; th the loss of Quebec: though their 
puffers rung with emptiness, and their confede¬ 
rate's were glamorous for subsidies; they still 
resolved to maintain the war in Germany: this 
was doubtless the most politic resolution to 
which they could adhere; because their ene¬ 
mies^ instead of exerting all their efforts where 
there was almost a certainty of success, kindly 
condescended to seek them where alone their 
whole strength could be advantageously em¬ 
ployed, without any great augmentation of 
their ordinary expense. Some of the springs 
of their national wealth were indeed ex¬ 
hausted, or diverted into other channels: but 
the subjects declared for a continuation of the 
war, and the necessities of the state were 
supplied by the loyalty and attachment of the 
people. They not only acquiesced in the 
bankruptcy of public credit, when the court 
stopped payment ol the interest on twelve dif¬ 
ferent branches of the natioual debt, but they 
likewise sent in large quantities of plate to be 
melted down, and coined into specie, for the 
maintenance of the war. AH the bills drawn 
on the government by the colonies were pro¬ 
tested, to an immense amount, and a stop was 
put to all the ann&ities granted at Marseilles 
on sums borrowed for the use of the marine. 
Besides the considerable savings occasioned by 
these acts of state-bankruptcy, tb£y had re¬ 
sources of credit among the merchants of< 
Holland, who beheld the success of Great 
Britain wit^j an eye of jealousy ; and were 
moreotfei inflamed against her with the most 
rancorous resentment, on am unt of the cap¬ 
tures which had been made of their YVest- 
lndia shifts by the English cruisers.* ' 

• 

THE STATES-GENERAL SEND OVER 
* DEPUTIES TO ENGLAND. 

In the month of February, the merchants 
oi Amsterdam having received advice that Uie 


cargoes of their West-India ships, detained by 
the English, would, by the British courts of 
judicature, be declared lawful prizes, as being 
French property, sent ( a deputation, with a 
petition to the states-general, entreating them 
to use their intercession with the court of 
Londoif, presenting the impossibility of fur¬ 
nishing tbe proofs required in so short a time 
as that prescribed by the British admiralty • 
and that, as thq. island of Saint Eustatia had 
but one road, and there was no other way of 
taking in cargoes but that of overschippen, 1 
to which the English had objected, a con¬ 
demnation of these ships, as legal prizes, would 
give the finishing stroke to the trade of the 
colony. Whatever remonstrances the states- 
general might have made on this subject tfl 
the ministry of Great Britain, they hail no 
effect upon the proceedings of the court of 
admiralty, which continued to cotidemn the 
cargoes of the Dutch ships as often as they 
were proved to be French property; ami this 
resolute uniformity iu a little time intimidated 
the subjects of Holland from persevering in 
this illicit branch of commerce, The enemies 
of England in that republic, however, had so 
far prevailed, that in the beginning of the 
year the states of Holland had passed a formal 
resolution to equip five-and-twenty ships of 
war ; and orders were immediately despatched 
to the officers of the admit ally to complete 
the armament with all possible expedition, 
in the month of April, the states-general 
sent over to Loudon three ministers extraor¬ 
dinary, to make representations, and remove 
if possible the causes of misunderstanding that 
had arisen between Gijpat Britain and the 
United Provinces. They delivered their cre¬ 
dentials to the king with a formal harangue; 
they said his majesty would see, by the cum-, 
tents of the letter they had the honour to pre¬ 
sent, how* ardently their high mightinesses 
desired to cultivate the sincere friendship 
which had so long subsisted between tbe two 
nations, so necessary for their common welfare 
afcid preservation: they expressed an earnest 
wish that they might be happy enough to re¬ 
move tho^e difficulties which had for some 
time Strutt at this friendship, and caused so 
much prejudice to the principal subjects of 
the republic; who, by the commerce they 
carried on, constituted its greatest strength, 
and chief support. ThcV declared their whole 
confidence was placed in his majesty's equity, 
for which the republic had the highest re-* 
gard; and in tbe gopd will be had always ex¬ 
pressed towards a state which on all occasions 
had interested itself ip promoting his glory: a 
state which was the guardian of the precious 
tmst bequeathed by a prince so dear to his 
affection. 44 Full of this confidence (said they), 
we presume to flatter ourselves that your ma¬ 
jesty will he graciously pleased to listen to our 
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just demands; and we shall endeavour, during: 
the course of our ministry, to merit your 
approbation, in strengthening the bonds by 
which the two nations ought to be for ever 
united.*’—Jn answer to this oration, the king 
assured them that he had always regarded their 
high mightinesses as his best friends. tHesaid, 
If difficulties had arisen concerning trade, they 
ought to be considered as the consequences 
of a burdensome war which he was obliged to 
wage with France. He desired they would 
assure their high might messes, that he should 
endeavour, on his part, to remove the obsta¬ 
cles in question; and expressed his satisfaction 
that they (the deputies) were come over with 
the same disposition.—What representations 
these deputies made, further than complaints 
of some irregularities in the conduct of the 
British sea-officers, we cannot pretend to spe¬ 
cify: but as the subject in dispute related 
Entirely to the practice of the courts o f judi¬ 
cature, it did not fall properly undor the cog¬ 
nizance of the government, which had no 
right to interfere with the administration of 
justice. In all probability, the subjects of 
Holland were by no means pleased with the 
success of this negotiation, for they murmured 
against the English nation without ceasing. 
They threatened and complained by turns; 
and eagerly seized all opportunity of displaying 
their partiality in favour of the enemies of 
Great Britain. 

MEMORIAL presented TO THE STATES 
bv MAJOR-GENERAL YORKE. 

In the month of September major-general 
Yorke the British minister at the Hague, pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the states-general, re¬ 
monstrating, tfiat. the merchants of Holland 
carried on a contraband trade in favour of 
France, by transporting cannon and warlike 
stores from the Bailie to Holland, in Dutch 
bottoms, under the borrowed names of private 
persons; and then conveying them by the in¬ 
land rivers and canals, or though the Dut^li 
fortresses, to Dunkirk, and other places of' 
France. He desired that the king tys master 
might be mac^e easy on that hea^, by tbeir 
putting an immediate stop to such practices, 
so repugnant to the connexions subsisting by, 
treaty between Great Britain and,,the United 
Provinces, as well a * to every* idea of neutra¬ 
lity. He observed that the attention which 
his majesty had lately given to their repre¬ 
sentations against the excesses of the English 
privateers, by procuring an act of parliament, 
which laid them tindgr proper restrictions, 
gave him a good title to the same regard on 
the part of their high mightinesses. He re¬ 
minded them that their trading towns feltlbe 
good effects of these restrictions; and that 
the freedom of navigation which their sub- 
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jects enjoyed amidst 1 the troubles and distrac¬ 
tions of Europe, hfid considerably augmented 
their commerce. He observed that some re¬ 
turn ought to be made to such solid proo/s of 
the king's friendship and moderation ; at least, 
the merchants, who were so ready to com¬ 
plain of England, ought not to be counte¬ 
nanced in excesses which would have justified 
the roost rigorous examination of their conduct. 
He recalled to their memories that, during 
the course of the present war, the king had 
several times applied to their high mighti¬ 
nesses, and (o their ministers, on the liberty 
they had given to carry stores through the 
fortresses of the republic for the use of France, 
to invade the British dominions: and though 
his majesty had passed over in silence many 
of these instances of complaisance to his 
enemy, he wa9 no less scusihle of the injury; 
but lie chose rather to be a sufferer himself, 
than to increase the embarrasinent of his 
neighbours or extend the flames of war. He 
took notice that even the court of Vienna had, 
upon more than one occasion, employed its 
interest with their high mightinesses, and lent 
its name to obtain passes for warlike stores 
and provisions for the French troops,’under 
colour of the Barrier-treaty, which'it no longer 
observed : nay, after having put France in pos¬ 
session of Ostend and Nieuport, in manifest 
violation of that treaty, and without any re¬ 
gard to the rights which they and the king 
his master had acquired ill that treaty, at 
the expense of so much blood and treasure. 

# 

A COUNTER-MEMORIAL PRESENTED 
BY THE FRENCH MINISTER. 

The memorial seems to have made some 
impression on the states-general, as they scru¬ 
pled to allow the artillery and stores belong¬ 
ing to the French king to be removed from 
Amsterdam : but these scruples vanished en¬ 
tirely on the receipt of a counter-memorial 
presented by the count d’Affry, the French 
ambassador, who mingled some effectual 
threats with his expostulation. He desired 
them to remember, that, during the whole 
course of the war, the French king tfad re¬ 
quired nothing from their friendship that was 
inconsistent with the strictest impartiality; 
and, if he had deviated frmi the engagements 
subsisting between him and th?i republic, it 
was only by granting the most esasvrtial and 
lucrative favours to the suhjects of their high 
mightinesses. He observed that the Eng¬ 
lish, notwithstanding the insolence of their 
behaviour to the republic/ had derived, on 
many occasions, assistance from the pro¬ 
tection their effects had found in thtt territo¬ 
ries of the United Provinces; that the artil¬ 
lery, stores, and ammunition belonging to 
I Weasel were deposited in their territories 
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which the Hanoverian army in passing the 
Rhine had very little regpeeted: that when 
they repaflsed that nver, they had no other 
way of saving their sick and wounded from 
the hands of the French, than by embark¬ 
ing them in boats, and conveying them to 
places where the French left them unmo¬ 
lested, actuated by their respect foa the ngi- 
tralSty of the republic: that part of their 
magazines was still deposited in the towns of 
the United Provinces ; T where also the enemies 
of France had purchased and contracted for 
very considerable quantities of gunpowder.< 
He told them that, though these and several 
other circumstances might have been made 
the subject of the justest complaints, the king 
of France did not thiuk it proper to require that 
the freedom and independency of the subjects 
of the republic should lie restrained in branches 
of commerce that were not inconsistent with 
its neutrality, persuaded that the faith of an 
engagement ought to be inviolably preserved, 
though attended with some accidental and 
transient disadvantages. He gave them to 
understand that the king his master had or¬ 
dered the generals of his army carefully to 
avoid encroach'! ng^on the terrritory of the re¬ 
public, amf transferring thither the theatre of 
the war, when his enemies retreated that way 
before they were forced to pass the Rhine. 
After such unquestionable marks of regard, he 
said, his king would have the justest ground 
of complaiut, if, contrary to expectation, he 
should hear that the artillery and stores be¬ 
longing to him were detained at Amsterdam. 
Thirdly, he declared that such detention would 
be construed as a violation of the neutrality; 
and demanded, in. the name of the king his 
master, that the artillery and stores should, 
without delay, be forwarded to Flanders by 
the canals of Amsterdam and the inland navi¬ 
gation. This last argument was so conclusive, 
that they immediately granted the •necessary 
passports; in consequence of which the cannon 
were conveyed tti the Austrian Netherlands. 

DEATH OF THE KING OF SPAIN. 

The powers in the southern parts of Europe 
were too much engrossed with their/iwn con¬ 
cerns to interest themselves deeply in the 
quarrels that districted the Germati empire. 
The king oftftpain, naturally of a melancholy 
compleiw't and delicate constitution, was so 
deeply affected with the hiss of his queen, who 
died in the course of the preceding year, that 
he renounced all company, neglected^.! busi¬ 
ness, and iminui'etl himself in a chamber at 
Villa-Viciusa, where he gave a loose to the 
most extravagant sorrow. He abstained from 
food and rest until bis strength was quite ex¬ 
hausted. He would neither shift himself, nor 
allow his beard to be shaved; he rejected a|J 


attempts of consolation; and remained deaf to 
the most earnest and respectful remonstrances 
of those*who had a right to render their advice. 
In this case, the affliction of the mind mu 9 t 
have been reinforced by some peculiarity in 
the constitution. He inherited a melancholy 
taint frtma his father, and ibis seems to have 
been dreaded as a family disease; for the in¬ 
fant don Louis, whtf likewise Resided in the 
palace of Villa-yiciosh, was fain to amuse 
himself with hunting, and other diversions, to 
prevent his being infected with the king’s 
disorder, which continued to gain ground, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of medicine. 
The Spanish nation, naturally superstitious, 
had recourse to saints and relics: but they 
seemed insensible to all their devotion. The 
king, however, in the midst of all his distress, 
was prevailed upon to make his will, which 
was written by the count de Valparaiso, and 
signed by the duke de Be jar, high-chancel I Ar 
of the kingdom. The exorbitancy of his grief, 
and the mortifications he underwent, soon 
produced an incurable malady, under which 
he languished from the month of September in 
the preceding year till the tenth of August in 
the present, when he expired.* In his will he 
had appointed his brother don Carlos, king of 
Naples, successor to the crown of Spain; and 
nominated the queen dowager as regent of the 
kingdom until that prince should arrive. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment; and gave directions for the funeral of 
the deceased king, who was interred with 
great pomp in the church belonging to the 
convent of the Visitation at Madrid. 

DON CARLOS SUCCEEDS TO THE 
KINGDOM OF S£A1N 

As the death of this prince had been long 
expected, sg the politicians of Europe had uni¬ 
versally piognosticated that his demise would 
he attended with great commotions in Italy. 
It had been agreed among the subscribing 
powers to the tjpaty of Aix laChapdle, that 
in case don Carlos should be advanced in the 
toumo of succession to the throne of Spain, 
bis biothei^don Philip should su eeed him on 
the throne of Naples; and tfie dutchics of 
JParma, Placentia, and Guastalla, which now 
c*»ustitutec^ his establishment, should reveit 
to the house of Austria. „The king of Naples 
[ hifcl never acceded to this article; therefore he 
paid no regard to it on the death of his elder 
brother; but retained both kingdoms, without 
minding the claims of the empress-queen, whe 
| he knew wa9 at that time in no condition to 
support her pretensions. Thus the German war 
proved a circumstance very favourable to hia 
interest and ambition. Before he embarked 
for Spain, however, he took 6ome extraor¬ 
dinary steps, which evincecUhim a sound poli- 
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tician, and sagacious legislator. His eldest son 
don Philip, who had now attained the thir¬ 
teenth year of his age| being found in a state 
of incurably idiotism [Se# note (BB) at the 
end qf % this Pol.], he wisely and resolutely re¬ 
moved him from the succession, without any 
regard to the pretended right of primogeniture, 
by a solemn act of abdication, and the settle¬ 
ment of the crown of the Two Sicilies in favour 
of his third son don Ferdinanu, In this extra¬ 
ordinary act he observes, That according to 
the spirit of the treaties of this age, Europe re¬ 
quired that the sovereignty of Spain should he 
separated from that of Italy, when such a se¬ 
paration could be effected without transgress¬ 
ing the rules of justice: that the unfortunate 
prince-royal having been destitute of reason 
and reflection ever since his infancy, and no 
hope remaining that he could ever acquire the 
u st of these faculties, he could not think of 
appointing him to the succession, how agree¬ 
able soever such a disposition might be to na¬ 
ture and his paternal affection: he was there¬ 
fore constrained, bv the Divine will, to set him 
aside in favour of Lis third son don Ferdinand, 
whose minority abjiged him to vest the ma¬ 
nagement of these realms in a regency, which 
he accordingly appointed, after having pre¬ 
viously declared lus son Ferdinand from that 
time emancipated and freed not only from all 
obedience to his paternal power, but even from 
all submission to his supreme and sovereign 
authority. He then declared that the minority 
of the prince succeeding to the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies should expire with the fifteenth 
year of his age, when he should act as sovereign, 
and have the entire power of the administra¬ 
tion. He next established and explained the 
order of succession in the male and female 
line; on condition that the monarchy of'Sjjain 
should never he united with the kingdoms of 
the Two Sicilies. Finally, he transferred and 
made over to the said don Ferdinand these 
kingdoms, with all that he possessed in Italy; 
and this ordinance, signed and scaled by him* 
self and the infant don Ferdinand, and counter¬ 
signed by the counsellors and secretaries of 
6 tate, in quality, of members of th%,regency, 
received all the usual forms of authenticity. 
Don Carlos having taker! these precautions for 
the benefit of his third son, whom he*left king* 
of Naples, embarked with the rest of his family 
on board a squadron of Spanish ships, whicji 
'conveyed him to Barcelona. There he landed 
in the month of Oetober 9 and proceeded to 
Madrid; where, as king of Spain, he was re¬ 
ceived amidst the acclamations of bis people. 
He began his reign, like a wise prince, by re¬ 
gulating the interior economy of his kingdom^ 
by pursuing the plan adopte3 by bis prede¬ 
cessor; by retaining the ministry under whose 
auspices the happiness and commerce of his 
people had been extended; and with respect 


to the belligerent powers, by scrupulously ad¬ 
hering to that neutrality from whence these 
advantages were in a great measure derived. 

DETECTION and PUNISHMENT of the 
CONSPIRATORS at LISBON. 

While he serenely enjoyed the^lessings of 
prosperity, his neighbour the king of Portugal 
was engrossed by a species of employment 
which of all others must be the most disagiee- 
able to a prince of sentiment, who loves his 
people ; namely, the trial ami punishment of' 
those conspirators by whose atrocious attempt 
his life had been so much endangered. Among 
these were numbered some of the fust noble¬ 
men of the kingdom, irritated by disappointed 
ambition, inflamed by bigotry, and exasperated 
by revenge. The principal conspirator, don 
Joseph Mascarenbas and Lencastre, duke de 
Aveiro, marquis of Torres Novas, and corulft 
of Santa Cruz, was hereditary lorfj-stcwartl of 
the king's household, and president of the 
palace-court, or last tribunal of appeal in the 
kingdom; so that he possessed the first office 
at the palace, and the second of the realm. 
Francisco de Assiz, marquis of Tavora, comic 
of St. John and Alvor, was general of the 
horse, and head of the third noble house of 
the Tavoras, the most illustrious family in the 
kingdom, deriving their original from the an¬ 
cient kings of Leuti: he married his kinswoman, 
who was marchioness of Tavora in her own 
right, and by this marriage acquired the mar- 
quisate. Louis Bernardo de Tavora was their 
eldest son, who, by virtue of a dispensation 
from the pope, had espoused his own aunt, 
donna Theresa de Tavora. Joseph Maria de 
Tavora, his youngest brother, was also involved 
in the guilt of his pareuts. The third prin¬ 
cipal concerned was don Jcrouyiuo de Attaide, 
conde of Attouguia, himself a relation, and 
married to the eldest daughter of the marquis 
of Tavora. The characters of all these per* 
sonages wpre unblemished and respectable, 
until this machination was detected. In the 
course of investigating this dark affair, it ap¬ 
peared that the duke de Aveiro had conceived 

personal hatred to the king, who had disap¬ 
pointed him in a projected match between his 
son and a Sister of the duSte de Cadaval, a 
minor, and prevented his obtaiimig*s ome com* 
manderies which the late duke de Af¥fft> had 
possessed: that this nobleman being deter¬ 
mined to gratify his revenge against the person 
of his sovereign, had exerted^all his art and 
address fti securing the participation of the 
malcontents: that with this view he reconciled 
himself to the Jesuits, with whom he hafl been 
formerly at variance, knowing they were at this 
time imp acabiy incensed against the king, who 
hai dismissed them from their office of penitent 
tiaries at court, andhrauded them 1 with other 
3F 
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marks of disgrace, on account of tbeir illegal 
and rebellious practices• in South America: 
the duke, moreover, insinuated himself into 
the confidence of the marchioness of Tavora, 
notwithstanding 1 an inveterate rivalship of 
pride and ambition, which had long 1 subsisted 
between the two families. Her resentment 
against the king was inflamed bf the nfor- 
tifioation oi her pride in repeated repulses, 
when she solicited the title of duke for her 
husband. Her passions were artfully fomented 
and managed by the Jesuits, to whom she had 
resigned the government of her conscience; 
and they are said to have persuaded her that it 
would be a meritorious action to take away 
the life of a prince who was an enemy to the 
church, and a tyrant to his people. She, being 
reconciled to the scheme of assassination, ex¬ 
erted her influence in such a manner as to in¬ 
veigle her husband, her sons and son-in-law, 
into the same infamous design: and yet this 
lady had been always remarkable for her piety, 
affability, and sweetness of disposition. Many 
consultations were held by the conspirators at 
the colleges of the Jesuits, St. Autoa and 
St. Rpque, as well as at the houses of the duke 
and the marquis. At last they resolved that 
the king should be assassinated ; and employed 
two ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and Joseph 
Policarpio, for the execution of this design, the 
miscarriage of which we have related among 
the transactions of the preceding year. In the 
beginning of January, before the circumstances 
of the conspiracy were known, the counts de 
Oberas audde Ribeira Grande wcie imprisoned 
in the castle of Saint Julian, oil a suspicion 
arising from their freedom of speech. The 
dutchess dc Aveiro, the counters of Attouguia, 
and the marchioness of Alorna, with their 
children, were sent to different nunneries; and 
eight Jesuits were taken into custody. A coun¬ 
cil being appointed for the trial of the prisoners, 
the particulars we have related were brought 
to light by the torture; and sentence of death 
was pronounced and executed upon the con¬ 
victed criminals. Eight wheels w'ere fixed upon 
a scaffold raised in the square opposite to the 
bou3c where the prisoners had been confined; 
and the thirteenth of January was filled for the 
day of execution. Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, 
one of the assassins who had fired into the 
kings equipage, was fixed to a stake at one 
corner of the scaffold; and at the other was 
placed the effigies of his accomplice, Joseph 
Policarpio <le Azevedo, who had made his 
escape. The marchioness of Tavorm being 
brought upon the scaffold between Sight and 
nine in the morning, was beheaded’ at one 
stroke, and then covered with a linen cloth. 
Her two sons, and her son-in-law, the count 
of Attouguia, with three servants of the duke 
de Aveiro, were first strangled at one stake, 
and afterwards broke upoto wheels, where the»r 


bodies remained covered; but the duke and 
the marquis, as chiefs of the conspiracy, were 
broken alive, and underwent the most excru¬ 
ciating torments. The last that suffered was 
the assassin Alvarez, who being condemned to 
be burned alive, the combustibles whffb bad 
been placed on the scaffold were set on file, 
the whole machine with their bodies consumed 
to ashes, and these ashes throvfti into the sea. 
The estates of rise three unfortunate imMnnen 
were confiscated, and their dwelling bouses 
razed to the ground. The name of 'Favora 
was suppressed for ever by a public decree; 
but that of Mascarenhas spared, because the 
duke de Aveiro was a younger branch of the 
family. A reward if ten thousand crowns was 
offered to any person who should appreheud 
the assassin who had escaped: then the em¬ 
bargo was taken off the shipping. The king 
and royal family assisted at a public Tc Devm 
sung in the chapel of Nossa Scnhoro deLivra- 
mento; on which occasion the king, for the 
satisfaction of his people, waved his handker¬ 
chief with both hands, to show he was not 
maimed by the wountU he had received. If 
such an attempt upon the life of a king was 
infamously cruel and perfidious, it must be 
owned that the punishment inflicted upon the 
criminals was horrible to human nature. The 
attempt itself was attended with some circum¬ 
stances that might have staggered belief, had 
it not appeared but too plain that the king was 
actually wounded. One would imagine that 
the duke de Aveiro, who was charged with 
designs on the crown, would have made some 
preparation for taking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion and disorder wL’cli must have been 
produced by the king’s assassination : but we 
do not find that any thing of this nature was 
premeditated. It was no more than a desperate 
scheme of personal revenge, conceived without 
caution, and executed without conduct; a cir¬ 
cumstance the more extraordinary, if we sup¬ 
pose the conspirators were actuated by the 
councils of the Jesuits, who have been ever 
famous for finesse and dexterity. Besides, the 
discovery of all the particulars was founded 
upon confession extorted by the rack, which 
at best is “a suspicious evidence. Be that as 
it will, the Portuguese government, without 
* waiting for a bull from the pope, sequestered 
all the estStes.and effects of the Jesuits in that 
kingdom, which amounted to considerable 
sums, and reduced the individuals of the society 
to a very scanty allowance. Complaint ol their 
conduct having been made to the pope, he ap¬ 
pointed a congregation to examine into the 
affairs of the Jesuits in Portugal, lu the mean 
time the court of Lisbon ordered a considerable 
number of lliem be emhaikcd for Italy, and 
resolved that no Jesuits should hereafter re¬ 
side within its realms. When these transports 
Wived at Civita-Vecchia, *they were, by the 
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pope's order, lodged in the Dominican and 
Capuchin convents of that city, until proper 
houses could he prewired for tbeir reception 
at Tivoli and Frescati. The most guilty of 
them, however, were detained in close prison 
in Portugal; reserved, in all probability, for 
a punishment more adequate to their enor¬ 
mities. 

$ 

SESSION OPENED 11* ENGLAND. 

England still continued to enjoy the bless¬ 
ings of peace, even amidst the triumphs of war. 
In the month of November the session of par¬ 
liament was opened by commission ; and, the 
commons attending in the house of peers, the 
lord-keeper harangued the parliament to this 
effect:—He gave them to understand that his 
majesty had directed him to assure tbenLjthat 
Ik thought himself peculiarly happy in being 
able to convoke them in a situation of affairs 
so glorious to his crown, and advantageous to 
his kingdoms: that the king saw and devoutly 
adored the hand of Providence, iu the many 
signal successes both by sea and land with 
which his armsjiad been blessed in the course 
of the last campaign: that he reflected with 
great satisfaction on the confidence which the 
parliament had placed in him, by making such 
ample provisions, and intrusting him with such 
extensive powers for earning on a war, which 
the defence of their valuable rights and pos¬ 
sessions, together with the preservation of the 
commerce of his people, had rendered both 
just and necessary. He enumerated the late 
successes of the British arms, the reduction 
of Goree on the coaft of Africa, the conquest 
of so many important places in America, the 
defeat of the French army in Canada, the re¬ 
duction of their capital city of Quebec, •effected 
with so much honour to the courage and con¬ 
duct of his majesty’s officers and forces, the 
important advantage obtained by the British 
squadron off Cape Lagos, and the effectual 
blocking up for so many months the principal 
part of the French navy in their own harbours: 
events which must have filled the hearts«of all 
his majesty's faithful subjects with th^sincerest 
joy; and convinced his parliament*that there 
had been no want of vigilance or vigour on his 
part, in exerting those means which tlnw? 
with so much prudence and pnolic-spirited 
zeal, had put into his majesty's hairfls. He 
observed that the national advantages had'ex¬ 
tended even as far as the East-Indies, where, 
by the Divine blessing,"the dangerous designs 
of his majesty’s enemies had miscarried, and 
that valuable branch of commerce had received 
great benefit and protection. That the me¬ 
morable victory gained over the Frencl? at 
Minden had long made a deep impression on 
the minds of his inajesty’s people: that if the 
crisis iu which the battle was fought, the &u- 
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perior number of the enemy, the great and 
able conduct of his? majesty’s general, priuce 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, were considered, that 
acLion»must be the subject of lasting admira* 
tion and thankfulness: that if any thing could 
fill the breasts of his majesty's good subjects 
with still further degrees of exultation, it would 
1)6 the diftinguished and unbrolyn valour of 
the British troops, owned and 'applauded by 
those whom they overcame. He said the 
glory they had gained was not merely their 
own; but, in a national view, was one of the 
most important circumstances of our success, 
as it must be a striking admonition to our 
enemies with whom they have to contend. 
He told them that his majesty’s good brother 
and ally, the king of Prussia, attacked and sur¬ 
rounded by so many considerable powers, had 
by his magnanimity and abilities, and the 
j bravery of his troops, been able, in a surprising 
manner, to prevent the mischiefs concerted 
with such united force against him. He de¬ 
clared, by the command of his sovereign,* t hat 
as his majesty entered into this w£r not from 
views of ambition, so he did not wish to con¬ 
tinue it from motives of resentment • that the 
desire of his majesty’s heart was to see a stop 
put to the effusion of Christian blood: that 
whenever such terms of peace could he estab¬ 
lished as should be just and honourable for 
his majesty and his allies; and by procuring 
such advantages as, from the successes of his 
majesty’s arms, might in reason and equity be 
expected should bring along with them full 
security for the future; his majesty would re¬ 
joice to see the repose of Europe restored on 
such solid and durable foundations; and his 
faithful subjects, to whose liberal support and 
unshaken firmness his majesty owed so much, 
happy in the enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace and tranquillity: but, in order to this 
great am| desirable end, he said his majesty 
was confident the parliament would agree with 
him, that it was necessary to make ample 
provision for carrying on the war, in all p.irts, 
with the utmost vigour. assured the com* 
mons, that the great supplies they had granted 
in the last session of parliament had bee* faith¬ 
fully employed for the purposes for which they 
were granted; but the uncommon extent of 
the war, gmd the various services necessary to 
be provided for, in order to secure success to 
his inajesty’s measures, had unavoidably oc« 
casioned extraordin&ry expenses, ^TTfially, he 
repeated the assurances from *lhe thione of 
the hijdi satisfaction his majesty took in that 
union jh id good harmony uduch was so con¬ 
spicuous among his good subjects; he said, 
his sovereign was happy iu seeing it continued 
and confirmed; he observed that e)fperience 
had shown how much the nation owed to this 
union, which alone coq^d secure the true hap¬ 
piness of his i*eopler t 
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SUBSTANCE OF TH1J ADDRESSES. 

We shall not anticipate the readers own re¬ 
flection, hy pretending to comment uponcither 
the matter or form of this harangue, which 
however produced all the effect which the sove¬ 
reign could desire. The houses, in their respec¬ 
tive addresses, seemed to vie with each other fti 
expressions w attachment and complacency. 
The peers professed their utmost readiness to 
concur in the effectual support of such further 
measures as his majesty, in his great wisdom, 
should judge necessary or expedient for car¬ 
rying on the war with vigour, in all parts, and 
fur disappointing and repelling any desperate 
attempts which might be made upon these 
kingdoms. The commons expressed their ad¬ 
miration of that true greatness of mind which 
disposed his majesty's heart, in the midst of 
prosperities, to wish a stop put to the effusion 
of Christian blood, and to see tranquillity re¬ 
stored. They declared their entire reliance 
on his majesty's known wisdom and firmuess, 
that thi6 desirable object, whenever it should 
he obtained, would be upon terms just and 
honourable for his majesty and his allies; and, 
in order to effect tfiat great end, they assured 
him they would cheerfully grant such supplies 
as should be found necessary to sustain, and 
press with effect, all his extensive operations 
against the enemy. They did not fail to re¬ 
echo the speech, as usual; enumerating the 
trophies of the year, and extolling the king of 
Prussia for bis consummate genius, magnani¬ 
mity, unwearied activity, and unshaken con¬ 
stancy of mind. Very great reason, indeed, 
had his majesty to be satisfied with an address 
of such a nature from a house of commons in 
which opposition lay strangled at the foot of 
the minister; in which those demagogues, who 
had raised themselves to reputation and re¬ 
nown by declaiming against continental mea¬ 
sures, were become so perfectly reconciled to 
the object of their former reprobation, as to 
cultivate it even with a degree of enthusiasm 
unknown to any former administration, and 
lay the nation under such contributions in its 
behalf, us no other ministry durst ever medi¬ 
tate, Thus disposed, it was no wonder they 
admired the moderation of their sovereign in 
offering to treat of peace, after above a million 
of men had perisheu by the war, and twice 
that nuipber been reduced to misery; after 
whole provinces had been depopulated, whole 
countries subdied, and the victors themselves 
almost crushed by the trophies thgv had 
gained. * 

Immediately after the addresses were pre¬ 
sented, the commons resolved themselves into 
• a committee of the whole house; and having 
unanimously voted a supply to his majesty, 
began to take the pas^ulars into eonflider- 
alien. This cpumiiUcc was continued till the 


twelfth of May, when that whole business was 
accomplished. For the service of the ensuing 
year they voted seventy thousand seamen, in- 
eluding eighteen thousand three hundred and 
fifty-five marines, and for their maintenance 
allotted three millions six hundred and' forty 
thousand pounds. The number of land-forces, 
including the British troops in Germany, and 
the invalids, they fixed at fifty-sAren thousand 
two hundred and ninety-four men, and granted 
for their subsistence one million three hun¬ 
dred eighty-three thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight pounds and ten-pence. For main¬ 
taining other forces in the plantations, Gibral¬ 
tar, Guadaloupe, Africa, and the Fast-Indies, 
they allowed eight hundred forty-six thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds, nineteen 
shillings: for the expense of four regiments 
on tIrish establishment., serving in North- 
America, they voted thirty-five thousand seveK 
hundred and foity-four pounds, eight shillings, 
and four-pence. For pay to the general and 
general staff-officers, and officers of the hospi¬ 
tal for the land-forces, they assigned fifty-four 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four pounds, 
eleven shillings, and nine-pence. They voted 
for the expense of the militia in South and 
North Britaiu the sum of one hundred two 
thousand and six pounds, four shillings, and 
eight-pence. They granted for the mainte¬ 
nance of thirty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and fifty men, lieing the troops of Hanover, 
Wolfenbuttle, Saxc-Gotha, and Buckebourg, 
retained in the service of Great Britain, the 
sum of four hundred forty-seven thousand 
eight hundred eighty-two pounds, ten shillings, 
and five-pence halfpenny f* and for nineteen 
thousand Hessian troops, in the same pay, they 
gave three hundred sixty-six thousand seven 
hundred'twenty-five pounds, one shilling, and 
six-pence. They afterwards bestowed the sum of 
one hundred eight thousand and twelve pounds, 
twelve shillings, and seven-pence, for defraying 
the additional expense of augmentations in the 
troops of Hanover and Hesse, and the British 
army serving in the empire. For the ordinary 
of thenavv, including half-pay to sea-ofiicers; 
for carrying on the building of two hospitals, 
one near GoSport, and the otherin the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Plymouth ; for the support of the 
hospital at Greenwich; for purchasing ground, 
erectiug wharfs? and other accommodations 
necessary for refitting the fleets at Halifax in 
NovS-Scotia; for the charge of the office of 
ordnance, and defraying the extraordinary ex¬ 
pense incurred by that n office in the course of 
the last year, they allowed seven hundred 
eighty-one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds, six shillings, and six-pence. To¬ 
wards paying off the navy debt, buildings, 
rc-buildings, and repairs of the king's ships, 
together with the charges of transport-service, 
they granted one million seven hundred and 
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one thousand seventy-eight pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and six-peuce. For defraying the 
extraordinary expenses of the land-forces and 
other services not provided for by parliament, 
comprehending the pensions for the widows of 
reduced officers, they allotted the sum of nine 
hundred fifty-five thousand three hundred and 
forty-four pounds, fifteen shillings, and five- 
pence halfpenny. They voted one million to 
empower his*majesty to discharge the like sum, 
raised in pursuance of an act made in the last 
session of parliament, and charged upon the 
first aids or supplies to he granted in this ses¬ 
sion of parliament. They gave six hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds for enabling hi9 
majesty to make good his engagements with 
the king of Prussia, pursuant to a new con¬ 
vention between him and that monarch, con¬ 
cluded on the ninth day of November in the 
present year. Fifteen thousand pound* they 
Allowed upon account, towards enabling the 
principal officers of his majesty’s ordnance 
to defray the necessary charges and expenses 
of'taking down and removing the present ma¬ 
gazine for gunpowder, situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Greenwich, and of erecting it in 
some less dangerous situation. Sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds they gave to enable his majesty to 
fulfil his engagements with the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, pursuant to the separate article 
of a treaty between the two powers, renewed 
in the month of November, the sum to be 
paid as his most serene highness should think 
it most convenient, in order to facilitate the 
means by which the landgrave might again 
fix his residence in his own dominions, and by 
liis presence give fresh courage to his faithful 
subjects. Five hundred thousand pounds they 
voted upon account, as a present supply to¬ 
wards defraying the charges of forage, bread, 
bread-waggons, train of artillery, wood, straw, 
provisions, and contingencies of his majesty’s 
combined army under the command of prince 
Ferdinand. To the Foundling hospital they 
granted five thousand pounds; and fifteen 
thousand for improving, widening, and En¬ 
larging the passage over and through London 
bridge. To replace divers sums tajceif from 
the sinking fund, they granted tyo hundred 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one pounds, nineteen shillings, and four-pence* 
For the subsistence of reduced •officers, in¬ 
cluding the allowances to the several* officers 
and private men of the two troops of hqfse- 
guards, and regiment of horse reduced, and 
to the superannuated gentlemen of the four 
troops of horse-guards, they voted thirty-eight 
thousand five hundred gnd ninety-seven pounds, 
nine shillings. Upon account, for the support 
of the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Geoigpa, 
they granted twenty-one thousand six hundred 
ninety-four pounds, two shillings, and two¬ 
pence. For enabling the king to give a pro¬ 


per compensation tb the provinces in North 
America, for the ^expenses they might incur 
in levying and maintaining troops, according 
as (be vigour and activity of those respective 
provftices should he thought by his majesty 
to merit, they advanced the sum of two hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. The East-lndia com¬ 
pany tlyy gratified with twenty-thousand 
pounds, towards enabling theii^o defray the 
expense of a military force in their settlements, 
in lieu of a battalion of the king's troops now 
returned to Ireland. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds were provided for the payment of the 
out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital. For sub¬ 
sequent augmentation of the British forces, 
since the first estimate of guards and garrisons 
for the ensuing year was presented, they al¬ 
lowed one hundred thirty-four thousand one 
hundred thirty-nine pounds, seventeen shil¬ 
lings, and four-pence. They further voted, 
upon account, towards enabling the governors 
and guardians of the Foundling JmspitaJ to 
maintain, educate, and hind imprentioe the 
children admitted into the said charity, the 
sum of forty-seven thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. Fur defraying the expense 
of maintaining the militia in South and North 
Britain, to the twenty-fourth day of Decem¬ 
ber of the ensuing year, they voted an ad¬ 
ditional grant of two hundred ninety thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and eight-pence: and, moreover, 
they granted four-score thousand pounds, 
upon account, towards defraying the charge of 
pay and clothing of the unembodied militia 
for the year, ending on the twenty-fifth day 
of March, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one. For reimbursing the 
colony of New-York their expenses in fur¬ 
nishing provisions and stores to the troops 
raised by them for his majesty's service, 
in the campaign of the year one thousand 
seven hiffidred and fifty-six, they allowed two 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven 
pouuds, seven shillings, and eight-pence; 
and for maintaining the British forts anil 
settlements on the cdhst of Africa they 
renewed the grant of ten thousand pound* 
For the maintenance and augmentation of the 
troops of Brunswick in the pay of Gieat Bri¬ 
tain for the ensuing year, pursuant to an ulte¬ 
rior convention concludedaaud signed at Pader- 
bom on the fifth day of Marcft, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred ant Uft iftty, they 
granted the sqm of ninety thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds, eight shillings, 
and cltveu-pence farthing; and for the troops 
of Hesse-Cassel in the same pay, during the 
same period, they allotted one hundred and 
one thousand ninety-six pounds, three shil¬ 
lings, and two-pence. For the extraordinary 
expenses of the land^prces, and other ser¬ 
vices, incurred from tw twenty-fourth day of 
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November in the present year, to the twenty- 
fourth of December following, and not pro¬ 
vided for, they granted the sum of four hun¬ 
dred twenty thousand one hundred and twenty 
pounds, one shilling. To make good the defi¬ 
ciency of the grants for the service of this 
present year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-nine, they assigned the sum of seventy- 
five thousanoftne hundred and seventy pounds, 
three-pence farthing. For printing the jour¬ 
nals of the house of commons they gave five 
thousand pounds; and six hundred thirty-four 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and seven-pence, 
as interest at the rate of four per centum per 
annum, from the twenty-fifth day of August 
n the present year, to the same day of April 
next, for the sum of twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred pounds, eleven shillings, and 
eleven-pence, remaining in the office of ord¬ 
nance, and not paid into the hands of the de¬ 
puty of the king's remembrancer of the court 
exchequer, as directed by an act made in 
the Fast session of parliament, to make com¬ 
pensation for lands and hereditaments pur¬ 
chased for his majesty's service at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, by reason of doubts 
and difficulties which had arisen touching the 
execution of the said act. For defraying the 
extraordinary charge of the mint, during the 
present year, they allowed eleven thousand 
nine hundred and forty pounds, thirteen shil¬ 
lings, and ten-pence; and two thousand five 
hundred pounds upon account, for paying the 
debts claimed and sustained upon a forfeited 
estate hi North Britain. They likewise allowed 
twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy-four 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and ten-pence, for 
defraying the charge of a regiment of light-dra¬ 
goons, and of an additional company to the corps 
commanded by lieutenent-colonel Vaughan. 
Finally, they voted one million upon account, 
to enable the king to defray any extraordinary 
expenses of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, 
for the service of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty; and to take all such mea¬ 
sures as might be necessary to defeat any enter¬ 
prise or design of his enemies, as the exigency 
of affairs might require. On the whole, the 
sup* total granted in this session of^parliament 
amounted to fifteen million five hundred three 
thousand five hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
fifteen shillings, ant* nine-pence half-penny: a 
sum so enortiions, whether we consider the na¬ 
tion thtift'ia'ised it, or the purposes for which it 
was raised, that every Briton.of a iedatc mind, 
attached to the interest and welfare of his coun¬ 
try, must reflect upon it with equal astonishment 
and concern: a sum considerably mote tnan 
double the largest subsidy that was granted in 
the relgti of queen Anne, when the nation was 
in the zenith of her glory, and retained half the 
powers of Europe hi Jar pay: a sum almost 
doqble of whftt any faster administration durst 


have asked: and near double of what the most 
sanguine calculators, who lived in the begin 
mug of this century, thought the nation could 
give without the most iufminent hazard of im- 
mediate bankruptcy. Of the immense supply 
which wc have particularized, the reader will 
perceive'that two millions three hundred forty- 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-six 
pounds, sixteen shillings, and* seven-pence 
three farthings, were paid to foreigners for 
supporting the war in Germany, exclusive of 
the money expended by the British troops in 
that country, the number of which amounted, 
in the course of the ensuing year, to twenty 
thousand men: a number the more extraor¬ 
dinary, if we consider they were all transported 
to that continent during the administration of 
those who declared in parliament (the words 
still sounding in our ears) that not a man, nor 
even half a man, should be sent from Great 
Britain to Germany, to fight the battles of any 
foreign elector. Into the expense of the Ger¬ 
man war sustained by Great Britain, we must 
also throw the charge of transporting the Eng¬ 
lish troops; the article of forage, which alone 
amounted, in the course of the last campaign, 
to one million two hundred thousand pounds, 
besides pontage, waggons, horses, and many 
other contingencies. To the German war we 
may also impute the extraordinary expense 
incurred by the actual service of the militia, 
which the absence of the regular troops ren¬ 
dered in a great measure necessary; and the 
loss of so many hands withdrawn from iudus* 
try, from husbandry, and manufacture. The 
loss sustained by this connexion was equally 
grievous and apparent; tly* advantage accruing 
from it, either to Britain or Hanover, we have 
not discernment sufficient to perceive, con¬ 
sequently cannot be supposed able to explain. 

Th£ committee of ways and means, having 
duly deliberated on the articles of supply, con¬ 
tinued sitting froirt the twenty-second day of 
November to the fourteenth of May, duiirig 
which period they established the necessary 
funds to produce the sums which had been 
granted. The land-tax at four shillings in the 
pound, and the malt-tax, were continued, m 
the standixg revenue of Great* Britain. The 
whole provision made by the committee of 
'ways and means amounted to sixteen millions 
one .hundred thirty thousand five hundred and 
sixty-or.e pounds, nine shillings and eight-pence, 
exceeding the grants for the service of the year 
one thousand seven hundfed and sixty, in the 
sum of six hundred t.wenty-six thousand nine 
hundred ninety-seven pounds, thirteen shillings, 
and ten-pence halfpenny. This excess, how. 
ever, will not appear extraordinary, when we 
consider that it w^s destined to make good the 
premium of two hundred and forty thousand 
pounds to the subscribers upon the eight mil¬ 
lion loaii, as well as the deficiencies in the 
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other grants, which never fail to make a con¬ 
siderable article in the supply of every session. 
That these gigantic strides towards the ruin of 
public credit were sufch as might alarm every 
well-wisher to his country, will perhaps more 
ulainty appear in the sum total of the national 
debt, which, including the incumbrance of 
one million charged upon the civil-list revenue, 
and piovidedfor by a tax upon salaries and 
pensions payable out of that revenue, amounted, 
at this period, to the tremendous sum of one 
hundred eight millions four hundred ninety- 
three thousand one hundred fifry-four pounds, 
fourteen shilling's, and eleven-pence one far¬ 
thing.—A comfortable reflection this to a peo¬ 
ple involved in the most expensive war that 
ever was waged, and already burdened with 
such taxes as no other nation ever bore! 

It i* not at all necessary to parlicuhu ize the 
acts that were founded upon the resolutions 
fondling the supply. We shall only observe 
that, in the act lor the land-tax, and in the 
act for the malt-tax, there was a danse of 
credit, empowering the commissioners of tlie 
treasury to raise the money which they pro¬ 
duced by loans oil exchequer-bills, hearing an 
interest of lour per cent, per annum, that is, 
one per cent, higher than the interest usually 
granted in time of peace. While the house of 
commons deliberated on the bill for granting 
to his majesty several duties upon malt, and 
for raising a certain sum of money to be charged 
on the said duties, a petition was presented 
by the maltsters of Ipswich and parts adjacent 
against an additional duty on the stock ol 
malt in hand: but no regard was paid to this 
remonstrance; and the bill, with several new 
amendments, passed through both houses, 
under the title of 14 An act for granting to his 
majesty several duties upon malt, and for 
raising the sum of eight millions by way of 
annuities and a lottery, to lie charged on the 
said duties; and to prevent the fraudulent 
obtaining of allowances in the gauging of corn 
making into malt; and for making forth du¬ 
plicates of exchequer-bills, tickets, certificates, 
receipts, annuity orders, and other orders lost, 
burned, or otherwise destroyed.” '(he*other 
three bills tint turned wholly oi^the supply 
were passed in common course, without the 
least opposition in cither house, and received 
the royal assent hy commission at the end’of 
the session. The *first of these, intituled, 
14 A bill for enabling his majesty to raisjfc a 
certain sum of mutiny for the uses and purposes 
therein mentionedcontained a clause of ap¬ 
probation, added to it hy instruction; and the 
Bank was enabled to .lend the million which 
the commissioners of the treasury were em¬ 
powered hy the act to borrow, at the interest 
of four pounds per cent. Tfie second, granting 
to his majesty a certain sum of money out of 
the sinking-fund/ for the service of the year 


one thousand seven hundred an<F sixty, com¬ 
prehended a claus^of credit for borrowing the 
money thereby granted; and another clause, 
empowering the Bank to lend it without any 
limitation or interest; and the third, enabling 
his majesty to raise a certain sum of money 
towards discharging the debt of the navy, and 
fgr naval services during the ensuing year, 
enacted, that the exchequer hithereby to 
be issued should not be received, or pass to 
any receiver or collector of the public revenue, 
or at the receipt of the exchequer, before the 
tweuty-sixth day of March, in the year one 
thousand seveu bundled and sixty-one. 

PETITIONS respecting the PROHIBI¬ 
TION OF THE MALT DISTILLERY. 

As the act of the preceding session, prohi¬ 
biting the malt distillery, was to expire at 
Christinas, the commons thinking it necessary 
to consider of proper methods for laying the 
malt distillery under such regulations as niigTit 
prevent-, if possible, its being prejudicial to the 
health and morals of the people, began as 
early as the month of November to deliberate 
on this affair; which being under agitation, 
petitions were presented to the house hy se 
veral of the principal inhabitants of Spital 
fields; the mayor and commonalty of New 
Sarum; the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, and other inhabit¬ 
ants of Colchester; the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of King's Lynn in Norfolk; 
the mayor and hailifL of Berwick upon Tweed; 
representing the advantages accruing from the 
prohibition of the malt distillery, and praying 
the continuance of the act by which it was pro¬ 
hibited. On the other hand, counter-petitions 
were offered by the mayor, magistrates, mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, and other gentlemen 
of the city of Norwich; by the land-owners 
and holders of the south-west part of Essex; 
and by the freeholders of the shires of Rosa 
and Cromartie, in North Britain: alleging, 
that the scarcity of corn, which had made it 
necessary to prohibit thd malt distillery, had 
ceased; and that the continuing the prohibi¬ 
tion beyond the necessity which had required 
it would be a great loss and discouragement 
to the landed interest; they therefore prayed 
that the said distillery miiht he again opened, 
under such regulations and restrictions as the 
house should thinjc proper. remon¬ 

strances being taken into consideration, and 
divers accounts perused, the house unani- 
mouslJ\agreed that the prohibition should be 
continued for a limited limit; and a bill being 
brought in, pursuant to this resolution, passed 
through both houses, and received the royal 
assent; by which means the prohibition of the 
malt distillery was continued till the twenty- 
/ourth day of DecejnflMr in the year one thou- 
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sand seven 1 hundred arfcl sixty, unless such that, should such a bill pass into a law, thi 
continuation should be abridged by any other excessive use of spirituous liquors would not 
act to be passed in the present session. only dtbilitate and enervate the labourers, 

manufacturers, sailors, soldiers, and all the 
OPPOSITION to the BILL for preventing ,owcr class of people, and thereby extinguish 
the excessive USE of SPIRITS, industiy, and that remarkable intrepidity 

which had lately so eminently appeared in the 
The committee, haying examined a great British nation, which must always depend ou 
number of\gccounts and papers relating to the vigour and industry of its people; but also 
spirituous liquors, agreed to four resolutions, its liberty and happiness, which cannot be 
importing, that the present high price of supported without temperance and morality 
spirituous liquors is a principal cause of the would run the utmost risk of being destroyed* 
diminution in the home consumption thereof, They declared themselves also apprehensive, 
and hath greatly contributed to the health, that the extraordinary consumption of bread 
sobriety, and industry of the common people: corn by the still would not only raise the price, 
that, in order to continue for the future the so as to oppress the lower class of people, but 
present high price of all spirits used for home would raise such a bar to the exportation 
consumption, a large additional duty should be thereof, as to deprive the nation of a great 
laid upon all spirituous liquors whatsoever dis- influx of money, at that time essential to- 
tilled within or imported into Great Britain : wards the maintaining of an expensive war, 
that there should be a drawback of the said and therefore highly injure the landed anti 
additional duties upon all spirituous liquors commercial interest: they therefore prayed 
dtstiljcd in Great Britain, which should be ex- that the present prohibition of distilling spirits 
ported; anfJMiat an additional bounty should from corn might be continued, or that the use 
he granted, under proper regulations, upon of wheat might not be allowed in distillation, 
the exportation of all spirituous liquors drawn This remonstrance was corroborated by another 
from corn in Gre^it Britain. A great many to the same purpose, from several merchants, 
accounts being perused, and witnesses exa- manufacturers, and traders residing iu and 
mined, relating to the distillery, a hill was near the city of London; and seemed to have 
brought in, to prevent the excessive use of some weight with the commons, who made 
spirituous liquors, by laying an additional duty several amendments in the hill, which they 
thereupon ; and to encourage the exportation now intituled, “ A bill for preventing the ex- 
of British-made spirits. Considerable oppo- cessive use of spirituous liquors, by lading 
sitiou was made to the bill, on the opiuion additional duties thereon; for shortening the 
that the additional duty proposed was too prohibition for making low wines and spirits 
small; and that, among the resolutions, there from wheat; for encouraging the exportation 
was not so much as one that looked like a of British-made spirits, and preventing the 
provision or restriction for preventing the fraudulent relanding or importation thereof.” 
pernicious abuse of such liquors. Nay, many Thus altered and amended, it passed on a di- 

1 arsons affirmed, that what was proposed \ision; and, making its way through the 
ooked more like a scheme for increasing the house of lords, acquired the royal sauction. 
public revenues, thau a salutary measure to Whether the law be adequate to the purposes 
prevent excess. The merchants and manufac- for which it was enacted, time will determine. 
Hirers of the town of Birmingham petitioned The best way of preventing the excess of spi- 
for such restrictions. The lord-mayor, alder- rituous liquors would be to lower the excise on 
men, and common-council of London presented beer and ale, so as to enable tbe poorer class 
a petition by the han£s of the two sheriffs, set- of labourers to refresh themselves with a coin- 
ting forth, that the petitioners had, with great fortaWe Jiquor for nearly the same expense- 
pleasure, observed the happy consequences that will ptpeure a quantity of Geneva sul- 
prodaeed upon the morals, behaviour, indus- fieient for intoxication; for it cannot be sup- 
try, and health of the lower class of people, yosed that a poor wretch will expend his last 
since the prohibitiqn of the malt distillery: pAiny upon«a draught of small beer, without 
that the petitioners, having observed a bill strength or thi least satisfactory operation, 
was broi^^in to allow the distilling of spirits whfcn for the half of that sum he can purchase 
from corn, were apprehensive that the encou- a cordial, that will almftst instantaneously 
rage me nt given to the distillers thereof would allay the sense of liungpr and cold, and regale 
prove detrimental to the commercial interests his imagination with the most agreeable illu- 
of tbe nation ; anb they conceived the advan- «ions. Malt was at t\iis time sold cheaper 
tages proposed to be allowed upon tbe export- than it was in the first year of king James L 
atkm of fcueh spirits, being so much above the when the parliament enacted, that no inn- 
value of their commodity, would lay such a keeper, victualler/or alehouse-keeper, should 
temptation for smuggling and perjury as no sell less than a full quart of the best ale or 
law could prevent. TMy expressed their fears„ beer, or two quarts of tbe snrnll, for one penny, 
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under the penalty of twenty shillings. It ap¬ 
pears, then, that in the reign of king James 
the subject paid but four-pence for a gallon of 
strong beer, which npw costs one shilling; and 
as the majt is not increased in value, the dif¬ 
ference in the price must be entirely owing to 
the taxes on beer, malt, and bops, which are 
indeed veiy grievous, though perhaps neces¬ 
sary. The duty on small beer is certainly one 
of the heaviest taxes imposed upon any sort of 
consumption that cannot t?e considered as an 
article of luxury. Two bushels of malt, and 
tw(^ pounds of hops, are required to make a 
barrel of good small beer, which was formerly 
sold for six shillings; and the taxes payable 
on such a barrel amounted to three shillings 
and six-pence; so that the sum total of the 
imposition on this commodity was equal to a 
land-tax of eleven shillings and eight-pence 
ill the pound. 

* Immediately after the resolution relating to 
the prohibition of spirits from wheat, a motion 
was made, and leave given, to bring in a bill to 
continue, for a time limited, the act of the 
last session, permitting the importation of 
salted beef from Ireland. This permission was 
accordingly extended to the twent j-fouith day 
of December in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one. In all piobahility this 
short and temporary continuance was proposed 
by the favourers of the bill, in order to avoid 
the clamour and opposition of prejudice and 
ignorance, which would have been dangerously 
alarmed, had it been rcndeied perpetual. Vet 
as undoubted evidence had proved before the 
committee, while the bill was depending, that 
the importation had been of great service to 
England, particularly m reducing the price 
of salted beef for the use of the navy, perhaps 
no consideration ought to have prevented the 
legislature from perpetuating the law ; a mea¬ 
sure that would encourage the graziers <Jf Ire¬ 
land to breed and fatten horned cattle, and 
certainly put a stop to the practice of exporting 
salted beef from that kingdom to France, which 
undoubtedly furnishes the traders of that king¬ 
dom with opportunities of exporting wool to the 
jgame country. • 

ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH A MILITIA 
IN SCOTLAND. \ 

9 

* 

As several lieutenants of counties had, for 
various reasons, suspended all proceeding in 
the execution of the laws relating to the mi¬ 
litia For limited times, when suspensions were 
deemed inconsistent with the intent of the le¬ 
gislature, a bill was nqw brought in, to enable 
his majesty's lieutenants of the several coun¬ 
ties of England and Wales to proceed in the 
execution of the militia lawt, notwithstanding 
any adjournments. It was enacted, that, as 
the speedy execution pf the laws for regulating 
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the militia was molt essentially necessary at 
this juncture to ttye peace and security of the 
kingdom, every lieutenant of the place where 
such suspension had happened should, within 
one iftonth after the passing of this act, pro¬ 
ceed as if there had been no such suspension: 
and summon a meeting for the same purpose 
once in e 9 very succeeding mouth until a suffi¬ 
cient number of officers, qualifi^ and willing 
to serve, should be found, or until the expira¬ 
tion of the act for the better ordering the mi¬ 
litia forces. The establishment of a regular 
militia in South Britain could not fail to make 
an impression upon the patriots of Scotland. 
They were convinced, from reason and ex¬ 
perience, that nothing could more tend to the 
peace and security of their country than such 
an establishment in North Britain, the inha¬ 
bitants of which had been peculiarly exposed 
to insurrections, which a well-regulated militia 
might have prevented or stifled in the birth; 
and their coast had been lately alarmed by a 
threatened invasion, which nothing but tfie 
want of such an establishmenrtijid rendered 
formidable to the natives. They thought 
themselves entitled to the same security 
which the legislature had # providcd for their 
lcllow-subjects in South Britain, and could 
not help being uneasy at the prospect of 
seeing themselves left unarmed, and exposed 
to injuries both foreign and domestic, while 
the sword was put in the hands of their 
southern neighbours. Some of the members 
who represented North Britain in parliament, 
moved by these considerations, as well as by 
the earnest injunctions of their constituents, 
resolved to make a vigorous effort, in order to 
obtain the establishment of a regular militia 
in Scotland. In the beginning of March it 
was moved, and resolved, that the house would; 
on the twelfth day of the month, resolve itself 
into a committee, to consider of the laws in 
being which relate to the militia in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland. The result 
of that enquiry was that these laws were inef¬ 
fectual. Then a motion was made for leave 
to bring in a bill for the better ordering of the 
militia forces in North Britain, and, though it 
met with great opposition, was carried by a 
large majority. The principal Scottish mem¬ 
bers of the house were appointed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with others, to prepare the bill, which 
was soon printed, and reinforce/J by petitions 
presented by the gentlemen, jusri^ of the 
peace, and commissioners of the supply for the 
shire of Ayr; and by the freeholders of the 
shires Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, and Forfar, 
They expressed their approbation of the estab¬ 
lished militia in England, and their ardent 
wish to see the benefit of that wise jnd salu¬ 
tary measure extended to North Britain. This 
was an indulgence they had the greater reason 
Jo hope for, as by^thfe articles of the union 
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they were undoubtedly entitled to be on the 
same footing with their brethren of England; 
and as the legislature must now be convinced 
of the necessity of some such measures, by the 
consternation lately produced in their defence¬ 
less country, from the threatened invasion of a 
handful of French freebooters. These remon¬ 
strances had no weight with the majint} in tVe 
house of conlpnous, who, either unable or un¬ 
willing to make proper distinctions between the 
ill and well affected subjects of North Britain, 
rejected the bill, as a very dangerous experiment 
in favour of a people among whom so many 
rebellions had been generated and produced. 
When the motion was made for the bill's being 
committed, a warm debate ensued, in the 
course of which many Scottish members spoke 
in behalf of their country with groat force of 
argument, and a very laudable spirit of free¬ 
dom. Mr. Elliot, in particular, one of the 
commissioners of the board of admiralty, dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a noble flow of elo¬ 
quence, adorned with all the graces of oratory, 
and wanned with the true spirit of patriotism. 
Mr. Oswald, of the treasury, acquitted himself 
with great honour on the occasion; ever 
uervoiis, steady, rud sagacious, independent 
though in office, and invariable in pursuing 
the interest of his country. It must be 
owned, for the honour of North Britain, that 
all her representatives, except two, warmly 
contended for this national measure, which 
was carried in the negative by a majority ©f 
one hundred and six, though the bill was ex¬ 
actly modelled by the late act of parliament for 
the establishment of the militia in England. 

Even this institution, though certainly laud¬ 
able and necessary, was attended with so 
many unforeseen difficulties that every session 
of parliament since it was fiist established has 
produced new acts for its better regulation, in 
April, leave was gi\en to prepare a bill fur 
limiting, confining, and better regul&ting the 
payment of the weekly allowances made by 
act of parliament, for the maintenance of 
families unable to support themselves during 
the absence of militia-men ^embodied, and 
ordered out into actual service; as well as for 
amending and improving the establishment of 
the militia, and lessening the number of offi¬ 
cers entitled to pay within that part of Great 
Britain, called England. While \his hill 
was under consideration, the house received 
a petitii^i mi the maycy, aldermen, town- 
clerk, sheriffs, gentlemen, merchants, clergy, 
tradesmen, and others, inhabitants of the 
ancient city of Lincoln, representing, Wiat by 
an act passed relating to the militia ft was 
provided, that when any militia-men should 
lie ordered out into actual sendee, leaving 
families unable to support themselves during 
their absence, the overseers of the parish 
where such families reside^ should allow them 


such weekly support as should be prescribed 
by any one justice of the peace, which allow* 
ance should be reimbursed out of the county 
stock. They alleged, •that a considerable 
number of men, inhabitants of tht said city f 
had entered themselves to serve in the militia 
of the dbtiuly of Lincoln, as volunteers, for 
several parishes and persons; yet their fa¬ 
milies were, nevertheless, supported by the 
county stock of ( *he city and county of the 
city of Lincoln. They took notice of the bill 
under deliberation, and prayed that if it 
should pass into a law, they might have Inch 
relief in the premises, as to the house should 
seem meet. Regard was had to this petition in 
the amendments to the bill [Ace note (CC) at 
the end of this J'W.], which passed through 
both houses, and received the royal asseut by 
commission. During the dependance of this 
bill another was brought in, to explain sy 
much of the militia act passed in the thirty- 
first year of bis majesty’s reign, as related to 
the money to he given to private militia-men, 
upon their being ordered out into actual ser¬ 
vice. By this law it was enacted, that the 
guinea, which by the former act .was due to 
every private man of eiery regiment or com¬ 
pany of militia, when ordered out into actual 
service, should be paid to every man that shall 
afterwards be enrolled into such regiment or 
company whilst in actual service; that no tuan 
should be entitled to his clothes for his own 
use, until he should have served three years, 
if uuembodied, or one year, if embodied, after 
the delivery of the clothes; and that the full 
pay of the militia should commence from the 
date of his majesty’s warrant for drawing them 
out. The difficulties winch these successive 
regulations were made to obviate, will be 
amply recompensed by the good effects of a 
national militia, provided it be employed in 
a national way, and for national purposes: but 
if the militia are embodied, and the different 
regiments that compose it are marched from 
the respective counties to which they belong; 
if tSie men arc detained for any length of time 
in actual service, at a distance from their fa¬ 
milies, when they might he employed at home 
in works of*i : .ndustry, for the support of their 
qatural dependants; the militia becomes no 
• ther than an addition to, or augmentation 
of, a standing f\fmy, enlisted for the term of 
three years. The labour of the men is lost to 
tbe.community; they contract the idle habits 
and dissolute manners of *the other troops ; 
their families are left«as incumbrances on the 
community: and the charge of their subsist¬ 
ence is, at least, as heavy as that of main¬ 
taining an equal number of regular forces. 
It would not, w^ apprehend, be very easy 
to account for the government’s ordering the 
regiments of militia to march from their 
respective counties, and to A duty for a con- 
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siderable length of time at a great distance 
from their own homes, unless we suppose this 
measure was taken to create in the people 
a disgust to the institiftion of the militia, which 
was an establishment extorted from the se¬ 
cretary by the voice of the nation. We may 
add, that some of the inconveuienciesf attend¬ 
ing a militia will never be totally removed, 
while the persons drawn by lot for that ser¬ 
vice are at liberty to hire substitutes; for it 
cannot be supposed that men of substance 
will incur the danger, fatigue, and damage of 
service in person, while they can hire among 
the lowest class of people mercenaries of ties- j 
per^te fortune and abandoned morals, who 
will greedily seize the opportunity of being 
paid for renouncing that labour by which they 
were before obliged to maintain themselves and 
their family connexion: it would, therefore, 
dfserve the consideration of the legislature, 
whether the privilege of hiring substitutes 
should not be limited to certain classes of men, 
who are either raised by their rank in life above 
the necessity of serving in person, or engaged 
in such occupations as cannot be intermitted 
without prejudice to the commonwealth. It 
must be allowed, that the regulation in this 
new act, by which the families of substitutes 
are deprived of any relief from the parish, will 
not only diminish the burden of the poor's 
rates; but also, by raising the price of merce¬ 
naries; oblige a greater number of the better 
sort to serve in person. Without all doubt, the 
fewer substitutes that are employed, the more 
dependence may be placed upon the militia in 
the preservation of our rights anil privileges, 
and the more will th'j, number of the disciplined 
men he increased; because at the expiration of 
every three years the lot-men must be changed, 
and new militia-men chosen; hut the substi¬ 
tutes will, in all probability, continue forjife in 
the service, provided they ran find lot men to 
hire them at every lotation. The reader will for¬ 
give our being so circumstantial upon the regu¬ 
lations of an institution, which we cannot help 
regarding with a kind of enthusiastic affect&n. 

BILL FOR REMOVING THE POWDER 
MAGAZINE AT GREENWICH. 

• 

In the latter end of November, the house^of 
commons received Repetition fjpmi* several no¬ 
blemen, gentlemen, and others, inhabitants of 
East Greenwich, and places adjacent, in Kent, 
representing, that iii the said parish, within a 
quarter of a mile of the»towu distinguished by 
a royal palace, and royal hospital for seamen, 
there was a magazine,* containing great quan¬ 
tities of gun-powder, frequently to the amount 
of six thousand barrels r th;£ besides the great 
danger which must attend all places of that 
kind, the said magazine stood in an open 
field, uninclosed t>y any fortification defence 
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whatsoever, consequently exposed to treachery 
and every other accident. They alleged, that 
if through treachery, lightning, or any other 
accident, this magazine should take fire, not 
only their lives and properties, hut the palace 
and hospital, the king’s yards and stores at 
Deptford and Woolwich, the hanks and navi¬ 
gation of ahe Thames, with the ships sailing 
and at anchor in that river, wo*>iil be inevit¬ 
ably destroyed, and inconceivable damage 
would accrue to the cities of London and 
Westminster. They, moreover, observed, that 
the magazine was then in a dangerous condi¬ 
tion, supported on all sides by props that were 
decayed at the foundation; that in case it 
should fall, the powder would, in all probability, 
take fire, and produce the dreadful calamities 
above recited: they therefore prayed that the 
magazine might be removed to some more 
convenient place, where any accident would 
not be attended with such dismal consequences. 
The subject of this remonstrance was so press¬ 
ing and important, that a committee was im¬ 
mediately appointed to take tffet affair into 
consideration, and procure an estimate for 
purchasing lands, and erecting a powder ma¬ 
gazine at Purfleet, in Essex? near the ba’nks of 
the river, together with a guard-house, bar¬ 
racks, and all other necessary conveniences. 
While the report of the committee lay upon the 
table for the perusal of the members, Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, by his majesty’s com¬ 
mand, acquainted the house, that the king, 
having been informed of the subject matter 
! of the petition, recommended it to the consi¬ 
deration of the commons. Leave was imme¬ 
diately given to prepare a hill, founded on the 
resolutions of the committee; which having 
been duly considered, altered and amended, 
passed through both houses to the foot of the 
throne, where it obtained the royal sanction. 
The magazine was accordingly removed to Pur- 
fleet, ail inconsiderable and solitary village, 
where there will be little danger of accident, 
and where no great damage would attend an 
explosion: hut in order to render this possible 
explosion still less dangerous, it would be ne¬ 
cessary to form the magazine of small (jistinct 
apartments, totally independent of each other; 
that in case one should be accidentally blown 
up, the rest might stand unaffected. The same 
plan ought to he adopted in the construction 
of all combustible stores subject *u conflagra¬ 
tion. The marine, bill and bill, as 

annual regulations, were prepared in the usual 
form, passed both houses without opposition, 

and received the royal assent. 

« * 

ACT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
STREETS OF LONDON.' 

The next affair that engrossed the deliber. 
ation of the commons, was a measure relating 
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to the internal economy of the metropolis. 
The sheriffs of London delivered a petition 
from the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
in common-council assembled, representing 
that several streets, lanes, and passages within 
the city of London, and liberties thereof, 
were too narrow aud incommodious for the 
passing and repassing as well of ftfot passen¬ 
gers as of ceiches, carts, and other carriages, 
to the prejudice and inconvenience of the 
owners and inhabitants of houses, and to the 
great hiuderauce of business, trade, and com¬ 
merce. They alleged that these defects might 
be remedied, and several new streets opened 
within the said city and liberties, to the great 
ease, safety, and convenience of passengers, as 
well as to the advantage of the public in ge¬ 
neral, if they, the petitioners, were enabled 
to widen and enlarge the narrow streets, lanes, 
and passages, to open and lay out such new 
streets and ways, and to purchase the several 
houses, buildings and grounds which might be 
necessary for these purposes. They took notice 
that there t.ere several houses within the city 
and liberties, partly erected over the ground 
of other proprietors; and others, of which the 
several floors or apartments belonged to dif¬ 
ferent persons; so that difficulties and disputes 
frequently arose amongst the said several 
owners and proprietors, about pulling down or 
rebuilding the party-wads and premises; that 
such rebuilding was often prevented or delayed, 
to the great injury and inconvenience of those 
owners who were desirous to rebuild, that it 
would therefore be of public benefit, and fre¬ 
quently prevent the spreading of the fatal 
effects of fire, if some provision were made by 
aw, as well for determining such disputes in a 
summary way, as for explaining and amending 
the laws then in being relating to the building 
of party-walls. They therefore prayed that 
leave might be given to bring in a bill for en¬ 
abling the petitioners to widen ancf enlarge 
the several streets, lanes, and passages, and to 
open new streets and ways to be therein limited 
and prescribed ; as well as for determining, in 
a summary way, all disputes arising about the 
rebuilding of houses or tenements within the 
said city and liberties, wherein sevei 4 l persons 
have an intermixed property; and for explain¬ 
ing and amending the laws in being a relating 
to these particulars. ,( A committee being ap¬ 
pointed to exMniiie the matter of this petition, 
agreed tiTSVqiort, upon which leave was given 
to prepare a bill, and this was brought in ac¬ 
cordingly. Next day a great number of citizens 
represented, in another petition, that tb$ pave¬ 
ment of the city and liberties was often da¬ 
maged, by being broken up for the purposes 
of amending or new laying water-pipes be¬ 
longing to the proprietors of water-works; and 
praying that provision might be made in the 
bill then depending, to compel those propri - 1 


etors to make good any damage that should be 
done to the pavemeut by the leaking or burst¬ 
ing of the water-pipes, or opening the pave¬ 
ment for alterations, in consequence of this 
representation, some amendments were made 
in the bill, which passed through both fiouses, 
and was enacted into a law, under the title of 
“ An act for widening certain streets, lanes, 
and passages, within the city of London and 
liberties thereof y and for opening certain new 
streets and ways within the same, and for 
other purposes therein mentioned.” [See note 
(Dl>) at the end of this Vol* 

BILL relative to the SALE of FISH, &c. 

The inhabitants of Westminster had long 
laboured tinder the want of a fish-market, and 
complained that the price of this species of 
provision was kept up at an exorbitant rat?j 
by the fraudulent combination of a few dealers, 
who engrossed the whole market at Billings¬ 
gate, and destroyed great quantities of fish, 
in order to enhance the value of those that 
remained. An act of parliament had passed, 
in the twenty-second year of his present ma¬ 
jesty’s reign, for establishing a free market for 
the sale of fish in Westminster; and, seven 
years after that period, it was found necessary 
to procure a second, for explaining and amend¬ 
ing the first: but neither effectually answered 
the purposes of the legislature. In the month 
of January, of the present session, the house 
took into consideration a petition of the several 
fishermen trading to Billingsgate-market, re¬ 
presenting the hardships to which they were 
exposed by the said acts :■ particularly forfeit¬ 
ures of vessels and cargoes, incurred by the 
negligence of servants who had omitted to 
make the particular entries which the two 
acts prescribed. This petition being examined 
by a commit'tce, and the report being made, 
leave was given to bring in a new bill, which 
should coutain effectual provision for the better 
supplying the cities of London and Westminster 
wit'fi fish, and for preventing the abuses of the 
fishmongers. It was intituled, “A bill to re¬ 
peal so n/uch of an act passed in the twenty- 
ninth of GeWtge II. concerning a free market 
fcr fish at Westminster, as requires fishermen 
to enter their fishing vessels at the office of 
the searcher*of the custom? at Gravesend, and 
to regulfcte the sale of fish at the first hand in 
the fish-markets in London.and Westminister; 
and to prevent salesmen of fish buying fish to 
sell again on their own”account; and to allow 
bret and turbot, brill and pearl, although 
under the respective dimensions mentioned 
in a former act, to be imported and sold; 
and *10 punish persons who shall take or sell 
any spawn, brood, or fry of fish, unsizeable 
fish, or fish out of season, or smelts under 
the size of five inches, aud for other purposes. r 
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Though this, and the former bill relating to I lating to tin* additional number of one hun- 


the streets and houses of London, are instances 
that evince the care and attention of the legis¬ 
lature, even to minute particulars of the in¬ 
ternal economy of the kingdom, we can hardly 
consider them as objects of such dignity and 
importance as to demand the deliberations of 
the parliament, hut think they naturally fall 
within the cognizance of the municipal magis¬ 
tracy. After all, perhaps, #he most effectual 
method For supplying Westminster with plenty 
of fish at reasonable rates, would be to execute 
with rigour the laws already enacted against 
forestalling and regrating, an expedient that 
would soon dissolve all monopolies and com¬ 
binations among the traders; to increase the 
number of markets in London and Westmin¬ 
ster; and to establish two general markets at 
the More, one on each side of the river, where 
Mie fishing vessels might unload their c argoes, 
and return’to sea without delay. A number 
of light boats might be employed to convey 
fresh fish from these marts to London and 
Westminster, where all the different fish-mar¬ 
kets might be plentifully supplied at a reason¬ 
able expense; fpr it cannot be supposed that, 
while the fresh fish are brought up the river in 
the fishing smacksthemsches,which can hardly 
save the tides, to Billingsgate, they will ever 
dream of carrying their cargoes above bridge; 
or that the price of fish can be considerably 
lowered, while the fishing vessels lose so much 
time in running up to Gravesend or Billingsgate. 

ACT FOR ASCERTAINING THE QUALIFICA- I 
TIONS OF MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. 

Tiie annual committee being appointed to 
enquire what laws were expired or near ex¬ 
piring, agreed to certain resolutions; upon 
which a bill was prepared, and obtained the 
royal assent, importing a continuation of se¬ 
veral laws, namely, the several clauses men¬ 
tioned of the acts in the fifth and eighth of 
George I. against the clandestine running,of 
uncustomed goods, except the clauses relating 
to quarantine; the act passed in the third of 
George II. relating to the carrying flee from 
Carolina; the act of the seventh if the same 
reign, relating to cochineal and indigo; and 
that of the twelfth of George II. so far as .it* 
related to the importation of*»prriited books. 
There was also a law enacted, to confSmie.to 
the twenty-ninth day of September in the y>?ar 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven, 
an act passed in the twelfth year of queen 
Anne, for encouraging the making of sail-1 
cloth, by a duty of one v penny per ell laid upon 
all foreign-made sails and sail-cloth imported, 
and a bounty in the same proportion graifted 
upon all home-made sail-cloth and canvass fit 
for or made into sails, and exported; another 
act was passed, for continuing certaiu laws re- 


dred hackney coaches and chairs, which law 
was rendered perpetual. The next law we shall 
mention was intended to be one of the most 
important that ever fell under the cognizance 
of the legislature: it was a law that affected 
the freedom, dignity, and independency of par¬ 
liaments,* By an act, passed in th* ninth year 
of the reign of queen Anne, jt'4vas provided 
that no person should be chosen a member of 
parliament who did not possess in England or 
Wales an estate, freehold or copyhold, for life, 
according to the following qualifications: for 
every knight of a shire six hundred pounds per 
annum, over and above what will satisfy al) 
incumbrances; and three hundred pounds per 
annum, for every citizen, burgess, and baron 
of the cinque ports. It was also decreed, that 
the return of any person not thus qualified 
should be void; and that eveiy candidate 
should, at the reasonable request of any other 
candidate at the time of election, or of two jr 
more persons who had a right to*wote, take an 
oath prescribed to establish his qualifications. 
This restraint was by no means effectual. So 
many oaths of different kinds had been pre¬ 
scribed since the revolution, that they began 
to lose the effect they were intended to have 
on the minds of men; ami, in particular, po¬ 
litical perjury grew so common, that it was 
no longer considered as a crime. Subterfuges 
were discovered, by means of which this law 
relating to the qualification of candidates was 
effectually eluded. Those who were not ac¬ 
tually possessed of such estates, procured tem¬ 
porary conveyances from their friend-* and 
patrons, on condition of their being restored 
and cancelled after the election. By this scan¬ 
dalous fraud the intention of the legislature 
was frustrated, the dignity of parliament pros¬ 
tituted, the example of perjury and corruption 
extended, and the vengeance of heaven set at 
defiance. Through this infamous channel the 
ministry had it in their power to thrust into 
parliament a set of venal beggars, who, as they 
depended upon their bounty, would always he 
obsequious to their will, and vote according to 
direction, without the least regard the 
dictates of conscience, or to the advantage of 
their country. The mischiefs attending such 
a vile collusion, and in particular the undue 
influence which the crown^must have acquired 
from the practice, were either felt or appre¬ 
hended by some honest patriots.^tfffo, after 
divers unsuccessful efforts, at length presented 
to the house a hill, importing that every person 
who shall be elected a member of the house of 
commons, should, before he presumed to take 
his seat, deliver to the clerk of the house, at 
the table, while the commons were sitting, and 
the speaker in the chair, a paper, or schedule, 
signed by himself, containing a rental or parti¬ 
cular of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 

1 
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whereby he makes out £is qualification! sped- as aforesaid by such member to the plaintiff 
fying the nature of his estate, whether roes- or prosecutor, or his attorney or agent* paying 
silage, land, rent, tithe, or what else; and ir a certain sum for the same; which, being 
such estate consists of messuages, lajids or proved a true copy, shhll be admitted to be 
tithes, then specifying in whose occupation given in evidence upon the trial t>f any issue 
they are; and if in rent, then specifying the in any such action. Provided always, that 
names of the owners or possessors of the lands nothir£ contained in this act shall extend to 
and tenen^nts out of which sucl* rent iscis- the eldest son or heir apparent of any peer or 
suing, and vtlso specifying the parish, town- lord of parliament, or of any pfrson qualified 
ship, or precinct and county, in which the said to serve as knv;ht of the shire, or to the 
estate lies, and the value thereof; and every members for either of the universities in that 
such person shall, at the same time, also take part of Great Britain called England, or to 
and subscribe the following oath, to be fairly the members of that part of Great Britain 
written at the bottom of the paper or schedule: called Scotland. Such was the substance of 


1, A. B. do swear that the above is a true 
rental: and that 1 truly, and bona fide , have 
such an estate in law or equity, to and for my 
own use and benefit, of and in the lands, tene¬ 
ments, or hereditaments, above described, over 
and above what will satisfy and clear all in¬ 
cumbrances that may affect the same; and 
{hat such estate hath not been granted or 
made over tp me fraudulently, on purpose to 
qualify me* to he a member of this house. So 
help me God !” It was provided that the said 
paper or schedule, with the oath aforesaid, 
should be carcfuHy kept by the clerk, to be 
inspected by the members of the house of 
commons, without fee or reward: that if any 
person elected to serve in any future parlia¬ 
ment, should presume to sit or vote as a mem¬ 
ber of the house of commons before he had 
delivered in such a paper or schedule., and 
taken the oath aforesaid, or should not be 
qualified according to the true intent or mean¬ 
ing of this act, his election should be void; 
and every pet son so sitting and voting should 
forfeit a certain sum to be recovered by such 
pet sous as should sue for the same by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, whereon 
no essoign, privilege, protection, or wager of 
law should be allowed, and only one impar¬ 
lance: that if any person should have delivered 
in, and sworn to his qualification as aforesaid, 
and taken his seat in the house of commons, 
yet at any time after should, during the 
continuance of such parliament, sell, dispose 
of, alien, or any otherwise incumber the estate, 
or any part thereof comprised in th4> schedule, 
so as to lessen, or reduce the same under the 
value of the qualification by law directed, every 
such person, undef a certain penalty, must 
deliver in aSew or further qualification, ac¬ 
cording*^ r'fe true intcnt&nd meaning of this 
act, and swear to the same, in manner before 
directed, before he shall again presume to sit 
or vote as a tnembpr of the house of cuuimons; 
that in case any action, suit, or information 
should be brought, in pursuance of this act, 
against uny member of the house of commons, 
the clerk of the house shall, upon demand, 
forthwith deliver a true and attested copy of 
the paper or schedule so delivered iu to him 


the bill, as originally presented to the house 
of commons; but it was altered in such a 
manner as we are afraid will fail in answering 
the salutary purposes for which it was intended 
by those who brought it into the house. Not¬ 
withstanding the provisions made in the apt 
as it now stands, any iniuister or "patron may 
still introduce his pensioners, clerks, and crea¬ 
tures into the house, by means of the old 
method of temporary conveyance, though the 
farce must now be kept up till the member 
shall have delivered in his schedule, taken his 
oath, and his seat in parliament; then he may 
deliver up the conveyance, or execute a re¬ 
conveyance, without running any risk of losing 
his seat, or of being punished for his fraud 
and perjury. The extensive influence of the 
crown, the general corruptibility of individuals, 
and the obstacles so industriously thiown in 
the way of every scheme contrived to vindicate 
the independency of parliaments, must have 
produced very mortifying reflections in the 
hi east of every Bi iton warded with the genuine 
love of his country. He must have perceived 
that all the bulwarks of the constitution were 
little bqtter than buttresses of ice, which would 
infallibly thaw before the heat of ministerial 
influence, when artfully concentrated; that 
either a minister's professions of patriotism 
were insincere; or his credit insufficient to 
effect any essential alteration in the unpopular 
measures of government; and that, aiter all, 
the liberties of the nation could never he so 
firmly established, as by the power, generosity, 
and virtuea patriot king. This interference 
&ould uot fail to awake the remembrance of 
ttfcat amiable prince, whom fate untimely 
snatched frbin £he eager hopes and warm affec¬ 
tion of»a whole nation, before he had it iu his 
power to manifest and establish his favourite 
maxim, 44 That a monarch's glory was insepara¬ 
bly connected with thobappiness of his people.* 9 
note CEE) at the end of this Vol\ 

i, 

ACT FOR CONSOLIDATING ANNUITIES 
* GRANTED IN 1?5». 

1760. On the first day of February, a motion 
was made, and leave given, to bring in, a bill 
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for enabling his majesty to make leases and 
Copies of offices, lands, and hereditaments, par¬ 
cel of his dutchy of Cornwall, or annexed to 
the same; accordingly it passed through both 
houses without opposition; and enacted that 
all liases and grants made, or to be made, by 
his majesty, within seven years next ensuing, 
in nr annexed to the said dutehy, under the 
limitations therein mentioned, should be good 
and effectual in law against his majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, and against all other 
persons that should hereafter inherit the said 
dutihy, either by an act of parliament, or 
any limitation whatsoever. This act appears 
the more extraordinary 4 as the prince of 
Wales, who has a sort of right by prescription 
to the dutchy of Cornwall, was then of age, 
and might have been put in possession of it 
by the passing of a patent. The house having 
* perused an account of the produce of the fund 
estahhshdl for praying annuities granted in 
the year one thousand seven huudredand fifty- 
nine, with the charge on that fund on the 
fifth day of January in the succeeding year, 
it appeared that there had been a consider¬ 
able deficiency in the said fund on the fifth 
day of July preceding, and this had been made 
good out of the sinking fund, by a resolution 
of the seventh of February, already particu¬ 
larized. They therefore instructed the com¬ 
mittee of ways and means to consider so much 
of the annuity and lottery act passed in the 
preceding session as ielated to the three per 
centum annuities, amounting to the sum of 
seven millions five hundred and ninety thou¬ 
sand pounds, granted in the year one thousand 
seven hundred a r d fifty-nine; and also to 
consider so muen of the said act as related to 
the subsidy of poundage upon certain goods and 
merchandise to be imported into this kingdom, 
and the additional inland duty on colke and 
chocolate. The committee having taken these 
points into deliberation, agreed to the two 
resolutions we have already mentioned with 
respect to the consolidation ; and a bill was 
brought in for adding those annuities grained 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-nine to the joint stock of three per cen¬ 
tum annuities consolidated by tile acts of the 
twenty-fifth, twenty-eighth,twenty-ninth, and 
thirty-second years of his majesty’s reign, giftl 
for several duties therein mentioned, to the 
sinking fund. The committee was afterwards 
empowered to receive a clause for cancelling 
such lottery tickets as were made forth iu 
pursuance of an act passed in the thirtieth 
tear of his majesty's reign, and were not 
then disposed of: ar clause for this purpose 
was accordingly added to the bill, which 
passed through both houses without opposi¬ 
tion, and received the royal assent at the end 
of the session. 


BILL FOR SECURING MONIES FOR THE 
USE OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Of* the twenty-ninth day of April, lord North 
presented to the house a lyll for encourag¬ 
ing the exportation of rum and spirits of 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 
"British Sugar-plantations, from Great Britain, 
and of British spirits made from molasses; a 
bill which in a little time acquired the sanc¬ 
tion of the royal assent. Tow aids the end of 
April, admiral Townshend presented a bill for 
the more effectual securing the payment of 
such prize and bounty-monies as were appro¬ 
priated to the use ot Greenwich hospital by 
an act passed iu the twenty-ninth year of his 
majesty’s reign. As by that law no time was 
limited, or particular method prescribed, for 
giving notifications of the day appointed for 
the payment of the shares of the prizes and 
bounty-money; and many agents had neglect¬ 
ed to specify, in the notification given in ihe 
Loudon Gazette for payment,, of shares of 
prizes condemned in the courts "’of admiralty 
in Great Britain, the particular day or time 
when such payments were to commeuce, 
whereby it was rendeied 'difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to ascertain the time when the hos¬ 
pital at Greenwich became entitled to the 
unclaimed shares, of consequence could not 
enjoy the full benefit of the act; the hill now 
prepared imported, that, from and after the 
first day of September in the present year, 
all notifications of the payment of the shares 
of prizes taken by any of his majesty’s ships 
of war, and condemned in Great Britain, and 
from ami after the first day of February in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixt y - 
oue, all notifications of the payment of the 
shares and prizes taken and condemned in 
any other of his majesty’s dominions in Eu¬ 
rope, or in any of the British plantations in 
America; ami from anil after the twenty-fifth 
day of December, in the jear one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one, all notifications 
of the payment of the ^liares of prizes taken 
and condemned in any other of his majesty’s 
dominions, shall he respectively given arid pub¬ 
lished in the following manner:—If the prize 
be condemned iu any court of admiralty in 
Great Britain, such notification, under the 
agent's hand, shall be published in the London 
Gazette; and if condemned in any couit of 
admiralty in any-other of his rfrntjesty's do¬ 
minions, such notification shall be published 
in like manner in the Gazette, or other news¬ 
paper of public authority, of the island or 
place where the prize is condemned; and if 
there shall be no Gazette, or such newspaper, 
published there, then in some or one of the 
public newspapers of the place; and such 
agents shall deliver to the collector, customer, 
or searcher, or his lawful deputy; and if there 
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shall be no such officer, then to the principal I 
officer or officers of the plaVe where the prize | 
is condemned, or to the lawful deputy of such 
principal officers, two of the Gazettes op other 
newspapers in wjrich such notifications are in¬ 
serted ; and if there shall not be any public 
newspapers in any such island or {ilace, the 
agent shall <, give two such notifications ill 
writing, undtfP his hand: and every such col¬ 
lector, or other officer as aforesaid, shall sub¬ 
scribe his name on both the said Gazettes, 
newspapers, or written notifications; and, by 
the first ship which shall sail from thence to 
any port of Great Britain, shall transmit to 
the treasurer or deputy-treasurers of the said 
royal hospital one of the said notifications, with 
his name so subscribed, to be there registered; 
and shall faithfully preserve and keep the 
other, with liis name thereon subscribed, in 
his own custody; and in every notification as 
aforesaid the agent shall specify his place of 
abrnde, and the precise day of the month and 
year appointed for the payment of the respec¬ 
tive shares ttf the captors ; and all notifications 
with respect to prizes condemned in Great 
Britain, shall be published in the London'Ga¬ 
zette three days at!' least before any share of 
such prize shall be paid ; and with respect to 
prizes condemned in any other part of his ma¬ 
jesty's dominions, such notifications shall be 
delivered to the said collector, or other officers 
as aforesaid, three days at least before any 
share of such prizes shall be paid. It was 
likewise enacted, that the agents for the dis¬ 
tribution of bounty-hills should insert, and pub¬ 
lish under their hands, in the Lomlou Gazette, 
three days at least before payment, public no¬ 
tifications of the day and year appointed for 
such payment, and also insert therein their 
respective places of abode. The bill, even as 
it now stands, is liable to several objections. 
It may lie dangerous to leave the money of 
the unclaimed shares so long as three years in 
the hands of the agent, who, together with his 
securities, may prove insolvent before the ex- 
piratiou oF that term? . f hen the time prescribed 
to the sailors, within which their claim is li¬ 
mited, appears to be too short, when ye consi¬ 
der that they may be so circumstanced, turned 
over to another ship, and conveyed to a distant 
part of the globe, that they shall have no op¬ 
portunity to claim payment; and should three 
years elapse before they could make application 
to the agentj^hey would firtd their bounty or 
prize money appropriated to the use of Green* 
wich hospital; nay, should they die in the course 
of the voyage, it wruld be lost to their heirs 
and executors,who, being ignorant of their title, 
could not possibly claim wit hin the time limited. 

ACT IN FAVOUR OF GEORGE KEITH* 
A committee having been appointed to 


enquire into the original standards of weights 
and measures in the kingdom of England, to 
consider the laws relating thereto, and to re¬ 
port their obserfations thereupon., together 
with their opinion of the most effectual means 
for ascertaining and enforcing uniform and 
certain standards of weights and measures, 
they prepared copies, models, patterns, and 
multiples, and presented them to the house; 
then they were locked up by the clerk of the 
house; and lord Carysfort presented a bill, ac¬ 
cording to order, for enforcing uniformity of 
weights and measures to the standards by law 
to be established ^ but this measure, which 
had been so long in dependence,, was not. yet 
fully discussed, and the standards anti weights 
were reserved to another occasion. A law was 
made for reviving aud continuing so much of 
an act passed in the twenty-first year of his 
majesty's reign as relates to the rnoi r e effectual^ 
trial and punishment of high-treason in the 
highlands of Scotland; and also lor con¬ 
tinuing two other acts passed in the nine¬ 
teenth and twenty-first years of his majesty's 
reign, so far a9 they relate to the more effec¬ 
tual disarming the highlands of Scotland, and 
securing the peace thereof; and to allow fur¬ 
thertime for making affidavits of the execution 
of articles or contracts of clerks to attornies 
or solicitors, and filing thereof. The king 
having been pleased to pardon George Keith, 
earl mareschal of Scotland, who had been at¬ 
tainted for rebellion in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixteen, the parliament 
confirmed this indulgence, by passing an act 
to enable the said George Keith, late earl 
nmrcschal, to sue or entefi-ain any action or 
suit, notwithstanding his attainder, and to 
remove any disability in him, by reason of the 
said attainder, to take or inherit any real or 
personal cstatp that might or should hereafter 
descend or come to him, or which he was en¬ 
titled to in reversion or remainder before his 
attainder. This nobleman, universally respected 
for (us probity and understanding, had been 
employed as ambassador to the court of France 
by the iking of Prussia, and was actually at 
this juncture in the service of that monarch, 
who in all probability interceded with the king 
oFEngland in his behalf. When his pardon 
had' passed the seals, he repaired to London, 
and was presented to his '.najesty, by whom 
he was very graciously received. 

SESSION fLOSED. 

These, and a good number of other bills of 
less importance, both private and public, were 
passed into laws by commission, on the twenty- 
secoml day of May, 4 when the lord keeper of 
the great seal closed the session with a speech 
to both houses. He began wi*.h an assurance 
' that his majesty looked back on their proceed* 
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iiiRS with putin* satisfaction, lie said, the duty 
aud affection which they had expressed for the 
king's person and government, the zeal and 
unanimity they had showed in maintaining the 
true interest of their country, could only be 
equalled by what his majesty had formerly 'ex¬ 
perienced from his parliament. He told them 
it would have given his majesty the most sen¬ 
sible pleasure, had he been able to assure them 
that Ids endeavours to promote a general peace 
had met with more suitable returns. He ob¬ 
served that his majesty, in conjunction with 
his good brother and ally the king of Prussia, 
had chosen to give their enemies proofs of this 
equitable disposition, in the midst of a series 
of glorious victories; an opportunity the most 
proper to take such a step with dignity, and. 
to manifest to all Europe the purity and mo¬ 
deration of his views. After such a conduct, 
he Baid, the king had the comfort to reflect 
ttiat the further continuance of the calamities 
of war could not be imputed to him or his allies; 
that he trusted in the blessing of heaven upon 
the justice of his anus, aud upon those ample 
means which the zeal of the parliament in so 
good a cause had wisely put into his hands; 
that his future* successes in carrying oil the 
war would not fall short ofthe past; and that, 
iu the. event, the public tranquillity woifld he 
restored on solid and durable foundations. He 
acquainted them that his majesty had taken 
the most effectual care to augment t\i; com¬ 
bined army hi Germany: and at the same time 
to keep up such a force at home as m'&ht frus¬ 
trate any attempts of the enemy to invade 
these kingdoms; such attempts as hadJ.itherto 
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ended only in their own confusion. He took 
notice th&i the royal,navy was never in*a more 
flourishing and respectable condition; aud 
the signal victory obtained last winter over 
the French fleet on their own coast had giveu 
lustre to his majesty's arms, fresh spirit to his 
maritime forces, and reduced the naval strength 
of ..France-<o a very low ebb. He gave them 
to understand that his msyesty had disposed 
bis squadrons in such a manner as might best 
conduce to the annoyance of his enemies; to 
the defence of his oWn dominions, both in 
Europe and America; to the preserving and 
pursuing 1 his conquests, as well as to the pro¬ 
tection of the trade of his subjects, which he 
had extremely at heart. He told the com¬ 
mons) that nothing could relieve his majesty’s 
royal miud, under the anxiety he felt for the 
burdens of his faithful subjects, hut the pub¬ 
lic-spirited cheerfulness with which their house 
had granted him such large supplies, and his 
conviction that they were necessary for the 
security aqd essential interest of his kingdom**; 
he therefore returned them his Hbyty thanks 
for these supplies, and assured them they 
should be duly applied to the purposes for 
which they had been given. Finally, he re¬ 
commended to both houses the continuance 
of that union and good harmOny which he bad 
observed with so much pleasure, and from 
which he had derived such important effects. 
He desired they would study to promote these 
desirable objects, to support the king's govern¬ 
ment, and the good order of their respective 
counties, and consult their oyn real happiness 
and prosperity. 
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Chapter xix. 

* 

r 

Remarkable Detection of a Murder by William Andriw^Hnrne.—Popular Clamour a gains* 
Lord George Sackvdie—His ACdres v te the Public—He demands a Court-martial—Sub < 
stance qfjhe Charge against him—His Defence—Remarks on U—Sentence tff the Court • 
martial.—Earl Ferret's apprehended for Murder.—Tried by the House of Peers — Con¬ 
victed—and executed at Tyburn .— Assassination of Mr. Matthews, by one Stirn, a 
Hessian.—New .Bridge begun at Black friars .— Conflagration in Portsmouth Yard.— 
Number of Ships taken by the Enemy.—Progress of Monsieur Thurot—He makes a Descent 
at Camckfergus—Is slain , and his Ships taken.—Exploit of Captain Kennedy. — Remark¬ 
able Adventure of five Irish Seamen.—The Rami Hies Man of' War wrecked upon the 
Bo11head.—Treaty with the Cherokees— Hostilities recommenced—Their 7mens destroyed 
by Colonel Montgomery—His Expedition to the middle Settlements.—Fate of the Garrison 
at Fort Loudoun.—The British Interest established on the Ohio. — 7'he French undertake 
the Siege of Quebec—Defeat Brigadier Murray, and oblige him to retire into the Town .— 
Quebec besieged—The Enemy's Shipping destroyed —7 'hey abandon the Siege .— General 
Amherst reduces the French Fort at the Isle Royal—and takes Montreal .— F etich Ships 
destroyed in the Hay of Chatmrs.—Total Reduction of Canada.—Demolition of Louis* 
bourg .— Insurrection of the Negroes in Jamaica.—Action at Sea off' Hispaniola .— Gallant 
Behaviour of the Captains Obrien and 7'ayfor in the Leeward Islands.—Transactions in 
the East-Indies.—Achievements in the Bay of Quibeion.—Admiral Rodney destroys some 
Vessels on the Coast of France.—Preparations for a secret Expedition.—Astronomers sent 
to the East-Indies.—Earthquakes in Syria.—Wise Conduct of the Catholic King—Affairs 
$f Poi tug al.—Turkish Ship of the Line earned into Malta.—Patriotic Schemes of the King 
if Denmark.—Memorial presented by the British Ambassador to the States-General .— 
State of the Powers at War.—Death of the Landgrave of Hesse-tassel.—Offers made by 
the Neutral Powers of a Place for holding a Congress.—Skirmishes in Westphalia during 
the Winter.—Exactions by the French in Westphalia.—Skirmish to the Advantage of the 
Allies at Vacha.—Situation of the French Armies.—Exploit of Colonel Lucknei at Butz- 
bach.—7'he French advance to Ncustadt .— 7'he Hereditary Prince of Hi nriswtck defeated 
at Coihach—but retrieves his Honour at Exdorf—Victory obtained by the Allies at 
Waibourg. — 7'he Hereditary Prince beats up the Quarters of the French at ZeUenberg.— 
Petty Advantages on both Sides. — 7'he Hereditary Prince marches to the Lower Rhine— 
Is worsted at Cum pm—and repasses the Rhine.—Attempt of the Enemy against him .— 
Advantages gained by M. de Stainville.—The Allies and French go into Winter-quar ters. 


DETECTION OF A MURDER. 

ri^HE successes of the last campaign had 
.L flushed the whole nation with the must 
elevated hope of future conquest, and the go¬ 
vernment was enabled to take every step which 
appeared necessary to realize that sanguine 
expectation: hut the war became every day 
more and more Germanised. Notwithstanding 
the immense sums that were raised for the ex¬ 
penses of the current year; notwithstanding 
the great number oil land-forces maintained in 
the service, &od the numerous fleets that filled 
the harfe^qrs 0 f Great Britain; we do not find 
that one frc&h effort was made to improve the 
advantages she hau gained upon her own ele¬ 
ment, or for pushing the war on Rational 
principles: for tlfv reduction of Canada was 
no more than the consequence of the measures 
which h<ad been taken in the preceding cam¬ 
paign. But, before we record the progress of 
the war, it may be necessary to specify some 


| domestic occurrences that for a little while 
engrossed the public attention. In the mouth 
of December, in the preceding year, William 
Andrew Horne, a gentleman of some fortune 
in Dei byshire, was executed at Nottingham, 
in'The seventy-fnuith year of his age, lor the 
murder of an infant born of hi* own sister, in 
the yea** one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty four On the thiid day after the birth, 
Jhis brutal ruffian thrust the child into a linen 
• hag, and accompanied by his own brother on 
horseback, conveyed it to Anncsley. in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, where it 'has next day found 
dt*bd under a hay-stack. Though this cruel 
rustic knew how much he lay at the mercy of 
his brother, whom he had made privy to this 
affair, far from endeavouring to engage his 
secrecy by offices of khiduess and marks of 
affection, he treated him as an alien to his 
blood; not barely with indiffcreuce, hut even 
with the most barbarous rigour. He not only 
defrauded him of bis right, but exacted of him 
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the lowest menial services; beheld him starv¬ 
ing in a cottage, while he lived himself in 
afHueiiee; and refused to relieve with a morsel 
of chanty the children of his own brother beg¬ 
ging at hi» gate. It was the resentment of 
this pride aud barbarity which, in all likelihood, 
first impelled the other to revenge. He pre¬ 
tended qualms of conscience, and d&losed the 
transaction of the child to several individuals. 
As the brothA* was universally hated for the 
insolence and brutality of ins disposition, in¬ 
formation was given against him, and a reso¬ 
lution formed to bring him to condign .pun¬ 
ishment. Being informed of this design, he 
tampered with his hrother, and desired that 
he would retract upon the trial the evidence 
he had given before the justices. Though the 
brother rejected this scheme of subornation, 
he offered to withdraw himself from the king¬ 
dom, if he might have five pounds to defray 
file expenst^of bis removal. So sordidly avari¬ 
cious was the other, that he refused to advance 
this miserable pittance, though he knew his 
own life depended upon his compliance. He 
was accordingly apprehended, tried, and con¬ 
victed on his brother’s evidence; and then he 
confessed the particulars of his exposing the 
infant. He domed, indeed, that be had any 
thought the child would perish, and declared 
he intended it as a present to a gentleman at 
whose gate it was laid: hut as he appeared to 
be a hardened miscreant, devoid of humanity, 
stained with the complicated crimes of tyranny, 
fraud, rapine, incest, and murder, very little 
credit is due to his declaration.—In the course 
of the same month, pari of Westminster was 
grievously alaimcd by a dreadful conflagration, 
which broke out irt the house of a cabinet¬ 
maker near Covent-gardcn, inged with great 
fury, aud reduced near twenty houses to ashes. 
Many others were damaged, aud several per¬ 
sons either burned in their apartments, or 
buried uuder the ruins. The bad consequences 
of this calamity were in a great measure alle¬ 
viated by the humaniiy of the public, and the 
generous compassion of the prince of Wajes, 
who contributed liberally to the relief of the 

sufferers. * 

» 

CLAMOUR AGAINST LORD sACKVILLE. 

• 

Bijt no subject so much engrossed the c%u* 
versations aud passions of the public as did 
the case of lord George Sackville, wh<*had,by 
this time resigned Jhis command in Germany, 
and returned to England: the country which, 
of all others, it would # have been his interest 
to avoid at this juncture, if he was really con¬ 
scious of the guilt the*imputation of which his 
character now sustained. With the first tidings 
of the battle fought at Mimlen the defamation 
of this officer arrived. He was accused of 
having disobeyed orders, and his conduct repre¬ 


sented as infamous in^very particular. These 
were the suggestions of a vague report* which 
no person could trace to its origin; yet this 
report im media telyigave birth to one of the 
most inflammatory pamphlets that ever was 
exhibited to the public. The first charge had 
alarmed the people of England, jealous in 
honour, sudden and rash in their sentiments, 
and obstinately adhering to the prejudices 
they have espoused. The implied accusation 
iu the ordeis of Prince Ferdinand, and the 
combustible matter superadded by the pam¬ 
phlet-writer, kindled up such a blaze of indig¬ 
nation in the minds of the people, as admitted 
of no temperament or control. An abhorrence 
and detestation of lord George Sackville, as a 
coward aud a traitor, became the uuiveisal 
passion, which acted by contagion, infecting 
all degrees of people from the cottage to the 
throne; and no individual, who had the least 
regard for his own chaiacter and quiet, would 
venture to preach up moderation, or even 
advise a suspension of belief until more cejs 
tain information dbuld be received. Fresh 
furl was continually thrown in tiy obscuie 
authors of pamphlets and newspapers, who 
stigmatized and insulted with such virulent 
perseverance, that no one woTild have imagined 
they were actuated by personal motives, not 
retained by mercenary booksellers, against 
that unfortunate nobleman. Not satisfied with 
inventing circumstances to his dishonour, in his 
conduct on the last occasion, they pretended to 
take a retrospective view of his character, ami 
produced a number of anecdotes to his pre¬ 
judice, which had never before seen the light, 
and but for this occasion had probably never 
been known. Not that all the wriiings which 
appeared oil this subject contained fresh mat¬ 
ters of aggravation against lord George Sack- 
ville. Some writers, either animated by the 
hope of advantage, or hired to betray the cause 
which tijey undertook to defend, entered the 
lists as professed champions of the accused, 
assumed the pen iu lus behalf, devoid of sense, 
unfurnished with materials, and produced per* 
formaiicos which couldnoj, fail to injure his cha¬ 
racter among all those who believed that lie 
countenanced their endeavours, and supplied 
them with the facts and arguments of his de¬ 
fence. Such precisely was the state of the 
dispute s^lien lord George arrived in London. 
While Piitice Ferdinand^was crowned with 
laurel; while the king of Great Britain ap¬ 
proved his conduct; and, as the qjp * glorious 
mark of that approbation* invested him with 
the order of the garter; while his name was 
celebrated through all En^jan 1, and extolled, 
in the^warmest expressions of hyperbole, above 
all the heroes of antiquity; every mouth wa9 
opened in execration of the late commander 
of ths British troops in Germany. He was 
now made acquainted with the particular* ui* 
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his imputed guilt, which be had before indis¬ 
tinctly learned. He was*, accused of having 
disobeyed three successive orders he had re- 
eeivcd from the general, Airing the action at 
Miliden, to advance with the cavalry of the 
right wing, which he commanded, and sustain 
the infantry that were engaged ; and, after the 
cavalry were put in motion, of havjng halted 
them unnecessarily, and marched so slow, that 
they could not reach the place of action in 
time to be of any service • hy which conduct 
the opportunity was lost of attacking the 
enemy when the) gave way, and rendering 
the victory more glorious and decisive. The 
first step which lord George took towards his 
own vindication with the public, was in print¬ 
ing a short address, entreating them to sus¬ 
pend their belief with respect to his character, 
until the charge brought against him should 
be legally discussed by a court-martial; a trial 
which he had already solicited, aud was in 
hopes of obtaining. 

i 

HE DEMANDS A COURT-MARTIAL. 

Finding himself unable to stem the tide of 
popular prejudice, which flowed against him 
with irresistible impetuosity, he might have 
retired in quiet and safety, and left it to ebb 
at leisure. This would have been generally 
deemed a prudential step, by all those who 
consider the unfavourable medium through 
which every particular of his conduct must 
have been viewed at that juncture, even hy 
men who cherished the most candid intentions; 
when they reflected upon the power, influence, 
and popularity of his accuser; the danger of 
aggravating the resentment of the sovereign, 
already too conspicuous; and the risk of ha¬ 
zarding his life on the honour and integrity of 
witnesses, who might think their fortunes de¬ 
pended upon the nature of the evidence they 
should give. Notwithstanding these sugges¬ 
tions, lord George, seemingly impatient of the 
imputation under which his character laboured, 
insisted upon the privilege of a legal trial, 
which was granted, accordingly, after the 
judges had given it as their opinion that he 
might be tried hy a court-martial, ^though he 
no longer retained any commission in the 
service:. A court of general officers being 
appointed aud assembled to enquire into his 
conduct, the judge-advocate gave him to un¬ 
derstand that lie was charged with having dis¬ 
obeyed tKeVfclers of prince 'Ferdinand, relative 
to the battle of Maiden. That the reader may 
have the more distinct idea of the charge, it 
is necessary to remind him, that lord Geoi^ge 
Sackviile commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, consisting of Hanoverian and British 
horse, difyosod in two lines, the British being 
at the extremity of the right, extending to the 
tillage of llartum; the Hanoverian cavalry 


forming the left that reached almost to an 
open wood or grove, which divided the horse 
from the line of infantry, particularly- from 
that part of the line of infantry consisting of 
two brigades of British foot, the Hanoverian 
guards, and Hardeuberg's regiment. This was 
the body rf troops which sustained the hi unt 
of the batne with the most incredible coinage 
and perseverance. They of their own accord 
advanced to attack the left of* the enemy's 
cavalry, through a most dreadful fire of artil¬ 
lery and small arms, to which they were ex¬ 
posed'in front and fiank; they withstood the 
repeated attacks of the whole Fieuch gendar¬ 
merie, whom at length they totally routed, 
together with a body of Saxon troops on their 
left; and to their valour the victory was chiefly 
owing. The ground from which these troops 
advanced was a kind of heath or plain, which 
opened a considerable way to the left, where 
the rest of the army was formed ; n order of 
battle; but on the right it was hounded by 
the wood, on the other side of which the ca¬ 
valry of the right wing was posted, having in 
front the village of Halen, from whence ilie 
French had been driven by the piquets iu the 
army there posted, and in front of them a 
windmill, situated in the middle space between 
them and a battery placed on the left of the 
enemy. 

Early in the morning captain Malhorti had, 
by order of prince Ferdinand, posted tlie ca¬ 
valry of the right wing in the situation we 
have just described; the village of Hurtum 
with enclosures on the right, a narrow wood 
on the left, the village of Halen in their front, 
and a windmill in the middle of an open plain, 
which led directly to the £nemy. In this po¬ 
sition lord George Sackviile was directed to 
remain, until he should receive further orders; 
and here it was those orders were given which 
he was said to have disobeyed. Indeed he was 
previously charged with having neglected the 
orders of the preceding evening, which im¬ 
ported that the horses should be saddled at 
oncu in the morning, though tlie tents were 
not to be struck, nor the troops under arms, 
until they should receive further orders. He 
was accused^of having dUobcveil these orders, 
and of having come late into the field, after 
the cavalry was formed. Captain YVinchin- 
grtfde, aide-cju-camp to prince Ferdinand, de¬ 
clared upon oath, that while the infantry of 
the* right wing were advancing towards the 
eneifiy for the second time, he was sent wiih 
orders to lord George Sackviile to advance 
with the cavalry of the Vight wing, and sustain 
the infantry, which was^ going to engage, by 
forming the horse under his command, upon 
the heath, in a third line behind the regiments; 
th:it c lie delivered these orders to lord George 
Sackviile, giving him to understand, that he 
should march the cavalry through the wood 
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or trees on Ins left to the heath, where they subject, agreed with "he marquis in these sen- 
were to be formed; that on his return to the timeuts. • 

heath, he met colonel Fitzroy riding at full Lord George, in his defence, proved, hy un¬ 
gallop towards lord George; and that he deuiable evidence, that he never received the 
(Winchingrode) followed him back, in order orders issued on the eve of the battle, nor any 
to hasten the march of the cavalry. Colonel sort of intimation or plan of action, although 
Ligonier, another of the prince's «ides-du- he was certainly entitled to some such com- 
camp, deposed, that he carried orders from the ymnicaiitu, as commander in chief of the 
general to lord George to advance with the British forces; that, nevertheless, the orders 
cavalry, insider to profit from the disorder concerning the horses were obeyed by those 
which appeared in the enemy's cavalry; that who received them; that lord George, instead 
lord George made no answer to these orders, of loitering or losing time while the troops 
but turning to tbe troops, commanded them were forming, prepared to put himself at the 
to draw their swords, and inarch; that the head of the cavalry on the first notice that 
colonel seeing them advance a few paces on they were in motion; that he was so eager to 
the right forwards, told his lordship he must perforin his duty, as to set out from his quar- 
inarch to the left; that in the mean time ters without even waiting for an aide-du-camp 
colonel Fitzroy arriving with orders for the to attend him, and was in the field before any 
British cavalry only to advance, lord George general officer of his division. He declared 
said the orders were contradictory; and colonel that, when captain Winchingrode delivered 
% Ligonier replied, they differed only in numbers, the order to form the cavaliy in one line, 
but the destination of his march was the same, making a third, to advance and sustain the 
to the left. Colonel Fitzroy, the third aide- iufautry, lie neither heard him say he was To 
du-cantp to prince Ferdinand, gave evidcuce inarch by the left, nor saw him^int with his 
that when be told lord George it was tbe sword to tbe wood through which he was to 
prince's order for the British cavalry to ad- pass. Neither of these directions were ob- 
vanee towards* the left, his lordship observed sened by any of the aides-^u-camp or officers 
that it was different from tbe order brought then present, except one gentleman, the per- 
by colonel Ligonier, and he could not think sou who bore witness to the confusion in the 
the prince intended to break the line; that looks and deportment of his lordship. It was 
he a*ked which way the cavalry was to march, proved that the nearest and most practicable 
and who was to be their guide; that when he way of advancing against the enemy was by 
(the aide-du camp) offered to lead the column the way of the windmill, to the left of the vil- 
through the wood on the left, his lordship lage of Haleu. It appeared that lord George 
seemed still dissatisfied with the order, saying, imagined this was the only way hy which he 
it did not agree with the order brought hy should be ordered to advance; that, in this 
colonel Ligonier, and desired to be conducted persuasion, he had sent an officer to recou¬ 
nt person to the pMnce, that he might have noitre the village of Haleu, as an object of 
an explanation from his own mouth; a reso- importance, as it would have been upon the 
lotion which was immediately executed. The flank of the cavalry in advancing forwards; 
next evidence, an officer of rant in the army, that when he received the order from Winchiu- 
made oath tliat, in his opiniop, wheli the grode to form the line, and advance, he still 
orders were delivered to lord George, his lord- imagined this was his route, and ori this sup- 
ship was alarmed to a very great degree, and position immediately detached au aide-du- 
seemed to be in the utmost confusion. A certain camp to remove a regiment of Saxe-Gotha 
nobleman, of high rauk and unblemished re- which was in tbe front; that he sent a second 
potation, declared, that captaiu Winchingrode to observe the place whore the infantry were, 
having told him it was absolutely necessary and a third to reconnoitre the enemy ;.that in 
that the cavalry should march, arfd form a a few minutes colonel Ligonier coming tip with 
hue to support the foot, he had*given orders an order from prince Ferdinand to advance the 
to the second line to march, and form a line cavalry, his lordship immediately drew his 
to support the foot; that as soon as thqytaf- sword, and ordered them to march forward by 
rived at tbe place where the action began, he the windmill. The colonel declared that when 
was met by colonel Fitzroy, with an £rder* for he delivered the order, he added, “ bv the 
the cavalry to. advance as fast as possible; *that lelfcbut lord Gefcrge affirmed rfiafhe heard 
in marching to this place, an order came to no such direction, nor did it reach the ears of 
halt, until they could* be joined by the first any other person then present, except of that 
1 iue of cavalry; that afterwards, in advancing, officer 9 who witnessed to £he same directiou 
they were again lialtSd by lord George Sack- given by Winchingrode. It was proved that 
ville; that, in his opinion, they might have immediately after the troops were put in mo- 
marched with more expedition, and even Some tiun, colonel Fitzroy arrived with "an order 
up time enough to act against the enemy: from prince Ferdinand, importing that the 
some other oflicers who were examined on this British cavalry only should advance hy the 
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left; that lord George declared their orders I whether it was likely that an officer, who had 


were contradictory, and seemed the more puz¬ 
zled, an be understood that both these gentle¬ 
men came off nearly at the same timp from 
the prince, and were probably directed to com¬ 
municate the same order. It was therefore 
natural to suppose there was a mistake, as 
there might be danger in breaking the line,ns 
the route by«the wood appeared more difficult 
and tedious than that by the windmill, which 
led directly through open ground to the enemy; 
and us he could not think that if a body of 
horse was immediately wanted the general 
would send for the British, that were at the 
farthest extremity of the wing, rather than 
for the Hanoverian cavalry who formed the 
left of the line, and consequently were much 
liearer the scene of action. It was proved 
that lord George, in this uncertainty, resolved 
to apply fur ail explanation to the prince in 
person, who he understood was at a, small dis¬ 
tance; that with this view he set out with all 
possible expedition; thathaving entered the 
woud, and perceived that the country beyoud it 
opened sooner to (he left than he had imagined, 
and captain Smith, his aide-du* camp, advising 
that the British cavalry should be put in mo¬ 
tion, he sent back that gentleman, with orders 
for them to &d\ai^e by the left with all possible 
despatch ; that he rode up to the general, who 
received him without any marks of displeasure, 
and ordered him to bring up the wfiole cavalry 
of the right wing in a line upon the heath ; 
an order, as the reader will perceive, quite 
different from that which was so warmly es¬ 
poused by the aide-du camp; that as the mar¬ 
quis of Granby had already put the second line 
in motion, according to a separate order which 
he had received, and the head of his column 
was already in view, coming out of the wood, 
lord George thought it necessary to halt the 
troops on the left until the right should come 
into the line; and afterwards sent llu!m orders 
to march slower, that two regiments, which 
bad been thrown out of the line, might have 
an opportunity to replace themselves in their 
proper stations. • 

With respect to the confusion which one 
officer affirmed was perceivable in yhe counte¬ 
nance and deportment of this commander, a 
considerable number of other officers then 
present being intefogated by his 1 lordship, 
unanimously# declared that they saw no such 
marks o^cqnfu&iou, but that he delivered his 
orders with\ill the marks Vf coolness and lie- 
liberation. The candid reader will of himself 
determine, whether a man's heart i^ to be 
Judged by any change of his complezion^grant- 
lngsuch a change to have happened; whether 
the evidence of one witness, in such a case, 
will weigh against the concurrent testimony 
of all the officers whose immediate business it 
was to attend ami observe the commander: 


been more than once in actual service, and 
behaved without reproach so as to attain such 
an eminent rank in the"army, should exhibit 
symptoms of fear and confusion, vXrhen there 
was in reality no appearance of dangeV; for 
none of*tly orders imported that lie should 
attack the enemy, but only advance to sustain 
the infantry. The time which ^elapsed from 
the first order he received by captain Winchin- 
grode, to the arrival of colonel Ligonier, did 
not exceed eight minutes, during which his 
aide-du-camp, captain Hugo, was employed 
in removing the Saxe-Gotha regiment from 
the front, by which be proposed to advance. 
From that period till the cavalry actually 
marched in consequence of an order from 
lord George, the length of time was differently 
estimated in the opinion of different witnesses, 
hut at a medium computed by the judge-advo¬ 
cate at fifteen minutes, during wlikrli the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances were transacted: The 
troops were first ordered to advance forwards, 
then halted; the contradictory orders arrived 
and were disputed; the commander desired 
the two aides-du-camp to agree about which 
was the precise order, and he would obey it 
immediately: each insisting upon that which 
he had delivered, lord George hastened to the 
general for an explanation; and, as he passed 
the wood, sent hark captain Smith to the right 
of the cavalry, which was at a considerable 
distance, to put the British horse in motion. 
We shall not pretend to determine whether 
the commander of such an important body 
may be excusable for hesitating, when he re¬ 
ceived contradictory orders at the same time, 
especially when both orders run couufer to his 
own judgment, whether in that case it is allow¬ 
able for him,to suspend the operation for a 
few minutes, in order to consult in person the 
commander wi chief about a step of such con¬ 
sequence to the preservation of the whole 
army. Neither will we venture to decide dog¬ 
matically on the merits of the march, after 
th©cavalry were put in motion; whether they 
marched too slow, or were unnecessarily halted 
in thefr vyay to the heath. It was proved, in 
deed, that ljurd George was always remarkably 
slow in his movements of cavalry, cm the sup¬ 
position that if horses are blown they must be 
uiftit for service, and that the least hurry is 
apt to disorder the line of horse to such a de¬ 
gree, as" would rol> them of their proper effect, 
and' render all their efforts abortive. This 
being the system of lord George Sackville, it 
may deserv^ consideration, whether he could 
deviate from it on this (Jelicate occasion, with* 
out renouncing the dictates of his own judg¬ 
ment and discretion; and whether he was at 
liberty to use his cfwn judgment, after having 
received the order to advance. After all, whe¬ 
ther be was intentionally guilty; and what 
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were the motives by which he was really actu¬ 
ated, are questions which his own conscience 
alone can solve. Even granting him to have 
hesitated from perplexity, to have lingered 
from vexation, to have failed through error oP 
judgment, he will probably find favour with 
the candid and humane part of life fellow- 
subjects, when they reflect upon the nature of 
his situating, placed at the head of such a 
body of cavaliy, uniihstruet#d and oninformed 
of plan or circumstance, divided from the rest 
of flu? army, unacquainted with the operations 
of the day, chagrined with doubt and disap¬ 
pointment, and perplexed by contradictory 
orders, neither of which he could execute with¬ 
out ottering violence to his own judgment; 
when they consider the endeavours he used to 
niauiiest his obedience ; the last distinct order 
which he in pci.son received and executed; 
• that mankind are liable to mistakes ; that the 
cavalry w£r« not origin illy intended to act, as 
appears in the account of the battle published 
at ihe Hague, by the authority of prince Fer¬ 
dinand, expressly declaring that the cavalry 
on the light did not net, because it was des 
trued to sustain the iufantrv in a third line: 
that if it had leallv been designed for action, 
it ought either to have been posted in another 
place, or permitted to advance straight for¬ 
wards by the windmill, according to the idea 
of its commander; finally, when they recall to 
view tlie general confns on that seems to have 
prevailed through the manoeuvres of that morn¬ 
ing, and remember some pirtieulars of tlie 
action ; that the brigades of Krilisli artillery 
had lio orders until they applied to lord George 
Sackxille, who directed them to the spot where 
they acquitted themselves with so much ho¬ 
nour and effect, in contributing to the success 
of the day; that the glory ami advantage ac¬ 
quired by the few brigades of infantry, who 
may he said to have defeated the*whole French 
army, was in no respect owing to any general 
or particular orders or instructions, hut entirely 
flowing flora the native valour of the troops, 
and the spirited conduct of their immediate 
commanders; and that a great number of offi¬ 
cers in the allied army, even of thqfe tvho re¬ 
mained on the open heath, nevej,saw the face 
of the enemy, or saw them at such a distance 
that they could not distinguish more than i^it: 
hats and the arms of the British regiiifrnts 
with which they wfcre engaged. With respect 
to t lie imputation of cowardice levelled at*lord 
George hy the unthinking multitude, anS cir¬ 
culated with such industry and clamour, we 
ought to consider it as a mob-accusation, 
which the bravest of/nen, even the great fluke 
of Marlborough, could not escape; we ought 
to receive it as a dangerous suspicion, which 
strikes at the root of cliaftictcr, and may blast 
that honour in a moment which the soldier 
has acquired in a long course of painful service, 
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at the continual hazard of his life; we ought 
to distrust it as a malignant charge, altogether 
inconsistent with the former conduct of the 
per*oij accused, as well as with his subsequent 
impatience and perseverance in demanding a 
trial, to which he never would have been called; 
a trial which, though his life was at stake, 
aiul his cause out of countenance, he sustained 
with such courage, fortitude, aiyl presence of 
mind, as even his enemies themselves could 
not help admiring. Thus have we given a 
succinct detail of this remarkable affair, with 
that spirit of impartiality, that sacred regard 
to truth, which the impoi lance of history de 
mands. To the best of out recollection, we 
have forgot no esseutial article of the accusa¬ 
tion, nor suppressed any material circumstance 
urged in defence of lord George Sackviile. 
Unknown to his person, unconnected with his 
friends, unmoved hy fear, unbiassed by iuterest, 
we have candidly obeyed the dictates of jus¬ 
tice, and the calls of humanity, in our endea¬ 
vours to dissipate Jhe clouds of prejudice iftid 
misapprehension; wanned, peifi^ps, with an 
honest disdain at (he ungenerous, an I in our 
opinion, unjust persecution, which previous to 
his trial, an officer of ran^, sendee, and cha¬ 
racter, the descendant of an illustrious family, 
the son of a nobleman universally respected, 
a Briton, a fellow-subject, Had undergone. 

SENTENCE OF THE COURT-MARTIAL. 

Tub court-martial having examined the evi¬ 
dence and beard the defence, gave judgment 
in these words: “The court, upon due consi¬ 
deration of the whole matter before them, is 
of opinion that lord George Sackviile is guilty 
of having disobeyed the orders of prince Fer¬ 
dinand of Brunswick, whom he was, by his 
commission and instructions, directed to obey 
as commander in chief, according to the rules 
of war;* and it is the fmther opinion of this 
court, that the said lord George Sackviile is, 
and lie is hereby adjudged, unlit to serve his 
majesty in any military capacity whatsoever. 0 
His sentence was confirmed by the king, who 
moreover signified his pleasure thar ij, should 
he given out in public orders, not* only in 
Britain, but in America, and every quarter of 
the globe vvheie any English troops happened 
to be, that officers being convinced that neither 
high birth nor great employnymrs can shel¬ 
ter offences of such a nature, and that seeing 
they are subject tft censures im/i worse tha# 
death to a man who has any sense of honour, 
they may avoid the fatal consequences arising 
fron^clisobedience of ordejs. To complete the 
disgrace of this unfortunate general, his ma¬ 
jesty in council called for the council-book, 
and ordered the name of lord George Sack 
ville to be struck out of the list of privy-cotui* 
sellors. 
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EARL FERRERS APPREHENDED. 

• 

I'll is summer was distinguished by another 
trial still more remarkable. Laurence earl 
Ferrers, a nobleman of a violent spirit;, who 
had €*ominitted many outrages, and, in the 
opinion of all who knew him, given manifold 
proofs of insanity* at length perpetrated *a 
murder, which subjected him to the cognizance 
of just ice. A is deportment to his lady was so 
brutal, that-application bad been made to]the 
house of peers, and a separation effected by 
act of parliament. Trustees were nominated; 
and one Mr. Johnson, who had, during the 
best part of his life, been employed in the 
family, was now appointed receiver of the 
estates, at the earl’s own request. The con¬ 
duct of this man, in the course of his stew¬ 
ardship, gave umbrage to lord Ferrers, whose 
disposition was equally jealous and vindictive. 
Me imagined all his own family had conspired 
against his interest, and that Johnson was 
oife of their accomplices that he had been 
instrumental # in obtaining the act of par¬ 
liament, which his lordship considered as a 
grievous hardship; that he had disappointed 
him in-regard to a pertain contract about coal¬ 
mines ; in a word, that there was a collusion be- 
t ween Johnson and the earl’s adversaries. Fired 
with these sup|>omions, he first expressed his 
resentment, by giving Johnson notice to quit 
the farm which he possessed on the (‘state; but 
finding the trustees had confirmed the lease, 
he determined to gratify bis revenge by assas¬ 
sination, and laid his plan accordingly. On 
Sunday the thirteenth of January lie appointed 
this unhappy man to come to his house on the 
Friday following, in order to peruse papers, or 
vet tie accounts; and Johnson went thither 
without the least suspicion of what was pre¬ 
pared for his reception: for although he was 
no stranger to his lordship's dangerous dispo¬ 
sition; and knew he had some lime before in¬ 
curred his displeasure, yet lie imagined his 
resentment had entirely subsided, as the earl 
had of late behaved to him with remarkable 
complacency. He therefore, at the time ap¬ 
pointed, repaired to his lordship’s house at 
r Stanton* in Leicestershire, at the distance of 
a short mile from his own habitation, and was 
admitted by a maid-servant. The earl had 
dismissed every persop in the house, upon va¬ 
rious pretence}, except three womeu who were 
left iu the kitchen. Johnson, advancing to 
the door oTtfo apartment, Was received by his 
lordship, who desired hiui to walk into another 
room, where fie joined him in a few minutes, 
and then the door was locked on the inside. 
After a great deal of warm expostulation, the 
earl insisted upon his subscribing a paper, ac¬ 
knowledging himself a villain; and on his 
refusing to comply with this demand,declared 
he would put him to death. In vain the un¬ 


fortunate man remonstrated against this cruel 
injustice, and deprecated the indignation of 
this furious nobleman. He remained deaf to 
all his entreaties, drew fcfrth a pistol, which he 
had loaded for the purpose, and cdmmandiug 
him to implore Heaven's mercy on his knees, 
shot hiifl through the body, while he remained 
in that supplicating attitude. The consequence 
of this violence was not immediate death; but 
his lordship, seeing the wretched victim still 
alive and sensible, though agonized with pain, 
felt a momentary motion of pity. He ordered 
his servants to convey Mr. Johnson up stairs 
to a bed, to send for a surgeon, and give im¬ 
mediate notice of the accident to the wounded 
man's family. When Mr. Johuson’& daughter 
came to the house, she was met by the earl, 
who told her be had shot her father on pur* 
pose, and with deliberation. The same declar 
at ion he made to the surgeon, on his arrival.. 
He stood by him while he examined the wound, 
described the manner in which the hall had 
penetrated, and seemed surprised that it should 
lie lodged williin the body. When he demanded 
the surgeon’s opinion of t he wound, the operatoi 
thought proper to temporize, for his own safety, 
as well as for the sake of the public, lest the 
earl should take some other desperate step, or 
endeavour to escape. He therefore amused 
him with, hopes of Johnson's recoveiy, about 
which he now seemed extremely anxious. He 
supported his spirits by immoderate drinking, 
after having retired to another apartment with 
the surgeon, whom he desired to take all pos¬ 
sible care of his paticnl. He declared, however, 
that he did not repent of what he had done; 
that Johnsou was a villain, who deserved to 
die ; that, in case of his (fealh, he (the eari) 
would surrender himself to the bouse of peers 
and take his {rial. He said he could justify 
the actio*) to his own conscience, and owned 
his intention «vas to have killed Johnson out¬ 
right; but as he still survived, and was in 
pain, he desired that all possible means might 
he used for his recovery. Nor did he seem 
altogether neglectful of his own safety: he en¬ 
deavoured to tamper with the surgeon, and 
suggest* what evidence he should give when 
called before a court of justice. He continued 
to drink himself into a state of intoxication, 
add all the cruelty of his hate seemed to return. 
lfe<frould no/ allow the wounded man to he 
removed to his dton house 4 , saying, he would 
keep hint under his own roof that he might 
plague the villain. He returned to the cham¬ 
ber where Johnson lay, insulted him with the 
most opprobrious language, threatened to 
shoot him through the taf ad, and could hardly 
be restrained from committing further acts of 
violence on the poor mau, who was already in 
extrefnity. After heVetired to bed, the surgeon 
procured a sufficient number of assistants, who 
conveyed Mr. Johnson in an easy-chair to bis 
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owu house* where he expired that same morn¬ 
ing in great agonies. The same surgeon as¬ 
sembled a number of armed men to seize the 
murderer, who at first threatened resistance, 
but was Soon apprehended, endeavouring to 
nuih* his escape, and committed to the county 
prison. From thence he was conveyed to 
London by the gaoler of Leicester, and con¬ 
ducted by yie usher of the black rod and his 
deputy into the house of* lords, where the 
coroner's inquest, and the affidavits touching 
the murder, being read, the gaoler delivered 
up his prisoner to the care of the black rod, 
and he was immediately committed to the 
Tower. He appeared very calm, composed, 
aud unconcerned, from the time of his being 
apprehended; conversed coolly on the subject 
of his imprisonment; made very pertinent re¬ 
marks upon the nature of the habeas corpus 
% act of parliament, of which lie hoped to avail 
himself; mud when they withdrew from the 
house of peers, desired he might not he visited 
by any of bis relations or acquaintances. His 
understanding, which was naturally good, had 
been well cultivated; his arguments were ra¬ 
tional, but bis conduct was frantic. 

TRIED BY THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

The circumstances of this assassination ap¬ 
peared so cruel and deliberate, that the people 
eried aloud for vengeance; and the government 
gave up the offender to the justice of his coun¬ 
try. The lord-keeper Henley was appointed 
lord high steward for the trial of earl Ferrers, 
aud sat in state with all the peers and judges 
in Westinmster-hal^ which was for this pur¬ 
pose converted into a very august tribunal. 
On the sixteenth day of April the delinquent 
. was brought from the Tower • in coach, 
attended by the major of the Tower, the»geu- 
tlemuii-gaolcr, the wardours, aifd a detach¬ 
ment of the foot-guards. He was brought 
into court about ten; aud the lord steward 
with the peers taking their places, he was ar¬ 
raigned aloud in the midst of an infinite con¬ 
course of people, including many foreigners, 
who seemed wonderfully struck with the mag¬ 
nificence and solemnity of the tribunal. The 
murder w r as fully proved by unquestionably 
evidence: but the earl pleaded insanity % ob 
mind; and, in order to establish this plea, 
called many witnesses to attest his lupacy in 
a variet) of instances, which seemed too playily 
to indicate a disordered imagination : un¬ 
founded jealousy of pjots and conspiracies, 
unconnected ravings, fits of musing, incoherent 
ejaculations, sudden starts of fury, denunci¬ 
ations of unprovoked revenge, frantic gesticu¬ 
lations, and a strange caprice of temper, lyere 
proved to have distirigubhccl his conduct and 
deportment. It appeared that lunacy had 
been a family taint, and affected divers of his 
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lordship's relations ; that a solicitor of repu¬ 
tation had renounced his business on the full 
persuasion of his being disordered in his brain; 
that kmg before this unhappy event, his nearest 
relations had deliberated upon the expediency 
of taking out a commission of lunacy against 
him, aud were prevented by no other reason 
than the* apprehension of being convicted of 
scandulum mag natum, should *the jury find 
his lordship compos mentis; a circumstance 
which, in all probability, would have hap¬ 
pened, inasmuch as the earl’s madness did not 
appear in his conversation, but in his conduct. 
A physician of eminence, whose practice was 
coufiued to persons labouring under this in¬ 
firmity, declared, that the particulars of the 
earl's deportment and peisonal behaviour 
seemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all his 
neighbours aud acquaintances had long ennsi 
dcred him as a madman; and a certain noble 
lord declared in the house of peers, when the 
bill of separation was on the carpet, that fie 
looked upon him ivFthe light of ;«maniac ; and 
that if some effectual step was not taken to 
divest him of the power of doing mischief, he 
did not doubt but that one day they should 
have occasion to try him "for juurder. The 
lawyers, who managed the prosecution in be¬ 
half of the crown, endeavotfred to invalidate 
the proofs of his lunacy, by observing that his 
lordship was never so much deprived of his 
reason hut that be could distinguish between 
good and evil; that the murder he had com¬ 
mitted was the effect of revenge for a con¬ 
ceived injury of some standing; that the ma¬ 
lice was deliberate, and the plan artfully con¬ 
ducted ; that immediately after the deed was 
perpetrated, the earl’s conversation and rea¬ 
soning were cool and consistent, until he drank 
himself into a state of intoxication; that in 
the opinion of the greatest lawyers, no criminal 
can avail himself of the plea of lunacy, provided 
the crime was committed during a lucid inter¬ 
val : but his lordship, far from exhibiting any 
marks of insanity, had ill the course of this 
trial displayed uncoimnog understanding and 
6agacity in examining the witnesses, aud 
making many shrewd and pertinent enerva¬ 
tions on the evidence which was given. These 
sentiments were conformable to the opinion 
of the peers, who unanimously declared him 
guilty.—After all, in examining the vicious 
actions of a man who has betrayed manifest 
and manifold symptoms of insai^ty^it is not 
easy to distinguish those which are committed 
during the lucid interval. The suggestions of 
madness are often mouiengiry and transient: 
the determinations of a lunatic, though gene¬ 
rally rash and instantaneous, are sometimes 
the result of artful contrivance; but there is 
always an absurdity which is the criterion of 
the disease, cither in the premises or conclu¬ 
sion. The earl, it is true, had formed a deli- 
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berate plan for the perpetration of the murder; I presentative of a very ancient and honourable 


but he had taken no precautions for his own 
safety or escape: and this neglect will the more 
plainly appear to have been the criterion of 
insanity, if we reflect that he justified what 
he had done as a meritorious action; and de¬ 
clared he would, upon Mr. Johnson's death, 
surrender himself to the house of lords. Had 
he been impelled to this violence by a sudden 
gust of passion it could not be expected that 
he should have taken any measuie for his own 
preservation; but as it was the execution of a 
deliberate scheme, and his lordship was by no 
means defective in point of ingenuity, he might 
easily have contrived means for concealing the 
murder, until he should have accomplished his 
escape: and, in our opinion, any other than a 
madman would eilhei have taken some such 
measures, or formed some plan for the conceal¬ 
ment of his own guilt. The design itself seems 
to have been rather an intended sacrifice to 
jftstice i ban a gratification of revenge. Neither 
do we thii^UUhat the sanity of his mind was 
ascertained by the accuracy and deliberation 
with which he made his remarks, and examined 
the evidence ar he* trial. 'The influence of his 
frenzy might be past; though it was no 
sign of sound leasun to supply the prosecutor 
with such an argument to his prejudice. Had 
his judgment been really unimpaired, he 
ipight have assumed the mask of lunacy for 
his own preservation. 

The trial was continued for two days; and 
oil the thiid the lord steward, after having 
made a short speech touching the heinous 
nature of the olfenoe, pronounced the same 
sentence of death upon the earl which male¬ 
factors of the lowest class undergo: that from 
the Tower, in which he was imprisoned, he 
should, on the Monday following, be ’eel to 
the common place of execution, there to be 
hanged by the neck, and his bodyj^e after¬ 
wards dissected and anatomized. This last 
part of the sentence seemed to shock the cri¬ 
minal extremely: he changed colour, his jaw 
quivered, and he Appeared to be in great 
agitation; but during the remaining part of 
his life he behaved with surprising composure, 
and even unconcern. After he liajl received 
* sentence, the lords, his judges, by virtue of a 
power vested in them, respited his. execution 
for one moijfh, that he might have time to 
settle his temporal and spiritual concerns. 
Before senV nee was passed the carl read a 
paper, in which he begged pardon of their 
lordships for the trouble he had given, as well 
as for having, against his own inclination, 
pleaded lunacy at the request of his Yriends. 
He thanked them for the candid trial with 
which he had been indulged, and entreated 
their lordships to recommend him to the king 
for mercy. He afterwards sent a letter to bis 
majesty, remonstrating, 'that he was the re- 


family, which had been allied to the crown ; 
and requesting that, if hg could not be favour¬ 
ed with the species of death which jn cases of 
treason distinguishes the nobleman from the 
plebeian, he might at least, out of consider¬ 
ation for his family, be allowed to suffer ill 
the Tower, rather than at the common place 
of execution ; but this indulgence was refused. 
From his return - to the 'lower to the day of 
his execution, he betrayed no maik of appre¬ 
hension or impatience; hut regulated his af¬ 
fairs with precision, and conversed without 
concern or restraint. 

EARL FERRERS EXECUTED. 

On the fifth day of May, his body being 
demanded by the sheriffs at the Tower-gate, in 
consequence of a writ under the g^reat seal of 
England, directed to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, his lordship desired permission to go 
in his own landau; and appeared gaily dressed 
in a light coloured suit of clothes, embroidered 
with silver. He was attended in the landau 
by one of the sheriffs, and the chaplain of the 
lower, followed by the chariots of the ‘she¬ 
riffs, a mourning coach and six, filled with 
his friends, and a herse for the conveyance 
of his body. He was guarded by a posse of 
constables, a party of horse grenadiers, and 
a detachment of infantry; and in this man¬ 
ner the procession moved from the Tower, 
through an infinite concourse of people, to 
Tjburn, where the gallows, and the scaffold 
erected under it, appeared covered with black 
baise. The earl behaved with great composure 
to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, who atteuded him in 
the landau: he observed that the gayety of his 
apparckniiglft seem odd on such an occasion, 
but float he had particular reasons for wearing 
that suit of clothes; he took notice of the vast 
multitude which crowded rouud him, brought 
thither, he supposed, by curiosity to see a 
nobleman hanged: he told the sheriff he* had 
applied to the king by letter, that he might 
be permitted to die in the tower, where the 
earl of Essex, one of bis ancestors, had been 
beheaded it! the reign of queeirElizabetli; an 
^Application which, he said, he had made with 
•tfce more confidence, as he had the honour to 
quarter part qf his majesty’s arms. He ex¬ 
pressed some displeasure at being executed as 
a Common felon, exposed to the eyes of such 
a multitude. The chaplain, who had never 
been admitted to him before, hinting that 
some account of his lordship's sentiments 
on religion would be Expected by the public, 
he made answer that he did not think him¬ 
self accountable tx> the public for his private 
sentiments; that he had always adored one 
God, the creator of the universe; and with 
respect to any particular opinions of his own* 
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he had never propagated them, or endeavoured 
to make proselytes, because he thought it was 
criminal to disturb the established religion of 
his country, as JordTSolinghroke had done by 
the publication of his writings. He added, 
that the great number of sects, and the mul¬ 
tiplication of religious disputes, had almost 
banished morality- With regard to the crime 
for which h^ suffered, he declared that he had 
no malice against Mr. Johnson; and that the 
murder was owing to a perturbation of mind, 
occasioned by a variety of crosses and vexatiofis. 
When he approached the place of execution, 
he expressed an earnest desire to see and take 
’cave of a certain person who waited in a coach, 
a person for whom he entertained the most 
sincere regard and affection : but the sheriff 
prudently observing that such an interview 
might shock him, at a time when he had occa¬ 
sion for all his foititude and recollection, he 
acqiiHSced # in the justness of the remark, and 
delivered to him a pocket-book, a ring, and a 
purse, desiring they might be given to that 
person, whom he now declindll seeing. On 
his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the lan¬ 
dau, and ascended the scaffold, with a firm step 
and undaunted countenance. He refused to 
join the chaplain in bis devotions; but kneeling 
with him on black cushions, lie repeated the 
Lord's Prayer, which he said he had alwavs 
admired ; and added, with great energy, “ O 
Lord, forgive me all my errors, pardon all my 
sivis.*' After this exercise, he presented lus 
watch to Mr. sheriff Vaillant; thanked him 
and tlie other gentleman for all their civilities; 
and signified his desire of being buried at Bre- 
den t or Stanton, in f Leicestershire. Finally, 
he gratified the executioner with a purse of 
money; then, tlie halter being adjusted to his 
neck, he stepped upon a little stage,^erected 
upon spiiugs, ori the middle of the scaffold; 
and, the cap being pulled over his eyes, the 
sheriff made a signal, at which the stage fell 
from under his feet, and be was left suspended. 
His body, having hung an hour and five mi' 
iiutes, was cut down, placed in the hearse, Aid 
conveyed to the public theatre for dissection; 
where being opened, and lying for so iii4 days 
as the subjected a public lecture, * at* ugth it 
was carried off, and privately interred. With; 
out all doubt, this unhappy nobleman's dispo-, 
sition was so dangerously mischievous, that *it 
became necessary, fbr the good of society, 
cither to confine him for life, as an incorrigible 
lunatic, or give hiuf up at once as a sacrifice 
to justice. Perhaps it might he no absurd or 
unreasonable regulation in the legislature, to 
divest all lunatics of U»e privilege of iiisauit} r , 
and, in cases of enormity, subject them to the 
common penalties of the law: for though, inJLhe 
eye of casuistry, consciousness must enter into 
the constitution of guilt, the consequences of 
murder committed by a maniac may be as 
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pernicious to society as those of the most cri¬ 
minal and delibeAite assassination: and the 
punishment of death cau be hardly deemed 
un.jusi or rigorous, when inflicted upon a mis¬ 
chievous being, divested of all the perceptions 
of reason and humanity. At any rate, as 
the nobility of England are raised by many 
ttlustriouf distinctions above the level of ple¬ 
beians, and as they are eminently distin¬ 
guished from them in suffering punishment 
for high treason, which the law considers as 
the most atrocious crime that can be com¬ 
mitted, it might not lie unworthy of the no¬ 
tice of the legislature to deliberate whether 
some such pre-eminence ought not to he ex¬ 
tended to noblemen convicted of other crimes; 
in order to alleviate as much as possible the 
disgrace of noble f unifies which have deserved 
well of their country; to avoid any circum¬ 
stance that may tend to diminish the lustre 
of the English nobility in flic eyes of foreign 
nations; or to brirur it into contempt with tfee 
common people of Jour own, already too licen¬ 
tious, and prone to abolish fhuseMist met ions 
which serve as the basis of decorum, order, 
and subordination. 

• 

ASSASSINATION OF MR. MATTHEWS. 

Homicide is the reproach of England, one 
would imagine there is something in the cli¬ 
mate of this country, that not only disposes 
the natives to Ibis inhuman outrage, but even 
infects foieigncrs who reside among them. 
Certain it is, high passions will break out into 
the most enormous violence in that country 
where they are least controlled by the restraint 
of regulation and discipline; and it is equally 
certain, that in no civilized country under the 
sun there is such a relaxation uf discipline, 
either religious or civil, as iu England. The 
month of August produced a remarkable in¬ 
stance of desperate revenge, perpetrated by 
one htirn, a native of Hesse-Otsscl, inflamed 
and exasperated by a false punctilio of honour. 
This uuhappy young man was descended of a 
good family, and possessed many accomplish¬ 
ments both of mind and persou; but lys cha¬ 
racter was distinguished by such a jealous sen¬ 
sibility, as rendered him uuhappy in himself, 
and disagreeable to his acquaintance. After 
having lot 5 some years performed the office of 
usher in a boarding-school he wasf admitted to 
the house of one Mr. Matthews, a surgeon, in 
order to teach him the classics, mid instruct 
his children in music, which he perfectly un¬ 
derstood He had not long icsided in his fa¬ 
mily, vahen the surgeon tool£ umbrage at some 
part of his conduct, taxed him roughly with 
fraud and ingratitude, and insisted upon hit 
removing to another lodging. Whether he 
rejected this intimation, or found difficulty 
ip procuring another apartment, the surgeon 
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resolved to expel him by violence, called in the 
assistance of a peace-officer, and turned him 
out iuto the street in the night, after having 
loaded him with the most provoking reproaches. 
These injuries and disgraces operating upon a 
mind jealous by nature and galled by adver- 
sity, produced a kind of frenzy of resentment, 
and he took the desperate resolution of sacri¬ 
ficing Mr. Matthews to his revenge. Next day, 
having provided a case of pistols, and charged 
them for the occasion, he reinforced his rage 
by drinking an unusual quantity of wine; and 
repaired in the evening to a public house, 
which Mr. Matthews frequented, in the neigh- ! 
bourbood of Hattou-Garden. There he ac¬ 
cordingly found the unhappy victim sitting 
with some of his friends; and the surgeon, 
instead of palliating his former conduct, began 
to insult him afresh with the most opprobrious 
invectives. Stirn, exasperated by this addi¬ 
tional indignity, pulled his pistols from his 
tyosom; shot the surgeon, who immediately 
expired; aud discharged the other at his 
own hreatf, though his confusion was such 
that it ilid not take effect. He was appre¬ 
hended on the spot, and conveyed to prison; 
when*, for some days, he refused all kind of 

sustenance, hut afterwards became more corn- 

£ 

posed. At his trial he pleaded insanity of 
mind; hut, being found guilty, he resolved to 
anticipate the execution of the sentence. That 
same evening he drank poison; and, notwith¬ 
standing all the remedies that could be admi¬ 
nistered, died in strong convulsions, llis body 
was publicly dissected, according to the sen¬ 
tence of the law ; and afterwards interred with 
those marks of indignity which are reserved for 
the perpetrators of suicide. 

NEW BRIDGE begun at RLACKFKIARS. 

We shall close the domestic occurrences of 
this year with an account of two incidents, 
which, though of a very different nature in 
respect of each other, nevertheless concurred 
in demonstrating that the internal wealth and 
vigour of the natiorV were neither drained nor 
diminished by the enormous expense and in- 
conveniences of the war. The committee ap¬ 
pointed to manage the undertaking for a new 
bridge over the river Thames, at Blackfriars, 
having received apd examined a variety of 
plans presented by different artists, at length 
gave ttye preference to the design of one 
Mr. Mylnefi young architect, a hative of North 
Britain, just returned from the prosecution 
of liis studies at Rome, where he had gained 
the prize in the capital, which the academy of 
that city bestows on him who produces the 
most beautiful aud useful plan on a given sub¬ 
ject of architecture. Tbis young man being 
in London, on his return to his own country, 
was advised to declare himself a candidate for 


the superintemlency of the new bridge; autl 
the plan which he presented was approved and 
adopted. The place being already ascertained, 
the lord-mayor of London, ^attended by the 
committee, and a great concuurs& of people, 
repaired to Blackfriars, and laid the firsf stone 
of the bridge; placing upon it a plate, with 
an inscription, which does more honour to the 
public spirit of the undertaker^ than to the 
classical taste of dhe author. [&e note (FF) 
at the end of this Voli] The other instance 
tfcat denoted the wealth and spirit of the na¬ 
tion, was the indifference aud unconcern with 
which they bore the loss of a vast magazine 
of naval stores belonging to the dock-yard at 
Portsmouth, which in the month of July was 
set on fire by lightning; and, consisting of 
combustibles, burned with such fury, notwith¬ 
standing all the endeavours of the workmen 
in the yard, the sailors in the harbour, ami 
the troops in the town, that before a stop was 
put to the conflagration it had consumed a 
variety of stores, to an immense value. The 
damage, howewer, was so immediately repaired, 
that it had no sort of effect in disconcerting 
any plan, or even in retarding any naval pre¬ 
paration. 

How important these preparations must 
have been, may be judged from the prodigious 
increase of the navy, which, at this juncture, 
amounted to one hundred and twenty ships of 
the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, sloops, 
bombs, and tenders. Of these capital ships, 
seventeen were stationed in the East-Indies, 
twenty for the defence of the West-India islands, 
twelve in North America, ten in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and sixty-one either on the coast of 
France, in the harlxmrs u^Eugland, or cruising 
in the English seas for the protection of the Bri¬ 
tish commerce. Notwithstanding these nume¬ 
rous and powerful armaments, the enemy, who 
had not a ship of the line at sea, were so alert 
with their small privateers and armed vessels, 
that in the beginning of this year, from the 
first of March to the tenth of June, they had 
in< de prize of two hundred vessels belonging 
to Great Britain and Ji eland. The whole num¬ 
ber oY British ships taken by them, from the 
first daJtof June, in the year, one thousand 
seven hundred ami fiftv-six, to the first of June 
in the present year, amounted to two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-nine; of these, seventy- 
eight were privateers, three hundred and 
twenty-one'were retaken, and about the same 
number ransomed. In the same space of 
time, the British cruisers bad made captures if 
nine hundred and forty-four vessels, including 
two hundred and forty-two privateers, many 
fishing boats and small coasters, the value of 
which hardly defrayed the expense of condem¬ 
nation. That such a small proportion of ships 
should be taken from the enemy is not at all 
surprising, when we consider the terrible shocks 
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their commerce had previously received, and f 
the great flumber of their mariners imprisoned 1 
iu England: but the prodigious number of! 
British vessels takes by their petty coasting 
privateers/ in the face of such mighty arma¬ 
ments, numerous cruisers, and convoys, seem 
to argue, that either the English shijlte of war 
wore inactive or improperly disposed, or that 
the merchants hazarded their ships without 
convoy. Ctftain it is, in yie course of this 
year we find fewer prizes taken from the enetny, 
and fewer exploits achieved at sea, than we 
had occasion to record in the annals of the 
past. Not that the present year is altogether 
barren of events which redound to the houour 
, of our marine commanders. We have, iri re¬ 
counting the transactions of the preceding 
year, mentioned a small armament equipped 
at Dunkirk, under the command of M. de 
Thurot, who, in spite of all the vigilance of 
Vie British commander stationed in the Downs, 
found means to escape from the harbour in the 
month of October last, and arrived at Gotten- 
burgh iu Sweden, from whence he proceeded 
to Bergen in Norway. IIis instructions were 
to make occasional descents upon the coast of 
Ireland: and, Uy dividing the troops, and dis¬ 
tracting the attention of the government in 
that kingdom, to facilitate the enterprise of 
M. de Cotiflans, the fate of which we have 
already narrated. The origiual armament of 
Thurot consisted of five ships, one of which, 
called the mares dial dc Bclleisle, was mounted 
with forty-four guns; the Begun, the Blond, 
the Terpsichore, had thirty guns each; and 
the Maraute can ied twenty-four. The number 
of soldiers put on hoard this little fleet did not 
exceed one thousandiwo hundred and seventy, 
exclusive of mariners, to the number of seven 
Iuiiulred : but two hundred of thy troops were 
sent sick on shore, before the armainedt sailed 
from Dunkirk; and in their voyage between 
Ciottenburgh and Bergen they lost company 
of the Begun, during a violent storm. The 
severity of the weather detained them nineteen 
days at Bergen, at the expiration of which they 
set sail for the western islands of Scotland, and 
discovered the northern part of Ireland hi the 
latter end of Jajmary. The intently ot Thurot 
was to make a descent about Derry; but be¬ 
fore this design could be executed, the weather^ 
growing tempestuous, and the wiiid blowing 
off shore, they were driven out 1 to sea, and in 
the night lost sight of the Maraute,* width 
never joined them in the sequel. After hav¬ 
ing been tempest-beaten for some time, and 
exposed to a very scanty Sllowance of provision, 
the officers requested of Thurot that he would 
return to France, lest they should all perish 
by famine; but he leut a deaf ear to this pro¬ 
posal, and frankly told theiA he could not re¬ 
turn to France, without having struck some 
stroke for the service of his country. Never¬ 


theless, in hopes of meeting with some refresh¬ 
ment, he steered m the island ot Isla, where 
the troops were landed: and here they found 
black # cattle, and a small supply of oatmeal, 
for which they paid a reasonable price; and it 
must he owned, Thurot himself behaved with 
great moderation and generosity. 

• While this spirited adventurer struggled wit h 
these wants and difficulties his arrival in those 
seas filled the whole kingdom with alarm. 
Bodies of regular troops and militia were 
posted along the coasts of Ireland and Scot- 
I land; and besides the squadron of commodore 
Boys, who sailed to the northward on purpose 
to pursue the enemy, other ships of war were 
ordered Co scour the British channel, and cruise 
between Scotland and Ireland. The weather 
no sooner permitted Thurot to pursue his des¬ 
tination, than he sailed from isla to the hay 
of Carrickfergus, in Ireland, and made all the 
necessary preparations for a descent; which 
was accordingly effected with six hundred me 7 , 
on the twenty-first jlay of February. Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Jennings, who comiAaiided four 
companies of raw undisciplined men at Car¬ 
rickfergus, having received information that 
three ships had anchored about two miles and 
a half from the castle, which was ruinous and 
defenceless, immediately detached a party to 
make observations, and ordered the French 
prisoners there confined to be removed to Bel¬ 
fast. Mean while, the enemy lauding without 
opposition, advanced towards the town, which 
they found as well guarded as the nature of 
the place, which was entirely open, and the cii- 
cumstances of the English commander, would 
allow. A regular attack was carried on, and 
a spirited defence made , 1 until the ammuni¬ 
tion of the English failed: then colonel Jen¬ 
nings retired in order to the castle, which, 
however, was in all respects untenable; for, 
besides a breach in the wall, ne.ir fifty feet 
wide, they found themselves destitute of pro¬ 
vision and ammunition. Nevertheless, they 
repulsed the assailants in the first attack, even 
alter the gate was burst open, and supplied 
the want of shot with stoftes and rubbish. At 
length the colonel and his troops were Obliged 
to surrender, on condition that they should not 
be sent prisoners to France, but be ransomed, by 
sending thither an equal number of French pri¬ 
soners from Great Britain Ireland: that the 
castle should not be demolished, 10 r the town 
of Carrickfergus plundered or burned, yu condi¬ 
tion that the mayor and corporation should fur¬ 
nish the French troops with necessary provisions. 
Theenepiy, after this exploit, did not presume to 
advance farther into the country; a step which 
indeed they could not have taken with any 
regard to their own safety: for by this* time a 
considerable body of regular troops was assem¬ 
bled ; and the people of the country manifested 
a laudable spirit loyalty and resolution. 
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crowding in great numbers to Belfast, to offer I the defeat and capture of his squadron were 


their service against the iiwaders. These cir¬ 
cumstances, to which the enemy were no 
strangers, and the defeat of Couflans, which 
they had also learned, obliged them to quit 
their conquest, and re-cmhark with some pre¬ 
cipitation, after having laid Carrickfergus under 
moderate contributions. m * 

The fare they escaped on shore they soon 
met with at sea. Captain John Klimt, who 
commanded three frigates at Kinsale, and had 
in the course of this war more than once al¬ 
ready distinguished himself even in his early 
youth, by extraordinary acts of valour, was 
informed by a despatch from the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, lord lieutenant of Ireland, that three of 
the enemy’s ships lay at anchor in the bay of 
Carrickfergus; and tnither he immediately 
shaped his course in the ship /Eolus> accom¬ 
panied by the Pallas and Brilliant, under the 
command of the captains Clements and Logie. 
4“ the twenty-eighth day of February they 
descried the enemy, and gave chase in sight 
of the Isl* of Man ■ and about nine in the 
morning, captain Elliot, in his own ship, en¬ 
gaged the Bclleisle, commanded by Thurot, 
although considerably his superior in strength 
of men, number of guns, and weight of metal. 
In a few minutes his consorts were also engaged 
with the. other two ships of the enemy. Alter 
a warm action, maintained with gieat spirit 
on all sides for an hour and a li'ilf, captain 
Elliot's lieutenant hoarded the Bclleisle; and, 
striking her colours with his own hand, the 
commander submitted: his example was im¬ 
mediately followed by the other French cap¬ 
tains; and the English commodore, taking 
possession of his prizes, convened them into 
the bay of Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, that 
their damage might be repaired. Though the 
Bclleisle was very leaky, and had lost her 
boltsprit, Kiii/en-niast, and main-yard, in all 
probability the victory would not have been 
so easily obtained, had not the gallant Thurot 
fallen during the action. The victor had not 
even the consolation to perforin the last offices 
to his brave enemy ; f fur his body was thrown 
into the sea by his own people in the hurry of 
the engagement. The loss on the sole of the 
English did not exeeed forty men killed and 
wounded, whereas above three hundred of the 
enemy were slain Q£id disabled. The service 
ptrloiiiied en this occasion was deemed so 
esncunal r to the |>eace and commerce of Ireland, 
that the thunks of the house of commons in 
that kingdom were voted to the conquerors of 
Thurot, a* well as to lieutenant-coloijel Jen¬ 
nings, for bis spirited behaviour at Carrickfer¬ 
gus ; and the freedom of the city of Cork was 
presented in silver boxes to the captains Elliot, 
Clements, and Logie. The name of Thurot 
was become terrible to all the trading sea-ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and therefore 


celebrated with as hearty rejoicings as the 
most important victory could have produced. 

In the beginning of A^iril another engage¬ 
ment between four frigates, still mere equally 
matched, had a different issue, though not less 
honourable for the British commanders. Cap¬ 
tain Skinner of the Biddelbrd, and captain 
Kennedy of the Flam borough, both frigates, 
sailed on a cruise from Lisbon ^ and on the 
fourth day of Apritfell in with two large French 
frigates, convoy to a fleet of merchant-ships, 
which the English captains immediately re¬ 
solved to engage. The euemydid not decline 
the battle, which began about half an hour 
after six in the evening, and raged with great 
fury till eleveu. By this time the Ftamborough 
had lost sight of the Biddeford; and the frigate 
with which captaiu Kennedy was engaged bote 
away with all the sail she could carry. He 
pursued her till noon the next day, when she 
had left him so far a-stern, that he lost sight 
of her, and returned to Lisbon with the loss 
of fifteen men killed and wounded, including 
the lieutenant of marines, and considerable 
damage both in her hull and rigging. In three 
days he was joined by the Bhidefoid, which 
had also compelled her antagonist to give wav, 
and pursued her till »he was out of sight. In 
about an hour after the action began, captain 
Skinner was killed by a cannon-ball; and the 
command devolved to lieutenant Knolli^, soil 
to the earl of Banbury, 42 who maintained the 
battle with great spirit, even after he was 
wounded, until he received a second shot m 
his body, which pro\ed mortal. Then the 
master, assuming the direction, continued the 
engagement with equal #l resolution till the 
enemy made his escape; which he the more 
easily acconipjished, as the. Biddeford was dis- 

aided in'*her masts and rigging. 

€ 

« 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURE OF FIVE 
HUSH SEAMEN. 

T^ie bravery of five Irishmen and a hoy, be- 
longing to the crew of a ship from Watciford, 
deserves commemoration. The vessel, in her 
return frotji Bilboa, laden wfth brandy and 
iron, being taken by a French privateer off 
tishant, about the middle of April, the captors 
rrfhoved th& master, and all the hands but 
these five men *and the boy, who were left to 
assist nine Frenchmen in navigating the vessel 
to France. These stout Hibernians immedi¬ 
ately formed a plan of insurrection, and exe* 
cuted it with success. Four of the French 
mariners being below c^eck, three aloft among 
the rigging, one at the helm, and another 
walking the deck, Brian, who headed the en¬ 
terprise, tripped bp the heels of the French 
steersman, seized his pistol, and discharged it 
at him who walked the dedt; but missing the 
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mark, he knocked him down with the but-end 
of the piece. At the same time hallooing to 
his confederates below, they assailed the enemy 
with th'dr own broads words; and, soon com¬ 
pelling them to submit, came upon deck, and 
shut |he hatches. Brian being uow in posses¬ 
sion of the quarter-deck, those who ^ere alolt 
called for quaiter, and sm rendered without 
opposition. The Irish having thus obtained a 
complete victory, almost without bloodshed, 
and secured the prisoners? another difficulty 
occurred: neither Biian nor any of his asso¬ 
ciates could read or write, or knew the least 
principle of navigation; hut supposing his 
course to be north, he steered at a venture, 
and the first land he made was the neighbour¬ 
hood of Youghall, where he happily arrived 
with his prisoners. 

THE RAMILLIES MAN OF WAR 
, WRECKED. 

The only consideratde damage sustained by 
the navy of Great Britain, since the commence¬ 
ment of this year, was the loss of the Ramillies, 
a magnificent ship of the second rate, belong¬ 
ing to the squadron which admiral Boscawen 
commanded on the coast of France, in order to 
watch the motions and distress the commerce 
of that restless enterprising enemy. In the 
beginning of February, a series of stormy wea¬ 
ther obliged the admiral to leturn from the 
bay of {juiheron to Plymouth, where he arrived 
with much difficult^: hut the Ramillies over¬ 
shot the entrance to the sound; and, being 
embayed near a point called the Bolthead, 
about four leagues higher up the channel, was 
dashed in pieces adiong the rocks, after all 
her anchors and cables had given way. All 
her officers and men, amounting to seven hun¬ 
dred, perished on this occasion, except one 
midshipman and twenty-five mariners, who 
had the good fortune to save themselves by 
leaping on the rocks as the hull was thrown 
forwards, and raised up by the succeeding bil¬ 
lows. Such were the most material transac¬ 
tions of the year, relating to the British empire 
in the seas of Europe. 

TREATY WITH THE CHEROKEES. 
HOST1 LIT! F5 RECOMMLN CED. 

j 

1 

We shall now transport. the reader to the 
continent of North America, which, as 4 he 
theatie of war, stilUmaintained its former im¬ 
portance. The Freach emissaries ftom the 
pruviuee of Louisiana hail exercised their arts 
of insinuation with sjpeh success among the 
Cherokees-— a numerous and powerful nation 
of Indians settled 011 the confines of Virginia 
and Carolina—that they had infringed the 
peace with the English towards the latter end 
•f the last year, and begun hostilities by plun¬ 


dering, massacreing, and scalping several Bri¬ 
tish subjects of the more southern provinces. 
Mr. Lyttletou, governor of South Carolina, 
having received information of these outrages, 
obtained the necessary aids from the assembly 
of the province, for maintaining a considerable 
body of forces, which was raided with great ex- 
UcditioiM He march'd in the beginning of 
October, at the head of eight hundred provin¬ 
cials, reinforced with three hundred regular 
noops, and penetrated into the heart of the 
country possessed hv the Cherokees, who were 
so much intimidated by his vigour and despatch, 
that they sent a deputation of their cliiels to 
sue for peace, which was re-established by a 
new treaty, dictated by the English governor. 
They obliged themselves to renounce the 
French interest, to deliver up all the spies 
and emissaries of that nation then resident 
among them; to sunender to justice those of 
their own people who had been concerned in 
murdering and scalping the British subjects; 
and for the performance of these articles two- 
aml-twenty of their head men* j/vcie put as 
hostages into the hands of (he governor. So 
little icgard, however, was paid hv these sa¬ 
vages to this solemn acrpminodatioir, that 
Mr. Lyttletou had been returned hut a few 
days from their country, when they attempted 
to surprise the English fort Prince George, 
near the frontiers of Carolina, by going thither 
in a body, bn pretence of delivering up some 
murderers; hut the commanding officer, per¬ 
ceiving some suspicious circumstances in then 
behaviour, acted with such vigilance and cir¬ 
cumspection as entirely frustrated their design. 

note (GG) at the end of this Pol*] Thus 
disappointed, they wreaked their vengeance 
upon the English subjects trading in iheir 
country 7 , all of whom they butchered without 
mercy. Not contented with this barbarous 
sacrifice, they made incursions on the British 
settlements at the Long Lanes, and the forks 
of the Broad River, and massacred about fort}' 
defenceless colonists, who reposed themselves 
in full security on the peace so lately ratified. 
As views of interest couid not ha\e induced 
them to act in this maimer, and their w'euge 
had not been iufiamed by any fiesh provoca¬ 
tion, these violences must be imputed to the 
instigation of French incendiaries; and too 
plainly evinced the necessity of ciowning nur 
American conquests with the ^reduction of 
Louisiana, from whence these emissaries were 
undoubtedly despatched. * * 

The cruelty and mischief with which the 
Cherokees prosecuted their renewed hostili¬ 
ties alarmed all the southern colonics of the 
English, and application was made for assist¬ 
ance to Mr. Amherst, the commander iu chief 
of the king's forces in America. He forth¬ 
with detached twelve hundred chosen men 
to South Carolina, under the command o( 
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colonel Montgomery, brother to the earl of Eg* 

1 in to n, an officer of approved conduct and 
distinguished gallantry. Immediately after 
his arrival at Ch&rles-Towu, lie advanced 
to Ninety-Six, and proceeded to Twelve-mile 
river, which he passed in the beginning of 
June, without opposition. He continued his 
route by forced marches until he Arrived rsi 
the neighbourhood of the Indian town called 
Little Kcowee, where he encamped in an ad¬ 
vantageous situation. Having reason to be¬ 
lieve the enemy were not yet apprized of his 
coming, he resolved to rush upon them in 
the night by surprise. With this view, leaving 
his tents standing with a sufficient guard for 
the camp and waggons, he marched through 
the woods towards the Cherokee town of Esta¬ 
te, at the distance of tive-and-twenty miles: 
and in his route detached a company of light 
infantry to destroy the village of Little Keo- 
wee, where they were received with a smart 
tire; but they rushed in with their bayonets, 
and all the men were put V»> the sword. The 
main body proceeded straight to Estatoe, 
which they reached in the morning; but R 
had been abandoned about half an hour be¬ 
fore tKeir arrival. * Some few of the Indians, 
who had not time to escape, were slain; and 
the town, consisting of two hundred houses, 
well stored with provision, ammunition, and 
all the necessaries of life, was first plundered, 
and then reduced to ashes; some of the 
wretched inhabitants who concealed them¬ 
selves perished in the flames. It was neces¬ 
sary to strike a terror into those savages by 
some examples of severity; and the soldiers 
became deaf to all the suggestions of mercy 
when they found in one of the Indian tow ns 
the body of an Englishman, whom they had 
put to the torture that very morning. Colonel 
Montgomery followed his blow with surprising 
rapidity. In the space of a few hours he de¬ 
stroyed Sugar-Town, which was as large as 
Estatoe, and every village and house in the 
Lower Nation. The Indian villages in this 
part of the world were agreeably situated, 
generally consisting of about one hundred 
houses^ neatly and comtnodiuusly built, and 
well supplied with provision. They lyCd in par¬ 
ticular large gaziues of corn, which were 
consumed in twe flames. All the men that 
were taken suffered immediate death*; but the 
greater part of the nation bail escaped with 
the utmpst precipitation. In many houses 
tin* beds wei% yet warm, and the t*J>le spread 
with victuals. Many loaded gnus went off 
while the houses were burning. The Ravages 
had not time to sRve their most valuable ef¬ 
fects. The soldiers found some money, three 
or four watches, a good quantity of wampum, 
clothe*, and peltry. Colonel Montgomery 
having thus taken vengeauce on the perfi¬ 
dious Cherokees, at the expense of live or six 


men killed or wounded, returned to Port 
Prince George, with about forty Indian women 
and children whom lie had made prisoners. 
Two of their warriors wet'e set at liberty, and 
desired to inform their nation, thilt, though 
they were now in the power of the English, 
they might still, on their submission, enjoy 
the blessings of peace. As the chief called 
Attakullakulla. alias the Littl^ Carpenter, 
who had signed tjie last treaty, disapproved 
of the proceedings of his countrymen, and had 
done many good offices to the English since the 
renovation of the war, he was now given to 
understand that he might come down with 
some other chiefs to treat of an aecomvnoda 
tion, which would he granted to the Cherokees 
on his account; but that the negotiation must, 
be begun in a few days, otherwise all the towns 
in the Upptr Nation would be ravaged and re¬ 
duced to ashes. 4 

These intimations having produced little 
or no effect, colonel Montgomery resolved to 
make a second irruption into the middle settle¬ 
ments of the Cherokees, and began his march 
on the twenty-fourth day of June. On the 
twenty-seventh captain Morrison, of the ad¬ 
vanced party, was killed by a shot fioni a 
thicket, and the firing became so troublesome 
that his men gave way. The grenadiers and 
light infantry being detached to sustain them, 
continued to advance, notwithstanding the 
fire from the woods; until, from a rising 
ground, they discovered a body of the enemy. 
These they immediately attacked and obliged 
to retiie into a swamp; which, when the rest 
of the troops came up, they were, after a short 
resistance, compelled to abandon : but, as the 
country was difficult, and the path extremely 
narrow, the forces suffered on their march 
from the firo of scattered parties who con¬ 
cealed themselves behind trees and bushes. 
At length they arrived at the town of Etcho- 
wee, which the inhabitants had forsaken after 
having removed every thing of value. H<?re, 
while the army encamped on a small plain, 
surrounded by hills, it was incommoded by 
vollies from the enemy, which wounded some 
men, ^md killed seveial horses. They were 
even so darit'g as to attack the piquet guard, 
\\kich repulsed them with difficulty; but, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, their parties declined an 
ojieu engagement. Colonel Montgomery, sen¬ 
sible that, as many horse* were killed or dis¬ 
abled, he could not proceed farther without 
leaving his provisions behind, or abandoning 
the wounded men to the brutal reveuge of a 
savage enemy, resolved to return ; and began 
his retreat in the night,* that he might be the 
less disturbed by the Indians. Accordingly, be 
pursued his route for two days without inter¬ 
ruption; hut afterwards sustained some strag¬ 
gling fires from the woods, though the parties 
of the enemy were put to flight as often as 
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they appeared. In the beginning of July be 
arrived at Fort Prince George; this expedition 
having cost him about seventy men killed and 
wounded, including five officers. 

FAT,E OF THE GARRISON AT FORT 
LOUDOUN. . 

« 

In revenge for these calamities, the Chero- 
kees assembjed to a considerable number, and 
formed the blockade of Forfr Loudoun, a small 
fortification near the confines of Virginia, de¬ 
fended by an inconsiderable garrison, ill sup¬ 
plied with provision and necessaries. After 
having sustained a long siege, and being re¬ 
duced to the utmost distress, captain Demere, 
the commander, held a council of war with 
the other officers, to deliberate upon their pre¬ 
sent situation; when it appeared that their 
provisions were entirely exhausted; that they 

• had subsisted a considerable time without 
bread upofl horse-flesh, and^uch supplies of 
pork and beans as the Indian women could 
introduce by stealth: that the men were so 
weakened with famine and fatigue, that in a 
little time they would not be able to do duty; 
that, for two njghts past, considerable panics 
had deserted, and some thrown themselves upon 
the mercy of the enemy; but the garrison in 
general threatened to abandon their officers, 
and betake themselves to the woods ; a’ld that 
there was no prospect of relief, tht?ir commu¬ 
nication having beeu long cut off from all the 
British settlements: for these reasons the> 
were unanimously of opinion that it was im¬ 
practicable to prolong their defence; and they 
should accept of an honourable capitulation ; 
and captain Stuart should be sent to treat with 
the warriors and the head men of the Chero- 
kees, about the conditions of their surrender. 

• This officer, being accordingly despatched with 
full powers, obtained a capitulation o£ the 
Indians, by which the garrison wrfs permitted 
to retire. The Indians desired that, when 
they arrived at Keowee, the Cherokee prisoners 
confined at that place should be released, all 
hostilities cease, a lasting accomniodationfbe 
re-established, and a regulated trade revived. 
In consequence of this treaty the «garrisuri 
evacuated the "fort, and had masihed about 
fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, whe^ 
they were surrounded and surprised by a larg^ 
body of Indians, who massacred all the officers 
except captain Stuart* and slewlive andJtwenty 
of the soldiers: the rest were made prisoner’s, 
and distributed a mo fig the different towns and 
villages of the nation. # Captain Stuart owed 
his life to the generous intercession of the 
Little Carpenter, who* ransomed him at the 
price of all he could command, and conducted 
him safe to Holston River^ where he fopnd 
major Lewis advanced so far with a body of 
Virginians. The savages, encouraged by their 
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success at Fort Loudaun, undertook the siege 
of Ninety-Six, and other small fortifications; 
but retired precipitately on the approach of a 
body of provincials. 

• 

THE BRITISH INTEREST ESTABLISHED 
ON THE OHIO. 

• In the Incan time, the British interest and 
empire were firmly established *mi the banks 
of the Ohio, by the prudence and conduct of 
major-general Stanwix, who had passed the 
winter at Pittsburg, formerly Du Quesne, and 
employed that time in the most effectual man¬ 
ner for the service of his country. He repaired 
the old works, established posts of communi¬ 
cation from the Ohio to Monongahela, mounted 
the bastions that cover the isthmus with artil¬ 
lery, erected casemates, store-houses, and bar¬ 
racks, for a numerous garrison, and cultivated 
with equal diligence and success the friendship 
and alliance of the Indians. The happy con¬ 
sequences of these measures were soon appa¬ 
rent in the production of a considerable trade 
between the natives and the uArchants of 
Pittsburgh, and in the perfect security of about 
four thousand settlers, who now returned to 
the quiet possession of the lands from whence 
they had been driven by the enemy on the fron¬ 
tiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

THE FRENCH UNDERTAKE THE SIEGE 
OF QUEBEC. 

Tun incidents of the war were much more 
important and decisive in the more northern 
parts of tins great continent. The reader will 
remember that brigadier-general Murray was 
left to command the garrison of Quebec, 
amounting to about six thousand men; that 
a strong squadron of ships was stationed at 
Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, under the direction 
of lord Colville, an able and experienced officer, 
who had instructions to revisit Quebec in the 
beginning of summer, as soon as the river Saint 
Laurence should be navigable; and that ge¬ 
neral Amherst, the commander in chief of the 
forces in America, wintered in New-York, that 
he might be at hand to assemble his tr<i>ps iri 
the spring, and re-commenee his operations 
for the entire reduction of Canada. General 
Murray neglected no step that could be taken 
by the most vigilant offieei#for maintaining the 
important conquest of Quebec, iffid subduing 
all the Lower Canady; the inhahitantssof which 
actually submitted, and took the flath of alle¬ 
giance to the king of Great Britain. [ See 
note (HH) the end of this Pol."] The gar¬ 
rison, however, within the # waJls of Quebec, 
suffered greatly from the excessive cold in the 
winter, and'the want of vegetables a*id fresh 
provision; insomuch that, before the eud of 
April, one thousand -soldiers were dead of the 
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scurvy, and'twice that iflimber rendered unfit such an action would double the chance of 
for service. Such was t^e situation of the success: for these reasons be determined to 
garrison, when Mr. Murray received undoubted hazard a battle; should the event prove un- 
intclligence that the French commander, the prosperous, he resolved to hold out the place 
chevalier de Levis, was employed in assembling to the last extremity ; then to retreat to the 
his army, which had been cantoned in the Isle of Orleans, or Coudres, with the remainder 
neighbourhood of Montreal ; that from the of the garrison, and there wait for a reintorce- 
inhabitants of the country he had completed ment. In pursuance of these resolutions he 
his eight battalions, regimented forty compa- gave the necessary orders over night; and on 
nies of the troops de Colonie, and determined the twenty-eighth day of April v at half an 
to undertake the siege of Quebec, whenever hour after six in the morning, marched out 
the river St. Laurence should be so clear of ice witb his little army of three thousand men, 
that he could use his four frigates, and other which he formed on the heights in order of 
vessels, by means of which he was entirely battle* The right brigade, commanded by 
master of the river. colonel Burton, consisted of the regiments of 

The brigadier, considering the city of Que- Amherst, Anstruther, Webb, and the second 
bee as no other than a strong cantonment, had battalion of Royal Americans ; the left, under * 
projected a plan of defence, by extending lines, colonel Fraser, was formed of the regiments of 
and intrenching his troops on the heights of Kennedy, Lascelles, Townshend, and the high- 
Abraham, which, at the distance of eight hun- landers. Otway's regiment, and the third 
rlred paces, entirely commanded the ramparts battalion of Royal Americans, constituted the* 
of the city, and might have been defended by corps de reserge. Major Dallingf's corps of 
f small force against a formidable army. Fas- light infantry covered the right flank; the 
cines, and e*ery other necessary for this work, left was secured by capain Huzzen's company 
had been provided; and in the month of April of rangers, and one hundred volunteers, under 
the men were set at work upon the projected the command of captain Donald Macdonald ; 
lines^ but the earth was so hardened by the and each battalion was supplied with two field- 
frost,-that it was found impracticable to pro- pieces. Brigadier Murray* having reconnoitred 
ceed. Being informed on the night of the the enemy, perceived their van had taken 
twenty-sixth, that the enemy had landed at possession of the rising grounds about three 
Point-au-Tremble, to the number of ten thou- quarters of a mile in liis front; but that their 
sand men, with five hundred savages, he or- army *was on the march in one column* 
dered all the bridges over the river Dape Rouge Thinking this was the critical moment to 
to be broken down, secured the landing places attack them before they were formed, he 
at Sylleri and the Foulon; and next day, advanced towards them with equal order and 
marching in person with a strong detachment, expedition. They were soon driven from the 
and two field-pieces, took possession of an heights, though not without a warm dispute; 
advantageous situation, and thus defeated the during which the body o^their army advanced 
scheme which the French commander had laid at a round pace, and formed in columns, 
for cutting off the posts which the English had Their van consisted of ten companies of gre- 
established. These being all withdrawn, the nadiers, two of volunteers, and four huridnd* 
brigadier that same afternoon inarched back savrges; eight battalions, formed in four co- 
to Quebec, with little or no loss, although his lunms, with some bodies of Canadians in the 
rear was harassed by the enemy. Here he intervals, constituted their main body; their 
formed a resolution which hath been censured rear was composed of two battalions, and some 
by some critics in war, as a measure that sa- Canadians in the flanks; and two thousand 
voured more of youthful impatience and over- Canadians formed the reserve. Their whole 
boiling courage than of that military discretion army amounted to upwards of twelve thou- 
which ought to distinguish a commander in saml men. Major Bailing, with great gallantry, 
such a delicate situation; but it is more easy dispossessed their grenadiers of a house aud 
to censure with an appearance of reason, than windmill which they occupied, in order to 
to act in such circumstances with any certainty^ cover their left flank; and in this attack the 
of success.^ Mr. Murray, in his letter to the major and 1 some of his officers were wounded : 
secretary of state, declared, that, although the nevertheless, the light? infantry pursued the 
enemy were greatly superior to him in number, fugitives to a corps which was formed to sus- 
yet, whence considered that the English forces tain them; then the pursuers halted, and 
were habituated to victory, that they were dispersed along the front of the right; a cir- 
provided with a fine train of fieldcartillery; cumstance which prevented that wing from 
that, in shutting them at once within the taking advantage of the first impression they 
walls, he should have risked his whole stake had made on the left of the enemy. The light 
on til*, single chance of defending a wretched infantry, being ordered to regain the flank, 
fortification; a chance which could not be were, in attempting this motion, furiously 
much lessened by an action in the field, though charged, and thrown into disorder: then thev 
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retired to the rear in such a shattered condi- THE ENEMY’S SftiPPING DESTROYED, 
tion, that they could never again be brought # 

up during the whole action. Otway's regiment Lord Colville had sailed from Halifax, 
was instantly ordered to advance from the with the fleet under his command, on the 
body of Reserve, and sustain the right wing, twenty-second day of April; but was retarded 
whicji the enemy twice in vain attempted to in his passage by thick fogs, contrary winds, 
penetrate. Meanwhile the left brigade of the and great shoals of ice floating down the river. 
British forces did not remain inactive: they Commotjpre Swanton, who had sailed from 
had dispossessed the French of two redoubts, England with a small reinforcement, arrived 
and sustained with undaunted resolution the about the beginning of May at {he Isle of Bee, 
whole efforts of the enemy’s right, until they in the river St. Laurence, where, with two 
were fairly fought down, overpowered by mini- ships, he purposed to wait for the rest of his 
bers, and reduced to a handful, notwithstand- squadron, which had separated from him in 
ing the assistance they received from the third the passage: but one of these, the Lowestoffe, 
battalion of Royal Americans, which had been commanded by captain Deane, had entered 
stationed with the body of reserve, as well as the harbour of Quebec on the ninth day of 
from Kennedy's regiment, posted in the centre. May, and communicated to the governor the 
The French attacked with great impetuosity; joyful news that the squadron was arrived in 
and at length a fiesli column of the regiment the river. Commodore Swanton no sooner re¬ 
de Rousillun penetrating the left wing of the ceived intimation that Quebec was besieged, 

1 British arjny, it gave way: the disorder was than he sailed up the river with all possible 
soon communicated to the rl*lit; so that after expedition, and on the fifteenth in the evening 
a very obstinate dispute, which lasted an hour anchored above Point Levi. The brigadier ^x- 
and three quarters, brigadier Murray was pressi ng an earnest desi re tl lat the french squad- 
obliged to quit the field, with the loss of one fon above the town might be removed, the 
thousand men killed or wounded, and the commodore ordered captain Schomberg of the 
greater part of liis artillery. The enemy lost Diana, and captain l)eane # of the Lowestoffe, to 
twice the number of men, and reaped no essen- slip their cables early next morning, and attack 
tial advantage from their victory. the enemy’s Heet, consisting of two frigates, two 

armed ships, and a great number of smaller 
OUEBEC BESIEGED. vessels. They were no sooner in motion than 

the French ships fled in the utmost disorder. 

Mr. Murray, far from being dispirited by One of their frigates was drheit on the rocks 
his defeat, no sooner retired within the walls above Cape Diamond; the other ran ashore, 
of Quebec, than he resolved to prosecute the and was burned at Point-au-Tremhle, about 
fortifications of the place, which had been in- ten leagues above the town; and all the other 
terrupted by the severity of the winter; and vessels were taken or destroyed, 
the soldiers exertei themselves with incredible The enemy were so confounded and dis- 
alacrity, not only in labouring at the works, piriled by this disaster, and the certain in- 
but also in the defence of the town, before formation that a strong English fleet was 
which the enemy had openeci trtmclies on already in the river St. Laurence, that, in the 
the very evening of the battle,, Threft ships following night they raised the siege of Quebec, 
anchored at the Foulon below their camp; and retreated with great precipitation, leaving 
and for several days they were employed in their provisions, implements, and artillery to 
landing their cannon, mortars, and ammuni- governor Murray, who had intended to make 
tion. Meanwhile they worked incessantly at a vigorous sally in the morning, and attempt 
their trenches before the town; and on the to penetrate into the ramp of the besiegers, 
eleventh day of May opened one bomb bat- which, from the information of prisoners and 
tery, and three batteries of cannon* Brigadier deserters, lie couceivcd to be a verjr practi- 
Murray made the necessary dispositions to cable scheme. For this purpose he had sc- 

defend the place to the last extremity: # he lected a body of troops, who were already 

raised two cavaliers, contrived sojpe out-woprlfs, under arms, when a lieutenant, whom he had 
and planted the ramparts with one hundred sent out with a detachment to^rnuse the cnc- 
and thirty-two pieces of artillery,* dragged my, came and assured him that their trenches 
thither mostly by the soldiery. Though the were abandoned . 4 He instant If marched out 
enemy cannonaded the place with great vi- of Quebec at the head of his forces, in hopes 
vacity the first day, their fire soon slackened ; of overtaking aud making an impression 
and their batteries vjere, in a manner, silenced on ^fieir rear, that he flight have ample re- 
by the superior fire of the garrison: never* vengc for Ins late discomfiture; but they had 
theless, Quebec would, in all probability, have passed the river Cape Rouge beiorc he could 
reverted to its former Owners, had a french come up with their army: however, he took 

fleet from Europe got the start of an English some prisoners, and a great quantity of bag- 

squadron in saving up the river. gage, including their tents* stores* magazines 
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of provision and ammunition, with thirty-four 
pieces of battering cannon, ten field-pieces, 
six mortars, four petards, a great number 
of scaling ladders, intrenching tools, and 
every other implement for a siege* They re¬ 
tired to Jaqueg-Quartier, where their am¬ 
munition began to fail, and they were aban¬ 
doned by great part of the Canadians ; so that 
they resigned all hope of succeeding against 
Queliec, and began to take measures for the 
preservation of Montreal, against which the 
force under general Amherst was directed. 
There M. Vaudreuil had fixed his head-quar¬ 
ters, and there he proposed to make his last 
stand against the efforts of the British general. 
He not only levied forces collected magazines, 
and erected new fortifications in the island of 
Montreal, but he had even recourse to feigned 
intelligence, and other arts of delusion, to 
support the spirits of the Canadians and their 
Indian allies, which had begun to flag in con¬ 
sequence of their being obliged to abandon the 
siifge of Quebec. It must be owned, he acted 
with all the spirit and foresight of mi expe¬ 
rienced general, determined to exert himself 
for the preservation of the colony, even though 
very little prospect of success remained. His 
hopes, slender as They were, depended upon 
the natural strength of the country, rendered 
almost inaccessible by woods, mountains, and 
morasses, which might have retarded the pro¬ 
gress of the English, and protracted the war 
until a genera) pacification could be effected. 
In the mean lime, major-general Amherst was 
diligently employed in taking measures for 
the execution of the plan he had projected, in 
ordei to complete the conquest, of Canada. He 
conveyed instructions to general Murray, di¬ 
recting him to advance by water towards Mont¬ 
real, with all the troops that could be spared 
from the garrison of Quebec. He detached 
colonel Havilaml, with a body of troops from 
Crowu-Point, to take possession of the Isle- 
aux-Noix, in the lake Champlain, and from 
thence penetrate the shortest way to the bank 
of the iher St. Laurence; while he himself, 
with the main body cjf the army, amounting 
to about ten thousand men, including Indians, 
should proceed from the frontiers of New-' 
York, by the rivers of the Mohawks and 
Oneidas, to the lake Ontario, and down 
the river St. Laurence to the island of Mont¬ 
real. Thus, on the supposition that all these 
particulars coKkl be executed, the enemy must 
have been Aierymed in and entirely surrounded. 
In pursuance 1 of this plan, general Amherst 
had provided two armed sloops to cruise in 
the lake Ontario, under the command of cap¬ 
tain Loring; as w?dl as a great number of 
bateaux, or smaller vessels, for the transport¬ 
ation of ethe troops, artillery, ammunition, 
implements, and baggage. Several regiments 
were ordered to proceed from Albany to Os¬ 


wego: and the general taking his departure 
from Schenectady, with the rest of the forces, 
in the latter end of June, arrived at the same 
place on the ninth day of^July. 

GEN. AMHERST reduces the FRENCH 
FORT at the ISLE ROYALE. 

Being informed that two French vessels had 
appeared off Oswego, he dcspatch<|d some ba¬ 
teaux to Niagara, fvith intelligence to captain 
Loring, who immediately set sail in quest ot 
them; but they escaped his pursuit, though 
they had twice appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Oswego since the arrival of the general, who 
endeavoured to amuse them, by detaching 
bateaux to different parts of the lake. The 
army being assembled, and joined by a con¬ 
siderable body of Indians, under the command 
of sir William Johnson, the general detached 
colonel Haviland, with the light infantry, the 1 
grenadiers, and one battalion of highlanders, 
to take post at the bottom of the lake, and 
assist the armed vessels in finding a passage to 
La Galettc. On the tenth day of August the 
army embarked on board the bateaux and 
whale-boats, and proceeded oh the lake to¬ 
wards the mouth of the river St. Laurence. 
Understanding that one of the enemy’s vessels 
had run aground and was disabled, and that 
the other laid off La Galettc, he resolved to 
make the best of his way down the river to 
Swegatehie, and attack the French fort at Isle 
Royalc, one of the most important posts oil 
the river St. Laurence, the source of which it 
in a great measure commands. On the seven¬ 
teenth, the row-galleys fell in with the French 
sloop commanded by M. # de la Broquerie, 
who surrendered after a warm engagement. 
Mr. Amherst having detached some engineers 
to reconnoitre' the coasts and islands in the 
neighbourhood of Isle Royale, he made a dis¬ 
position for tile attack of that fortress, which 
was accordingly invested, after he had taken 
possession of the islands. Some of these the 
enemy had abandoned with such precipitation, 
as tcHeave behind a few scalps they had taken 
on the Mohawk river, a number of tools and 

i 

utensils, two swivels, some barrels of pitch, and 
a large quantity of iron. The Indians were 
so*incensed at sight of the scalps, that they 
burped a chapel and all the houses of the enemy. 
Batteries beirig raised on the nearest islands, 
the fort tya* cannonaded not only by them, but 
likewise by the armed sloops; and a disposition 
was made forgiving the assaSilt, when M. Pou- 
chart, the governor, thqught proper to beat a 
parley, and surrender ou capitulation. The ge- 
,neral, having taken possesuion of the fort, found 
it so well situated for commanding the lake 
Ontario and the Mohawk river, that he resolved 
to maintain it with a garrison, aud employed 
some days in repairing the fortifications. 
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From this place his navigation down the inhabitants of the north shore, as far as Trois 
river St. Laurence was rendered extremely dif- Rivieres, which, though the capital of a dis- 
ficult and dangerous, by a great number of triet, being no more than an open village, was 
violent riffs or rapid*, and falls; among which takei^ without resistance. In u word, general 
he lost aWove fourscore men, forty-six bateaux, Amherst took possession of Montreal, and thus 
seventeen whale-boats, out row-galley, with completed the comjuest of all Canada; a con- 
some artillery, stores, and ammunition. On quest the most important of any that ever the 
the sixth day of September the troops were British firms achieved, whether we consider 
landed on the island of Montreal, without any the safety of the English colonics in North- 
opposition,^'except from syme flying parties, America, now secured from invasion and en- 
wliich exchanged a few shot, and then fled with croachment; the extent and fertility of the 
precipitation. That same day he repaired a country subdued; or the whole Indian coin- 
bridge which they had broken down in their merce thus transferred to the traders of Great 
retreat; and, after a march of two leagues, Britain. The terms of the capitulation may per¬ 
formed his army on a plain before Montreal, haps be thought rather too favourable, as the 
where they laid all night on their amis, enemy were actually enclosed and destitute of 
Montreal is, in point of importance, the second all hope of relief: hut little points like these 
place in Canada, situated in an island of the ought always to he sacrificed to the cousider- 
river St. Laurence, at an equal distance from ation of great objects; and the finishing the 
(Quebec and the lake Ontario. Its central conquest of a great country without bloodshed 
situation tendered it the staple of the Indian redounds as much to the honour as it argues 
trade; yet the fortifications of it were ineon- tlic humanity of general Amherst, whose con¬ 
siderable, not at all adequate to the value of duct had been irreproachable dining the whole 
the place. General Amherst ordered some course of the American operations. At the 
pieces of artillery to be brought up imme- same time, it must be allowed lie was ex- 
diatcly from the landing-place at La Chine, tremely foitunate in having subordinate rom- 
where he had’lell some regiments for the se- mauders, who perfectly currcFouiided dith his 
curily of the boats, and determined to com- ideas ; anil a body of troops wnont no labours 
menee the siege in form; hut in the morning could discourage, whom no dangers could dis- 
of the seventh he received a letter from the may. Sir William Johnston, with a power of 
marquis de Vaudreuil by two officers, de- authority and insinuation peculiar to himself, 
nlanding a capitulation ; which, after some not only maintained a surprising ascendency 
letters had passed between the two generals, over the most ferocious of all the Indian tribes, 
was granted upon as favourable terms as the but kept them within the bounds of such sa- 
Frevieli had reason to expect, eonsidtring that lutary rcstiaint, that not one single act of 
goncial Murray, with the troops from (Quebec, inhumanity was perpetrated by them dining 
bad by this tune landed on the island; and the whole course of this expedition. The zeal 
colonel li.iviland, # \vit h the body under bis and conduct of Iji igadicr-gcneral Gage, the 
command, had just armed oil the south side undaunted spirit and enterprising genius of 
of the river, opposite to Mvunreal; cireutn- general Murray, the diligence and acmity of 
stances equally favourable and sur|?risuig, if colonel Haviland, happily co-operated in pro- 
we reflect upon the different routes they pur- moting this great e\eut, 
sued, through an enemy's country, where they •* 

h.id uo intt-lliseiiM* of the motions of each FRENCH SHIPS DESTROYED, &e. 
other. Had any accident retarded the pro¬ 
gress of general Amherst, the reduction of Tun French ministry hul attempted to 
Montreal would have been attempted by ge- succour Montreal by equipping a considerable 
neial Murray, who embarked witli Jiisf troops number of store slops, and sending them out 
at Quebec on .board of a great number of small in the spring under convoy of a frigale; but 
vessels, under the command of captain Deane as their officers understood that the British 
in the Diana. This gentleman, with imconj- squadron had sailed up the river St. Laurence 
mon abilities, surmounted the flillicult.ic? of before tbvir arrival, thej^ took shelter in the 
an unknown, dangerous, anfl intricate navi- hay of Chaleurs,on the coast of^ftidni, where 
gatioti; and conducted the voyage w*th fav\\ they did not long remain unmolested. Captain 
success, that not ft single vessel was lost in Byron, who comin'aiul'd the sliifs of war that 
the expedition. M. de Levis, at the head of were left at Louisbourg, having received in- 
his forces, watched tlie motions of general telligcycc of them from hug idler-general 
Murray, who, in advicing up the river, pub Wlnt (pore, sailed tbit herewith his squadron, 
lished manifestos among the Canadians, which %nd found them at anchor. The whole fleet 
produced all the effect he could desire. Almost consisted of one frigate, two laige style-ships, 
all tlie parishes on the sofitli shore, us far as and inuetccii sail of smaller vessels; the greater 
the river Sorrel, submitted, and took the oath part of which had been taken from the iner- 
of neutrality 1 ayd lord Kollo disarmed all the chants of Great Britain; all these were de- 
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stroyed* together with two batteries which had 
been raised fo f their protection. The French 
town* consisting of two hundred houses* was 
demolished* and the settlement totally ryined. 
All the French subjects inhabiting the terri¬ 
tories from the bay of Funda to the banks of 
the river St Laurence* and all the Indians 
through that tract of country* were'now sub¬ 
dued, and subjected to the English govern¬ 
ment, In the month of December of the pre¬ 
ceding year, the French colonists of Miramachi, 
Rickcbuctou* and other plate lying along the 
gulf of Saiut Laurence, made their submission 
by deputies to colonel Frye, who commanded 
in Fort Cumberland at Chignecto. They af¬ 
terwards renewed this submission in the most 
formal manner by subscribing articles, by 
which they obliged themselves, and the people 
they represented, to repair in the spring to 
Bay Verte, with all their effects and ship¬ 
ping, to be disposed of according to the direc¬ 
tion of colonel Laurence, governor of Halifax, 
in Nova-Scotia. Theywenr accompanied by 
two Indian «?fiiefs of the nation of the Mick- 
macks, a powerful aiul numerous people, now 
become entirely dependent upon his Britannic 
majesty. In a wosd, by the conquest of Ca¬ 
nada, the Indian fur-trade, in its full extent, 
fell into the hands of the English. The 
French interest among the savage tribes, in¬ 
habiting an immense tract of country, was 
totally extinguished ; and their American pos¬ 
sessions shrunk within the limits of Louisiana, 
an infant colony ou the south of the Missis¬ 
sippi, which the British arms may at any time 
easily subdue. 

DEMOLITION OF LOUISBOURG. 

Tiie conquest of Canada being achieved, 
nothing now remained to be done in North 
America, except the demolition of the fortifi¬ 
cations of Louisbourg on the islaud'of Cape 
Breton; for which purpose some able engi¬ 
neers had been sent from England with the 
ships commanded by captain Byron. By 
means of mines artVully disposed and well 
constructed, the fortifications were reduced 
to a heap of rubbish, the glacis was levelled, 
aud the ditches wore filled. All theyartillery, 
ammunition, and implements of war, were 
conveyed to Halifax^ blit the barracks were 
repaired, sfl *ts to accommodate three hun¬ 
dred meg occasionally; the hospital, with 
the private houses, were left standing. The 
French still possessed, upon the continent of 
America, the fertile country lying on es\ch side 
of the great river Mississippi, which disem¬ 
bogues itself into the gulf of Florida; hut the 
colony wgs so thinly peopled, and so ill pro¬ 
vided, that, far from being formidable, it 
scarcely could have subsisted, unless the Bri¬ 
tish traders bad been base and treacherous 


enough to supply it from time to time with 
provisions and necessaries. The same in¬ 
famous commerce was carried on with divers 
French plantations iu the* West Indies; inso¬ 
much that the governors of provihees, and 
commanders of tile squadrons stationed in 
those seas, made formal complaints of it to 
the ministry. The temptation of extraordi¬ 
nary profit oxcitcd the merchants, not only to 
assist the enemies t of their country, but. also 
run all risks in eluding the vigilance of the 
legislature. The inhabitants of Martinique 
found a plentiful market of provision fur 
nished by the British subjects at the Dutch 
islands of Eustatia and Cura<;oa: and those 
that were settled on the island of Hispaniola 
were supplied in the same manner at the 
Spanish settlement of Monte-Christo. 

INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 

• 

While the British commanders exerted 
thenhselvcs by sea and land with the most 
laudable spirit of vigilance and courage against 
the foreign adversaries of their country, the 
colonists of Jamaica ran the most imminent 
hazard of being extirpated Tiy a domestic 
enemy. The negro-slaves of that island, 
grown insolent in the contemplation of their 
own formidable numbers, or by observing the 
supine indolence of their masters, or stimu¬ 
lated by that appetite for liberty so natural to 
the mind of man, began, in the course of this 
year, to entertain thoughts of shaking off the 
yoke by means of a general insurrection. As¬ 
semblies were held and plans .revolved for this 
purpose. At length they concerted a scheme 
for rising in arms all at mite in different parts 
of the island, in order to massacre all the 
white men, an/l take possession of the govern- 
ment v lbey agreed that this design should 
be put in execution immediately after the 
departure of the fleet for Europe; but their 
plan was defeated by their ignorance and im¬ 
patience. Those of the conspirators that 
belonged to captain Forest’s estate, being 
impelled by the fumes of intoxication, fell 
6uddexfiy jipon the overseer, while he sat at 
supper with^ome friends, and butchered the 
whole company. Being immediately joined 
by some of their confederates, they attacked 
tnC neighbouring plantations, where they re¬ 
peated the 6am(; barbarities; and, seizing all 
the'grms and ammunition that fell in their 
way, began to grow formidable to the colony. 
The governor no sooner received intimation 
of this disturbance, than he, by proclamation, 
subjected the colonists *to martial law. All 
other business was interrupted, and eveiy man 
took,,to his arms. The regular troops, joined 
by the troop of iriilitia, and a considerable 
number of volunteers, marched from Spanish 
Town to Saint Mary’s* where the insurrection 
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began, and skirmished with the insurgents: 
hut as they declined standing any regular 
engagement, and trusted chiefly to bush- 
fighting, the governor employed agaiust them 
the free •blacks, commonly known by the 
nani^ of the wild negroes, now peaceably 
sttiled under the protection of the* govern¬ 
ment. These auxiliaries, in consideration 
of a price set upon the heads of the rebels, 
attacked tlfeui in their owji way, slew them 
by surprise, until their strength was bro¬ 
ken, and numbers made away with them¬ 
selves in despair ; so that the insurrection was 
supposed to be quelled about the beginning 
of May: but in June it broke out again with 
redoubled fury, and the rebels were reinforced 
to a very considerable number. The regular 
troops aud the militia, joined by a body of 
sailors, formed a camp, under the command 
> of colonel Spragge, who sent out detachments 
r j?a : <nst tine negroes, a great number of whom 
were killed, and some taken; but the rest, 
instead of submitting, took shelter in the 
woods and mountains. The prisoners, being 
tried and found guilty of rebellion, were put 
~o death by a variety of tortures. Some were 
ranged, some* beheaded, some burned, and 
some fixed alive upon gibbets. One of these 
last lived eight days and eighteen hours, sus¬ 
pended under a vertical sun, without being 
refreshed by one drop of water, or receiving 
any manner of sustenance. In order to pre¬ 
vent such insurrections for the future, the 
justices assembled at the sessions of the peace 
established regulations, importing, that no 
negro-slave should he allowed to quit liis plan¬ 
tation without a white ccmducter, or a ticket 
of leave; that evefy negro playing at any sort 
of game should be scourged through the public 
stieets; that every publican .suffering such 
gaining in bis bouse should forfeit forty shil¬ 
lings ; that every proprietor suffering liis ne¬ 
groes to beat a drum, blow a born, or make 
any other noise in liis plantation, should be 
fined ten pounds; and every overseer allowing 
these irregularities should pay half thatflfium, 
to be demanded, or distrained for, by any civil 
or military officer; that every free ntgro, or 
mulatto, should wear a blue crosg on his right 
shoulder, on pain of imprisonment; that no 
mulatto, Ionian, or negro, should hawk or sell 
any thing, except fresh fish or^nilk, on *p5in 
of being scourged ;*that rum\ind punch bouses 
should lie shut up during divine sServi*e on 
Sundays, under tlrt? penalty of twenty shillings ; 
and that those who liad petit licenses should 
shut up their houses* on other nights at nine 
o'clock. * 

i 

ACTION AT SEA O^P HISPANIQLA. 

Notwithstanding these examples and re¬ 
gulations, a tody of rebellious negroes still 


subsisted in places that were deemed inacces¬ 
sible to regular fusees; and from these they 
made nocturnal irruptions into the nearest 
plantations, where they acted with all the 
wantonness of barbarity: so that the people 
of Jamaica were obliged to conduct themselves 
with the utmost vigilance and circumspection; 
while rear-admiral Holmes, who commanded 
at sea, took every precaution to secure the 
island from insult or invasion. He not only 
took measures for the defence of Jamaica, but 
also contrived and executed schemes for an¬ 
noying the enemy. Having in the month of 
October received intelligence that five French 
frigates were equipped at. Cape Francois, on 
the island of Hispaniola, in order to convoy a 
fleet of merchant-ships to Europe, he stationed 
the ships under his command in such a manner 
as was most likely to intercept this fleet; and 
his disposition was attended with success. The 
enemy sailed from the Cape, to the number of 
eight sail, on the sixteenth; and next day they 
were charnl by thc^king’s ships the Hampshire, 
Lively, and Boreas ; which lumefey made small 
progress, as there was little wind, aud that 
variable. In the evening the breeze fresh¬ 
ened; and about miduightjthe Boreas came up 
with the Siremie, commanded by commodore 
M‘Cartie. They engaged with great vivacity 
for about twenty-five minutes, when the Sirenne 
shot a-head, and made the best of her way. 
The Boreis was so damaged in her rigging, 
that she could not close with the enemy again 
till next day, at two ill the afternoon, when 
the action was renewed off the east end of 
Cuba, and maintained till forty minutes past 
four, when Mr. M^arlio struck. In the mean 
time, the Hampshire and Lively gave chase to 
the other four French frigates, which steered 
to the southward with all the sail they could 
carry, in order to reach the west end of Tor¬ 
tuga, and shelter themselves in Port-au-Prince. 
On the* eighteenth the Lively, by the help of 
her oars, came up with the Valeur, at half an 
hour past seven in the morning; and after a 
hot action, which continued an hour and a half, 
compelled the cnevtny tf» submit. The Hamp¬ 
shire stood after the three other, arid about 
four in the afternoon ran up between the duke 
de Choiseul and the prince Edward. These 
fihe engaged at the same time; but the first, 
having the advantage the wind, made her 
retreat into Port-au-Paix; the yfher ran ashore 
alxmt two leagues to leeward,, and struck her 
colours: but at the approach of ^he*Hampshire 
the cnem) set her on fire, and she blew up. 
This was also ihc fate of the Fleur de Lys, 
ivhi^fi had run into FrejjJi-water Bay, a little 
further to leeward of Port-au-Prince. Thus, 
by the prudent disposition of admiral Holmes, 
and the gallantry of his three captaiiUNorbury 
Uvedale, and MaiLland, two large frigates o 
the ci cmy were taken, and three destroyed. 
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The spirit of the officers was happily supported 
by an uncommon exertion* of courage in the 
men, who cheerfully engaged in the most dan* 
gerous enterprises. Immediately aftey the 
capture of the French frigates, eight of the 
enemy’s privateers were destroyed or brought 
into Jamaica. Two of these, namely, the 
Vainqueur of ten guns, sixteen snivels, and 
ninety men, jind the Mackau of six swivels, 
and fifteen men, had run into shoal water in 
Cumberland harbour, on the island of Cuba. 
The boats of the Trent and Boreas, manned 
under the direction of the lieutenants Miller 
and Stuart, being rowed up to the Vainqueur, 
hoarded and took possession under a close 
tire, after having surmounted many other 
difficulties. The Mackau was taken without 
auy resistance: then the boats proceeded 
against the Guespe, of eight guns, anil eighty, 
live men, which laid at anchor further up in 
the Lagoon; but before they came up the 
enemy had set her on tire, and site was de¬ 
stroyed. f 

GALLANT BEHAVIOUR OF CAPTAINS 
OBRIEN AND TAYLOR. 

Thf. same activity and resolution distin¬ 
guished the captains and officers belonging 
to the squadron commanded hy sir James 
Douglas off the Leeward islands. In the 
month of September, the captains Obrien and 
Taylor, of the ships Temple and Griffin, being 
on a joint cruise off the islands Granadas, re- | 
reived intelligence that the Virgin, formerly a 
British sloop of war, which had been taken by 
the enemy, then laid at anchor, together 
with three privateers, under protection of 
three forts on the island, sailed thither in 
order to attack them, and their enterprise 
was crowned with success. After a warm en¬ 
gagement, which lasted several hours, the 
enemy’s batteries were silenced, and* indeed | 
demolished, and the English captains took 
possession of the four prizes. They afterwards I 
entered another harbour of that island, having | 
first demolished another fort; and there they i 
laid font days unmolested, at the expiration of I 
which tltey carried off three other prizes. In 
their return to Antigua, they fell in w/th thir¬ 
teen ships hound to Martinique with provi¬ 
sions, and took then^ all without resistance. 
About the sat^p time eight or nine privateers 
were taken by the ships which commodore sir 
**ames Douglax employed in bruising round the 
island of Guadaloupe, so that the British com¬ 
merce in those seas flourished under his care 
and protection, * * ; 

i 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

In the East-Indies the British arms still 
continued to prosper After the reduction of 


Arcot, the garrisons of Permaroil and Allum- 
parva surrendered themselves prisoners of war 
in the beginning of May. The Falmouth 
obliged the Iiaarlem, a' French ship from 
Meguy, to run ashore to the northward of 
Pondicherry. The important settlement of 
Carical Vvas reduced by the sea and land 
forces commanded by rear-admiral Cornish 
and major Monson, and the French garrison 
made prisoners of war; and colonel Coote 
formed the blockade of Pondicherry by land, 
while the haibour was beset by the English 
squadron. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE BAY OF 
yUlBERON. 

No action of importance was in the course 
nf this year achieved by the naval force of 
Great Britain in the seas of Europe. A power¬ 
ful squadron still remained in the bay of £)ui- 
beron, in order to amuse and employ a body 
of French forces on that part of the coast, and 
interrupt the navigation of the enemy; though 
the principal aim of this armament seems to 
have been to watch and detain the few French 
ships Wliich had run into the ’river Villame, 
after the defeat of Conflans; an object, the 
importance of which will doubtless astonish 
posterity. The fleet employed in this service 
was alternately commanded by admiral Bos- 
cawen and sir Edward Hawke, officers of dis¬ 
tinguished abilities, whose talents might have 
been surely rendered subservient to much 
greater national advantages. All that Mr. Bos- 
caweii could do in this circumscribed scene 
of action was, to take possession of a small 
island near the river Vanned, which he caused 
to be cultivated, and planted with vegetables, 
for the use of tjhe men infected with scorbutic 
disorders hrising from salt provision, sea air, 
and want of proper exercise. In the month 
of September, sir Edward Hawke, who liad 
by this time relieved Mr. Bosrawen, detached 
the gallant lord Howe, in the Magtianiine, 
with*the ships Prince Frederick and Bedford, 
to reduce the little island of Dumet, about 
three Miles in length, and two in breadth, 
abounding w^Ji fresh water. It was defended 
by a small fort, mounted with nine cannon, 
an?! manned with one company of the regi- 
meifc of Bouqfron, who surrendered in a very 
short time after Vhe ships* had begun the at¬ 
tacks By this small conquest a considerable 
expense was saved to the nation in the article 
of transports employed to carry water for the 
use of the squadron. f 

Admiral Rodney still jnaintained his for- 
*mer station off the coast of Havre de Grace, 
to observe what should pass at the mouth of 
the Seine. In the ftionth of July, while he 
hovered in this neighbourhood, five large flat- 
bottomed boats, laden with cafiuon and shot, 
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set sail from Har flour in the middle of the 
day, with their colours flying, as if they had 
set the English squadron at defiance; for 
the walls of llavre*de Grace, and even the 
adjacent hills, were covered with spectators, 
assembled to behold the issue of this adven¬ 
ture. Having reached the river of Caen, they 
stood backwards and forwards upon the shoals, 
intending to amuse admiral Rodney till night, 
and then proceed under co'ier of the darkness. 
He perceived their drift, and gave directions 
to his small vessels to he ready, that, as soon 
as day-light failed, they should make all the 
sail they could for the mouth of the river 
Orne, in order to cut off the enemy’s retreat, 
while he himself stood with the larger ships to 
the steep coast of Port Bassin. The scheme 
succeeded to his wish. The enemy, seeing 
their retreat cut off, ran ashore at Port Bassin, 
» where the admiral destroyed them, together 
with the *mall fort which had been erected 
for the defence of this harbour. Each of those 
vessels was one bundled feet in length, and 
capable of containing four hundred men for a 
short passage. Wliat their destination was 
we cannot pretend to determine; but the 
French had provided a great number of these 
transports; lor ten escaped into the river Orne 
leading to Caen; and in consequence of this 
disaster one hundred were unloaded, and sent 
up again to Rouen. This was not all the 
damage that the enemy sustained on this part 
of the coast. In the month of November, 
captain Onrry, of the Aetcon, chased a large 
privateer, and drove her ashore between Cape 
Barfleur and La Hogue, whore she perished. 
The cutlers belonging to admiral Rodney’s 
squadron scoured tnc* coast towards Dieppe, 
where a considerable fishery was carried on, 
and where they took or destroyed near forty 
vessels of considerable burden. Though the 
English navy suffered nothing frorti the French 
during this period, it sustained some damage 
from the weather. The Conqueror, a new 
ship of the line, was lost in the channel, on 
the island of St. Nicholas, but the crew fhid 
cannon were saved. The Lyme, of twenty 
guns, foundered in the Categat, in.Norway, 
and fifty of the men perished; ^nd, in the 
West-Indies, a tender belonging to the Dulilii^ 
commanded by commodore sir dames Douglas # 
was lost in a single wind, with* a hundred 
chosen mariners. * * t 

Of the domestic transactions relating to /he 
war, the most considerable was the equipment 
of a powerful armament destined for some 
secret expedition. A numerous body of forces 
was assembled, and a ffreat number of trans¬ 
ports collected at Portsmouth. Generals were 
nominated to the command of this enterprise. 
The troops were actually embarked with a 
great train of artillery; and the eyes of the 
whole nation wero attentively fixed upon this 
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armament, which could not have been prepared 
without iucurring’a prodigious expense. Not¬ 
withstanding these preparations, the whole 
sumiwer was spent in idleness and inaction; 
and in the latter end of the season the under¬ 
taking was laid aside. The people did not fail 
to clamour against the inactivity of the sum- 
fher, ancf complained that, notwithstanding 
the immense subsidies granted^for the prose¬ 
cution of the war, no stroke of importance was 
struck in Europe for the advantage of Great 
Britain; hut that her treasure was lavished 
upon fruitless parade, or a German alliance 
still more pernicious. It must he owned indeed, 
that no new attempt was made to annoy the 
enemy on British principles; for the surrender 
of Montreal was the natural consequence of 
the steps which had been taken, and of the 
measures concerted in the course of the pre¬ 
ceding year. It will be allowed, we apprehend, 
that the expense incurred by the armament at 
Portsmouth, and the body of troops there de¬ 
tained, would hav<%becn sufficient, if properly 
applied, to reduce the island of Mauritius in 
the Indian ocean, Martinique in the West- 
Indies, or Minorca in the Mediterranean ; and 
all these three were objects^of importance. In 
all probability, the design of the armament 
was either to intimidate the French into pro¬ 
posals of peace ■ to make a diversion from the 
Rhine, by farming the coast of Bretagne; or 
to throw over a body of troops into Flanders, 
to effect a junction with the hereditary prince 
of Brunswick, who, at tlic head of twenty 
thousand men, had made an irruption as far 
as the Lower Rhine, and even crossed that 
river; but he miscarried in the execution of 
bis design. 

ASTRONOMERS SENT TO THE EAST- 
INDIES. 

In tbcViidst of these alarms some regard 
was paid to the improvements of natural 
knowledge. The Royal Society having made 
application to the king, representing that 
there would be a transit of Venus over the 
disk of the sun, on the sixth day of •June; 
and that there was reason to hope the parallax 
of that planet might be more accurately de¬ 
termined by making proper observations of this 
phtrnomeiinn at the islamfcof St. Iieleua near 
the coast of Africa, and at Uenribolen in the 
East-Indies, his majesty granted a, sum of 
money to defray the expense of lending able 
astronomers to those two places, and ordered 
a ship of war to be equipped for their convey¬ 
ance. #Accordingly, Mr. N«Adl Maskelyne and 
Mr. Robert Waddington were appointed to 
make the observations at St. Helena; and 
Mr. Charles Mason and Mr. Jeremiah Dixon 
undertook the voyage to Bcncoolen, on the 
island of Sumatra/ 1 t 
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EARTHQUAKES IN SYRIA. 

Except the countries that were actually 
the scenes of war, no political revolution or 
disturbance disquieted the general tranquillity. 
Syria, indeed, felt all the horrors and wreck of 
a dreadful earthquake, protracted in repeated 
shocks, which began on the thirteenth day eff 
October, in the neighbourhood of Tripoli. A 
great number of houses were overthrown at 
Seydc, and many people buried under the 
ruins. It was felt through a space of ten 
thousand square leagues, comprehending the 
mountains of Libanus and Autilibanus, with 
an infinite number of villages, that were re¬ 
duced to heaps of rubbish. At Acra, or Ptnlc- 
mais, the sea overflowed .ts banks, and poured 
into the streets, though eight feet above the 
level of the water. The city of Saphet was 
entirely destroyed, and the greatest part of 
its inhabitants perished. At Damascus all the 
nruarets were overt brown, and six thousand 
people lost tljeir lives. Tin*shocks diminished 
gradually tXl the twenty-fifth day of Novem¬ 
ber, when they were renewed with redoubled 
liavock; the earth trembled with the most 
dreadful convulsions, and the greater part of 
Tripoli was destroyed. Balbeck was entirely 
ruined, and this was the fate of many other 
towns and castles; so that the people who 
escaped the ruins were obliged to # sojourn in 
the open fields, and all Syria was threatened 
with the vengeance of Heaven. Such a dan¬ 
gerous ferment arose at Constantinople, that 
a revolution was apprehended. Mustapha, the 
present emperor, had no sons; hut his brother 
Uajazct, whose life he had spared, contrary to 
the maxims of Turkish policy, produced a son 
by one of the women with whom he was in- I 
dulged in his confinement; a circumstance 
which aroused the jealousy of the emperor to 
such a degree, that he resolved to despatch his 
brother. The great officers of the Porte op- i 
posed this design, which was so disagreeable 
to the people, that an insurrection ensued. 
Several Turks and Armenians, taking it for 
gfanted that a revolution was at hand, bought 
up gri*at quantities of grain; and a dreadful 
dearth was the consequence of this nionopoly. 
The sultan assembled the troops, quieted the 
insurgents, ordered the engrossers of corn to 
be executed, and ii»a little time thd repose of 
the city was^re-established. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of a rupture 
in Italy, no ftew incident interrupted the tran¬ 
quillity which the southern parts of Europe 
enjoyed. The king of Spain, howsoeyer soli¬ 
cited by the othdf branch of the house of 
Bourbon to engage in the war as its ally, re¬ 
fused tc* interpose* in any other way than as a 
mediator between the courts of London and 
Versailles. He sent the conde de Fuentos, a 
nobleman of high rank aqd character, in quaj 


lity of ambassador extraordinary to the king 
of Great Britain, in order to offer his good 
offices for effecting a peace; and the conde, 
after having conferred with the English mi¬ 
nister, made an excursion to Farif: but his 
proposal with respect to a cessation of hdstili- 
tios, if in reality such a proposal was ever 
made, did not meet with a cordial reception. 
Other differences subsist inghetween the crowns 
of Great Britain «nd Spain, he found no dif¬ 
ficulty in compromising. His catholic majesty 
persisted in the execution of a plan truly 
worthy of a patriot king, In the first place he 
spared no pains and application to make him¬ 
self thoroughly acquainted with the state of 
his kingdom. He remitted to his people all 
they owed the crown, amounting to threescore 
millions of reals: he demanded an exact ac¬ 
count of his fathers debts, that they might 
be discharged with the utmost punctuality: < 
an order was sent to the treasury, that ten 
millions of reals should he annually appropri¬ 
ated for this purpose, until the whole should 
he liquidated; and to the first years payment 
he .added fifty millions, to be divided equally 
among the legal claimants. He* took measures 
for the vigorous execution of tfic laws against 
offenders; encouraged industry; protected 
commerce; and felt the exquisite pleasure of 
being beloved as the father of his people. To 
give importance to bis crown, and extend his 
influence among the powers of Europe, be 
equipped a powerful squadron of ships at t'ar- 
thagena; and is said to have declared his 
intention to employ them against Algiers, 
should the dev refuse to release the slaves of 
the Spanish nation. 

AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL. 

« 

Pojituc.ai. still seemed agitated from the 
shock of the*late conspiracy which was quelled 
in that kingdom. The pope’s nuncio was not 
only forbid the court, hut evrtfi sent under a 
strong guard to the frontiers; an indignity 
I w r hteh induced the pontiff to order the Portu- 
I guese minister at Rome to evacuate the eccle¬ 
siastical Jominious. In the mean time, another 
embarkation of Jesuits was sent from Lisbon 
tp Civita Vecchia; yet the expulsion of these 
|athers did not restore the internal peace of 
Portugal, o# put an end to the practice of 
plotting: for, elen since their departure, some 
petrous of rank have been either committed 
to close prison, or exiled •from the kingdom. 
The Jesuits were not more fortunate in Ame¬ 
rica; for in the month of October, in the 
foregoing year, an obstinate battle was fought 
between the united forces of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal f and the Indians of Paraguay, who were 
under the dominioh of the Jesuits: victory at 
length declared in favour of the two crowns; 
so that the vanquished were obliged to .capi- 
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tulate, and laydown tlieir arms. As the court I the order of Malta, "for having detained the 
of Portugal had made remonstrances to the I ship, and countenanced the capture. 


British ministry against the proceedings of the 
English squadron under admiral Boscawen, 
which had attacked and destroyed some French 
slupstunder the Portuguese fort in the bay of 
Lagos, his Britannic majesty thougRt proper 
to send the carl of Kinnoul as ambassador 
extraordinary to Lisbon, where that noble¬ 
man made Such excuses for the insult of the 
English admiral, c as entirely removed all the 
misunderstanding between the two crowns; 
and could not fail of beiug agreeable to the 
Portuguese monarch, thus respected, soothed, 
and deprecated by a mighty nation, in the 
very zenith of power and prosperity. On the 
sixth of dune, being the birth-day of the king 
of Portugal, the marriage of his brother don 
Pedro with the princess of Brazil was cele- 
^ hrated in the chapel of the palace where 
the king resides, to the universal joy of the 
people. The nuptials were announced to the 
public by the discharge of cannon, and ce¬ 
lebrated with illuminations and all kinds of 
rejoicing. 

An accident which happened in the Mediter¬ 
ranean had likfe to have drawn the indignation 
of the Ottoman Porte on the knights of the 
order of Malta. A large Turkish ship of the 
line, mounted with sixty-eight brass cannon, 
having on board a complement of seven hun¬ 
dred men, besides seventy Christian slaves, 
under the immediate command of the Turkish 
admiral, had, in company with two frigates, five 
galleys, and other smaller vessels, sailed in 
June from the Dardanelles; cruised along the 
coast of Smyrna, Seio, and Trio; and at length 
anchored in the charnel of Stangie, where the 
admiral, with four hundred persons, went on 
shore, on the nineteenth day of September: 
the Christian slaves, seizing this opportunity, 
armed themselves with knives, and felPupon 
the three hundred that remained with such 
fury and effect, that a great number of the 
Turks were instantly slaiu; many leaped over¬ 
board into the sea, where they perished ;^uid 
the rest sued for mercy. The Christians, having 
thus secured possession of the ’ship, hoisted 
sail, and bore away for Malta: whiefi, though 
chased by the two frigates and* a Ragusan 
ship, they reached by crowding all their cart- 
vas, and brought their prize safe into t£e b*£ 
hour of Valette, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. The order of Malta, as a recom¬ 
pense for this signaj act of bravery and resolu¬ 
tion, assigned to the captors the whole property 
of the ship and slaves? together with all the 
effects on board, including a sum of money 
which the Turkish commander had collected 
by contribution, amounting to a million and 
a half of florins. The grand seignior w&s so 
enraged at this event, that he disgraced his 
admiral, and threatened to take vengeance on 


PATRIOTIC SCHEMES OF THE KING OF 
DENMARK. 

With respect to the disputes which had so 
bug embroiled the northern parts of Europe, 
the neutral powers seemed as jtverse as ever 
to a participation. The king of Denmark con¬ 
tinued to perfect those plans which lie had 
wisely formed for increasing the wealth, and 
promoting the happiness, of his subjects; nor 
did he neglect any opportunity of improving 
natural knowledge for the benefit of mankind 
in general, lie employed men of ability, at his 
own expense, to travel into foreign countries, 
and to collect the most curious productions, 
lor the advancement of natural history: he 
encouraged the liberal and mechanic arts at 
home, by munificent rewards and peculiar pro¬ 
tection : he invited above a thousand foreign^ 
from Germany to % become his subjects, and 
settle in certain districts in which 

had lain waste above three centuries; and they 
forthwith began to build villages, and cultivate 
the lands, iu the dioceses o( Wibourg, Arlious, 
and Ripen. Their travelling expenses from 
Altona to their new settlement were defrayed 
by the king, who moreover maintained them 
until the produce of the lands could afford a 
comfortablfe subsistence. He likewise bestowed 
upon each colonist a house, a harn, and a stable, 
with a certain number of horses and cattle. 
Finally, this generous patriot having visited 
these new subjects, who received him with 
unspeakable emotions of joy and affection, he 
ordered a considerable sum of money to be 
distributed among them as an additional mark 
of his favour. Such conduct in a prince can¬ 
not fail to secure the warmest returns of loy¬ 
alty and attachment in his people; and the 
execution of such laudable schemes will endear 
his name to the contemplation of posterity. 

MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE 
STATES-GE'NERAL. 

t 

The Dutch, as usual, persevered irf prose¬ 
cuting every branch of commerce, without 
being diverted to less profitable schemes of 
state-policy by the insiniyitious of France, or 
the remonstrances of Great Britan. The vio¬ 
lation of the peace by their subjects in Bengal 
was no sooner known at the court of London, 
than orders were sent to general Yorke, the 
English ambassador at the Hague, to demand 
an explanation. He accordingly presented a 
'memorial to the states-general, signifying that 
their high mightinesses must doubtless be 
greatly astouished to hear, by the public 
papers, of the irregularities committed by 
their subjects in the East-Indies; but that 
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they would be much more amazed on perusing 
the piece annexed to his memorial, containing 
a minute account, specified with the strictest 
regard to truth, of their regular conduct ob¬ 
served by,the Dutch towards the British sub¬ 
jects in the river of Bengal, at a time when 
the factors and traders of Holland enjoyed all 
the sweets of peace and all the advantages cf 
unmolested oommcrce: at a time when his 
Britannic majesty, from his great regard to 
their high mightinesses, carefully avoided 
giving the least umbrage to the subjects of 
the United Provinces. He observed that the 
king his sovereign was deeply affected by 
these outrageous doings and mischievous de¬ 
signs of the Dutch in the East-Indies, whose 
aim was to destroy the British settlements in 
that country; an aim that would have been 
accomplished, had not the king’s victorious 
arms brought them to reason, and obliged them 
to.sue for an accommodation. He told them 
h’w majesty would willingly believe their high 
mightinesses had given no yjrdcr for proceeding 
lo such extremities, and thSf the directors of 
their India company had no share in the trans¬ 
action: nevertheless, he (the ambassador) was 
ordered to demand signal satisfaction, in the 
name of the king his master; that all who 
should he found to have shared in the offence, 
so manifestly tending to the destruction of the 
English settlements in that country, should be 
cxcmplarily puifished; and that their high 
mightinesses should confirm the stipulations 
agreed upon immediately aftt r the action by 
the directors of the respective companies, in 
consideration of which agreement, the Dutch 
ships were restored, after their commanders 
acknowledged their fault,in owning themselves 
the aggressors. To this remonstrance the 
states-general replied, that nothing of what 
was laid to the charge of their subjects had 
yet reached their knowledge: but they re¬ 
quested his Britannic majesty to suspend his 
judgment until he should be made perfectly 
acquainted with the grounds of those disputes; 
and they promised he should have reason to 
lie satisfied with the exemplary punishment 
that would be inflicted upon all who should be 
found concerned in violating the peace l>etween 
the two nations. 4 

STATE OF THA POWERS AT WAR. 

Tiir wpr in Germany still raged with unre¬ 
lenting furvjond the mutual rancour of the 
contending parties seemed to derive fresh force 
from their mutual disappointments; least 
the house of Austaa seemed still impi^able, 
and obstinately bent upon terminating the' 
war witty, Ihe destruction of the Prussian mo¬ 
narch, Her allies, however, seemed less ac¬ 
tuated by the spirit of revenge. The French 
king had sustained so much damage and dis¬ 


grace in the course of the war, that his re¬ 
sources failed, and his finances fell into disor¬ 
der; he could no longer afford the subsidies lie 
had promised to different powers; while his 
subjects clamoured aloud at the •burden of 
impositions, the ruin of trade, and the repeated 
dishonour entailed upon the arms of France. 
The czarina’s zeal for the alliance was evi¬ 
dently cooled by the irregular and defective 
payments of the subsidies she hatl stipulated. 
Perhaps she was disappointed in her hope of 
conquest, and chagrined to see her armies 
retire from Germany at the approach of every 
winter; and the British ministry did not fail 
to exert all their influence to detach her from 
the confederacy in which she had embarked. 
Sweden still languished in an effectual parade 
of hostilities against the house of Branden- 
burgh ; but the French interest began to lose 
ground in the diet of that kingdom. The king « 
of Prussia, howsoever exhausted in«the article 
of men, betrayed no symptom of apprehension, 
and made no advance towards a pacification 
with his adversaries. He had employed the 
winter in recruiting his armies by every expe¬ 
dient his fertile genius could devise; in levying 
contributions to reinforce the vast subsidy he 
received from England, in filling magazines, and 
making every preparation for a vigorous cam¬ 
paign. In Westphalia, the same foresight and 
activity were exerted by prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who in the beginning of summer 
found himself at the head of a very numerous 
army, paid by Great Britain, and strengthened 
by two-arid-twenty thousand national troops. 

DEATH OF THE LANDGRAVE of HESSE- 
CASSEt. 

No alteration in the terms of this alliance 
was produced by the death of William, land¬ 
grave of Hessc-Casse], who breathed his last, 
in an advanced age, on the twenty-eighth day 
of January, at Rintelen upon the Weser. He 
was succeeded in the landgraviate by his son 
Frederick, whose consort, the princess Mary, 
daughter to the king of Great Britain, now, 
iu quality of governess of her children, as¬ 
sumed the Regency and administration of the 
county of Hanau-Muntzeiiberg, by virtue of 
the settlement made in the life-time of her 
father^n-lay, and confirmed by hey husband. 
She had for sohie years been separated from 
him, add resided with his father, at whose 
decease she retired with ker children to the 
city of Zell. The present landgrave, who 
lived at Magdebourg as vice-governor under 
the king of Prussia, n£ sooner learned the 
news of his father s death, than he sent an 
intimation of it to that prince and the king 
of Great Britain; declaring, at the same time, 
that he would scrupulously adhere to theeii' 
gugerilcnts of his predecessor* 
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OFFERS MADE BY TIIE NEUTRAL 
POWERS, &c. 

The advances towards a peace, which had 
been made in the preceding year by the kings of 
England and Prussia, in their declaration pub¬ 
lished at the Hague by prince Louis*)!' Bruns¬ 
wick, seemed to infuse in the neutral powers 
a good opinion of their moderation. We have 
already seen that the king of Spain offered his 
best oHires in quality of mediator. When a 
congress was proposed, the states-general made 
an offer of Breda, as a place proper for the ne¬ 
gotiation. The king of Great Britain, by the 
mouth of his ambassador, thanked their high 
mightinesses for the sincere desire they ex¬ 
pressed to put an end to the ravages of war, 
which had extended desolation over the face of 
Europe: he 4 readily closed with their gracious 
offer; and in consequence of his high regard 
and invariable friendship for their high mighti¬ 
nesses, wished earnestly that it might be ac¬ 
ceptable to the other poncis at war. The 
French king expressed his sentiments nearly 
to the same purpose. His ambassador de¬ 
clared, that his most Christian majesty was 
highly seusihh* of tlic otter they had made of 
Breda for holding the congress, that, in order 
to give a fiesh proof of his sincere desire to 
increase the good harmony that subsisted be¬ 
tween him and the slatcs-general, he accepted 
their otter with pleasure; but as he could take 
no step without the concurrence of his high 
allies, he was obliged to wait for their answer, 
which could not fail to he favourable, if no¬ 
thing remained to be settled hut the place for 
holding the congress. King Stanislaus having 
written a litter to^his Britannic majesty, of¬ 
fering the city of Nancy for the same purpose, 
he received a civil answer, expressing the 
king of England’s sense of his obliging otter, 
which however he declined, as ,a placS not 
conveniently situated for all the powers in¬ 
terested in the great works of pacification. 
Civilities of tlfe same nature likewise passed 
between the soveieign of Nancy and the i^ing 
of Prussia. As the proposals for au accom¬ 
modation made by the king of Englavvd and 
his allies might have left an unfavorable im¬ 
pression of their adversaries h;W they been 
altogether declined, the court of Vienna wsft 
prevailed upon to concur with her allies ii^ St 
declaration professing their dpsirfe of peace; 
which declaration was delivered, on tbe t(\ird 
day of April, by the Austrian minister residing 
at the Hague, to W serene highness prince 
Louis of Brunswick ; aid a paper of the same 
nature was also delivered to him separately 
by the French and Russian ministers. [See 
note (II) at the end of this F61J] These 
professions, however, did pot interrupt 4 the 
operations of the campaign. 
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SKIRMISHES IN WESTPHALIA. 

Though the French army under the mare- 
schal dukede Broglio remained in cantonment 
in the neighbourhood of Fricdberg, and prince 
Ferdinand had retired from Corsdorff to Mar- 
purg, where in the beginning of January he 
tfsLablishgd his head-quarters, nevertheless the 
winter was by no means iuactive. As fai 
back as the twenty-fifth day of December the 
dukede Broglio, having called in his detach¬ 
ments, attempted to surprise the allied army 
by a forced march to Klein-linnes ; hut finding 
them prepared to give him a warm recep¬ 
tion, nothing but a cannonade ensued, and 
he retreated to his former quarters. On the 
twenty-ninth colonel Luckner, at the head of 
the Hanoverian hunters, fell in with a detach¬ 
ment of the enemy, consisting of four hundred 
men, under the command of count Muret. 
These he attacked with such vigour, that the 
count was made prisoner, and all his pagty 
either killed or taken, except two-and-twenty, 
who escaped. Orr the third d£y^of January 
the inaiquis de Vogue attacked the town of 
Ueihorn, which he carried, and took a small 
detachment of the allies f who were ‘posted 
there. At the same time the marquis Dauvet 
made himself master of Dillembourg, the gar¬ 
rison of the allied troops being obliged to 
retire into the castle, where they were closely 
besieged. 'Prince Ferdinand no sooner under¬ 
stood their situation, than he began his march 
with a strong detachment for their relief, on 
the seventh day of the month, when he at¬ 
tacked and totally defeated the besiegers, 
took seven hundred prisoners, including forty 
officers, with seven pair of colours, and two 
pieces of cannon. On that very day, the 
Highlanders, under major Keith, supported by 
the hussais of Luckner, who commanded the 
whole detachment, attacked the village of 
Eyhach «where Beaufremout’s regiment of 
dragoons was posted on the side of Dillern- 
bourg, and routed them with great slaughter. 
The greater part of the regiment was killed, 
and many prisoners were taken, together with 
two hundred horses, and all their baggage. 
The Highlanders distinguished Ihemsehes on 
this occasion by their intrepidity, which was 
the more remarkable, as they were 110 other 
than raw recruits, just arrived from their own 
country, and altogether 9 unacquainted with* 
discipline. On the eighth day of January M, de 
St. Germain advanced on the left^of the allies 
with the grenadiers of the French army, sup¬ 
ported by eight battalions, and a body of dra¬ 
goons ; w but he was encouiijered by the duke 
of HolStein, at the head of a strong detach¬ 
ment, in the neighbourhood of Ersdorft", who, 
by diut of a furious canonade, obliged him 
to retreat with precipitation. After this at¬ 
tempt the French parties disappeared and 
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their army retired into winter-quarters, in and city, and the gates were shut. They even 
about Frauckfort on the Maine; while prince planted cannon in the streets, and tarred 
Ferdinand quartered the allies at Cassel, Pa- matches" we re fixed to many houses, in order to 
derborn, Munster, and Osnabruck; this last intimidate the inhabitants. These expedients 
place being allotted to the British trutfps, as proving ineffectual, detachments of grenadiers 
being the nearest to Embden, where the re- entered the houses of the principal magistrates 
inforcements from Britain were to be landed, and merchants, from whence they removed all 
In the beginning of February, the Jiereditafy their best effects to the town-hall, where they 
prince of Brunswick, with the detachment of were kept in deposit, until they were redeemed 
the allied army under his command, began with all the money that could possibly be 
his march from Chemnitz in Saxony for West- raised. This exaction, so little to the honour 
phalia, where he safely arrived, after having of a civilized nation, the French minister 
assisted at a long conference in Hamelen, with declared to rhe diet at Ratishon was agree- 
his father the reigning duke, his uncle prince able to the instructions of his most Christian 
Ferdinand, and some principal members of the majesty. 

regency of Hanover. By way of retaliation for the cruelty prac- 

The French general continued to send out Used at Hanau, a detachment of the allied 
detachments to beat up the quarters of the army under general Luckner was sent to raise 
allies, and lay their towns under contribution, contributions in Fulda, and actually carried 
In the beginning of March, the marquis de off hostages from that city; but retired before 
Blaiscl marched at the head of two thousand a strong body of the enemy, who t/H *k posses- 
four hundred men from Giessen, where he sion of the place. From hence the French 
commanded, to Marpurg, forced the gates of marched, ill their turn, to plunder the towns 
the town, aifd compelled £he garrison of the of Hirehfeldt and Vacha. Accordingly, they 
allies to take shelter in the castle. As he could appeared at Vacha, situated on the frontiers 
not pretend to undertake the siege of the for- of Hesse, and formed the head of the chain 
tress,«by the fire of which he was exceedingly of cantonments which the allies had on the 
galled, he demanded of the town a coutrihu- Werra. This place was attacked with such 
tion of one hundred thousand florins, and vigour, that colonel Freytag, who commanded 
carried some of the magistrates along with the post, was obliged to abandon the town* 
him as hostages Tor the payment of this impo- hut he maintained himself on a rising ground 
sition. He afterwards appeared at Ho inborn g, in the neighbourhood, where he amused the 
Alsfeldt, and Hartzberg, the frontier posts of enemy until two battalions of grenadiers came 
the allies; hut did not think proper to attack to his assistance. Thus reinforced, he pursued 
either, because he perceived that measures the French for three leagues, and drove them 
were taken for his reception. The French, with considerable loss from Geissa, where they 
with all their boasted politeness and humanity, had resolved to fix their quarters. These 
are sometimes found as brutal aud rapacious skirmishes happened in tie beginning of May, 
as the most barbarous enemy. On pretence when the grand armies were just in motion to 
of taking umbrage at the town of Hanau- begin the cuinpaign. 

Muntzenberg, for having without their per¬ 
mission acknowledged the regency of the land- SITUATION OF THE FRENCH ARMIES, 
graviate of Hesse-Cassel, they, in the month 

of February, ordered the magistrates of that Bv this time the forces under the mareschal 
place to pay within the term of twenty-four duke de Broglio were augmented to one hun- 
hours the sum of seven hundred and fifty drfd thousand; while the count de St. Germain 
thousand livres, on,pain of being subjected to commanded a separate army on the Rhine, 
plunder. This order was signified by the prince consisting of thirty thousand men, assembled 
de Robecq; to whom the magistrates repre- from the quarters of Dusseldorp, Cologn, 
sented the impossibility of raising such a sum, Cleves, and Wesel. The second corps was 
as the country was totally exhausted, and their intended to divide the allied army, which, by 
credit absolutely destroyed, iu consequence ^swch a division, would be considerably weak- 
* of their inability lo pay the interest of the ened; and - tbp French,, court threatened ,to 
capitals negotiated iu the course of the pre- form a third army under the prince de Sou- 
ceding year. He still ainsisted upon their bi&: but this did not appear. The duke de 
finding the money before night; they offered Broglio was in such high favour with the 
to pay eighty thousand florins, which they French ministry at this juncture, that he was 
raised with the utmost difficulty, anfl begged promoted over the heads of many old generals, 
the payment of tfie rest might be pc&tponcsl who now demanded and obtained their dis- 
for a few weeks: but their request was rejected mission; and every step was taken to render 
with disdain. The garrison was reinforced by th£ campaign gUrious to this admired corn- 
two battalions, and four squadrons dispersed mander: but, notwithstanding all their care, 
in the principal squares and markets of the and his own exertion, he found it impossible 
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to take the field early in the season, from want 
of forage for his cavalry. While his quarters 
were established at Frauckfort, his troops were 
plentifully supplied with all sorts of provisions 
from the Upper Rhine; but this convenience 
depended upon his being master of the course 
of the river: but he could not movt* from this 
position without forfeiting the advantage, and 
providing magazines for the use of his forces; 
so that he was obliged to lie inactive until he 
could have the benefit of green forage m his 
march. The same inconveuiencics operated 
more powerfully on the side of prince Ferdi¬ 
nand, who being in an exhausted country, was 
obliged to fall back as far as Paderborn, and 
draw his supplies from Hamburgh and Bre¬ 
men on the Elbe and the Weser. By this time, 
however, he had received a reinforcement of 
British troops from Emhdcn, under the direc¬ 
tion of major-general Griffin; and before the 
end of the campaign, the forces of that nation 
in Germany were augmented to five-and-twonty 
thousand: a greater number than had served 
at one time upon the continent for two cen¬ 
turies. The allied army marched from their 
cantonments on the fifth day of May, and pro¬ 
ceeded by thg way of Paderborn to Fritzlar, 
where, on the twentieth, they encamped: but 
part of the troops left in the bishoprick of 
Munster, under general Sporcken, were or¬ 
dered to form a camp at Dulinen, to make 
head against the French corps commanded by 
the count dc St. Germain. 

EXPLOIT OF COLONEL LUCKNER. 

General Imuofe was sent with a detach¬ 
ment tu Kirchavenjm the Orme ; and general 
Gilsoc, with another corps, advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Hirehfeldt on the Fulda. 
The former of these having ordered colonel 
Luckner to scour the country with r. body 
of hussars, that officer on the twenty-fourth of 
May fell in with a French pat role, which gave 
the alarm at Butzbach; when the garrison of 
that place, amounting to five hundred piquets, 
under general Waldcmar, fled with great' pre¬ 
cipitation. Being, however, pursued, and 
overtaken near a wood, they were r mted and 
dispersed. Colonel Luckner, catering Butz- 
bach, found a considerable quantity of forage, 
flour, wine, and equipage, belonging to the 
fugitives. “What he could not’carry off lie 
distributed among Ihe poor inhabitants, and 
returned to general ImhofFs camp at Araene- 
berg, with about all hundred prisoners. This 
excursion alarmed thc^enemy to such a degree, 
that their whole army was put in motion ; and 
the duke de Broglio in person advanced with 
a large body of troops as far as Friedbcrg: but 
understanding the allies had not quitted their 
camp at Fritzlar, he returned to Frauckfort, 
after having cantoned that part of his army in 



the Wetteraw. This? alarm was not so mortify¬ 
ing as the secession of the Wirtemberg troops 
amounting to ten thousand men, commanded 
by their duke in person, who left the French 
arm^in disgust, and returned to his own coun¬ 
try. The imperial army, under thfc prince de 
Deuxponts, quartered at Bamberg, began their 
inarch to Naumberg on the twentieth of May: 
W one of their detachments of cavalry having 
received a check from a body of Prussians near 
Lutzen, they fell back; and on the fourth day 
of June encamped at Lichtenfels upon the 
Maine. The small detachments of the grand 
armies, as well as those belonging to the bodies 
commanded by general Sporcken and the count 
de St. Germain, in the neighbourhood of Dus- 
seldorp, skirmished with various success. The 
hereditary prmee of Brunswick being detached 
from the allied army, with some battalions of 
grenadiers, and two regiments of English dra¬ 
goons, advanced to the country of Fulda, 
where he was joined by the troops under ge¬ 
neral Gilsoc, and achieved some inconsiderable 
exploits, particularly at Hosenjeldt and Ziel- 
bach, where he surprised and took divers par¬ 
ties of the enemy. 

By the twenty-fourth of June, prince Fer¬ 
dinand, quitting his situation at Fritzlar, 
marched to Frillcndorf, and encamped on the 
hills between Ziegenheiin and Freysa; general 
Jmhoflf commanding at a small distance on 
the right, «and the hereditary prince, now re¬ 
turned from Fulda, being posted on the left of 
the army. In the mean time, the duke de 
Broglio, assembling his forces.between Merlau 
and Laubach, advanced to Ncustadt, where lie 
encamped on the twenty eighth day of the 
month, and at the same time pccupied a strong 
post at Wasscnburgh. His intention was to 
penetrate through the country of Hesse into 
Hanover, and make himself entirely master of 
that electorate. With this view he resolved 
to effc*c{ a junction with the count de St. Ger¬ 
main, whom he directed to advance towards 
Biilau and Corbach; while he himself, de¬ 
camping from Ncustadt on the eighth day of 
July, advanced by the *way of Frankenburg. 
Prince Ferdinand, having received intelligence 
that the count de St. Germain was in«motion, 
began his march from Ziegenheim, and on 
the ninth day of July reached the heights of 

Bruneau, iu the neighbourhood of Wildi^ngen. 
* 

THE HEREDITARY PRINCH^OF BRUNS¬ 
WICK DEFEAT^). • 

The hereditary prince, at the head of the 
advanced corps reinforced with some battalions 
and squadrons under majof-general Griffin, was 
sent forward toSaxenhau&en, whither the army 
followed the next morning. The hereditary 
prince continuing to advance, found the enemy 
already formed at Corbach; but judging their 
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whole force Aid not exceed ten thousand in* 
fan try and seventeen squadrons, and being 
impelled by the impetuositybf his own courage, 
he resolved to give them battle. He accord¬ 
ingly attacked them about two in the after¬ 
noon, ancl«the action became very warm and 
obstinate; but the enemy being continually 
reinforced with fresh battalions, and having 
the advantage of a numerous artillei^, all thfi 
prince’s effort* were ineffectual. Prince Fer¬ 
dinand, being at too great a distance to sustain 
him, sent him an order to rejoin the army 
which was by this time formed at Saxenlmusen. 
He forthwith made dispositions for a retreat, 
which however was attended with great con¬ 
fusion. The enemy observing the disorder of 
the allied troops, plied *heir artillery with re¬ 
doubled diligence, while a powerful body of 
their cavalry charged with grefit vivacity. In 
all likelihood the whole infantry of the allies 
would have been cut off had not the hereditary 
prince made a diversion in their favour, by 
ch.rging in person at the head of the British 
dragoons, who acted with tfSr usual gallantry 
and effect. ‘This respite enabled the infantry 
to accomplish their retreat to Saxenhausen; 
but they lost a1>ove five hundred men and 
iiiteeu pieces of cannon. General count Kiel- 
mausegge, major-general Griffin, and major 
Hill, of Bland's dragoons, distinguished them¬ 
selves by their conduct and intrepidity on this 
occasion. The hereditary prince exposed his 
life in the hottest part of the action, and re¬ 
ceived a slight wound in the shoulder, which 
gave him far less disturbance than he felt from 
the chagrin and mortification produced by his 
defeat. 

Many days, however, did not pass before he 
found an opportunity of retaliating this dis¬ 
grace. Prince Ferdinand, receiving advice that 
a body of the enemy, commanded by major- 
general Glaubitz, had advanced on the left of 
the allies to Ziegenheim, detached the heredi¬ 
tary prince to oppose them, at the bead of six 
battalions of Hanoverians and Hessians, with 
Elliot’s regiment of English light-horse, Luck- 
ner’s hussars, and two brigades of chasseurs; 
on the sixteeuth day of the month, he engaged 
the enejpiy near the village of Exdcyrf, and a 
very warm action ensued, in which Elliot’s 
regiment signalized themselves remarkably by 
repeated charges. 15 At length victory declared 
fur the allies. Five ! attalions of the enemy, 
including tlu commander in chief and the 
prince of ^Anhalt Cothen, were taken, with 
six pieces of chunon, all ttieir arms, baggage 
and artillery. During these transactions, the 
mareschal dukedc Broglio remained encamped 
on the heights of CC/bach. He had, itf ad¬ 
vancing from Frauckfort, left detachments to 
reduce the castles of Marpurg and Dillem- 
boiirg/which were occupied by the allies, and 
they fell into his bauds, the garrisous of both 


being obliged to surrender prisoners of war. 
These were but inconsiderable conquests; nor 
did the progress of the French general equal 
the idea which had been formed of his talents 
and activity. The count de St. dermain, who 
was his senior officer, and believed by many to 
be at leq^t his equal in capacity, having"* now 
joined his corps to the grand army, and con¬ 
ceiving disgust at his beiug obliged to serve 
under the duke de Broglio, relinquished his 
comipaml, in which he was succeeded by 
the chevalier de Muy. At the same time, 
the marquis de Voyer and the count de Luc, 
two generals of experience and reputation, 
quitted the army, and returned to France, 
actuated by the same motives. 

VICTORY OBTAINED BY THE ALLIES. 

Tiib allied army having moved their camp 
from Saxenhausen to the village of Kalle near 
Cassel, remained in that situaiioft till the 
thirtieth day of duly, when the troops were 
again put in motion. r Fhe chevalier de Muy, 
haviug passed the Dymel at Stradibergen, with 
the reserve of the French army, amounting to 
thirty-five thousand men, and extended this 
body clown the hanks of the river, in order to 
cut off the communication of the allies with 
Westphalia; while the duke de Broglio inarched 
up with his main wing to their camp at Kalle, 
and prince Xavier of Saxony, who commanded 
their reserve on the left, advanced towards 
Cass el; prince Ferdinand, leaving general 
Kiclmansegge with a body of troops for the 
defence of the city, decamped in the night of 
the thirtieth, and passed the Dymel without 
loss between Gihenau and Dringleberg. The 
hereditary prince, who had the preceding day 
passed the same river, in order to reinforce 
general £j,porel«»ii, who was posted near Cor- 
beke, giiotv reconnoitred the position of the 
enemy, ami found them possessed of a very 
advantageous camp between Warbourg and 
Ochscmlorff. Prince Ferdinand Living resolved 
to attack them, ordered the hereditary prince 
and £cueral Sporcken to turn their left, while 
he himself advanced against their front, with 
the main body of the army. The enemy was 
accordingly stacked almost at the same in¬ 
stant, both in flank and in rear, with equal 
impetuosity ami success. As the infantry of 
the allied aftny could not inarch fast enough 
to charge at the same tiime, the marquis of 
Grafyby was ordered to advance with the cavalry 
of the right; aud the brigade of English ar¬ 
tillery, commanded by captain Phillips, made 
such expedition, that they were up in time to 
second the attack in a most surprising manner. 
The French cavalry, though very numerous, 
retired at the approach of the marquis, except 
three squadrons, who stood the charge and 
were immediately broken* Then the English 
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horse fell upon the enemy’s infantry, which 
suffered greatly, while the town of Warbourg 
was assaulted by the Britannic legion. The 
French, finding themselves hard pressed on 
both flank*, as well as in front and rear, retired 
precipitately, with considerable damage, occa¬ 
sioned chiefly by the British cannon and dra¬ 
goons, and many were drowned in attempting 
to ford the Dymel. The battalion of Maxwell, 
and a brig all e under colonel Beckwith, com¬ 
posed of grenadiers and Highlanders, distin¬ 
guished themselves remarkably on this occa¬ 
sion. The enemy left aUrnt fifteen hundred men 
killed or wounded on the field of battle; with 
some colours, and ten pieces of cannon; and 
about the same number were made prisoners. 
Monsieur de Muy lay all night under arms, 
on the heights of Volk-Missen, from whence 
he next day retired towards Woltshagen. On 

• the evening of the battle the marquis of Granby 
received orders to pass the river in pursuit of 
them, with twelve British battalions, and ten 
squadrons, and encamped at YVilda, about four 
miles from Warbourg, the heights of which 
were posse—p«i bv the enemy’s grand army. 

I SVr note (K kj at the end of this l r ol ,\ By 
this sneers*, print’** I'Trdinaud was enabled to 
maintain his communication with Westphalia, j 
and keep the enemy at a distance from the 
heart of Hanover; but to these objects he sa¬ 
crificed tli^ country of Cassel. for prince Xavier 
o\ Saxony at the h**adof a detached body, much 
more numerous than that which was left under 
general Kiclmanscgge, advanced towards Cassel, 
and made himself master of that city; then he 
reduced Mlinden, Gotleugen, and Eimbeck in 
the electorate of turnover. AH that prince 
Ferdinand could do, considering how much lie 
was out-numbered by the French, was to se- 

• cure posts and passes, with a i*ew tp retard 

their progress, and employ detachments to 
harass and surprise their advance J parties. In 
a few days after the action at Warbourg, ge¬ 
neral Luckner Repulsed a French detachment 
which had advanced as far as Eimbeck, and 
surprised another at Nordheiin. At the sSme 
period, colonel Donap, with a body of th^allied 
army, attacked a French corps of twoOiousand 
men, posted iu the wood of SababtAirg, to pre¬ 
serve the communication between their grand 
army and their troops on the other side of yia 
Weser; and, notwithstanding # th£ strength of 
their situation, drove them from their pugts, 
with the loss of five hundred men, either killed 
or made prisoners; but this advantage was over¬ 
balanced by the reduction of Ziegenheim, g?fr- 
risoned by seven hundred men of the allied 
army, wlu>, after a vigorous resistance, were 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war. • • 

On the fifth day of August, prince Ferdinand 
being encamped at Buhne, received intelli¬ 
gence that a considerable body of the enemy, 
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amounting to upwardsof twenty thousand men, 
were in motion to cnake a general forage in 
the neighbourhood of Gei&mar. He passed the 
Dyme^ early in the morning, with a body of 
troops, and some artillery, and posted them 
in such an advantageous manner, as to render 
the enemy’s attempt totally ineffectual, al- 
through the foragers were covered with great 
part of their army. On the same morning the 
hereditary priuce set out on an expedition to 
l>eat up the quarters of a French detachment. 
Being informed that the volunteers of Clermont 
and Dauphin£, to the number of one thousand, 
horse and foot, were cantoned at Zierenberg, 
at a small distance from the French camp at 
Dierenbcrg, and passed their time in the most 
careless security, be advanced towards them 
from his camp at Warbourg, within a league 
of their cantonment, without seeing any of 
their posts, or meeting with any of their pa- 
troles; a circumstance that encouraged him 
to heat up their quarters by surprise: for this 
service he pitched i^pou five battalions, with a 
detachment of Highlanders, arulheight regi¬ 
ments of dragoons. Leaving their tents stand* 
ing, they began their march at eight in the 
evening, and passed the Dymel near Warbourg. 
About a league on the other side of the Dymel, 

[ at the village of Witzen, they were joined by 
i the light troops under major Billow’; and now 
the disposition was made both for entering the 
town, and securing a retreat, in qase of being 
repulsed. When they were within two miles 
of Zierenberg, and in sight of the fires of 
the enemy’s grand guard, the grenadiers of 
Maxwell, the regiment of Kinsley, and the 
Highlanders, advanced by three separate roads, 
and marched in profound silence: at length, 
the noise of their feet alarmed the French, 
who began to fire; when the grenadiers pro¬ 
ceeded at a round pace with uuloaded firelocks, 
pushed tfoe piquets, slew the guard at the gate, 
and rushing into the town, drove every thing 
before them with incredible impetuosity. The 
attack was 90 sudden, and the surprise so great, 
that the French bad not^ime to assemble in 
any considerable number: but they bepun to 
fire from the windows; and in so doing, exas¬ 
perated the allied troops, who, bursting into 
the houses, slaughtered them without mercy. 
Having remained in the place from two till 
three in the morning, they retreated with 
about four hundred prisoners, including forty 
officers, and brought off two pieces of artillery. 
This nocturnal adventure, in whfth the British 
troops displayed equal courage and activity, 
was achieved with very little loss: but after 
*tll v it Reserves no other appellation than that 
of a partisan exploit; for it was attended with 
no sort of advantage to the allied arfty. 

Considering* the superiority of the French 
army, we cannot account for the little pro g re ss 
miade by the delve sic Broglio, who, accoiidJM 

v ; • 
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to our conception, might either have given 
battle to the allies with th% utmost probability 
of success, or penetrated into tbe heart of Ha* 
nover, the conquest of which seemed to* be the 
principal.nbjeet of the French ministry. In¬ 
stead of striking an important stroke, he re¬ 
tired from Imtneuhausen toward!* Cass el, where 
be fortified hi« camp as if he had thought hiib- 
self in danger of being attacked; and the war 
was carried on by small detachments. Major 
Bulow, living sent with a strong party from tbe 
camp of the allied army at Buline, surprised the 
town of Marpurg, destroyed the Freuch ovens, 
and brought off a considerable quantity of stores 
and baggage with some prisoners. He met with 
the same success at Butzback, where he sur¬ 
prised and took two companies belonging to the 
regiment of Raugrave, and retired with this 
body to Franckenbcrg, where he joined colonel 
Forsen. On the twelfth day of September they 
made a movement towards Franckenau ; and 
Kfc de Stainville, who was posted with a body of 
French troo^ at MerdeiAagen, advanced to 
check thei^progress. He came up with their 
rear in the neighbourhood of Muuden, and 
attacked them in passing the river Orck 
with such vigour, 1 that Forsen, with some of 
his cavalry, was taken, and Bulow obliged to 
abandon some pieces of cannon. The action 
was just determined, when this last was rein¬ 
forced by the hereditary prince of Brunswick, 
who had made a forced inarch of live German 
miles, which had fatigued the troops to such 
a degree, that he deferred his attack till next 
tnorning; but in the mean time, M. de Stain¬ 
ville retired towards Franckenbcrg. The Ha¬ 
noverian general Wangenhcim at the head of 
four battalions and six squadrons had driven 
the enemy from the defiles of Sohcite, and 
encamped at Lawenthagen; but, being at¬ 
tacked by a superior number, he was obliged, 
in his turn, to give way, and his ret-cat was 
Dot effected without the loss of two huudred 
men, and some pieces of artillery. When 
the enemy retired, general Wangenheim re¬ 
passed the VVeser, and occupied his former 
situation at Ussar. Meanwhile, general Luck- 
tier gained an advantage over a detachment 
of French cavalry near Norton. Prince Fer¬ 
dinand, when maresckal Broglio quitted his 
camp at Imnienhausen, made a motion of his 
troops, and established his head-quarters at 
Geismer-wells, the residence of the landgrave 
of Hesse**Ca$$el; from thence, however, lie 
transferred them, about the latter end of 
September, to Ovilgune, on the Westphalian 
side of the DymeJ, 1 # 

the hereditary prince marches 

#0 THE LOWER RHINE 

* SUCH was the position of tbe two opposite 
grand armies, when the fcorld was surprised 


by an expedition to the Lower Rhine, made 
by the hereditary prince of Brunswick. Whe¬ 
ther this excursion was intended to hinder the 
French from reinforcing their army in West¬ 
phalia—or to co-operate in the Low Countries 
with the armament now ready eqnippedfin the 
ports of England; or to gratify the ambition 
of a young prince, overboiling with courage 
and glowing with the desire of conquest—we 
cannot explain to'the sat sfaction of the leader; 
certain it is, the Austrian Nulurlands were 
at this junctme entirely destitute of troops, 
except the French garrisons of Ostend and 
Nieuport, which were weak and dur¬ 

able. Had ten thousand English troops been 
landed on the coast of Blankenburg, they 
might have taken possession of Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp, without resistance, and 
joined the hereditary prince in the heart of 
the country; in that case he wouhl # have found* 
himself at the head of thirty thousand mtn, 
and might have made such a diversion in 
favour of Hanover, as to transfer the seat 
°f war from Westphalia into Flanders. The 
empress-queen might, indeed, have complained 
of this invasion, as the formality of declaring 
war against her had not been observed by 
Great Britain; but considering that she was 
the declared enemy of Hanover, and had vio¬ 
lated the harrier-treaty, in establishing which 
the kingdom of Great Britain had lavished 
away so much blood and treasure, a step of 
this kind, we apprehend, might have been 
taken, without any imputation of perfidy or 
injustice. Whatever the motives of tbe prince's 
expedition might have been, he certainly quit¬ 
ted the grand army of ihmallics in the mouth 
oF September; aud traversing Westphalia, 
with twenty battalions, and as many squad¬ 
rons, appeared on the Lower Rhine, march¬ 
ing My Scher/nhcck and Dusseldorp. On the 
twenty-ninth day ofthe month he sent a lavge 
detachment over the river at Rncroot, w hich 
surprised part of the French partisan I ischer's 
corjjs at Kbynberg, and scoured the country. 
Next day, other paities, crossing at Rees and 
Emmrrick, took possession of some redoubts 
which the French had raised along the hank 
of the river; and here they found a number 
of boats sufficient to transport the rest of the 
torecs. Then the prince advanced to Cleves; 
and at his approach tbe French garrison, con¬ 
sisting of five hundred men, under the com¬ 
mand of M. de Barra], rerired into the castle, 
w}nch, however, they did not long defend; for 
on the third day of October they capitulated, 
and surrendered themselves prisoners of war, 
after having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
more favourable conditions. 

Amore important object was Wesel, which 
the prince invested, and began to besiege in 
form. The approaches wen* made, on the 
right of the Rhine, while the prince in person 
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remained on the left to cover the siege; and of danger. Ail the Officers, both*of infantry 
Kept his communication open with the other and dragoons, distii^uisbed themselves remark* 
side, by a bridge above, and another below ably, and many were dangerously wounded, 
the place. He had hoped to carry it by a Among these, the nation regretted the loss of 
vigorous exertion, without the formality of a lord lJbwuc, whose wounds proved mortal: he 
regular siege, but he met with a warmer re- was a young nobleman of spirit, who'had lately 
ception than he expected; and his operations embraced a military life, though he wasj not 
were retarded by heavy rains, which, hv swell- lygulat lygrained in the service, 
ing the river, end&ugered his bridges, and laid Next day, which was the sixteenth of Oc- 
his trt:nrhes"under water, 'J"he difficulties and tober, the enemy attached an Advanced body 
delays occasioned by this circumstance entirely of the allies, which was posted in a wood be- 
frustrated his design. The French, being made fore Elverick, and extended along the Rhine, 
acquainted with his motions, were not slow The firing of cannon and musketry was main- 
in taking measures to anticipate his success, tained till night. Meanwhile, a column of the 
M. de Castries was detached after him with French infantry, commanded by M. de Cabot, 
thirty hattalious, and thirty-eight squadrons; marched through Walach, and took post among 
and, by forced marches, arrived on the four- the thickets, at the distance of aquaiter of a 
teenth day of October at Rhynbcrg, where the league, in the front of the prince's army. By 
prince's light troops were posted. These he this time the Rhine was so much swelled by 
attacked immediately, and compelled to ahan- the rains, and the banks of it were overflown 
don the flbst, notwithstanding all the efforts in such a manner, that it was necessary to 
of the prince, who commanded in person, and repair, and move lower down, the bridge which 
appeared in the warmest parts of this short hut had been thrown over that river. This work 
sanguinary affair. The enemy, leaving five was accordingly performed in tihg presence of 
battalions, with some squadrons, at Rhynherg, the enemy; and the prince, passing without 
inarched by tljp left, and encamped behind the molestation, proceeded to Bruy men, where he 
convent of Campeu. The prince, having re- fixed his head-quarters. Hjs passing the Rhine 
calved iniim'ition that M. de Castries was not so easily, under the eye of a victorious army 
yet joined by some reinforcements that were so much superior to him in number, may lie 
on the march, determined to be beforehand counted among the fortunate incidents of his 
with them, and attempt that very night to life. Such was the issue of an expedition which 
surprise him in bis camp. For this purpose he exposed tfie projector of it to the imputation 
began his march at ten in the evening, after of temerity. Whatever his aim might have 
having left four battalions, and five squadrons, been, besides the reduction of Wcsd, with the 
under general Beck, with instructions to ob- strength of which he did not seem to have been 
serve Rhynbcrg, ami attack that post, in case very well acquainted, he certainly miscarried 
the attempt upon Cam pen should succeed, in his design; and his miscarriage was attended 
Before the allied forces could reach the ene- with a very considerable loss of troops, occa- 
tny's camp, they were under the necessity of sioned not only by the action, but also by the 
overpowering Fischers corps "of ^regulars, diseases engendered from the wet weather, 
which occupied the convent of Campen^at the the fatigue of long marches, and the want of 
distance of half a league in their front. This proper con veil iencies; not to mention theenor- 
service occasioned some firing, the noise of mous expense in contingencies incurred by this 
which alarmtV ihe French army. Their com- fruitless undertaking. 

mandcr formed them with great expedition, 1 11 the mouth of November, while he lay en- 
and posted them in the wood, where the^were camped in the neighbourhood of Schermbeck, 
immediately attacked, and at first obliged to a body of the enemy attempted to heat up hia 
give ground; but they soon retrieved all they quarters; having received intimation'of their 
had lost, and sustained without* flinching an design, he immediately called in his advanced 
unceasing fire of musketry, from five, in ihe posts, and made a disposition for giving them 
morning till nine at night, when they reaped a proper reception. He abandoned the tents 
the fruits of their^ pcrseverjuicfc. The fiere- that were in the front of his camp, and posted 
ditary prince, whose horse was killed under his infantry in ambuscade behind those that 
him, seeing no prospect of success in prolong- were iu the rear at the same tim^he ordered 
ing an action which had already cost him a some regiments of horse and Ifussars to fetch 
considerable number *>f men, thought proper a compass, and fall upun the back of the enemy, 
to give orders for a retreat, which was^not This •stratagem succeeded to his wish. The 
effected without coftfusiou, and left the fielc^ French detachment, believing the allies had 
of battle to the enemy. His logs on this occa- actually abandoned their camp, began to pil- 
sion did not fall short of sateen hundrcd»choice lags the tents in the utmost disorder; then 
men killed, wounded, and taken; and his the infantry sallied from the place where they 
loss fell chiefly on the troops of Great Britain, were concealed, and fell upon them with great 
who were always found in the foremost rank* I impetuosity: tbs ainillery opeqpd, and the 
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cavalry chafged them in* flank. In a word, of 
twelve hundred who marched from’ Wesel on 
this expedition, scarcely two hundred escaped. 

ADVANTAGES GAINED BV M/DE 
r STAINVILLE. 

The duke de Broglio endeavour*^!, by sun¬ 
dry means, to take advantage of the allied 
army on the* other side of the Weser, thus 
weakened by the absence of the troops under 
the hereditary prince; but be found prince 
Ferdinand too vigilant to be surprised, and too 
strongly situated to be attacked with any 
prospect of success. He therefore contented 
himself with ravagiug the country by detach* 
inents: he sent M. dc Stainville, with a con¬ 
siderable body of forces, to penetrate into the 
heart of Hanover; and on the fifteenth day 
of September, that officer, falling in with 
a detachment of the allies, commanded by 
m^or Bulow, attacked them near the abbey 
of* Schaken, After a warm and obstinate 
engagement^ they were defeated, and driven 
to Bulemunt, with the loss of their cannon, 
baggage, and a good number of men, who fell 
into the hands of thg victors. After this exploit, 
M. de Stainville advanced to Halherstadt, and 
demanded of that capital a contribution of one 
million five hundred thousand livres: but the 
citizens had been so drained by former exac¬ 
tions, that they could not raise alJove thirty 
thousand: for the remainder the French par¬ 
tisan took hostages, with whom he returned 
to the grand army encamped at CasseU from 
whence they in a little time fell back as far as 
Gottingen. 

THE ALLIES AND FRENCH GO INTO 
WINTER-QUARTERSL 

As the enemy retreated, piince Ferdinand 
advanced as far as Hurste, where be est&blished 
his head-quarters about the latter end of No¬ 
vember. While be remained in this position, 
divers skirmishes happened in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gottingen, ^tajor-general Brieden- 
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bach, at the head of two regiments of Hanove¬ 
rian and Brunswick guards, with a detachment 
of cavalry, attacked, on the twenty-ninth day 
of November, the French post at Heydetnun- 
den, upon the river Worrau. This die carried, 
and took possession of the town, which the 
enemy hastily abandoned. Fart of their de¬ 
tachment crossed the river in boats; the rest 
threw themselves into an intrenchtnent that 
covered the passive, which the allies endea¬ 
voured to force in several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, galled as they were by the fire of the 
enemy’s redoubts on the other side of the river. 
At length M. Briedenbach was obliged to de¬ 
sist, and fall back into the town ; from whence 
he retired at midnight, after having sustained 
considerable damage. Prince Ferdinand bad it 
very much at heart to drive the French from 
Gottingen, and accordingly invested that city ; 
but the French garrison, which was numerous 
and well provided, made such a vigorous de¬ 
fence, as baffled all the endeavours of the 
allies, who were moreover impeded by the 
rainy weather, which, added to other consider¬ 
ations, prevented them from undertaking the 
siege in form. Nevertheless, they kept the 
place blocked up from the twenty-second day 
of November to the twelfth of the following 
month ; when the garrison, in a desperate sally, 
took one of their principal posts, and compelled 
them to raise the blockade. About the middle 
of December, priuce Ferdinand retired into 
winter-quarters; he himself residing at Uslar, 
and the English troops being cantoned in the 
bishoprick of Padorborn. Thus the enemy 
were left in possession of Hesse, and the whole 
country eastward of the Weser, to the fron¬ 
tiers of the electorate of H&nover. If the allied 
army had not been weakened for the sake of 
a rash, ill-concerted, and unsuccessful expe¬ 
dition^ the Lower-Rhine, in all probability 
the French wbuld have been obliged to aban¬ 
don the footing they had gained in the course 
of this campaign; and in particular to retreat 
from Gottiugen, which they now maintained 
and fortified with great diligence and circutn 
spection. , 

« 


v 


i* 

Om circumstance tbit attended tbl» die- ft 
put* deserves**© te transmitted to pbs- 
tfrity, it an instance of that courage, 
mingled with humanity, which consti¬ 
tutes true heroiam. While the French 
and English ware hotly txtgaged in one 
of the streets, a kittle child** an playfully 
between them, haring no idea of the 
danger to which it was exposed ■ a com- $ 
■non soldier of the enemy, perceiving 
the life of tuts potir innocent at stake, 
grounded his piece, advanced deliberately 
hetnoen the lines of fire, took up the child 
m hit arms, conveyed it to a plat's of safety; 
then returning^ Ids place, returned Oils 
musket, and hU hostility. 


. NOTES. 


f • 

Five sous of this nobleman pere remark¬ 
ably distinguised in this war. The fourth 
and fifth were dangerously wounded at 
the battle of Minden j the second was 
hurt in the reduction of Guadeloupe; 
lord Waltlogford, the eldest, received a 
shot at CavickfergiM $ and the third was 
slain in this engagement 
In the beginning of April the king granted 
to Hta grand bob prince Edwarf Augustus, 
and to the heirs male of his royal high- 
,ncss, the dignities of deke of the king¬ 
dom of Great Britain, and of earl of 
the kingdom of Ireland, fay the names, 
styles, and title*, dl duke of York and 
Albany, and carl of Ulster 


4 In the month of March the states of 
Holland and Wnst Friesland haring, afie* 
warm debates, agreed to the proiwsed 
match between the princess Caroline, 
sister Co Vbe prince of Orange, and the 
prince of Nassau Wetlbourg, the nuptiale 
were solemAised at the Hague with gnat 
magnificence. 

6 Though this waa the first time that El¬ 
liot’s regiment appeared in the field, it 
performed wonders. They charged five 
different times, and broke through the 
euemy at every charge; but these ex 
ploits the) did n^t achieve without •«* 
taiahig a heavy loss In officers, mad, and 
! hones* 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Exploit of the Swedes in Pomerania.—Skirmishes betutoen the Prussians and Austrians in 
Saxony.—Position of the Armies in Saxony and Silesia.—General Laudohn defeats 
General Pouquet, and induces Glatz—and then undertakes the Siege of Breslau , which is 
relieved by Prince Henry of Prussia —The King of Prussia makes an unsuccessful 
Attempt upon Dresden—He marches into Silesia—Defeats General Laudohn, and raises 
the Blockade of Schweidnitz.—Action between General Hulsen and the Imperial Army tn 
Saxony.—Dangerous Situation of the Prussian Monarch.—The Russians and Austrians 
make an Inuption into Brandenburgh, and possess themselves of Berlin.—The King of 
Prussia defeats the Austrians at Torgau.—Both Armies go into Quarters of Cantonment.— 
The Diets of Poland and Sweden assembled.—Intimation given by the King of Prussia to 
the States of Westphalia.—King of Poland's Remonstrance.—Reduction of Pondicherry.— 
Part of the British Squadron wrecked in a Storm.—Death of King George IL—His C/iwi- 
racler.—Recapitulation of the principal Events of his Reign.—His Death universally 
lamented —Account of the Commerce of Great Britain.—State of Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy — Fanaticism—Metaphysics and Medicine — Mechanics — Genius — Music—Painting, 
and Sculpture . 


EXPLOIT OF THE SWEDES IN 
• POMERANIA, 

ri^HE king of Prussia, after all his labours, 
J- notwithstanding the great talents he had 
displayed, and the incredible efforts he had 
made, still found himself surrounded by his 
enemies, and in danger of being crushed by 
their closing, and contracting their circle. 
Even the Swedes, who had languished so long, 
seemed to be roused to exertion in Pomerania, 
during the severity of the winter season. The 
Prussian general M^ntculTel had, on the twen¬ 
tieth day of January, passed the river Peene, 
overthrown the advanced posts of the enemy 
at Ziethcn, aud penetrated as ftfr as tj)e neigh¬ 
bourhood of Griessewalde; but finding the 
Swedes on their guard, he returned to Anclam, 
where his bead-quarters were established. This 
insult was sudn retaliated with interest. On 
the twenty-eighth day of the month, at five 
xu the morning, a body of Swedes attacked the 
Prussian troops posted in the suburbs,of An¬ 
clam, on the other side of the Pfceue, and 
drove them into the city, w hie If they entered 
pell-mell. General Mauteuffel, being alarmed, 
endeavoured to rally the troops; but ^v*s 
wounded and takei^ with ahput*two> hundred 
men, and three pieces of cannon. The vigors, 
having achieved tips exploit, returned to*their 
own quarters. As for the Russian army, which 
had wintered on the other side of the Vistflla, 
the season was pretty far advanced before it 
could take the field; though general Tottleben 
was detached from it, about the beginning of 
June, at the head of ten*thousand coAacks, 
aud other light troops, with which be made 
an irruption into Pomerania, and established 
bis head-quarters at Belgarden, 


SKIRMISHES BETWEEN THE PRUS¬ 
SIANS AND AUSTRIANS. . 

• 

At the beginning of the campaign the king 
of Prussia's chief aim was to take measures 
for the preservation of Silesia, the conquest ol 
which seemed to be the principal object with 
the court of Vienna. While the Austrian army, 
under mareschal count Daun, lay strongly in* 
trenched in the neighbourhood of Dresden, the 
king of Prussia had endeavoured, in the month 
of December, to make him quit that advan¬ 
tageous situation, by cutting off his provisions, 
and making an irruption into Bohemia. For 
these purposes he had taken possession of 
Dippeswalde, Maxen, and Pretcheudorff, as if 
he intended to enter Bohemia hy the way of 
Passberg: hut this scheme being found im* 
practicable, he returned to his camp at Frey- 
berg, and in January the Prussian and Austrian 
armies were cantoned so near each other, that 
daily skirmishes were fought with various suc¬ 
cess. The head of the Prussian camp was 
formed by a body of four thousand man under 
general Zettwitz, who, on the twenty-ninth day 
of Januaiy, was attacked with such impetuosity 
hy the Austrian general Beck, that be retreated 
iu great confusion to Tcffgau, with the loss of 
five hundred men, eight pieces oP artillery, and 
a considerable quantity of new clothing and 
other baggage. Another ad&ntage of the 
same nature was gained by the Austrians at 
Neusftult, over a small body of Prussians who 
occupied that city. In ftie month of March 
general Laudohn advanced with a strong da 
tachment of horse and foot, in order to &ur* 
prise the Pgussiaus, who, in attempting to 
effect a retreat to Steipau, were surrounded ac¬ 
cordingly, and veiy roughly handled* General 
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Laudohn summoned them twice by sound of 
trumpet to lay down their arms; but their 
commanders, the captains Blumenthal and 
Zftiwitz, rejecting; the proposal with disdain, 
the enem^ attacked them on all hands with a 
great superiority of number. In this emer¬ 
gency the Prussian captains formed their troops 
into a square, and by a close contfourd An 
kept the encn|y at hay; until, perceiving that 
the Croats had taken possession of a wood 
between Siehenhausen and Steinau, they, in 
apprehension of hciug intercepted, abandoned 
their baggage, and forced their way to Steinau, 
which they reached with great difficulty, hav¬ 
ing been continually harassed by the Austrians, 
who paid'dear for this advantage. Several other 
petty exploits of this kind were achieved by de¬ 
tachments on both sides before the campaign 
was begun by the grand armies. 

POSITION OF THE ARMIES IN SAXONY 

• AND SILKSJA. 

TowARDS^e end of April the king of Prus¬ 
sia altered his position, and withdrew that part 
of his chaiu of cantonments, extending from 
the forest of Thuruudt to the right of the 
Elbe. He now took possession of a very strong 
camp between the Elbe and the Mulda, which 
be intrenched in every part that was accessible, 
and fortified with two hundred and .fifty pieces 
of cannon. By these precautions he was en¬ 
abled to keep his ground agaiust the army of 
count Daun, and at the same time detach a 
body of troops, as a reinforcement to his bro¬ 
ther prince Henry, who assembled ascpaiate 
army near Franck fort upon the Oder, that lie 
might be at hand either to oppose the Russians, 
or march to the relief of Silesia, which the 
enemy was bcut upon invading. It was for 
this purpose that the Austrian general, Lau- 
duhn, advanced, with a considerable arpiy, into 
Lusntia, about the beginning of May; and 
general Beck, with another body of troops, 
took possession of Corbus: meanwhile count 
Daun continued in feis old situation on the 
Elbe; general Lasty formed a small detached 
army upon the frontiers of Saxony, to tjfe south¬ 
ward of Dresden; and the prince de Deuxpouts 
marched into the same neighbourhood with 
the army of the empire. Prince Henry of 
Prussia having encamped with his army for 
gome time at Sagan, iu Silesia, moved from 
thence to Gorlitz in Lusatia, to observe the 
motions of general Laudohn, encamped at 
Konmsgratz; from whence, iu the beginning of 
June, he marched into the country of Glatfe, and 
advauced to the neighbourhood of Schweid'uitz, 
which he seemed determined to besiege, having 
a train ofVight pieces of cannon. With a view 
to thwart bis designs, prince Heitey reinforced 
the body of troops under general Fouquet; and 
at the same time he sent ft detachment into 


Pomerania, under colonel Lessow, who defeated 
the rear-guard of general Tottleben, and com¬ 
pelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By 
this time, however, ma&schal Soltikoff had 
arrived from Petersburgh, and takeft the com¬ 
mand of the grand Russian army, which passed 
the Vistula in June, and began its march ten 
wards the frontiers of Silesia. 

GEi4. LAUDOHN DEFEATS GEN. FOU- 
QUET, AND REDUCES GLATZ. 

In the month of June general Laudohn made 
an unsuccessful attempt to carry Glatz by as¬ 
sault; but he succeeded better in his next 
enterprise. Understanding that general Fou¬ 
quet, who occupied the po-»ts at Landshut, had 
weakened himself by sending off detachments 
under the major-general Ziethen and Grant 
he resolved to attack him with such a superi¬ 
ority of number, that he should not he able to 
resist. Accordingly on the twenty-third day 
of June, at two in the morning, he began the 
assault with his whole army upon some re¬ 
doubts which Fouquet occupied; and these 
were carried one after another, though not 
without a very desperate opposition. General 
Fouquet being summoned to surrender, refuse d 
to submit; and having received two wounds, 
was at length taken prisoner: about three 
thousand of his men escaped to Breslau; the 
rest were killed or taken: but the loss of the 
victors is said to have exceeded that of tbe 
vanquished* In July general Laudohn under¬ 
took the siege of Glatz, which was taken after 
a very faint resistance; for, on the very day 
the batteries were opened gainst the place, the 
garrison abandoned part of the fortifications, 
which the besiegers immediately occupied. 
The lYu&dans'lnadc repeated efforts to regain 
the gftnmd tjiey had lost; but they were re¬ 
pulsed in all their attempts. At length the 
garrison laid down their arms, and surrendered 
at discretion. From this tame behaviour of 
the Prussians, one would imagine the garrison 
must* have been very weak ; a circumstance 
which cat.not reconcile with the known 

sagacity of the Prussian monarch, as the place 
was of great A iImportance, on account of the im¬ 
mense magazine it contained, including above 
ofo^hundred brass camion, a great number of 
mortars, and a vest quantify of Ammunition. 

Laudohn, encouraged by this success at 
Glat&, advanced immediately to Breslau, which 
he began to bombard with great fury [Sea vote 
{LL) at the end of thl&Pol.'] ; but, before he 
could make a regular attack, he found himself 
►obliged to retire. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
one of the most accomplished generals which 
thisa£e produced, having received repeated in¬ 
telligence that the Russian army intended to 
join Laudohn at Breslau, revived to advance 
► and give them battle before the purposed 
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Junction, In the latter end of July be began 
faii march from Gleisseu, and on the last day 
of (hat month had reached Linden, near Slauve, 
where he understood that Tottlebeu’s detach- 
nietit on 4 y had passed through the plains of 
Pul (rich-Lis&a, and that the grand Russian 
arim had marched through KosteuafidGustin. 
The prince, finding it impossible to pursue 
them by that route, directed his march to 
Glogau, wfliere he Icarne^ that Breslau was 
besieged by general Laudohn, and immediately 
advanced by forced marches to its relief. Such 
was his expedition, that in five days he marched 
above one hundred and twenty English miles; 
and at Ids approach the Austrian general aban¬ 
doned his enterprise. Thus, by his prudence 
and activity, he not only prevented the junc¬ 
tion of the Russian and Austrian armies, but 
also saved the capital of Silesia; and hampered 
Lauvloliu m such a maimer as subjected him 
to a detcJtt by the Prussian monarch, to whose 
motions we shall now turn our attention. 

Tiip. KING of PRUSSIA marks an UNSUC¬ 
CESSFUL ATTEMPT upon DRESDEN. 

WtiF/m Kit'his design was originally upon 
Dresden, or he purposed lo co-operate with 
his brother prince Henry-in Silesia, which his 
adveisanes seemed to have pitched upou as 
the scene of their operations, we cannot pre¬ 
sume lo determine: but ccitain it is, he, in 
the beginning of July, began his march in two 
columns through Lusatia; and count Daun 
being informed of his match, ordered his army 
to be put in motion. Leaving the army of the 
empire, and the body of troops under Lascy, 
to guard Saxonyhis absence, he inarched 
with great expedition toward? Silesia, in full 
persuasion that the Prussian monarch had 
thither directed his route. On the ^eventh 
day of July, the king knowing that Daun was 
now removed at a distance, re passed the Pols- 
uitz, which fee hat l passed but two days before, 
and advanced with the van of his army towards 
Lichtenberg, in order to attack the forces of 
general Laser, who was posted, there; but the 
Austrians retired at his approach. Then the 
army marched to Mariensteru^where the king 
received intelligence that count Daun was in 
full march for Laubait, having already gaiped 
two marches upon the Prussians. PerlAps it- 
was this intimation that determined the king 
to change his plan, and return to* thef Kibe. 
On the eighth day of the mouth he repassed 
the Sprehe, in the neighbourhood of Bautzen, 
ami marched towards Dresden with extraor¬ 
dinary diligence. Gn the thirteenth, his arnry 
batring passed the Elbe atKadetz, on abridge 
of boats, encamped between Pima aud Dres¬ 
den, which last be resolved to besiege, in 
hopes of reducing it before count Daun could 
return to its rflief. How far this expectation 
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! was well grounded, Ve must leave the reader 
to judge, after haying observed that the place 
was now much mure defensible than it had 
been when the last attempt of the Austrians 
uponftt miscarried; that it was secured with 
a numerous garrison, commanded *by general 
Macguire, an officer of courage and expe¬ 
dience. # Tliis governor, being summoned to 
surrender, answered that, having the honour 
to beiutrusted with the defencS of the capital, 
he would maintain it to the last extremity. 
Batteries were immediately raised against the 
town on both sides of the Elbe; and the poor 
inhabitants subjected to a dreadful visitation, 
that their calamities might either drive them 
to despair, or move the heart of the governor 
to embrace articles of capitulation : but these 
expedients proved ineffectual. Though the 
suburbs towards the Pirna gate were attacked 
aud carried, this advantage made no impres¬ 
sion on general Macguire, who made several 
vigorous sallies, and took every necessary pre¬ 
caution for the defence of the city; encou¬ 
raged moreover b^ the vicinity sF^Lasoy’s body, 
aud the army of the empire, encamped in an 
advantageous position near Gross Seydlitz; 
and confident that count Daun would hasten 
to his relief. In this hope he was not dis¬ 
appointed; the Austrian general, finding bitn- 
self duped by the stratagem of the Prussian 
monarch, and being made acquainted with his 
enterprise against Dresden, instantly wheeled 
about; and marched back with such rapidity, 
that 011 the nineteenth day of the .month he 
reached the neighlkmrhood of the capital of 
Saxony. In consequence of his approach the 
king of Prussia, whose heavy artillery was now 
arrived, redoubled his efforts against the city 
so as to reduce to ashes the cathedral church, 
the new square, several noble stieets, some 
palaces, together with the curious manufac¬ 
tory of porccJaiue. His vengeance must have 
been levelled against the citizens; for it affect¬ 
ed neither the fortifications, nor the'Austrian 
garii^on, which count Daun found means to 
reinforce with sixteen battalions. 'This sup¬ 
ply, aud the neighbourtmod of three hostile ar¬ 
mies, rendered it altogether impossible to pro¬ 
secute the siege with any prospect oT success: 
the king therefore abandoned the undertaking, 
withdrew his troops and artillery, and endea¬ 
voured* to bring Daun a battle, which that 
general cautiously avoided. % 

The fate of this prince seemed now at it* 
crisis. Notwithstanding all fjic Efforts of ilia 
brother prince Henry, the Russian? were fast 
ad voicing to join Laudohn, who had already 
blocked up Schweidnt^B and Neifs, and their 
junction seemed to threaten the loss of all 
Silesia. The king had nothing to oppose to 
superior numbers but superior activity, of 
which be determined to avail himself without 
delay. Instead^ of making a feint towards 
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Silesia, be'resolved to* march thither in 
earnest; and for that purpose, crossing 1 the 
£lbe, encamped at Daliwitz, on the further 
bank of the river; leaving general Hulsen, 
with fifteen thousand.men, in the intrenched 
ramp of Schtettow, to maintain his footing in 
Saxony. On the third day of August he began 
his march for Silesia, followed by count Daur^ 
with the grand Austrian army; while the de¬ 
tached body under Lascy took post at Reich- 
enberg, and the' imperial army encamped at 
Kesseldorf. Both the Prussians.and Austi ians 
marched at the rate of one hundred miles in 
five days: on the tenth the king took posses¬ 
sion of the c&inp at Liduitz; aud here he 
seemed in danger of being quite surrounded by 
the enemy, who occupied the whole ground 
between Parchwitz and Cossendau, au extent 
of thirty miles. - Count Dauii’s army formed 
the centre of this chain, possessing the 
heights of Wahlstadt and Hochkiik: general 
Loudohu covered the ground between Jesch- 
kerftlorf and Coschitz; the rising grounds of 
Parchwitz wettf* secured b f general Nauen- 
dorff; and M? de Beck, who formed the-left, 
extending bis troops beyond Cossetidau. The 
king marched in the night of the eleventh, 
with a view to turn* the enemy, "and reach 
Jailer; but at break of clay he discovered a 
new camp at Prausnitz, which consisted of 
Lascy’s detachment, just arrived from Lauban. 
The Prussians immediately passed the Katz* 
bach, to attack this general; but he made 
such a skilful disposition for a retreat towards 
the army of count Daun, that he not only 
baffled the endeavours of the king to bring 
him to action, but, by posting himself on the 
heights of Henuersdorff, anticipated his march 
to Jauer, In vain the Prussian monarch at¬ 
tempted next day to turn the enemy on the 
side of the mountains, by Pomsen ajid Jagers- 
dortf; the roads were found impassable to the 
ammunition waggons, and the king returned 
to the osmp at Liguitz. 

While he remained in this situation, be re¬ 
ceived advice that four-and-twenty thousand 
Russiaus, under count Geermchew, had thrown 
bridges oyer the Oder at Auras, where they 
intended tb cross that fiver; and he concluded 
the enemy had formed a design to close him 
in, and attack him with their joint forces. 
]>aun had indeed projected a ptan for surpris¬ 
ing him in tta^ night, and had actually put 
his ariny in motion for that purpose; but he 
was anticipated the vigilante and good for¬ 
tune of the Prussian monarch. That prince 
reflecting thatlf he should wait for his adver¬ 
saries in bis camp, h«t ran the .risk of befog 
attacked .at the same time by Lascy on his 
right, by Dann in his front, and by Laudohn 
on his left, fee altered his disposition, in order 
to disconcert their operations; afid, on the 

fourteenth day of the month, marched to the 
9 * 


heights of Psaffendorff, where he foraged his 
army in order of battle. Receiving iutiuta* 
tion, about two in the morning, that L&udohu 
was in full march advancing in columns by 
Bennowitz, he divided his army iut* two se¬ 
parate bodies. One of these.remained on the 
ground, ift order to maintain the post against 
any attempts (hat might .be made by count 
Daun to succour Laudohn; and that this ser- 
vice might be the more effectually'performed, 
the heights were fortified with batteries, so 
judiciously disposed, as to impede; and overawe 
the whole Austrian army. The king having 
taken this precaution wheeled about with 
sixteen battalions aud thirty squadrons, to fall 
upon Laudohn as be should advance: but that 
general knew nothing of his design, until he 
himself arrived at the village of Psalfendorff, 
about three in the muruing; whew the day 
dawning, and a thick fog gradually dispersing, 
the whole detachment of the Prussian army 
appeared in order of battle, in a well chosen 
situation, strengthened with a numerous train 
of aitillery, ‘ placed to the best advantage. 
Laudohn was not a little modified to find 
himself caught in his own suare: but he had 
advanced, too far to recede; aud therefore 
making a virtue of necessity, resolved to stand 
an engagement. With this view he formed 
his troops, as well as the time, place, aud 
circumstances would permit; and the Prus¬ 
sians advancing to the attack, a severe action 
ensued. ‘ The' king rode along the line to 
animate the troops, and superintended every 
part of the charge; hazarding his life in the 
most dangerous scenes of the battle to such a 
degree, that his horse was killed under him, 
and his clothes were shot through in several 
places. The Austrians maintained the con¬ 
flict with great obstinacy, until six in the 
morning, when they gave ground, and were 
pursued to the 1 Katzbach ; beyond which the 
king would not allow his troops to prosecute 
the advantage they had gained; that they 
might be able to succour the right in case 
maresaha) count Daun should succeed in his 
attempt to advance against them from Lig- 
nitz. Tfiat, general had actually begun his 
march to fall upon the Prussians on one side, 
while Laudohn should attack them on the 
othp: but he was not a little surprised to find 
they fire re decamped; and when be perceived 
a thick cloud of stboke at h distance, he im¬ 
mediately comprehended the nature of the 
king's management. He tbfen attempted to 
advance by Lignitz: but the troops and artil¬ 
lery*, which hhd been left on the height of 
Psaffeodorff, to dispute Us march, were so 
advantageously disposed, as to render all his 
efforts abortive. Laudohn is said to have lost 
in the action aliove eight thousand men, 
killed, wounded, and taken, including eighty 
ojficert, with twenty-three pair hi colours, and 
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tSghty-two pieces of cannon: over and above 
this loss, the Austriau general suffered greatly 
by desertion. The Prussians obtained the 
victory at the expanse of one general, with 
five hunched men killed, and twelve hundred 
wounded. Immediately after the action the 
victor marched to Parchwitz; wtfHe Daun 
detached prince Lowenstein and general Beck 
with the reserve of his army, to join prince 
Czernichew, who had crossed the Oder at 
Auras ; but he was so intimidated by fh% de¬ 
feat at Lignitz, that he forthwith repassed 
that river, and prince Lowenstein retired on 
the side of Jauer. By this bold and well 
conducted adventure, the Prussian mbnarch 
not only escaped the most imminent hazard 
of a total defeat from the joint efforts of two 
strung armies, but also prevented the dreaded 
junction of the Russian and Austria^ forces. 
His business was now to open tbe commu¬ 
nication with Breslau and his brother prince 
Henry, whom he joiued at Neunmrcke. The 
prince, after Laudohn was obliged to relin¬ 
quish the siege of Breslau, had kept a watch- 
ful eye over the motions ef the Russian army, 
which had advanced into the neighbourhood 
Df that city; and, without all doubt, would 
have bombarded it from some commanding 
heights, had they not been prevented by prince 
Henry, who took possession of these pests, and 
fortified them with redoubts. The king having 
freed Breslau from the neighbourhood of his 
enemies, and being strengthened by tbe junc¬ 
tion with his brother, left a considerable de¬ 
tachment under tbe command of general 
fioltze, to protect the country against the 
Russian irregulars; and advanced with his 
whole force to the iftief of Schweidnitz, which 
was blocked up by the Austrian forces under 
the command of the mareschaUcounJt Daun. 
In his march he fell upon a separate Jx>dy 
under general Beck, made two battalions of 
Croats prisoners, and dispersed several squad¬ 
rons. This achievement had such an effect 
upon the enemy, that they raised the blockade, 
and retreated with some precipitation to*the 
mountains of Landshut. , 

9 9 

• • 

ACTION between GENERAL HULSEN and 
the IMPERIAL ARMY in SAXONY. • 

, • 

While the king thus exerted Mmself, with 
a spiiit altogether uflexampled, in defending 
Silesia, general Hulsen, who commandedAiis 
troops iu Saxony, tvas exposed to the most 
imminent danger. Understanding'that the 
army of tbe empire had formed *a design to 
out off his communic&tioii with Torgau, he 
quitted his camp at Meissen, and marched to 
Strehla* Tbe enemy having fjivided their farces 
into two bodies, one of them, on the twentieth 
day of August* attacked an advanced post of 
tbe Prussians; wBile tbe other was disposed 
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in such a manner, as to overawe Hulsen* 
camp, and prevent him from taking any step 
for tbfe relief of his battaliuns, who maintained 
their ground with difficulty against a superior 
number of the assailants. In this emergency 
the Prussian general ordered his cavalry to 
make a circuit round a rising ground* and, if 
possible,•charge the enemy in flank. This 
order was executed with equftl vigour and 
success.. They fell upon the imperial army 
with such impetuosity, as drove their bat¬ 
talions and horse upon each other in tbe utr 
tnos't confusion. A considerable number of the 
enemy were slain; and forty-oue officers, with 
twelve Hundred men, made prisoners. By this 
advantage, which was obtained at a very small 
expeuse, general Hulsen opened for himself a 
way to Torgau, whither he instantly retreated, 
perceiving that the whole army of the imperial¬ 
ists was advancing to cut off his communica¬ 
tion with tbe Elbe. This retreat furnished tbe 
enemy with a pretext for claiming the victoiy, 

* • 

SITUATION of the KING of*PRUSSIA. 

After all these heroic endeavours of the 
Prussian monarch and bi»officers, his' affairs 
remained in such a desperate situation a* 
seemed to presage approaching ruin; for, 
though in person he commanded a numerous 
and well-appointed army, he found it abso¬ 
lutely impossible to guard against the different 
detachments from the three separate armies 
of his adversaries. Bodies of Austrian troops 
scoured the country of Lusatia; the Russians 
traversed part of Silesia, and made irruptions 
even into Brandenburgh: the imperial army 
domineered in Saxony; the Swedish army, 
meeting with no opposition* advanced into the 
heart of Pomerania; so that the king was not 
only threatened on eveiy side, but all corre¬ 
spondence between him and his hereditary 
dominions, was at this juncture intercepted. 

The RUSSIANS and AUSTRIANS possess 
themselves oft BERLIN. 

«* 

Hi* adversaries, having been hitherto^afBed- 
by bis activity and resolution in tlieir designs 
upon Silesia, now meditated a scheme, tbe 
execution ( of which he could not but feel in 
the most sensible manneif The Russian army 
being on its retreat from Silesia, 'taunt Czer¬ 
nichew was sent vgitii a strong detachment 
into the marche of Brandenbul^b; while a 
numerous body'of Austrians, under Lascy and 
Brentaac, penetrated into the same country 
^rora Sftxony, with instructiSns to join tbe Ru*> 
sians at the gates of Berlin. The Prussian get. 
• neral Hulsen, finding himself too weak to cop* 
with the army, of the empire in Misnia^ bad 
fallen hack to this capital, where he was joined 
by the troops under general Werner, lately 
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returned from Pomerania; but as tbeir forces, 
after this junction, did itot exceed &i x ' e **u 
thousand men, and the allies advancing against 
them amounted to forty thousaud, they t would 
not pretend to «>p|Hise the enemy in the open 
field, nor to defend a city of such extent, and 
so imperfectly fortified. Such an attempt 
would have only exposed their troops to ruii*, 
without being*able to save the capital, which, 
on the contrary, would have been the more 
severely handled, in consequence of their oppo¬ 
sition. They therefore resolved to retire, alter 
having repulsed the advanced guard of the 
Russians under Tottleben, which attacked the 
gates, and even bombarded the town, before 
the great armies appeared. At their approach 
the Prussian generals retreated, leaving three 
weak battalions in the place, in hopes they 
might he the means of obtaining some sort of 
terms for the city. They made no resistance, 
however; but on the first summons proposed 
articles of capitulation, which being refused, 
they surrendered themsclv^ prisoners of war. 
In favour t>f the city the foreign ministers 
there residing interposed their mediation with 
such zeal and success, that tolerable conditions 
were obtained. Tht; inhabitants were indulged 
with the free exercise of their religion, and an 
immunity from violence to their persons and 
effects. The enemy promised that the Rus¬ 
sian irregulars should not enter the„town ; and 
that the king's palace should not he violated. 
These articles being ratified, the Austrian and 
Russian troops entered the place, where they 
t4ktal)y destroyed the magazines, arsenals, and 
founderies, with an immense quantity of mili¬ 
tary stores, and a great number of cannon and 
small arms: then they demanded the imme¬ 
diate payment of eight hundred thousand 
guilders; and afterwards exacted a contri¬ 
bution of one million nine hundred thousand 
German crowns. Manv outrages were com- 
mitted by the licentious soldiery, in spite of 
all the precautions which the officers could 
take to preserve the most exact discipline. 
The houses of the^private inhabitants were 
tolerably protected; but the king's palaces 
were subjected to the most rigorous treatment. 
In the royal palace of Charlotteuburg they pil¬ 
laged and spoiled the rich furniture: they de¬ 
faced and mutilated the valuable pictures 
and antique statuel collected by cardinal de 
Polignac, #od purchased by the house of 
Brandenkurgh? The castje of Schouhausen, 
belonging to the queen, and that of Fredericks- 
fcldt, the property of the margrave Charles, 
were pillaged of effects to a very considerable 
value. The palaceW Potsdam was efftffctualijf 
protected by prince E&tefhasi, who would not 
suffer ntie article of furniture or ornament to 
be touched; but desired leav^ to take one 
picture of the king, and two of his german* 
flutes, that he might preserve them as me< 


mortals of an illustrious prince, whose heroic 
character he admired. The Austrian and 
Russian troops entered Berlin on the ninth 
day of October, and quitted it on the thir¬ 
teenth, on hearing that the king was in full 
march to the relief of his capital. In*their 
retreat, by different routes, from Branden- 
hurgh, they drove away all the cattle and 
horses they could find, ravaged the country, 
ami committed btyital outrages oh the inha¬ 
bitants, which the pretence of retaliation 
could never excuse. The l>ody of Russians 
which entered Berlin marched from thence 
into Poland, by the way of Furstenwalde; while 
the Austrians took the route of Saxony, from 
whence they had advanced into ttranrieiihurgh. 
Meanwhile the town of Wirtemherg, in that 
electorate, was reduced by the duke de Deux 
Pouts, commander of the imperial army: 
which, in conjunction with the Austrians, made 
themselves masters also of Torgau sftid Leipsic. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA DEFEATS THE 
AUSTRIANS AT TORGAU. 

The king of Prussia, in his march through 
Lusatia, was still attended by count Daun, at 
the head of his grand army, and both passed 
the Elbe about the latter end of October. The 
Prussian crossed the river at Coswick, where 
he was joined by the troops under prince Eu¬ 
gene of Wirtemherg and general lluUeti, so 
that bis army now amounted to eighty thou¬ 
sand fighting men, with whom he resolved to 
strike some stroke of importance. Indeed, at 
this time his situation was truly critical. Ge¬ 
neral Laudohn, with a considerable body of 
Austrians t remained in $ilesia; the Russian 
army still threatened Breslau, the capital of 
that coqntry.' The Imperialists and Austrians 
had taken possession of all the great towns in 
Saxony, and'were masters on both sides of the 
Elbe. In the eastern part of Pomerania the 
Russians had invested Colberg iy sea and land, 
seemingly determined to reduce the place, that 
thej 1 might have a sea-port by which they could 
he supplied .with provision, ammunition, ne¬ 
cessaries* and® reinforcements, without the 
trouble andcinconvenience of n long and la¬ 
borious march from the banks of the Vistula. 
On the western side of Pomerauia, the war, 
wfiich had •hitherto languished, was renewed 
by the gwedes with uncommon vivacity. They 
pasted the river. Pene without opposition; and 
obliging general SrutterUfeim to retreat, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Strjmsbcrg. That officer, 
however, being reinforced, attacked a Swedish 
post at Passelvalik, slett about five hundred of 
the enemy, and took an equal number, with 
six pieces of eaunqp; but he was not numerous 
euough to keep the field against their whole 
army* Thus the Prussian monarch saw him¬ 
self obliged to abandon SKesia; deprived of 
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all the places he held in Saxony, which had 
been his best resource; and in danger of being 
driven into his hereditary country of Bratideu- 
burgh, which was unable either to maintain, or 
eveu to i^cruit, his army. On this emergency 
be rdolved to make one desperate effort against 
the grand Austrian army, under count Dauu, 
who had passed the Elbe at Torgau, and ad¬ 
vanced to Eulenhourg, from whence however 
he retreatecl to his formes camp at Torgau; 
and the king chose his situation between this 
last place and Schilda, at Lang-Reiehenbach, 
where the hussars attacked a body of horse 
under general Brentano, and made four hun¬ 
dred prisoners. The right wing of the Ausl riaus 
being at Groswich, and their left at Torgau, 
the Prussian king determined to attack them 
next day, which was the third of November. 
His design was to march through the wood of 
Torgau by three different routes, with thirty 
battaiious’and fifty squadrons of his left wing: 
the first line was ordered to advance by the 
way of Maekretie to Neiden ; the second, by 
Peckluitte to EUoick; and the third, consist¬ 
ing of cavalry, to penetrate by the wood of 
Wildenhayn tq Vogelsatid. < )n the other hand, 
general Zietheu was directed to take the great 
Leipsic road, with thirty battalions and seventy 
squadrons of the right; and, quitting it at Ylie 
ponds of Torgau, to attack the village of Sup- 
titz and Guswich. The king's line, in its 
march, fell in with a corps of Austrians under 
general Reid, who retired into the wood of 
Torgau; and another more consul*Table body, 
posted in the wood of Wildfiihayti, likewise 
retreated to Groschutz, after having fired some 
pieces of artillery; but the diagmms of Saint 
Jgnon, being enclosed between two columns 
of Prussian infantry, were either killed or taken. 
By two in the afternoon the king h/td pene¬ 
trated through the wood to the plain cf Nei¬ 
den, from whence another hod\ of the enemy 
retired to Torgau, where a continued noise of 
cannon and sfliall arms declared that general 
Zietheu was already engaged. The Prussians 
immediately advanced at a quicker pact? and 
passiug the morasses near Nekton, itic^ined to 
Ihe right in three lines, and loon came to ac¬ 
tion. Daun had chosen a very advantageous 
position: his right extended to Groswich, a*id 
his left to Ziime: while his infantry occuyivl 
some eminences along the j a oa8 of Leipsic, 
and his front was strengthened with no les9 
than two hundred pieces of cannon. H& sew 
cond line was disposed on an extent of ground, 
which terminated in hillocks towards the Elbe; 
and against this the king directed his attack. 
He had already giveu*his troops to understand,, 
that his affairs were in such a situation, they 
must either conquer or ppiisb: and they be* 
gau the battle with the most desperate impetu¬ 
osity ; but they met w ith such a warm reception 
from the artillery? small arms, and in particular 
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from the Austrian carabineers, that their grena¬ 
diers were shattered and repulsed. The second 
charge, though enforced with incredible vigour, 
was gqually unsuccessful: then the king or¬ 
dered his cavalry to advance, and thfy fell upon 
some regiments of infantry with such fury as 
obliged them to give way. These, however, 
%vcre compelled to retire, in their turn, before 
about seventy battalions of the enemy, who 
advanced towards Torgau, stretching with their 
right to the Elbe, and their left to Zitiue. 
While the prince of Holstein rallied his cavalty, 
and returned to the charge, the third line of 
Prussian infantry attacked the vineyard of 
Suptitz, and general Zietheu with the right 
wing took the enemy in rear. This* disposition 
threw the Au&tiians into disorder; which was 
greatly augmented by the disaster of count 
Daun, who was dangerously wounded in the 
thigh, and carried off (be field of l>.it:le. But 
the Prussians could not pursue their victory, 
because the action had lasted until nine: .aid 
the night being uiyisually dark, facilitated the 
retreat of the enemy, who crossed the Elbe on 
three bridges of boats thrown over the river 
at Torgau. The victor possessed the field of 
battle, with seven thousand prisoners/includ¬ 
ing two hundred officers, twenty-nine pair of 
colours, one standard, and about forty pieces 
of cannon. The carnage was very great on 
both sides: about three thousand Prussians 
were killed, and five thousand wounded; and, 
in the first attacks, two general officers, with 
fifteen hundred soldiers, were made prisoners 
by the enemy. The king, as usual, exposed 
his person in every part of the battle, ami a 
musket-ball grazed upon his breast, in the 
morning the king of Prussia entered Torgau; 
then he secured Meissen, and took possession 
of Frey berg: So that, in consequence of t his 
well-timed victory, his position was neai ly the 
same a$ A nt die opening of the campaign. 

The Austrians, however, notwithstanding 
this check, maintained their ground in the 
neighbourhood of Dresden; while the Prus¬ 
sians were distributed iy quarters of canton¬ 
ment in and about Leipsic and Meissen. As 
the Austriau general had, after the b;yile, re¬ 
called his detachments, general Laudohu aban¬ 
doned Landshut, which again fell into the 
bands of the Prussians, and the Imperial army 
was obliged to retire htto Franconia. The 
Swedes having penetrated a gi%at way into 
Pomerania, returned again xo tlyfir winter 
qtialters at Stralsuud: and tlffe Russian ge¬ 
nerals measured back their way to the Vistula: 
so that the confederates gained little else m 
the cfturse of this campaign but the contribu¬ 
tions which they raised ill Berlin, and the op$w 
country of Brandeiihurgh. Had albthe allies 
been lieartily^bent upon crushing the Prussian 
monarch one would imagine the Russians 
and Swedes might* have Joined their forces in 
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Pomerania, and made good their winter-qnar- in the war against him and bis allies, and 
ters in Brandenlmrgh, whefe they could have treat them accordingly ou all occasions. This 
been supplied with magazines from the Baltic, intimation produced little effect in his favour, 
and been at hand to commence their operations The duke of Mecklenboui£ adhered to the op- 
in the spring: but, in all probability, such an posite cause; and the elector of (^olo^n co- 
establishment in the empire would have given operated, with the French in their designs 
umbrage to the Germanic body. against Hanover. By way of retaliation for 

* ‘ this partiality, the Prussians ravaged the coun- 

THE DIETS OF POLAND AND SWEDEN tT 7 of Mecklenbourg, and the {lanoverians 
ASSEMBLED. leviejl contributions in the territories of Cologn. 

The parties thus aggrieved had recourse to 
Tub diet of Poland being assembled in the complaints and remonstrances. The duke's 
beginning of October, the king entertained envoy at Ratisbon communicated a rescript to 
the most sanguine hope they would take some the Imperial ministers, representing that the 
resolution in his favour; but the partisans of Prussian troops under general Werner and co- 
Prussia frustrated all his endeavours: one of lonel de Belling had distressed his country in 
the deputies protesting against holding a diet the autumn by grievous extortions; that after¬ 
while there were foreign troops in the kingdom, wards prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, in the 
the assembly broke up in a tumultuous man- service of Prussia, had demanded an exorbitant 
uer, even before they had chosen a mareschal. quantity of provisions, with some millions of 
The diet of Sweden, which was convoked about money, and a great number of recruits: or, in 
Urt same period, seemed determined to pro- I lieu of these, that the duke's forces should 
c*eed upon business. They fleeted count Axel act under tliq Prussian banner. He therefore 
Person their*grand mareschal, in opposition to declared that, as the country of Mecklenbourg 
count Horn, by a great majority; which was was impoverished, and almost depopulated, by 
an unlucky circumstance for the Prussian in- these oppressions, the duke would find himself 
terest at Stockholm, inasmuch as the same obliged to take measures for the future secu- 
majority obstinately persisted in opinion, that rity of his subjects, if not immediately favoured 
the war should be prosecuted in the spring with such assistance from the court of Vienna 
with redoubled vigour, and the army in Ger- as would put a stop to these violent proceed- 
inany reinforced to the number of at least ings. This declaration was by some considered 
thirty thousand fighting men. This unfavour- as the prelude of his renouncing his engage- 
able circumstance made but little impression moots with the house of Austria. As the Ivn- 
upon the Prussian monarch, who had main- perial court had threatened to put the elector 
tained his ground with surprising resolution of Hanover under the ban of the empire, in 
and success since the beginning of the cam- consequence of the hostilities which his troops 
paign ; and now enjoyed in prospect the be- had committed in the electorate of Cologn, his 
nefit of winter, which he is said to have termed resident at Ratisbon delivered to the ministers 
his best auxiliary. who assisted at the diet a memorial, remon¬ 

strating Ahat 'the emperor hath no power, 
INTIMATION GIVEN BY THE KING OF S »'S>W to subject any prinee to tlie ban, op 
PRUSSIA, &c. * declare him a rebel; and that, by arrogating 

such a power, he exposed his authority to the 
Tub animosity which inflamed the contend- same contempt into which the pope's bulls ot 
ing parties was not confined to the operations excommunication were so justly fallen. With 
in war, but broke oufc> as usual, in printed de- respect to the elector of Cologn, be observed 
clArations, which the belligerent powers diffused that tt\ia prince was the first who commenced 
all over«Europe. In the beginning of the sea- hostilities} by allowing his troops to co-operate 
son the states of the circle of Westphalia bad with the FrAlcb in their invasion of Hanover, 
been required, by the imperial court, to finish awd by celebrating with rejoicings the advan- 
their contingent of troops against th$ king of tiigps which they had gained in that electorate: 
Prussia, or to comnffute for this contingent he therefore £av? the estates of the empire to 
with a sum ofr money. In consequence of this undf rstwnd, that the best way of screening their 
demand, some or the Westphalian estates had sublets from hostile treatment would be a 
sent deputies \o confer with the assembly of strict observance of neutrality in the present 
the circle of Cologn; and to these the king dilutes of the empire.« 
signified, by a declaration dated at Mtfnster, 

that as this demand oVmoney, instead of tfbops, KING OF POLAND’S ^REMONSTRANCE, 
was no less extraordinary than contrary to the 

constitutions of the empire, should they com- Tills was a strain much more effectual 
ply with it, or even continue to ^sist his ene- among princes and powers who are generally 
nues either with troops or money, he would actuated by interested motives, than was the 
Tonsider them as having actually taken parti repetition of complaints, equally pathetic anl 
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unavailing, uttered by the unfortunate king 
of Poland, elector of Saxony. Tbe damage 
done to his capital by *the last attempt of 
the Prussian monarch on that city, affected 
the old king in such a manner, that he pub¬ 
lished at Vienna an appeal to all the powers 
of Europe, from the cruelty and unifrecedented 
outrages which distinguished the conduct of his 
adversaries in Saxony. All Europe pitied the 
hard fate of this exiled prithee, and sympathized 
with the disasters oF his country: but, In the 
breasts of his enemies, reasons of state and 
convenience over-ruled the suggestions of 
humanity; and his friends had hitherto ex¬ 
erted themselves in vain for the deliverance of 
his people. 

REDUCTION OF PONDICHERRY. 

From this detail of continental affairs, our 
attention* is recalled to Great Britain, by an 
incident of a very interesting nature; on ac¬ 
count of which, however, we shall postpone 
until we have recorded the success that, in 
the course of this year, attended the British 
arms in the East Indies. We have already 
observed that colonel Coote, after having 
defeated the French general Lally in the 
field, and reduced divers of the enemy's set¬ 
tlements on the coast of Coromandel, at 
length cooped them up within the walls of 
Pondicherry, ihn principal seat of the French 
East-Iudia company, large, populous, well 
fortified, and secured with a numerous gar¬ 
rison, under the immediate command of their 
general. In the month of October admiral 
Stevens sailed from Triucomalc with all his 
squadron, in order ?b its being refitted, except 
five sail of the line, which lie left under the 
command of captain Haldane, to block up 
Pondicherry by sea, while Mr. Coote carried on 
bis operations by hind. By thift disposition, 
and the vigilance of the British officers, the 
place was so hampered, as to he greatly dis- j 
tressed for want of provisions, even before the 
siege could be undertaken ill form; fop the 
rainy season rendered all regular approaches 
impracticable. These rains being gbaled by 
the twenty-sr.th day of November, colonel 
Coote directed tbe engineers to pitch upqu 
proper places for erecting batteries that shouhj 
enfilade or flank the works of the garrison, 
without exposing thdir own m8n to aviv severe 
fire from the enemy. Accordingly, four bat¬ 
teries were constructed in different places, so 
as to answer these punioses, and opened al¬ 
together on the eightu day of December at 
midnight. Though Maised at a considerable 
distance, they were plied with good effect, and 
the besieged returned the fire with great 
vivacity. This mutual cannonading continued 
until the twenty-ninth day of the month, 
when the engiueeis were employed in raising 


another battery, near enough to effect a 
breach in the mirth-west counter-guard and 
curtrjpn. Though tlje approaches were re¬ 
tarded some days by a violent storm, which 
almost ruined the works, the damage was soon 
repaired: a considerable post was taken from 
the enemy by assault, and afterwards regained 
•by the lirench grenadiers, through the timi¬ 
dity of the sepoys by whom it* was occupied. 
By the fifteenth day of January, a second bat¬ 
tery being raised within point-blank, a breach 
was made in the curtain: the west face and 
flank of the north-west bastion %vere ruined, 
and the guns of the enemy entirely silenced. 
The garrison and inhabitants of Pondicherry 
were now reduced to an extremity of famine 
which would admit of no hesitation. General 
Lally sent a colonel, attended by the chief of 
the Jesuits, and two civilians, to Mr. Coote, 
with proposals of surrendering the garrison 
prisoners of war, ami demanding a capitula¬ 
tion in behalf of the French East-India com¬ 
pany. On this la^t subject he made no reply; 
but next morning took possession of the town 
and citadel, where he found a great quantity 
of artillery, ammunition, small arms, and mi¬ 
litary stores; then he secured the garrisun, 
amounting to above two thousand Europeans. 
Lally made a gallant defence; and, had he 
been propeily supplied with provision, the 
conquest of the place would not have been so 
easily achieved. He certainly flattered himself 
with the hope of being supplied ; otherwise an 
officer of his experience would have demanded 
a capitulation before he was reduced to the 
necessity of acquiescing in any terms the 
besieger might have thought proper to impose. 
That be spared no pains to procure supplies, 
appears from an intercepted letter, 1 written 
by this commander to monsieur Raymond 
French resident at Pullicat,—The billet is no 
bad sketch of the writers character, which 
seems to have a strong tincture of oddity and 
extravaganc 

PART OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON 
WRECKED IN A STORM. , 

j 

By the reduction of Pondicherry the French 
interest was annihilated on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and therefore of the utmost import¬ 
ance to tfie British nation* It may be doubted, 
however, whether colonel Coote,°with all his 
spirit, vigilance, apd military talents could 
have succeeded in this enterprise v. n bout the 
assistance of the squadrons, which co-operated 
with him by sea, and effectually excluded all 
^succour from the besisged. It must be 
owued for the honour of the service, that no 
incident interrupted the good understanding 
which was maintained between the land and 
sea officers, wno vied with each other in con¬ 
tributing their utmost efforts towards the 
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success of the expedition. On the twenty-fifth she could reach the apartments he had expired, 
day of December rear-adtnifal Stevens arrived An attempt was made to bleed him, but with- 
with four ships of the line, having parted outeffccr; and indeed his malady was far be- 
with rear-admiral Cornish and his division in yond the reach of art: fo* when the cavity of 
stormy weather: but he joined them at P 011 - the thorax or, chest was opened, and'inspected 
dicheiry before the place was surrendered, by the sergeant-surgeons, 1 hey found theYight 
On tiie first day of January a violent tempest ventricle of the heart actually ruptured, and 
obliged admiral Stevens to slip his (tables ami a great quantity of blood discharged through 
to put to sea,"where he parted with the rest the aperture into the surrounding pericardium; 
of the squadron; and when in three days he so thjtf he must have died instantaneously, in 
returned to the road of Pondicheiry, he hail consequence of the effusion. The case, how- 
the mortification to hud that his divirion had ever, was so extraoidinarv, that we question 
suffered severely fiom the storm. The ships whether there is such another instance upon 
of war called the duke of Aquitaiue and the record. A rupture of this nature appears the 
Sunderland foundered in the storm, and ihcir more remarkable, as it happened to a prince 
crews perished. The Newcastle, the Queen- of a healthy constitution, unaccustomed to 
borough, and the Protector fireslnp, were excess, aud far advanced beyond that period 
driven ashore, and destroyed; but the men of life, when the blood might be supposed to 
were saved, together with the cannon, stores, flow with a dangerous impetuosity, 
and provisions. Many other ships sustained Thus died Gtorge II. at the age of seventy- 
cousideralde damage, which however was soon seven, after a Imig reign of thirty-four years, 
repaired. Admiral Stevens having intercepted distinguished by a variety of impoitanr events, 
the letter fiopi Lally to Rff/mond, {Sec note 1 , and chequered with a vicissitude of character 
p . 86rt,) imlncdiately despatched letters to the and fortune. He was in his person rather lower 
Dutch ami Danish settlements on this coa*t, than the middle size, well shaped, erect, with 
intimating that, notwithstanding the insinu- eyes remarkably prominent, a Jiigh nose, aud 
ations of general LffUy, he had eleven sail of the f.rir complexion. In his disposition he is said 
line, with two frigates, under his command, to have been hasty, prone to anger, especially 
all fit for service, in the road of Pondicherry, in his youth, yet soon appeased; nthciwise 
which was closely invested and blockaded both mild, moderate, and humane; in his way of 
by sea and land: he therefore'declared, that, living temperate, tegular, and so methodical 
as in that case it was contrary to the law in every branch of private economy, that hi9 
of nations for any ueutial power to relieve or attention descended to objects which a great 
succour the besieged, he was determined to king., perlmps, had better overlook. He was 
seize any vessel that should attempt to throw fond of military pomp and parade; and per- 
provisious into the place. sonallv brave. He loved war as a soldier, he 

studied it as a science; and corresponded on 
DEATH and CHARACTER or GEORGE II. Hii*. subject with some nf\ tin* «creati*st officers 

whom Germany has produced. The extent 
While the arms of Great Britain still pros- «»f his uuderstftnriing, and the splendour of bis 
pered in every effort tending to the real^im virtue*, we shall not presume to asceiiain, or 
tere.st of the nation, an event happened which attempt to display; we rather wi*h for oppor- 
for a moment obscured the splendour of her tunities to expatiate on his munificence and 
triumphs; and could not but he \ cry alarming liberality; his generous regard to genius and 
to those German allies, whom her liberality learning; his royal encouragement and pro- 
liad enabled to mahtf ain an expensive and sail- tectSon of those arts hv which a nation is at 
guiuar.y war of humour and ambition. On the once benefited and adorned. With respect to 
twent/tfifth day of October George II. king of his government, it \cry seldom deviated from 
Great Britain, without any previovA disorder, the instituffons of law; or encroached upon 
was iu the morning suddenly seized with the private property; or interfered with the coin- 
agony of death it the palace at*Kensingtnn. enpn administration of justice. The circum- 
Hc had rU«yi at histisual hour, drank his eho- stances thaV. cjhiefly marked his public cha- 
eolate, and enquired about the wind as anxious raster,« were a predilection for his native 
for the ntrivgl of the foreign mails; then he coiftitry, and ariose attention to the political 
opened a window of his apartment, aud per- interests of the Germanic body: points and 
ceiving the weather was serene, declared he pYinciples to which baadhered with the most 
would walk in the garden. In a few fhiimtes invincible fortitude; and if ever the blood and 
after this declaration, while he remainefl alone treasure of Great Britain were sacrificed to 
in his chamber, he fell down upon the floor; these considerations, we ought not so much to 
the noift of Ids fall brought his attendants blaihe the priuce,<jwhu acted from the dictates 
into the room, who lifted hi** on the bed, of natural affection, as we should detest a suc- 
where he desired, in a faint voice, that the cession of venal ministers, all of whom in their 
princess Amelia might be called; but before turns devoted themselves/soul and body, to 
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the gratification of his passion, or partiality, 
so prejudicial to the true interest of their 
qpuutry. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS OF HIS REIGN. 

Tun reign of George II, produced many re¬ 
volt*! ioiis, # as well in the internal schemes of 
economy and administration, as in the external 
projects of political connexions; revolutions 
that exposed the frailties of human nature, and 
demonstrated the instability of ^'steins founded 
upon convenience. In the course of this reign 
a standing army was, by dint of ministerial in¬ 
fluence, engrafted on the constitution of Great 
Hritain. A latal stroke was given to the liberty 
of the press, by the act subjecting all dramatic 
writings to the inspection of a licenser, 'j he 
great machine of corruption, contrived to se¬ 
cure a constant majority in parliament, was 
overturned, and the inventor of it obliged to 
quit the reins of government. Professed pa¬ 
triots resigned the principles they had long 
endeavoured to establish, ami listed themselves 
for the defence of tli.it fort less against which 
their zeal and talents had been levelled. The 
management of a mighty kingdom was con¬ 
signed into the hands of a motley administra¬ 
tion, ministers without knowledge, and men 
without integrity, whose councils were timid, 
weak, and wavering; whose folly and extrava¬ 
gance exposed the nation to ridicule and con¬ 
tempt; by whose ignorance and presumption 
t was reduced to the verge of ruin. 'Hie king¬ 
dom was engaged in a quarrel truly national, 
and commenced sj necessary war on national 
principles: hut that war was starved; and the 
chief stiength of the nation transferred to fhe 
continent of Europe, in order*to muntain an 
unnecessary war, in favour of a family whose 
pride and ambition can he equalled hy nothing 
but its insolence and ingratitude. While the 
Strength of l fie nation was thu« exerted abroad 
for the support of worthless allies, and a dan¬ 
gerous rebellion raged in the bowels of the 
kingdom, the sovereign was iwsulted by his 
ministers, who deserted his serviced this cri¬ 
tical juncture, and tefused to w Resume their 
functions, until he had truckled to their 
petulant humour, and dismissed a favoyi’Ke 
servam, of whose superior tgleuts they were 
meanly jealous. Such an unprecedented se¬ 
cession at any time would have meritAl the 
imputation of insolence: hut at that period 
when the sovereign was |*rplexed and embar 
rassed hy a variety of dangers and difficulties; 
when his crown, and even his life, was at stake ^ 
to throw up their places, abandon his councils; 
and, as far as in them la«r, detach theiftselves 
from his fortune, was a step so likely to aggra¬ 
vate the disorder of the nation, so big with 
cruelty, ingratitude, and sedition, that tt seems- 
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to deserve an appellation which, however, we 
do not think proper to bestow. An injurious 
war ivas succeeded by an ignominious peace, 
which proved of short duration; yet in (Ids 
interval the English nation exhibited such a 
proof of commercial opulence, as astonished 
all Europe. At the close of a war which h«a 
drained It of so much treasure, and increased 
the public debt to an enovn.ous burdeu, it 
acquiesced under such a reduction of interest 
as one would hardly think the ministry durst 
have proposed, even before one half of the 
national debt was contracted. A much more 
unpopular step was a law that passed for na¬ 
turalizing the Jews—-a law so odious to (lie 
people in general, that it was soon repented, 
at the request of that minister hy whom it 
had been chiefly patronized. An ill-concerted 
peace was in a little time productive of fiesh 
host dities, and another wav with France, which 
Britain began to prosecute under favourable 
auspices. Then the whole political systeiW of 
Germany was inverted. The king of England 
abandoned the interest of that lidu^e which be 
had in the former war so warmly espoused, 
and took into his bosom a prince whom he 
had formerly considered as his inveterate ene¬ 
my. The unpropitious beginning of ibis war 
against France being imputed to the mis¬ 
conduct of the administration, excittd such a 
ferment among the people, as seemed to 
threaten a dangerous insurrection. Every part 
of the kingdom resounded with the voice of 
dissatisfaction, which did not even respect the 
throne. The king found himself obliged to 
accept of a minister presented by the people; 
and this measure was attended with conse¬ 
quences as favourable as his wish could foim. 
From that instant all clamour was hushed ; ail 
opposition ceased. The enterprising spirit of 
(he new minister seemed to diffuse itself 
through all the operations of thewir; and 
conquest every where attended (he efforts of 
the Britibh arms. Now appealed the fallacy 
of those maxims, and the falsehood of those 
assertions, by which former ministers hail es¬ 
tablished, and endeavoured to excuse, fhe prac¬ 
tices of corruption. "Fhe supposed disaffection, 
which had been insisted on as the source of 
parliamentary opposition, now entirely va¬ 
nished ; nor was it found necessary to us^ any 
sinUier means fur securing a majority, in order 
to answer the purposes of the administration. 
England for the first time saw administer of 
state iu full possession of pnpfflarity. Under 
the auspices of this minister, it saw a national 
militfo formed, and trained to discipline hy 
the ‘invincible spirit of^a few patriots, who 
pursued this salutary measure in the face of 
unwear<ed opposition, discouraged hy the jea¬ 
lousy of a,court, and ridiculed by all the 
venal retainers to a standing Army, tinder his 
ministry it saw the military genius of Great 
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Britain revive, and shine with redoubled lustre; 
it saw her interest and glory coincide, and an 
immense extent of country added by cu^iquest 
to her dominions. The people, confidjng in 
the integrtyy and abilities of their own minister, 
and elevated by the repeated sounds of triumph, 
became enamoured of the war; and granted 
such liberal subsidies for its support, as n& 
other minister, would have presumed to ask, 
as no other nation believed they could afford. 
Nor did they murmur at seeing great part of 
their treasure diverted into foreign channels; 
nor did they seem to bestow a serious thought 
on the accumulating load of the national debt, 
which already exceeded the immense sum of 
one hundred millions. 

In a word, they were intoxicated with vic¬ 
tory ; and as the kin? happened to die in the 
midst of their transports, occasioned by the 
final conquest of Canada, their good humour 
garnished his characier with a prodigality of 
encomiums. A thousand pens were drawn to 
paint the beauties and sublimity of his cha¬ 
racter, in pcietry as* well as prose. They ex¬ 
tolled him above Alexander in courage and 
heroism, above Augustus in liberality, Titus 
in clemency, Antoninus in piety and benevo¬ 
lence, Solomon in wisdom, and St. Edward in 
devotion. Such hyperbolical eulogiums served 
only to throw a ridicule upon a character which 
was otherwise respectable. The Uyo univer¬ 
sities vied with each other in lamenting his 
death; and each published a huge collection 
of elegies on the subject: nor did they fail to 
exalt his praise, with the warmest expressions 
of afTection and regret, in the compliments of 
condolence and congratulation which they 
presented to his successor. The same pane¬ 
gyric and pathos appeared in all the addresses 
with which every other community in the 
kingdom approached the throne of our present 
sovereign; insomuch that we may venture to 
say, too prince was ever more popular at the 
time of his decease. The English are naturally 
warm and impetuous; and in generous na¬ 
tures, affection is as apt as any other passion 
to run, Hot. The suduen death of the king was 
lamented as a national misfortune by many, 
who felt a truly filial affectiou for their coun¬ 
try; not that they implicitly subscribed to all 
the exaggerated praise which had been so 
liberally poured forth on his character; but 
because the fat ion was deprived of him at a 
critical juncture, while invplved in a danger¬ 
ous and expeifcdve war, of which hi had been 
personally the chief mover and support. They 
knew the burden of royalty devolved upon a 
young prince, who, though heir apparent to 
the crown, aud already arrived at years of ma¬ 
turity, hesi never been admitted to any share 
of the administration, nor madjp acquainted 
with any schemes or secrets of state. The 
seal character of the new king was very little 


known to the generality of the nation. They 
dreaded an abrupt change of measures, which 
might have rendered useless all the advantages 
obtained in the course of the war. As they 
were ignorant of his connexions, they dreaded 
a revolution in the ministry, which might 
fill the kingdom with clamour and confusion. 
But the greatest shock occasioned by his de¬ 
cease was undoubtedly among our allies and 
fellow subjects in Germany, who ’saw them¬ 
selves suddenly deprived of their sole prop and 
patron, at a time when they could not pretend 
of themselves to make head against the nu¬ 
merous enemies by whom they were surrounded. 
But all these doubts and apprehensions va¬ 
nished like mists before the rising sun ; and 
the people of Great Britain enjoyed the inex¬ 
pressible pleasure of seeing their loss repaired 
in such a manner, as must have amply ful¬ 
filled the most sanguine wish of every friend 
to his country. 4 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMMERCE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The commerce of Great Britain continued 
to increase during the whole course of this 
reign; but this increase was not the effect of 
extraordinary encouragement. On the con¬ 
trary, the necessities of government, the 
growing expenses of the nation, and the con¬ 
tinual augmentation of the public debt, 
obliged the legislature to hamper trade with 
manifold and grievous impositions: its in¬ 
crease, therefore, must have been owing to the 
natural progress of industry and adventure ex¬ 
tending themselves to that farthest line or 
limit beyond which they will not be able to 
advance: whe-n the tide of traffic has flowed 
to its highest mark, it will then begin to 
recede in a gradual ebb until it is shrunk 
within the narrow limits of its original chan¬ 
nel. War, which naturally impedes the traf¬ 
fic of other nations, had opened new source- 
to the merchants of Great Britain : the supe¬ 
riority of her naval power had crushed the 
navigation of .France, her great rival in com¬ 
merce : sort hat she now supplied, on her own 
terms, all these foreign markets; at which, in 
time of peace, she was undersold by that 
dftigerous competitor. Thus her trade was 
augmented tb a f surprising pitch; arid this 
great augmentation alone enabled her to 
maintain the war at such an enormous ex¬ 
pense. As this advantage will cease when the 
French are at liberty,, to re-establish their 
commerce, and prosecute it without molest¬ 
ation, it would be for toe interest of Great 
Britain to be at continual variance with that 
restless neighbour, provided the contest could 
be limited to the operations of a sea-war, in 
which England would be always imincible aud 
victorious. k 
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STATE of RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY. 

The powers of Jhe human mind were freely 
and fully exercised in this reign. Considerable 
progress was made in mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy by divers individuals; airibng whom 
we number Sanderson, Bradley, Madaurin, 
Smith, and the two Simpsons. Natural phi¬ 
losophy became a general study; and the 
new doctrine of electricity grew into fashion. 
Different methods were discovered for render¬ 
ing sea-water potable and sweet; and divers 
useful hints were communicated to the public 
hy the learned doctor Stephen Hales, who 
directed all his researches and experiments to 
the benefit of society. The study of alchemy 
no longer prevailed; but the art of chemistry 
was perfectly understood and assiduously ap¬ 
plied to the purposes of sophistication. The 
clergy ofrGreat Britain were generally learned, 
pious, and exemplary. Sherlock, Hoad Icy, 
Seeker, and Conybeare, were promoted to the 
first dignities of the church. * Warburton, 
who had long signalized himself by the 
strength and boldness of his genius, his ex¬ 
tensive capacity, and profound erudition, at 
length ohtaiued the initre. But these promo¬ 
tions were granted to reasons of slate conve¬ 
nience, and personal interest, rather than as 
rewards of extraordinary merit. Many other 
ecclesiastics of worth and learning were totally 
overlooked. Nor was ecclesiastical merit con¬ 
fined to the established church. Many in¬ 
stances of extraordinary genius, unaffected 
piety, and universal moderation, appeared 
among the dissenting ministers of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland*, among these we particu¬ 
larize the elegant, the primitive Foster; the 
learned, ingenious, and penetrating Leland. 

FANATICISM. 

The progress of reason, and free cultiva¬ 
tion of the human inind, had not, however, 
entirely banished those ridiculous sects and 
schisms of which the kingdoip had been for¬ 
merly so productive. Imposture ,ariti fanati¬ 
cism still hung upon the skirts of religion. 
Weak minds were seduced by the delusion of 
a superstition styled methodism, raised ugon 
the affectation of superior sauciity, and fhaiu- 
tained by pretensibns to dfviue illumination. 
Many thousands in the lower ranks of IHjfi were 
infected with this species of enthusiasm, by 
the unwearied endeavours of a few obscure 
preachers, such as \Vhitfield, and the two 
Wesleys, who propagated their doctrine to 
the most remote corners of the British do- 
minious, and found means to lay th<& whole 
kingdom under contribution. Fanaticism also 
formed a league with false philosophy. One 
Hutchinson, a visionary, intoxicated with thg 
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fumes oflabbinicalMearning-, pretended to de« 
duce.all demonstration from Hebrew roots, 
and io confine all human knowledge to the 
five nooks of Moses. His disciples became 
nunterous after his death. With the metho- 
dists, they denied the merit of gbod works ; 
and bitterly inveighed against Newton as an 
ignorau| pretender, who had presumed to set 
up his own ridiculous chimeras in opposition 
to the sacred philosophy of the Pentateuch. 
But the most extraordinary sect which dis¬ 
tinguished this reign was that of the Mora¬ 
vians, or Hernhuttcrs, imported from Germany 
by count Zinzeudorf, who might have been 
termed the Melchisedeck of his followers, 
inasmuch as he assumed among them the 
three-fold character of prophet, priest, arid 
king. They could not be so properly styled 
a sect, as the disciples of an original, who 
had invented a new system of religion. Their 
chief adoration was paid to the second person 
in the Trinity: the first they treated witl^tlu* 
most shocking neglect. Some of their tenets 
were blasphemoifs, sonic indecent, and others 
ridiculously absurd. Their discipline was a 
strange mixture of devotion and impurity. 
Their exterior worship consisted of hymns, 
prayers, and sermons; the hymns extremely 
ludicrous, and often indecent, alluding to the 
side-hole or wound which Christ received from 
a spear in his side while he remained upon 
the cross. Their sermons frequently con¬ 
tained very gross incentives to the work of 
propagation. Their private exercises are said 
to have abounded with such rites and mys¬ 
teries as we cannot explain with any regard 
to decorum. They professed a community of 
goods, anil were governed as one family, in 
temporals as well as spirituals, by a council, 
or kind of presbytery, in which the count, 
as their ordinary, presided. In cases of doubt, 
or great consequence, these pretended tu 
consult the saviour, and to decide from im¬ 
mediate inspiration ; so that they boasted of 
being under the immediate direction of a 
theocracy, though in fact they were slaves to 
the most dangerous kiild of despotism: for as 
often as any individual of the community pre¬ 
tended to think for himself, or differ in opinion 
from the ordinary and his hand of associates, 
the oracle decreed that he should be instantly 
sent u|>on the mission^hich they had fixed in 
Greenland, or to the colony they had estab¬ 
lished in Pennsylvania. As these religionists 
consisted chiefly of manufacturers who ap¬ 
peared very sober, orderly, and industrious; 
and Jt heir chief declared his intention of pro¬ 
secuting works of public emolument; they 
obtained a settlement under a parliamentary 
sanctum in England, where they^soon made 
a considerable number of proselytes, before 
their princfyles were fully discovered and ex* 
plained, , 
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METAPHYSICS AND MEDICINE. 

Many ingenious treatises on metaphysicjfaiid 
morality appeared in the course ot this re^gn, 
and a philosophical spirit of enquiry diffused 
itself to the farthest extremities of the united 
kingdom. Though few discoveries of import¬ 
ance were made in medicine, yet thatnrt was 
well understood, in all its different branches, 
and many of its professors distinguished them¬ 
selves in other provinces of literature. Be¬ 
sides the Medical Essays of London and Edin¬ 
burgh, the physician’s library was enriched 
with many useful modern productions; with 
the works of the classical Freind, the elegant 
Mead, the accurate Huxham, and the philoso¬ 
phical Pringle. The art of midwifery was elu¬ 
cidated by science, reduced to fixed principles, 
and almost wholly consigned into the hands 
of men practitioners. The researches of ana¬ 
tomy were prosecuted to some curious disco¬ 
veries, by the ingenuity and dexterity of a 
Hunter and a Monro. The numerous hospitals 
in London cofttVibutrd to the improvement of 
surgery, which was brought to perfection under 
the auspices of a Cheseldeu and a Slmrpe. The 
advantages of agriculture, which had long 
flourished in England, extended themselves 
gradually to the most remote and barreu pro¬ 
vinces of the islaud. 

i 

MECHANICS. 

The mechanic powers were well understood, 
and judiciously applied to many useful ma¬ 
chines of necessity and convenience. The 
mechauieal arts had attained to all that per¬ 
fection which they were capable of acquiring; 
but the avarice and oppressions of contractors 
obliged the haiidperafiMuau to exert his inge¬ 
nuity, not in finishing his work well, but in 
affording it cheap; in purchasing bad. mate¬ 
rials, and performing his task in a hurry; in 
Concealing Haws, substituting show for solidity, 
and saeriliciug reputation to the thirst of lucre. 
Thus, many of the Ki^lish manufactures, be¬ 
ing foiling slight and unserviceable, grew into 
discredit ^abroad; thus the art of producing 
them more perfect may in time be totally lost 
at home. The cloths now made in England 
are inferior in texture and fabric to tho^e. which 
were manufactured ih the beginning of the 
century; andMie same judgment may lie pro¬ 
nounced upon almost every article of hardware. 
The razors, knWs, scissors, hatchet , swords, 
and other edge-utensils, prepared for exporta¬ 
tion, are generally ill-tempered, half finished, 
flawed, or brittle; an& the muskets, which are 
sold for seven or eight shillings apiece to the 
exporter. So carelessly and unconscientiously 
prepared, that they cannot be t|sed without 
iminiuent danger of mutilation; accordingly, 
one hardly meets with a negro man upon the 


coast of Guiuea, in the neighbourhood of the 
British settlements, who has not been wounded 
or maimed in some member by the bursting of 
the English fire-arms. The,advantages of this 
traffic, carried on at the expense of character 
and humanity, will naturally cease, whenever 
those Africkns can lie supplied more honestly 
by the traders of any other nation. 

GENIUS. 

Genius in writing spontaneously arose; and, 
though neglected by the great, flourished under 
the culture of a public which had pretensions 
to taste, and piqued itself oil encouraging lite¬ 
rary merit. Swift and Pope we have men¬ 
tioned on another occasion. Young still sur¬ 
vived, a venerable monument of poetical talents. 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed 
a luxuriantly of geniu9 in describing the beau¬ 
ties of nature. Akenside and Armstrong ex¬ 
celled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopcea 
did not disdain an English dress; hut appeared 
to advantage in the Leonidas of Glover, and 
the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The public acknow¬ 
ledged a considerable share of dramatic merit 
in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and 
some other less distinguished authors. Very 
few regular comedies, during this period, were 
exhibited on the English theatre; which, how¬ 
ever, produced many less laboured pieces, 
abounding with satire, wir, and humour. The 
Careless Husband of Cibber, and Suspicious 
Husband of Hoadley, arc the only comedies 
of this age that bil fair fur reaching poste¬ 
rity. The exhibitions of the stage were im¬ 
proved to the most exquisite entertainment 
by the talents and management of Garrick, 
who greatly surpassed all his predecessors of 
this and perhaps every other nation, in his 
geniusdor acting; in the sweetness and variety 
of his tones, tfie irresistible magic of his eye, 
the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance 
of attitude, and the whole patho^of expression. 
Quin excelled in dignity and declamation, as 
well ak exhibiting some characters of humour, 
equally fxquisife and peculiar. Mrs. Cibber 
breathed tke whtfle soul of female tenderness 
and passion ; •stud Mrs. Pritchard ''displayed all 
th» dignity of distress. That Great Britain 
was jiot barren of poets at this period appears 
from the detdehed performances of Johuson, 
Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the 
two Whartons; besides a great number of 
other bards, who have sporfed in lyric poetry, 
and 1 acquired the applause of their fellow-citi¬ 
zens. Candidates for literary fame appeared 
jeeven in the higher spher& of life, embellished 
by the nervous 6tyle, superior sense, and ex¬ 
tensive erudition of<*a Corkc; by the delicate 
taste, the polished muse, and tender feelings 
of a Lyttelton. King shone unrivalled in 
L Roman eloquence. Even Yhe female sex 
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distinguished themselves by their taste and in¬ 
genuity. Miss Carter rivalled the celebrated 
Dacier in learning and critical knowledge; 
Mrs. Lenu®x signalized herself by many suc¬ 
cessful efforts of genius, both in poetry and 
prose; and Miss Reid excelled the celebrated 
Rosalba in protrait painting, both in miniature 
and at large, in oil as well as in crayons. The 
' enius of Cervantes was transfused into the 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, 
and ridiculed the follies of life, with equal 
strength, humour, and propriety. The field 
of history and biography was cultivated by 
many writers of ability: among whom we dis¬ 
tinguish the copious Guthrie, the circumstan¬ 
tial Ralph, the laborious Carte, the learned 
and elegant Robertson, and above all, the in- 
genius, penetrating, and comprehensive Hume, 
whom wc rank among the first writers of the 
age, both as an historian and philosopher. Nor 
let us forget the merit conspicuous in the works 
of Campbell, remarkable for candour, intelli¬ 
gence, and precision. Johnson, inferior to 
none in philosophy, philology, poetry, and clas¬ 
sical learning, stands foremost as au essayist, 
justly admired for the dignity, strength, and 
variety of his style, as well as for the agreeable 
manner in which he investigates the human 
heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and 
opening all the sources of morality. The laud¬ 
able aim of enlisting the passions on the side 
of Virtue was successfully pursued by Richard¬ 
son, in his Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison; 
a species of writing equally new and extraor¬ 
dinary, where, mingled with much superfluity, 
wc find a sublime system of ethics, an amazing 
knowledge and command of human nature. 
Many of the Greek and Roman classics made 
their appearance in English translations, which 
were favourably received as works qf merit; 
among these we place, after Pope's II >mer, 
Virgil, by Pitt and Wharton, Horace by Fran¬ 
cis, Polybius by Hampton, and Sophocles by 
Franklin. Th** war introduced a variety of 
military treatises, chiefly translated from the 
French language; and a free country, 'like 
Great Britain, will always abound with political 
tracts and lucubrations. Every literary pro¬ 
duction of nitirit, calculated foi* amusement 
or instruction, that appeared in any country 
or language of Christendom, was immediately 
imported, and naturalized among* the English 
people. Never was the pursuit after knpwledge 
so universal, or literary merit more regained, 
than at this juncture, by the body of the Bri¬ 
tish nation; but it wa.% honoured by no atten¬ 
tion from the throne, and little indulgence did 
it reap from the liberality of particular patrons* 
The reign of Queen Anne was propitious to 
the fortunes of Swift and,Pope, who lived in 
all the happy pride of independence. Young, 
sequestered from courts and preferment, pos¬ 
sessed a moderate'benefice in the country, and 
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employed hU time in a conscientious discharge 
of his IcclesiasticaP functions. Thomson, with 
the m^st benevolent heart that ever warmed 
the hqman breast, maintained a perpetual war 
with the difficulties of a narrow fortune. He 
enjoyed a place in chancery by the bounty of 
lord Talbot, of which he was divested by the 
succeeding chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed 
a small pension from Frederic prjnce of Wales, 
which was withdrawn in the sequel. About 
two years before his death, he obtained, by 
the interest of his friend lord Lyttelton, a 
comfortable place; hut he did not live to taste 
the blessing of easy circumstances, and died in 
debt. 2 None of the rest whom we have named 
enjoyed any share of the royal bounty, except 
W. Whitehead, who succeeded to the place of 
laureat at the death of Cibber; and some of 
them, whose merit was the most universally 
acknowledged, remained exposed to all the 
storms of indigence, and all the stings of mor¬ 
tification. While the queen lived, some coira- 
tenancc was given^Jo learning. She conversed 
with Newton, and corresponded with Leibnitz. 
She took pains to acquire popularity; the royal 
family on certain days dined in public, for the 
satisfaction of the people: • the court was ani¬ 
mated with a freedom of spirit aud vivacity, 
which rendered it at once brilliant and agree¬ 
able. At her death that spirit began to lan¬ 
guish, and total stagnation of gayety and good 
buinour ensued, i t was succeeded by a sudden 
calm, an ungracious reserve, aud a still rota¬ 
tion of insipid forms. 3 

MUSIC. 

England was not defective in other arts that 
embellish and amuse. Music became a fashion¬ 
able study, and its professors were generally 
caressed by the public. Au Italian opera was 
maintained at a great expense, and well sup¬ 
plied with foreign performers. Private concerts 
were instituted in every corner of the metropo¬ 
lis The compositions of Handel were univer¬ 
sally admired, and he himself lived in affluence. 
It must he owned at the same time that Gemi- 
niani was neglected, though his genius com¬ 
manded esteem and veneration. Among the 
few natives of England who distinguished them¬ 
selves by their talents in this art,Green,Howard, 
Arne, and Boyce, were th* most remarkable. 

k 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The British soil, which had hitherto been 
barren'in the article of painting, now produced 
,some artists of extraordinary merit. Hogarth 
excelled all the world in exhibiting the scenes 
of ordinary life; in humour, character, and 
expression, ay man became eminent for his¬ 
torical designs and conversation pieces. Rey¬ 
nolds and Ramsay distinguished themselves by 
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their superior merit to portraits;« Wancfa that 
was successfully cultivated ty many otbenEng- 
lish painters. Wootton was famous pr re¬ 
presenting live animals in general; Seymour 
for race-hqrses; Lambert and tbe Smiths, for 
landscapes; and Scot for sea-pieces. Several 
spirited attempts were made on historical sub¬ 
jects, but little progress was made imtbe sub* 
lime parts of painting. Essays of this, kind 
were discouraged by a false taste, founded upon 
a reprobation of British genius. Tbe art of en¬ 
graving was brought to perfection by Strange, 
and laudably practised by Grignon, Baron, 
Ravenet, and several other masters; great im¬ 
provements were made in mezzotinto, minia¬ 
ture and enamel. Many fair monuments of 
sculpture or statuary were raised by Rysbrach, 
Roubilliac, and Wilton. Architecture, which 
had been cherished by tbe elegant taste of 
Burlington, soon became a favourite study; 


and many magnificent edifices were reared in 
different parts of the kingdom. Ornaments 
were carved in wood, and moulded in stucco, 
with all the delicacy of execution; but a pas¬ 
sion for novelty bad introduced into garden¬ 
ing, building, and furniture, an absurd Chinese 
taste, equally void of beauty and convenience. 
Improvements in the liberal and useful arts 
will doubtless be the consequence of that en¬ 
couragement given jo merit by the*society in¬ 
stituted for these purposes, which we have 
described on another occasion. As for the 
Royal Society, it seems to have degenerated 
iu its researches, and to have had very little 
share, for half a century at least, in extending 
the influence of true philosophy. 

We shall conclude this reign with a detail 
of the forces and fleets of Great Britain, from 
whence the reader will conceive a just idea of 
her opulence and power. 


NOTES. 


r M Moniinre Rijrnwl— the KagHih m|imA. 1 
ran i* no more, ar—of the twelve whips 
they hail in our road seven are lost, tnws 
and all i the other lour dismantled; ami 
no mure than our frigate hath eat aped— 
therefore lone not an instant in sending 
chelingoes upon flielingoes, laden null 
nee,*—The Dutch have nothing to fear 
now. Besides, according to the law of 
nations, they are only restricted Irwin 
•emliug us provisions in tlietr own bot¬ 
toms i and wc are no longer hlockadul hy 
•ea.—The salvation or Pondicherry hath 
baca once in your power already j if you 


neglect this opportunity it will be entirely 
yotr own fault—don’t forget some small 
flu lingoes also—offer great rewards—in 
four dais I expect seventeen thousand 
Mahrattas—In short, risk all-—attempt 
all—force all, and send us some nee, 
should it bo but liulf a parse at a time.*’ 

9 However he was neglected when living Ins 
iiiemon bus Inen honoured with peculiar 
marks »i| public regard, in an uinplr sub¬ 
scription for a uew edition of his works; 
the profits were employed m«rcctmg a mo¬ 
nument to his fame in Vtcslminstcr Abbey, 
a subsrriptiou to which his present majesty 


Icing George Ilf. has liberally subscribed 
The remaining surplus was distributed 
among liis poor relations, 

3 George 11. by Ins queen Caroline, had 
two sons and five daughters, who attained 
the age of maturity. Frederick prince 
ol W ales, father to his present majesty 
George III.; William duke of Cumber* 
land; Anne, the princess racial, married 
to the late prince of Ornnpe, aud mother 
to the present. stadtholder; Mary, luiiJ* 
graviate of •Hesse Cnssel; l*oiiisu, lata 
queen of Denmark ; Amelia and Carolina, 
who were never married. 
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GEORGE II. 1727—-1760 

BRIEF STATEMENT 

OF THE 

0 * 

ARMIES AND FLEETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ABOUT THE MIDDLE OP THE TEAR 1760. 


LAND FORCES. 

In GREAT BRITAIN , under Lord Viscount 
Ligmier, Commander in Chief. 

* 2 Troops of Horse-Guards. 

2 -Horse-Grenadiers* 

5 Regiments of Dragoons. 

5 -Fool-Guards. 

03-Fool. 

In IRELAND, under Lieut. Gen. Earl of 
Koikes, Commander in Chief. 

2 Raiments ol Horse. 

U-Dragoons. 

17-Foot. 

In JERSliV, under Col. Boscaiccn. 

1 Regiment of Foot. 

At GIBRALTAR, under Lieut. Gen. Earl of 
Home, Governor. 

6 Regiments of Foot. 

In GERM AN Yonder Lieut . Gen . Marquis of 
Granby , Commanded' in Chief. 

1 Regiment of Horse-Guards* 

2 Regiments of Horse. 

3 -Dragoon-Guards. 

6---— Dragoons. 

Id <|-Foot. 

In Garrison ai E31BDEN. 

2 Regiments of IlighlandciS. 

# • 

In NORTH-AMERICA , udder Mujor-Gencral 
Amherst 9 Commander inHJh'uf* 

21 Regiments of Foot. 

In the WEST-IN DIES. 

• • 

5\ Regiments of Foot. * 

In AFRICA 9 . 

2 Regimentfcof Foot. 

In the BAST-INDIES. 

4 Battalions of Foot. 

Total K, *K imcillB of ^orae and Dragochs. 


NAVY. 

At or near Home, under Sir Edward Havbke, 
Admiral Boscawen, fyc. 

3 Ships of 100 (inns. 5 Ships of 70 Gnns. 

6 - 90 - 1-66- 

1- 81- 8— : -64- 

3- R0'«- 18-,-60- 

13 - 74- 10-- 50- 

In the EAST-INDIES, under VieerAdmira• 
PococAe . 

8 Ships of 74 —— 7 Ships of 60 Gnns. 

1 - 68- 1 -58- 

1 - 66 - 3 — 50 - — 

8 —•- 64- 

In the IVEST-INDTES, under Rear-Admiral 
Holmes. 

1 Ship of 90 Gnus. 1 1 Ship of 66 Guns. 

8- 80- 6-»-64- 

1 - 74 - 4 60- 

8- 70- 8-50- 

1- 60- 

In NORTIl-AMERICA, under Commodore 
• Lord Colville. 

1 Ship of 74 Gnns. I 3 Ships of 64 Gnns. 

3- 70- I 3-60- 

1-66-l 3-50- 

* 

In the MEDITERRANEAN , under Tice- 
Admiral Saunders . * 

1 Ship of 90 Guns. 

2 - 74- 

1 -- (34- 

At or near Home - - • fe Ships. 

In the KasUktdies • - - ft 

-Wesl-lndies . - f 20 

In North America • - - 12 

• In the Mediterranean - • JO 

• * Total lil 


J 3 Ships of 60 Guns. 
3-50- 


Besides these, Great Britain maintained Hanoverian, 
Hessian, and otliA German auxiliaries, to the amount 
OftiOjOUU 
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LIST OF MEN OF \#AR, FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 

TAKEN, SUNK, OR CASUALLY LOST; 

• • 

FROM THE YEAR 1755 TO THE YEAR JiJGO. 


FRENCH SHIPS TAKFN, 


2 Ships of 84 Guns. 

74- 

66- 

7-- 64- 

1 - 50- 

1- 48- 

• 1- 44- 

2 -40- 

1-• fi- 


1$ Ships of 32 Guns. 

2-28- 

2 -26- 

2 -24- 

3 -22 ——• 

2-20- 

3-36-- 

2-ji-12- 

1-10- 

1-8- 

1716 


4 - 36- 

« 

DITTO DESTROYED. 


3 Ships of 81 Guns. 

9 -74- 

3 . - 64- 

1 -56- 

2 -- 50- 

ft-T6- 

3 - JZ - 


1 Ship of 24 Guns. 

1 - 22 - 

3 -18- 

2 - 16 - 

6 - 8 - 

1814 


Dll TO CASUALLY LOST* 


1 Ship of 74 Guns. 


1 Ship of 34 Guns 


1 

3 

1 

2 

X 




50- 3 

50- 1 

44- 


DiCloyed 
1 ihui - - 


32- 

28- 

24- 

20 —— 


750 

1814 

1716 


lotii • - 4280 


ENGLISH SHU'S T\KIN. 

1 Ship of 60 Gnus. | 2 Ships of 12 Guns. 

344 

DITTO DLSTROYfcl). c 

1 Ship of 24 Guns, j l ship 0 f 8 Guns. 

2 - 20 — * - 

7« 


DITTO CASUVLLV IOST. 


1 Ship of 90 Guns. 


1 Mnp pt 50 Gnus. 


1 

2 

2 

1 


to- 

» 4 

1 - 28 

1 i 

n - 

Al 


fin 

a 11 

w --“ 

fin 

Pufrojed - - - 7 2 

Taken 



Total • • • uoo 
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Note A, p. 2. 

• 

T HE council consisted of the prince of Den¬ 
mark, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquisses of Halifax and 
Winchester, the carls of l)anby, Lindsey, De¬ 
vonshire, Dorset, Middlesex, Oxford, Shrews¬ 
bury, Bedford, Bath, Macclesfield, and Not¬ 
tingham ; the viscounts Fauconborg, Mordauut, 
Newport, Lurnley; the lords Wharton, Mon¬ 
tague, Delamcre, Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, 
Mr. Sidney, sir Robert Howard, sir Henry 
Capel, Mr. Fowle, Mr. Russel, Mr. Hambden, 
and Mr. Boscawen. 

Note B, p. 3. 

This expedient was attended with an in- 
surmountaldfc absurdity. If the majority of the 
convention could not grant a legal sanction to 
the establishment they had made, they could 
never invest the prince of Orange with a just 
right to ascend the throne; for t hey could not 
give what they had no right to bestow: and if 
he ascended the throne without a just title, he 
could have no right to sanctity that assembly 
to which he owed his elevation. When the 
people are obliged, by tyranny, or other ac¬ 
cidents, to have recourse to the first principles 
of society, namely, their own preservation, in 
electing a new sovereign, it will deserve consi¬ 
deration, whether that choice is to be effected 
by the majority of a parliament which has been 
dissolved, indeed by any parliament Whatso¬ 
ever, or by the body of the nation assembled in 
communities, corporations, by tribes, or cen¬ 
turies, to signify their assent or dissent with 
respect to the person proposed as they sove¬ 
reign. This kind of election might he attended 
with great inconvenience and? difficulty, but 
these cannot possibly be avoided when the 
constitution is dissolved by setting aside the 
lineal succession to the throne. The constitu¬ 
tion of England is founded oy a parlianJfent 
consisting of kingf lords, afid commons; hut 
when there is uo longer a king, the parliament 
is defective, and tfie constitution impaired: the 
members of the lower house are the represent¬ 
atives of the people, expressly chosen to main¬ 
tain the constitutictfi in church and state, and 
sworn to support the rights of the crown, im 
well as the liberties of the nation; but though 
they are elected to inaftitain, they have no 
power to alter the constitution. When the 
king forfeits tbg allegiance of his subjects, and 


it becomes necessary to dethrone him, the 
power of so doing cannot possibly reside in the 
representatives who are chosen, under certain 
limitations, for the purposes of a legislature 
which no longer exists; their power is of course * 
at an end, and they are reduced to a level with 
other individuals that constitute the com¬ 
munity. The right of altering the constitnt ion, 
therefore, or of deviating from the established 
practice of inheritance in regard to the suc¬ 
cession of the crown, is inherent in the body of 
the people, and every individual has an equal 
right to his share in the general determination, 
whether his opinion be signified vivd vocc> or 
by a representative whom lie appoints 'lind 
instructs for thattyurpose. It nyiy be suggested, 
that the prince of Orange was # raised to the 
throne without any convulsion, or any such 
difficulties and mconveniencies as we have 
affirmed to be the necessary consequences of a 
measure of that nature. To this remaik we 
answer, that since the revolution, these king¬ 
doms have been divided and harassed by violent 
and implacable factions that eagerly seek the 
destruction of each other: that they have been 
exposed to plots, conspiracies, insurrections, 
civil wars, and successive rebellions, which 
have not been defeated and quelled without 
vast effusion of blood, infinite mischief, cala¬ 
mity, and expense to the nation : that they are 
still subjected to all those alarms and dangers 
which are engendered by a disputed title to th*> 
throne, and the efforts of an artful pretender; 
that they are necessarily wedded to the affairs 
of the continent, and their interest sacrificed to 
foreign connexions, from which they can never 
be disengaged. Perhaps all these calamities 
might have been prevented by the interposition 
of the prince of Orange* King James, without 
forfeiting the crown, might have J>een laid 
under such restrictions that it would not have 
been in his power to tyrannize over his sub¬ 
jects either in spirituals or temporals. The 
power of the militia might have been vested in 
the two houses of paAiament, as well as the 
nomination of persons to fill thefgreat offices of 
the church and state, and superintend the 
economy of the administratiolf, in the applica¬ 
tion of the public nuftiey; a law might have 
pasdbd for annual parliaments, and the king 
mi£ht have been deprived of his power to con¬ 
voke, adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve them at 
bis pleasure. Had these measures been taken, 
the king ijjnst have been absolutely disabled 
from employing either force or corruption «n 
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the prosecution arbitrary design!, and the 
people must have been fairly represented in a 
rotation of parliaments, whtfee power anjd in¬ 
fluence would have been but of one' gear’s 
duration. # t 

Note C, p , 4 . 

The new form of the coronation-ofith con - 1 
stated in the following questions and answers* 
** Will you solemnly promise and swear to 
govern the people of tbta kingdom of England, 
and the dominions thereto belonging, accord- 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on, 
and the laws and customs of the same?” 

* I solemnly promise so to do/ 

41 Will you to your power, cause law and jus¬ 
tice in mercy to be executed in all your judg¬ 
ments ? 0 4 1 will /— 41 Will you, to the utmost 
of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protest¬ 
ant reformed religion as by law established; 
an# will you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and to tfe churches com¬ 
mitted to lh€i? charge, all such rights and 
privileges, as by law do, or shall appertain unto 
them or any of them ?” 

4 All this 1 promise to do/ 

Then the king or queen, laying his or her 
hand upon the Gospels, shall say, 44 The things 
which I have here before promised 1 will per¬ 
form and keep. So help me God/ f > 

Note D, p . 12. 

The lords of the articles, by the gradual 
usurpation of th£crown, actually constituted a 
grievance intolerable in a free nation. The 
king empowered the commissioner to choose 
eight bishops, whom he authorized to nominate 
eight noblemen: these together chose eight 
barons, and eight burgesses; and this whole 
number, in conjunction with the officers of 
state as supernumeraries, constituted the lords 
of the articles. This committee possessed the 
sole exclusive right and liberty of bringing 
in motions, making tyertures for redressing 
wrongs, $nd proposing means and expedients 
for the relief and benefit of the subjects. Pro¬ 
ceedings qf the Scots Parliament vindicated. 

Note E, 9 p. 14. 

James in this expedition was attended by the 
duke of Berwick, and by his brother Mr. Fitz- 
jatnes, grand prlbr, the duke of Powis, the earls 
of Dover, Melfort, ABercorn, and Seaforth; 
the lords Henry and Thomas Howard, the lords 
Drummond, Dungan^Trendranght, Buchan, 
Hunsdon, and Brittas ; the bishops of Chester 
and Gal way} the late lord chief justice Herbert; 
the marquis d’Estrades, M. de Rojene, mare- 
schal decamp; M&iuoe, Fusignau, and Lori, 


lieutenant-general; Prontee, engineer-genera! j 
the marquis d’Albeville, sir John Sparrow, sir 
Roger Strictiand, sir William Jennings, sir 
Henry Bond, sir Charles Carney, sir Edward 
Vaudrey, sir Charles Murray, sir Robert Par <0 
ker, sir Alphonse Maiolo, sir Samue'l Foxon, 
and sir William Wallis; by the colonels Porter, 
Sarsfield, Anthony and John Hamilton, Simon 
and Henry Luttrel, Ramsay, Dorrington, Suth¬ 
erland, Clifford, Parker, Purcel, Cannon, and 
Fielding, with abobt two-and-twenty other 
officers of inferior rank. 

Note F, p. 23. 

The franchises were privileges of asylum, 
aunexed not only to the ambassadors at Rome, 
but even to the whole district in which any 
ambassador chanced to live. This privilege 
was become a terrible nuisance, in as much as 
it afforded protection to the most ^atrocious 
criminals, who filled the city with rapine and 
murder. Innocent XI. resolving to remove this 
evil, published a bull, abolishing the franchises; 
and almost all the catholic powers of Europe 
acquiesced in what he had done, ppon being 
duly informed of the grievance. « Louis XIV. 
however, from a spirit of pride and insolence, 
refused to part with any thing that looked 
like a prerogative of liis crown. He said, the 
king of France was not the imitator, but a 
pattern and example for other princes. He 
rejected with disdain the mild representations 
of the pope; he sent the marquis de Lavarden 
as his ambassador to Rome, with a formidable 
train, to insult Innocent even in his own city. 
That nobleman swaggered through the streets 
of Rome like a bravo, takiiy? all opportunities 
to affront the pope, who excommunicated him 
in revenge. On the other hand, the parliament 
of Paris appealed from the pope v s bull to a 
future Council.. Louis caused the pope’s nuncio 
to be put under arrest, took possession o 
Avignon, which belonged to the^see of Rome, 
and set the holy father at defiance. 

Note G, p. 31. 

The following persons were exempted from 
the benefit of this act. William 1 , marquis of 
Powis; Theophilus, earl of Huntingdon; Ro- 
bef t„earl of Sunderland; John, earl of Melfort; 
Roger, earl of Castlemain^ Nathaniel, lord 
bishop of*Durham; Thomas, lord bish« p of 
St. Ddvid’s; Henry, lord Doyer; lord Thomas 
Howard: sir Edw. Hales, sir Francis Withers, 
sir Edward Lutwych, sir Thomas Jenner. sir 
Nicholas Butler, sir Wiliam Herbert, sir 
Richard Holloway, sir Richard Heath sir 
Roger l'Estrange, William Mulineux, Thomas 
Tyndesiy, colonel Ibwoley, colonel Lundy, 
Robert Brent, Edward Morgan, Philip Bur¬ 
ton, Richard Graham, EdwaixJ Fetre, Qbediah 
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Walker, Matthew Cron£, and George lord 
Jeffries, deceased. 

N*te H, p. 51. 

• 

In* the course of this session, Dr. Welwood, 
a Scottish physician, was taken info custody, 
and reprimanded at the bar of the house of 
commons, for having reflected upon that house 
in a weeMy paper entitled Mercurius Refor¬ 
mat us; but, as it was written in defence of 
the government, the king appointed him 
one of his physicians in ordinary. At this 
period, Charles Montague, afterwards earl of 
Halifax, distinguished himself in the house of 
commons by his fine talents and eloquence. 
The privy seal was committed to the carl of 
Pembroke; lord viscount Sidney was created 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland; sir John Sommers 
appointed attorney-general; and the see of 
Lincoln, vacant by the death of Barlow, con¬ 
ferred upon Dr. Thomas Tenuison, who had 
been recommended to the king as a divine 
remarkable for his piety aud moderation. 

Note I, p . 68. 

The’ other laws made in this session were 
those that follow :—An act for preventing suits 
against such as had acted for their majesties' 
service in defence of this kingdom. An act 
for raising the militia in the year 1693. An 
act authorising the judges to empower such 
persons, other than common attorneys and so¬ 
licitors, as they should think fit, to take special 
hail, except in London, Westminster, and ten 
miles round. An act to encourage the ap¬ 
prehending of highwaymen. An act for pre¬ 
venting clandestine marriages. An act for 
the regainiug, encouraging, agd settling the 
Greenland trade. An act to prevent'majicious 
informations in the court of Kings Bench, 
and for the more easy reversal of outlawries 
in that court-yAn act for the better discovery 
of judgments in the courts of law—All act for 
delivering declarations to prisoners for# debt 
—Ail act for regulating proceedings in the 
Crown Office—An act lor thy more tfesy dis¬ 
covery aud copviction of such as should destroy 
the game of this kingdom—And an act for 
continuing the acts fdr prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with France, aitl for the*en- 
courageuicnt of privateers. J 

• • 

* 

N9te K, />, 80.* 

• 

Resides the bills Already mentioned, the 
parliament in this session passed an act for 
taking and stating the public accounts—an¬ 
other to encourage ship-building—a thigd for 
the better disciplining t8e navy—the usual 
militia act—and an act enabling his majesty 
to make grants and leases in the duteby of 


Cornwall^) One was also passed for renewing 
a clause in an old statute, limiting the number 
of justh.es of the peace in the principality of 
Waled. The duke of Norfolk brought an 
action in the court of King's Bench against 
Mr. Germaine, for criminal conversation with 
his dutchess. The cause was tried, and the 
# jury brought in their verdict for one hundred 
marks, and costs of suit, in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

Before the king embarked, he gratified a 
good number of his friends with promotions. 
Lord Charles Butler, brother to the duke of 
Ormond, was created lord Butler, of Weston 
in England, and earl of Arrau in Ireland. The 
earl of Shrewsbury was honoured with the 
title of duke. The earl of Mulgrave, being 
reconciled to the court measures, was gratified 
with a pension of three thousand pounds, and 
the title af marquis of Normanby. Henry 
Herbert was ennobled by the title of baron 
Herbert, of Cherbuiy. The earls of Bedford, 
Devonshire, and Clare, were promoted to the 
rank of dukes. The marquis of Caermarthen 
was made duke of Leeds; lord viscount Sidney, 
created earl of Romney; and viscount New¬ 
port, earl of Bedford. J^ussel was advanced 
to the head of the admiralty board. Sir 
George Rooke and sir Johu Houblon were 
appointed joint-commissioners, in the room of 
Killegrcw and Delava!. Charles Montague was 
made chancellor of the exchequer; and sir 
William Trumbal and John Smith commis¬ 
sioners of the treasury, in the room of sir 
Edward Seymour and Mr. Hambdcu. 

Note L, p . 83. 

Her obsequies were performed with great 
magnificence. The body was attended from 
Whitehall to Westminster-abbey by all the 
judges, sergeants at law, the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of the city of Loudon, and both 
houses of parliament; and the funeral-sermon 
was preached by Dr. Tennison, archbishop of 
Canterbury: Dr. Kerin, the deprived bishop 
of Bath and Wells, reproached him iu a letter, 
for not having called upon her majesty on her 
death-bed to repent of the share she had in 
the Revolution. This was answered by an¬ 
other pamphlet. One of the Jacobite clergy 
insulted'the queen's roe*»ory, by preaching on 
the following text: “ Go uoWjSt* this cursed 
woman, and bury her, for she is a king's 
daughter/* On the other tujid, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and ciynmon-council of Lon¬ 
don qpme’to a resolution to erect her statue, 
without of the king, iigthe Royal Exchange. 

Note M, p. 88. » 

In the course of this session, the lords en- 
fc <fuired into the particulars of the Mediter- 
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ranean expeditioS, and presented |n address 
to the king, declaring, that«the fleet in’those 
seas had conduced to the honour and advan¬ 
tage of the nation. On the other haifd, the 
commons, in an address, besought his majesty 
to take care that the kingdom might he put 
on an equal footing and proportion with the 
allies, in defraying the expense of thf war. « 

The coin of Jhe kingdom being greatly di¬ 
minished and adulterated, the earls of Roches¬ 
ter and Nottingham expatiated upon this na¬ 
tional evil in the house of lords; an act was 
passed, containing severe penalties against 
clippers; but this produced no good effect. 
The value of money sunk in the exchange to 
such a degree, that a guinea was reckoned 
adequate to thirty shillings; and this public 
disgrace lowered the credit of the funds and 
of the government. The nation was alarmed 
by the circulation of fictitious wealth, instead 
of gold and silver, such as bank-bills, exche 
qu«r tallies, and government securities. The 
malcontents took this opportunity to exclaim 
against the buftk, and even attempted to shake 
the credit of it in parliament; but their en¬ 
deavours proved abortive: the monied-interest 
preponderated in both houses. 

JVete N, p . 88. 

The regency was composed of the {Lrelihishop 
of Canterbury; Somers, lord-keeper of the 
great seal; the earl of Pembroke, lord-privy- 
seal; the duke of Devonshire, lord-steward 
of the household; the duke of Shrewsbury, 
secretary of state; the earl of Dorset, lord- 
chamberlain; and the lord Godolphin, first 
commissioner of the treasury. Sir John 
Trenchard dying, his place of secretary was 
filled with sir William Trumbal, an eminent 
civilian, learned, diligent, and virtuous, who 
had been envoy at Paris and Constantinople. 
William Nassau de Zuylestein, son of the 
king v s natural uncle, was created baron of 
Euflcld, viscount Tunbridge, and earl of Roch- 
ford. Ford, lord Gryy of Werke, was made 
viscount Glendale, and earl of Tankerville. 
The month of April of this year was distin¬ 
guished by the death of the famous George 
Saville, marquis of Halifax, who had survived 
in a good measure his talents and refutation 

m 

* Note O, p. ’101. 

The commons resolved. That o fund re¬ 
deemable by parliamAtt be settled in a national 
land-bank, to be raised by new subscriptions; 
That no person be Concerned in both banks 
at the same time; That the duties upon coals, 
culm, anti tonnage of ships be taken off, from 
the seventeenth day of March ; IjThat the sum 
of two millions five hundred and sixty-fo^r 
thousand pounds be raised on this perpetual* 1 

•* • 


fund, redeemable by parliament; That the 
new bank should be restrained from lending 
money but upon land-securities, or to the 
government in the exchequer; That for mak¬ 
ing up the fund of interest for the capital 
stock, certain duties upon glass wares, «tone 
and earthen bottles, granted before to the king 
for a term of years, be continued to his ma¬ 
jesty, his heirs, and successors; That a further 
duty be laid upoiv stone and earthen ware, 
and another upon tobacco-pipes. This bank 
was to lend out five hundred thousand pounds 
a-year upon land-securities, at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent, per annum, and to cease 
and determine, unless the subscription should 
be full, by the first day of August next en¬ 
suing. 

The most remarkable laws enacted in this 
session were these; An act for voiding all the 
elections of parliament men, at which the 
elected had been at any expense* in meat, 
drink, or money, to procure votes. Another 
against unlawful and double returns. A third, 
for the more easy recovery of small tithes. A 
fourth, to prevent marriages, without licence 
or banns. A firth, for enabling the inhabitants 
of Wales to dispose of all their personal es¬ 
tates as they should think Fit: this law was 
in bar of a custom that bad prevailed in that 
country: the widows and younger children 
claimed a share of the effects, called their 
Reasonable part, although the effects had been 
otherwise dispose d of by will or deed. The 
parliament likewise passed an act, for pre¬ 
venting the exportation of wool, and encou¬ 
raging the importation thereof from Ireland. 
An act for encouraging the linen manufactures 
of Ireland. All act for regulating juries. An 
act for encouraging the Greenland trade. An 
act of injlulgeuee to the quakers, that their 
solemn affirmation should be accepted instead 
of an oath. And an act for continuing certain 
other aets that were near expiring. Another 
hill had passed for the better A*gulating elec¬ 
tions for members of parliament; hut the royal 
asseitc was denied. The question was put in 
the house of commons. That whosoever advised 
his fbajesty n»t\o give his assent to that bill 
was an enemy to his country; <but it was re¬ 
jected by a great majority. 

Jfote P, jg. 161. 

• • 

I* their houre of debauch they drank to the 
health of Sorrel, meaning'the horse that fell 
with the king; and, upder the appellation of 
the little gentleman in velvet, toasted the 
mole that raised the hitf over which the horse 
had stumbled. As the beast had formerly be¬ 
longed to sir Johq Fenwick, they insinuated 
that William’s fate was a judgment upon him, 
for his cruelty to that gentleman; and a Latin 
epigram was written on thc'occasion. 
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NoteQ , p . 161. 

Doctor Binke*, m a sermon preached be¬ 
fore the convocation, on the thirtieth day of 
January^ drew a "parallel between the sutfer- 
IU S% of Christ and those of king Charles, to 
which last he gave the preference, in point 
of right, character, and station. 

• Note R, ibid . 

• 

During this short session, the queen gate 
her assent to an act for laying a duty upon 
land; to another for encouragiug ihc Green¬ 
land trade; to a third for making good the 
deficiencies and the public credit; to a fourth 
or continuing the imprisonment of Counter, 
and other conspirators against king William ; 
to a fifth for the relief of protestant pur¬ 
chasers of the forfeited estates of Ireland; 
to a oixth enlarging the time for taking the 
oath of abjuration; to a seventh obliging tin; 
Jews to maintain andpro\ide for their pro- 
testaut children. 

Note S, p. 168, 

When one of his lieutenants expressed hi* 
sorrow for the loss of the admiral's leg, 41 J 
am sorry for it too (replied the gallant Ben- 
bow), but I had rather ha\c lost them both 
than have seen this dishonour brought upon 
the English nation. But, do you hear? I( 
another shot should take me off, behave like 
brave men, and fight it out.” When dn Casse 
arrived at Carthagena, he wrote a letter to 
Bcnbow to this effect: 

4t Sir, # 

u I had little hope on Monday last but to 
have supped in your cabin; jbut it pleased 
God to order it otherwise. I am tlnuiklul 
for it. As for those cowardly captains who 
deserted you, hang them up; for, by God, 
they deserve ids 

“ Your’s, Du Casse.” 

* 

Note T, p. 171.r , y 
* *» 

While this bill was depending, Daniel de 
Fue published a pamphlet, intituled, 4 ‘ r £he 
shortest Way with the Dissenters; or Pro¬ 
posals for the Establishment of #the Church.*' 
The piece was a severe satire on the violence 
of the churcli-party. The commons ordered 
it to be burned by the hands fcf the common 
hangman, and the author to be prosecuted. 
He was accordingly committed to Newgate, 
tried, condemned to* pay a fine of two hun¬ 
dred pounds, and stand in the pillory. 

* J 

Note U, p. 172. 

These were J6hn Granville, seated baron 


Granvilltt of Potlieridgc h the county of 
Devmi: Heneag* Finch, baron of Guernsey in 
the county of Southampton t sir John Leveaon 
C-iw^r, baron Gower of Sittenham in Yoik- 
shiA; and Francis Seymour Conway, ymmgeBt 
son of sir Edward Seymour, made*baron Con¬ 
way of Raglcy in the county of Warwick. At 
the satire time, however, John Harvey, of the 
opposite faction, was created baron of Ick- 
woith in the county of Suffolk ; and the mar¬ 
quis of Normanby was honoured with the title 
of duke of Buckinghamshire. 

Note X, p. 1?6. 

Though the queen refused to pass the act 
of security, the royal assent was granted to 
an act of limitation on the successor, in which 
it was declared that no king or queen of Scot¬ 
land should have power to make war or peace 
without consent of parliament. Another law 
was enacted, allowing French wines and o4ier 
liquors to he imported in neutral bottoms. 
Without this expedient, it wAs alleged that 
the revenue would have been insufficient to 
maintain the government. An act passed in 
favour of the company trading to Africa and 
tlie Indies; another fur a commission concern¬ 
ing the public accounts; a third for punishing 
slanderous speeches and writings. The com¬ 
mission for treating of an union with England 
was vacated, with a prohibition to grant any 
other commission for that purpose without 
consent of parliament; and no supply having 
been provided before the adjournment, the 
army and expense of government were main¬ 
tained upon credit 

Note Y, ibid. 

The marquis of Athol, and the marquis of 
Douglas, though this last was a minor, were 
created* dukes. Lord Tarbat was invested 
with the title of earl of Cromarty: the vis¬ 
count Stair and Roseberry were promoted to 
the same dignity: lord Boyle was created earl 
of Glasgow: James Stuart, of Bute, earl of 
Bute; Charles Hope, of Hopetuun " earl of 
Hopetouu; John Crawford, of Kilbirnie, vis¬ 
count Garnock; and sir James Primrose, ol 
Carrington, viscount Primrose. 

j 

Note Z, p. 178. 5 

They bad, besides tlie bilb already men¬ 
tioned, passed an act ftl an additional excise 
on beer, ale, and other liquors: another en¬ 
couraging the importati< / n of iron and staves ; 
a third for preventing popish priests from 
coming into the kingdom: a fourth securing 
the liberty of the subject, and for prevention 
of imprisonment beyond seas; and a fifth for 
naturalizing all priitestant strangers. 
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Nole AA, p. 305. t Hugh earl of Loudon, principal secretaries of 

state; John earl of Sutherland, John earl of 
Voltaire, upou what authority we know Morton, David earl of Wemys, David earl of 
not, tells us, that during the capitulati6n the Leven, John earl of Stair.. Archibald earl of 
German ayd Catalonian troops found means Roseberry, David carl of Glasgow, lord Archi- 
to climb over the ramparts into the city, bald Campbell, Thomas viscount Duplin? lord 
and began to commit the most barbarous William Ross, sir Hugh Dalrymple, president 
excesses: the viceroy complained to Peter- of the session; Adam Cockburn, of Ormistoun, 
borough that lps soldiers had taken an unfair lord justice clerk; sir Robert Dundas, of Ac. 
advantage of the treaty, and were actually nistoun, Robert Stuart of Tillicukrie, lords 
employed in burning, plundering, murdering, of th# session; Mr. Francis Montgomery, one 
and violating the inhabitants. The earl re- of the commissioners of the treasury; sir David 
plied, “ They must then be the troops of the Dalrymple, one of her majesty’s solicitors; sir 
prince of Hesse: allow me to enter the city Alexander Ogilvie, receiver-general; sir Patrick 
with my English forces; 1 will save it from Johnston, provost of Edinburgh; sir James 
ruin; oblige the Germans to retire, and march Smollet, of Bonhill; George Lockhart, of Ca- 
hack again to our present situation.” The rowath; William Morrison, of Petgongrange; 
viceroy trusted to his hwnour, and forthwith ad- Alexander Grant; William Seton of Pitmid- 
niltted the earl with his troops. He soon drove den, John Clerk of Pennycook, Hugh Mont¬ 
out the Germans and Catalonians, after having gomery, Daniel Stuart, and Daniel Campbell, 
obliged them to quit the plunder they had * 

ta»en; and by accident he rescued the dutebess Note CC, p. 224. 

of Popoli from the hands qf two brutal sol¬ 
diers, and delivered her to her husband. This passage was effected to the astonisb- 
llaving thus appeased the tumult, and dispelled meat of the French, who thought the works 
the horrors of the citizens, he returned to his they bad raised on that river were impregnable, 
former ’ station, leaving the inhabitants of The honour of the enterprise was in a great 
Barcelona amazed at such an instance of mag- measure owing to the gallantry of sir John 
nanimity and moderation in a people whom Norris and the English seamen. That brave 
they had been taught to consider as the most officer, embarking in boats with six hundred 
savage barbarians. sailors and marines, entered the river, and 

were rowed within musket shot of the enemy’s 
Note BB, p. 209. works, where they made such a vigorous and 

* unexpected attack, that the French were iin- 

Thb English commissioners were, Thomas mediately driven from that part of their in¬ 
lord archbishop of Canterbury; William trenchments; then sir John landed with his 
Cowper, lord-keeper of the great seal; John men, clambered over the works that were 
lord archbishop of York; Sidney lord Godol- deemed inaccessible, and "attacking the de- 
phin, lord-high-treasurer of England; Thomas fendants sword in hand, compelled them to 
carl of Pembroke and Montgomery, president fly with the utmost precipitation. This de- 
of the council; John duke of Newcastle, tachment was sustained by sir Cloudesley 
keeper of the privy-seal; William duke of De- Shovel in person. The duke of Savoy, taking 
voushire, steward of the household; Charles advantage of the enemy’s consternation, passed 
duke of Somerset, master of the horse; Charles the river almost without opposition, 
duke of Bolton, Charles earl of Sunderland, 

Evelyn earl of Kingston, Charles earl of Car- Note DD, p. 225. 

lisle, Edward earl of Orford, Charles viscount 

Townshand, Thomas lord Wharton, Ralph In the month of May three ships of the 
lord Grey, John lord Powlet, Johu lqrd Somers, line, namely, the Royal Oak, of seventy- 
Charles lord Halifax, William Cavendish mar- sir. guns, commanded by commodore baron 
quis of Harrington, John Manners marquis Wylde; the Grafton, of seventy guns, captain 
of Granby; sir Charles Hedges and Robert Edward Acton; and the Hampton-Court, of 
Harley, principal secretaries of state; John seventy guns, captain George Clements, sailed 
Smith; Henry Boyle, chancellor of the ex- as ednvoy to the West-India and Portugal fleet 
chequer; sir Cohn Holt, chief justice of the of merchant ships, amoiinting to five-and- 
queen’s bench; sir l 1, nomas Trevor, chief jus- fifty sail. They fell in with the Dunkirk 
tice of the common pleas; Bir Edward N6rthey, squadron, consisting of ten ships of war, one 
attorney-general; £*r Simon Harcourlf, soli-, frigate, and four privafeers, under the com- 
citor-general; sir John Cook; and Stephen mand of M.deForbin. A furious action im 
Waller, doctor of laws.—The Scottish com- mediately ensued, and notwithstanding the 
missioners were, James earl of Seafield, lord- vast disproportion in point of number, was 
chancellor of Scotland; James duae of Queens- maintained by the English commodore with 
berry, lord-privy-seal; John earl of Mar, and great gallantry, until captaifi Acton was killed, 
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captain Clements mortally wounded, and the 
Grafton and Hampton-Court were taken, after 
having sunk the Salisbury, at that time in 
the hands of the*French: then the commo¬ 
dore, having eleven feet water in his hold, 
disdhgaged himself from the enemy, by whom 
he had been surrounded, and ran his ship 
aground near Dungeness; but she afterwards* 
floated, and he brought her safe into the 
Downs. "In the mean time, the French^frigate 
and privateers made prize of twenty-one Eng¬ 
lish merchant-ships of great value, which, with 
the Grafton and Hampton-Court, Forbin con¬ 
veyed in triumph to Dunkirk. In July the 
same active officer took fifteen ships belonging 
to the Russian company, off the coast of Lap- 
land : in September he joined another squad¬ 
ron fitted out at Brest, under the command of 
the celebrated M. du Guai Trouin, and these 
attacked, off the Lizard, the convoy of the 
PortugaPflcet, consisting of the Cumberland, 
captain Richard Edwards, of eighty guns; the 
Devonshire, of eighty; the Royal Oak, of 
seventy-six; the Chester and Ruby, of fifty 
guns each. Though the French squadron did 
not fall shorjt of twelve sail of the line, the 
English captains maintained the action for 
many hours with surprising valour. At length 
the Devonshire was obliged to yield to supe¬ 
rior numbers; the Cumberland blew up; the 
Chester and Ruby were taken; the Royal Oak 
fought her way through the midst of her ene¬ 
mies, and arrived safe in the harbour of Kin- 
sale ; and the Lisbon fleet saved themselves, 
by making the best of their way during the 
engagement. Since the battle off Malaga the 
French king had never dared to keep the sea 
with a large fleet® but carried on a kind of 
piratical war of this sort, in order to distress 
the trade of England. He Wbs thp more en¬ 
couraged to pursue these measures, Ay the 
correspondence which his ministers carried on 
with some wretches belonging to the admiralty, 
and other officers, who basely betrayed their 
country in transmitting to France such in¬ 
telligence concerning the convoys apjfcinted 
for the protection of commence, as, enabled 
the enemy to attack them ift advantage. In 
the course df thU year the French fishery, 
stages, ships, and vessels in Newfoundland 
were taken, burned, and destroyed, byjc%p- 
tain John Underdown, of the Falkland. 

• • 

Note EE, p. *$0. * 

Three Camisars, pr protestants, from •the 
Cevennois, having made their escape, and re¬ 
paired to London, acquired about this tim<b 
the appellation of French prophets, from their 
enthusiastic gesticulations, effusions, and con¬ 
vulsions; and even formed a sect of their 
countrymen. The French refugees, scandalized 
at their behaviour, and authorized by thee 


bishpp eff London, as superior of the French 
congregations, fesolved to enquire into the 
mission of these pretended prophets, whose 
nances were Elias Marion, John Cavalier, arid 
Durand Eage. They were declared impostors 
and counterfeits. Notwithstanding this deci¬ 
sion, which was confirmed by the bishops, they 
continued their assemblies in Soho. under the 
countenance of sir Richard Bplkeley and John 
Lacy. They reviled the ministers of the estab¬ 
lished church: they denounced judgments 
against the city of London, and the whol<9* 
British nation ; and published their predic¬ 
tions, composed of unintelligible jargon. Then 
they were prosecuted at the expense of the 
French churches, as disturbers of the public 
peace, and false prophets. They were sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of twenty marks each, and 
stand twice on a scaffold, with papers on their 
breasts, denoting their offence: a sentence 
which was executed accordingly at Charing- 
‘ Cross, and the Royal Exchange. • 

In the course of this year, Mr. Stanhope, 
who was resident from the qu£eh at the court 
of Charles, concluded a treaty of commerce 
with this monarch, which would have proved 
extremely advantageous to Great Britain, had 
lie been firmly established on the throne of 
Spain. It was stipulated that the English 
merchants should enjoy the privilege of im¬ 
porting all kinds of merchandise from the 
coast of Barbary into the maritime places of 
Spain, without paying any higher duty than if 
that merchandise had been the produce of 
Great Britain; and that even these duties 
should not be paid till six months after the 
merchandise should be landed and sold, the 
merchants giving security for the customs. It 
was agreed that the whole commerce of the 
Spanish West Indies should be carried on by a 
joint company of Spanish and British mer- 
chants* and in the interim, as the greater part 
of that country was in the hands of Philip, his 
competitor consented that the British subjects 
should trade freely in all the ports of the West 
Indies with ten ships of Jive hundred tons each, 
under such convoy as her Britannic; majesty 
should think fit to appoint. • 

Note FF, p . 231. 

Before the openinghf the campaign, a very 
daring enterprise was formed 1$ one colonel 
{Jueintern, a partisan in the Imperial army. 
This man laid a scheme for Carrying off the 
dauphin of France fAm the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. He selected thirty men of approved 
valotir for this undertaking. He procured 
passes for them, and they rendezvoused in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. On the twCnty-fourth 
day of Mar^i, in the evening, he and his ac¬ 
complices stopped a coach and six, with the 
king's liveries, and arrested the person who 
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waj in it, on tin* supposition nf hi^ being a of Mr. Walpole, the house, after a long debate 
prince of the blood. It was* however, M. de came to the following resolutions: 1. That 
Barringhei], the king's first equery. f This Robert Walpole, esq. a member of this house, 
officer they mounted on a spare horse, r and in receiving the sum of five hundred gui- 
set out fort the Low Countries: but, being neas, ami in taking a note for five'hundred 
little acquainted with the roads, they did not more, on recount of two contracts for forage 
reach Chantilly till tiext morning, when they of her majesty’s troops, quartered in North 
heard the toxen, or alarm-bell, ancf thence 11 Britain, made by him when secretary at war, 
concluded that detachments were sent out iu pursuant to a power granted to him by the 
pursuit of them. Nevertheless, they proceeded late lyrd-treasurer, guilty of a high breach 
boldly, and would certainly have carried the of trust and notorious corruption. 2. That 
*point, had not Queintern halted three hours the said Robert Walpole, esq. be for the said 
for the refreshment of his prisoner, who com- offence, committed prisoner to the Tower of 
plained of his being indisposed. He likewise London, during the pleasure of this house; 
procured a chaise, and ordered the back of it and that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant ac- 
to be lowered for his convenience. These acts cordingly. 3. That the said Robert Walpole, 
of humanity retarded him so much, that he esq. be for the said offence also expelled the 
was overtaken by a detachment of horse at house, and that the report of the commis- 
Ilam, within three hours* ride of a place of sioners of public account- betaken into fur- 
safety. Finding himself surrounded, he thought tlior consideration this day sc’nnight. It ap¬ 
prover to surrender, and M. de Berringhcn peared irom the depositions of witnesses that 
treated him with great generosity, for the the public had been defrauded considerably 
civilities he hac],experienced #.«. bis bauds. He by these contracts. A very severe speech was 
carried him back to Versailles, and lodged him made in the house, and next day published, 
in his own apartments. Madame de Herring- reflecting upon Mr. Walpole, as guilty of the 
hen made him a considerable present; and worst kind of corruption ; and si** Peter King 
the king ordered liifh and his companions to declared in the house, that he deserved hanging 
he discharged, on account of the couriige aud as well as he deserved imprisonment and ex¬ 
humanity they had displayed. pulsion. 

Note GG, jk 261 Note II, p. 311. 

Loan Compton, and lord Bruce, sons of the Tiif. pretender, who resided at Urbino, liav- 
earU of Northampton and Aylesbury, were ing received intelligence from Paris, that there 
called up by writ to the house of peers. The was a design formed against his life, pope 
other ten "were these: lord Duplin, of the Clement XI. gave directions that all foreign- 
kingdom of Scotland, created baron Hay of civs in that neighbourhood, especially English, 
Bed warden, in the county of Hereford ; lord should he arrested. The earl of Peterborough 
\iscount Windsor, of Ireland, made baron arriving at Bologna, with a few armed fol- 
Mountjoy, in-the Isle of Wight; Henry Paget, lowers, war* seized with all his papers. Being 
son of lord Paget, created baron Burton, in i liter related, be said he came to pass some 
the county of Stafford; sir Thomas Manse), time in Italy for the benefit of the air. He 
ha run Manscl, of Margam, in the county of was close confined for a whole month in fort 
Glamorgan ; sir Thomas Willoughby, baron Urbino, and his attendants were sent to prison. 
Middleton, of Middleton, in the county of War- Nothing appearing to justify the suspicion, be 
wick; sir Thomas Tfcxor, baron Trevor, of was dismissed with uncommon civility. The 
Hromhar.i, iu the county of Bedford; George king deaiandiiig reparation for this insult, 
Granville*, .baron Lansdown, of Biddeford, in the pope w?h>te with his own hand a letter to 
the county obDevon; Samuel Mashapi, baron an ally of tfrVat Britain declaring that the 
Mashani, of Oats, in the county of Essex ; leghte of Bologna had ■ iolcntly and unjustly, 
Thomas Foley, baron„Foley, of Klddermin- without the knowledge of his holiness, caused 
ster, in the guilty of Worcf?ster; and Allen the earl of Peterborough, to be seized upon 
Bathurst, baron Bathurst, of Bathelsden, m the suspicions which proved to be ill-grounded, 
county of Bedford. On thetfrst day of their The cardinal legate sent a declaration to the 
being introduced, when the question was put English admiral in the Mediterranean, that 
about adjourning, tlie carl of Wharton asked he had asked forgiveness of his holiness, and 
one of them f “ Whether they voted by \heir now begged pardon of hip Britannic majesty, 
foreman?” * + v <br having unadvisedly arrested a peer of Great 

Note IIH, p. 262. Britai^ on his travels. 

Tiie commissioners appointed* 1 for taking, JVirte KK, p . 345. 

Mating, and examining the public accounts. 

having trade th'dr report touching the conduct * George 1, married the princess Sophia 
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Dorothy, daughter and heiress of the duke of 
Zell, by whom he had king George II. and the 
late queen of Prussia. The king’s body was 
conveyed to Hanover, and interred among his 
ancestors* From the death of Charles II, to 
this period, England had made a considerable 
figure in every branch of literature. l)r. Atter- 
bury and Dr. Clarke distinguished themselves 
in divinity—Mr* Whiston wrote in defence of 
Arianisin—4ohn Locke shone forth tbe^great 
restorer of human reason—the earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury raised an elegant, though feeble, system 
of moral philosophy—Berkeley, afterwards 
bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, surpassed all his 
contemporaries in subtlety and variety of me¬ 
taphysical arguments, as well as in the art of 
deduction—lord Bolingbroke’s talents as a me¬ 
taphysician have been questioned since his 
posthumous works appeared—great progress 
was made in mathematics and astronomy, by 
Wallis, Ifelley, and Flamstead—the art of 
medicine owed some valuable improvements 
to the classical Dr. Friend, and the elegant 
Dr. Mead. Among the poets of this era, we 
number John Philips, author of a didactic poem, 
called Cyder, a fc performance of real merit; he 
lived and died in obscurity—William Congreve, 
celebrated for his comedies, which are not so 
famous for strength of character and power 
of humour, as for wit, elegance, and regularity 
—Vanburgli, who wrote with more nature and 
fire, though with less art and precision—Steele, 
who in his comedies successfully engrafted 
modem characters on the ancient drama. Far- 
quhar, who drew his pictures from fancy rather 
than fiom nature, and whose chief merit con¬ 
sists in the agieeable pertness and vivacity of 
his dialogue—Addisitn, whose fame as a poet 
gieatly exceeded his genius, which was cold 
and enervate: though he yielded t(& none in 
the character of an essayist, either for style or 
matter—Swift, whose muse seems to have been 
mcic misanthropy: he was a cymck rather 
than a poet, anA his natural dryness and sar¬ 
castic severity would have been unpleasing, 
had not he qualified them, by adopting till* ex¬ 
travagant humour of Lucian and Ralydais— 
Prior, lively, familiar, and afnusing—Rowe, 
solemn, florid,* and deelamatory^Pope, the 
prince of lyric poetry;, unrivalled in satire, 
ethics, and polished versification—the agr^ea 
able Parnel—the wUd, the jvitfy, and the 
whimsical Garth—Gay, whose fables may .vie 
with those of La Fontaine, in native bumftur, 
ease, and simplicity,*and whose genius for pas¬ 
toral was truly original Dr. Bentley stodicl 
foremost in the list of critics and commen¬ 
tators, Sir Christopher Wren raised some 
noble monuments of architecture. The most 
remarkable political writens were Daveriant, 
Hare, Swift, Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, and 
Trenchard. 


$ Note LL, p. 359. 

Nothing was heard within doors in parlia¬ 
ment^ but sarcastic repartee and violent de¬ 
clamation between the two parties, who did 
not confine their altercation to these debates, 
but took the field agaiust each other in period¬ 
ical papers, and occasional pamphlets. The 
paper, called The Craftsman, had already risen 
into high reputation all over England, for the 
wit, humour, and solid reasoning it contained. 
Some of the best writers in the opposition, in-* 
eluding lord Bolingbroke and Mr. P. made 
use of this vehicle to convey their animadver¬ 
sions upon the minister, who, on his side, em¬ 
ployed the most wretched scribblers to defend 
his conduct. It was in consequence of two 
political pamphlets, written in opposition to 
each other, by lord Hcrvey and Mr. P. and 
some recrimination they produced in the house 
of commons, that his lordship challenged the 
other to single combat, and had well nigh iftst 
his life in the dutj, which was fought in Hyde 
Park. 

Note MM, p. 394. 

Captain Jenkins was master of a Scottish 
merchant ship. He was boarded by the captain 
of a Spanish guarda costa, who treated him in 
the most barbarous manner. The Spaniards, 
after having rummaged his vessel for wha 
they culled contraband commodities, without 
finding any tiling to justify their search, in¬ 
sulted Jenkins with the most opprobrious in¬ 
vectives. They tore off one of his ears, biddiug 
him carry it to his king, and tell him they 
would serve him in the same manner should 
an opportunity offer: they tortured him with 
the most shocking cruelty, and threatened him 
with immediate death. This man was examined 
at the b<v of the house of commons, and beiug 
asked by a member, what lie thought when 
he found himself in the hands of such bar¬ 
barians? 44 I lecommended my soul to God,” 
said lie, 44 and my cause to my country.” The 
behaviour of this brave seaman, the sight of 
his ear, which was produced, with his account 
of the indignities which had bee% offered to 
the nation and sovereign of Great Britain, filled 
the whole house with indignation. Jenkinsfe*- 
was afterwards employed ~iu the service of the 
East-India company; be approved himself 
worthy of his good.fortune, in a long engag 
merit with the pirate Anjma, dirfing which he 
behaved with extraordinCTy courage and con¬ 
duct ; And saved his own ship, with three others 
£hat Wfcre under his couviif. 

Note NN, p . 397. 

a 

Among the laws enacted in the course of 
this session was an Act against gaming, which 
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had become universal through a\l ranks of 
people, and likely to prove 'destructive of all 
morals, industry t and sentiment. Another bill 
passed, for granting a reward to doanna 
Stevens, op her discovering, for the benefit of 
the public, a nostrum for the cure of persons 
afflicted with the stone; a medicine which has 
by no means answered the expectations of the 
legislature. * 

In the house of lords, complaint was made 
by lord Delawar of a satire, entitled Manners, 
* written by Mr. Whitehead; in which some 
characters of distinction were severely lashed, 
in the true spirit of poetry. It was voted a 
libel; a motion was made to take the author 
into custody; but he having withdrawn him¬ 
self, the resentment of the house fell upon 
R. Dodsley, the publisher of the work, who 
was committed to the usher of the Itlaek-md, 
though lord Carteret, the earl of Abingdon, 

and lord Talbot, spoke in his behalf. 

r* 

{ f Note 00, JS.M28. 

In May, a dreadful plague broke out at 
Messing in Sicily. It was imported in cotton 
and other commodities brought from thG 
Morea; and swept off such a multitude of 
people, that the city was almost depopulated: 
all the galley slaves, who were employed in 
burying the dead, perished by the contagion; 
and this was the fate of many priests and 
monks who administered to those who were 
infected. The dead bodies lay in heaps in the 
streets, corrupting the air, and adding fresh 
' fuel to the rage of the pestilence. Numbers 
died miserably, for want of proper attendance 
and necessaries; and all was horror and deso¬ 
lation. At the beginning of winter it ceased, 
after having destroyed near fifty thousand in¬ 
habitants of Messina, and of the garrisons in 
the citadel and castle. It was prevented from 
spreading in Sicily by a strong barricade) drawn 
from Melazzo to Taormina; but it was con¬ 
veyed to Reggio in Calabria by the avarice of 
a broker of that place, who bought some goods 
at. Messina. The king of Naples immediately 
ordered lines to be formed, together with a 
chain of tq§ops which cut off all eoiytnunicatioii 
between that place and the rest of the con- 
‘Ktinent. 

Note PP, p . 456. 

■ 

This nobleman, po remarkable for his con • 
rage and thirst of glory, exhibited a very ex¬ 
traordinary instance of presence of miirtl on the 
morning that pred led this battle. He and 
some volunteers, accompanied by his aid-du- 
camp, find attended by two orderly dragoons, 
bad rode out before day to Reconnoitre the 
situation of the enemy; and fell in upon one 
of their advanced guards:' The sergeaut wLj 


commanded it immediately turned out his 
men, and their pieces were presented when the 
earl first perceived them. Without betraying 
the least mark of disorder he rode up to the 
sergeant, and assuming the character of a 
French general, told him, in that language, 
that there was no occasion for such ceremony. 
Then he asked, if they had perceived any of 
the enemy’s parties? and being answered in 
the negative, ** V«ypy well," said lie», he upon 
your* guard; and if you should be attacked, 
I will take care that you shall be sustained." 
So saying, he and his company retired, before 
the sergeant could recollect himself from the 
surprise occasioned by this unexpected ai. ■ 

In all probability he was soon sensible ot ms 
mistake; for the incident was that very day 
publicly mentioned in the French army, fhe 
prince of Tingrav, an officer in the Aus.ram 
service, having btrn taken prisoner in the 
battle that ensued, dined with mareSchal count 
Saxe, who dismissed him on his parole, and 
desired he would charge himself with a face¬ 
tious compliment to his old friend, the carl of 
Crawford. He wished his lordship joy of In mg 
a French general, and said he could not h**lp 
being displeased with the sergeant, as lie had 
not procured him the honour of his lordship’s 
company at dinner. 

Note QQ, p. 4 70. 

Such an expensive war could not he main¬ 
tained without a very extraordinary exertion 
of a commercial spirit: accordingly we find 
that Great Britain, since the death of king 
William, has risen under her pressures with 
increased vigour and perseverance. Whether 
it be owing to the natural progression of trade 
extending itself from its origin to its unnv or 
ne plus ultra , or to the encouragement given 
by the administration to monied men of all 
denominations; or to necessity, impelling 
those who can no longer live 6n small incomes 
to risk their capitals ill traffic, that they may 
hav't- a chance for bettering their fortunes; or 
lastly 7( to a* concurrence of all these cause*; 
certain iu, is, the national exports and impmls 
have been* sensibly increasing for these for‘y 
years; the yearly medium of woollen exports, 
(frgin the year 1738 to 1743 inclusive, amounted 
to about three^ millions and a half, which was 
a yearly increase, on the medium, of five hun¬ 
dred thou sane} pounds above the medium from 
1718 to 1724. From this article, the reader 
will conceive the prodigious extent and im¬ 
portance of the British commerce. 

. Note RR, p. 487. 

The resolutions of the commons on this 
head were printed by authority in the London 
Gazette, signifying, That tbjse who were, or 
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should be, proprietors of any part of tbe pub¬ 
lic debt, redeemable by law, incurred before 
Michaelmas, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine, carrying an interest of 
four pei centum per annum, who should, on or 
before tbe twenty-eighth day oF February in 
that year, subscribe their names, signifying 
their consent to accept of an interest of thret* 
pounds per centum, to commence from the 
t wcnty-ftfih day of Decqpiber, in the ^ear one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, sub¬ 
ject to the same provisions, notices, and clauses 
of redemption, lo which their respective sums 
at four p»*r ctuiLum were then liable, should, 
in lieu of their piescnt interest, be entitled to 
four per centum tdl the twenty-fifth day of 
December, ill the year one thousand seven 
hundred aud fifty; and after that day, to three 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, till 
the twenty-filth of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven; and no part of 
that debt, except what was due to the East- 
lndia company, should he redeemable to this 
pciiod- That if any part^Rf the national debt, 
inclined before Iasi Michaelmas redeemable 
by law, aud earning an interest of four per 
centum, should remain unsubscribed on or 
before the thirtieth day of May, the govern¬ 
ment should pay off the principal. For this 
purpose hU majesty w as i nahled to borrow of 
any person or peisons, bodies politic or cor¬ 
porate, any sum or sums of money not exceed¬ 
ing that part oi the national debt which might 
remain unsubscribed, to Le charged on the 
sinking fund, upon any terms not exceeding 
the late of interest in the foregoing proposal. 

Ail the duties appropriated to the payment 
of the interest wfie still continued, and the 
surplus of these incorporated with the sinking 
fund for the discharge ol the principal. Books 
were opened for the subscription at -he Ex- 
chcrpier, the Bank of England, and llie South- 
Sea house; and copies of these resolutions 
transmitted fti the directors of all the monied 
corporations. 

0 

Note SS, p. 48flk s 

9 * 

The most remarkable circumstance attend¬ 
ing the progress of (Jus bill, which made its 
way through both houses, and obtained ^the 
royal assent, was the number of contradictory 
petitions in favour and in prejudice pf it* while 
it remained under consideration. The tenners 
of leather in and # about the town of Sheffield 
in Yorkshire, represented, That if the bill 
should pass, the English iron would he under¬ 
sold; consequently a great number of furnacq? 
and forges would be discontinued: in that case 
the woods used for fuel would stand undut, and 
the tauners be deprived of oak bark sufficient 
for the continuance and support of their occu¬ 
pation. They nevertheless owned, that should 


the duty be removed froAi pig-iron only, qo 
such consequence could be apprehended; be¬ 
cause, should the number of furnaces he less¬ 
ened, that of forges would be increased. This 
waS likewise the plea urged in divers remon¬ 
strances by masteis of iron-works, gentlemen, 
and freeholders, who had tracts of wood-land in 
their possession. The owners, proprietors, and 
farmers of furnaces and iron Jorges, belonging 
to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, enlarged 
upon the great expense they had incurred in 
erecting and supporting iron-works, by means 
of which great numbers of his majesty’s sub¬ 
jects were comfortably supported. They ex¬ 
pressed their apprehension, that should the bill 
pass into a law, it could not in any degree 
lessen the consumption of Swedish iron, which 
was used For purposes which neither the Ame¬ 
rican nor British irou would answer; but that 
the proposed encouragement, considering the 
plenty and cheapness of wood in America, 
would enable the colonics to undersell* the 
British iion, a branch of traffic which would be 
totally destroyed, to the ruin o* uiaiiy thousand 
labourers, who would be compelled to seek 
their livelihood in foreign countries. They 
likewise suggested, that*if all the iron manu¬ 
facturers of Great Britain should be obliged to 
depend upon a supply of iron from the plant¬ 
ations, which must ever be rendered precarious 
by the hazard of the seas and the enemy, the 
manufactures would probably decay for want of 
materials, and many thousand families be re¬ 
duced to want and misery. On the other hand, 
the ironmongers and smiths belonging to the 
flourishing town of Birmingham in Warwick¬ 
shire, presented a petition, declaring, That the 
bill would be of great benefit to the trade of 
the nation, as it would euable the colonists to 
make larger returns of their own produce, and 
encourage them to take a greater quantity of 
the Bytish manufactures. They affirmed, that 
all the iron woi ks in the island of Great Britain 
did not supply half the quantity of that metal 
sufficient to carry on the manufacture; that 
if this deficiency coulc^ be supplied from the 
colonics in America, the importation would 
cease, and considerable sums of money be saved 
to the nation. They observed, that the import¬ 
ation of iron Cfrom America could no more 
atfect tbe iron-works aud freeholders of Qfc 
kingdom than the hke'quantily imported from 
any other country; but they prayed that the 
people of Amerjca might be restrained from 
erecting slitting or roUing-nwils, or forges for 
plating iron, as they would interfere with the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. 

Many remonstrancet/to the same effect pere 
presented from different parts of the kingdom ; 
and it appeared, upon the most exact enquiry* 
that the encouragement of American iron 
would prove extremely beneficial to the king¬ 
dom, as it had been found, upon trial, appli- 
.3L ^ 
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cable to all the u4es of Swedish iroy, and as 
good in every respect as tbet produce of that 
country. 

c 

f Note TT, p. 500. 

One of the most remarkable acts which passed 
in the course of this session, was thaf. for re¬ 
gulating the commencement of the year, and 
correcting the calendar, according to the Gre¬ 
gorian computation, which had been adopted 
J>y all other nations in Europe. By this new 
law it was decreed that the new year should 
begin on the first day of January, and that 
eleven intermediate nominal days, between the 
second and fourteenth days of September, 1752, 
shouIdJor that time be omitted; so that the 
day succeeding the second should be denomi¬ 
nated the fourteenth of that month. By this 
establishment of the new style, the equinoxes 
and solstices will happen nearly on the same 
norp'rial days on which they fell in the year 
325, at the council of Nice^and the corres¬ 
pondence between the English merchants and 
those of foreign countries, will be greatly faci¬ 
litated, with respect to the dates of letters aud 
accounts.' a 

Note UU, ibid. 

An indulgent parent was poisoned by. his only 
daughter, on whom, besides other marks of 
tenderness and paternal affection, he had be* 
stowed a liberal education, which greatly ag¬ 
gravated her guilt ami ingratitude. Another 
young woman was concerned in the assassina¬ 
tion of her own uncle, who had been her 
constant benefactor and sole guardian. A poor 
old woman, having, from the ignorance and 
superstition of her neighbours, incurred the 
suspicion of sorcery and witchcraft, was mur¬ 
dered in Hertfordshire by the populace* with 
all the waiitonness of barbarity. Rape and 
murder were perpetrated upon an unfortunate 
woman in the neighbourhood of London, and 
aniuuocent man suffered death for this compli¬ 
cated outrage, while the real criminals assisted 
at his execution, heard him appeal to heaven 
for his innocence, and, in the character of 
friends, embraced him, while he stood on the 
bri/ik of eternity. 

S Vote VV, p . 529. 

Several European nations had settlements 
at Surat, which was one W the most frequented 
cities of the East, from the great concouras of 
Mahometan pilgrims, nJio make it their road 
from* India, in their visits to the tomb of their 
prophet at Mecca, In order to keep the seas 
clear of pirates between Surat and the gulph 
of Arabia and Persia, the mogu) had been at 
the annual expense of a large ship fitted out 


on purpose to carry the pilgrims to Judda, 
which is within a small distance of Mecca. 
For the security of this ship, as well as to pro¬ 
tect the trade of Surat, he granted to his 
admiral, the Jiddety chief of a colony ofcaffrees, 
or blacks, a revenue called the tanka, to # the 
value of three lacks of rupees, amounting to 
above thirty-seven thousand pounds, arising 
partly from the adjacent lands, and partly 
from the revenues ofi Surat, which Were paid 
him yearly by the governor of the castle, who 
is appointed by the mogul to keep the city 
under proper subjection, without, however, 
interfering with the government of it. 

NoteWW , p, 542. 

The ministry having resolved to send a body 
of forces to America, to act in conjunction with 
the provincial troops raised on that continent, 
it became necessary that the mutiny att should 
be rendered more clear and extensive. When 
this bill, therefore, |ell under consideration, it 
was improved witn a new clause, providing, 
“ That all officers and soldiers of any troops 
being mustered and in pay, which are or shall 
he raised in any of the British provinces in 
America, by authority of the respective go¬ 
vernors or governments thereof, shall, at all 
times, and in all places, when they happen to 
join or act in conjunction with his majesty's 
British forces, be liable to martial law and 
discipline, in like manner, to all intents and 
purposes, as the British forces are; and shall 
be subject to the same trial, penalties, and 
punishment.'* 

Note XX, p . §53. 

The king, on 1 his side, promised to pay to 
the landgrave for these succours, eighty crowns 
banco, by way of levy-money, for every trooper 
or dragoon duly armed and mounted, and 
thirty crowns banco for every foof’soldier; the 
crown to be reckoned at fifty-three sols of 
Holland; or at four shillings and nine-pence 
three farthings'English money; and also to 
pay to his serene highness, for the eight thou¬ 
sand men, an 6 annual subsidy of hn hundred 
and difty thousand crowns banco, during the 
foun vears, to commence from the day of 
signing the treaty; which subsidy was to be 
iucreased to three hundred thousand crowns 
yearly, 1 from the, time of requiring the troops, 
to the time of their entering into British pay; 
and in case of their being dismissed, the said 
subsidy of three hundred thousand crowns was 
then to revive and be continued during the re¬ 
sidue of the term: but, if twelve thousand 
men were demanded ard furnished, the sulisidy 
was then to be increased in proportion ; and in 
case the king of Great Britain should at any 
b ine think fit >o send back these tioops, befine 
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the expiration of the treaty, notice thereof was 
to be given to his serene highness three months 
before-hand: one month's pay was to be al¬ 
lowed them for tbeir return, and they were to 
be furnished gratis with the necessary trans¬ 
port vessels. 

tfote YY, p.£6 4. * 

It is wtth pleasure we ®eize this opportunity 
of recording an instance of gallantry and pa¬ 
triotism in a British officer, which would have 
done honour to the character of a Roman tri¬ 
bune, Captaift Cunningham, an accomplished 
young gentleman, who acted as engineer in 
second at Minorca, being preferred to a ma¬ 
jority at home, and recalled to his regiment 
by an express order, had repaired with his 
family to Nice in Italy where he waited for the 
opportunity of a ship bound for England, when 
he received certain intelligence that the French 
armament was destined for the place he had 
quitted. His lady, whom he tenderly loved, 
was just delivered, and two of his children were 
dangerously ill of the small-pox. He recol¬ 
lected that tjie chief engineer of Minorca was 
infirm, and indeed disabled by the gout, and 
that many things were wanting for the de¬ 
fence of the fortress. zeal for the ho¬ 

nour and service of his country immediately 
triumphed over the calls of tenderness and of 
nature. He expended a considerable sum of 
money in purchasing timber for the platforms, 
and other necessaries for the garrison; hired 
a rihip for transporting them thither; aud tear¬ 
ing himself from In'* wife and children, thus 
left among strangers in a foreign country, em¬ 
barked again for Minorca, where lie knew he 
should be in a peculiar manner exposed to all 
the dangers of a furious siege? In, the course 
of this desperate service he acquitted himself 
with that vigilance, skill, and active courage, 
which lie had on divers former occasions dis¬ 
played, until file assault was given to the queen's 
bastion; when mixing with flic enemy, sword 
in hand, he was disabled in his tight ^rm by 
the shot of a musket and the thrust a bay¬ 
onet. His behavioural as stP acceptable to his 
sovereign, tlfat when he rcttirflAl to England 
he was preferred to the rank of colonel irpthe. 
Guards. He afterwards acted as chicf 9 e*gi- 
neeer in the attempts and deseeiits which were 
made on the French coast. Thouglugrieyously 
maimed, he accepted the ssqpe office In the 
expedition to Guadaloupe, where he died uni¬ 
versally regretted. • • 

Note ZZ, p. 573. * 

When the French ambassador retui^ed to 
London, he proposed that orders should be im¬ 
mediately despatched to the English governors 


in Ainerya, with express ofders to desist from 
any new undertaking, aud all acts of hostility; 
but with regard to the lands on the Ohio, to put* 
withsut delay, matters on the same footing in 
width they stood before the late war, that the 
respective claims of both nations might be 
amicably referred to the commissaries at Paris. 
The B^tish court agreed to the cessation of 
hostilities, and the discussion of the disputes 
by the ministers of the two crowns, wn condi¬ 
tion that all the possessions in America should 
he previously put in the situation prescribed 
hy the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French ministry, in¬ 
stead of complying with this condition, pro¬ 
duced an evasive draft of a preliminary con¬ 
vention, and this was answered hy a counter¬ 
proposal. At length the ambassador of France 
demanded, preliminary conditions, that Great 
Britain would renounce all claim to the south 
coast of the river St. Laurence, and the lakes 
that discharge themselves into that rmer; 
cede to the French twenty leagues of country 
lying along the river of Fundyf which discovers 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia; and all the land be¬ 
tween the rivers Ohio and Ouabachc. A me¬ 
morial was afterwards presented on’the same 
subject, including the affairs of the neutral 
islands in the West Indies; but this was amply 
refuted in another piece, in which the British 
ministry.observed, that even at this very open¬ 
ing of the commission established in Paris, for 
terminating amicably the disputes in North 
America, the French invaded Nova Scotia, 
erected three forts in the heart of that pro¬ 
vince, and would have destroyed the English 
settlement at Halifax, had they not been pre¬ 
vented : that the like hostilities were committed 
upon his Britannic majesty's subjects on the 
Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors 
appointed by the French king, without any 
shadoy of right, prohibited the English from 
trading; seized their traders liy force, and sent 
them prisoners to France; invaded the terri¬ 
tories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered 
its frontier, and to secure their usurpations, 
erected with an armed force, a chain of forts 
on the lands which they had invaded,; that his 
Britannic majesty had complained of these hos¬ 
tilities to the court of Versailles, but without 
effect. ; # t»o that he found himself obliged to tv;o- 
vide for the security ofliis subjects; and as the 
encroachments made by Franc? were hostile, 
it could never by unlawful, or irreooneileable 
with the assurance of Jiis majesty's peaceable 
disposition, tn repel J\ aggressor; and that 
the *same motive of self-defence had forced 
him to seize the Frerph ships and sailors, in 
order to deprive that court of the means of 
making an invasion, with which their minis¬ 
ters in all jhe courts of Europe had menaced 
England, 
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Noti (A), p. 575. 

To Lieut . Gen . Fowke, or, in his absence , to the 
Commander in Chief in his Majesty $ garri¬ 
son of Gibraltar . * * 

t 

SIR, War-office, March 21,1756* 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is 
his majesty's pleasure that you receive into 
your garrison lord Robert Bertie's regiment to 
do duty*there; and in case you should appre¬ 
hend that the Trench intend to make any at- 
Vempt upon his majesty’s island of Minorca, it 
is his majesty's pleasure, that you make a de¬ 
tachment out of the troops in your garrison 
equal to a battalion, to be commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel and major, such lieutenant- 
colonel and major to be the eldest in your 
garrison, to be put on board the fleet for the 
relief of Minorca, as the admiral shall think 
expedient, who is to carry them to the said 
island. 1 am, 

Your humble servant, B. 

# 

To Lieut. 6>*f. Fowke, or, in his absence , to the 
Commander in Chief at Gibraltar . 

SIR,* * War-office, March26, 1756 . 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it 
is his majesty's pleasure, in case the island of 
Minorca should be iu auy likelihood of being 
attacked, that you make a detachment from 
the troops in your garrison equal to a battalion, 
commanded by a lieu ten ant-colonel and major, 
for the relief of that place, to be put on board 
the fleet, at the disposition of the admiral: 
such lieutenant-colonel and major to be the 
eldest in your garrison. 

7b Lieut . Gen . Fowke , or, in his absence , to the 
Commander m Chief in his Majesty s garni- 
son of Gibraltar . 

S! It, . War-office, Api il 1,1756. 

It is his majesty’s pleasure, that you receive 
into your garrison the women and children be¬ 
longing to lord Robert Bertie's regiment. 

To Lieutr Gen. Fowke, or, the Commander in 
Chief at Gibraltar . ^ 

Si R, War-ufficv, May 12, 1756. 

] wrote to you by general Steward: if that 
order is not complied with, then you are now 
to make a detachment of seven hundred men 
out of your owntcegiincut amTCuiseV, and also 
another detachment ou\lof Pulteney’s and Pam 
tnure's regiments, and send t)iem on Imrd 
the fleet for the relief {if Mahon. But if Jdiat 
order has been complied with, then you are to 
make ontyoone detachment of seven hundred 
men, to be commanded by another lieutenant- 
colonel and major, and to send it* to Mahon j 


and you are also to detain all such empty ves¬ 
sels as shall come into your harbour, and keep 
them in readiness for any further transport¬ 
ation of troops. I have alsq.his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland's commands, Jto desire 
that you will keep your garrison as alert as^pos- 
sible, during this critical time, and give such 
pother assistance as may be in your power for 
the relief of Minorca; taking'care, however, 
not to fatigue or endanger your owa garrison. 

Note (B), p. 58 7. 

Ills majesty seems to have abated of this 
respect in the sequel, if we may believe the 
assertions of his Polish majesty's queen, and 
the court of Vienna, who affirmed, that senti¬ 
nels were posted within the palace where the 
queen and royal family resided; as also at the 
door of the secret cabinet, where the papers 
relating to foreign transactions were deposited. 
The keys of this cabinet were seized, and all 
the writings demanded. The whole Saxon 
ministry were discharged from their respective 
employments, and a new commission was estab¬ 
lished hy the king of Prussia for the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in general. When the queen 
entreated this prince to remove the sentinels 
posted within thejoalace, and contiguous pas- 
sage*, agreeably t^nis assurances that all due 
respect should be observed towards the royal 
family, the king ordered the guards to be 
doubled, and sent an officer to demand of 
her majesty the keys of the secret cabinet. 
The queen obtained this officer's consent, Aat 
the ttaors should be sealed up; but afterwards 
he returned with orders to bleak them open : 
then her majesty, placing Merself before the 
door, said, she trusted so much to the promise 
of the king of lYussia, that she could not be¬ 
lieve had given 6uch orders. The officer 
declaring that his orders were positive, and 
that he durst not disobey them, she continued 
in the same place, declaring, th.it, if violence 
was to be .used, he must begiu with her. The 
officer* returning to acquaint the king with 
what had passed, her majesty conjured the 
ministers qf Prussia an# England to remind 
his majesty o£ Jiis promise; but her represent¬ 
ations had no effect; the officer returned with 
frejsh orders to use force, in spite of the op¬ 
position she might make against it in person. 
The queen, finding herself in danger of her 
life, at length withdrew: the doors were forced, 
the chests broke open, and all the papers seized. 

Note (C), p. 589. 

' Tiif. letter was to tbe following effect: 

Veldt-Maregchal Count Rutow&ki, 

“ It is not without extreme sorrow I under 
stand the deplorable situation, which a chair 
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of misfortunes lias reserved for you, the rest of 
my generals, and my whole army; but we must 
acquiesce in the dispensations oF Providence, 
and console ourselves with the rectitude of our 
seiitjmefits and intentions. They would force 
me, it seems, as you give me to jindcrstand 
by major-general the haron de Dyherrn, to 
Submit to conditions the more severe, in pro- 4 
portion as the circumstances become more 
necessitous. 1 cannot hour them meqjtioncd. 

1 am a free monarch; such I will live; such 
I will (lie ; and I will both live and die with 
honour. The fate of my army 1 leave wholly 
to your discretion. Let vour council of war de¬ 
termine whether you must surrender prison¬ 
ers of war, fall by the sword, or die by famine. 
May your resolutions, if possible, be conducted 
by humanity: whatever they may be, I have 
no longer any share in them : and 1 declare 
you shall not be answerable for aught but one 
thing, namely, not to carry arms against me 
or my allies. I pray God may have you, 
Mr. Mareschal, in his holy keeping. Given 
a>t Kouig&tein, the 14th of October, 1756 

“ AUGUSTUS, Rex. 

■ 

* To the Velilt-M.uvschal the Count Rutowski.” 

Note (D), p . 595. 

Rear-admiral Knowles being, in the month 
of December, one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine, tried at Deptford, before a court- 
martial, for his behaviour in atid relating to 
an action which happened on the first day 
of October in tlje preceding year, between a 
British squadron under his command, and a 
squadron of Spain, the court was unanimously 
of opinion, that the said Knowles, while he 
was standing for the enemy,"might, by a dif¬ 
ferent disposition of his squadnon, havS begun 
the attack with six ships as early in the day 
as four of thejn were engaged; and that, there¬ 
fore*, by bis neglecting so to do, he gave the 
enemy a manifest advantage: that the said 
Knuuhs remained on hoard the ship Cornwall 
with Ins flag, after she was disilbled fvoin conti¬ 
nuing the action, though lie might, upon her 
being disahfed, have shifted lift*flag on board 
another ship; and tlsc court were unanimously 
of opinion, he ought to have done so, ii^osder 
to have conductecj and dijected, during the 
whole action, the motions of the squadron in¬ 
trusted to his care and conduct. IJpdb con¬ 
sideration of the whole conduct of the sairl 
Knowles, relating U> that action, the ftourt 
did unanimously agree that he fell under part 
of the fourteenth article of the articles of 
namily, the word negligence, and no either; 
and also under the twenty-third article.—The 
court, therefore, unanimously adjudged, that 
he should be reprimanded for not bringing up 
the sqiictdron in closer order than he did, anti 


not beginning the attack Vith as great force 
as he might havcMone; and also for not shifting 
his flag, upon the Cornwall’s being disabled. 

Note (E), p. 599. . 

It was enacted, that persons pawning, ex- 
ehangiqg, or disposing of goods, without leave 
of the owner, should suffer yi the penalty of 
twenty shillings; and, on non-payment, he 
committed for fourteen days to hard labour, 
afterwards, if the money could not then lx» 
paid, to be whipped publicly in the house of 
correction, or such other place as the justice 
of the peace should appoint, on publication of 
the prosecutor: that every pawnbroker should 
make entry of the person’s name and place of 
# abodc who pledges any goods with him; and 
the pledger, if he required it, should have a 
duplicate of that entry: that a pawnbroker 
receiving linen or apparel intrusted to others 
to be washed or mended, should forfeit chAible 
the sum lent uyon it, and restore the goods 
that upon oath of any person 4vhose goods arc 
unlawfully pawned or exchanged, the justice 
should issue a warrant to search the suspected 
person's house; and upon refusal of admittance 
the officer might break open the door: that 
goods pawned for any sum not exceeding ten 
pounds might be recovered within two years, 
the nwiu*r making oath of the pawning, and 
tendering the principal, interest, and charges; 
that goods remaining unredeemed for two 
years should be forfeited and sold, the over¬ 
plus to be accounted for to the owner ou 
demand. 

Note (F), ibid. 

It likewise imported, that all contracts or 
agreements made between clothiers and wea¬ 
vers, jn respect to wages, should, from and 
after the first of May, in the year one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and fifty-seven, be valid, 
notwithstanding any rate established, or to be 
established ; hut that t^ese contracts or agree¬ 
ments should extern! only to the actual prices 
or rates of workmanship or wages; and not 
to the payment thereof in any other manner 
than in money; and that if any clothier should 
refuse or neglect to pay the weaver the waj^es 
or price agreed on, in money, within two dayT 
after the work should be performed and deli¬ 
vered, the same being demanded, should forfeit 
forty shillings for ever^ suchfffeuce. 

• Note (G), p. 608. 

Admiral F-Vi reasons for not signing the 

warrant for admiral Bynfs execution. 

“ It m^y be thought great presumption in 
met) differ from so great authority as that of 
the twelve judges; but when a man is called 
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upon to sign lm kame to an act which is to 
give authority to the shedding of blood, be 
ought to be guided by his own conscience, and 
not by tne opinions of other men. • 

14 Ju the case before us, it is not the jierit 
of admiral "Byrig that 1 consider: whether he 
deserves death or not, is not a question for me 
to decide; but whether or not his lii'f can be 
taken away by the sentence pronounced on 
him by the couil-inartial, and after having so 
clearly explained their motives for pronouncing 
fuch a sentence, is the point which alone has 
employed «uy serious consideration. 

44 The twelfth article of war, on which ad¬ 
miral Byng’s sentence is grouuded, says (ac¬ 
cording to my understanding of its meaning), 
44 That every person, who, in time of action, 
shall withdraw, keep back, or not come into 
light, or do his utmost, &<». through motive? 
of cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall 
suffer death.’ The court*martial does, in ex¬ 
press words, acquit admiral Byug of cowardice 
and disaffection, and does noj. name the word 
negligence. «folmiru| ltyng does not, as 1 
conceive, fall under the letter or description 
of the twelfth article of war. Jt may be said, 
that negligence is implied, though the woid 
is not mentioned, otherwise the court-martial 
would not have brought his offence under the 
twelfth article, having acquitted hirn of cow¬ 
ardice and disaffection. But it must he ac¬ 
knowledged that the negligence implied cannot 
be wilful liegligeuce; for wilful negligence in 
admit al Uyug's situation, must have proceeded 
either from cowardice or disaffection, and he 
is expressly acquitted of .both these crimes; 
besides, these climes, which are implied only, 
and not named, may indeed justify suspicion 
and private opinion, hut cannot satisfy the 
conscience in case of blood. 

44 Admiral By tig's fate was referred to a 
court-martial, his life and death were left to 
their opinions. The court-martial condemn 
him to death, because, as they expressly say, 
they were under a necessity of doing so bj 
leasou of the letter of the law, the severity of 
which they complained of, because it admits 
of no mitigation. The court-martial expressly 
say, that for the sake of their consciences, as 
well as in justice to the prisoner, (hey most 
earnestly recommend him to his majesty for 
"lUercy; it is evident, then, that in the opinions 
and consciences of the judges, he was not de¬ 
serving of death. 

s * The question'then is, slfall the opinions 
or necessities of the cliurt-martial determine 
admiral Byngs fate? 11 it should he the latter, 
be will be executed contrary \o the intent ions 
and meaning of his judges; ir the former, his 
life is not forfeited. His judges declare him 
not deserving of death; but, mistaking either 
the meaning of the law* or the nature of his 
offence, they bring him uiqler an article of 


war, which, according to their own description 
of his offence, he does not, I conceive, fall 
under: and then they condemn him to death, 
because, as they say, the daw admits of no 
mitigation. Can a man’s life be taken away 
by such a sentence ? fc 1 would not willingly be 
misunderstood, and have it believed that I 
judge admiral Byng’s deserts: that was the 
business of a court-martial, and it is my duty 
only to act according>to niv conscience; which, 
after deliberate consideration, assisted bv the 
best light a poor understanding can affoid it, 
remains still in doubt, and therefore I cannot 
consent to sign a warrant whereby the sentence 
of the court-maitial may be carried into exe¬ 
cution ; for 1 cannot help thinking, that how¬ 
ever criminal admiral Byng may be, his life 
is not forfeited by that sentence. I do not 
mean to find fault witli other men’s opinions 
all 1 endeavour at is, to give reasons for my 
own; and all 1 desire or wish is, th&t I may 
not be misunderstood; i do not pretend to 
judge admiral Byng’s deserts, nor to give any 
opinion on the propriety of the act. 

44 Signed, Gth Feb. 1757, at the Admiralty. 

! j. F- -S.” 

Note (H), p . G35. 

44 Tiie Imperial gtenadiers (says he) are an 
admirable corps: one hundred companies de¬ 
fended a rising ground, which my best infantry 
could not carry. Ferdinand, who commanded 
them, returned seven times to the charge; hut 
to no purpose. At first he mastered a battery, 
but could not hold it. The enemy had tlie 
advantage of a numerous aud well-served ar¬ 
tillery. It dal honour to Lichtenstein, who 
had the directum. Only the Prussian army 
can dispute it with him. My infantry were too 
few. All my cavalry were present, and idle 
spectators, excepting a hold push by my house¬ 
hold troops, and some dragoono. Ferdinand 
at tacked without powder; the enemy, in return, 
were not sparing of theirs. They had the ad¬ 
vantage of a rising ground, of intrcnchments, 
and of a* prodigious artillery. Several of my 
regiments w«V4? repulsed by their musketry. 
Heqry performed wonders. 1 tremble for my 
worthy brothers; they are too brave. Fortune 
turned her ba«»k on me this day. ] ought to 
have expected it:*she is a "female, and I am 
no gallant". In fact, I ought to have had more 
infantry. Success, my dear lord, often occa¬ 
sions destructive confidence. Twenty-four 
battalions were not sufficient to dislodge sixty 
thousand men from an 'advantageous post. 
Another time we will do better,—What say 
you ofVhis league, wljich has only the marquis 
of Brandenhurgh for its object ? The great 
elector would he surprised to sec his grandson 
|t war with the Russian-!, the Austrians, almost 
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all Germany, and an hundred thousand French 
auxiliaries. I know not whether it would he 
disgrace in me to submit, but 1 am sure there 
will be no glory # iu vanquishing me.” 

• 

• Note (I), p. C40. 

This remarkable capitulation, which wc 
shall give hefe at full length, on account of 
the disputes that rose shortly after, concerning 
what the French callecf an infraction of it, 
was to the following effect: 

His majesty, the king of Denmark, touched 
with the dislsesses of the countries of Bremen 
and Verden, to which he has always granted 
his special protection; and being desirous, by 
preventing those countries from being auy 
longer the theatre of war, to spare also the 
effusion of blood in the armies which are ready 
to dispute the possession thereof; hath em¬ 
ployed bis mediation by the ministry of the 
count de Lyuar. His royal highness the duke 
of Cumberland, general of the army of the 
allies, on the one part, and his excellency the 
tnareschal duke de Richelieu, general of the 
king of France's forces in Germany, on the 
other, have, in consideration of the interven¬ 
tion of his Danish majesty, respectively en¬ 
gaged their word of honour to the count de 
L\riar, to abide by the convention hereafter 
stipulated; and he, the count de Lynar, cor- 
lespoiidently to the magnanimity of the king 
his master's intention, obliges himself to pro¬ 
cure the guarantee mentioned in the present 
convention; so that it shall be sent to him, 
with his full powers, which there was no time 
to make out, in the circumstances which bur¬ 
ned his departing. 

Article I. Hostilities shall cease on both sides 
within twenty-four hours, or sooner, if possible. 
Orders for this purpose shall be immediately 
sent to tlie detached corps. 

JL The auxiliary troops of the army of the 
duke of Cu^ybcrlaud, namely, those of licsse, 
Brunswick, Saxe-Got ha, and even those of the 
-count de la Lippe Buckebourg, shall be sent 
home; and as it is necessary to settle parti¬ 
cularly their march to the rcspectivceountries, 
a general officer of each nation shall be sent 
from the army of the allies, with whom shall 
he settled the route of those troops, the di¬ 
visions they shall march in, tfieir subsistence 
on their march, * and th*\ir passports to be 
granted them by his excellency the duke de 
Richelieu to go to their uwr.countries; where 
they shall be placed and distributed as shall 
be agreed upon between the court of France 
and their respectrie sovereigns. 

HI. His royal highness the duke of Cumtnr* 
laud obliges himself to pass the Ellje, with 
such part of his army as he shall not be able 
to place in the city of Stade: that the part 
of his forces which shall enter into garrison 
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in the said city, aiftt whict} it isVippo&ed may 
amount# to between four and six thousand 
men, shall remain there uuder the guarantee 
of hjs majesty the king of Denmark, without 
committing any act of hostility; nor, on the 
other band, shall they be exposed to auy of 
the French troops. In consequence thereof, 
commissaries, named on each side, shall agree 
upon tile limits to be fixed round that place, 
for the cotivenieney of the garrison; which 
limits shall not extend beyond half a league, 
or a league, from the place, according to the 
nature of the ground or circumstances, which 
shall lie fairly settled by the commissaries. 
The rest of the Hanoverian army shall go and 
take quarters in the country beyond the Elbe, 
and, to facilitate the march of those troops, 
his excellency the duke de Richelieu shall 
concert with a general officer, sert from the 
Hanoverian army, the rout£ they shall take; 
obliging himself to* give the necessary pass¬ 
ports and security for the free passage of them, 
and their baggage, to the {daces of their ffesti 
nation; his roVfcl-highness the duke of Cum¬ 
berland reserving to hini6clt \he liberty of 
negotiating between the two courts for an ex¬ 
tension of those quarters. As to l|ie French 
troops, they shall iciidtin ill the rest of the 
dutchics of Bremen and Verden, till the defi- 
uiti\e reconciliation of the two sovereigns. 

IV. As the aforesaid articles are to be exe¬ 
cuted as soon as possible, the Ilanove**ian army, 
and the corps which are detached from it, 
particularly that which is at Buck Sehanlz, 
and the neighbourhood, shall retire under 
Stade in the space of cight-and-forty hours 
The French army shall not pass the river Oste, 
in the dutchy of Bremen, till the limits ho re¬ 
gulated. It shall, besides, keep all the posts 
and countries of which it is in possession ; and, 
not to retard the regulation of the limits be- 
tween the armies, commissaries shall 1>e no¬ 
minated and sent on the tenth instant to 
Bremen-worden, by his royal highness the duke 
of Cumberland, and his excellency the marc- 
sohal duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well 
the limits to be assigred to the French army, 
us those that arc to he observed by the garrison 
at Stade, according to Art. 111. 

V. All the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully 
executed, according to their form and tenor, 
and under the faith of his majesty the f 

of Denmark’s guarantee, which the count de 
Lynar, his minister, engages tif procure. 

Done at the camp at Cluster-Seven, Sept. 8, 

l?57, (slj-liwO WILLIAM. 

r SRPARAT^ AKTIC1.FS. 

Upon the representation made by the count 
de Lynar, with a view to explaincsotne disposi 
lions made* by the present convention, the fol 
lowing articles have been added: 
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t. it is the*iutention of«his excellency the 
mareschal duke de Richelieu, that tWe allied 
troops of his royal highness the duke of Cum¬ 
berland shall be sent back to their respective 
countries, according to the form mentioned in 1 
the second article; and that as to their se¬ 
paration and distribution in the country, it 
shall be regulated between the courts, those 
i roups not being considered as prisoners t>f war. 

11. It having *been represented that the 
country of Lunenbcrg cannot accommodate 
more than fifteen battalions and six squadrons, 
afid that the city of Stade cannot absolutely 
contain the garrison of six thousand men al¬ 
lotted to it, his excellency the mareschal duke 
de Richelieu being pressed by M. de Lynar, 
who supported this representation by the 
guarantee of his Danish majesty, gives his 
consent: and his royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland engages to cause fifteen battalions 
and six squadrons to paswthe Gibe, and the 
whole body of hunters, and the remaining ten 
battalions and twenty-eight squadrons shall be 
placed in the* town of Stade, Cud the places 
nearest to it tftal are within the line, which 
shall he marked by posts from the mouth of 
the Lichc.ni the Gibe, to the mouth of the 
Elmerbeck in the rivei*Oste; provided always, 
that the said ten battalions and twenty-eight 
squadrons shall be quartcrc<LLhere as they are 
at the time of signing this convention, and 
shall not be recruited under any pretext, or 
augmented in any case; and this clause is 
particularly guaranteed by the count de Lynar 
in the name of his Danish majesty. 

HI. Upotf the representation of his royal 
highness the duke of Cumberland, that the 
army and the detached corps cannot both re¬ 
tire under btade in eight-and-forty hours, 
agreeable to the convention, his excellency the 
mareschal duke de Richelieu hath signified, 
that he will grant them proper time, provided 
the corps encamped at Buck Schantz, as* well 
as the army encamped at Bremen-wordcn, 
begin their march to retire in four-aud-twenty 
hours after signing the convention. The time 
necessary for other arrangements, and the exe¬ 
cution of the articles concerning the respective 
limits, shad be settled between lieutenant- 
general Sporcken, and the marquis de Wllemar, 
first lieutenaut-general of the king's army. 

' Done, &c. 

Note (K), p. 656. 

• 

The letter, wlSch vr\, written,in French, 
we have translated, for the reader*s satisfaction. 

M 1 am informed that the design of a treaty 
of neutrality for the decorate of Hanover is 
not yet laid aside. Is it possible that your 
majesty can fiavc so little fortitude and con¬ 
stancy, as to be dispirited by a small reverse 
of fortune? Are affairs so ruinous that they 


cannot be repaired? I hope your majesty will 
consider the step you have made me hazard, 
and remember that you are the sole cause of 
these misfortunes that now impend over my 
head. 1 should never have abandoned the 
alliance of France, but for your flattering as¬ 
surances. 1« do not now repent of the treaty 
I have concluded with your majesty; but I 
expect you will not ingloriously*leave me at 
the mercy of my enemies, after having brought 
upon me all the force of Europe. I depend 
upon your adhering to your repeated engage¬ 
ments of the twenty-sixth of last month, and 
that you will listen to no treaty in which i am 
not comprehended." 

Note CL), p. 663. 

It was enacted. That every person subscrib¬ 
ing for five hundred pounds should be entitled 
to four hundred ami fifty in annuities, and 
fifty pounds in lottery tickets, and so in pro¬ 
portion for a greater or lesser sum; that the 
lottery should consist of tickets of the value cf 
ten pounds each, in a proportion not exceeding 
eight blanks to a prize; the blanks to he of 
the value of six pounds each; l lie 'blanks and 
prizes to bear an interest after the rate of three 
pounds per cent, to commence from the first 
day of January, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine; and that the sum of 
four millions five hundred thousand pounds, 
to be raised bv annuities, should bear an in¬ 
terest after the rate of three pounds ten shil¬ 
lings per rent, from the fifth day of July iri 
the present year; which annuities should staud 
reduced to three pounds per cent, after the ex¬ 
piration of twenty-four years*,, and afterwards 
be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by 
sums not less tt^an five hundred thousand 
pounds, at ohe time: six months’ notice hav¬ 
ing been first given of such payments re¬ 
spectively; that any subscriber might, on or 
before the twenty-ninth day of April, make a 
deposit of ten pounds per cent, on such sum 
as he should choose to subscribe towards raising 
these five millions, with the cashiers of the 
bank, as asaeeurilyjor bis future payments on 
the days appdin f ted for that purpose; that the 
several sums so received by the cashiers should 
be pafd into the receipt of the exchequer, to 
be affpKed from time to time to such services 
as should then have been voted by the house 
of comiqons'in this session of parliament, and 
not otherwise: thtt any subscriber, paying the 
whole or any part of his subscription previous 
to the days appointed for Vhe respective pay¬ 
ments, should be allowed » discount, at the 
rate of three per cent, from the days of such 
respecri^p payments to the respective times 
on which such paymeifcs were directed to be 
made, and that all persons who should make 
their full payments on the said lottery ^should 
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receive tlioir tickets as soon as they could be I have believed that you wovAd he the person 
couvenvently made out. \ who should carr? away from me my eldest 

\ son. 1 am exceedingly mortified to find my- 


iVofe^M), p. 667. 

• 

AMf)NO those rendered perpetual^ we find 
an act of the 13th and 14 th of Charles 11. for 
preventing theft and rapine. An act of the 
9th of George I? for punishing persons going 
armed in cteguise. A clause in the act of the 
sixth of George II. to prevent the breaking 
clown the bank ot any river: and another 
clause in the said act, to prevent the treache¬ 
rous cutting of tiop-binds. Several clauses in 
an act of the 10th of George II. for punishing 
persons setting on fire any mine, &o. The tem¬ 
porary part of the act of the 20th of Geo. II. 
for taking away the hereditary jurisdictions of 
Scotland, relating to the power of appealing 
to circuit courts. Those continued were,—1. 
An act of the 12th of George II. for granting 
liberty to carry sugars, &c. until the twenty- 
ninth of September, in the year one thousaud 
seven hundred and sixty-four, and to the end 
of the next session of parliament.—2. An act 
of the 5th of George II. to prevent frauds by 
bankrupts, &c. for the same period.-—3. An 
act of the 8th of George 11. for encouraging 
the importation of naval stores, &e. for the 
same period.—4. An act of the J 9 th of George N, 
for preventing frauds in the admeasurement 
of coals, &c. until June 24, 1759; and to this 
was added, a perpetual clause for preventing 
the stealing or destroying of madder roots.— 
5. An act of thejjth of George II. for encou¬ 
raging the manufacture of British sail-cloth 
until the twenty-ninth of September, one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-four.-—6. An 
act of the 4th of George II. for granting an 
allowance upon British made gunpowder, for 
the same period. — 7. An act of the 4tii of 
George; 11. for encouraging the trade of the 
sugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth of Sep¬ 
tember, one thoiftsaud seven hundred and sixty- 
one.—And, 8, so much of the act of the 15th 
and'16th of George II. to empower tin#im¬ 
porters of rum, &c. as relates to lauding it be¬ 
fore the payment of duties, until th% 2,9th of 
September, ono thousand seven Witndred and 

sixty-four. # » 

Note (N), p. G98. • • 0 

Translation of the Letter written by the Duke 

of Brunswick to his brother prince leldi- 

nand . 

4< Sir, • 

<c 1 know you too firell to doubt that the 

situation in which we stand at present, with 
respect to each other, givex you \lbundand? of 
uneasiness; nor will you doubt that it gives 
me equal concern; indeed, it afflicts me greatly. 
Meanwhile \ could faxcr, my dearest brother, 


self untler the hard necessity of telling you 
that tins step is contrary to the law yi nations, 
and the constitution of the empire; and that, 
if you persist in it, you will disgrace your 
family, ai|fl bring a stain upon your country 
which you pretend to serve. The hereditary 
prince, my son, was at Hamburgh by my 
order, and yon have carried him to Slade. 
Could lie distrust his uncle, an uucle wlui 
hath done so much honour to his family ? Could 
he believe that this uncle would deprive him of 
liberty, a liberty never refused to the lowest 
officer? 1 ordered him to make a tour to Hol¬ 
land: could not the lowest officer have done 
as much? Let us suppose for a moment, that 
my troops, among whom he 4Kcd, were to 
have staid with the Hanoverians, would it not 
have been still in my power to give an officer 
leave of absence, or even leave to resign I Its 
commission ? an]) would xou hinder your 
brother, the head of your family Ind of such 
a family as ours, to exercise this right with 
regard to a son, who is the hereditary prince, 
of whose rights and prerogatives you cannot 
be ignorant? It is impossible you could have 
conceived such designs, without the suggestion 
of others. Those who did suggest them have 
trampled op the rights of nature, of nations, 
and of the princes of Germany; they have 
induced you to add to all these the most cruel 
insult on a brother whom you love, and who 
always loved you with the warmest affection. 
Would you have your brother lay his just com¬ 
plaints against you before the whole empire, 
and all Europe? Arc not your proceedings 
without example? What is Germany become? 
What are its princes become, and our bouse 
in particular? Is it the interest of the two 
kings, thy cause of your country, ami my cause 
that you pretend to support?—I repeat it, 
brother, that this design could not have been 
framed l>v you. I again command my son to 
pursue Ins joui ney; and l yannot conceive you 
will give the least obstruction; if you ^hould 
(which I pray God avert) i solemnly declare 
that I will not be constrained by such mea¬ 
sures, nor shall 1 ever forget what 1 owe to 
myself. As to my troops, you may see what I 
have written on that head to the Hanoverian 
ministry. The duke of CumberUftd, by the 
convention of Closer-Seven, dismissed them, 
and seut them home; th% said ministry gave 
me notice of this convention, as a treaty by 
which b was bound. The march of the troops 
as settled; and an indent happening, they 
alted: that obstacle being removed, they 
were to have continued their maroti. The 
court of Hanover will be no longer bound by 
the convention, while I not only accepted it 
*pou their word, but have also, in conformity 
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with their instructions, negotiated at Versailles, I were soon attacked by the enemy, and the 
and at Vienna. After aU«theae Steps, they , skirmish lasted from four till seven o’clock in 
would have me contradict myself, break my the evening. During this dispute, we could 
word, and entirely ruin my estate, astwell as plainly perceive from our ramparts and cliureh- 
my honouri Did you ever know your Brother steeple, several persons of distinction mounted 
guilty of luch things? True it is, 1 have, as on English horses, reconnoitring our fortifi- 
>ou say, sacrificed my all; or rather, 1 have cation through perspective glasses. They re¬ 
boot] sacrificed. The only thing left me is my tired, however, when our cannon began to fire : 
honour; and in the unhappy contrast of our then our piquet took possession of their former 
situations, 1 lament both you and myself, that post in the suburb: and the reinforcement we 
it should be from you, my dear brother, 1 had sent from the city returned, after having 
f should receive the cruel advice to give up my broken down the bridge over the Oder. Next 
honour. I cannot listen to it: I cannot re- day count J)ohna, who commanded the army 
cede from my promise. My troops, therefore, near Franckfort, sent in a feinforcement of 
must return home, agreeably to what the four battalions, ten squadrons, and a small 
duke of Cumberland ami the Hanoverian mi* body of hussars, under the command of lieu- 
nistry stipulated with regard to me in the tenant-general Sclierlcinmer. The hussars 
strongest manner. I am afraid that the true and a body of dragoons were added to the 
circumstancedtof things are concealed from piquet of the little suburb; the four battalions 
you. Not to uetain your express too long, I pitched their tents on the Anger, between the 
shall send you, by the post, copies of all 1 ha\e suburbs and the fortification ; and'the rest of 
written to the Hanoverian ministry. It will the dragoons remained in the field to cover the 
grieve yomr honest heart to^ead it. I am, with long suburb. General Schcrlemmer, attended 
a heart almost broken, yet full of tenderness by our governor, colonel Scliuck, went with a 
for you, your, &c. small party to observe the enemy; but were 

44 Blanckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757. M obliged to retire, and were pursued by the cos- 

• sacks to the walls of the city. Between four 

Note (O), p. 707, and five o'clock next morning the poor inha¬ 

bitants were roused from their sleep hy the 
A DETAIL of the cruelties committed by those noise of the cannon, intermingled with the 
barbarians cannot be read withqut horror, dismal shrieks and hideous veilings of the cos- 
They not only burned a great number of vil- sacks belonging to the Russian army. Alarmed 
lages, but they ravished, rilled, murdered, ami at this # horrid noise, I ascended the church- 
mulilated the inhabitants, without distinction steeple, from whence i beheld the whole plain, 
of age or sex, without any other provocation extending from the little suburb to the forest, 
or incitement than brutal lust and wantomiess covered with the enemy's troops, and our light 
c of barbarity. They even violated the sepulchres horse, supported hy the infantry, engaged in 
of the dead, which have been held sacred different places with theii+irregulars. At eight 
among the most savage nations. At Camin 1 descried a body of the enemy's infantry, 
and Breckholtz they forced open the graves whose v$n consisted of four or five thousand 
and sepulchral vaults, and stripped the bodies men* advancing towards the vineyard, in the 
of the generals Schlaberndorf and Ruifz, which neighbourhood of which they had raised uc- 
had been deposited there. But the collected casional batteries in the preceding evening; 
force of their vengeance was discharged against from these they now played*on our piquet- 
Custrin, the capital of the New Marche of guard and hussars, who were obliged to retire. 
Brandenburgh, situated at the conflux of the They 1 then fired, en ricochet , on the tents and 
Warta and the Oder, about fifteen English baggage of the four battalions encamped on 
miles fV)in Franckfort. The particulars of the the Anger, who*were also compelled to retreat, 
disaster that befel this city, are particularly Having thi» cleared the environs, they threw 
related in the following extracts from a letter into the city such a nyimberof bombs and red- 
jin . written by an inhabitant and eye-witness. \jot bullets, that bv nine in the morning it 
44 On the thirteenth of August, about three was set on fire in three different places; and 
o’clock in fte afternoon, a sudden report was th^ streets being narrow, burned with such 
spread that a body of Russian hussars and fury, that all our endeavours to ext s nguish it 
cossacks appetred insight oF the little suburb, proved ineffectual. At ibis time the whole 
All the people were immediately in motion, atmosphere appeared 4 like a shower of fiery 
and the whole city was filled with terrot, espe- rain and hail; and the miserable inhabitants 
cially as we were cqftainly informed that thq^ thought of nothiug but saving their lives by 
whole Russian army was advancing from Me- running into the open fields. The whole place 
seric and 1 Konigswalda, by the way of Lands- wasnlled with terror and consternation, and 
berg. A reinforcement was immediately sent resounded with the shrieks of women and chil- 
tu our piquet-guard in the suburti, amounting, dren, who ran about in the utmost distraction, 
oy this junction, to three* hundred men, whu exposed to the shot and bomb-stf-lls, which# 
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bursting, tore in pieces every thing that stood l rest of the place was'destroyfd. In the course 
tn their way. As l led my wife, with a young 1 of this e-Anpaign, the Russian ewmriu are 
eund m Wr arms, and drove the. rest of \wy \ said to have p\umWm\ ami burned fourteen 
children and servants half naked before me, large |owuh and two hundred villages, and 
those instruments of death and devastation wantonly huteheveil above two thousand de¬ 
fell about us like hail; but, by the merry of fenceless women and children. Such monsters 
God, we all escaped unhurt. Notlting could of barbarity ought to be excluded from all 
be more melancholy and affecting than a sight the privileges of human nature, and hunted 
of the wretched*people, flying in crowds, and down as Kild boasts without pity or cessation, 
leaving thfr'ir all behind, while they rent the What infamy ought those pdwirs to incur, 
sky with their lamentations. Many wonlen of who employ and encourage such ruthless bar- 
distinction 1 saw without shoes and stockings, barians ? 
and almost without clothes, who had heen 

roused from tW’ir beds, and ran out naked Note (P), p. 70J). 

into the streets. When my family had reached 

the open plain, 1 endeavoured to return, and As very little notice was taken, in the detail 
save some of my effects; hut 1 could not foice published by authority, of any part winch this 
inv way through a multitude of people, throng- great man acted in the battle of llochkirehen, 
ing out at the gate, some sick and bed-ridden and a report was industriously circulated in 
persons being carried on horseback and in this kingdom, that he was surprised in his 
carriages, and others conveyed on the backs tent, naked, and half asleep, we think it 
of their friends, through a most dreadful scene the duty of a candid historian to vindicate bis 
of horror and desolation. A great number of memory and reputation from the fo^l aspersion 
families from the open country, and the de- thrown by the peAidious and iljrflyral baud of 
fenceless towns in Prussia and Pomerania, had envious malice, or else contrived to screen 
come hither for shelter with tlieir most valu- some other character from the imputation of 
able effects, when the Russians first entered misconduct. The task we % are enabled’to per- 
tlie king’s territories. These, as well as the form by a gentleman of candour and un- 
inhabitauts, arc all ruined; and many, who doubted credit, who learned the following 
a few days ago possessed consult 1 ruble wealth, particulars at Berlin from a person that was 
are now reduced to the utmost indigence. The eye-witness of the whole transaction. Field- 
neighbouring towns and villages were soon inareschal Keith, who arrived in the camp 
crowded with the people of Ctistriu ; the roads the. very day that preceded the battle, disap- 
wen 1 filled with objects of misery; and no- proved of the situation of the Prussian army, 
thing was seen but nakedness and despair; and muonstialed to the king on that subject, 
nothing heard hut the erics of hunger, fear, In consequence of his advice, a certain general 
and distraction. For my own part, J stayed was sent with a detachment to take possession 1 
all night at Goltz,*anrl then proceeded for of the heights that commanded the village of 
Berlin. Custrin is now a heap of ruins. The Ilochkircheij; hut by some fatality he mis- 
great magazine, the governor* house, the carried. Marc^chal Keif h was not in any tent, 
church, the palace, the store and artiyery- hut lodged with prince Francis of Brunswick, 
houses, in a wind, the old and new towns, the in a house belonging to a Saxon major. When 
suburbs, and all the bridges, were reduced to the first alarm was given in the night, he in¬ 
ashes; nay, alter the ashes were destroyed, stantly mounted his horse, assembled a body 
the piles and sterlings were burned to the of the nearest troops, and marched directly 
water's edge. The writings of all the colVgos, to the place that was attacked. The Austrians 
together with the archives of the country, were had taken possession of the hill which the 
totally consumed, togethe; wiVh a prodigious Prussian officer was sent to occupy, ajid this 
magazine of coin and flour, varied at four they fortified with cannon: then they made 
millions of crowns. The cannon in the arsenal themselves masters of the village in which the 
were all melted; ami ftic loaded bombs an^ free companies of Anginelli had been posted, 
cartridges, with a large quantity ofrgunpowqcr, Mareschal Keith immediately conceived the 
went off at once with “a most Itbrrid explosion, design of the Austrian general, ami knowing 
A great timber of the inhabitants are ra'ss- the importance of this place, thither directed 
ing, supposed to have perished A) the flames, all his clVortSi He'in peryu lei! # on the troops 
or under the ruins of the houses, or to have to the attack of the village, from whence he 
been suffocated in subterraneous vaults aud drove fthe enemy; but being overpowered by 
caverns, to which they* had fled lor safety/' numbers continually potyring down from the 
Nothing could he more inhuman, or con- tolls, he was obliged to retire in his turn. He 
traiy to the practice of ^ generous cndfny, rallied his men, returned to the charge, and 
than such vengeance wreaked upon the in- regained possession of the place; being again 
noeeut inhabitants; for the Russians did w* repulsed by frfcsh reinforcements of the enemy, 
begin to ha^cr the’fortifications until all thejjie made another effort, entered the village 
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a third time, and finding it untenable, ordered be acted a principal part in subjecting them 
it to be set on fire. Thus Hie kept the Aus- to the dominion or his sovereign, 
trians at bay, and maintained a desperate con¬ 
flict against the flower of the Austrian'army, /Vote (Q), pi 726 . 

from four # in the morning till nine, when the ■ 

Prussians were formed, and began to file off Among, other transactions that distirfguish 

in their retreat. During the whole dispute the factory of Great Britain, scarce a year 
be rallied the troops in person, chargyl at them glides away without producing some incident 
bead, and exposed his life in the hottest of a that strongly marks the singular character of 
dreadful fire, like a private captain of grena- the English nation* A very extradhlinary in- 
diers. He found it necessary to exert himself stance of this nature, relating to the late duke 
• in this manner, the better to remove the bad of Marlborough, we shall record among the 
effects of the confusion that prevailed, and in events of this year, although it derived its 
order to inspirit the troops to their utmost origin from tilt latter end of the last, aud can- 
exertion by his voice, presence, and example, not be properly enumerated among those oe- 
Kven when dangerously wounded, at eight in currences that appertain to general history, 
the morning, he refused to quit the field; but Towards the end of November, in the preced- 
couturned to signali?,^ himself in the midst of ing year, the abovementioned nobleman rc- 
the carnage until nine, when he received a se- reived, by the post, a letter directed ** To his 
ootid shot in his breast, and fell speechless into Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care 
the arms of Mr. Tibay, an English volunteer, and speed,*' and containing this addtess: 
wlfo had attended him during the whole cam- 
paign. This gentleman, i|ho was likewise My Lord, 

wounded, apfftHfed to a Prussian officer for a file u As ceremony is an idle thing upon most 
of men to remove the mareschal, bring uncer- occasions, more especially to persons in my 
tain whether he was entirely deprived of life, state of mind, 1 shall proceed immediately to 
His request was granted; but the soldiers, in acquaint you with the motive and end of ad- 
advancing to the spot, were countermanded by dressing this epistle to you, which is equally 
another officer. He afterwards spoke on the interesting to us both. You are to know then, 
same subject to one of the Prussian generals, that my present situation in life is such, that I 
a German prince, as he chanced to pass on should prefer annihilation to a continuance in 
horseback : when Mr. Tibay told him the field- it. Desperate diseases require desperate le- 
marcschal was lying wounded on the field,'he medics; and you are the man I have pitched 
asked if his wounds were mortal; and the upon, either to make me or unmake yourself, 
other answering he was afraid they were, the As I never had the honour to live among the 
prince shrugged lip his shoulders, and rode off' great, the tenour of my proposals will not he 
without further question. The body of this very courtly; but let that be an aigument to 
great officer, being thus shamefully abandoned, enforce a belief of what *1 am now going to 
was soon stripped by the Austrian stragglers, write. It has employed my invention for some 
and lay exposed and undistinguished on the time to find ffiit a method of destroying an- 
fiekl of battle. In this situation it was per- otheP without, ex posing my own life: that 1 have 
reived by count Lasei, son of the general of accomplished, and defy the law. Now, for 
that name, with wham mareschal Keith bad the application of it. 1 am desperate, and 
served in Russia. This young count had been must be provided for. You Have it in your 
the marcsch.d’s pupil, and revered him as his power; it is my business to make it your in- 
military father, though employed in the Aus- clinafion to serve me, which you must deter- 
trian service. He recognised the body by the mine tq comply with, by procuring me a gen- 
large sear of a dangerous wound, which ge- teel support for*my life, or your own will be 
neral Keith had received in his ttytgh at the at a period‘before this session "of parliament 
siege of Oczakow, and could not help bursting is*over. I have more motives than one for 
jmto tears to see his houourcri master thus ex- singling you out upon this occasion; and I 
tended at his feet, a naked, lifeless, and rie- give you this fair warning, because the means 
serted corsft He forthwith caused his body 1 shall make U 9 e of are too fatal to be eluded 
to be covered and interred. * It was afterwards by the power yf physic. If you thittk this of 
taken up, and* Jecen^y buried by the curate of any consequence, you will hot fail to meet the 
Hochkirchcu; and finally, removed to Berlin author on Sunday nexf, at ten in the morn- 
by order of the king of Prussia, who beStowed ing, or on Monday (if t^ie weather should be 
upon it those funeraf honours that werfc due* rainy on Sunday), near the first tree beyond 
to the dignified rank and transcendent merit the^tile in Hyde-park, in the foot-walk to 
of the defeased ; merit so universally acknow- Kensington. Sce»<scy and compliance may 
ledged, that even the Snxom lamented him as preserve you from a double danger of this sort, 
their best friend and patron, who protected as there is a certain part j>f the world where 
them from violence and outrage, even while 1 ! your death has more than been wisl^d for upon 
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other motives, I know the world too well to 
trust this secret in any breast but my own. 
A few days determine me your friend or enemy. 

• “ Felton. 

c< Yoif will apprehend that I mean you should 
be alone; and depend upon it, thaUa discovery 
of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to you. 
My safety is qjisured by my silence, for con¬ 
fession oijly can condemn me.” 

The duke, in compliance with this strange 
remonstrance, appeared at the time and place 
appointed, on horseback and alone, witli pistols 
before him, and the star of bis order displayed, 
tli,it he might be the more easily known, lie 
had likewise taken the precaution of engaging 
a friend to attend in the Park, at such a dis¬ 
tance, however, as scarce to be observable. 
He continued some time on tbe spot without 
seeing any person lie could suspect of having 
wrote tbfc letter, ami then rode away: but 
chancing to turn bia head when he reached 
Hyde-park-corner, he pciceived a man stand¬ 
ing at the bridge, and looking at the water, 
within twenty yards of the tree which was de¬ 
scribed in the Letter. He forthwith rode back 
at a gentle pace, and passing by the person ex¬ 
pected to he addressed; but as no advance of 
tlii* kind was made, he, in repassing, bowed to 
the stranger, and asked if he had not some¬ 
thing to communicate? The man replying, 
“ No, 1 don't know youthe duke told him 
his name, adding, 11 Now you know me, I 
imagine you have something to say to me.” 
But he still answered in the negative, and the 
duke rode home. In a day or two after this 
transaction, another letter was brought to him, 
couched in the fol!i>wing terms: 

u My Lord, , 

i 

<c You receive this as an acknowledgement of 
your punctuality as to the time and place of 
meeting on Sunday last, though it was owing 
to you it answered no purpose. The pageantry 
of being armed, and the eusign of your order, 
were useless, and too conspicuous. Y( u seeded 
no attendant, the place was not, calculated for 
mischief, nor was any intended. If; you walk 
iu the west aisle of Westminster-abbey, towards 
eleven o’clock on Sunday next, your sagawity 
will point out the person whom you will jyl- 
dress, by askiug his company to &ke a turn or 
two with you. Yon will not* fail, on enquiry, 
to be ajtmuaiiitcd with the name and place of 
abode. According-to which direction you will 
please to send two or three hundred po’ind 
bank-notes the next clay by the penny post. 
Exert not your curiosity too early: it is in g 
your power to make me grateful on certain 
terms. I have friends are faithful,' but 
they do not bark before they bite. 

“Iain, &e. 

‘4 


a 

The duke, determining, tf possible, to unveil 
this mysftry, repaired to the Abbey at the time 
prescribed; and, after having walked up and 
downjbr five or six minutes, saw the very same 
persSn to whom he had spoken in Hyde-park 
efiter the Abbey, with another man of a cre¬ 
ditable appearance. This last, after they had 
viewed some of the monuments, went into the 
choir, aftd the other turning back advanced 
towards the duke, who accosting him, asked 
him if he had any thing to say to him, or any 
commands for him ? He replied, u No, my, 
lord, 1 have not.”—“ Sure you have,” said the 
duke; but lie persisted in his denial. ‘Then 
the duke leaving him, took several turns in 
the aisle, while the stranger walked on the 
other side. But nothing further passed be¬ 
tween them; and although the duke had pro¬ 
vided several persons in disguise to apprehend 
the delinquent, he forbore giving the signal, 
that notwithstanding appearances, he might 
run no risk of injuring an innocent perron. 
Not long after tjiis second disappointment he 
received a third letter, to the ftltowing effect > 

“ My Lord, 

tc I am fully convinced you had a companion 
on Sunday: I interpret it as owing to tbe weak¬ 
ness of human nature; but such proceeding 
is far from being ingenuous, and may produce 
had effects, whilst it is impossible to answer 
the end proposed. You will see me again soon, 
as it were by accident, and may easily find 
where 1 go to; in consequence of which, by 
being scut to, I shall wait ou your grace, but 
expert to be quite alone, and to converse iu 
whispers; you will likewise give your honour,' 
upon meeting, that no part of the conversation 
shall transpire. These and the former terms 
complied with ensure your safety; my revenge, 
in case of non-compliance for any scheme to 
expose me) will be slower, hut not less sure; 
and strong suspicion the utmost that can pos¬ 
sibly ensue upon it v while the chances would 
be ten-fold against you. You will possibly be 
in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite 
necessary the outside should be a mask to the 
in. The family of the Bloods is not;'extinct, 
though they are not in my scheme.” 

The expression, “ You will see me again 
soon, as it were by accident,” plainly pointed 
at the person to whom he had spoke in the 
Park and in the Abbey; nevertheless, he saw 
him not again, nor did he hear any thing fur¬ 
ther of the affair Tor two months, at the ex¬ 
piration of which the post brought him the 
following letter: 

if May it please yoAr Grace, 

I have reason to believe, that the iSon of one 
Barnard, a surveyor, in Abingdon-buildings, 
Westminster, is acquainted with some secrets 
that nearly concesn your safety: bis father is 
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now out of town,Vhich will give ygu an op- 1 
portunity of questioning hiril nuire privately;! 
it would he useless to your grace, as well as ■ 
dangerous to me, to appear more pubflgly in 
this affair. t 

i€ Your sincere friend, 

“ Anonymous. 

r 1 

w He frequently goes to Storey's-gate coffee- 
house.** 

f In about a week after this intimation was 
received, the duke sent a person to the coffee¬ 
house, to enquire for Mr. Barnard, and tell 
him he would be glad to speak to him. The 
message was delivered, and Barnard declared 
he would wait upon his grace next Thursday, 
at half an hour after «en in the morning. He 
was punctual to his appointment, and no 
sooner appeared than the duke recognised him 
to he the person to whom he had spoke in the 
Pafk and the Abbey. Having conducted him 
into an apartment, and sliut the door, he 
asked, as befhft*, if he had any thing to com¬ 
municate: and was answered, as formerly, in 
the negative. Then the duke repeated every 
circumstance of tlii# strange transaction; to 
which Barnard listened with attention and 
surprise, yet without exhibiting any marks of 
conscious guilt or confusion. The duke ob¬ 
serving that it was matter of astoni»hment to 
see letters of such import written with the 
correctness of a scholar, the other replied, 
that a man might be very poor and very learned 
at the same time. When he saw the fourth 
Jetter, in which his name was mentioned, with 
the circumstance of his father's absence, he 
said, 41 It is very odd, my father was then out 
of town.'* An expression the more remark¬ 
able, as the letter was without date, and he 
could not, as an innocent man, be supposed 
to know at what time it was written. The 
duke Inning made him acquainted with the 
particulars, told him, that if he was innocent 
in ght to use his endeavours to detect the 
writer of the letters, especially of the last, in 
which lit was expressly named. To this ad- 
monithnf he returned no other answer hut a 
smile, and then withdrew.—He was afterwards 
taken into custody, and tried at the Old-Bailey, 
p/or sending a threatening letter, contrary to 
the statute ; hut no evidence could he found to 
prove the leffers were of his hand-writing: nor 
did any presumption appear* against him, ex¬ 
cept his lieing ft Hyd^ park, and in Westmin- 
ster-ahbey, at the time and place appointed 
in the first two letters. On the other Band, 
Mr. Barnard proved, that on the Sunday, \^hen 
he saw the duke in Hyde-park, he was on his 
way to Kensington, on particular business, by 
his father's order, signified to higi that very 
morning: ihat he accordingly went thither, 
and dined vritjf his uncle,‘in company with 


several other persons, to whom he related what 
i had passed between the duke of Marlborough 
and him in the Park: that his being afterwards 
in VVestminster-abhey was the effect of mere 
accident; that Mr. James Green wood /his kins¬ 
man, who 4 had lain that preceding night at his 
fathers house, desired him to dress himself, 
that they might walk together in the Park; 
and he did not comply with his request till after 
muchf solicitation: ihat he proposed to enter 
the Park without passing through the Abbey, 
but was prevailed upon by Mr. Greenwood, who 
expressed a desire of seeing the newly-eiected 
monument of general Hargrave; that as he 
had formerly communicated to his friend the 
strange circumstance of the duke's speaking 
to him in Hyde-park, Mr. Greenwood no 
sooner saw that nobleman in the Ahhey, than 
he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was very 
short-sighted; and that from his passing 
them several times, concluding he wanted 
to speak with Mr. Bernard alone, he quitted 
him, and retired into the choir, that they 
might commune together without interrup¬ 
tion. It likewise appeared, from undoubted 
evidence, that Barnard had often mentioned 
openly to his friends and acquaintance, the cir¬ 
cumstance of what passed between him and the 
duke in the Park and in the Abbey; that his 
father was a man of unblemished reputation, 
and in affluent circumstances; that he himself 
was never reduced to any want, or such exi¬ 
gence as might impel him to any desperate 
methods of obtaining money; that his fidelity 
had been often tried, and his life always ir¬ 
reproachable. For the^e reasons he was 
acquitted of the crime laid to his charge, 
and the mysteiy remains \o this day undis¬ 
covered. 

Alter all, the*author of the letters does not 
seem <o have, had auy real design to extort 
money, because the scheme was very ill cal¬ 
culated for that purpose; ami indeed could 
not possibly take effect without the most im¬ 
minent risk of detection. Perhaps his aim was 
nothing more than to gratify a petulance and 
peculiarity of humour, by alarming the duke, 
exciting tlfc curiosity of the public, puzzling 
the multitude* and giving rise to a thousand 
ridiculous conjectures. «If any thing more was 
intmjded, an<^ the duke earnestly desired to 
know the extent ijf the scheme, he might, when 
he closeted the person suspected, have en¬ 
couraged him a declaration, by pfftmising 
inviolable secrecy on his word and honour, in 
whlfch any man would hare confided as a sacred 
obligation. On the wholq, it is surprising that 
rfhe death of the duke, which happened in the 
course of this year, was never attributed to 
the secret practices t>f this incendiary corres¬ 
pondent, who had given him to understand, 
that his vengeance, though slpw, would not be 
Mu* less certain. * 
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Note (Il\ p. 7J4. 

The next bill that fell under the cognizance 
of the bouse, related to a law transaction, and 
was suggested by a petition presented in the 
name 1 of the sheriffs, and grantees of post-fines 
under the crown of Englaml. They enumer¬ 
ated and explained the difficulties under which 
they laboured, m raising and collecting these 
fines with fa the respective^ counties; particu¬ 
larly when the estate conveyed by fine was no 
inure th&u a right of reversion, in which case 
they could not possildy levy the post-fine, unless 
the purchaser should obtain possession within 
the term of the sheriffalty, or pay it of his own 
free will, as they could not distrain while the 
lands were in possession of the donee. They, 
therefore, proposed a method for raising these 
post-fines by a proper officer, to be appointed 
for that purpose; and prayed that leave might 
be given ft bring in a bill accordingly. This 
petition was seconded by a message from the 
king, importing, that his majesty, as far as his 
interest was concerned, gave his consent that 
the house might act in this affair as they 
shuttle! think proper. 

The commons, in a committee of the wholt 
nouse, having taken into consideration the 
merits of the petition, formed several resolu¬ 
tions; upon which a bill was founded for the 
more regular and easy collecting, accounting 
for, ami pacing of post-fines, which should he 
due to the crown, or to the grantees thereof 
under the crown, and lor the ease of sheriffs 
in respect to the same. Before it passed into 
a law, however, it was opposed by a petition in 
favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk 
of the king's silver-office, alleging, that should 
the bill pass, it would deprive the said Daw 
and his successors of an ancient fee belonging 
to his office, on searches made for posUfiues 
by the under sheriffs of fhe several counties; 
Iherelbre, praying that such provision might 
ue made for lift said lunatic as to the house 
should seem just and reasonable. This, and 
div'ers other petitions respecting the bill dicing 
discussed iu the committee, if underwent 
several amendments, and was«eiiactym into a 
law; the particulars of which cmnot be pro¬ 
pel ly understood without a previous explaiyi- 
tiou of this method of conveying estates;^ 
subject obscure iu itself, founded ftpon a seem¬ 
ing subterfuge of law*scarce rftoncileable with 
the dictates of common sense, and consequently 
improper for the pefl of an historian. 

• • 

Note ($), p. 742. 

As the eurioflty of the reader may be inte¬ 
rested in these resolutions.^* e shall here infirit 
them for his satisfaction. The committee re¬ 
solved, that the ell ought to contain one yard 
aud one qi&rter, according to the yard men* 


• 1 

tinned in \W third resolution ot the former 
committed upon at ho subject of weights and 
measures; that the pole, or perch, should con¬ 
tain it\length five such yards and a half; the 
furloitg two hundred and twenty; and the mile 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty: that 
the superficial perch should contain thirty 
square yards and a quarter; the rood one 
thousand < two hundred and ten; and the acre 
four thousand eight hundred and forty: that 
according to the fourth, fifth, and sixth reso¬ 
lutions of the former committee, upon the 
subject of weights and measures, agreed to by 
the house on the second day of June ill the 
preceding year, the quart ought to contain 
seventy cubical inches and one half; the pin* 
thirty-five and one quarter; the peck five hull 
dred and sixty four; and the bushel two thou¬ 
sand two hundred ami filty-six. That the 
several parts of the pound, mentioned iu the 
eighth resolution of the former committee, 
examined aud adjusted in presence of iMs 
committee, viz. the half pound or six ounces, 
quarter of a pound or three mmcjsptwo ounces, 
one ounce, two half ounces, the five-penny 
weight, three-penny weight, two-penny weight, 
and one-penny weight, thg twelve grains, six 
grains, three grains, two grains, and two of 
one grain each, ought to be the models of the 
several parts of the said pound, and to be used 
for sizing or adjusting weights for the future. 
That all weights exceeding a pound should 
he of brass, copper, bell-metal, or cast-iron; 
and all those of cast-iron should he made in 
the form, and with a handle of hammered 
iron, such as the pattern herewith produced, 
having the maik of the weight east in the 
iron; and all weights of a pound, or under, 
should be of gold, silver, brass, copper, or 
bell-metal. That all weights of cast-iron 
should have the initial letters of the name of 
the mailer upon the upper bar of the handle; 
and all other weights should have the same, 
together with the mark of the weight, accord¬ 
ing to this standard, upon some convenient 
part thereof. That the vard, mentioned in 
the second resolution oFthe former commit¬ 
tee, n|H>ti the subject of weights and measures, 
agreed to by the house in the last session, being 
the standard of length, and the pound men¬ 
tioned in the eighth resolution, being the 
standard of weight, ought to be deposited in 
the court of the receipt of the exiAcqner, and 
the chief baron, ami the seal of office of the 
chamberlain of the exriyqueryuid not to be 
opened but by the order and in the presence 
of tbi* chancellor of the exchequer and chief 
baroufor the time being. That the most efFeo- 
P tual means to ascertain uniformity in measures 
of length and weight, to be used throughout 
the realm, would be to appoint certaiu persons, 
at one particular office, with clerk9 and work¬ 
men under them, fur the purpose only of fixing 
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and adjusting, fo* the use of the subjects, all 
measures of length, and all wei^ts, being 
parts, multiples, or certain proportions of the 
standards to be used for the future, /That a 
model or pattern of the said standard* yard, 
mentioned in the second resolution of the for* 
mer committee, and now in the custody of the 
clerk of the house, and a model or pattern of 
the standard pound, mentioned in ftie eighth 
resolution of fhat committee, together with 
models or patterns of the parts of the said 

# pound now presented to the house, and also of 
the multiples of the said pound, mentioned in 
this report (when the same are adjusted), 
should tie kept in the said office, in custody 
of the said persons to be appointed for sizing 
weights and measures, under the seal of the 
chief baron of the exchequer f<*r the time be¬ 
ing; to be opened only by order of the said 
chief baron, in his presence, or the presence 
of one of the barons of the exchequer, on the 
application of the said persons, for the purpose 
of correcting and adjusting, as occasion should 
require, th? patterns or models used at the 
said office, for sizing measures of length and 
weight delivered out to the subjects. That 
models 'or patterns of the said standard yard 
and standard pound aforesaid, and also models 
or patterns of the parts and multiples aforesaid 
of the said pound, should be lodged ill the said 
office for the sizing of such measures of length 
or weight, as, being parts, multiples, or pro¬ 
portions of the said standards, should here- 
after be required by any of his majesty's sub¬ 
jects. That all measures of length and weight, 
sized at the said office, should be marked in 

♦ some convenient part thereof with such marks 
as should be thought expedient, to show the 
dcutity of the measures and weights sized at 
the said office, and to discover any frauds that 
may lie committed therein. That the said of¬ 
fice should be kept within a convenient dis¬ 
tance of the court of exchequer.at Westmin¬ 
ster; and all the measures of length and 
weight, within a certain distance of London, 
should he corrected and re-assized, as occasion 
should require, at the said office. That, in 
order ttf enforce the uniformity in weights and 
measures to be used for the future/all persons 
appointed by the crown to act as justices of 
the peace in any county, city, or town corpo¬ 
rate, being respectively counties within them¬ 
selves, thnogbout the realm, should be em¬ 
powered to hear and determine, and put the 
law in execution, in respefet to weights and 
measures only, without any of them being 
obliged so sue out a dedimus, or to act any 
other matter; and the said commissioners 
should be empowered to sue, imprison, in¬ 
flict, or itiitigate such penalties as should be 
thought proper; and have such other authori¬ 
ties as should be necessary for compelling the 
use of weights aud measures, agreeably to the. 


aforesaid standards. The models or patterns 
of the said standard yard aud pound, and of 
the parts ami multiples thereof, before men¬ 
tioned, should be distributed in each county, 
in such a manner as to be readily used for 
evidence in all cases where measure? and 
weights should be questioned before the said 
commissioners, and for adjusting the same in 
a proper manner. 

Note (S*), p. 762. 

The letter was to this effect: 

To their excellencies Mass. Hopson and Moore , 
general officers of his Britannic Majesty at 
Basseterre . 

" GENTLEMEN, 

u I have received the letter which your ex¬ 
cellencies have clone me the honour to write, 
of the twenty-fifth. You make ine proposals 
which could arise from nothing but the facility 
with which you have got possession of the lii tie 
town and citadel of Basseterre; for otherwise 
you ought to do me the justice to believe they 
could not he received. You have strength suf- 
cient to subdue the exteriors of the island; 
but with respect to the interiors, the match 
between us is equal. As to the consequences 
that may attend my refusal, 1 am persuaded 
they will be no other than such as arc pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of war. Should we be 
disappointed in this particular, we have a mas¬ 
ter powerful enough to revenge any injury we 
may sustain. 

u 1 am, with respect, 

'* Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

‘SNadau D’Ethkil.” 
It is pretty remarkable, that the apprehen; 
sion of cruel iftage from the English, who arc 
undoubtedly the most generous and humane 
enemies under the*sun, not only prevailed 
among the common French soldiery through* 
out this whole war, but even iurfected officers of 
distinction, who ought to have been exempted 
from ‘these prejudices, by a better acquaint¬ 
ance with life,-and more liberal turn of thinking. 

p 

»Note (T), p» 76 U 

The reasons assigned by the commodore for 
UisVouduct »;i this particular are these*—The 
bay of Dominique was the only place in which 
he \jould rendezvous and unite his^sejuadrou. 
Here he refreshed his men, who were grown 
sickly in consequence of subsisting on salt 
provisions. Here he supplied his 6hips with 
plenty of fresh water. Here he had intercourse 
once or twice every day with general Barring¬ 
ton^ by means of small vessels which passed 
and repassed from'one island to the other. 
By remaining in this situation, he likewise 
maintained a coinmunicatioj with *,he English 
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Leeward Islands, which being In a defenceless 
condition, their inhabitants were constantly 
soliciting the commodore's protection; and 
here he supported the army, the commander 
of whicty was unwilling that he should remove 
to a«greater distauce. Had he sailed to Port 
Royal, he would have fouud thfi enemy’s 
squadron so disposed, that he could not have 
attacked thenf, unless M. de Bom part had 
been inclined to hazard an action. Had he 
anchored in the hay, all his cruisers muft have 
been employed iu conveying provisions ant) 
stores to the squadron. There he could not 
have procured either fresh provisions or water; 
nor could he have had any conmyinication 
with, or intelligence from, the army in the Lee- 
ward Islands, in less than eight or ten days. 

Note (U), p . 774. 

The following anecdote is so remarkable, 
and tends so much to the honour of the British 
soldiery, that we insert it without fear of the 
reader's disapprobation;—Captain Ochterlony 
and ensign Peyton belonged to the regiment 
of brigadier-general Monckton. They were 
nearly of an lige, which did not exceed thirty : 
the first was a North Briton, the other a native 
of Ireland. Both were agreeable in person, 
and unblemished in character, and connected 
together by the ties of mutual friendship and 
esteem. On the day that preceded the battle, 
captain Ochterlony hatched! obliged to fight a 
duel with a German officer, in which, though 
he wounded and disarmed his antagonist, yet 
he himself received a dangerous hurt under the 
right arm, in consequence of which his friends 
insisted on his reti^uuing in camp during the 
action of the next day, hut his spirit was too 
great to comply with this renqpustrance. ■ He 
declared it should never be said that*a sqpatcli, 
received in a private rencounter, had pre¬ 
vented him from doiug his duty, when his 
1 country required his service; and he took the 
field with a fusil in his hand, though he was 
hardly able te carry his arms. In leatyng up 
his men to the enemy’s intrenchment, be was 
shot through the lungs with ^muskef ball, an 
accident which obliged him to jjart with his 
fusil: but he still continued advancing; until, 
by the loss of blood* he became too weak 
to proceed further. About the same tifhe 
Mr. Peyton was lamed by aehot, which shat¬ 
tered th^ small bone of his left leg. * Tty! sol¬ 
diers, in their retreat, earnestly begged, with 
tears in their eyes, that captain Ochterlony 
would allow them to Carry him and the ensign 
off the field. But be was so bigotted to a 
severe point of honour, that be would not* 
quit the ground, though be desired they £ould 
take care of his ensign. 9 Mr. Peyton, with a 
geuerous disdain, rejected their good offices, 
declaring^that he would not leave his captain 


in such a situation ; tnd in Brittle time they re¬ 
mained thfc sole survivors of that part ou the field. 

Captain Ochterlony sat down by his friend; 
and, af they expected nothing but immediate 
death, they took leave of each other. Yet 
they were not altogether abandoned by the 
hope of being protected as prisoners: for the 
^captain, seeing a French soldier with two 
Indians Approach, started up, and accosting 
them in the French language/which he spoke 
perfectly well, expressed his expectation that 
they would treat him and his companion as 
officers, prisoners, and gentlemen. The two 
Indians seemed to be entirely under the conduct 
of the Frenchman, who coming up to Mr. Pey¬ 
ton, as he sat on the ground, snatched his laced 
hat from his head, and robbed the captain of 
his watch and money. This outrage was a 
signal to the Indians for murder and pillage. 
One of them, dubbing his firelock, struck at 
him behind, with a view to knock him down; 
but the blow missing his head, took plgpe 
upon his shoulder. At the same instant the 
other Indian poTIred his shot jqfo the breast 
of this unfortunate young gentleman; who 
cried out, “ Oh, Peyton, the villain has shot 
me." Not yet satiated with cruelty,*the bar¬ 
barian sprung upon him, and stabbed him iu 
the belly with his scalping-knife. The captain 
having parted with his fusil, had no weapon 
for his defence, as none of the officers wore 
swords in'the action. The three ruffians, find¬ 
ing him still alive, endeavoured to strangle 
him with his own sash; and he was now upon 
his knees, struggling against them with sur¬ 
prising exertion. Mr. Peyton, at this juncture, 
having a double-barrelled musket in his handp 
and seeing the distress of his friend, fired at one 
of the Indians, who dropped dead upon the 
spot. The other thinking the ensign would 
now lie an easy prey, advanced towards him; 
and Mr. Peyton, having taken good aim at the 
distant^ of four yards, discharged his piece the 
second time, but it seemed to take no effect. 
The savage fired iu his turn, aud wounded the 
ensign in the shoulder; then, rushing upon 
him, thrust his bayonet Through his body. He 
repeated the blow, which Mr. Peyton attempting 
to parry, received another wound in his left 
tyind: nevertheless, lie seized the Indian's 
musket with the same hand, pulled him for¬ 
wards, and with his right drawing a dagger • 
which hung by his side, plunged £ in the bar¬ 
barian's side. A violent struggle ensued : but 
at length Mr. Peyton wax uppermost; and, with 
repeated strokes of his d^ger, (filled his antago¬ 
nist qutright. Here be was seized with an unac¬ 
countable emotion of curiosity, to know whether 
or not his shot had tdken place on the body 
of the Indian: he accordingly turned him up; 
and, stripping off bis blanket, perceived that 
the hall hid penetrated quite through the 
cavity of the breast. Having thus obtained a 
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dear-bought victoqr, he s&rted up ou one leg; 
and saw captain Ochterlonjfa standing at the 
distance of sixty yards, close by the enemy’B 
breastwork, with the French soldier attending 
him. Mr* Peyton then called aloud,—^Cap¬ 
tain Ochteflony, 1 am glad to see you have at 
last got under protection. Beware of that vil¬ 
lain, who is more barbarous than the savages., 
God bless you, my dear captain ! I s& a party 
of Indians comfug this way, and expect to be 
murdered immediately/ 9 A number of those 
barbarians had for some time been employed 
'on the left, in scalping and pillaging the dying 
and the dead that were left upon the field of 
battle; and above thirty of them were in full 
march to destroy Mr. Peyton. This gentle¬ 
man knew he had no mercy to expect; for, 
should his life be spared for the present, they 
would have afterwards insisted upon sacrificing 
him to the manes of their brethren whom he 
had slain; and in that case he would have 
be#» put to death by the most excruciating 
tortures. Full of this idea, he snatched up his 
musket; am)* notwithstanding his broken leg, 
ran about forty yards without halting: feeling 
himself now totally disabled, and incapable of 
proceeding one step further, he loaded his 
piece, and presented it to the two foremost 
Indians, who stood aloof, waiting to be joined 
by their fellows; while the French, from their 
breast-works, kept up a continual fire of can¬ 
non and small arms upon this poor, solitary, 
and maimed gentleman* In this uncomfort¬ 
able situation he stood, when he discerned at 
a distance an Highland officer, with a party 
of bis men, skirting the plain towards the field 
<i>f battle. He forthwith waved his hand in 
signal of distress, and being perceived by the 
officer, be detached three of his men to his 
assistance. These brave fellows hastened to 
him through the midst of a terrible fire, and 
one of them bore him off op his shoulders. 
The Highland officer was captain Macdonald 
of colonel Fraser’s battalion; who understand¬ 
ing that a young gentleman, his kinsman, bad 
dropped on the field of battle, had put himself 
at the head of this party, with which he pene¬ 
trated to 1 the middle of the field, drove a con¬ 
siderable number of the French aprd Indians 
before him, and finding his relation still un* 
scalped, carried him off in triumph. Poor 
1 captain Ochterlony was conveyed to Quebec, 
where in a &w days he died of his wounds. 
After the reduction of that place, the French 
surgeons who attended him declared, that in, 
all probability he would have recovered of the 
two shots be had received in his breast, had not 
he been mortally wounded in the belly by the 
lndian 9 g scalping knife 1 . 

As this very remarkable scene was acted in 
sight of both armies, general Towusheml, in 
the sequel, expostulated with the (French offi¬ 
cers upon the inhumanity of keeping up such 


a severe fire against two wounded gentlemen 
who were disabled, and destitute of all hope 
of escaping. They answered, that the fire was 
not made by the regulars, but by the Canadians 
and savages, whom it was not in the power of 
discipline to restrain. 

Note (V), p . 77*>. 

How far the success of this attempt de¬ 
pended upon accident, may be conceived from 
the following particularsIn the twilight two 
French deserters were carried on board a ship 
of war, commanded by captain Smith, and 
lying at anchor near the north shore. They 
told him that the garrison of Quebec expected 
that night to receive a convoy of provisions, 
sent down the river in boats from the detach¬ 
ment above commanded by M. de Bougainville. 
These deserters standing upon deck, and per¬ 
ceiving the English boats with the troops glid¬ 
ing down the river in the dark, began to shout 
and make a noise, declaring they were part of 
the expected convoy. Captain Smith, who was 
ignorant of general Wolfe’s design, believing 
their affirmation, had actually given orders to 
point the guns at the British troops; when 
the general perceiving a commotion on board, 
rowed alongside in person, and prevented the 
discharge, which would have alarmed the town, 
and entirely frustrated the attempt. 

The French had posted sentries along shore, 
to challenge boats and vessels, and give the 
alarm occasionally. The first boat that con-, 
tained the English troops being questioned 
accordingly, a captain of Frasers regiment, 
who had served in Holland, and who was 
perfectly well acquainted wfth the French lan¬ 
guage and customs, answered without hesi¬ 
tation to Qui nit, which is their challenging 
w0rd,',Lrt France: nor was he at a loss to 
answer the second question, which was much 
more particular and difficult. When the sen¬ 
tinel demanded ft quel regiment? to what 
regiment? the captain replied, De la Heine; 
which -be knew, by accident, to be one of those 
that compose^ the body commanded by Bou¬ 
gainville. The scldier took it for granted this 
was the exposed convoy; and saying Passe , 
allqwed all the boats to proceed without fur¬ 
ther question. In the same manner the other 
sedttieB were deceived; though one, more wary 
than the rest, dhme running down to the 
waters edge and called, “ Pourquoi e&t ce que 
vans ne partef plus haut P Why don’t you 
. speak with an audible voice ?* 9 To this inteiw 
rogation, which implied doubt, the captain 
answered, with admirable presence of mind, 
Sn a soft tone of voice, 44 Tax itri ! nous serous 
enteniues ! Hush! we shall be overheard and 
discovered l" Thus cautioned, the sentry re¬ 
tired without further altercation. The mid¬ 
shipman who piloted the first 1 boat, phasing by 
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the landing place in the dark, the same cap¬ 
tain, who knew it from his having been posted 
formerly with his company on the other side of 
the river, insisted <9n the pilot's being mistaken; 
aiid # covrimanded the rowers to put ashore in 
the proper place, or at least very n^ar 

When general Wolfe landed, and saw the 
difficulty of ascending the precipice, he said to 
the same officer in a familiar strain, 44 1 don't 
believe tfiere is any possibility of gettyig up; 
but you must do your endeavour." The nar¬ 
row path that slanted up the hill from the 
lauding place the enemy had broken up, and 
rendered impassable by cross ditches, besides 
the intrenchmeut at the top; in every other 
part the hill was so steep and dangerous, that 
the soldiers were obliged to pull themselves up 
hy the roots and boughs of trees growing on 
both sides of the path. 

• 

Note (W,) p. 781. 

Tiif chagrin and mortification of Lally are 
strongly marked in the following intercepted 
letter to M. de Legrct, dated from the camp 
before Madaas: 

44 A good blow might be struck here: there 
is a ship in the road* of twenty guns, laden 
with all the riches of Madras, which it is said 
will remain there till the 80th. The expedi¬ 
tion is just arrived, but M. Gerlin is not a man 
to attack her; for she has made him run away 
once before. The Bristol, on the other hand, 
did hut just make her appearance before Saint 
Thomas; and, on the vague report of thirteen 
ships coming from Porto-Novo, she took fright; 
and, after landing the provisions with which 
she was laden, si# would not stay long enough 
even to take on boat'd twelve of her own guns, 
which she had lent us for th h siege. 

44 If I was the judge of the .point ofrhowmr 
of the company's officers, I would break him 
like glass, as well as some others of them. 

44 The FiJelle, or the Harlem; or even the 
aforesaid Bristol, with her twelve guns restored 
to her, would he sufficient to make themselves 
masters of the English ship, if thej^could ma¬ 
nage so as to get to windward %! her in the 
night. M&ugendrc and TfemHlier are said to 
be good men; and#were they employed* only 
to transport two hundred wounded weiLtbat 
we have here, their service ftould be®of im¬ 
portance. # 

“«We remain still in the same position: the 
breach made these fifteen d^s; all the time 
within fifty toiscs qf the wall of the plane, and 
never holding up gur heads to look at it. 

41 1 reckon we shall, on our arrival at Pon¬ 
dicherry, endeavour to learn scute othep trade, 
for this of war require too much patience. 

44 Of one thousand five hundred sepoys which 
attended our Jtrmy, I reckon near eight hun¬ 
dred are employed upon the road to Pondi¬ 


cherry, laden* with sugar, jftpper, and other 
goods; afld as for the coulis, they are all em¬ 
ployed for the same purpose, from the first day 
we ca<nc here. 

44 1 am takiug my measures from this day 
to set fire to the Black-town, and*to blow up 
the powder mills. 

44 You will never imaging that fifty French 
deserter?, and one hundred Swiss, are actually 
stopping the progress of two thousand men of 
the king and company’s troops, which are still 
here existing, notwithstanding the exaggerated 
accounts that every one makes here according 
to his own fancy, of the slaughter* that has 
been made of them; and you will be still more 
surprised if 1 tell you, that, were it not for the 
combats and four battles we sustained, and for 
the batteries which failed, or, to speak more 
properly, which were unskilfully made, wc 
should not h&ve lost fifty men, from the com¬ 
mencement of the siege to this day. I have 
written to M. de Larche, that if be persist in 
not coming here, let who will raise money upon 
the Poleagers for me, I will i)p^do it; and I 
renounce (as 1 informed you a month ago I 
would do) meddling directly or indirectly with 
auy thing whatever that^may have relation to 
your administration, whether civil or military. 
For I had rather go and command the Caffrces 
of Madagascar than remain in this Sodom, 
which it is impossible but the fire of the Eng¬ 
lish mus\ destroy sooner or later, even though 
that from heaven should not. 

44 I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) 44 LALLY. 44 

44 P.S.—T think it necessary to apprize you, 
that as M. de Soupire has refused to take updh 
him the command of this army, which I have 
offered to him, and which he is empowered to 
accept, by having received from the court a 
duplicate of my commission, you must of ne¬ 
cessity, together with the council, take it upon 
you. For my part, l undertake only to briug 
it back either to Arcot or Sadraste. Send, 
therefore, your orders or come yourselves to 
command itfor 1 s^pll quit it upon my ar¬ 
rival there/ 4 

Note (X,) p . 790. • 

That the general was not pleased with the 
behaviour of lord George Sackville, may be 
gathered from the following compliment to lb® 
marquis of Granby, implying# severe reflec¬ 
tion upon his superior in command. 

Orders of his serenShighmtst Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand of Brunswick % relative to the beha¬ 
viour of the troops under him , at the fa. 
* mous battle neur+Minden, on the first if 
August^ 1759. 

41 His serene highness orders hia greatest 
thanks 1 6 Ik* given to the whole army, for their 
bravery and gty>d behaviour yesterday, parti- 
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cularly to ttfc En^U&li infantry* and t\« two \ 
battalions of Hanoverian guards; fc> all the 1 
cavalry of the left wing; and to general Wan- 
genheim’s corps, particularly the regiment of { 
Holstein, the Hessian cavalry, the Hanoverian 
regiment da corps, and Hammeretin’s; the 
same to all the brigades of heavy artillery. 
His serene highness declares publicly, that next ( 
to God be attributes the glory of the day to 
the intrepidity and extraordinary good beha¬ 
viour of these troops, which be Assures them 
lie shall retain the strongest sense of as long 
Sas he lives; and, if ever, upon any occasion, 
he shall be able to serve these brave troops, 
or any of them in particular, it will give him 
the utmost pleasure. His serene highness or¬ 
ders his particular thanks to be likewise given 
to general Sporckeu, the duke of Holstein, 
lieutenant-generals Imhoff and Urf. His se¬ 
rene highness is extremely obliged to the count 
de Buckebourg, for his extraordinary care and 
trouble in the management of the artillery', 
whRh was served with great effect; likewise 
to the commanding officers of the several bri¬ 
gades of artillery, viz. colonel Browne, lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Hutte, major Masse, and the three 
English captains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. 
His serene highness chinks himself infinitely 
obliged to major-generals Waldegrave and 
Kingsley, for their great courage, .and the good 
order in which they conducted their brigades. 
His serene highness further orders it to be de¬ 
clared to lieutenant-general the marquis of 
Granby, that he is persuaded that, ir he had 
had the good fortune to have had him at the 
head of the cavalry of the right wing, his pre¬ 
sence would have greatly contributed to make 
the decision of that day more complete and 
snore brilliant. In short, his‘serene highness 
orders that those of his suite whose behaviour 
he most admired be named, as the duke of 
Richmond, colonel Fitzroy, captain Ligonier, 
colonel Watson, captain Wilson, aid-du-camp 
to major-general Waldegrave, adjutant gene¬ 
rals Erstoff, Bulow, Durendolle, the counts 
Tobe and Malerti; bis serene highness having 
much reason to be satisfted with their conduct. 
And his serene highness desires aud orders the 
generals of the army, that upon all occasions 
when orders are brought to them by nis aides- 
du-cau»p, that they may be obeyed punctually, 
and without delay." 

ftote Y, p. 790. 

The following ^xtrac*w3 of letters from the 
duke de Belleisle to the mareschal de Contades 
will convey some idea of the virtue, policy, and 
necessities of the French rninistry. 

“ I am still afraid that Fischer sets out too 
late: it is, lutwever, very important, and very 
essential, that we should raise laige contribu¬ 
tions. I see no other resource for our most 


urgent expenses, and for refitting the troops, 
but in the money we may draw from the ene¬ 
my's country; from whence we must likewise 
procure subsistence of all kinds (independently 
of the money), that is to say, hay, straw, oats 
for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, horses, even 
men, to recruit our foreign troops* The war 
must not be prolonged; and perhaps it may be 
necessary, according to the events which may 
happen between this, time and the ettd of Sep- 
tember, to make a downright desert before the 
line of the quarters which it may be thought 
proper to keep during the winter, in order 
that the enemy may be under a real impossi¬ 
bility of approaching us: at the same time re¬ 
serving for ourselves a bare subsistence on the 
route which may be the most convenient for 
us to take, in the middle of winter, to beat up 
or seize upon the enemy's quarters. That 
this object may be fulfilled, I cause the greatest 
assiduity to be used in preparing what is neces¬ 
sary for having all your troops, without excep¬ 
tion, well clothed, well armed, well equipped, 
and well refitted, in every respect, before the 
end of November, with new tents; in order 
that, if it should be adviseable for the king’s 
political and military affairs, you may be able 
to assemble the whole or part of your army, to 
act offensively and with vigour, from the be¬ 
ginning of January; and that you may have 
the satisfaction to show your enemies, and all 
Europe, that the French know how to act and 
carry on war, in all se^ons, when they have 
such a general as you are, and a minister of 
the department of war that cau foresee and 
concert matters with the general. 

*' You must be sensible, sir, that what I say 
to you may become not on If useful and ho¬ 
nourable, but perhaps even necessary, with 
respect to what # you know, and of which I 
shall s &3 more in my private letter. 

“ M. Due de BELLEISLE.” 

“ After observing all the formalities due to 
the magistrates of Cologne, you must seize on 
their greg,t artillery by force, telling them, that 
you do so for their own defence against the 
common efiemy of t ,the empire; that you will 
restore them wj^n their city has nothing fur¬ 
ther to fear, &c. After all, you must take 
£ | * 
every thing you have occasion for, and give 

then* n ceipts fa? it."— 

41 You must, at any rate,'consume all sorts 
of subsidence on the higher Lippe, Padq^huru, 
and Warsburg; juu must destroy every thing 
which^you cannot consume, so as to make a 
desert of all Westphalia, ‘from Lipstadt and 
Munster, as far as the Rhhie, on one hand: 
and on the other, from the higher Lippe and 
PaderbOrn, as far as Cassel; that the enemy 
may find it quite impracticable to direct their 
march to the Rhine, or the lower Roer; aud 
this with regard to your army, a ttd withjkegard 
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to the army under M. de Soublse, that they 
may not have it in their power to take pos¬ 
session of Cassel, and much less to march to 
Marpurg, or to tire quarters which he will have 
along the Latin, or to those which you will 
occupy, from the lower part of th% left side of 
the Roer, and on the right side of the Rhine, 
as far as Dus^pldorp, and at Cologne.”— 

“ You know the necessity of consuming or 
destroyiifg v as far as is possible, all the subsist¬ 
ence, especially the forage betwixt the Wcser 
and the Rhine on the one hand, and on the other 
betwixt tlie Lippe, the bishopric of P&derborn, 
the Dy mel, the Fulda, and the Nerra; and so to 
make a desert of Westphalia and Hesse.”— 

44 Although the prince of Waldeck appears 
outwardly neutral, he is very ill-disposed, and 
deserves very little favour. You ought, there¬ 
fore, to make no scruple of taking all you find 
in that territory: but tbis must be done in au 
orderly manner, giving receipts, and observing 
the most exact discipline. All the subsistence 
you leave in this country will fall to the enemy's 
share, who will, by that means, be enabled to 
advance to the Lahti, and towards the quarters 
which you are to occupy on the left side of 
the Roer* It is therefore a precaution become 
in a manner indispensably necessary, to carry 
it all away from thence.”— 

“ The question now is, what plan you shall 
think moBt proper for accomplishing, in the 
quickest and surest manner, our great purpose: 
which must be to consume, carry off, or de¬ 
stroy, all the forage and subsistence of the 
country which we cannot keep possession of.”— 
44 The upper part of the Lippe, and the 
jountry of Paderbom, are the most plentiful; 
they must, therefote, be eat to the very roots.”— 
44 You did mighty well to talk in the most 
absolute tone with regard to* the necessaries 
Racroth and Duysbourg mu%t furnish our 
troops: it is necessary to speak in that tone 
to Germans; and you will find your account in 
* using the sam? to the regencies of the elector of 
Cologne, and still more to that of the palatine. 

' 44 After using all becoming ceiemon^ as we 
have the power in our hands, we mqpt make 
use of it, and draw from the Amntiy of Bergue 
what shall U necessary for th0>4ubsistence of 
the garrison of Dusscjdorp, and of the light 
troops, and reserve what may be brought Ei¬ 
ther from Alsace and the bishoi^ics for a case 
of necessity.” * # , , 

euw 

NoA (Z), p. 79f. 

The following declarations were published bp 
count Dohna , theoPruesinn general, on his 
entering Poland with a body of Prussia*? 
troops. • 

On the 15/A of June. 

HiS Prussian tyajesty, finding himself under 
a necessity to cause part of his armies to enter* 


the territories of the republic of Poland, in 
order to protect* them against the threatened 
invasion of the enemy; declares, that 

Itjmust not be understood that his majesty, 
by this step taken, intends to makg any breach 
in the regard he has always had for the illus¬ 
trious republic of Poland, or to lessen the good 
understanding which has hitherto subsisted be¬ 
tween them: but, on the contrary, to strengthen 
the same, in expectation that the illustrious 
republic will, ou its part, act with the like 
neighbourly and friendly good-will as is granteeb 
to the enemy, than which nothing more is 
desired. 

The nobility, gently, and magistracy, in their 
respective districts, between the frontiers of 
Prussia, so far as beyoud Posen, are required 
to furnish all kinds of provisions, corn, and 
forage, necessary to support au army of 40,000 
men, with the utmost despatch, with an assur¬ 
ance of being paid ready money for the same. 
But if, contrary to expectation, any deficiency 
should happen jp supplying this demand, his 
majesty’s troops will be obliged to forage, and 
use the same means as those taken by the 
enemy for their subsistence. 

In confidence, therefore, that the several 
jurisdictions upon the Prussian frontiers, within 
the territories of Poland, will exert themselves 
to comply with this demand as soon as possible, 
for the subsistence of the royal army of Prus¬ 
sia, they are assured that thereby all disorders 
will be prevented, and whatever is delivered 
will be paid for in ready money. 

On the 1 7th of June. . 

It was with the greatest astonishment that 
the king, my most gracious lord and master, 
heard that several of his own subjects bad 
suffered themselves to be seduced from their 
allegiance, so far as to enter into the service 
of a potentate with whom be is at war; his 
majesty, therefore, makes known by these 
presents, that all of his subjects serving in the 
enemy’s armies, who shqjl be taken with arms 
in their hands, shall, agreeable to all Jiaws, .be 
sentenced to be banged without mercy, as 
traitors to their king and country, of which 
all whom it may concern are desired to take 
notice, &c. 

On the 22nd of June. 

We invite and desire 4hat the nobility, arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, abbeys, convents, seignories, 
magistrates, and inhabitants of the republic of 
Poland, ou the road ti^Posnania, and beyond 
it, would repair in person, or by deputies, in 
the course of this week, or as town after as 
possible, to the Prussian head-quarters, there 
to treat wifci the commander in chief, or the 
commissary at wai*, for the delivery of forage 
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and provisions for flhe subsistence of the army, 
to lit* paid fop with ready moifey. * 

We promise and assure ourselves, that no 
person in Poland will attempt to sedutf^tbe 
Prussian tnjops to desert; that no assistance 
will be given them in such perfidious practices; 
that they will neither be sheltered, concealed, 
nor lodged; which would be followed^by very 
disagreeable consequences: we expect, on the 
contrary, that persons of all ranks and condi¬ 
tions will stop any runaway or deserter, and 
deliver him up at the first advanced post, or at 
the head-quarters; and all expenses attending 
the same shall be paid, and a reasonable gra¬ 
tification superadded. 

if any one hath inclination to enter into the 
king of Prussia's service, with an intention to 
behave well and faithfully, he may apply to 
the head-quarters, and be assured of a capi¬ 
tulation for three or four years. 

If any prince or member of the republic of 
Polftnd be disposed to assemble a body of men, 
and to join in a troop, or in qjconipany of the 
Prussian armj^o make a common cause with 
it, he may depend on a gracious reception, and 
that due, regard will be shown to his merit, 

&c. c 

^ Note (AA), p. 797. 

The obstinacy of the powers in opposition 
to Great Britain and Prussia appeared still 
more rcmankable in their slighting the follow¬ 
ing declaration, which duke Louis of Brunswick 
delivered to their ministers at the Hague, in 
the month of December, after Quebec was 
reduced, and the fleet of France totally de¬ 
feated : 

“ Their Britannic and Prussian majesties, 
moved with compassion at the mischief which 
the war that has been kindled for some years 
has already occasioned, and must necessarily 
produce, would think themselves wanting to 
the duties of humanity, and particularly to 
their tender concern for the preservation and 
well-bem£ of their respective kingdoms and 
subjects, if they neglected the proper means 
to put a stop to the progress of so severe a 
calamity, and to contribute to the rc-estab- 
« lishtnent of public tranquillity. In this view, 
and in orde%to manifest the purity of their 
intentions, in Hub respect, their said majesties 
have determined to make the following declar¬ 
ation, viz. ‘ ^ 

** ThAt they are ready to send plenipdten- 
tiaries to the place \\jrich shall be thought 
most proper, in order there to treat, conjointly, 
of a solid aWd general peace with those whom 
the bclUgemit parties shall thiuk fjt to autho¬ 
rise, on their part, for the attaining so salu¬ 
tary an end.* 4 • 


Note (BB), p . 301. 

Abstract of the report made to his Catholic 
majesty by the physicians appointed* to exa¬ 
mine the prince royal, his eldest son , tntam- 
sequcnce € of which his royal highness was 
t declared incapable of succeeding to the throne 
of Spain. Translated froth the original 
published at Naples, Sept . 27* * 

1. Though his royal highness don Philip is 
thirteen years old, he is of low stature; and 
yet the king his father, and the queen his 
mother, are both of a very proper height. 

9. His royal highness has some contraction 
in his joints; though he can readily move, and 
make use of them upon all occasions. 

3. His royal highness is apt to stoop and to 
hold down bis head, as people of w&ak eyes 
often do. 

4. The prince most evidently squints: and 
bis eyes frequently water and are gummy, 
particularly his left eye: though we cannot 
say he is blind, but are rather certain of the 
contrary, as his royal highness can without 
doubt distinguish objects, both as to their co¬ 
lour and situation. „ 

5. In his natural functions, and the most 
common sensations, he is sometimes indifferent 
to things that are convenient for hitn, and at 
other times is too warm'and impetuous. In ge¬ 
neral, his passions are not restrained by reason. 

6. The prince has an obstinate aversion to 

some kind of common food, such as fruits, 
sweetmeats, &c. r 

7. All sorts of noise or sound disturb and dis¬ 
concert him; and it has the same effect whe¬ 
ther it* be soft *and harmonious, or harsh and 
disagreeable. 

8. The impressions that he deceives from . 
pain or pleasure are neither strong nor lasting; 
aud hetis utterly unacquainted with all the 
punctilio^ of politeness and good breeding. 

9. As to # facts and places he sometimes re¬ 
members them*, and sometimes not; but he 
scertis not to have the least idea of the mys- 
tertefeof our tyriy religion. 

10. He delights in childish amusements; 
and tfiose which are the most hoistem^ jdease 
him best. He^s continually changing them, 
and {drifting from one thing to another. 

Signed by Don Francig Beniore, chief phy- 
sician to the king and kingdom; Don 
t Emmanuel de la Rosa, physician to the 
queen; and tl *2 physicians C<csar Ciri- 
bue, Don Thomas Pinto, Don Francis 
Sarrao, and Don Dominique San S»«e- 
rino. * 
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' Note (CC), p. 810, 

By tins law it«wus enacted, that if any mi- 
litia-mfln who shall have been accepted and 
enrolled as a substitute, hired ni^p, or volun¬ 
teer, before the passing of the act, or who 
shall have bqfii chosen by lot, whether before, 
or after the passing of the act, shall, when 
embodied, or called out into actual ^service, 
and ordered to march, leave a family unable to 
support themselves, the overseers shall, by 
order of some one justice of the peace, pay 
out of the peftr’s rates of such parish a weekly 
allowance to 6uch family, according to the 
usual and ordinary price of labour and hus¬ 
bandry there; viz* for one child under the age 
of ten years, the price of one day's labour; for 
two children under the age aforesaid, the price 
of two days' labour; for three or Four children 
under the age aforesaid, the price of three 
days' labour; for five or more children, under 
the age aforesaid, the price of four days' labour; 
and for t\p* wife of such militia-man, the pripe 
of one clay's labour; but that the families of 
such men <ydy as shall be chosen by lot, and 
of the substitutes, hired men, and volunteers 
already accepted and enrolled, shall, after the 
passing of this act, receive any such .weekly 
allowance. For removing the grievance com¬ 
plained of in the above petition, it is cnactccl, 
that where treasurers shall reimburse to over¬ 
seers any money in faysuancc of this act, on 
account of the weekly allowance to the family 
«>f any militia-man serving in the militia of 
any county or place other than that wherein 
such family shall dwell, they are to transmit 
an account «thefeof, signed by some justice, 
for the place where such family shall dwell, 
to the treasurer of the cirtmty % &c. in the 
militia whereof such mUitia-vnan shall serve, 
who is thereupon to pay him the sum so reim¬ 
bursed to such overseers, and the same to be 
allowed in tfis accounts. 

Note (DD) p. 812. * 

The openings to be madfe, and,tlie passages 
to be imprfived and enlarged,were ascertained 
by two schedules annexed to the act. # With 
respect to the houses, buildings, and grounds 
to be purchased, the mayor? aldermen, and 
commons of the *city, in common-council as- 
sctnUad, or a committee appointed by them, 
were empowered to fix the price by agree¬ 
ment, with the resjjpctive proprietors, or«other- 
wisc by a jury in the usual manner. With 
regard to party- walls, the act ordains, that the 
proprietor of either adjoining house may com¬ 
pel the proprietor of tfie other to agree to its 
being pulled down and rebuilt, and pay a 
moiety of the # expense even though it should 
not be necessary to pull down or rebuild either 
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of their houses: tl?at all garty walls shall b* 
at least tfwo brinks and a half in thickness, in 
the cellar, and two bricks thick upwards to 
the typ of the garret-floor. It enacts, that if 
any # decayed house belongs to several propri¬ 
etors, any one of them, who is d&irous to re¬ 
build, may oblige the others to concur, and 
join with him in the expense, or purebase their 
shares ft a price to be fixed by a jury. If auy 
house should hereafter be presented by any 
inquest, or grand jury in London, as being in 
a ruinous condition, the court of mayor and 
aldermen is, by this act, empowered to pull it 
down at the expense of the ground landlords. 
As to damaged pavements, not sufficiently re¬ 
paired by the proprietors of the water-works, 
any justice of the peace in London is vested 
with power, upon their refusing or delaying to 
make it good, to cause it to be effectually re- 
laid with good materials at their expense. 

Note (EE), p . 814. * 

Thr following declaration to the chiefs 
of the opposition will render the memory of 
the late prince of Wales dear to latest pos¬ 
terity % 

His royal highness has authorized lord T, 
and sir F. D. to give the most positive assur¬ 
ances to the gentlemen in the opposition, of 
his upright intentions; that he is thoroughly 
convinced of the distresses and calamities that 
have befallen, and every day are more likely 
to befal this country; and therefore invites all 
well-wishers to this country and its constitution 
to coalesce and unite with him, and upon the 
following principle only. • 

His royal highness promises, and will declare 
it openly, that it is his intention totally to 
abolish any distinctions for the future of par¬ 
ties ; and as far as lies in his power, and as 
soon it does lie in his power, to take away 
for ever all proscription from auy set of men 
whatever who are friends to the constitution; 
and therefore will promote for the present, 
and when it is in his jpower will immediately 
grant, 

First, A bill to empower all gentlemen to’act 
as justices of the peace paying land-tax for 
300/. per annum in any county where be in¬ 
tends to serve. 

Secondly, His royal highness promises, ift 
like mauner, to support, and forthwith grant, 
whenever he shall have it in his power, a bill 
to create and eftablithp numerous and effectual 
militia throughout the kinj^om. 

•Thirdly, His royal highness promises, in like 
ntanner, to promote and support, and likewise 
grant, when it is in Ms power, a bill to exclude 
all military officers in the land-service under 
the degree of colonels of regiments and in 
the sea-dfervice under the degree of rear-ad¬ 
mirals, from si(ting in the house of commons. 
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Fourthly, His royal highness jfromises that 
he will, when in bis power, grant enqu fries into 
the great number of abuses in offices, and does 
not doubt of the assistance of all lionest men, 
to enable hiui to correct the same for # llie ( 
future. 4 

Fifthly, His royal highness promises, and 
will openly declare, that he will m|ke no 
agreement with, or join in the support of any 
administration whatever, without previously 
obtaining the above-mentioned points in behalf 
ot the people, and for the sake of good govern¬ 
ment. Upon these conditions, and these con¬ 
ditions otily, his royal highness thinks he has 
a right not to doubt of having a most cordial 
support from all those good meu who mean 
their country and this constitution well, aud 
that they will become his and his family’s 
friends, aud unite with him, to promote the 
good government of this country; and that 
they will follow him, upon these principles, 
both«in court mid out of court; aud if he 
should live to form an administration, it should 
be composed, aitbout distinction, of men of 
dignity, knowledge, and probity. His royal 
highness further promises to accept of no 
more, if oftbred to biu* than 800,000/. for his 
civil list, by way of rent-charge. 

Answer to the foregoing proposal . 

» 

The lords and gentlemen to whom a paper 
has been communicated, containing liis royal 
highness the prince’s gracious intentions upon 
several weighty and im|>ortant points, of the 
greatest consequence tv* the honour and interest 
of Hns majesty s government, and absolutely 
necessary for the restoring and perpetuating 
the true use and design of parliament, the 
purity of our excellent constitution, and the 
happiness and wolfare of the whole nation, do 
therein with the greatest satisfaction observe, ; 
aud most gratefully acknowledge, the upright¬ 
ness and generosity of his royal highness’s noble 
sentiments and resolutions. And therefore beg 
leave to return their most dutiful and humble 
thanks for the same: and to assure his royal 
highness tb|t they will constantly aiyl steadily 
me their utmost endeavours to support those 
liis wise and salutary purposes, that the throne 
may be strengthened, religion and morality 
eficouraged, faction and corruption destroyed, 
the purity and essence of parliament restored, 
and the happiness and welfare of lur consti¬ 
tution preserved, # ^ 

When the above answer was returned to the 
prince, there were present, * 

The Duke of B.—Th^ Earl of E.—Tho 
Earl of S.—The Earl of T.—The Earl 
of IV.—The Earl of S.—Ijord ¥.—IJ>ri 
IV—Sir WuL mi. Wynne.—Sir John 
H, C.—Sir Walter B.—Sir Roffert G.— 
Mr. F.—Mr. P.—Mr. G • 


Note (FF), p. 828. 

Ultimo die Octobris anno 4b iucarnalinne 
MDCCLX, f * 

Auspicatjssimo principe Georgio Tertio 
Kegttum jam iueunte, 

« Pontis hujus, in reipublicie cemmodum 
Urbisque majestatem 
t 'Latfc turn flagrante hello) * 
k S. P. Q. L. suscepti, 

Primutn lapidem posuit 
Thomas Chitty, miles, 

Pr»tor; 1 

Root Rio Mylne, architect). 

Utque apud posteros extet monumentum 
Voluntatis sum erga virnm, 

Qui vigore ingenii, animi coustantia, 
Probitatis ct virtutis sure felici qu&dam <onta- 
(Faveute Deo, J[giouc, 

Faustisque Georgii Secuudi ampiciis!) 
Imperium Britannicum 
In Asia, Africa, et Americi 

. Restituit, auxit, et stabilivitf [tatem 
Necnon patriae antiquum bonorem et auctori- 
luter Eurupee gentes instauravit; 

Cives Loudinenses, uno consensu, 

Huic ponti insciibi voluerunt nomen 
GUL1ELMI PITT. 

Note (GG), p. 831. 

This attempt was conducted in the following 
manner, having doubtless been concerted with 
the two-and-twenty hostages who resided in 
the fort. On the sixteenth day of February, 
two Indian women appearing at Keowee, on 
the other side of the river, Mf. Do^harty, one 
of the officers of the fort, went out to ask them 
what news. • While be was engaged in con¬ 
versation with these females, the great Indian 
warrior Ocunnastota joined them, desired he 
would call the commanding officer, to whom 
he said he had something to propose. Ac¬ 
cordingly, lieutenant Cotymore appearing, ac¬ 
companied by eti6ign Bell, Dogharty, and 
Foster the interpreter, Ocunnastota told him 
he had something of consequence to impart 
to the governof/whom he proposed to visi* 
and desired he might be attended by a white 
man safeguard. The lieutenant assuring 
hitn he should have # a safeguard, the Indian 
declared he would then go and catch a horse 
for him f so sayiyg, he swung, a bridle^Vwice 
over bis head, as a signal; and immediately 
twentyffive or thirty mustats, from different 
ambuscades, were discharged at the English 
offers, Mr. Cotymore received a shot in his 
left breafft, and in a few days expired: Mr. Bell 
was wounded in the caff of the left leg, and 
the interpreter in the buttock. Ensign Milne, 
who remained in the fort, was <uo sootier in¬ 
formed of this treachery, than he ordefed the 
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soldiers to shackle the hostages; in the execu¬ 
tion of which order one man was killed on the 
spot, and another wounded in his forehead 
with a tomahawk f circumstances which, added 
to lly? murder of the lieutenant, incensed the 
garrison to such a degree, that it was judged 
absolutely necessary to put the hostages to 
death without further hesitation. In the even¬ 
ing a party of Indians approached the fort, 
and firing two signal piecdl, cried aloud on the 
Cherokee language,—“ Fight manfully, and 
you shall he assisted.” They then began an 
attack, and continued firing all night upon the 
fort, without doing the least execution. That 
a desigu was concerted between them and the 
hostages appeared plainly from the nature of 
the assault; and this suspicion was converted 
into a certainty next day, when some of the 
garrison, searching the apartment in which the 
hostages l^y, found a bottle of poison, probably 
designed to be emptied into the well, and se¬ 
veral tomahawks buried in the earth; which 
weapons had been privately conveyed to them 
by their friends, who were permitted to visit 
them without interruption. On the third day 
of March, t^fort of Ninety-six was attacked 
by two hundred Cherokee Indians with mus¬ 
ketry, which had little or no effect; so that 
they were forced to retire with some loss, and 
revenged themselves on the open country, 
burning and ravaging all the houses and plan¬ 
tations belonging to English settlers in this 
part of the country, anflBl along the frontiers 
of Virginia. Not contented with pillaging and 
destroying their habitations, they wantoned in 
the most horrible barbarities; and their mo¬ 
tions were so secret and sudden, that it was 
impossible for the flihahitants to know where 
the storm would burst, or take jproper precau¬ 
tions for their own defence; so thait a great 
number of the back settlements were totally 
abandoned. 

Note (HH), p. 833. 

The garrison of Quebec, during the wTnter, 
repaired above five hundred houses, which had 
been damaged by the English camftm, built 
eight redoubts Vf wood, raised foo?-t>anks along 
the ramparts, opened ^embrasures, mountSd 
artillery, blocked up all the avqpues of 
suburbs with a stockade, removed eleven 
months' provisions into the highest parts ofithe 
city, anflffrmed a igagazine of {pur thousand 
fascines. Two hundred men were posted at 
Saint Foix, and twice the number at Loretfe. 

9 Several hundred men parched to Saint Augus¬ 
tin, brought off the enemy's advanced guard, 
with a great number of cattle, and disarmed 
the inhabitants. By these precautions the 
motions of the French were observed, the ave¬ 
nues of Quebec wore covered, and their domi¬ 
nions secured over eleven parishes, which fur¬ 


nished tt^m witji some fresh provisions, and 
other necessaries for subsistence. Sixteen thou¬ 
sand cords of wood being wanted for the hos- 
pital% % guards, and quarters, and the method 
or transporting it from the isle of Oceans being 
found slow aud difficult, on account of the 
floating ice in the river, a sufficient number of 
^hand-sledgcs were made, and two hundred wood 
fellers set at work in the forest'of Saint Foix, 
where pleuty of e fuel was oblaiued aud brought 
into the several regiments by the men that 
were not upon duty. A detachment of two* 
hundred men being Bent to the other side of 
the river, disarmed the inhabitants, and com¬ 
pelled them to take the oath of allegiance: by 
this step the English became masters of the 
southern side of St. Laurence, and were supplied 
with good quantities of fresh provision. The 
advanced posts of the enemy were established 
at Point au Tremble, St. Augustin, and Le Cal- 
vaire; the main body of their argy quartered 
between Trois Rivieres and Jaques Quartier. 
Their general, living formed tjic desigu of 
attacking Quebec in the wiutcrfbegau to pro¬ 
vide snow-shoes or, rackets, scaling ladders, 
and fascines, and make all the necessary pre¬ 
parations for that entcrpriSe. He took posses¬ 
sion of Point Levi, where he formed a magazine 
of provisions; great part of which, however, fell 
into the hands of the English; for, as soon as 
the river toas frozeu over, brigadier Murray 
despatched thither two hundred men ; at whose 
approach the enemy abandoned their magaziue, 
and retreated with great precipitation. Here 
the detachment took post in a church until they 
could build two wooden redoubts, and mount 
them with artillery. In the mean time, the 
enemy returning with a greater force to recover 
the post, some battalions, with the light in¬ 
fantry, marched over the ice, in order to cut 
off their communication; but they fled with 
great cofifusion, aud afterwards took 'post at 
St. Michael, at a considerable distance farther 
down the river. They now resolved to postpone 
the siege of Quebec, that they might carry it 
on in a more regular manlier. They began to 
rig their ships, repair their small craft, build 
galleys, cast bombs and bullets, and Vrepare 
fascines and gabions; while brigadier Murray 
employed his men in making preparations for 
a vigorous defence. He sent out a detachment, 
who surprised the enemy's posts Saint Au¬ 
gustin, Maison Bruise, and Le Calvaire, where 
they took ninety 'prisoners. He afterwards 
ordered the light infantry™ poAess and fortify 
Cape Rouge, to prevent the enemy's landing 
at that place, as well as to be nearer at hand 
to observe their motion?; but when the frost 
broke up, so that their ships could fall down 
the river, they landed at St. Auguftin; and 
the English posts were abandoned one after 
another, the detachments retiring without loss 
Into the city. 9 » 
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Note (11), p.J845. I 

4 translation of the Declaration delivered by 
the Austrian minister residing at thc*Jfague 
to his seryne highness Prince Louis of Bruns* 
wick, in answer to that which his highness 
had delivered on the part of' his Britannic 
Majesty and the King of Prussia, q fi the 25 l ft 
of November 1 7 59, to the minister s of the 
belligerent powers ♦ 

• Their Britannic and Prussian majesties 
having thought proper to make known, by the 
declaration delivered, on their part, at the 
Hague the 25th of November last past, to the 
ambassadors and ministers of the courts of 
Vienna, Petersburgh, and Versailles, residing 
there, 

11 That being sincerely desir ms of contri¬ 
buting to the re-establishnieut of the public 
tranquillity^hey were ready to send plenipoten¬ 
tiaries to tTO place that shall he judged the 
most convenient, in order to^reat there of this 
important tfnfl»ct with thosfe which the belli¬ 
gerent parties shall think proper to authorize 
on thehc side for attaining so salutary au end.’' 

Her majesty the empress queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, her majesty the empress of all 
the Kussias, and his majesty the most Christian 
king, equally animated by the desire of contri¬ 
buting to the re-establishment of the public 
tranquillity, on a solid and equitable footing, 
declare in return, 

41 That his majesty the Catholic king having 
l>een pleased to offer his mediation in the war 
m which hail subsisted for some years between 
France and England; and this war having 
besides nothing in common with that which 
the two empresses, with their allies, have like¬ 
wise carried on for some years against the king 
of Prussia; 

“ Hit moIt Ch ristian m ajesty is,ready, tix, 
treat of his particular peace with England, 
through the good offices of his Catholic ma¬ 
jesty, whose mediation he has a pleasure in 
accepting. c 

“ As ,to the war which regards directly his 
Prussian majesty, their majesties, thcempress 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the empress 
of all the Russias, and the most Christian king, 
are disposed to agree to the appointing the 
congress proposed. But as, by virtue of their 


King of Sweden, who ought specifically to bt 
invited to the future congress/’ 

Note (KK), )>. 849. / 

Copy of a Letter from the Marquis of Cfi-anhy 
to the Earl of Iloldernesse. 

My Lord, * 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that l 
have/he honour of acquainting your lordship 
of the success of the hereditary prince yester¬ 
day morning. 

General Sporcken’s corps inarched from the 
camp at Kalle to Liebenau, about four in the 
afternoon of the twenty-ninth; the hereditary 
prince followed the same evening with a body 
of troops, among which were the two English 
battalions of grenadiers, the two of Highland¬ 
ers, and four squadrons of dragoons, Cope’s and 
Conway’s. * 

The army was under arms all day on the 
thirtieth, and about eleven at night marched 
off, in six columns, to Liebenau. About five the 
next morning, the whole army assembled, and 
formed on the heights near Corbeke. The 
hereditary prince was, at this tiiqp, marching 
in two columns, in order to turn the enemy's 
left flank; which he did by marching to Dun- 
helbourg, leaving Klein-Eder on his left, and 
forming in two lines, with the left towards 
Dossel, and his right near Griinbeck, opposite 
to the left flank of the enemy, whose position 
was with the left high hill near Offen- 

dorf, and their right to Warbourg, into which 
place they had flung Fischer’s corps. The 
hereditary prince immediately attacked the 
enemy’s flank, and, after a very sharp dispute, 
obliged them to give way /and, by a continual 
fire, kept forcing them to fall back upon War- 
bourc. The army was at this time marching 
with*the greatest diligence to attack the enemy 
, in^fr.mt * hnt.thr i nfantry rimhl not rot 
time: general Waldegrave, at # the bead of the 
British, pressed their march as much as possi¬ 
ble : no troops could show more eagerness to 
get uf> than they showed. Many of the men, 
from tire heat of the weather, and over-strain- 
ing themselves to get on through morassy and 
very difficult 4 ’ground, suddenly* dropped down 
, oil their march. « 

r General Afostyn, who was at the head of the 
' British cavalry fjhat was firmed on the right of 


W* I A.I ' ^ I v r w 

treaties, tncy cannot enter into any engage-! ourdnfaetry «o the other side of a large wood, 
incut relating to peace but iji conjunction with ' upon receiving the duke’% orders t9"?hme up 
their allies, it r ill bt necessary, in order that j with the cavalry as fast as possible, made so 
they may be enabled to explain themselves de- j mfleh expedition, bringing them up at full trot, 
finitively upon that subject, that theft Bri- | though the distance war near five miles, that 
tannic and Prussian majesties should prevkmslyr the British cavalry had the happiness to arrive 
be pleased to cause their invitation to a congress in time to share the glory of the day, having 
to be matte to all the powers that are directly ' successfully charge, several times both the 
engaged in war againt the king of ( Prussia; and enemy’s cavalry and infantry, 
namely, to his majesty the king of Poland, elec- ' I should do injustice to the general officers, 
tor of Saxony^. as likewise 1 to his majesty the* 1 to every officer and private man of the cavalry. 
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it V Aid not \«g }out \ords>\\\p would assure Vis I expect an Yvunouratde capitdAation, tW taneftt 
majesty that nothing could exceed their gallant \ of whicli was n&w offered. He, at v\ie same 
behaviour on that occasion. 

Captain Phillip* made so much expedition 
with # his*canuon, as to have an opportunity, by 
a severe cannouade, to oblige thosg who had 


passed the Dy mel, and were formed on the other 
side, to retire jvith the utmost precipitation. 

J received his serene highness's orders yes 
tcrday, iif the evening, ttf pass the rivej after 
them, with twelve British battalions, and ten 
squadrons, and am now encamped upon the 
heights of Wilda, about four miles from War- 
bourg, on the* heights of which their grand 
army is encamped. 

M. de Muy is now retiring from the heights 
of Volk-Misscn, where he lay under arms last 
night, towards Wolfshageu. 1 cannot give 
your lordship any account of the loss on either 
Captain Faueitt, whom 1 send off with 
this, shall get all the intelligence he can upon 
this head before he sets off. 

1 am, &c. 

Salimlav morning, GRANBY, 

six o’clock. 


P.S.—As Uiad notan opportunity of sending 
off captain Faueitt so soon as I intended, 1 
opened iny letter to acquaint your lordship that 
1 have just joiued the grand army with my 
detachment. 

Note (LL jjj ^p. 854. 

The Germans are in general but indifferent 
engineers, and little acquainted with the art 
of besieging. On this occasion the Austrian 
general had no other prospect than that of 
carrying the place %y a sudden attack, or inti¬ 
midating count Taveuzein, the governor, to an 
immediate surrender: for he ktiew tjie Russian 
army was at a considerable distance; and judged, 
from the character of prince Henry of Prussia, 
that he would advance to the relief of the place 
long be face it would be taken according to the 
usual forms. Influenced by these considera¬ 
tions, when he had invested the town, tie sent 
a letter to the governor, spec*fying*that his 
army consisted of fifty battalions, and fourscore 
squadrons; tliat the Russian arifijr, amounting 
to seventy-five thousand men, was within three 
days* march of Breslau ; that no succour gopld 
be expected from the king of Pnftsia encamped 
as he was on the other sidc’of the JSlbQ, and 
over-flMri by the army of count Daun? that 
prince Heury, far from being in a condition 
to bring relief, would # not be Able to stamkhis 
ground against the^ljLussians; that* Breslau 
being an open mercantile town (not a fortress)^ 
could not be defended without contravening 
the established rules of w*r; and therefore the 
goveruor, in case of obstinacy, had no reason to 


time, sent a memorial to the civil magistrates, 
threatening the town with destruction, which 
could by no other means be pre\pnted than 
by joining with the inhabitants in persuading 
the governor to embrace immediately the terms 
that weij| proposed. Count Taveuzein, instead 
of being intimidated, was encouraged by these 
^menaces, which implied an apprehension in 
Laudohn that the place would be relieved. He 
therefore replied to the summons he had re-® 
cerved, that Breslau was not simply a mercan¬ 
tile town, but ought to be considered as a place 
of strength, as being surrounded with works 
and wet ditches; that the Austrians themselves 
had defended it as such after the battle of 
Lissa, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven ; that the king his master hav¬ 
ing commanded him to defend the place to the 
last extremity, lie could neither comply with 
general Laudohn’s proposals, norpay theleSst 
regard to his ttveat of destroying the town; 
as he had not lwn intrusted vWfft the care of 
the houses, but with the defence of the fortifi¬ 
cations. The Austrian convinced h\m, that 
same evening, that he threatened nothing hut 
what he meant to perform. He opened his 
batteries, and poured in upon the town a roost 
terrible shower of bombs and red-bot bullets, 
which continued till midnight. During this 
dreadful discharge, which filled the place with 
horror and desolatien, he attempted the out¬ 
works by assault. The Croats attacked the co¬ 
vered way in different places with their usual 
impetuosity; but were repulsed with consider-, 
able loss, by the conduct aud resolution of the 
governor aud garrison. These proceedings 
having made no impression on Tavenzein, the 
besieging general had recourse again to nego¬ 
tiation; and offered the most flattering articles 
of capitulation, which were rejected with dis¬ 
dain. The governor gave him to understand, 
that the destruction of the town had made 
no change in his resolution; though it was a 
practice contrary to th% law of arms, as well 
as to the dictates of common humanity, to 
l>egin the siege of a fortress by ruining the 
inhabitants; finally, he assured him he wo'ild 
wait for him upon the ramparts, and defend 
the place to the utmost of his power. His ob¬ 
servation was certainly just: nothing could be 
more infamously inhuman than ^his practice 
of making war upon the helpless unarmed in¬ 
habitants of a town wldbh hag the misfortune 
to be beleaguered; yet the besieger pleaded 
the example of the Prussian monarch, who had* 
before acted the same tragedy at Dresden. 
Laudohn being thus sct at defiance, continued 
to batter and bombard; and severahsubsequent 
assaults were given to the fortifications. 
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Abercom, (Hamilton) earl of, accompanies king 
James to Ireland, 872, vote k. 

Abercrombie, general, appointed to succeed ge¬ 
neral Shirley? 572. Situation of affairs in 
North America on his arrival at Albany, 575. 
He succeeds to the chief command in America, 
687. 

Aberdeen, (Gordon) earl of, attends the duke of 
Cumberland at Aberdeen, 450. 

Abingdon, (Bertie) earl of, created a privy-coun¬ 
sellor, 160. Opposes the septennial act, 302. 
Presents a petition from the university of Ox¬ 
ford, as to quartering soldiers, 305. His motiou 
concerning the Scottish election of the sixteen 
peers, 379. 

Acton, Richard, his examination as to the East- 
Indm company’s charter, 87. 

Addison, Mr. appointed secretary of state, 306. 

Admiralty, coutls of, for the trial ot offences coni- 
milted'at sea, to be held twice a year, 733. 

Adolphus, Frederic, succeeds to the crown of 
Sweden, 503. Conspiracy discovered to make 
him absolute, 584. He threatens to abdicate, 
ib. His forces invade Prussian Pomerania, 
649, 653. His general’s declaration, 654. Some 
of his territories seized by the Prussians, 654. 
His answer to the laflfiSiave of Hesse-Cassel, 
ib. Advantages gained oy his troops in Pome¬ 
rania, 853. Their further operations there. 
ib. 

Advocates, the faculty of, reprimanded for favour¬ 
ing the duke of Hamilton's protest and address, 
162. Receives a daedal of the chevalier de 
St. George, 257. 

African and Indian company estrrfdished in Scot¬ 
land, 189. Addressed against by tne EiurJish 
parliament, 97. Abandoned by King William, 
124. Make a settlement at Darien, 128. Com¬ 
pelled to quit it, 129. Causes a national fer¬ 
ment, 13& * 

-tra*de, measures taken with regard to, 

476, 489, 670, ib. , 

Affry, count d’, his memorial to the Dutch,, con¬ 
cerning the English cruisers, Ostetod, ai?d Nieu- 
port, 682. His counter-memSrial to that of 
England, 799* -» * 

Aigutllan , duke of, marches against general Bligfr, 
679. His politeness to the English officers, 
681. Assembles a body of forcet^for the inva¬ 
sion of Britain, 753. % m 

Aislabie, Mr. resigns his office of chancellor o&the 
excheggar, 327. Expelled the house of Com¬ 
mons and sent to the tower on sftcount ctf the 

- South-Sea scheme, ib. 

An, isle of, taken, 614. * * 

/ Aii-la-Chapellc, reflections on the peace of, 482. 
Rejoicings tor, ib. 

Albany, inNew-York, described, 535. 

Albemarle, (Keppel) earl of, eclipses Portland in 
king William’s favour, 12&, 123. Defeated at 
Denain, 271. 

———»(Kcpp$l) carl of, our ambassador to 
France, reclaims some English traders taken by 


(be French in America, 522. #He is trifled with 
at Paris, 524. His dettlh, 542. 

Alberoni, cardinal, his letter concerning sir George 
Byng’s attacking the Spanish licet, 315. t 
Alienation act passed against the Scutch, 196. 
Allied army assembles under the duke of Cum¬ 
berland,'636. Skirmishes with the French, ib. 
Passes the We^er, ib. Worsted at Hastenbeck 
by the French, 637. Retreats to Hoy a, 638. 
And thence to Starie, 639. Dispersed by the 
convention of Cluster-Seven, 640. Re-assembled 
under prince Ferdinand. 658. Obtains some 
advantages over the French, whom it obliges to 
evacuate part of the Hanoverian dominions, zb. 
But is checked at Zell, 659. Skirmishes with 
the French, 698. Harasses the French in lh7 , ri» 
retreat, 7(X). Passes the Rhine, and obtains 
divers advantages over them, ib; Gains the 
* battle of Cre vert, ib. Dvk'iiftd* at Simgers- 
hausen, 701. Worsts M. de Cheiert at Me^r, 
702. Repasses the Rhine, 703. Cantoned in 
the landgraviate of HessedCassel, the bishoprics 
of Munster, Padcrhorn, and Hildeshcim, 704. 
Skirmishes between them and the enemy, 787. 
Worsted at Bergen, 788. Harassed in retreat¬ 
ing, 789. Defeats the French at Maiden, 790, 
Ac. and poveldt, ib. Complaints of its violating 
the neutrality of the Dutch territories, 798. 
Skirmishes between it and the French, 845,847. 
Defeated at Corbach, 848. Victorious at Ex- 
dorff, ib. 849. Skirmishes will) the French, ib. 
America, troops in, subjected to the mutiny act, 
542, note ww. Maritime laws of England ex¬ 
tended to it, 560. Aud the power of enlisting * 
indented servants, ib. Scheme for making salt 
in it, 683, note 8.—See West Indies. 

-» (North) general view of the British 

colonics in it, 534. 

Amherst, general, reduces Cape Breton, 687. 
Returns to New England, aud sets out for Al¬ 
bany, 690. Receives'the thanks of the house 
of commons, 743. Takes possession of Ticoii- 
deroga and Crown Point, 768. Embarks on 
Lake Champlain, ib. His operations there, and 
after his return to Crown Point, 769. He ar¬ 
rives at Oswego, 836. Sails down the river 
St. Laurence, and reduces the Freuclf fort at 
Isle Royale, 836. He takes Montreal? 837. 
Anderton, the printer, his trial and execution for 
treasonous libels against government, 75. 
Andrews, captain, his engagement with part of a 
French squadron, 544. 

Angel, captain, his success, 750. 

Anglesey , (Annesley) earl of, withdraws himself 
from the Tories, $81. But rejoins them, ib. 
Angria, resolutions taken t£aiusljiim, 581. His 
lort of Geriah taken, and fleet destroyed, ib. 
Angus, (Douglas) carl of, slain at the battle of 
Sleeftkerke, 58. 

Ankalt-Cothen, prince of, laken prisoner by the 
allies, 848. . w 

Anhalt-Dcssau, (Maurice) priuce of, collects a 
Prussian army, 628. Which he conducts into 
Bohemia, 600. His advanced posts at Pima 
attacked by the Austrians, 646. He is sent lo 
> secure Berlin, 649.* Conducts tb<j thud division 
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of flie Prussians jnto Mofuvia, Is wounded 

and taken at Hochkirchen, 708. His conduct 
at Minden, 789. 

Anjevgo, in ihe East-Indies, described, 529. 

Anjou, (Philip) duke of» succeeds to the Spanish 
throne by*tlie name of Philip V. 138. f 

Annamaboci the caboceiro of, his equivocal con¬ 
duct, 622. 

Atinandale, (Johnson) earl of, discovers a Jacobite 
plot, 29. Created president of the Scottish* 
council, 173. Opposes the union, 216. 

Annapolis , in N%va-Scotia, the inhabitants of, re¬ 
bel, 523, and arc reduced by major Laurence, ib . 

Anne , daughter to Janies duke of York, has a 
revenue settled upon her, 28. Dmcntions be¬ 
tween the queen and her, 63. Reconciliation 
between her and king William, 83. Her son 
dies, 135. She succeeds to the throne, 158. 
Resolves to fulfil her predecessor’s engage¬ 
ments with the allies, 159. Her inclination to 
the Tories, 160. She declares war against 
France, ib. Warm opposition to her ministry 
in Scotland, 161. She appoints commissioners 
to treat of an union of the two kingdoms, 163. 
Procures the Dutch to put a slop to their cor¬ 
respondence and commerce with France and 
f Spain, 170. Receives a remonstrance from the 
lords concerning Lovai’s plot, 185. Grants the 
first fruit& and tenths to tifi poor clergy* 187* 
Bill for a regency in case of her death, 206. 
She nominates commissioners to treat of the 
union of the two kingdoms, 209. Rejects the 
proposals of France, 215. Ratifies the uuion, 
221. Gives audience to a Muscovite ambassa¬ 
dor, 222. The nation generally discontented 
with her Whig ministry, 226. She grants an 
act of grace, 257, An ineffectual treaty be¬ 
tween her and France, 239. She changes her 
ministry, 249. Receives a representation from 
the commons of her late ministry’s embezzle¬ 
ments, 254. Negotiation between her and 
France, 258. She creates twelve new peers, 
261. Conferences opened at Utrecht between 
her ministers and those of Louis XIV. 264. 
Her measures obstructed by the allies, 265. 
She demands king Philip’s renunciation of the 
crown of France, ib. Receives a loyal address 
from the commons, 268. Communicates the 

I dan of peace to both houses of parliament, ib, 
Progress of her negotiation at Utrecht, 271, 
273. Where peace is concluded between her 
and Louis XIV. of France, 274. Upon which 
she is congratulated by parliament, ib. Sub¬ 
stance of the treaty between her and Louis, 
275. She receives"u representation from the 
Scottish members, ^touching the hardships of' 
the upion, 276. She is petitioned by the in¬ 
habitants of Dunkirk, 277, Seyds commission¬ 
ers to see its fortifications demolished, and the 
harbour filled up, ib. Procures the enlarge¬ 
ment of the protestants from the French gal¬ 
leys, 278. Treaty between her and Philip V. of 
Spain, 279. Her answer to the address to set 
a price %n the chevalier’s head,, 282. Her 
death and character, 285. Instances of her 
munificence, 348. i * 

Anton, comnio&>re, sails for the Soulh-Sca, 401. 
His return and aernunt of his voyage, 437,438. 
He and admiral Warren defeat and take a 
French squadron, 465. Created a lord, £5. 

—lord, appoiuteiKirst lord of the adniiraltyA 
612. Steers with sir Edward Hawke tu the i 
Bay of* Biscay, 675. Several vessels driven 
u&hore by some of his cruisers, 681. ! 

Anstis, John, esq. taken into custody as a Ja¬ 
cobite, 297. t J 


Anteuil , M. d’, taken prisoner, 533. 

Antigullican privateer takes a French East-lndia 
ship, 618. Petition of the owners of, 670. 

Antrim, (Macdonald) earl of, his regiment refused 
access into Londonderry, 1.5. Warrant to ap¬ 
prehend him, 301. 

Antrobws, captain, his success, 750. 

ApchA , M.< d’, worsted by admiral Pococke, 693, 
694. He retires to the island of Bourbon, ib. 
Defeated a third time by admiral Pococke, 783. 

Apraxin , general, takes Memel, 642. Engages 
mureschal Lehwald at Norkitten, Makes 
a busty retreat from Prussia, 647. Disgraced 
and tried, 695. 

Aquilm French man of war destroyed, 

Aram, Eugene, an account of, 746. 

Arcot, dispute about the government of the pro¬ 
vince of, 531. The whole reduced by colonel 
Cooie, 786. 

Arembrrg, duke of, takes Gabel, 643. Worsted 
by prince Henry of Prussia neur Prelsch, 796. 

Arethusu, French frigate taken, 750. 

Argylc, (Campbell) earl of, sent by the Scottish 
convention to invest William aiid Mary with 
the government, 11. Withdraw^ iiont the 
coalition, 29. Created a duke, 137. 

— - , (Campbell) duke of, sent commissioner to 

the Scottish parliament, 199. Drives the left 
wing of the French army from their intranch¬ 
men ts at Malplaquel, 241. Appointed genet al 
in Spain, 256. His reasons for desiring a disso¬ 
lution of the union with Scotland, 276. He 
engages the earl of Mar at Dumblaine,291h Dis¬ 
graced, 303. Supports the bill against the 
bishop of Rochester, 331*. Opposes the bill lor 
punishing the city of Edinburgh for riots then*, 
385. And the convention with Spain, 396. 
Resigns his places, 404. His speech on the 
army, ib. Re-accopts lus places, ami lays them 
down, 414. His d£a£ K , 4o0, note i. 

-, (Campbell) mike of, his remarks on the 

bill foi the British fishery, 489. 

Argciwm, M. d’, removed from his office in the 
French ministry, 626. 

Anner/ticres, M. d\ assists in passing I he Wesrr 
637. Takes possession, oi Gottingen, 6*9 
Worsted by the hereditary prince, /90. His 
attempts to relieve Munster, ib. 

Armigcr, brigadier,attends general Hopson to the 
VV\ist Indie?, 759. 

Arran , (Hamilton) earl of, sent to the Tower, 4. 

-, lord Charles BuiJer, created earl of, and 

lord Butler of Weston, 873, note k. 

Artists, eminent, an account of, 867, 368. 

Arts , &c. societies instituted for the encourage¬ 
ment ot, 725. 

Axhbij and Wtyite, constables of Aylesbury, 
case, tor refusing to receive vote 
186, 198. t 

Ashton, Mr. taken, tried, condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted, for a conspiracy against the government, 
. 41. 

Assiento treaty with Spain ratified, 279. Debates 
on, 494. * • 

Asttpnojfier* sent to the East Indies, 841. 

Asytugn for orphans instituted, 724. 

Athlone, (Ginckel) earl of/reduces Athlone, 46. 
(Defeats the Irish at Aghriiu, ib. Besieges and 
reduces Limerick, 4&. In danger ol being 
drowned,71. Covers the siege at Kciserswaert, 
and saves Nimcguen, 163. Contends with 
Marlborough for an equal share of command, 

Athol , (Murray) marquis of, stands candidate for 
president of the Scollish convention, 9. Assisi* 
in the proclamation of kin^WilJiairt and queei 
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Mary, 11. Created a duke, 875, note v. 
Scheme agaiust him, 184* He apposes the 
union, 200. 

Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester, conn 
mitttff to the Tqwer, 332. Bill of pains and 
penalties against him, 333. He is deprived, 
a*jd driven into exile, 354. 

Attouguia, count d\ apprehended for u conspiracy 
against the king of Portugal, 717. Executed, 

m\ 

Aubeterre, couflt d’, his intrigues at the court of 
Vienna. 552. His declaration there, 554* 

Aubry , M. d’, defeated and taken by sir William 
Johnson at Niagara, 770. 

Amustm II. elector of Saxony, elected king of 
Poland, 114. Deposed, 183. Acknowledges 
Stanislaus as king, 215. Re-ass u me s the crown, 

m. 

-—-III. elector of Saxony, chosen king of 

Poland, 371. Declares for the queen of Hun¬ 
gary, 434. Ilis electorate invaded by the king 
of Prussia, 435. Borrows money from the 
elector of Ilanover, 492. Engages his vote lor 
electing the archduke king of the Romans, in 
consideration of a subsidy from England, 503. 
A new subsidy granted him by England, on 
account of Hanover, 539. Declines engaging 
in a confederacy with Russia, Hungary, &c. 
585. Ilis electoral dominions invaded by the 
king of Prussia, 586. And himself blocked up 
"with his troops at Pima, 587. His queen in¬ 
sulted, and cabinet rifled, 884,notfi (it}. His letter 
In his general, concerning his forces, ib . notc(c). 
He retires to Poland, 588. His troops are 
obliged to surrender to the king of Prussia, 
who compels them to incorporate with his army, 
ib. His memorial at the Ha cue, 589. The 
Prussiau answer to it, 590. Death and cha¬ 
racter of his queen, ,6ft9. His electorate laid 
under contribution, *mjJonlered to furnish le- 
cruits for the l’russians?696. The suburbs of 
his capital of Dresden burnt by*TlflB"Prussians, 
709. His minister’s memorial to the diet of the 
empire on that outrage, 710. His Saxon sub¬ 
jects grievously oppressed by the king of Prus¬ 
sia, 711. His siin.jnince Charles, elected duke 
of Courland, 713. Operations of the Imperial¬ 
ists and Prussians in his electorate, 795. Ilis 
capital there much hurt by th£ kin$of Prussia 
in ail attempt upon it, 855. Publishes a remon¬ 
strance on the Prussian behaviour at the siege 
of Dresden, 860. 

Aumont, duke 4\ arrives in England as ambassa¬ 
dor froniiFiance, 273. Insulted by the popu¬ 
lace, and his house burned, 277, 

AtivtU M. d’, takes Embden, &c. 637. j 

Austrians f hostilities commenced between them 
and the Prussians, 587. Whom they' fight at 
Lowosclmtz, 588. Skirmishes between them 
and the Prussians on the frontiers of Bohemia, 
628. Routed at Reichenberg, 630. And n«ar 
Prague, 631. Their brave defence of Prague, 
633. They defeat the Prussians .at Kolin, G&i. 
They take Gabel, 643. Destroy Zittau, with 
many circumstances of cruelty, (544. Skiitnish 
with ftaPFrussians, it* Decline an engagement 
with the king of Prussia, 647. fliey attack the 
Prussians at Goer I its*, 648. Take Lignitz, 649. 
Lay Berlin under contribution, ib. They take 
Scnweidnitz, 651- Defeat the prince of Bevern 
near Breslau, it. They are routed at Lissa, 
652. They force the Prussians to raise'the 
siege of Olmutz, and to^retire into Bohemia, 
705. Harass them in their march, it. Joined 
by the Imperial army, 707. Defeat the king 
ei Prussia ut Hochtivchen, 708* Skirmishes . 


between them ant? the allies, 7&7. And the 
Prussians, 792. A detachment of them sent to 
reinforce the Russians, it. And contribute 
much to the victory at Cunersdarf, 794. A body 
of them worsted at Corlitz and Hoyerswardn, 
795. And at Pretsch, 796. They surround 
and take a Prussian army at Maxell, it. And 
another under general Diercke, it. Advantages 
gained by them against the Prussians in Sax¬ 
ony, 053. They defeat an army of Prussians 
a! LairBshut, and reduce Glatz, 854. They are 
worsted at Lignite, 856. Atfd under general 
Beck, 857. They and the Russians nossess 
themselves of Berlin, it. They taKe 1 organ 
and Leipsic, 858. Are worsted at Torgau, it. ^ 

Authors t eminent, an account of, &;6,867. 

Aveiro, duke d’, apprehended for a conspiracy 
against the king of Portugal, 707. Executed, 
802. 


Aylesbury , (Bruce) earl of, a proclamation for 
apprehending him, 35. Engages in a plot 
against king William, 98. Admitted to hath 
117, note 5. Ilis son called to the house of 
peers, 878, note go. 

Aylcsford , Heneage Finch (Lord Guernsey 
created carl oft 309, note 2. He and his son 
dismissed from their places, 302. ^ '*■"* 

Aylmer , Matthew, created rear-admiral, 69. 

\ 1 
B. 


Baden, Louis, prince of, defeats the Turks at 
PatocInn, 23. Pusses tly? Rhine, but obliged 
to repass it, 82. Candidate for the crown of 
Poland, 114. Defeated at Fridlinguen, 165. 
Reduces Landau, 193. Thwarts the duke of 
JM ml borough, 201. His success on the Rhine, 
203. . 

Bail, special, allowed ten miles without London, 
873, note i. 

Baker , Richard and Wm. their contract for the 
forces in North America approved of by the 
commons, 605. 

Balasore , in the East Indies, described, 530. 

Balcarras, (Lindsay) earl oft favours king James’s* 
interest in Scot land, 9. Is taken and com¬ 
muted to the common prison, 11. 

Balchen, admiral, sir John, perishes at sea, 438. 

Balfour , captain, his bravery at Loiusbourg, 688. 

Bulmerino, lord, joins the young chevalier, 645. 
Surrenders and is sent to London, 452. Tried 
and beheaded, 454, &c. 

Baltic Jleet la ken by the French, 206. 

Banrks , sir Jacob, taken into custody for favouring 
an intended invasion by Sweden, 304. 

Bank of England established, 77. Land-bank 
established, 101, 874, note o. 

Bank act passed, 307. * 

Banhmy , (Knolhs) earl oft gallantry of*his sons, 
830, note 2. 

Bankrupts .—Sec Debtors . 

Bankrupt-laws , remarks on the, 739. « 

Banks , Mr. prepares a bill for the punishment of 
governors of plantations, 603. » 

Barbary corsairs, their insolence, 484. 

Barcelona , siege of, 204. Taken by the English 
for the king of Spain, 2*5. s* 

Barclay , sir George, his conspiracy for assussinul- 
ing.^ing William, 98. 

Barker , captain, sent to burn two ships off Toulon, 
,75f. | J 

Bur law, colonel, assists in taking Guaduloupc, 
,765. > 

Bamaby, Mr. his remonstrance to the magistrates 
of Fribourg 482. 

Barnard , sir John, opposes the excise-bill, 369. 
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His ichcrtfe for reducing the interest of the 
national debt. 384. 

Barnard, Mr. remarkable transaction between the 
duke of Marlborough and him, 892, note q. 
Barrington, lord, expelled the house of commons 
J for being* concerned in a deceitful lottery 
scheme. 835, Appointed master of the ward* 
robe, 657. He resigns, and to made secretary 
at war# 657. Presents estimates for raising new 
levies, 558. lib letters to general Fowke, 884, < 
note (a), • 

—- . general, sails to the West Indies, 759. 

His operations at Guadeloupe, 763, 764. He 
also reduces the islands of Deseada, Los Santos, 

, and Marigalante,765. Returns to England, 766. 

- - , captain, takes the count de St, Flo- 

* rentin man of >var, 749, 

Barton, captain, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Morocco, 692. # I 

Bateman, lord, brings a message to the commons 
relating to extraordinary expenses of the war, 
596. 

Bath, the order of, revived, 346, note 7. 

-, (Grenville) earl of, excepted from king 

JmmVa pardon, note 8. 

——, William PuItcnVy, created earl of, 416. 
^^Opposes the dismission of the Hanoverians from 
Brstisb pay, 422. 

——, (Pultenpyj earl of, Ins sraech on the mutiny 
bill, 475. He*opposes the till for annexing the 
forfeited estates in Scotland to the crown, 505. 
Bathianif mareschal, routs the French mid Pala¬ 
tine troops at PsifFfphovcn, 439. His proposal 
rejected at Laffcldt, 463. 

Bathurst , Allen, created lord, 878, note oo. His 
speech in behalf of the bishop of Rochester, 
334: and motions concerning the estates of 
the South-Sea directors and sinking-fund, 370. 
Opposes the convention with Spain, 396- Ap¬ 
pointed captain of the baud of pensioners, 416. 
Batteaui' described, 550. 

Battles and Skirmishes. —Aghrim, 46. Aller, 659. 
Almanza, 223. Anclam, 853. Aram, 532. 
Asch, 792. Auperbach, 791. Belgrade, 311. 

' Belturhat, 31. Bergen, 788. Blenheim, 192. 
Boyne, 32. Braunau, 428. Breslau, 651. 
Brihucga, 248. Bulzbach, 847. Calcutta, 623. 
Cam pen, 851. Cainj>o Santo, 426. Carpi, 150. 
Cesano, 203. Castiglione, 214. Caya, 242. 
Clnindernagore, 624. Chateau-Dauphinf*, 427. 
Chignecto, 528. Chinchura, 785. Choczim, 
398. Clifton, 448. Codogno, 457. Cohlui, 630. 
Coni, 437. Curhach, 848. Corhitz, 795. Co- 
veldi, 790. Crevelt, 70J. Cronsladt, 38. 
Crotsku, 398. Cnltodcn, 451. Cunersdorf, 
794. Cntwa,625. Gpaslaw, 416. lienain, 271. 
Dcttingen, 425. Dilleinbourg, 845. Drummore, 
21. Uuiublaine, 299. Ehstorff, 658. Eekeren, 
179. l&lcn. 648. Eimbeck, 849. Klverk-k, 851. 
Erfurth, 649. Ersdorf, 845. ExdorfF, 848. Ex- 
illcs, 464. Evbach, 845. Falkirk, 449. Fehr- 
bellin,»7l3. Oleums, 37. Fonteuoy, 440. Fort 
du Qucsne. 547, 690. Franca-Villa, 819. Frcy- 
berg, 853.^*ridImgtten, 16,5. Fulda,79J. Gabel, 
643.. Gcissa, 846. Glenshiel, 318. Goerlitz, 648. 
Goldspie, 450. Gotliebo,646 1 Gncfcnberg, 792. 
Grucnewiese,^09. wistalla, 376. Hastenheck, 
637. Herborn, 845. Heydcmunden, 852. Hi!- 
kersberg, 416. Ilirschfcfdk 628. HocbM^t, or 
Blenheim, 191* Hosenfeldt, 847. Hoya, 700. 
Hnyer*werda, 79& jabouka, 398. Inverary, 
44ft Kalish, 215, Kay, 793, Keith. 45»>. 
Killy-crsuhrc, 13. Kleinlmnes, 791. Kolin, 
634. Koveripauk, 532. Laffeldt, 462. Lake 
George, 549, Landen, 70. Lmdshnb 854. 
Loiidwcrnhagcn, 70ft Lang-Reicheubach, 


859. Lavtngen, 180. Lawenthngen, 850. Lig 
nitz, 649. Dssau, 166. Lowoschutz, 588. Lut- 
zen, 847. Luzzara, 165. Near Lyai-Henning, 
691. Malplaqiiet, 241. Marsaglia, 72. Massa- 
guttsh, 545. Masulipatam, 782. Maun, 796. 
Meer, 702. Meissen, 796. Mt»deii,,789, Ac. 
Molrichstadt, 787. Alolwitz, 408. Montuiorenci, 
772, Ac. AIunden,850. Narva, 140, note7. Neu- 
stadt, 853. Newton-Butler, 17. Niagara, 769. 
Nissa, 23. Nordheim, 849. Norkitten, 646. 
Norten, 850. Onondugo, 577. Oran, 367. 
Orsova, 391. Oudenarde, 231, Ac. * In Para¬ 
guay, 842. Purina', 376. Passberg, 858. Pas- 
selvalifc,305* Pcterwaradin, 309, note 7. l’irna, 
440. Prag ue, 646. Preston, 299. Preston-lVis, 
445. PsatrcmdoTt^ 856. Psiflenhoven, 439. Pou. 
town, 242. Quebec,776,834. Rami lies, 211. Rei- 
c hen berg, 630. Rhrynberg, 851. Roshacli, 649, 
Roucoux, 456. Sababourg, 849. Samiaverain, 
533. Saint Istevan de Litem, 206. Sangershmt 
sen, 702. Saragossa, 248. Scardingen, 178 
Schnken,852. Schellenberg, 190. Scherinbeck, 
851. Schweidnitz, 651. Sodriera Formosa, 194. 
Soheite, 850. Sohr, 439. Spirebach, 180. St. 
Cas, Ac, 678. St. Mary’s, 765. Steeqykerke, 57. 
Sicilian, 854. Strehla, 857. Streissen, 709. 
Surat, 782. JSyrinham, 533. Tecklenburg, 636. 
Ter, 82. Ticonderoga, 620,689. Tirlemont, 202. 
Torgau, 853, 8i8. Turin, 213. Vacha, 84ti. 
Villa-Franca, 437. Villa Viciosa, 248. Wsi- 
fungen, 787. Walcourt, 22. Wandewaslu 785. 
Warbourg, 849. Willmen5trand»410. Wynen- 
dale, 233. JZeilbnch, 847. Zierenberg, 849. 
Ziethen, 853. Zorndorf, 707. Zullichaw, 793. 

Bavaria, Maximilian, elector of, detached by the 
allies to make a diversion in Flanders, 45. His 
behaviour at the siege of Namur, 91. Declares 
for France, 165. Defeats the Imperialists at 
Scardingen, and takes possession of RMillion, 
178. Defeats Stininyjt 7-avingen, 180. Routed 
at Schellenberg, Blenheim and Rami I lies, 190, 
192, Brussels, 234. Restored to 

his dignities and dominion, 279. 

-, Charles, elector of, reinforced by a 

body of French troops, 409. Crowned king of 
Boliemia at Prague, 410. .Elected emperor by 
the name of Charles VII. 416. Convention 
between him and the queen of Hungary, 423. 
Advances inafcle by him towards a peace, 435. 
Trrttty between him, Prussia, Ac. at Frankfort, 
434. His Death, 439. 

-- Maximilian, elector of, accommodation 

between the queen of Hungary and him, 439. 
Accepts of a subsidy from Berlin,©492. De¬ 
bates thereon, 494. Gets a new gratification 
on account of Hanover, 540. His troops join 
the French army, 627. 

Beauclerc %a *tq Aaibrey, slain at Carthagena, 407 

Beaufort, y*,«pierset) duke of, distinguishes him¬ 
self in the opposition, 354, note 4. 

Beak, genera), surprises i*nd takes a battalion of 
Prussian grenadiers, 792. He defeats another 
detachment* 853. Is worsted by the king of 
Prussia, 857. < 

Bec^rd,•William, esq. supports the interest.of 
Jamaica, 51ft. Opposes extending tBWtnlitary 
laws to the East-Iudia company’s settlements, 

Beckwith, colonel, distinguishes himself at War¬ 
bourg, 849. • 

n Bedford, (Russel) earl of, created a duke, 87ft 
na$e k. 

-■, duke of, hi^peech against Hanoverian 

connexions, 421, 429. He opposes the conti¬ 
nuation of the penalties of treason, 432. Ap¬ 
pointed first lord of the admiralty, 43ft And 
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secretary 6f state, 467. Opposes the bill for 
' annexing the forfeited "estates in Scotland to 
the crown, 505. His message, as lord lieutenant, 
to the Irish parliament, concerning a dreaded 
inyfiSon from Ffance, 755. Some incidents re- 
lative*to his government there, 767. 

Bedford, Mr. punished for writing The Here¬ 
ditary Right to the Crown of England asserted, 
278 . 

Beer, reflections on the price of, 807. J 

Belgrade, siege of, 72. Battle of, 311. 

Bell, Mi 9 , lus gallant defence of Cane-coast 
castle, 622. 

—ensign, treacherously wounded by the In¬ 
dians, 831, note (o g). 

Bellamy, Rev. Mr. and his son perish in the black 
hole at Calcutta, 580. 

Bellmis, lord, proclamation for apprehending him, 
35. 

Belleisle, count de, his extraordinary retreat, 417. 
Slain at Exillcs, 464. 

— ■ ■■ , due de, bis letter, as secretary at war, 

to the colonels in Germany, 700. His only son 
killed at Crcvelt, 722, ?wte 10. His letters to 
maresdial Contades, 900, noie( y). 

■— - , mureschal de, French frigate, taken, 830. 

Belliqueux French man of war, taken, 681. 

Bellma French frigate taken, 749. 

BellonVs, signor, letter in favour of the Pretender, 
.* burnt by the hangman, 363. 

Benbow, admiral, bombards St. Maloes, 74. His 
engagement with Du Cusse, 167. His death, 
168. . 


Bently, captain, signalizes himself in the action 
wiili M. de la Clue, 752. He is knighted, ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom , the siege of, 463. 

Berkeley, lord, makes an unsuccessful attempt in 
Camaret-bay, 80. Bombards Dieppe and 
Havre de Grace, ib, Sr. Martin's and other 
places, 105. 

-, French frigate, takfa^ffiL„ 

Berlin laid under contribution by the Austrians, 
649. And by them and the Russians, 858. 

Berwick, (bluart) duke of, accompanies his father 
James II. to Ireland, and hack again to France, 
872, note e. Servos in Limerick under M. Bois- 
selau, 36. Gets the command of the lorces in 
Ireland, 37. Taken prisoner^ at Landcn, 70. 
Repa irs privately to England, 98. Mis progress 
in Portugal, 194. He routs ihecoufederates at 
Almanza, 223. Defeats the Cannsars, g42. 
Takes fort Kehl, 371. Killed at Pliilipsburgh, 
375. 

Bestuchef,\o unt, chancellor of Russia, disgraced, 
706. t 

Severn, prince of, harasses the Austrians'on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, 628. Defeats Ko- 

nigseg at Reichenberg, 63l.> His t bravery at 
the battle ijcar Prague, 632. fumnumds the 
Prussian camp in the king's absence, 647. Part 
of his troops attacked, 648. He retreats* to 
Breslau, i/>„ where lie is defeated and t^k^n, 
65J. Assists in driving the Swedes out of the 
.Prussian territories,7J3. '* 

Bierfaisant French man of war taken, 688. / 

Binglyrm . taken ifljto custody, 338. 

Birch, sergeant, expelled the house of commons 
for fr#anlcnt practices, 364. * 

Biron, due de, conveys the young chevalier to 
Vincennes, 483. 

Biron, count, objections against electing a duke 
of Courland during his life, 714. 9 

Bishops, English; several*>f them refusing the 
oaths to William and Mary, are suspended and 
deprived, #4. 

BlaeUfoiars, resolutions taken for building a ( 


bridge at, 747. Mr. Mylneis plan for,preferred, 
828. Inscription on the foundation ou ib, 

Blair, Janet, ner great age, 758, note 5. 

Blakeney , general, remonstrates concerning tbd 
stf|je of St. Philip's castle, 568. * HU defence 
and surrender of that fort, 570. He arrives in 
England, and 4s created an Irish lord, 572. 
Blantyord, man of w$r taken by the French, and 
returned, 555* 

Bligh, general, commands the land forces in rhe 
expedition against Cherbourg, 677. His opera¬ 
tions in the neighbourhood of St. Maloes, 678. 
His rear guard attacked at St. Cas, 679, &c. 
Blond, French frigate, taken, 029. 

Blunt , sir John, projects the South-Sea schemer 
322. Taken into custody, 326. Refuses to 
answer certain questions, ib . 

Boles, captain his bravery, 692. 

Bolinghrokc, (St. John) viscount, sent privately to 
the court of Versailles, £72. Disscnlion between 
Oxford and him, 278, 283, 284. Removed from 
the secretary’s office, 288. Withdraws to France, 
291. Impeached, 293, and attainted, 295. 
Pardoned, 335. Bill in his favour, 338. Ills 
intrigues at the prince's court, 472. 

Bolton, (Powlet) duke of, almost drawn 
scheme for the restoration of king James, 27. 

-, duke of, dismissed from his regiment, 373. 

Bombardments, reactions on, 751.'"* 

Bombay described, 529. 

Bompart, M. makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve Guadalotipe, 765. 

Bond, Dennis, esq. expelleW the house of com¬ 
mons for fraudulent practices, 364. 

Bonne, siege of, 178. 

Boscawcn, admiral, sent to the East Indies, 466. 
His operations there, 469. Sent with a fleet to 
North America, 544. Account of his expedition, 
ib . He is appointed a commissioner of the ad¬ 
miralty, 612. Sails for North America, 674. 
Assists in the reduction of Cape Breton, 687. 
Returns to England, 691. He receives the 
thanks of the house of commons, 743. Defeats 
M. de la Clue’s squadron, 751. Is driven frouv 
the French coast by bad weather, 831. His 
operations in the bay of Quiberon, 840. 

Boucher, colonel, apprehended, 185. 

Bovjflers, nmreschal, arrested by king William, 
92. Surprises Opdani at Eckeren, 179. 
Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch general 
Wolfo's motions, 775. Makes an unsuccessful 
attempt to reinforce Montcalm, 776; and to 
relieve Quebec, 777. 

Bouquet, colonel, assists in the expedition against 
Fort du Quesne, 690. . 

Bcurnois, his severe punishment, 292. 

Boyd, Mr. Iiis hazardous attempt to reac^ admiral 
tiyng’s fleet, 569. * 

Boys, commodore, watches the armament of 
M. Thuror, 753, who eludes him, 755. He 
is obliged to put in at Leith for provisions, ib. 
Braddock, general, his unfortunate expedition,546. 
Bradford , viscount Newport, created earl of, 873. 

note k. * 

Bradshaw , captain, relieves a distressed crew at 
sea, 748. 1 ] . 

Bradstreet, captain, reiniorcesotbe garrison of 
Oswego, 551. Repulses a body of French on 
th»river Onondago, 576. Assists in the attempt 
unon Ticondcroga, 689. Takes and destroys 
Fort Frontenac, 690. <9 * 

Bray, captain, his gallant exploit with a French 
privateer, 672. * 

-> Dr. Thomas, projects the society for props* 

gating the gospel in foreign parts, 123. 
Breadalbane, (Campbell,) earl of, withdraws from 

3N 
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the opposition, S§. Undertake for the sub¬ 
mission of the Highlanders, 30. Committed to 
the castle of Edinburgh, 88. 

Bremen taken by the French, 639. Evacuated, 
699. f * # 

.Bremen, mayor, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 
783. Hi& unsuccessful attack ri^on Wandewash, 
ib. His bravery apd detail thpre, 786. 

-, captain, wounded, 784. 

Breslav taken by the Austrians, 651. Recovered 
by the Prussians, 653. 

Brew, Mr. his laudable behaviour at Annamabae, 
623. 

Brian, -, an Irish mariner, his resolution, 830. 

^Bridges, Mr. accounts for all the public money, 
except about three millions, <253. 

Bridgt water, (Egerton) carl of, created duke, 324. 
Brissac, due de, routed at Coveldt, 790. 

Bristol, John, (lord Hervey) earl of, 309, note % 
—, riot at, 515. 

British fishery erected, 489. Laws for the im¬ 
provement of, 599. 

-Museum erected, 513. 

—--subjects ordered to quit Frunce, or enlist 

in the army, 377. 
l\r 0 id-bottom ministry, 438, 

Broderick, admiral, his ship burnt at sea, 675; 
and he narrowly escapes, ib.mllc assists in the 
defeat of Mftki la Clue’s squadron, 752. 

Bioglio, ma rescind, escapes mi his shirt from his 
a uarters,376; and as a courier from Prague,417. 
Assists m passing the Wescr, and taking Mmilen, 
637. Enters Biemcfi, 699, which is evacuated, 
%b. Jle defeats the prince of Ysembourg at 
Kungerslianscu, 702. Manages the artillery at 
Landwemliai'en, 70S. Defeat* prince Ferdinand 
at Bergen, 788. His progress in the dominions 
of Hanover, 789. Commands a separate corps 
near Mindcn, ib. Altucks the left of the allies 
at the battle of Mindcn, 790. Supersedes Con- 
lades and D’Etrtes in the command of tlie 
army, 791. Attempts prince Ferdinand's camp, 
ib. 1145. Skirmishes between his troops and the 
• allies d). Exactions by his officers in West¬ 
phalia, 8*16. A detachment of his forces worsted 
at Vacba, ib. Situation ol his army, ib. A 
small corps of it routed near Butzbalch, 847. 
Jle is Eilmridoned by the Wirlemberg troops, 
ih. Small skirmishes between his troops and 
the allies, 8*17. A detachment of his army 
victorious at Corhuch, 848; and rou1ed*at Ex- 
dorff, ib . and Warbourg, 849. More skirmishes 
between Ins troop* and the allies, ib. A detach¬ 
ment of his army worsts the hereditary prince 
at Kliynberg and Compel), 851. More skn- 
m is lies between his detachments and those of 
the n I lira with various success ih. 

Bromley, All* moves to repeal the septennial act, 
373. f 

Brown, count, surprises don Carlos at Yelletri, 
436. Penetrates into Provence, 457. 

# .. - fights the king of Prussia at Lowo- 

schulZf 588. Attempts a junction with the 
Saxon arm?, ib. 11c and prince Charles of 
Ixirraine defeated near Prague, 632. In which 
they are besieged, ib.k Ills death, 635. 

Browne, general,^estea with the command of a 
Russian army against the Prussians, 706. Joined 
by general Farmer on the Ivorders ol SdrsifP, ib. 
Obtains a passport from the Prussian gcnaml 
to remove for tlie eftre 9 1 his wound*, received 
at Zorndorf, 707. He is a native of Scotland, 
723, note . 

Bruce, sir Alexander, expelled the Scottish par¬ 
liament for reflecting against Presbytery, 162. 
Brndencl, lord, apprehended* 5$. 


Bruhl, count, his lady arrested, and ordered to 
leave Saxony, 628. 

Brunswick, Wolfenbuttel Severn, Charles duke 
of, furnishes troops to the # allied armp, 636. 
His territories possessed by the Ereilfh, 639. 
With whom he concludes a treaty, (&8.* He 
expostulates with his brother Ferdinand con¬ 
cerning the hereditary prince, ib. Means found 
to reconcile him to their proceedings, ib. Arret 
of the evangelical body at Ratishon in his 
favour, with the emperor’s answer, JW.—See 
Fenl^mind. • 

---, Charles William Ferdinand, here¬ 
ditary prince of, distinguishes himself at Has- 
tenbeck, 638. Reduces Hoya and Miuden, 
700. Conducts the front at Crfjvcldt, ib. Se¬ 
cures the puss at Wachtcndonck, 702. His 
progress, 787. lie defeats the due de Brissac 
at (JoveIdt, 790. Passes the Wcser in pursuit 
of the French, ib. Beats up the quarters ot the 
duke of Wirlemberg at Fulda, 791. Detached 
with a reinforcement to the king of Prussia, ib . 
Rejoins the allied army, 846. Makes an in¬ 
cursion into the county of Fulda, 847. Is 
worsted at Corbach, 848. He retrieves his 
honour at Exdorf, ib. His bravery and success 
ar Warbourg, ib. He beats up the quarters of 
a French detachment at Zeirenberg, 849. lie 
marches to the Lower Rhine, 850. Is worsted 
at Rhynberg and Campon, 851. Repasses the 
Rhine, ib. Attempt against him deleated, 852. 

—-, Francis prince of, killefi at Hochkir- 

cben, 708. 

-, Louis prince of, appointed tutor to 

the prince of Orange, and captain-general of 
the United Provinces, 744. Memorial deliveied 
by him on the part of the kings ot Great Britain 
aiid Prussia, 902, note (aa). Declaration <h Ji- 
vered to him in auswtr thereto, 845, note n. 

Buccow, general, loretort? abandon the siege of 
Koninsj^L^JW/. ** 

Buchan, (Ersknie) carl of, protests against the 
union in behalf of the peers of Scotland, 217. 

-, colonel, deleated by sir T. LivmgMu 

29. 

Buckebonrg, count of, taken ftito Biitish pay for 
the defence of Hanover, 662. His boh avium .it 
Mmden, 790. Arrit of the evangelical body at 
Ratifcbon *in his iavour, with the emperor’s 
answer, 797. • 

Buckingham, (Sheffield) marquis of Norrnanhy, 
created duke of, appointed loid-stcward oi tlie 
household, 250. Opposes the SoufftSi^i scheme, 

sn. 

Buckle, gaptain, takes the Glorioso, 466. 

Bulhelcy, gcueral, attends the chevalier from 
Scotland 1 to Ffttnce, 300. 

JJidoic, majea, surprise* a French parly at Mar- 
purg and Btfttluch. but is woisled at Munden, 
8^); and at Schnken, 8^2. 

Burgundy, duke of, reduces Old Brisac, 130. IIis 
d«..tlli, 2d>. # 

Burnet, captain,assists in takpig Guaduloupfr, 761. 

- - 0 Di^Gilbert, piomolcd lu tlie see ot Sails- 

bury* 2. Some account of him, ib. ttmfpvm 
a plots 27. Kxfepted from king James’s pm don, 
61, note 8. Ills pastoral letter ImmtJby the 
haltg man, 66. Harangues against si“. Fei.« 
wick. 111. Motion agijnst him, 131. His 
speeches against Saelievere 1,246. IIisdeatb,291. 

Button, cofonc l, commands the right wing at 
Queuec, 834. 

TUtsbugdia surrendered* to admiral Watson and 
colonel Clive, 582. 

Bushel , captain, coudemncd for murder, pardoneck 

t and promoted, 340. 
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Busty, M. de, recalled from Hanover, 545. Killed 
in the East-Indies, 786. • 

Bute, James Stuart created earl of, 875, note y. 

Byng, sir George, sent in pursuit of the French 
*fleet5*230. Saifs to the Mediterranean, 3l3. 
D$str<Vys the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro, 
314, His activity, 319._ Cheated viscount Tor- 
rington, and made a knight of the^Balh, 320. 

—, admiral, sent on a cruise to intercept De la 
Molhe, 545.* He sails for the Mediterranean, 4 
565. Arrives at Gibraltar, ib. His letter to the 
admiralty from that pHace, ib. SaiJj. from 
thence, ib. Falls in with the French fleet, 566. 
His engagement with them, ib. lie returns to 
Gibraltar, ib. Fate of Ins letter giving ail 
account of t^c engagement, 567. Animosity 
fomented against him, ib. He is superseded, 
and sent home a prisoner, ib. Message from 
the admiralty to the house of commons con¬ 
cerning him, 594. His trial, 607. He is re¬ 
commended to mercy, ib. Proceedings in par¬ 
liament relating to lmn, 600. lie is executed, 
609. Paper delivered by him to the marshal 
of the admiralty, ib. Remarks on his fate, ib. 

Byron, captain, destroys a French fleet, and the 
"town of Cakurs, 03/. 

C. 

Cadogan, general, reinforces Argyle, 300. Created 
an earl, 328. note 2. 

Caennurthen , (Osborn) marquis of, attempts made 
to impeach lmn, 20,39. (healed duke of Leeds, 
873, mite k.—S ee Danbif. 

Cue matron, James, (lord Cliandos) created carl 
of, 309, note 2- 

Cusar, Mr. Charles, taken into custody, 304. 

Cuhir, lord, warrant to apprehend him, 301. 

CaiUaud, mu|oi, incommodes Lally in the siege of 
Madras, 731. 

Calcutta , described, 530. AcvW?^-*-»£ ils being 
taken by the viceroy of Bengal, 578. Cruel 
confinement of the English in the Black-hole 
there, 579. Its leduction hy admiral Watson 
and colonel Cli\e, 623. 

Calendar altered, 81.2, tiofe tt. 

Calicut, in the East-Tmlics, described, 529. 

Cambric , an act concerning, 737c 

Cambridge, electoral prince of Hanover, duke of, 
a writ demanded lor lmn to sit'in the house ot 
peers in England, 282. 

-university, the duke of Newcastle 

elected chfhticcllur of, in preference to the 
prince of Wales, 479. 

Gameron, sir Hugh, appointed commander of 
Highlanders, 29. 

-, of Locliiel, his ensile •plundered and 

destroyed, 453. He escapes to Frvncc, ib. 

-, l)r. 0 Archibald, taken and executed, 515. 


Daniil, his great age, 758, note 5. 


Cameronians bum the'articles of the union at 
Dumfries, 217. ^ a 

Camisars (or French prophets) appear in London, 
877, note f.u. A body of them defeated by the 
duk? Berwick, 242. 

Campbell, colonel, reinforces the duke of Cuniber- 
Jand^49. 

-Daniel, of Shawfield, his house fffled 

for supporting the. Scottish malt-tax, 340. Is 
indeinmtied, ib. 

> captain, assists in taking Senegal,. 686. * 
Canada, total reduction of, 838, ' 

Canning , Elizabeth, her rehiarkable story, 514. 
Cane Breton , taken, 441. Its importance, 442. 
Restored to France, 470. Account of the coil- j 
quest of, 687, 688. The colours taken there > 


exhibited utA.ondon, and deposited in St.PauPs 
cathed«ul, 688.» The fortifications of its capital 
demolished, 838. 

Cape-Coast castle in Africa, an attempt on, baffled, 
62 ^ , 

Capncieux , French man of war, destroyed, 688. 

Carangoly takeq by colonel Coole, /8o. 



■, don, takes possession of Parma, 360. Pro- 


chmned king of Naples, 376 
Carlton, colonel, secures the western point of the* 
isle of Orleans, 772. Dislodges a parry of the 
French at Point-au-Tremble, 773. 

Camwarth , eatl of, imprisoned for disaffection to 
the government, 297. Joins the rebels, 298. 
Impeached and condemned, 301. Set at liberty 
by an act of grace, 308, 

Cantina (North and South) described, 536. 

-, princess, her death and character, 672. 

Caroline, (queen) her death, 388. 

Carpenter , general, attacks Mr. Forster at Pieston, 
299. Appointed commander in Scotland, »u«J 
governor of Port-Mahoi), .‘503. 

Curriclfcrgus, t 1 ^ siege of, 21. Account of 
M. r I hurot’s decent at* 829. -i ^ 

Carteret, lord, appointed secretary of state, 329. 
Ilis government in Ireland, 334. His moflon 
and speech concerning Porleus’s nnipder, 385. 
His remarkson the couvnition with Spain, 39>; 
and speech on the Danish subsidy, 396. Mil¬ 
lion against sii Robert Walpuls.404. Appointed 
secretary of state, 414. Opposes the indemni¬ 
fying ol v the evidences against the earl of Or* 
ford, 4/5. Sent ambassador to the ILigue, 421. 
Attends the king to Germany, 423. Becomes 
carlo! Chain die, 438. 

Cartwright, Dr. bishop of Chester, accompanies 
king James 11. to Ireland, 872, note v. 

Cttrumr, in the East Indies, described, 529. 
Curysfort, hud, piesenls a hill for the uniformity 
of weights and measures 8J6. 

Casa!, the siege of, 93. 

Castlemain , (Palmei) earl of, impeached, 26. 

Proclamation for appichcnding lmn, 35. 

CaaiUton , James Sandcisou, \iscoiuit of, created 
loid Snndcison, 32k 

Caswell ?*ir George, taken into custody, on account 
of the South-Sea bubble, 326. 

Catalans, debates abotil, 281. 

Catawbaa Indians* their residence, 536. They cs*’ 
pouse the Biitish interest, 573. 

Cathcnrt, lord, embarks Ice the West-Indies, 401. 
His death, 406. 

Catinat. mniesclnil, his operations in piedmont, 
44. Defeats the duke ol Sivuy at Saluccs, 37; 
and in the plain of Marsagha, 72. 

Cattle allow rd to he imported Into England from 
Ireland, 735. j 

Cay I us, maiquis de, his proceedings with legard to 
the neutral islands, 481. tA> 

Cayugus, Indians, make a treaty with the British 
colonies, 766. ' ^ 

Celebre, French man of war, destroyed# 608. 
Centaur , French man of war, taken* 751. 

Chahbt , count de, surrenders Hoys, 699. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Hugh, projects paper circula¬ 
tion on land security 77? and tne land-bank, 
101. Proposes paper credit in Scotland, 199. 
Chaplain , sir Robert, expelled the buiise of com¬ 
mons, 326, 

Charing-Crdis, an net passed for widening the 
street from it to Westminster-hall, 595, 
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Charitable cSrpora^on, an account of the frauds 
of the cashier, See, 363. • * 

Charlercni, the siejje of, 71. 

Charles, king of Sicily and Naples, enters into a 
defensive ^alliance with France, Spain^ Sar- 
diniM|&c. 484; and another with the emperor,the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, and the duke of 
Parma, 507. Succeeds to the Spanish monarchy 
by the title of Charles II. king of Spain, 800. 
Remarkable settlement by him touching the* 
succession to # thc Spanish and Sicilian do¬ 
minions, 801. His wise conduct, 842. 

Charles XII. king of Sweden, invades Zealand, 
136. Defeats the czar, at Narva, 157, note 7; 
• and the king of Poland at Lissau, 166. Marches 
into Saxony, 215. Worsted at Pultowa, 242. 
His behaviour at Bender, 273. He returns to 
Sweden, 292. War declared against him at 
Hanover, ib. IT is ministers arrested in England 
and Holland, 304. llis death, 310. 

—— II. king of Spain, bequeaths his dominions 
to the duke of Anjou, 138. 

-archduke of Austria, declared king of 

Spurn, and arrives in England, 182. Assists at 
the siege of Barcelona, 204, where lie enleis 
t/ hi triumph, 205. Receives a reinforcement 
lrorn England, 214. Defeats king Philip at 
Saragossa, and enters Madnkl, 248. Elected 
emperor by* |he name of ^buries VI. 257. 
Treaty of A\ llastadt, between him and France, 
279. Treaty ot Vienna, between him and Philip 
of Spawi, :l38. His minister’s memorial at the 
British court, 34*2. ^Preliminaries between him 
and England, 345. He resents the treaty of 
Se\ ‘lie, 357. Treaty between him and George II. 
at Vienna, 359. League against him, by the 
kings of France, Spain, and Sardinia, 371. Pre¬ 
liminaries between him and France, 380. His 
death, 401. 

—-—king of Sardinia, effects a match between 
Ins eldest son and one of the infantas of Spain, 
and engages in a defensive alliance with France, 
Spain, &c. 484. Accedes to the treaty concluded 
# at Madrid, between the emperor, king of Spain, 
&c. 607. 

--, prince of Lorraine, defeated at Czaslaw, 

416. Harasses Maillcbois in his retreat, 417. 
Defeats the Bavarians at Brainum, 423. Passes 
ihe Rhine, 435. Defeated at Stiicgaii and 
Sohr, 439, and at Roucoux, 456. Defeated 
near Prague, 032. In which he is besieged, ih. 
Harasses the rear of the besiegers, in tlieir re¬ 
treat, 635. 

Charles-Town , in South Carolina, described, 536. 
Chumock , Mr. Robert, his trial and execution, 101. 
Chtdworth , John Howe? created lord, 405. 

Chelsea pqtsioncrs, a bill in behalf of, 540. 
Cherbourg the expedition against, 677. The 
artillery taken there exposed nl Loiu^tn, 681. 
Cherokee "Indians, where settled, 536. They es¬ 
pouse lhe British interest, 578. A body ot them 
i join the English forces, 619. New treaty with 
them, 831. They recommence hostilities, ih. 
Their towi#and villages destroyed by colonel 
Montgomery, 832. They take Fort Loudoun, 

833. | • 

Chesapeak-hay , deftribeo, 536. 

Chesterfield , (Stanhope) earl of, sent ambassador 
to the Hague, 349. Resigns his office of Ibrd- 
steward of the household, 370. His speech on 
the play-house bill *38#, and aguiusl the Hano¬ 
verian mercenaries, 422. He opposes the re¬ 
peal of thl gin net, 423, and the continuation 
of the penalties of treason, 432. Declared loid- 
licutenuut of Ireland, 438. Resigns the place 
of secretary of state, 467. t 


Chevalier de St George acknowledged king of 
England by the French court, 151. Attainted 
ana abjured in England, 154. Embarks at Dun¬ 
kirk for Scotland, 229. His design defeated, 
188. State of the nation then, ih. HtsTOhaviour 
at Malplaquet, 241. Debates in the Briti^i par¬ 
liament i^bout him, 277,280. An address of that 
assembly to set a price on his head, 283. His 
manifesto, 289. Intrigues in his behalf, 298. 
Arrives in Scotland, 300. He Ufirocluimed king 
in Scotland, ib. Retires to France, ib^ Received 
witl^royal honoursPal Madrid, 318. His decla¬ 
ration, 332. He sccutes Thompson, warehouse¬ 
keeper to the charitable corporation, 363. Pro¬ 
claimed king in several parts of Scotland and 
England, 444, 445, 44 7. , 

-the younger, his cha¬ 
racter, 430. Arrives in France, 431. Piepara- 
tions in England against his intended attempt, 
ib. Correspondence with him or his brother 
enacted treason, 432. He embarks foi Scotland, 
443, where he is joined by several of the 
natives, 414. Takes j>ossessiou of Edinburgh, ib. 
Gains the battle of Preston-pans,445. Reduces 
Carlisle, 447. Penetrates as far as Dcfby, which 
occasions a general consternation at London, ib. 
His retreat to Scotland, ib. The progress of his 
followers during his expedition into England, 

448. Invests the castle of Stirling, ib. Worsts 
Hawley at Falkirk, 449. Takes Inverness, ib. 
Defeated at Cullodcn, 451. His magnanimity, 
and the fidelity of the Scots to liifh in his subse¬ 
quent situation, 453. Puisued in Ins return to 
France, ib. Arrested at Paris, 483. Received 
with great honours at Avignon, ib. 

Chcvevt , M. sent undei M. d’Etrfcos into Germany, 
627. Assists in passing the Weser, and in taking 
Mindcn, 637. Defeated by Gencial- Imhoff at 
Meer, 702. ^ 

Chevreuse , duke of, taJl^S^ossession of Hanover, 
as gover*;^- * 

Cholmonavlcy , lord, created earl, 219. 

-1, brigadier, his behaviour at Falkirk 

449, 

Chugnucs , their treaty with the British colonies, 
766. 9 

Church of England, disputes about its danger, 
207,262. • 

Clancqfty, fM'Garly) earl of, taken in Cork, 37. 

Clarendon , (EdVnird Ilvde) earl of, refuses the 
oaths to William ancf Mary, 4. Engages in a 
plot to restore king James, 41. Is sent to the 
Tower, and afterwards confined aj his own 
house in the country, 42. 

Clark , eglo'iel, his information concerning Roche¬ 
fort, 615. 

Cluvering* cnloittd, attends general Hopson to the 
West-Indies, 739. His operations at Guada- 
loupe, 764. •Sent express to Enghtnd, 766. 

Clements, captain, assists in defeating M. Thurot, 
tt?0. Honours conferred on him for thcl exploit. 


it • # 

Clergy , English, are jealous king William’s pro¬ 

ceedings, 2. Th?v are required to take new 
oat Its to aim, 6, which a great nuiiibqfrq^them 
refuss, 24. # • 

Clermont , lord, taken and imprisoned, 23^ 

:-a-, count de, supersedes theVhc de 

Richelieu, 699. Finds thejroopsina deplorable 
condition, ih. He abandons Hanover, ib. Re- 
* treats to the Rhine, 700. His army harassed in 
their march, ib. He is reinforced, ib, Detaches 
a corps under the Aiunt de St. Germain, ib. 
which is defeated at Creveldt, 701. He is 
succeeded in command by £!• de Gontades 
i ib. 
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Sieves, the dutchv of, taken by the Trench for the 
empress queen, 629,645. 

C live, colonel, his first exploits in the East-Indies, 

• 532. He visits England, 578. Assists at the 
mln^lum of Goyan, 581. Some more of his 
operations, 582. He assists in retaking Cal¬ 
cutta, 623. Defeats the nabob of Bengal, ih. 
Co-operates with the admirals Wat*m and Po- 
cocke in the reduction of Chnndernagore, ib. 
Worsts the nabob a second time, and concurs 
in deposing Iflm, 625. His measures lo defeat 
the Dutch hostilities in the river of Bengal, 
781,785. • » 

Closter beven, the convention of, 640. Disputes 
concerning it, 656, 697. Disapproved both by 
the courts of London and Versailles, 657. 

Cine, M. de la, kis squadron defeated by admiral 
Boscawen, 751. 

Cobham , sir Richard Temple, created baron of, 
309, note 2. Dismissed from Ins regiment, 373. 
Restored to bis office, 438. 

Cochran , sir John, arrested, 31, 41 

-, Mr. takeu into custody, 332. 

Cochburn , Mr. one of the Scottish deputies to re¬ 
present the grievances of the Union, 276. 

Codrington, colonel, ravuges the island of Guada- 
loupe, 181. 

Coigny, maresclml de, defeats the Austrians at 
Parma, 376- 

Coinage* ievolutions concerning, 96, 106. Ilum- 
‘ineied com pmhibited, 120. 

Colberg , an attempt upon by the Russians miscar¬ 
ries, 711. fn vested by sea and lartd, 858. 

Colby, captain, assists in taking the Aretliusa, 750. 

Cole, colonel, covers the rctieat of colonel Wil¬ 
liam’s detachment at Lake George, 550. 

('oilingwood, captain, engages two French frigates, 
and lakes one of them, 750. 

Co Logo, Clcineni Augustus, elector of, concludes a 
subsidiary treaty with England, 492, which be 
renounces, 503. Profhsi% against electing the 
archduke Joseph king of 1 ^ 19 , 508. 

Espouses the Fiench interest, 552. His rcmori- 
st i a nee to the diet at Ratisbon concerning the 
behaviour of the Prussians, and mutual re¬ 
crimination between linn and the elector of 
Hanover, 860. % 

Colville , lord, commodore at Halifax, 833. Sails 
lo the ii\er St. Laurence, 835.• 

Commerce, treaty of, with France, debates oifc 275. 

Commons .—See Parliamentary Afjdirs. 

-house of, in Ireland.—See Ireland . 

Como, signor, the Parmesan resident, ordcied to 
quit Engjand?3.il. 

Comprehension bill, violent disputes about, 6. 

Compton , Dr. bishop of London, crowns ^illiain 
and Mary, 4. 

Confederates defent the French a* Wakourt, 22. 
Their success in Germany, 33." Defeated at 
Fleuriis, 37.• Routed at SleonktAe, 57. De¬ 
feated atLandcn,fO. Reduce Huy, 81. Routed 
at Ter, 82. Take Nanitip, 92. Burn the French 
magazine at Giver, 102. Peace concluded be¬ 
tween them and France at Ryswick, 116. Their 
progress in Germany and Plunders^ 163 4 &c. 
Won^ec^al Fridlinguen, 165; Luzzarap ib.; 
and Scardingen, 128. Reduce Bonne, ibk Sur¬ 
prised at Eckeieu, 179. Defeated at Lavingen, 
180; 4fcd Spirebach,§*/>. Victorious at Scfcel- 
Jenberg.iyO; Blenheim, 191,192; andTirleiuoiit, 
202. Have a drawn battle at Casano, 203. Vic¬ 
torious at St. Istevnu de Litera, 206; Rarnil- 
Jies, 211, &c. and Turin, 213, 6tc. Worsted at 
Castaglioue, 214; and Al Aanza, 223. Victorious 
at Oudenarde, 2.32. Wynendale, 233. Mal- 
plaquet* 241, fiy;. Defeated at Caya, 242. 


Victorious at Saragossa, 248. ^Defeated at 
Bnhuega, 249. VictoriousSii Vilia Viciosa, ib. 
Routed tlDenatn, 271. Conquerors at Deltin- 
gen, 425* Engage the Spaniards at Catnpo- 
Sanlo, 426. Routed at Fonteuoy,440: Roucoux, 
456*Sind at Laffeldt, 462. • 

Conjiam, M. de, gets the command of a French 
fleet, 753 ; with which he sails from Brest, ib , 
and is defeated by sir Edward llawke, 754. 

i His letter to the secretary of the marine con- 
ceniingdiis defeat, 755. 

--, marquis de, defeated by colonel Forde, 

782. 

Conjeveram taken by the English, 783. Repos¬ 
sessed and abandoned by General Lully, 785. , 

Coningsby, lord, impeached in the house of com¬ 
mons, but acquitted, 79. 

Coiwys, Indian, their treaty with the British colo¬ 
nies, 766. 

Conqueror man of war lost, 844. 

Consolidatiim of certain funds, 503, 814. 

Constantinople , surprising revolution there, 358, 
Disturbances at, 842. 

Constitutional Queries , a paper so called, voted a 
libel by both houses, 498. 

Contadesl M. de, sent under M. d'Err&vs into 
Germany, 627. Takes possession of HessfflM 
Cussfi,639. Succeeds the count de Clermont 
in the commandftn Germany, 70J. Sends a re¬ 
inforcement to lift urnicc de So#bfte, 703. Pe¬ 
netrates into WestjRiulia, 704. Is defeated at 
Minden, 709. Letters to him from the due do 
Bel lei,sic, 900, nott( y). M. d’Etrecs jbined in 
command with him, 79J. They ure su[>ersedcd 
bv maicschal Broglio, ib. 

Conti, prince of, competitor for the crown of 
Poland, 114. 

Continental-war, the motives of, 583. Reflections 
on, 592, 595, 650, 663,6(34, 713, 718, 727, 804,. 
818, 841. 

Contrccwur, M. dc, his operations in North Ame¬ 
rica, 537. 

Convention, Scottish, its proceedings at the revo¬ 
lution, 9,11. 

-with Spain, 392. petitions against it,® 

393. Substance of it, ib. Debates on, 294, ih m 

Convocation, proceedings in, 25, 172, 188, 209, 
222, .254, 289, 309. 

Conway, Francis Seymour created lord, 875, note u. 

Cooke, Mr, Ins tiiafand execution, 102. 

-, sir Thomas, his examination, 87. 

Coote, cotonel, agists in' the reduction of Calcutta, 
623. Takes Wandewash and Cur.mgoly, makes 
general Lally quit Conjeveram, and routs him, 
at Wandewash, 785. &c.: and conquers the 
province of Arcot, 786. Invests Pondicherry, 
840, 861. h Air. Lally’s pfoposaL to him lor tin* 
surrender of it, ib. » 

Cope, captain, his proceedings in the East Indies, 
532. 

-, sir John, defeated at Preston-Pans, 445. 

Cork, siege of, 36. 

Corke , lord (earl of Leicester's son), supports the 
ministerial proceedings concerning Hie West¬ 
minster election, 498. His munuu against 
Mr. Murray, 504. 

Cura, an act lelatirfg to tl$ bounty on when ex* 
ported, 510. Riots on account#! its high price, 
593. Bill to prohibit the exportation of, 594. 
Further measures taken to remove the dearth 
of Jt, 597. Inquiry into the causes of its scar¬ 
city, 603. Regulation# with respect to the ex* 
poitation and importation ot it, 665. Absurdity 
of granting a bounty on the exporAiion of it* 
ib. Bills relating to the distillery and exporta¬ 
tion uf it, 7%9, &c.—See Distillation . 
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lVr;«sft,adni£fral, reinforces%dmir%l Pococke, 784. 
Reduces Carical? 840. Assists in taking Pon¬ 
dicherry, 861. ° ° 

Cornwall , acts relating to leases in, 815. 

-, captain, killed at sea, 433. 

Cornwallis, hon. Edward, appointed govAotor of 
Nova-SccdLia, 481. ^His proceedings there, 523. 
Embarks with admiral Byng for Minorca, 564. 
Coromandel coast described, 529, 

Coronation oath, form of, on the accession of king, 
William and queen Mary, 872, note fi. 

Corporation bill , warm debales about, 28. 

CW/ioraiuin.?, bill for quirting, 423. 

Cn sir. ans, their lcvolt, 427. 

^Contis, admiral, sails for the West-Indies, 618. 

Advices from him, 672, 673,692, 750. 

Cotton, Mi. Jlobeil, taken into custody, 332. 

C 'otymore, lieutenant, treacherously murdered by 
the Indian', 9<H, note (iso ). 

Count dc Ht, h'lorcntin French man of war taken, 

749. 

Courland , prince Charles ol Saxony elected duke, 
of, 713. 

Cortnt Garden, fire near, 819, 

Cowpcr , Mi. William, created lord-keeper, 206. 

Ennobled, 219. Resigns the great seal, 250; 
«"*hicli he re-acrepts 288; and tesigns, 398. 
vole 2. Opposes the South-Sen scheme, 322. 

His .speech \\i behalf of the.fti.shop of Roches¬ 
ter, 334. flisMeath and character, 336. 

Cwggs, ]\lr. appointed seefetary of slate, 328, 
note 2. llis dcdtli, 327. 

--, James, a conlraclor, committed to prison, 

06. llis death, 327i 

Cnmbonie , his trial for a conspiracy against 
George. II. and execution, 102. 

Ci'arcn , lord, distinguishes himself in the oppo¬ 
sition, 35k ^ 

‘s'nnrfnrd, (Lindsay) earl of, president of Hie 
Scottish council, 24/51. 

--, (Lindsay) carl of, signalizes himself at 

Ciol*ku,398; and at Iloncoux, 456,880,note rp. 
Creek Indians, their residence, 536. 

Cromarlie, (Mackenzie) eaij of, joins tlie young 
1 chevalier, 448. Taken prisoner in Sutherland, 
430; and sent to London, 452. Condemned 
and replieved, 455. 

Crowle, Mr. the counsel proceedings against, on ac¬ 
count of the Westminster election in 1751, 499. 
Lrmru Point, fort erected by tlie Ftench, 521. 

Plan for the reduction of it, 767. With remarks, 

768. Taken possession of by general Amherst, 
ih. 769. 

Crop, duke of, invests Belgrade, 72. 

Crump , colonel, his operations at Uuadaloupe, 

764. Left commander there, 766. 

Cuddahre taken by geheral Lally, 69^. 
Cu/Zj/ord^commisstoner, guilty ol oppression, but 
escaped with impunity, 67. 

Cumberland county, riots in, 593. * 

~-, duke of, serves as a volunteer with 

sir John Norris, 401. Wounded at Deltingen, 

425. Defeated at Fontcnoy, 440. Reduces 
Carlisle, 4*18. Assumes the command in Scot¬ 
land, 449. Gains the battle of Culloden, 451, 

&c. Gets an addition, by tt vote of the house ot 
commons, of 25, (XX)/., b his fofmer revenue, 452. 
Takes possessicMi of Inverness, ib. Encamps at 
Fort Augustus, 453. Defeated at Laffeldt, 462. 
Appointed one of the regents, 497. Debates 
thereon, tfc. Onq of the commissioners* for 
ofieninij the parliamcidt 527: and one of the 
lords ot tlie regency, 514% His instructions to 
general Ivraddurk, 547; and general Fowke, 

881, note (a). Urges a descent on the French 
cudst,6i3. Takes the coimuaud of the allied 


army, 636. Passes the Weser, it. Is followed 
bv the French, 637. p Defeated at Hastenbeck 
to. He retreats to preset ve the communication 
with Stade, 639. He is pressed on all sides by 
the French, ib .; und is forced to signore con¬ 
vention of Closter Seven, 640; by vjiich the 
French are let loose against the king of Prussia, 
ib . 641. (Remarks on that step, ib. Its conse 
quence.% ib- He returns to England, and re¬ 
signs ail his military command^ ib. 

Cumin, sir Alexander, brings over seven Indian 
chiefs to England, 357. 

Cunni/ngham, general,"killed, 206. 

-- colonel, his patriotism and gallantry. 

883, note yy. 

Cnrzon, Mr. appointed commander of a regimen* 
^ of dragoons by king James IL ^ 

Cush m, detail ot llie Russian enoimilies at, 890, 
note (o). 

Cuttx, lord, his behaviour at Namur, 91. 

Czarina, Anne, concludes a peace with the Turks, 
398. Her death, 401. 

-—, Elisabeth, proclaimed, 411. Conspiracy 

against her, 426. Appearance of a rupture be¬ 
tween her and Sweden, 483. Site is dy»*atLsfic<l 
with the king of Prussia’s interposition, ib. 
Disputes between her and Sweden, 492. She 
takes umbrage at the king of Prussia’s inter¬ 
posing therein, ih, Misundeistanding between 
them, 501. Her subsidiary treaty with Britain 
on account of Hanover, 553. Sfic accedes to 
the defensive treaty between France and Hun¬ 
gary, 584. Her declaration at the Hague, 590 
She equips an army and fleet for the assistance 
of the queen of Hungary, 627. Her declara¬ 
tion against the king of Prussia, 629. Her an¬ 
swer to the British minister, 630. Her fleet 
blocks up the Pmivmhu putts in the Baltic, 641; 
tut army takes Meiucl, 612. The'Prussian 
declaration concerning Err, ib. Her troops are 
attacked at Norkjjtjff 616 ; and make a hasty 
retreat 647. She accedes to tlie 

treaty between the courts of Vienna, Ver¬ 
sailles, and Stockholm, 659. Remarks on her 
engaging lltdein, 695. She sends two armies 
against tt.e king ul Prussia, 706, who de¬ 
feats them at /ondorf, ii*t She expresses a 
amil zeal for the interests of the queen of 
Hungary and kmgol Poland, 714. Her naval 
armaments retarded by a tire at ltevcl, 792. 
Her troops defeat the Pius*j.ins at Zulicliau, 
793; and Cuneisdorif, 794. Her answer to the 
British and Prussian memorials, 845. Her 
troops cnler Pomerania, 853, which they eva¬ 
cuate, 854. Their motions towards Silesia, ib. 
855. "•They make an irruption into Branden- 
burgh, 85/; and take Rerun, ib. Her iorces 
invest CAilbet^ by sea and land, 858. 


Dabul in the East-lndieS described, 529. 

Vailing, major^his station at the battle of Quebec, 
834. b , 

Dalrymple, sir John, sent by the Scottish conven- 
tion 4 \o invest William and Mary wi A r^e go¬ 
vernment, 11.' 

Damien , Robert Francis, bis attempt to^assassi 
naie the king of France} 626. 

Danby , (Osborne) carl of, appointed president of 
the council, 2. Created marquis of Cacnmtr- 
the ( u, 20. 

Dantzick , siege of, 375. Refuses a Russian garri¬ 
son, 706. 

Darbtf, -i and Ins two sons hanged for murder, 

715. * 
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Dtftfct? settlement, proceedings relating thereto, 
89, 98, 124, 15*9,184. 

Dartmouth , in N u va-Scolifl, burned by the Indians, 

• 5 $ a. 

• -^-, lord,^sent to tbc Tower, 51. 

—-Sfc— f lord,*cre«ted a privy-counsellor, 160. 

Secretary of state, 230. 

Dash wood,\ir Francis, his character, 476. 

" —-, sir James, proposes the repeal of the 

Jews’ act, 525; and seconds u motion for repeal¬ 
ing a forme* act in their favour, 526. Proceed* 
ings oy his election for Oxfordshire, 540. 

Dana, count, takes the command of the ^Lustrum 
unity, 633. His character, ib . He routs the 
king of Prussia at Kolin, ib . Defeats the piincc 
ol Bevern near Breslau, 651. Takes that town, 
ilk Woi'stqfl by the king of Prussia at Lissa, 
002. He arrives at the Austrian camp at Ko- 
ningsgratz, 704 Follows lus Prussian majesty 
into Moravia, ib. Intercepts Ins convoys) and 
obliges him to raise the siege of Olmutz, 705. 
Remarks on his talents, 706. routs the 

king oi Prussia at Hochkirchen, 708WL1vances 
to Dresden, 709. llis message to the Prussian 
governor touching In.s burning the suburbs of 
that city, 710. He retires from Dresden, 711. 
Skirmishes between his army and the Prussians, 
792. Sends a reinforcement to the Russian 
army before the battle of Cunersdorff, 798. 
Surrounds and takes the Prussian army under 

* general Fmck, 795. Relieves Dresden, 855. 
Pdit of his army defeated by the king of 
Prussia, flf>7. lie abandons the blockade of 
Schweidnilz, ib. He is dangerously wounded 
and worsted at Toigau, 859. Maintains lus 
ground in Saxony, ib. 

D'Auvcnjuevque.' -See Overkirke . 

Dam, lorest of, riots in, 593. 

Diane , captain, his operations in the river St. Lau¬ 
rence, 835, 837. 

Death , captain, his flRlv^SO. 

Drbrisaif t colonel, blown lifpafi/^iv^dalotipe, 763. 

Debtor*, laws and reflections coucerffihg the im- 
piisonment of, 734, &c.—See Imprisonment. 

Dtlaval, admiral, president of the court-martial 
at the trial of lord Torringlon, 35. 

Delaware Indian^espouse "the British interest, 
579. Treaty between them and the British 
colonies, 766. • 

Dclgarno, colonel, appointed cGnmmjider at 
Giandlcne, ib. • 

De Larges, his barbarous proceedings on thg 
Rhine, 71. 

Dennis, cupftin, takes the Raisonublc man of 
war, wb. 

. Denmark , Frederick V. king of, his queen dies, 
501. He mediates, by his minister, tffe coilven- 
lion of Closter-Seven, 640. •His ^ninister se¬ 
conds the remonstrances u#the French general 
conccrniag the breach of that treaty, 558. His 
prudent conduct, 718. His patriotic schemes, 
843. • • 

Dcrwentwater, (Ratcliff) earl of, proclaims the 
Pretender, 298. Taken at Pteston, 299. Im¬ 
peached, 301. Beheaded, 302. Inquiry into 
a_ fraudulent sale of Ins estate* 3t|$.—Vide 
Kcitcliff'. # % 9 

Descent .—See Expedition. 

Dtseada , island of, comprised in the capitulation 
of Guadalnupc, 765. 

Deskford, lord, takin into custody, 297. 

Deux Pouts, prince de, re-awembles the army*>f 
the empire, 704. Joins general Duftn, 708. 
Reduces Koningsteii* and takes possession of 
ihe strong camp at Pirna, 708. In conjunction 
will* murcsc^al Dauu defeats the king of Prus- 


sia at Flocbkircheu, 709. Lays jiogc to Leip- 
sick, ib . dbligea to retire, 71*. Skirmishes 
bctweyi his ayny and the Prussians, 792. He 

{ 'oins general Iladdick, who is worsted at Cor- 
>itz, 795. A parly of his troops decked near 
Lufcscn, 847. Action between a body of them 
and the Prussians, 857, He Takes Wirtem- 
berg, Torgou, and Leipsick, 858.-^See Empire, 
Devonshire , (Cavendish) earl of, made lord stew¬ 
ard of tiie household, 20, note 2. Created a 
duke,^173, note k. 

-- duke of, appointed lord steward of 

the household, 288. Made? president of the 
council, 349. 

Dicrckr, general, defeated and taken by the 
Austrians, 796. « 

Diesban, baron, defeated and taken, 550. 

Ditkis, sir Thomas, destroys a great number of 
Ficnch ships, 182. Destroys purl of the Fiencli 
fleet, and relieves Gibraltar, 204. 

Dillon, lord, warrant to apprehend him, 301. 
Dinwiddle , Mr. governor of Virginia, lus leltei to 
a French commander concerning encroach¬ 
ments upon the English colonies, 522. Gives 
umbrage to the people of Virginia, 538. Makes 
an alliance with the Cherokee* and CaUwbas, 

578. 

Distillation of spirits from grain prohibited foWP**^* 
certain time, 6u». Arguments for and against 
the distil (ulioi%|»f mall, 729, 807, &c. 

Dixon, Mr. JereimWi, sent to observe the lictnsit 
of Venus, 841. * 

Dolma, count, assembles an army of Prussians in 
Pomerania, 706, Mes^gges between him and 
general Former, 707. lie obliges the Austrians 
to abandon the su-ge of Leipsick, 711. Mis de¬ 
clarations on enleiuig Poland, 793. He is laid 
aside, ib. 

Dogharty, Mr. treacherously attacked by the In¬ 
dians, 904, note (go). 

Dolphin ship , deplorable distress of, at sea, 748. 

Don gun, lotd, killed at the battle of the Boyne, 33. 
Dapping, Dr. bishop of Meath, opposes the re¬ 
peal of the act ot settlement, 17. 

Dorset, (Sackville) earl of, created lord chum- 
bcriuiu, 20, note 2. Resigns*, 112. • 

—, (Sackville) earl ol, sent to acquaint king 
George I. of his accession, 287. Created a 
duke, 324. Lord-lieutenant ot Ireland, 3>4. 

-, (Sackville) duke of, his government ot 

Ireland, 528, &c. 

Dtmau, the siege of, 247. 

Douglas, marquis of, created a duke, 875, note y. 

-, sur Robert, killed at Sleenkirke, 58. 

-, general, his conduct at Koucoux, 456. 

-, sir Janies, knighted, 778. Operations of 

his squadron at the Leeward Islands, 810, 841. 
Dover , (Jennyu) earl of, accompanies James IL. ^ 
to Ireland, ‘872, note e. Excepteck from king 
William’s pardon, ib. note o. • 

Downc, lord, killed at Campcn, 851 

Draper $ colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 

780, &c. 

Dresden seized by the king of Prussia, 587.*- 
Enormities committed there in t^e royal palace 
by the Prussians, 884, note ( u). The subtirhs 
of it burnt py the^Prussian governor, 709. 

The inhabitants of rrgrie'jpusly oppressed by 
that monarch, 711, &c. It is recovered by the 
imperial army, 796. An unsuccessful attempt 
upon it by the king of Prussia J55. 

Orucour , M. ius defence nud surmider of Louis- 
bourg, 68*. 9 

Drummond, lord, accompanies Jaqjes II. to Ire¬ 
land, 872, note e ; and the chevalier liombcot- 
lai d lotFrance, 30v). 
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Drummond, lord John* join* tye young chevalier, 
448, | a 

-, captain, contribute* \p the victory of 

Minden, 900, note (x). 

Dublin , dangerous insurrection in, 757. 

Due d 9 Aquitaine, French East-India ship, taken, 
618. Lost,®?*. ^ 

Due de Chartm , French East-India ship, taken, 
750. 

Due de Penthievre , French Indiaman, taken, 618, 

Duff, captain, assists in taking a French privateer, 
750. Cruises with a squadron on t?ic French 
coast, 753. Nohow ly escapes being taken, 
754. 

Dumbarton, (Douglas) earl of, hi* regiment de* 
glares lor King Janies, 4. 

Dumet, island of, taken by lord Howe, 840. 

Dunbar, colonel, some account of his proceedings 
in America, 547 

Duncannon , viscount (earl of Besborough’e son), 
appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 612. 

Duncombe, Charles, esq. expelled the house of 
commons, for forgery of exchequer bills, 121. 

Dundas, of Arnistown, thunks the dutchess of - 
Gordon, in the name of the faculty of advo¬ 
cates, for the chevuher dc St. George's medal, 
257. 

+su.*ave, (Graham) viscount of, advises the duke 
of Gordon to maintain the castlo of Edinburgh 
lor king Jumcv 0* Retires froiuf he convention, 
10. Defeats Mackay at K/nicrankie, but is 
killed, 13. f 

Dundmald , (Cochran) earl of, petitions the house 
ot loads against the election of the Scottish 
peers, 378, 

Dunkirk , the fortifications of, demolished, 277. 

Dunmore, (Murray) earl of, taken up, 55. 

Dufdeit, M. his proceedings in the East-Indies, 
Ml, MS. 

Duplin, lord, created baron Hay of Bedwardiu, 
878, note co. Arrested, 297. 

Dn Quesne, M. defeated and taken by admiral 
Oxborne, 674.—See Fart. 

Durcll, admiral, some of his operations in the river 
St. Laurence against Quebec, 770,777. He is 
tfianked by the house of commons, 778 

Dunf, general, killed at St. Chs, 680. 

Dutch receive 600,0(X)/. from the English Parlia¬ 
ment for the prince of Orange’s expedition, 5. 
Join in the confederacy against France, 8. Ac¬ 
knowledge the dukeoi Anjou asking of Spain, 
139. Join in the grand alliance, lol. Put a 
slop to their commerce with Frauce and Spain, 
170. Reject the offers of Frauce, 239. Their 
pride and obstinacy, 247. Resolutions against 
them, 262 They sign the barrier-treaty, 273. 
Send troops to Scotland, $00. Threatened with 
a general inundation, 367. Rccal troops sent 
to England^ 419. Alarmed at the progress of 
the French in the Netherlands, 455- Choose 
the prince, of Orange stadthqlder, &c. 46&. 
Enlarge bis power, 468. Their internal con¬ 
duct after the peace of Aix-Ja-Chapclle, 484. 
'An act concerning, the Scotch brigade in their 
service, 559. Requisition of 6000 of their troops 
made by the British minister, 562; which they 
decline complying with, f 63. A#i instance of 
their partiality, 6^ They grant the French a 
free passage through their territories, 629. 
Colonel Yorke’s memorial to them^concerningi 
Oxtend, &c, ^5. A great number of their, 
ships taken ana condeuin&l by the English, 
682. Oil which their merchants clamour, ib. 
and present a famous petition to the states, ib. 
Answer to their charge against the English 
ciuisars, 719, See. Remarks on the English 


conducf and theirs; and conference* between 
the British ambassadors and the states, ib. 720. 
The management of their princess regent, ib. 
721. Substance of a letter from the states- 
general to the states of Holjand and Vie st- 
Friesland, ib. Prince Louis of Brunswick ap¬ 
pointed their captain-general, 744. JVfore*of 
their ships taken and condemned by the Eng¬ 
lish, 745, 7.$). They are acknowledged by the 
French to be the only support of their colonies 
•in the West-Indies, 758. They supply the 
French with provisions at Guadalouge, 763. 
Their hpstililies to the? English in the river of 
Bengal 784, &c. They send deputies to Eng¬ 
land, 798. General Yorke’s memorial to them, 
799, and count d’Affry’s, ib. They supply the 
French settlements in America, 838k Mr.Yorbe’s 
memorial to them concerning the hostilities in 
Bengal, 843. 

E. 

Earthqua to# a shock felt at London and else¬ 
where, 61, note 10. An account of two in Lou¬ 
don, 491. The effects of the prediction of a 
third by a fanatic soldier, ib. A dreadful one 
at Lisbon, 558. Several in Syria, 842. 

EasUFricsland, dispute concerning, between the 
king of Prussia and elector of Hanover, 507, 
516. It is invaded by the French, 637. 

Eastrindia company, courplaint against, 50. Pe¬ 
titions to dissolve it, 68. Obtains a new charter, 
78. Inquiry into the corrupt means used for 
that purpose, 86. Abolished, and a new one 
erected, 121. The old company re-established, 
133. Their charter prolonged, 357, 430. Ob¬ 
tain new privileges, 488. The mutiny act ex¬ 
tended to their settlements, 526. An account 
of their factories along the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, 529. Convention between 
them and the FrenchyjtiiJfflSiy, 534. Violated 
by them bp^^ptf^ hey are enabled to main¬ 
tain a military force in their settlements, 595. 
The bravery of three of their captains, 619. 
Further sums granted for the defence of their 
settlements, 729. Hostilities between them 
and the Dutch, 784, &c. and Accommodation, 
785. Further grants for their settlements, 805. 

East-Indies, transactivns in, 529,578,623,693, Ac. 
780, 84ty 861.* 

Eastwood, captain, his success, 750. 

Eafto, French frigate, taken, 687. 

Edgecumb, captam, reinforces admiral Byrig, 565 

Edinburgh , a bill against it, 385. An'act for the 
improvement, &c. of, 520, note 5. 

-- Castle besieged and taken, 13. 

Edmonson, Mary, hanged for the murder of her 
aunt, 745. 4 

Edwards, eaptavi, Ms Success, 750. 

Effingham, (Howard), earl of, embarks* with ad¬ 
miral Byng for Minorca, 565. 

Egmont* (Percival) earl of, Iris character, 472. 
His moVon concerning the negotiation of peace, 
478. llis remarks on the king’s speech, 494. 
He opposes the general naturalization bill, 497, 
and thecourt motion concerning the el«ctif$i 
for Westminster, <198, 504. Hu exceptions to 
the address to the king, 509. His motion con¬ 
cerning the mutiny bill, 510* His proceeding* 
on the bill for the naturalization of the Jews, 
511, 526. He opposes the extension of the 
mutiny act to the East-India company’s settle¬ 
ment, Hr. 

Elchoy lord, joins the yqung chevalier, 445. 

Elections in parliament, acts for reguluting y 874, 
{note o), 667,813, &c» t * 
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Election*, refusing votes at, the case of Asliby and I $24. Defeats the French Jtt Oudenarde. $39. 

Wtnte relative to, 1B6,1^8. Invests .and taken Lisle, 233, ib. Reduces 

Elizabeth Caroline, princess, her death and cha- Ghent, Y$4>. Takes Tournny, $40. Defeats 

x , J r . dCter? ^5* the French at MalpUiquet, $41, and reduces 

generaVcondemned, 90. Moi^, 24$. Takes Douav, 248. Defeats the 

Elliot, Mr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, Tufks at Peterwaradin, 309, note 7, and at Bel- 

<>l& He urges the convenience of a militia in grade, 311. His death, 383. * 

Scotland, 810. • Exchequer bills fraudulenliy endorsed, 1#1. 

-■, captain, assists in taking the Mignonne,749; Earcisc scheme, proceedings on, 368, 8tc. Law 

and M. Thurqt’s squadron, 830. Honours con- > enactec^ concerning summons by the comiuis- 
ferred on him for that exploit, ib, sinners'oft 758, note 3. 

-, colowel, bravery of hp regiment at Exdorf, Exeter, (Cecil) earl of, refuses the oaths to 

848. ^ ^ • William and Mary, 4. 

Emhden, East-India company established, 484. Expedition against Rochefort and the Isle of Aix, 
The town of, seized by the French, 627, 637. 613. Against St. Maloes, 675. Cherbourg,* 

The town and country are evacuated by the 677. Senegal, 684. Cape Breton, 686. Goree, 

Frcfich, 700. • 691. Martinique, 759, ike. Guaduloupe, 761, &c. 

Emeraude, French man of war, taken, 659. Quebec, 770, &c. 

Emperor ,—See Francis, Hungary, Expeditions , reflections on, 680, &c. 

Empire , army of the, raised, 643. Many of its Eyles, Mr. expelled the house of commons, on the 
troops unwilling to serve agamst the king of South-Sea scheme, 326. 

Prussia, ib. Assembles under the prince of 

Srixe-Hildburghnuscn, 616. Joins the French # • y, 

under the prince of Soubise, 647. They retreat i 

before tiie king of Prussia, 648. Takes Gotha, Faidy, John, appointed by the French king di- 
Erlurth, and Wciman, ib, Reinforced by rector and receiver of tlie revenues of lianp-^ 

general Laudohn, they march to Wcissenfells ver, 696. 

in Thuringia, 649. They are defeated by the Falkner , captain, lakes the due dc Chartres, a 
king of Prussia at llosbach, 650. Tt is dis- French East-lmqa ship, 750. 

.pcr&ed, 653. Ite-a.ssembles near Bamberg in Falmouth , Hugh Eclcuwen created viscount of, 
Franconia, under the prince de Deux-Ponts, 324. % 

704-. Joins i he Austrians, 708. Reduce JKon- Fanshaw, lord, taken into custody, 55. 
mg&leiu, and take possession of the strong camp Farquhar, colonel, assists in taking Louisbourg, 
at rirna,tb. In conjunction with the Austrians, 688, and in defeating the Frencn at Niagara, 
defeat the king of Prussia at Hochkirchcn, ib. 769. 

Attempt the siege of Lcipsic, 709, but forced Fellows, sirJohn, taken into custody, 326. 
to abandon it, 711* Part of, attacked by the Fenwick , sir John, eludes a search', 55. Appre- 
Prussians at Asch, 792. Retires before prince bended,* 107. Bill of attainder against him, 

Henry of Prussia, ib. A body of, detea ted near 108. His defence, 109. Attainted and be- 

IIoflT, ib. Takes Lcipsic, Torgau, and I)res- headed, It 1. 

den,795. Joins general Hfatfstk, and is worsted Ferdinand VI. succeeds to the throne of Spain, 
at Corbitz, ib. Part of it checked ftea^Lutzeu, 470, note 1. Joins in a defensive league with 

847. Action between a part of it and the corps France, Sardinia, &c. 484. His measures for 

under general HuLsen, 857. Wirtemberg, Tor- cultivating the arts of peace, ib . 493, 507. He^ 

^ g«u, and Leipsig, taken by them and the Aus- concludes a treaty with England, 493. Debates 

trians, 858. It i clues into Franconia, 859. thereon, 494. Joins in a defensive treaty with 

Enormities, account of some prevalent in Eng- the emperor, the kings of Sardinia and Sicily, 

i land, 485, 500, 745.—See Murders, Riots. and duke of Parma, 507. His conduct to 

Enlrepvnuni, French man of war destroyed, 688. England, 539, 555, 556. Neutrality of his 
] piscopacy tolerated in Scotland, 263. 3 coasts violated by admiral Osborne’s squadron, 

Efurth, taken by the French and Imperialists, 874. His ambassador's effects plundered by 
old. English privateers, who are punished, 681. His 

Errol, (Hay) e*rl oft protests, as high constable death, 800. 
of Scotland, against the union, 217.-, don, nominated king of Naples by his 

# Enkine, captain, attacks the Glonoso, 466. father, 800. 

. .*-, eusign, shot as a deserter, 299. * -, prince of Prussig, wounded at Prague, 

Essex man ot war lost, 755. % 9 633. 

Etrefa, M. d’ p sent with a French army into Ger--, prince of Brunswick, takes possession 

many, 627. ^Follows the duke of fjauiberlund of Lcip>ic for the king of Prussia, 587. Con¬ 
over the Weser, 637. Lays the electqpte of duets a Prussian army into Bohemia, 630. His 

Hanover under contribution, ib. Worsts die behaviour in the battle near Prague, 632; and 

duke of Cumberland at Husteubeck, 638, St£. at Koliu, 635. Sent to defend Haldberstadt, 

Is superseded by the duke of Rfclielieu, 639. 648; from whence he is obliged to retire, ib. 

Joined in command* with M. Contudcs, 791. Appointed commander of the alliedmrmy, 658. 

Superseded by M. Broglio, ib. ♦ • Duke de Richelieu’s expostulations with him, 

Elreil, iff. If, his defence and surrei^er of Gyuada- ib. His answer, $b. Hi^ proceedings upon as~ 

loupe, 762, &c. a sembling the allied army, ib. ^He is checked 

Evangelical body, arrfit of, in favour of Brandon- at Zell, and obliged to retire, 659. lie detains 

bourg, Hanover, &c. with the emperor's an- liis brother’s son and troops, 698. His brother’s 

swer, 797. * expostulations with him on that transaction, ift. 

Eugene, prince of Savoy, relieves Coni, 44. His * 889, write (n). He takgj possession of Bremen, 
progress in Italy, 149. Worsted by the Froncli Verdeu, ike. 699. He passes the Rhine, 700. 

at Luzzara, 165. Joins Marlborough before the DeJeats i detachment or the Frendimt Crevelt, 

battle of Hockstudt, 191. Erjgages^ Vendoim* ib. Reduces T)usgeidorn, 701. He resolves to 

at Casano, 203. Defeats the French at Turin, retreat, 7i)2» Repasses the Rhine, ib . Is rein- 

* 213. DiSappoiut2d in un attempt upon Toulon, , forced by the British troops under the duke of 
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Marlboroufh, 703. Relifcs to 704. 

la worsted at Berlin, 738. A j&ritish inspector- 
general sent to him, meets with a cdld recep¬ 
tion, ib. Cause of his animosity to lord George 
•Sackville, 789. He defeats the French at Min- 
den, 790, &t. His orders after that actiovtp899, 
note (x). He marches in pursuit of the French, 
790, who make an attempt upon his camp, 791. 
lie retires to Marpurg, 845. He worsts a 
French detachment at Diilemhourg, ib. Re¬ 
ceives a reinforcement of Bntisli troflps, 847. 
Defeats the French at Warhourg, 849. Mis¬ 
carries in an attempt upon Gottingen, 852. 

Ferguson, Robert, engages in a conspiracy against 
r „ king William, 41. Writes against the ad¬ 
ministration, 85. llis opinion ot Lovat’s plot, 
184. 

— -, major, ravages Mull, 29. 

Fermat, general, gels the command of a Russian 
army against the Prussians, 706. Takes pos¬ 
session of Koningsberg, ib. Pillages Pomerania, 
ib. Is joined by general Brown on the iron tiers 
of Silesia, ib . ' Into which he sends ravaging 
parties, ib. He is deleated ut Zormlorf, 707. 
Messages between him and general Dolma, 
708. Tie is of Scottish extract, 722* note 12. 

— iTrcrj,(Sliirley)earl, guilty of,and apprehended 

tor murder, 825. Ills trial, ib. Conviction, 826, 
and execution, ib. 0 

Finch, Heneugtf created la m Guernsey, 875, 
note v ; and earl of Aylesfbrd, .SOP, note 2. 

-, loul, dismissed fiom his olHcc as lord of 

the treasury, 302. m 

Finch, general, surrounded and taken, with his 
whole army, by count Daun, 795. &c. 

Findlatee , (Ogilvie) carl of, attends the duke of 
Cumberland to Aberdeen, 450. 

Fischer, colonel, routs a body of Hanoverians ut 
Teeklenburgh, 656. 

Fishenj t British, scheme for improving, 477, 489, 
599. 

Fishing-tackle, the convenience of, on board of 
ships, 749. 

Fishmongers, hills relating to, 669, 812. 

ht% roy, colonel, thanked by prince Ferdinand for 
Ins behaviour at Minded, 899, note (x). 

Fire nations (Indian) or Iroquois, their habitation, 
AT». Their former and present state, ib. An 
F.nglish garrison among them massacred, 577. 
They are abandoned to the French, 619. 

Fleetwood, Mr. taken into custody, 332. # 

FI* trlier, Andrew, of Sailoun, Ids motion in the 
Scottish parliament concerning a successor to 
the crown, 175. His reply to the earl of Stair, 

aoo. 

Fleur de Lys French frigate destroyed, 339. 

Fkury, cardinal, bis death, 426. 

Foley , Paifl, heads the opposition, 69. Discovers 
scandalous practices in the administration, 76. 
Chosen speaker, 86. ' 

——, Thomas, created lord, 878, note go. Dis¬ 
tinguishes himself in the opposition, 365, note 4. 

Forbes, lord (earl of Granurd's son), eludes a 
search, 55**> 

-, Duncan, arrests the magistrates of Glas¬ 
gow, 340. His activitaibr the government, 446. 

——, his reason^ ic»f\iot signing the warrant 
for admiral Byng's execution, 881 , note (g). 
lie is continued a commissioner of the admi¬ 
ralty, 612. 

— - - , general, detaejieri to fort Du Quesne, 690; 

which he takes possession of, 691, and calls it 
Pittsburg, Jl). He concludes treaties with the 
Indians, ib. Builds a block-house near Lyal 
llenning, ib. Dies at Philadelphia ib. 

aide, colonel, defeats M. ctmllaus m the luast- 


Imfes, 78t. Routs the Dutch at Chanclerna* 
gore and ('lunchurru* 785. 

Formidable Fiench man of war taken, 754. 

Forrest , captain Arthur, his bravery and success, * 
673. The overseer of his plantation nyndered 
by the negroes, 838. • 

Forrester, sir Andiew, taken up, 55. • 

—-, cjfpium, engages the Dutch gallantly 

^ in the river of Bengal, 784. 

J^orstcr, Mr. proclaims the Pretender, 298. At¬ 
tacked at Preston and surrenders at discie- 
tion, 299. Escapes from Newgate to*he con¬ 
tinents 302. 

-Mr. treacherously assaulted by the In¬ 
dians 904, note fee). 

Forte Raye-Vcite built, 524. Taken l y general 
Moncklou, 546. • * 

- ftcau Sejour built, 523. Taken by general 

Monditon, and called Fort Cumberland, 516. 

- sur la Riviere au fhnif built, 522. 

- Chignecio built, 523. Taken by major Lau¬ 
rence, ib. 

- Crown Point built, 521.—Sec Crown Point . 

- Cumberland built at Wills’s cieeK, 516. 

- Dti Quesne founded, 537. Suireujeied to 

the French, ib. Recovered by general Foibes, 
691.^ Called Pittsburg, ib. 

- Frontniac taken and destroyed, 690. 

-at Lake Erie built, 522. 

-- Loudoun built, 619. Reduced by the Chero- 

kees, 833. 

- Niagara built, 522. Plan for the reduction 

ot it, 767. With remarks, 768. It is suircn* 
dered to sir William Johnson, 770. 

- Ontario taken and demolished by the French, 

577. 


-Oswego described, 550. Neglect in not for¬ 
tifying it, 551. Reduced and demolished by 
the Fiench, 577. 

- St. David's described^30. Taken by gene¬ 
ral Lai I y, 694. ^* 

- St. tw.^c .•—See Madras . 

- St. Laurence built, 523. 

- St. Philip's , siege and surrender of, 567, 570. 

- Ticonderoga, unsuccessful attempt against it, 

689. New expedition planned against il, 767. 
With ttiiiinnd versions 768. fit is abandoned by 
flic Frem h, and taken possession of by general 
Amlicisi , ib, • 

- IfaUiutn Hilary reduced by M. Montcalm, 

620 . 


Fouilroijnnt man of war taken, 674. 

Foundling hospital , remarks on, 59£, 610, note 3. 
Scheme in lavour of it, 669. Resolutions con¬ 
cerning, 742.—See Sup])lies. 

Fouquet,iM. de la JNIothe, obliges general Jahmitf 
to abandon the country ol Glalz, 704. Relieves 
Co el, 7ri. besieged at Land shut by gene¬ 

ral Laudotin, 854. 

Fowke, jguieraP, deceives two letters from the war 
of#ce^6;5. He is superseded for not under¬ 
standing them, 567. His trial, 575. He is dis- 
iifts&d irom tiie service, ib. 

Fox, Henry, esq. opposes thewenquiry into the earl 
of ©rfosd’s conduct, 415. The motion for 
hearflig the sya-oflicers by counsel, 974y and 
the general naturalization Kill, 497. His be¬ 
haviour with regard to the Westminster election, 
498. He is appointed secretary of state, 557. 
Letter to him lrom M. Rotulle, 561. With his 
• answer, 562. His motion for introducing Ger¬ 
man troops, 564. Appointed receiver and pay* 
master-general of th£ army, 612. 

—, commodore. Ins success, 465; and trial, ib. 
Foy, captain, contributes to the victory of Min- 
den, 899, note (x). • • 
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F^umntcm, Dr. bishop of Gloucester, refuses the I 
out ns to William and Mary, 4. Is suspended 1 
and deprived, 24, 61, note 3. 

France.—See Louis XV. 

Fram'hfort On the Maine treacherously seized by 
^ the jfrench, 787. 

Frmicis , duke of Lorraine, murries the arcli- 
dutchoss, and cedes Lorraine, 382. Invested 
with Tuscany, 388. pc feats the Turks at Or- 
soim, 391. Elected emperor, 439, 440. # 

--, empcTor,. treaty concluded between him, 

the king* of Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and 
the dide of Panua, $07. He concludes a 
new Ueaty with France, and claims the assist¬ 
ance of the Germanic body against Prussia, 
590. Observes a neutrality as grand duke of 
IHiscany, Ok8 . IIis answer to the arret of the 
Evangelical body at Ratisibon, 797. 
f'l'tinklanil , commodore, sent with a squadron to 
the West-Tndies, 553. 

Fraser, sir Peter, taken up, 43. 

-, colonel Simon, anecdotes of some of his 

officers, 898, note (v). He conducts the lett | 
wing at the battle ol Quebec, 834. 

Frederick, king of Sweden, appealuncc of a rup¬ 
ture between him and the czaiinn, 4H3, 492. 
Amused with the hopes ol having Ilesse-Casscl 
elected into an electorate, 5dJ. llis dcalli, ?// 
Ft etl crick V.—Sec Denmark. 

■ -. ] 1 J[. king ol Prussia, invades the queen 

of Hungaiy’s dominions, 401. Rupture be¬ 
tween tliqm, 408. Gams the battles of Mol- 
witz and C/.nslaw, ib. 416. (’onehides a treaty 
with her at Breslau, 417. Hu pi me between 
him and Ilanover, 418, 424. Treaty between 
the. emperor and linn at Fianckfort, 434. He 
invades Bohemia, 435. Deieats the Austrians 
and Saxons at Slriegau and Solir, 439. Con¬ 
clude!? a treaty with England at Dresden, 440. 
Invades Saxony, vnd defeats the Austrians and 
Saxons at Pima, ib. Concludes peace with 
Hungaiy and Saxony, i^."' v T/hi4wt'^yo*«ititin in 
an nppaYent rupture between Russia and Swe¬ 
den, 483. His internal measures, 484. He 
gives fierii umbrage to the czarina by his inter- 
it ring in the disputes between Ik r and Sweden, 
492. Opposes t le election of the archduke to 
lie king of the Romans, ib. Misunderstanding 
between him and the cxiirinA, 501. Continues 
opposing the election oi a king of tlic Romans, 
502. Dispute between him and the elector of 
Hanover concerning East-FriesUnd, 507. Mis¬ 
understanding between him and the British 
court 'joiiccriiiiig the seizure of his ships, ih\ 
llis improvement of Pomerania, 508. lie ren¬ 
ders the design of electing a king <'S the Ro¬ 
mans abortive, ib. Proceedings of the diet of 
the empire relating to the (Jp^ute Between him 
and the elector of Hanover consuming Easl- 
Friesland; 516.^ His spiritcW* declaration in 
consequence of tlw treaty between England 
and Russia, 554. He listens to a negotiation 
with England, ib. ; and cone lilies it, 560.^ His 
motives for engaging in th^waT, 583. Measures 
t.iken by him and the elector of Hnuover, 584. 
T.mj t^ieen of Hungary endeavours to 7rustrate 
bis designs, 585: His demarifls of mPexplana- 
tiou from that princess, ib. • with her answer, 
ib. He invades Ss&uny, and publishes a^umni- 
festo, 586. He eaters Dresden, and blocks up 
the king of Poland and his troops at Pirnj, 
587. His behaviouArt Dresden, 587,884, note 
(b). lie invades Bqjiemia, and fights count 
Brown at Lowoschutz, 588. Retreats into 
Saxony, ib. The king of Poland’s memorial 
to the states^eneral concerning his conduct, 


589. Imperial d^ciees publish )d against him, 
ib. Hi* minister ordered to quit v ersailles, 

590. ^His attawer to the king of Poland’s 

memorial, ib. His justification of his conduct, 
ib. His letter to the imperial diet rejected, 
585. Several places belonging* to him seized 
by the French, 627. State of the confederacy 
against him, ib. lie is put under the ban of 
the empire, ib. Precautions taken by him, ib. 
His behaviour to several persons of rank at 
Dresden, 628. Skirmishes between his troops 
and the Austrians on the frontiers of Bohemia, 
ib. Declaration of the czarina against him, 
629, He enters Bohemia, 630. Ilia troops 
under the prince of Bcvern defeat the Aiqp 
trains at Reiclienbcrg, 63L He gains a com¬ 
plete victory over the Austrians near Prague,, 
tb. He invests Prague, 632, and bom balds it, 
633. He is defeated at Kolm, 63-4. Ills letter 
to the earl mureschal of Scotland, 886, mite (it). 
He evacuates Bohemia, 635. The fatal conse¬ 
quences to him from the duke oi* Cumberland's 
measures, 610, 641. The French enter his do¬ 
minions, ib. llis ports in the Baltic blocked 
up by the Russian fleet, 611, mid his town ol 
Memo! taken by their army, 642. His declara¬ 
tion on that occasion, ib. Many of the 
penal army unwilling to serve against him, 
643. He encafbps at Leitmeri 14,^5. He marches 
into Lusatia, liis brother prince William 

leaves the armyVti disgust, and dies, ib. 683, 
note 3. His army is weakened by skiintislies 
and desertions, 645. Skirmishes between the 
Russians and his troop*, 646. His general at¬ 
tacks them near Norkilten, ib. Ills majesty 
dares the. Austrians to a battle, 617. ’ He 
marches against the united army of the French 
and tjie, Empire, who upon his approach re¬ 
treat, 648. lie finds an attack upon them im¬ 
practicable, and retires, ib. Action between Ins 
troops and the Austrians at Goerhtz, ib. Part 
of Ins forces gives a cheek to the French in 
Halberstadt, 648; hot Ins general is obliged in 
his turn to ret lie, ib. Several parts oi his do¬ 
minion invaded by the French, Sw r edes, atftl 
Austrians, 649. His queen and family remove 
from Berlin to Magdebourg, ib. He subjects 
Lcipsic to military execution, ib. He defeats 
the French and‘imperial army nt Kosbach, 
649, &c. Part ol* his troops defeated at Bres¬ 
lau, 651. He beats the Austrians nt Lissa, 652, 
Retfike* Breslau, 653, and invests Srhwcidnitx, 
tb. Becomes master of all. Silesia, ib. The 
Swedes invade his territories in Pomerania, and 
publish a declaration, ib. Hi* counter-dec la ra¬ 
tion, 654. Success of llis troops against the 
Swedes, ib. llis lettdJ to king George II. 888, 
note (k). Declaration to his minister, from the 
British couit, 656. His second treaty with 
Britain, 664. lie raises contributions in Swedish 
Pomerania, in Saxony, and Mecklcnbourg, 096, 
Ilcmatks on hi* proceedings, ib. State of the 
armies lor and against him, ib. He retake* 
Schwcidiutz, 704, and sends detachments into 
Bohemia and Glatz, ib. Enters" Moravia and 
invests Olniutz, ib. lie is followed by count 
Daun, ib. wluf foiceswiim to raise the siege of 
Olniutz, 705, and to retire* into Bohemia, ib. 
He marches to the Oder, 707, and defeats tho 
Russians at Zondorfi ib. Messages between his 
«comnmuder and genera} Fermor, 708. He is 
surprised and dettfitea at Hochkirchen, ib * 
Heines to Pobreschutz, 709, and thence to Si¬ 
lesia, ib. His governor of Dresden destroys 
its Kiihiurbij, ib. Reflections on that mca* 
sure, 710. llis miuibtci 1 ^ answer to the Saxon 
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minister's conjriulnts on t^Pontra^e, ib. The 
Russians miscarry i* lb fir attempt upon his 
town of Culberg, 711. His surmising conduct 
and motions, ib. He oppresses the inhabitants 
of Saxony, 712. His further proceedings and 
declaration with respect to that electorate, ft*d 
reflections oiyhem, ib. His officers oblige the 
Swedes to relimpmU Pomerania, 713. His 
third treaty with Britain, 727. He receives a I 
reinforcement trom the allied army, 791. 
Progress of his troops against the Sweats, t/>. 
He sends a detaclvuc-ut to Gotha, &c. 792. and 
a third to Mecklenbourg, ib. A battalion of 
his grenadiers made prisoners, ib. He detaches 

S ri nee Henry into Bohemia, ib. and Franconia, 

>. lie vindicates his own conduct with re¬ 
spect to his prisoners, 793. His general’s de¬ 
claration on his entering Poland, 901, note (z). 
His troops routed by the Russians at Zulliclisiu, 
793. lie takes the command of general We- 
del’s corps ib. Is routed at Cuncrsdorff, 794. 
His two billets to his nuecn, ib. Advantages 
gained by his f mces inhaxony, 79.5. His in my 
under general Fiuck surrounded and taken, 
ib., and that under general Diercke, 796. Me¬ 
morial delivered in tils name at the Hague by 
" 'vjJk Louis of Brum wick *K>2, vole ( a a). Ariel 
of the Evangelical body at Ratisbon in Ins 
favour with ihe;vmperor’s answer to it, 797. 
He employs ufldei Mercedes Ijwphe earl mare- 
sclial of Scotland, 816. Sen#s a letter to king 
Stanislaus, 845. Answer to the memorial de- 
liveicd in his name at the Hague, 906, note (n). 
A dclacliment of his Army checks a party of 
the Imperialists near Lutzcn, 847. IIis general 
in Pomerania routed and taken by the Swedes, 
853, Advantages gamed over Vis troops by 
the Austrians in Saxony, ib. &c. His jurccs 
under general Fouqucl worsted by general 
Laudohn, 854. He makes an unsuccessful 
attempt upon Diesden, 855, and obtains a 
victory over general Laudohn, 856. Worsts 
general Beck, 857. liaises the blockade of 
Schweidnitz, ib. An engagement between his 
gin era I, Hulseu, and a coins of i in peiia lists, ib. 
ills critical situation, i b. II is capital of Berlin 
taken hy the Austrians etui Russians, ib. He 
attacks count Haim at Torgau, 858. His in¬ 
timation to the states of Westphalia, 960. Me¬ 
morials against him to the diet at Ratisbon 
exhibited hy the electors of Cologn and Sax¬ 
ony, and the duke of Mecklenbourg, 860. * 
Frufuick prince of Wales, arrives in England, 
351, Marries the princess of Stixcgotlia, 381. 
Motion for a settlement on him, 383. Breach 
between his father and him, ib. He votes 
against the convention Iti Spain, 396. Heads 
the opporilkm, 413. Restored to favour, 414. 
The difference between his father and him in¬ 
creased; and his adherents join the opposition 
in parliament,' 471. lie is disapponned in 
bis hopes of being elected chancellor of the 
'^university of Cambridge, 479. Is chosen 
governor of tije British fishery. 489. His death 
and character; 496. His declaration to the 
chiefs of the opposition, 903, note (ek). 

French cloths, act for prohibiting life importation 
of, to the ports of tfc Levant, 736, 

--prisoners in England supplied with neces¬ 
saries hy private contribution, 778. # 

Fri being, the ina gist rat espf, consent to tlic young* 
chevaliers residing there, 48K, 

Friend, sir John, his trial and execution, 101, tb. 

- l)r. taken into custody for favouring 

bishop Alteibury, 334. 9 

Frost, a very severe onet 400. 


Frye, colonel, receives the submission of several 
French colonists, 838. , 

Fuentes, count de, seat ambassador from Spain 
to England, 842. 

Fuller, declared a notorious impostor, and j^iito- 
ried, 50. • 

- ■■ , Mr. Rose, prepares a bill for the punish¬ 

ment of governors of plantations, 603. 

Funds, some of them cousojidated, 505,815. 

• • 

G. 

Gabel, taken by the Austfians, 643. ~ 

Gage, lord, his remarks on the convention with 
Spain, 394. 

-, general, carries off general Bradduck when 

wounded, 547. Detached to ctwnmund the 
army before Niagara, 769. Assists in the re¬ 
duction of Montreal, 837. 

Gages, count, his operations in Italy, 427, 436. 

GaUisonier t M. de la, conducts the*French arma¬ 
ment to Minorca, 565. llis engagement with 
admiral Byng, 566. After which lie returns to 
Minorca, 569 : and thence suils back to Toulon, 
570. p 

Gallos , count, the Imperial ambassador forbid the 
rouit, 259. 

Galway , (Rotivigny) earl of, appointed com 
nmnder in Spain, 195. Loses his right lmnd in 
battle, 204. His progress in Spain, 212. De¬ 
feated at Almanza, 223. 

Game, act concerning, passed, 509. , 

Gaming houses, act relating to, 505, 599. 

Ganjam , in tlit- East Indies, described, 530. 

Gardner , captain, killed m an engagement with 
M. du Quesne, 674. 

Gardiner, colonel, slain at Preslon-Puns 445. 

Gascoyne, sir Crisp, Ins laudable behaviour as a 
magistrate, 614. 

Guyton, captain,assists in tuk iq^G u ad a loupe, 761. 

Geary , admiral, drive n sir Edward Ilawke, 
by bad 753. 

General assembly of Scotland dissolved by king 
William’s commissioner, 52. 

General jund act passed, 307. 

Genoa, republic of, enters into a defensive alli¬ 
ance with France, Spam, Sartflnia, and Sicily, 
484. 

Genoese expel tjje Aifttrians 458. Besieged, 464. 

-- mariners, (two) murder the master and 

crew of an Englisli vessel, 746. 

George prince of Denmark protests, ns duke of 
Cumberland, against rejecting the place-bill, 68. 
Appointed generalissimo and high admin*!, 160. 
Tne parliament make a settlement on him, 169. 
Ills cicalhfttnd character, 236. 

George 1. proclaimed king of Great Britain, 287. 
His civil lidf sclflcfj, ib. He arrives in Eng¬ 
land, 288. The lories totally excluded from Ins 
favour, ib., wlfi£h increases the diScontcnti, 
289. •Substance of his tir%J, speech to parlia¬ 
ment, 290- He sends a fleet to the Baltic, 292. 
Purciafles Bremen and Verden, ib. The dis¬ 
contents in England ib. Hi* declares to the 
parliament that a rebellion is begun, 295. Vi¬ 
sits his German dominions, 303. Eng;i|Bt»s fe 
the triple allian<£ with Franck and Holland, 
304. Rupture between him and Sweden, ib 
He demands an extraordinary supply, 306. 
His ministry divided, ib. He grants an am¬ 
nesty, 308. Diflerencc between him and the 
czar Pfter, SlO. He joins in the quadruple 
alliance with the Emperor, France, and Hol¬ 
land, 311. Difference between him and the 
prince, ib. Nature of the treaty between him, 
the emperor, &c. 313. He sends a fleet Id the 
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Mediterranean, ib. which attacks and destroys 
the Spanish navy, 314. *He declares war against 
Spain, 317. Visits Hanover, 319. Concludes 
an alliance with Sweden, 323. Makes extra¬ 
ordinary demands, 329. Concludes a peace 
withvSpaiu and Madrid, ib. and an alliance 
with that couTt and France at London, 330, 
and a treaty with the Moors, ib. • Rumours of 
conspiracy against him, 332. He visits his 
German dominions, 335. Treats with Denmark 
and Prussia, ib. Recommends to his parlia¬ 
ment i Miecaie of the pul^ic debts,336. Enabled 
to raise jmy sum not exceeding one nftlliou, to 
discharge the debts of his civil list, 338. Sets 
out for Germany, ib. Concludes the treaty of 
Hanover with France and Prussia, 339 ; which 
life parliaiffent approves of, 340; and grant 
him an extraordinary supply, 341. The ope~“ 
tions of his fleet m Cue Baltic, the West Indi 
and on the Spanish coasts, ib. Debates on his 
treaties, 342. His promise of giving up Gib¬ 
raltar acknowledged in the house ot com¬ 
mons by sir Robert Walpole, 343. The Im¬ 
perial minister’s remonstrance to him, ib. He 
concludes treaties wiih France. Sweden, and 
Hesse Casse1,344. Obtains a large vote of cre¬ 
dit, ib. Rupture between him and Spain, ib, 
Preliminaries of peace between him, the em¬ 
peror, and Spain, 345. lie dies in lus way to 
Hanover, ib. His character, ib. 

Ueorge II. ascends the throne, 346. State of the 
nation them, ib. Characters of his chief minis¬ 
ters, 347. Debates concerning his civil list, 318. 
Changes and promotions in his ministry, 349. 
Gets liberal supplies lor foreign subsidies, 350. 
Declines giving a particular answer to the 
commons’ address lor a distinct account of 
money,charged lor the security of trade, 350. 
Obtains a vote of credit, 351. Debates on his 
foreign subsidies, 2*2. ,Addressed touching the 
Spanish depredations, 3b£v- Obtains a vote of 
ctedil for an account ol arrears due u&thc civil 
list, ib. Sets out lor Hanover, to accommodate 
a ditiercnce between it and Prussia, 354. Con¬ 
cludes a treaty with France and Spain at Se¬ 
ville, 355. To uliich thcie aie objections in 
the house of loros, ib. Empowered to pro¬ 
hibit loans to foreign prince?, 356. Receives 
the submission of seven Indian’chiefs, 357. 
Treaty oil Vienna between the einperfir and 
him, :>59, and between them and the king of 
Spain, ib. He strikes Mr. Pulteney’s name out 
of the list o', privy counsellors, 3(>4. Sets out 
for Hanover, ib. Receives the investiture of 
Bremen and Verden, 367. Objections against 
an address to him on the situation of affairs, ib. 
lie is addressed concerning the Spanish depre¬ 
dations, 368. Empowered• to) augment the 
forces, 37^. Enabled to apply a* large sum 
from the sinking-fund for the current service, 
375. Debates on ImPsuhsidy to Denmark, 377. 
Visits Hanover, 379. Sends a fleet to I^isJ^on, 
ib. Empowered to borrow frtom the sinking 
fund, 360. Goes tw Genmwiy, 382. Misunder¬ 
standing between him and the princ#, 383. 
G&fc srgiant of june million to.redeem South- 
Sea annuities, 384. Breach between him and 
his son, 388. His cyieen dies, ib. Addressed 
touching the Spanish depredations, 389, 390. 
Forbids his son’s Visitors to appear at court, 
391. Sends a fleet to the Mediterranean, ihj 
Accommodates a difference between Denmark 
and Hanover, 392. Concludes the convention 
with Spain, ib. Enabled lo provide for his 
younger children, 396. His message touching 
a subsidy to Denmark, and power to augment 


the forces* ib. Grants lettAs of marque 
a gumstSpairv, 397. Declares war against 
Spain?399. Obtains a vote of credit, 400. Vi¬ 
sits his German dominions, ib. Takes a body 
of Qessiaus into British pay, 401^ Discontents 
«{?uubt his ministry, 402. Demands an extra¬ 
ordinary supply, 405. Visits Haifbvcr, ib.; for 
which lie concludes a neutrality, and engages 
his vote for the elector of Bavaria, 409. His 
proposal for a subsidy-treaty to Sweden re¬ 
jected, 410. Inactivity of his flecl>411. Changes 
iii his ministry, 414. RecoAciliatiun between 
him and his son, ib. 11c forms an army in 
Flanders, 418. Accommodates a difference 
between Prussia and Hanover, ib. The Danisfc 
court refuses to renew the subsidy-treaty with 
him, 419. The attention of his ministry turned 
chiefly on the affairs of the continent, 420. 
Takes a body of Hessians and Hanoverians into 
British pay, 421. Concludes a treaty of mutual 
defence and guaianlee with Prussia, ib. He 
embarks for ueruiany, 423. Difference be¬ 
tween Prussia and him as elector of Hanover, 
424. lie defeats the French at Dettingen, ib. 
Concludes a treaty with Austria and Sardinia 
at Worms, 425. Declares war against Frangcv 
432. Makes alterations in his ministry, 438. 
Agrees in the, treaty of Warsaw, to pay an 
annual subhidk to the king Poland, *439. 
Visits IIanoverrV\ Convention between him 
and Prussia, 440. lie returns to England, on an 
advice of an insurrection in Scotland, ib. Con¬ 
vulsions in his ministry*453. lie gets a vote 
of credit, 454. Fruitless conferences between 
his ministers, &c. and those of France, at 
Breda, 439. Gets 500,000/. to enable him fo 
prosecute the war with advantage, 460. Con¬ 
gress irt Aix-la-Chapelle between his ministers, 
&c. and those of France, &c. 466. Gets an¬ 
other sum for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, 467. He sets out for Germany, ih. Peace 
concluded between him and the belligerent 

E owcrs at Aix-la-Chapelle, 469. Returns from 
Lanover, 471. Difference between him and hif 
eldest son widened, ib. His speech at open¬ 
ing the parliament, 473. Debate on the ad¬ 
dress to him, ib. Supplies granted him, ib. 
His speech at the close of the session, 479. He 
rejects the address of the university of Ox¬ 
ford, ib. Interposes between Russia arid 
Sweden, 484. Scandalous insults offered to his 
subjects by the Moors, 485. His speecli to 
the parliament, ib. Substance of the debates 
on the address to him, 486. Supplies granted to 
him, ib. He closes the parliament, and sets out 
for Hanover, 491. Interferes in the disputes be¬ 
tween Russia and Sweden, 492. Endeavours 
to get the archduke Joseph elected kjng of the 
Romans, ib. Giants a subsidy to the elector 
of Bavaria, Mentz, and Cologn, ib. Lends the 
elector of Saxony money cm a mortgage, ib. 
Concludes a treaty with Spain, 493. His speech 
to the parliament, 494. Debates on the ad¬ 
dress to hint, ih. Supplies granted him, 495. 
His message to parliament concerning a re¬ 
gency, 496. His speech at the end of the 
session, 500. fie interposep^in the difference 
between the czarina and the Ling of Prussia, 
5QJ ; and continues his intrigues for electing a 
king of the Romans, 502. Grants a subsidy to 
trie elector of Saxony, 503, Ills speech at the 
openiug of the sessidfi of parliament, ib. Sup¬ 
plies granted him, 504. Motion for an ad¬ 
dress against his subsidiary treaties, 506. He 
prorogued the parliament, ib. and sets out 
for Germany, ib. Disputes between turn 
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and the V'A of Jbrtusia* concerning East- ! 
Friezeland and (lie capture ok some Prussian 
ships, 507. He engages in a subsidianr treaty 
with the elector palatine, 506; but is disap¬ 
pointed in ^ design of getting a king of the 
Romans elected, ib. His speech at the meeting 
of the parliafhentjih. Supplies granted him, 500. 
His harangue at the close of the session, 514. 
Proceedings of the diet of the empire in the 
dispute between him and the king of JVussiu 
relating to East-Friezeland,516; in which he is 
supported by tlfe house of Austria, ib. His 
quarrel will! the city of Munster, 517. He 
opens the session with a speech, 524. Supplies 
weranicd linn, ib. His speech before the disso¬ 
lution o< the parliament, 526. He makes 

changes in his ministry, 527. Harmony re¬ 
stored in his family, ib. He opens the new 
parliament hy com mission, ib. Harangues the 
parliament, 539, Supplies granted him, 540. 
His new subsidies to Saxony and Bavaria, in 
consideration of Hanover, allowed by parlia¬ 
ment, ib. His message to the commons on an 
apparent rupture with France, 541. He gels an 
additional .supply, 542. His speech af the end 
the session, ib. He prepares for war, 6-13. 
of ion against his going to Hanover, 644. He 
nominates u regency, ib. and j^ts out for Ger¬ 
many, i/>. Ruuturc betwcenjpin and France, 
645. He give*orders for Jiffking general re¬ 
prisals on tlie French, ih. Concludes an extra¬ 
ordinary. treaty with Ilcsse-CWel in defence 
ot Hanover, 553. II# returns to England, and 
enters into a subsidiary treaty with Russia foi 
the defence of his German dominions, ib. lie 
enters into a negotiation with Prussia, 554. 
Slate of his na\y, 655, Ilia speech to the 
parliament, 556, and their remarkable ad¬ 
dresses, ib. His answer to those addresses, 
ib. Alterations in his mmistiy, 557. He con¬ 
cludes a ticaty with Prussia,’560. His speech 
at the end ol the session, i h. His minister's 
answer to the Fiench sccrctaiy’s letter, 562. 
Jle makes a requisition ol 0000 Dutch troops, 
563; which the slates decline complying with, ib. 
Ills message to the parliament, ib/ lie imports 
Hanoverians and Hessians 564. His procla¬ 
mation concerning horses and cattle in ease of 
ail invasion, 572. A niutnu! declaration of war 
between lum and Frame, 533. lie receives an 
address from the city of London ou tha con¬ 
duct of iiis miiiisler«,*574. His motives lor the 
war in Germany, 583. Measures taken by him 
and the king of Piussui, 584. His speech at 
opening the parliament, 504. His message con¬ 
cerning admiral ng*595. Supplies granted 
to him, ib. Iiis message concerning the Ger¬ 
man war£59ti, and a Anther supply, ib. His 
harangue at the close of the session, 607. Pe¬ 
titions to him from lord Turlington tyn behalf 
of admiral Ryng presented, 608. His message 
concerning that admiral, ib. lie commands 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to resign, (ill ; which 
occasions cMfenours ib., and add losses to him, 
ib. The queen of Hungary's and the czarina's 
answers to the ptopnsa^ for lettering the tran¬ 
quillity of Ueriitftiv, 630. IIis preparations 
lor the defence of I fan over, 635. Publishes a 
manifesto, ib. He raises an army of Hano¬ 
verians, ib. His electorate laid under contg- 
bution, 637, 639. Cftnvuiticm for it at Cluster 
Seven, 640. His ministers quit the Austrian 
dominions, #15. His ministers memorial to the 
Dutch, 655. Letter to hini from the king of 
Prussia, 888, mte (k). His answer thereto, ib. 
His electoral minister dismissed from Vicuna, 


659. His speech at the opening of the session 
of parliament, 660. Sapplics granted him, 661. 
Observations on them, 663. His message to 
the commons, 664. Confidence reposed in him 
with respect to the salaries dV the judged, ih. 
His second treaty with Prussia, ih. He*clqgcs 
the session by commission, 671. Makes vigor¬ 
ous preparation, ib. His daughter, the princess 
Caroline dies, 672. The administration ot his 
•electorate changed by the French, 696. De 
cree of the Aulic council against him as elector, 
698. Iljs minister's memorial in answer thereto, 
and ine parallel published by the court of 
France, ib. His electoral dominions again in¬ 
vaded by the French, 699. His electoral 
memorial to the diet of the empire, in nnywcf \o 
a decree of the Aulic council, 7x4. Ills par¬ 
ticular reply to the Parallel published hy the 
court of Versailles, 715. He is alarmed with 
an invasion from France, 718. His minister's 
answer to the Dutch charge against the British 
cruisers, 719, and conference with them on that 
subject, ib. He opens the session of parliament 
by commission, 726. Borrows money as elector 
ol Hanover, 757, note i. Addresses of both 
houses to him, 727. lie concludes a third 
treaty with Prussia, ib. Supplies granted him 
728. Messages from him to the commons, 729,742. 
He cfoscs the session by commission, 743. His 
army supplied with recruits by the bounties of 
several communities, 744. The death of his 
daughter, the princess of Orange* ib .; and 
grand-daughter, princess Elisabeth Caiolme, 
745. His messages to the parliament concern¬ 
ing an expected invasion from France, 752. 
Addressed hy the commons for a monument to 
general Woltc, 778. His troops in America and 
Germany supplied with divers necessaries hy 
private contribution, ib. Memorial delivered 
in his name by dukcJLou’tPbf Brunswick, 902, 
note (a Ah^£j£fci#diihe evangelical body at 
Ralisbowmlns favour, with the emperor's an¬ 
swer to it, 797. Ills reception ol the Dutch 
deputies, 798. Iiis minister's memorial to the 
states-gcncial, 799. With the countci-memo¬ 
rial by the Fiench ambassador, ib. lie opens 
the session of parliament by commission, 803. 
Substance of 1 lie* addresses' of both houses to 
him, 604. Supplies gianted him, 805. With 
Rilecfu.ns. 80tv>807. He is enabled to make 
leases m Cornwall, 815. lie closes the session 
of parliament by commission, 816. Remarks 
on ins ministry's neglect of lhc«scope of the 
war, 818. Captures by his and the? French 
cruisers, 828. lie defrays the chaige ol Joui 
astronomers to the East-Indies, 841. Sends au 
ambassador extraordinary to Portugal, 843. 
His minister's incfeior'inl to the Dutch concern 
ing their bostJdies id Bengal, ib. IJe is offered 
Breda by the statcs-geueral for holding h con¬ 
gress, 84a. Austrian minister's answer to his 
meuiqiial delivered at the Hague by duke Louis 
of Brunswick, 906, note (ll). Iiis electoral do¬ 
minions invaded bf the French, 849. His memo¬ 
rial tdfljthetliet ai Rattsbou concerning Iiis being 
threatened wit]* the ban of th$ empire, ainfthe 
elector of Cologn's conduct, 869. Iiis death 
and •character, 862. Recapitulation of the 
principal events of his reigrw 863. Lamentation 
tor Iiis death, 864. State <tf commerce during 
#iis reign, ib. Of religion and philosophy, 865. 
Of fanaticism, ib. Of metaphysics aim medi 
cine, 866. Of agriculture, ib. Ol mechanics, 
i6. Of genius, m. Of music, 867. Painting 
and sculpture, t’6. Disposition of the force* 
t 4iid navy a little before his ddtih, 869, etc* 
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George TIT. born, 391. An act for the settlement 
of h regency, in case qjT his succeeding to the 
crown in Ins minority, 406. Congratulations 
on his majority, 747. 

GcAypft, the colony of, settled, 367. Described, 

Gefiah, Angria’s fort, taken, 531. 

Gentian oftictus employed in America, 559. 

■ ■ ■ war, the motives of, 583. 11ejections on, 

592, 595, <#), 663,664, 715, 718, 727, 804, 81% 
841. 

Gibbon,• Mr. a clause of hjs speech, 413. 

Gibraltar taken, 195. Ceded to Great*Britain, 
297. Besieged by the Spaniards, 344. 

Gibson, Mr. proceedings against, on the West¬ 
minster election, 498. 

Gilchrist , captain, his bravery, 749. He is dis¬ 
abled by a grape-shot, ib . 

Gilmotf , lord, obliged to abandon the siege of 
Crum, 17. 

Gin net passed, 381. Repealed, 422. 

Gnickel, general, sent with three Dutch regiments 
of horse after Dumbarton's Scottish regiment 
of foot, 3. He reduces Alhlonc, of which he 
gets she title ol earl, 46. Deteats the Irish at 
Aglimu, ib., and takes Limerick, 48. Receives 
the thanks of the English house of commons, 
49. 

Gingins, captain, his proceedings in the Easl-In- 
. dies, 532. 

Gisois, count dc, killed at Crevelt, 722, note 10. 
Gist, Mr. hi* indirect conduct in America, 522. 
Glasgou j, magistrates of, arrested, 340. Gt Is a 
grant of 1 0,0001. irons pari lament, 473,474. 
Glatz reduced by general Laiidulin, 851. 

Glencoe , the massacre of, 52, c. Enquiry into by 
the Scottish parliament, 88. 

Glengary's castle pluudeied and destroyed, 453. 
Gloucester, William duke of, born, 8. Ills dcullt, 
135 «■* 

Glover, Mr. pleads the cili.y? of the Loudon mer¬ 
chants before (he commons, 415, 

Gotlolphiv , lord, brought into the treasury, 3. 
Placed at the head oi it, 39. Appointed* lord 
high treasurer, 139. Advises passing the act 
of security in Scotland, 189, Created an earl, 
219. Dismissed^rom his office, 250. His death 
and character, ‘,73. 

Gold coin, order concerning, with remarks, 742. 
— plate, dealers m, taxes upon, 663. J 
Gordon, duke of, surrenders the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh, 13. 

——, dukeaof, attends the duke of Cumberland 
at Aberdeen, 450. 

- , dutchess of, presents the faculty of advo¬ 
cates with n silver medal ol the prel&der, 257. 

--, lord Lewis, defeuts Madrid ;yid Culcairn 

at Inverary, 448. # • 

-, urinjiral, besieges Dan tide. 375. 

-, general, joins the carl of Mar, 297. 

-, major, rein fortes major Brerctou, 7M. 

Gore, captain, killed, 784. . 

Goree unsuccessfully attacked,^686. Reduced, 
691. • » 

Garth baron, arrested, 301. Beheaded, 1. 
Gotth, Aken by die combined^inny oj France 
and the tnipiVe, 647. 

Gottingen surrendered to the French, 639. m Eva¬ 
cuated, 699. Repossessed by them, 703; uud 
abandoned, 790. •Retaken by them, 849. 
Gower , lord, distinguishes himself against the 
ministry, 365, note 4. Created lord prity-se&l, 
404,41*6,438. J 

Grafton, duke of, killed at the siege of Cork, 37. 

-duke of* appointed lord-chamberlain, 

346, ilote 5. • 


Gramont , Countess of, a French ship of war taken* 

Granarh, (Fortes) earl of, removed from the 
council-boatd, 15. Presents an address against 
repealing the act of settlement, 17. 

Gr&riby , marquis of (duke of Rulhftid’s son/rom- 

g li merited hy prince Ferdinand at Mindcn, 
99, note (x). (Conducts the British cavalry at 
Warbourg, 849. His account of that action, 
906, note (ex). 

GrandiflU , his plot, 58. 

Grant, sir Archibald, expelled the house of com* 
mans, 363. 

-, colonel, killed at fort St. Lazar, 407. 

— —, colonel, defeated and taken near Fort du 
Quesnc, 691. 

--, general,detached by'general Fouquet, 854, 

Granville , (Carteret) earl of, resigns the seals 
438; which he re-acccpts and again gives up, 
454. His remarks on the bill lor the BrilUli 
fishery, 489. 

---, George, appointed secretary of war, 

250. Created lord Lnnsdowti, 878, note gg. 
Graves, captain, his success, 749. 

Gray don , admiral, his bootless expedition to the 
West-In dies, 181. 

Greenwich gunpowder magazine, act for remov¬ 
ing, 811. BiJl for the morc^ilecrua) securing 
the pavnionHif prize-money, &£• lo the hospi 
tul of, 815, &c; V * • 

-man of war taken, 659. 

Gregg, William, executed, 228. , 

Grenville , Mr. his motior^concerning continental 
connexions, 430. 

-, captain, killed at sea, 46'i. 

-, lion. George, opposes the reduction of 

tl|f number of seamen, 495. Constituted trea¬ 
surers! the navy, 527. llis motion in favour 
ol the seamen, 602,6f>6. 

-, lion. James, appointed a commissioner 

of the treasury, 612. 

Griffin, lord, refuses ihe oaths to William and 
Mary, 4. Connniited lo the lower, and ad¬ 
mitted to hail, 26. Eludes a search, 65. Ta k^i, 
condemned, and reprieved, 260. 

-, general, conducts a reinforcement to the 

allied army, 047. Signalizes himself at Cur- 
hath, 848. 

Grigsby, Mr. taken into custody, 326. 

Guadeloupe, island described, *761. An account 
of reduction of n by commodore Moore and 
general llopson, ib. 

Guelders besieged by tlic French, 629. Capitu¬ 
lates, 645. 

Guenisei)u lord, opposes the extension of the 
penalties of treason, 4^2. 

Guy, lleuiy, committed Jor bribery, 86. 

II. 

Habeas corpus act suspended, 4. Proceedings 
on, 669, &c. 

I lad dick , general, lays Berlin under contribution/ 
649. Undertakes the siege oflH'mgau, 709; 
which he is forced to abandon, 711. Joins the 
Imperial annu, and igjworslcd by the Puisbiuus 
at Cui bilz, 7&>. , 

Haddock, admiral, sent to Hie Mediteiranean. 

. The Spanish and French Heels pass by 
him unmolested, 411. 

HbineSf -, perpetrates* several murders, but 

escapes, 746. * 

Haldane , colonel, attends general Hopson to the 
West-Indies, 759. 

-, captain, assists in the reduction of Pon* 

dit berry, 861. 
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Hale, coloneljpgratified with flresenfs for bringing 
the news ofthe stftvender of Quebec, 778. 
Hales, sir Edward, impeached, 26. Proclamation 
for apprehending him, 35, 

Halket, sir Peter, killed, 547, 

Halifax, (SavMIe) marquis of, created lord jjfivy- 
seal, 2. Resigns the office of speaker of the 
house of peers, and lord privy seal, 26. Re¬ 
tards the money-bill, 66. His death, 874, note N. 

— -, (Charles Montague) lord, impeached, 

146. Censured by the commons, aim vindi¬ 
cated by the lords, 172. Created an earl, 309, 
note 2. 

— . ■■■■■, (Montague) earl of, signalizes himself 

w by his opposition to the ministry, 404. Pro¬ 
motes the settlements of Nova-Scotia, 480. 

- - ■ town, in Novia-Scotia, founded, 480, 

Halsey, captain, hanged for murder, 745. 
liambden, John, esq. his question touching the va¬ 
lidity of the acts of the convention parliament, 
and arguments thereon, 3, &c. His motion tor 
a guarantee of the protestant succession re¬ 
jected, 269. 

Hamburgh menaced by the French and Austrian 
court, 645. 

Hamilton, duke of, elected president of the con- 
*** volition in Scotland, 9. . Appointed commis¬ 
sioner to the Sgpttish parliament, 11. 

-, Gus^vus appointed j/y the Inniskilli- 

ners their connCiaiuler, 17. A-' 

«-, duke of, his protest against the con¬ 

tinuance, of the Scot tisii parliament, 168. Heads 
the country party, \7£. His motions in parlia¬ 
ment. 188,189,199,200, 216. Taken into cus¬ 
tody, ¥30. Appointed lord 'lieutenant of the 
county palatine ot Lancaster, 250. His title of 
duke of Brandon disallowed, 260. Nonniutled 
ambassador to France, and killed in* a auel 
► with lord Mohiin, 2 

— -, duke of, petitions the house of lords 

against the election of the Scottish peers, 378. 

•-, lord Basil, agent for the Scottish Afri¬ 

can company, refused access to king William, 
133. 

■-, sir Robert, sent to the Tower, 4. Pro¬ 

clamation for apprehending him, 35. 

■-, general, sent by king William to per¬ 

suade the earl of Tyrconuel to submit, hut dis¬ 
suades him, 14. defeats the protestants at 
Dnimmore, 21. Taken at the Boyne, 33. Joins 
the earl of Mar, 297. „ 

— — —> count, his declaration in name of the 

Swedes on his invading Prussian Pomerania, 
653. lie is lorced to retreat, 654. His pro¬ 
gress in Pomerania, 713. He throws up his 
commission, ih. , 

"— - . , captain, his gallantry and death, 466. 

--, Mr. governor of Pennsylvania, his pro¬ 
posal for "the safety of the British traders on 
the Ohio, 522. Disagreement between him and 
the assembly, 548. He concludes a treaty with 
the Delaware Indians, 578. Assists at a treaty 
a * with several tribes of Indians at Easton, 766. 
Handel , Georgn Frederick, his death 758, note 5. 
Hanover , duke of, created an elector of the em¬ 
pire, 60. V e 

— - , succession jettled by the English parlia¬ 

ment, 141. Protested against by the dutchcss 
of Savoy, 142. Motion for it in the Scottish 
parliament, 175. Proposal for bringing over 
the presumptive hcir<io England, 206. Motion 
for a guarantee of it rejected in the British 
house of commons, 269. Precaution taken by 
the Whigs for its security, 280. Further steps 
for its security, 285, 287. »* 

taken by the French, 63?. The adini- 


nistrarion of it changed by them, 696. The 
duke de Randon’s generous and humane con¬ 
duct there, 699. It is abandoned by the French,. 
t*6., who enter the dominions of ft again, 70*4, 
787, and evacuate them, 791. Comnkiffts of 
its army violating the neutrality of the I^ptch 
territories, 800. Its territories repossessed 
by the French, 852. 

Hanoverian forces, debates concerning, 421, 429. 

t Brought into England, 564. Sewt back to their 
own country, 593. * 

Harbnrst lottery, proceedings against, 354. 

Harcotirt , lord, deserts the Tories, created a vis¬ 
count, and gets a pension, 331. 

Hardwicke, lord, created chancellor, 383. De¬ 
fends the convention with Spain, 396. pro¬ 
poses the extension of the penalties of treason, 
432. Frames the marriage act, 512. created 
an earl, 527. Appointed one of the lords of 
the regency, 544. 

Hardy , sir Charles, returns from Cape-Breton, 691. 
Driven with admiral Hawke by bad weather 
into Torbay, 753. 

Harland, captain, sent to burn two ships off Tou¬ 
lon, 751. • 

Harleian , collection of manuscripts purchased by 
parliament, 514. 

Harley , Robert, discovers frauds in king William’s 
ministry, 76. Brings in the bill lor triennial 
parliaments, 83. Opposes sir J. Fenwick’s at¬ 
tainder, 111. Chosen speaker of the house of 
commons, 140,153. Crealed secretary of state, 
187. Forms a party against Marlborough, 226. 
Resigns his employment, 229. Appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, 250. Stabbed at 
the council-board, 252. Created earl of Oxford 
and lord high treasurer, 253. 

-, Thomas, sent ambassador to Hanover, 

272. Taken info custody, 293. 

-, lord, (earl of fl 1 xfoiu*s son), his motion 

concerning the JevfS, 526. 

Harlow, fffptain, engages admiral Pointis, 114. 

Harper, Janet, her great age, 758, note 5. 

Hartche, general, commands a body of Austrians 
in Silesia, 709. Forms the siege of Neiss, 711, 
which he is obliged to abandon, ib. 

Harrington, colonel Stanhope* created lord, and 
secretary of slat*, 355. Earl, and prcsideni of 
the council? 414. Secretary of slale, 454. 

Harrison , captain; assists in taking the Arelhusa, 

750. 

Hartington , marquis of (duke of Devonshire’s 
son), his government of Ireland, 5^0.—See 
Devonshire . 

Harvey, Edward, esq. of Combe, apprehended, . 
297.* " 

-, majar, seat to summon Niagara, 770. 

Haversham sij.Tolin'Thomp?on, created lord, 117 
note 3. Dispute concerning him between the 
two r houses, 147. 

Havilhnd , colonel, detached against the Isle au 
856. Assists the armed vessels in finding 
a passage to ISl Galette, ib. t and in the reduo 
tion of Montreal, *37. 

Havre-dk-Gruce bombarded by Admiral Rodney* 

751. 

Hawke, sir Edward, defeats the French at sea, 
465.i Sent on a cruise, 542, 553, and to super¬ 
sede admiral By rig, 567. He sails to Minorca, 
571. His operations in the Mediterranean, 
<46; and expedition against Rochefort, 613. 
He sAils for the Bay of Biscay, 674. Distresses 
the French marine in Basque Road, and at the 
Isle of Rh6, ib. Sails with lord Anson to tne 
Bay of Biscay, 675. Blocks ugthe harbour of 
Rrest, 753. He is driven by stress of weather 
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into Torbay, ib. From whence he mils, end 
falls in with M. de Conflans’ squadron, 754. 
Gver which lie obtains & complete victory, ift. 

- He is gratified with a pension* and his merit ap¬ 
proved by the parliament, 755. His operations 
m thejmy of Quiberon, 840. 

Hawlmj , general, worsted at Falkirk, 449- 

Hay, lord Charles, sails for America, ^16- 

-, Dr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 612. 

Hearth-money abolished in England, 4. Imposed 
in Scotland, 89. 

Hedges, sjf Charles, appointed secretary of state, 
139* ^ 

Hendrick , an Indian chief, killed, 550. 

Henley, lord, opposes a ministerial motion con¬ 
cerning the Westminster election, 498. Ap¬ 
pointed lorckkeeper, 612. High steward at 
the trial of earl Ferrers, 825. 

Henry, prince of Prussia, his bravery at the battle 
of Prague, 632; and Kolin, 635. Brings off 
the rear of the Prussians from Leitmeritz, 643. 
Is wounded at Iloshuch, 651. Gets the com¬ 
mand of a separate army, 704. Is in danger of 
being surrounded, 708; until reinforced by his 
brother, ib. lie penetrates into Bohemia, 792. 
Kiitcrs # Francouia, and obliges the Imperial 
army to retire, ih. Makes a forced march, and 
surprises general Vehla, 795. Believes Breslau, 
855. 

Hcnscu , Dr. Florence, convicted of treason* but 
' pardoned, 724. 

Herbert, adiujral, worsted by the French fleet, 
near Banlry-bny, 19. Created earl of Torring- 
ton, 22. 

-, of Clierhury, Henry Herbert, esq. created 

lord, 873, note k. 

Heritable jurisdiction, &c. in Scotland confirmed 
by the union, 210. Abolished, 460. 

// eminitters, their tenets, 865. 

Hero, Fiencli mail of^xur, destroyed, 755. 

Herring fishery erected, 481^ Laws for the im¬ 
provement of, 599. ^ 

Hcrvey , lord, vice-chamberlain, some account of, 
361." Called up to the house of peers, 375. 
Divested of his post of privy-seal, 423. Op¬ 
poses the continuation of the peuulties of trea¬ 
ted, 432- % 

—, captain, reinforces admiral Byng, 565. 
Destroys a French ship at Mtrtta, (jpi. 

Hesse-Cuhel, prince of, defeated at Spin&bach, 
180. Surprised at Casiiglione,* 214. Elected 
king of Sweden, 324. 

- .., prince of, marries the princess Mary, 

400- Arrives in Scotland, 449. Embraces the 
Roman-catholic religion, 538. 

- -, William, landgrave of, precautions 

taken by him on his v son’s turning Homan- 
catholic, 538. His advantageous treaty with 
Britain, 553. He sends a body of his troops 
into England, 564. His territon&s taken pos¬ 
session of by the Frqpch, 639- The Swegish 
answer to ins memorial, 654. Decree of the 
Aulic council against him, ib. Elan of a tareity 
proposed by him Jo France, 697. Remarks 
on that plan, and his cuiciiict, ift. # f£is in¬ 
tended defection prevented by a new tfirn of 
affairs, ib . His territories evaluated by the 
French, 700, who re-inyade them, 70L He gets 
a large sum, besidesphis subsidy from Britain, 
to facilitate his return to his dominions, 728. 
His capital taken by the French, 788; and 
evacuated, 790. Arret of the evangelical J>odv ’ 
at Ratisbon in his favour, with the emperor’s 
answer, 797. His d eat If, 644, 

—, Frederick succeeds to the land- 
graviats of, 844# Exactions in his territories by 


t 

the French, ^46. His capital posseyed by them, 
849- a 

Hessc-Damnstadt, •prince of, assists at the taking 
of Gibraltar, 19o. Killed at Barcelona, 205. 
Hessian troops, disputes about, 350,352. Brought 
int% 4 £ngland, 564. Bill tor quartering them, 
598- 41 

Hewson, his conspiracy at New York, 428, note 1 , 
Highland dress abolished, 467. 

Highlander, their bravery and loss at Ticondc- 
rogn, 620. A detachment of them sent to the 
West-Indies, 759. They assisbin taking Guade¬ 
loupe, 763, 764. Scut to North America, 76d 
Some of their feats at Quebec, 775, 776, 834, 
&c. La Galette, 836. E> bach, 845. War- 
bourg, 849. At Zierenborg," ib. ** 

High-treason, bill fur regulating trials in cases of, 
brought in, 50, 68 ,77. Passed, 95. Tlx* laws ofi 
extended to Scotland, 237. Enlarged, 283, 432. 
Its penalties prolonged, ib . Its laws enforced 
in the Highlands, 467. 

Highways .—See Wheels . 

Hal, brigadier, his expedition to Canada, 257. 
He lakes possession of Dunkirk, 271. 

-, major, signalizes liimsel Pat Cor bach, 648. 

Hillsborough, (Hill) earl of, appointed comptroller 
of the household, 527. . 

Hinde Cotton , sir John, his speech on the septen¬ 
nial act, 373; rand ou the aruiy?389. Accepts 
a place, 438. * ^ 3 * 

Headley, Dr. bishopW Bangor, proceedings of 
the convocation against his writings, 309. 
Holbowrne, admiral, sent with a squadroif to North 
America, 542, 618. Arrtves at Halifax, 619. 
Makes two trips to Louisbourg, 621 ; where his 
fleet suffers greatly by a hurricane, 622. He 
returns to England, ib. • 

Holdemesse, (D’Arcy ) earl of, continued secretary 
of state, 527. 

Holmes , admiral, his engagement with a French 
squadron, 578. He compels the French to 
evacuate Einbden, 674. Sails to Cape Breton, 
770. His operations against Quebec, 775,777. 
Thanked by the house of commons, 778. His 
conduct and success at Jamaica, 839. 4 

Holstcin-Beck • Frederick, prince of, killed at 
Prague, 632. 

Holstein-Gottorp, George prince of, bis activity at 
Norkilten, 646. He is sent to harass the Rus¬ 
sians, 647. Despatched to the relief of Prussian 
Pomerania, 654. Reinforces thc'allied army, 
699. His station at the buttle of Creveldl, 701. 
Dislodges % body of French from Frey insteimu, 
787. His behaviour at Mindcn approved, 899, 
note (x). He repulses M. dc St. Germain at 
Ersdorf, 845. 

Holwell, Mr. his defence 6 f Calcutta, and cruel 
usage there, 579,580. » 

Home, earl of, imprisoned, 43. * 

-earl of, commander of the Glasgow regi¬ 
ment, 448. 

Hood, captain, takes the Bellona, 749. 

Hooper, Dr. bishop of Bath aud Wells, his opinion 
ot the revolution, 245. ^ 

Hopson , general, sent to North America,618; and 
to the West-Indies, 7q9. His operations at 
Martinique, 768; aiurat Guadeloupe, 761; 
where he dies,,763, y 

Home , count, worsts the French al Eg I in, 648# 

-William Andrew, detection of a murder 

committed by him, 818. 

Hosier, admiral, his expedition to tlie West-In¬ 
dies, 341; and death, 342. 

Hotharn, captain, his success, 749. ° 

Houses, at. additional tax on, 663. 

Howard, lorn Thomas, attends king James IL from 
# SO 
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Franc* tagTreland, 879, §oie k. .Excepted from 
the benefit of kingWilliam’s oaraon, 872, note o. 
Howe, Mr. his defence of sir John Fe#wick, 110. 
Sentintents of the partition treaty, 145. 
lord, his death and character, 689. 

-, lord,*his engagement with a parfsaf the 

French squadron, 544. Sent in pursuit of a 
French man of war, 613. Reduces the Isle of 
Aix, 614. Conducts the marine armament sent 
against St. Matoes, 675: Cherbourg, 677; and, 
to the neighbourhood of St. Maloes^ 678. He 
patronises Mit Irwin in his scheme for finding 
the longitude, 748. His operations in the buy 
of Quiberon, 840. 

m -, colonel, bis operations at Quebec, 775, 776. 

Hudson 9 $ Bay , attempt to open the commerce to, 
478. 


Hughes , captain, his success, 750. Sails with a 
squadron to reinforce commodore Moore, 759. 
Returns to England, 766. 

Uughley reduceaby admiral Watson and colonel 
Clive, 623. 

Huguely, in the East Indies, described, 530. 
Hulsen general, his operations in Bohemia, 799. 

He marches with count Dohna into Poland, 

1 793. He encages part of the Imperial army, 857. 

Abandons Berlin, 858. Joins the king’s army, ib. 
Hum, sir Patrick, appointed general of the horse 
militia by tlffi Scottish convention, 710. 

-, captafhfjames, kille<Wh a naval engage¬ 
ment, 675. * 

Hundson, lord, accompanies James II. to Ireland, 
872, nbte e. 

Hungary, queen of, ner dominions invaded by 
Prussia, 401, 408. Her territories partitioned, 
by treaty between France and Prussia, among 
Saxony/ Bavaffb, and Prussia, 409. Fidelity 
of her Hungarians, 410. Convention between 
her and Prussia, 417; with the emperor, 423. 
Her dominions invaded by Prussia, 435. Treaty 
between her and Saxony, and the young elector 
of Bavaria, 439. Her hereditary dominions 
secured by the peace of Aix-la-Cnapclle, 470. 
Oppositions in the British parliament to her 
• demand of arrears, 474. Her internal conduct, 
484. Her declarations concerninglhe disputes 
between Russia and Sweden, 492. Proposal 
for electing her eldest son king of the Romans, 
ih . 502, 508. . She supports tne elector of Ha¬ 
nover’s pretensions to East-Friezeland, 516. 
Treaty between her and the duke of Modena, 
517. She listens to the French propolals, 554. I 
Refuses auxiliaries to England, 555. Treaty! 
between her, France, and Russia, 584. She 
endeavours to frustrate the king of Prussia’s 
designs, 585. Her answers to that prince’s 
demands, ib , Her "kingdom of Bohemia in¬ 
vaded Ay his troops, 587. Her army fights the 
Prussians at Lowoschutz, 588. She demands 
from Britain and Holland their stipulated suc¬ 
cours, 590. Two armies sent to her mfsistanct 
by the king of France, 627. The czarina sends 
•n army, and equips a fleet, for her assistance, 
43. One,of which seizes several places belong¬ 
ing to Prussia for her use, 629. Skirmishes be¬ 
tween her troops and the Prussians on the 
frontiers of Bohemia?628. Her answer to the 
British proposes, 630. Her* kingdom of Bo¬ 
hemia is a second time invaded by the king of 
Prussia, ib. Her troops defeated at Reitben- 
berg, 691, and ney Prague, ib ,; but rout the 
Prussians at Koiin, 68$. She recals her mi¬ 
nisters from London, and orders the British 
ministers \o quit her dominions, 645. She cuts 
off the communication between Jpstend, &c. 
and England, ib . Her reasons for so doing, ib . 


She admits French garrisons into Orfend and 
Nieuport, ib. Threatens Hamburgh, ih. Re¬ 
ceives the revenues of Cicves and La Marcke, 
646. Her forces defeat the Prussians lit Goef* 
litz, 648; and lay Berlin sinder contribution, 
649. They rout the Prussians near, Bteslau, 
and take some places in Silesia, 651. He? king¬ 
dom of Bohemia laid under contribution, 652. 
Her army is defeated at Lissa, 653. She loses 
Silesia, ib. Dismisses the Hanoverian minister, 
659. Her dominions of Bohemia, Glatz, and 
Moravia invaded by the Prussians,»704. Her 
troops force the king of Prussia to abandon the 
siege of Olmutz, 705. They surprise and de¬ 
feat himatHochkirchen,708. Her rescript to the 
several courts of the empire, 714. The elector 
of Hanover's memorial to the Imperial di£t with 
respect to his services to her, ib. The title of 
apostolical queen conferred upon her by pope 
Benedict XIV. 716. Skirmishes between her 
troops and the allies, 787,792. Her dominions 
of Bohemia invaded by prince Henry of Prus¬ 
sia, ib. Altercations between her and the king 
of Prussia, 793. Part of her army reinforces 
the Russians before the battle of UiyiersdortF, 
ib. Her troops worsted at Corbitz, Hoyers- 
werda, and Pretsch, 795. They surround and 
take the Prussian army under general Finck, 
796; and that under general Diercke, ib. Her 
answer to the English and Prussian memorial 
concerning a congress, 906, note (ii). Advan¬ 
tage gained by her forces over the Prussians in 
Saxony, 853. They defeat an army of Prus¬ 
sians at Landshut, and reduce Glatz, 854. Are 
worsted at Lignitz, 856; and under general 
Beck, 857. They takepossession of Berlin, ib. 
Her army defeated at Torgaui 858. 

tlungerfora, Mr. expelled the house of commons 
lor bribery, 86- # 

-, Mr. his remajjks on the altercations 

between Stanhopejjaud Walpole, 307. 

Hunter^'homas Orby, esq. appointed a loid of 
the admiralty, 612. 

Huntingdon, (Hastings) earl of, excepted from the 
benefit of king William’s pardon, 872, note r». 
Committed to the Tower, 55. 

—-euri of, his bravery at fort St. Mi¬ 

chael, 164. 

Huntley, (Gorddn) marquis of, joins the earl of 
Mur, 297. # * 

Huskc, general,*his conduct at Falkirk, 449. 

Hutchinsouians, their principles, 865. 

Huy invested and taken by the confederates, 81. 

Huzztn, captain, his station at Quebec»834. 

Hyndford , (Carmichael) earl of, meditates the 
treatyof Breslau between Prussia and Hun¬ 
gary, 417. Concludes a treaty for a body of 
Russiatik, 46^ 
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Jacobites , their intrigues, V, 27, 29, 53, 74, 98,135, 
WP, n6i 229, 257, 283, 289, 296, 318, 430,442. 

Jahnus, baron, takes several places in Silesia from 
therPnu»sians, 646. Is driven by M. de la 
Mofbe Fouquet out of Glatz, 704. InUecepts 
the convoy resigned for the Prussian army be¬ 
fore Olmutz, 705. 

Jaedkica, deliberations concerning the sugar trade 
of, 512. Enquiry into admiral Knowles’s ma¬ 
nagement there, 605. Insurrection of the ne- 
grqps there, 838. Regulations in that island, 839. 

James II. king of England, his letter to the Scot¬ 
tish convention, 9. 0 Authorizes his friends to 
convoke another at Stirling, 10. The Scottish 
convention vote that he had forfeited the 
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crown, ibn He is cordially received by the 
French ling* 13. Arrives in Ireland, 14. His 
attendants thither, 872, Vote e. He issues five 
proclamations at Dublin, 15. Besieges Lon¬ 
donderry, ib. Convenes the Irish parliament, 
17. poms base money, 18. Efforts of his 
friends in Scotland, 27. He marches to the 
Boyne, 31. Where his army is routed, 33, See. 
He embarks for France, 34. ‘Preparations made 
for his restoration, 53. His letter intimating 
his queen’s *pregnancy, 54. HU declaration, 
ib. Persons excepted therein, 61, note 8. Ef¬ 
forts of his friends in England, 55; and pre¬ 
cautions taken by Ills daughter against them, ib. 
His queen delivered of a daughter, 57. Un¬ 
justly charged with countenancing the con- 
spiracy against king William’s life, 58, Grants 
a new declaration with a general pardon, 74. 
Scheme for his restoration, 98. He publishes 
two manifestos, and a protest against I lie nego¬ 
tiations at Ryswick, 115. His death, 151. His 
son acknowledged as king of England by the 
king of France, flee. ib. 

Jane, l)r. questions the legality of Ling William’s 
commission for reforming the church discipline, 
?f>. Is chosen prolocutor of the convocation, ib. 
Makes a proposal in behalf of the suspended 
bishops, ib. 

Jansen, sir Theodore, expelled the house of com¬ 
mons, 326. 

Jansenism, disturbances in France on account of, 
484, 506, \\ 6, 539,593,717. 

Jefferies, lieutenant-colonel, his gallantry in de- 
ience of St. Philip’s Fort, 570. 

-, lord chancellor, a bill of attainder pro¬ 
posed against him, but rejected, 26. 

Jekyl, sir Joseph, his candour, 293. Speech on 
foreign mercenaries, 352. 

-, captain, his operations at Guadaloupe, 762. 

Jenkins , captain, hisr^ar cut off by the Spaniards, 
394, 819, note mm. 

Jennings , colonel, bis behaviour af CarrUkfergus, 
829; for which he is thanked by the Irish 
house of commons, 1530. 

Jersey, (Villicrs) earl of, plenipotentiary at llys¬ 
wick, 112. Ambassador to France, and secre¬ 


tary of state, .$7, note 4. Discarded, 139. 
Screened, 145. Dismissed, 187. Negotiates 
with the court of France toticliing the peace, 
258, and with Menager the Frencn env#y, 259. 
Warrant to apprehend him, 2&7, 

Jesuits, their estates in Portugal sequestered, for 
a conspiracy against the king,803. Their army 
routedeil Paraguay, 842. 

Jews, obliged to provide for their protestant chil- 
* dren, 875, note n. An act for the nasalization 
of them passed, 510. # Repealed 525. Motion 
for repealing a former act juMavdhr of them, 
ib. * • 

Hay, (Campbell) carl of, his sjfcfcch concerning 
dissolving the uniog, 276. Candour in Strat¬ 
ford’s case, 295. Divested of his place, 303. 
Favours Oxford, 308. Appointed lord iffivy- 
aeal, in Scotland^ 329. Opposes the pension 
bill, 359. His sentiments of rorteops’sjnurder, 
386. dHe defends the convention with Spain, 
396. Becomes fluke of Argyll, 450, note 1. 

1 Ichester, Stephen Fox, created lord, 40 >. 

Imhoff ; general, defeats M. de Chevert atflVIeer, 
702. Retakes Munster, 790. 

Imperialists .—See Empire . 

Imprisonment of debtors 9 when autltorized, 73$, 
740.—See Debtors. 

Jnniskilliners defeat antf take general Macarty, 
17. Obtain a-victory over the Irish under 
O’KiSJy. 22. tGive way at the Boyne, 33. 


Inoculation of the* small-pox introduced into 
England, 246 9 note 5. * # 

Inauiry onto the* esses of the state prisoners, 19. 
Cause of the miscarriage in Ireland, 20, 26. 
Miscarriages by sea, 5b 66, 76. Public ac- 
ccgnits, 77. Abuses of the array, 86. The 
orphan’s bill, ib., and the new Ea^t-India com¬ 
pany’s charter, ib. Miscarriages* by sea, 112. 
Captain Kidd’s expedition, 130. The Irish 
forfeitures, 131. Public accounts, 172. Naval 
affairs* 187. Losses by sea, 227. State of the 
war with Spain, ib. King* William’s grants, 
and the public accounts, 253. The conduct of 
queen Anne’s last ministry, 290, flee. Ma¬ 
nagement of the South-Sea scheme, 327. The 
bishop of Roclieslei *s plot, 332. The charitably 
corporation, 363. Sale of the earl of Derwent- 
water’s estate, 364. The produce of the direc¬ 
tors of the South~5ca estate, 370. The election 
of the Scottish peers, 378. Earl of Orford's 
conduct, 416. 

Interest on the public funds reduced, 487 
Invincible man of war lost, 874. 

JohnV. king of Portugal, his death and character, 
424. 


Johnson, captain, lu& success in the port of Ri- 
badeo, S21. 

Johnson, Samuel, his sentence annulled by parlia¬ 
ment, and hiioself rewarded toy king William, 

-• sir Will’ll) undertakes an expedition 

against Crown-point, 546. Encamp* at Lake- 
Gtorge, 549, where he is attacked hy the 
French, ib. 9 and entirely defeats them ih. 
He retreats, 550. "Rewards bestowed upon 
him, ib. His deputy assists in effecting an 
alliance with the Indians, 766. He defeats the 
Frenc|t near Niagara, ami reduces the fortress, 
769. Tie assists at the reduction of Montreal, 
836. 


-, Mr. murdered by earl Ferrers, 824. 

Johnstone, Mr. made secretary tor Scotland, 51. 
llis management, 75. Dismissed, 253. Ap¬ 
pointed lord-register, 78. Discarded, 199. 

Joseph, archduke, elected king ot the Romans 
38. Emperor, 201. His weakness on the Rhine, 
225. Rupture between him and llie pope, 235. 
His death, 253. 

-■, king of Portugal, his accession, 494 

Some account of his internal conduct, 507, 539. 
His restrictions on the Briti&h commerce, ib. 
DreAdful earthquake at his capital, 557. At¬ 
tempt against his life, 716. Neutrality of his 
coasts violated by the English, 752. Detection 
and punishment of the conspirators against him, 
801, &c. Misunderstanding between him and 
the pope, 842* Receives satisfaction for the 
insult of his neutrality, 843. _ m 

Joseph , archduke, scheme for electing him king 
ot the Romans, 492, 502, 508. 


Ireland, act for securing its dependency on Eng¬ 
land, 321. Disputes in concerning preroga¬ 
tive and privilege, 527, which are composed ^ 
560. It i9 threatened with a French invasion, 
753—756. Loyalty of the cathrflics there, t*6. 
Dangerous insurrections ou an apprehension of 
an union wittoBritauj 75 7. Invasion there by 
M. Thu rot, 829. o 

Irish espouse king James Il.’s cause, 14. Obtaia 
i#n honourable cupitulntion at Limerick, 48. 
•Twelve thousand of them transported to France, 
49, Their dissatisljctioh with Wood’s coinage 
336. 


— wool and woollen yarn alleged to be im¬ 
ported to England, 520, note 5. Salted beef, 
pork, Act, allowed to be imported, 732; and 
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cattle and tallow! 735. Remarkable a§venture 
of five manners, %30. • 

Iron, proceedings on the bill foPencouqpgmg the 
importation oT, from North America* 468* 600. 
Iroquois .—See Five Jfutiims. 

lfwin, Mr. lys scheme for finding the longitude 
at sea, 74% # 

Judges, reflection on the grant for the augmenta¬ 
tion of their salaries, 664. Proceedings on the 
bill for augmenting their salaries, 737. 

Juste, French man of war, lost, 755. c 

Justices of the pc^ce, reflections on, 505* 599. 

Justifying proofs published by authority at Berlin, 
590, titc. Remarks on tliem, 592. 

• K. 

Keating, judge, dismissed from the Irish council- 
board, 15. 

Keene, sir Beniamin, his negotiation at Madrid, 
493,539. His memorial there, 555. 

Keith, veldt mareschal, wounded at Oczakow, 
387. Sent with au army iuto Sweden, 426. 
Conducts the Prussian army iuto Bohemia, 587. 
His gallantry at the battle of Lownschutz, 588. 
He accompanies the king of Prussia a second 
time into Bohemfa, 630. Invests PAgue, 632. 
Opposes the king of Prussia’s attacking count 
Daun at Kolim 634. Brings o'? the rear of the 
Prussians after that action,, *35. Encamps at 
Leilmcritz, 643. Accompanies the king to 
Erfurth, 647. Left commander at Leipzig, 649. 
Detached into Saxony <and Bohemia, 653. 
Conducts the first column of the Prussians into 
Moravia, 704. Appointed to superintend the 
siege of Olmulz, in. He brings off the artillery 
from Olmulz, 705. Puts to flight an incom¬ 
moding Austrian puity on the lulls of Hollitz, 
706. Sustains the Austrians* chief ultack at 
llochkirchen, 708. A particular account ot his 
behaviour and death there, 891, note (p). 

Keith, major, signalizes himself at Eybach, 845. 

-7—, Mr. ordered to quit Vienna, 645. 

Kelly, rev. George, taken into custody for favour¬ 
ing the pretender, 332. Bill of pains and pe¬ 
nalties aguinst him, 333. 

Kempeiifelt, captain, brings a reinforcement to the 
garrison of Madras, 781. 

Kenmuir, (Gordon) viscount of, joins the parti¬ 
sans of the pretender, 298. Impeached, 301, 
and beheaded, 302. 

Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, refuses tlifi oaths 
to William and Mary, and is suspended, 4, 
24. His diocese filled up, 42, 61, note 3. 

Kennedy , captain, his bruvery, 830. 

Kentish' petition, 148. 

Keppel, commodore, sent to demand satisfaction 
ul the ^jgerines, 485. Assists in concluding 
a treaty lgilh Tripoli and Tunis, 506. Detached 
n pursuit of a French niun of war, 613./Takes 
Goree, 691. 

Kcrsin, M. de, his attempt upon Cape-Coast 
castle, 622. His engagement with three British 
men of war. 673. 

hhnmhuller&ouni, his proceedings in Bavaria, 

416. Hein forces princq Charles ot L< rrainc, 

417. Concludes a convention between the 
emperor and Hungary, 424. 

Kidd ,captain, his expedition, 130. Executed, 145. 

Kidnapping, of men for the service* proceedings 
of the commons against, 67. <. 

Kilby, Christopher, in^coiv + ract for the forces in 
North America approved of by the commons, 
605. 1 ' 

KiUicrankie, pass of king Williams troops under 
Mackay delected at, 13. * 


Kilmarnock, (Boyd) earl of, joins the young che¬ 
valier, 445. Taken prisoner, 452, and sent to 
London, ib. Tried? 455; and beheaded* ih. 
King , Dr. closes the ceremony of the installation 
of the carl of Westmoreland, at Oxford, with 
an elegant oration, 748. • 

— captain, reinforced in Oswego, 551. * 

Kingsley, general, his bravery at Minden, 899, 

. note (x). 

Kingston, in Jamaica, contention^ concerning it 
and Spanish Town, 605. • 

Kinnoul, (Hay) earl of, taken into custody, 297. 
- % (Hay) earl on sent ambassador 10 Por¬ 
tugal, 843. 

Kirby, captain, shot, 27. 

Kirlte, general, sent to the relief of Londonderry, 
15, which he effects, 16. • # 

Kirkpatrick , captain, his proceedings in the East- 
Inriics, 532. 

Knight, sir John, his speech against the naturali¬ 
zation of foreigners burnt by the hangman, 79. 

-, cashier of the South-Sea company, seized 

but makes his escape, 327. 

-captain his success, 750. 

Knollis, lieutenant, his bravery and death, 83ft 
Knowles , admiral, his operations in the West- 
Indies, 428. His trial for misbehaviour, 469, 
and sentence, 885, note (d). Enquiry into Ins 
conduct as governor of Jamaica, 605. He in 
detached to take the Isle'of Aix, 613. Retards 
tie attack by sending two ships to give cluise 
to a French mail of war* ib. II* is intrusted 
with the demolition of the works at Aix, 614. 
A piece of fortification planned by bim at 
r Louisbourg destroyed, 722, note 6. 

Konigseg, count,.assists the grand jdukc in defeat¬ 
ing the Turks, 391. Defeated at Reichenberg, 
631. 

Kynaston, Corbet, esq. absconds, 297. 

u 

^L. 

La Come, M. his proceedings in North America, 
523. 

L aforey, captain, Isis bravery at Louisbourg, 688. 
Luke , bishop of Chichester,* refuses the oaths to 
William and Mary, and ii£suspended, 4, 24 
His death, ib. 

Lally , general, arrives in the East-Indies, 693. 
Take* fort St. pavid, 694, and Cuddalorc, ib. 
He miscarries in an attempt upon tiic king of 
Tanjour’s capital, ib. Marches into Arcot, ib. 
Commences the siege of Mudras-780; which 
he is forced to relinquish, 781. Hisdetter to 
M. de Legret, 899, note (w). He makes ail 1111- 
successf il attempt on Convejeram, 783. Retires 1 
with M. D’Apch£ to the island of Mauritius, 
784. Tates Sjumgham, 785. Recovers Con- 
ieveram, but is obliged to abandon it, ib. 
Routed by cAlbnel Coote at Wandcwash, 786. 
Retreats to Pondicherry* ib. His letter to 
M. Raymond, 868, note 1. 

Isamltrfc, sir Johtt, taken into custody, 326. 
Lamberts, marquis 4*» minister from Lorraine, 
forbidsthe„coiirt, 289. 

Lancashire plot, 50» 85, &c. Tumult in, ¥23. *** 
Langdon, captain, his bravery, 672. 

Lanier, sir John, besieges the castle of Edinburgh, 
13. ^'His progress in IreVknd, 31. Killed at 
Steenkerke, 58. * 

Lgndrbank established, 101. 

Lunsdoyyn, lord, taken into custody, 297. 

Lasci, general, his success* 392, 410, 419. Incom¬ 
modes the Prussians in their retreat from Ol- 
mutz, 705. • 

Lasaj, general, conducts an Austrian arifty into 
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Brandenburg, 657, and takes possession of 
Berlin, 856. • 

• l*alham, captain, receives tlie keys of Chander- 
nagore, 624. # 

Latin tongue laid aside in law proceedings, 358. 
Lat&n, Mr. the indignities offered to him at Mo¬ 
rocco!, 485. • 

Laudohn , general, defeats a party of Prussians, 
and joins the combined armies of French an<^ 
Imperialists? 649. Harasses the king of Prussia 
in his jetreat from Olniutz, 705. Advances to 
the frontiersofBrandenmirgh, 708. incommodes 
the rear of the Prussians, 709. Skirmishes be¬ 
tween his army and the Prussians, 793. He is 
detached with a reinforcement to the Russians, 
ih: He defeats general Fouquet, and reduces 
Glatz, 854. Undertakes the siege of Breslau, 
i 6 ., which he is obliged to abandon, ib. Is de¬ 
feated by the king of Prussia, 856. Maintains 
his ground in Silesia, 858. 

Laurence , general, defeats the French neutrals, 
523. Assists in the reduction of Cape Diclou, 
687. 

—-—, colonel, detached to the assistance of 

THahcmnned All Khan, 531. Takes upon him 
tl.e command of the East-India company's 
troops, 532. Relieves Tiruchirapalli, 533. Ob¬ 
tains several advantages over tne French, 578. 
His gallant defence at Madras, 780. 

Law , Mr. the projector, disputes about, 330. 
Lawless, sir Patrick, quits England, 282. 

Layer, Mi. Christopher, committed to the Tower 
lor a conspiracy in favour of the Pretender, 
332. Tried and executed, 333. 

Leake, sir John, defeats De Point is and relieves 
Gibraltar, 204. Relieves Barcelona, 212 . Bom¬ 
bards Cagliari, and assists in the reduction oi 
Minorca, 234. 

Learning, persons eminent, for, 866 , &c. 

Lee, commodore, his inactivity, 459. 

-, l)i. his character, 472. He op^pses the 

court measures in the Westminster election, 
498. 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne (marquis of Cuermarthen) 
oeated duke ol, 873, note k. Impeached for 
coiruption, 87. ^Substance of his speech at 
Sachcverel's trial, 245. 

Leeds, riot $ 1 , 515. * # 

Leeward Islands .—See West-Indies. * 

Legge, commodore, intercepts several French 
ships, 465. 

■■ - -, hon. Ilenry, appointed chancellor of the 

exchequer, 527. He opposes a clause in favour 
of Hanover, 557. Is divested of his office, ib. 

• To which he is restored, 611. He is commanded 
to resign, 612. Receives honourable testimonies 
of the people’s approbation-ij>. Replaced in 
the offices of chancellor of the exchequer, and 
cominissioher of the treasury, A? 

Legibclli , a Moorish king of, some account of, 
68 i. 

Le -, Mr. his case, 526. » • * 

Lehwald, mareschal f his engagement with M. 
Apraxm at Norkilten, 646. He, fortes the 
S#edt r f to retire from the Prussian territories, 
6.54. • • 

Leigh, Mr. high-bailiff, his proceedings at the 
Westminster electicJh, 490, 498. * 

Leipsic taken possession of by prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, 587. It is subjected to military 
execution by the Prussians, 649. Si^e of, 
undertaken ui vain by the army of France and 
the empire, ib . See. Subjected again to military 
execution, 696. • Invested by the prince pf 
Deux^Ponts, 7H9. The siege of it raised, 71K 
It is grievously oppressed by the king < 7 T 


Prussia, 7 # 2 . Reduced tby the army of the 
empi*, 795. * Retaken by the Prussians, ih • 
Recovered,by the Imperialists and Austrians, 
858. Possessed by the Prussians, 859. 

Lenfrick, captain, his success, 749. # 

Leopold, emperor of Germany, ethers into the 
alliance against France, 8 . The success of his 
arms against the French and Turks, 23. His 
son Joseph elected King of the Romans, 58. 
The progress of his arms against the Turks, 45. 
Treat y of alliance between 4iim, England, and 
Holland, 151. With Savoy, 181. His death, 
201 . 

Leslie , captain, assists in the reduction of Guada- 
loupe, 762. 

Lestock, admiral, his conduct off Toulon* 452. 

Commands an expedition to Brittany, 458. 
Levant.—See Turkey. 

Leven, earl of, appointed general by the Scottish 
convention, 10 . Laid abide from the ministry, 
J73. Prepares against the French invasion, 
230. 

Leving, sir Richard, committed to the Tower, 122 . 
Levis, chevalier de, undertakes the siege of Que¬ 
bec, 834. Worsts general Murray there, 835, 
but is obliged by him to abandon the siege 
with precipitation, ib. 

Lewis, major, afrances against tfie Indians, 833. 
Lexington, lord, empointed atntayssitdor to Spain, 
272. w 

Licenses to public-houses, proceedings relative 
to, 505, 520, note 5, 598,^663. 9 

Lichtenstein, prince, routed at Kolin, 630. IIis 
conduct at Kolin applauded by the king of 
Prussia, 886 , note ('ll). 

Lignitz taken by the Austrians, 649. 

Ligonier, sir John, signalizes himself at Roucoux, 
456. Taken at Laffeldt, 462. 

-, captain, complimented by prince Ferdi¬ 
nand for liis behaviour at Minden, 900, wftte (x). 
Lillingston , colonel, his expedition to the Wcst- 
Indies, 94. 

Limerick, invested by king William III. 36. The 
capitulation of, 48. * 

Lindsay, Mr. tuken into custody, 184. His sen¬ 
tence and death, 187. 

-captain, mortally wounded near Cher¬ 
bourg, 678. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, 558. 

Litchfield, (Lee) earl of, refuses the oaths to 
WiJtfam and Mary, 4. Proclamation for ap¬ 
prehending him, 35. Eludes a search, 55. 

-, tumult at, 480. 

--, man of war shipwrecked, 692. 

Livingstone, sir Thomas, defeats colonel Buchan. 
29. * 

Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, excepted in king 
James’s pardon, 61, note 8 . * 

-, colonel, at the head of the Lmiskilliners, 

defeats and takes O’KclIy, 22. 

Lobkowitz , prince, his operations, 417, 427, 436. 
Locke (John) appointed a commissioner of trade, j 
117, note 3. j 

Lockhart , G. of Carnwath, protests in behalf of 
the freeholders ot Scotland against the union 
217. Commissioned to represent Us grievances 
to the queen, 276. Taken Hilo custody, 297. 
Ijockhart, captain, his success, 618, 660. 

Logie, captain, assists in defeating M. Thurot’s 
squadron, 830. Honour; conlerred on him for 
that exploit, ih. ; 

Logs-town, on the Ohio, surprised, 537. 

London, Assurance company established at, 32$ 
Two earyiquakes, at, 491. ^ Pestilential fever 
nt the sessions-house of, ib. Its address to 
George II. on^tfie critical situation. 
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574. Graifts bougies to volunfeers, 744. Its 1 
resolutions for building a bridge at Blgckfriars, 
747. A conflagration at, ib. t Presents an 
address to the king on the taking Quebec, 778. 
and a petition concerning the excessive *pe of 
spirituous liquors, 808. Bill for improving its 
streets, 8i£, and for supplying it with fish, ib. 
A fire in its neighbourhood, at Covent-Garden, 
819. Proceedings of the lord-mayor, fitc. con¬ 
cerning the bridge at Black friars 82tfc 

London-bridge, ac^ for repairing of, 667. The 
temporary part of it burnt, 723. Farther sum 
granted towards improving it, 729, 803, 

l*ondondcrnf $ the famous siege of, 15, fitc. 

< Longevity , instances of, 758, note 5. 

Longitude, scheme for finding at sea, 743. 

Lonsdale , sir John Lowthcr created viscount, 116, 
note 3. Lord privy seal, 157, note 4. Retires 
before the rebels at Penrith, 298. 

Lords of the articles in the Scottish parliament, 
their power, 872, note d. 

Loving , captain, his transactions on Lake Chain- 
plain, 769; and Luke Ontario, 836. 

Lorraine, duke of, invests and takes Afentz, 23. 
His death. 38. 

-, ceded to France, 380, 382. 

Lottery scheme, the Harbourg one condemned 
by the house fcf commons, 53^ 

—;—, £ugksh ( frauds by ae monopolizers of 
tickets in, punished, 526. %; 

Loudon , (Campbell) earl of, his operations in 
Scotland, 446, 448, 449,450. Appointed com¬ 
mander in chief in North-America, 572. State 
of affairs on his arrival at new York, 576. He 
concerts measures for the ensuing campaign, 
578, which are obstructed by dissentions among 
the colonics, ib. Sets out for Halifax, 619. 
Obliged to postpone his designs agaiiAt Louis- 
bourg, 620. Remarks on his conduct, 672. He 
returns to England, 686. 

Louis XIV. king of France, a confederacy formed 
against him, 8. He receives James 1. with 
great cordiality, 13; whom he assists in his 
•Irish expedition, 14. llis army worsted at 
Walcourt, 22. Progress of his army in Ger¬ 
many, 23. His fleet obtains a complete victory 
over the English and Dutch, 34. His army 
defeats iln v confederates at Fleurus, 37. Pro- 

§ res* of his arms in Piedmont, 44. His fleet 
efenlcd by those of England and Holland, 
56. He lakes Namur in sfaht of king William, 
57. His army defeats the allies at Stecilkeike, 
ib. At Lauden, 70. He has recourse to the me¬ 
diation of Denmark 74. Progress of his arms 
in Catalonia, 82. lie makes advances towards 
a peace with Holland/103. Detaches the duke 
of Savoy from the confederacy, 194. Treaty 
of pence* bet ween him aud the confederates at 
Ryswick, 112,115. Negotiates the first parti¬ 
tion treaty, 125. His .intrigues at (he court of 
Madrid, ib. Negotiates the second treaty of 
artition, 135. lits interest prevails in the 
panish court, 136. He acknowledges Janies 
the Secona s sou as king of England, 152. His 
minister’s memorial to the Dutch, 159. War 
declared against him %y England, 160. Pro- 
ress of his arms on the Rhine, 165, and in 
laly, ib. His army defeated at Eckeren, 179. 
Routed at Lavingcti, 180. Conquers at Spire- 
bach, ib. Schcllenberg, 190, and Hochsta^ll, 
J91. flee. His fleet worsted, 195. His army 
defeated at Ttrlemonl, W)2. His fleet partly 
destroyed, J04. His army routed at St. Istevan 
de Liters, 206. Rumilies, 211, and Turin, 213. 
Successful at Castiglione, 214. He demands 
conferences for a peace, 215. His dominions 


threatened with ruin, 223. He equips a fleet 
for a descent upon Scotland, 229. His forces 
routed at Oudenarde, 231, and Wynendale^ - 
233. He renews his offers for a peace, 239. 
His troops defeated at Alalplaquet, 24|. His 
offers rejected by the Dutch, 243. Ineffectual 
conferences between the allies and him at 
Gertruydcnberg, 246. Negotiation between 
England and lum, 258. His proposals disagree- 
* able to the allies, 259. Confeiences opened 
at Utiecht between him and the con If derates, 
264. ^Concludes peflee with England and the 
confederates, 274, 279. His death, 296. 

Louis XV. king of France, war declared between 
him and England, 432. Defeats the confede¬ 
rates at Fontenoy, Roucoux, and,L»ffeldt^440, 
456, 462. Concludes a treaty of peace with 
England at Aix-la-Chapelle, 469. Censured 
for the arrest of the young chevalier, 483. He 
mediates a reconciliation between Sweden and 
Russia, 484. Internal measures ol' his ministry, 
ib. His disputes with his parliaments concern¬ 
ing the bull Unigeuitus, in. 506, 516* 543, 593, 
717. He engages in a defensive alliance with 
Spain, Sardinia, ficc. 484. Interfered in *t>iO 
disputes between Russia and Sweden, 492. 
His declaration concerning the proposed elec¬ 
tion of the archduke to be king ol the Romans, 
493, 503. Ambitious schemes of his subjects 
in North-America, 521. Their perfidious prac¬ 
tices in Nova Scotia, 523. He recalls the par¬ 
liament of Puris from exile, 539. Conduct of 
his minister at London, 542. Rupture between 
him and England, 545. The trade ut lus sub¬ 
jects greatly distressed by the English, ib. 
fruitless intrigues of Ins ministers in Spain, 
552, 535. Their practices in Germany, 532. 
His declaration at the court of Vienna, 654. 
He refrains from open hostilities, 555. State of 
his navy, 556. Anjgri concerning British sub¬ 
jects in his service, 559. I Its minister's letter 
to Mr. Fox, 561, and answer thereto, 562. He 
threatens Britain with an invasion, ib. Alutual 
declarations of war between him and England, 
573. Close connexion between him and the 
two cmpiesses, 584. His minister's declaration 
at Berlin, 585, and to the diet of the empire, 
589. He orders* the Piussmn minister to leave 
Versailles, on the dauphiness's miscarriage, 
occasioned by 0 his master’s treatment of her 
parents, 590. He holds a bed of justice, 593. 
An attempt by Damien to assassinate him, 625. 
Change in his ministry, 626. He sends two 
armies into Germany, 627. His minister or¬ 
dered hy the king of' Prussia to quit Dresden,. 
628. His generals take possession of Hanover, 
639. traops admitted into Ostend and 

Nicuport,,.,645. He menaces Hamburgh, ib. 
His niinister^mieinorial to t lie Diulch concern¬ 
ing the English cruisers, 682. His views in 
* the German war, 695. Me changes the admi¬ 
nistration of Hanover, 696. Plan of a treaty 
proposed to him by the landgrave of Hcsse- 
Casspl, 697. His treaty with the duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, ib. His ,memorial 
called the Patel lei, 698. Ajswer to it, ib. 715. 
His troops retreat to the Rhine, 699. They 
re-t>nter the territories oLHanover,703. Mea¬ 
sures taken by his ministry for the support of 
public credit and trade, (o carry on the conti- 
0 nental war, to reinforce his American colonies, 
and^to alarm England with an invasion, 717. 
Preparations made fof that purpose, 752 ; and 
to invade Ireland, 753. Ili« prisoners in Eng¬ 
land supplied with clothing Uv private contri¬ 
butions, 778. His ministers stop payment* 
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778. His envoy's memorial to the frulch, in 
auswcr to the British ambassador's, 799. Cap¬ 
tures by his and the British cruisers, 828. His 
answer to the British and Prussian memorial, 
906, upte (n). * List of his ships of war taken, 
destroyed, or casually lost, since the com¬ 
mencement of the war till about the middle of 
the year 1760, 870. • 

Louis, dauphin of France, his dealh # 265. 
Louisbourg, surrender of, 687. Its fortification^ 
demolished, 838.—See Cape Breton . 

Lovat , l<frd, his plot, 184. £ent to the Bastile,187. 
Rftakes Inverness, 299/ Espouses th% cheva¬ 
lier's cause. 446. Seized and makes his escape, 
443. His house destroyed, 452. Tried and 
beheaded, 455. 

Lowenaahl , c&uiit, his progress, 461, 463. 

Lowick, Mr. his trial and execution, 102. 

Luckner , general, defeats a French detachment 
under count Muret, 845. Another at Eyebach, 
ib. Raises contributions in Fulda, 846. His 
exploit at Burzbach, 847. He repulses some 
French detachments at Eitnbeck, Nordheirn, 
and Norton, 845, 850, &c. 

Jg gen. Edmund, arrives in England, but 
is obliged to withdraw, 28. 

Lundy, governor of Londonderry, abandons its 
defence, 15. 
hunt's plot, 85. 

• Lustring company petition against smuggling of 
certain silks, 123. 

Luxembourg , (Francis de Montmorency) duke 
of, worsts the confederates under priiice Wal- 
deck at Fleurus, 37. Baffles kmg William’s 
stratagems, 43. Attacks and defeats the rear 
of the ollie^ 44. Covers the siege of Namur, 
57. Routs the confederates under king Wil¬ 
liam {it Sleenkerke, ib. Reduces Huy, 70. 
Defeats king William at Landcn, ib. Takes 
Charlcroy, 71. Xis death, 89. 

Lyman, general, his opeiutions in America, 549. 
Lyme ship of war foundered, 844. * 

Lymington, John Wallop, esq. created baron and 
viscount of, 324. 

Lynar, count de, mediates, by the king of Den¬ 
mark’s orders, the convention of Closter-Seven, 
640. He secolds the remonstrances of the 
French general on the breach of that treaty, 
658. * , 

Jjys French man of war taken, # 544. » ^ 

Lyttleton , sir George, his conduct in parliament, 
*381,394, 399, 421. Admitted into the treasury, 
438. Opposes the motion for the sea-officers 
being* heard by counsel, 475, and that for 
reducing the number of the seamen, 495. Sup¬ 
ports the general naturalization bills 497. Ap¬ 
pointed cofferer nf^hc household, 527; chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequers jmd *lord of the 
treasury % 557. 1 

—-, colonel, supports tffe court interest in 

the Westminster election, 498. • w 

, William Henry, esq. governor of 


South-Curolina, his treaty with the Cherokee 
Indians, 831. • * 


M. 


# 


iJacbean, captain, contributes'to the Victory of 
Minden, 790. 

M'Cartie, commodcfte, defeated and takefi, 839. 
Macartney , eencr&4, tried for the murder of the 
duke of Hamilton, but acquitted, restored f and 
promoted, 303. t 

Macclesfield, (Parker)* earl of, lord chancellor, 
his trial for bribery, 337. 

Macdonald of Glencoe, and several of his people, 
massacred, 53. 


Macdonald, of Auclintriniken, murdered, 53. 

-, Jlr Alexander^ deettres for king 

George ll. 446. 

captain, his humanity and bravery, 


898, note (v.) 

... ^>- — , captain Donald, commands a coVps 
at the battle of Quebec, 834. 

M'Ginnes, captain, his bravery andTleath, 550. 
Macguire , M. takes Gubel, 643. Attacked at 
Asch, 792. His gallant detence at Dresden, 855. 
MachauM, M. de, removed from his office in the 
French ministry, 626. f 
Muckay, general, defeated at Killycrankie, 13. 
Reinforces general Ginckel, 46. His behaviour 
at Athlone, ib . At Aghrim, 47, He is killed' 
at Sleenkerke, 58. # % 

Mackenzie, sir J. obliged to quit Inverness, 299. 

Roderick, proclamation for appre¬ 


hending him, 98. 

-Catharine, her great age, 758, note 5. 

Mackillicut, colonel, surtefideta v Qork, 37. 
Mackintosh , brigadier, crosses lhe Forth and 
joins the English insurgents, 298. Taken at 
Preston, 299. Escapes from Newgate, 302. 

*, lady, taken prisoner, and her effect* 


plundered, 452. 

Maclean , sir John, apprehended, 184 and e££" 
mined, 186. 

-, takes%a fort at Coucale in. the East- 

Indies, 781. t *• 

Macleod, (Makenzie) lord, sent prisoner to Lon¬ 
don, 452. 

-, laird of, raises his followers for the 

government, 446. Rotfted at Inveniry, 448. 

Macknamara, admiral, escorts the French fleet 
from Brest, 542. 

Macphersan, sir Eneas, apprehended and im¬ 
prisoned, 43. 

Madder , act for encouraging the growth of, 668. 

Madras, in the East-Indies, tHken by the French/ 
468. Described, 530. Besieged by •general 
Lally, 780. 

Magdalen hospital, the institution of, 725 

Maitland, captain, his gallantry m an engage¬ 
ment off Hispaniola, 839. § 

, captain Richard, reduces Surat, 782. 


Malabar coast described, 529. 

Malt , debates and disturbances in Scotland on 
account of, 276,340. An additional tax on, 807. 
See Distillation, Com. 

Malta, complaints about the violation of its neu¬ 
trality by the English, 681. A Turkish ship 
carried thither, 843. 

Manchester, (Montague) earl of, sent ambassador 
extraordinary to Paris, 157, note 4. Recalled, 
155. 

-, riots at, 51S, 723. 

Manners, a satire, proceedings ^gainst, 880,* 
note nn. , 

Matiscl, sir Thomas, created a lord, 878, note oo. 

Mansfield, lord.—See Murray. 

Manteufel , general, his progress against the 
Swedes, 791. By whom he is defeated and 
taken, 853. , m 

Marchmont, (Hume) ean of, commissioner to the 
Scottish parliament* 124. Proposes the ab¬ 
juration, 16% Discarded, 173. Proposes the 
Hanover succession, 175.* Promotes the union, 
218. 

•-■, earl of, his motion against pensions. 


• &c. 375. Petitions against the election of the 
Scottish peers, S7fy * 

Marche, county of, ‘seized by the French for the 
empress queen, 629,646. • 

Marigalante submits to general Barrington, 765* 
Marine Society formed, 582, note 1* 
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Marines , act massed for tlie<$>ette& regulation of 
_ on shore, 5TO. * • 

Marischat, earl, protests against fhe uniffti, 21 7. 

— — • - t {Keith) earl, joins the gearl of Marr, 
«97. Lands in the Highlands, 318. Letter to 
him from the king of Prussia, 886, natC^ h). 
two acts in his favour, 816. 

Maritime lam of England extended to America, 
560. 

Marlborough* lord Churchill created earl of, and 
commander of the British auxiliaries in the 
Dutch service, c l% He reduces Cork and Kin- 
sule, 36. Dismissed from his employments, 
% 50. Excepted in king James’s pardon, 61, 
note 0. Sent to the Tower, 55. False informa¬ 
tion against him and others, 62. The lords 
vindicate their privileges in his behalf, 63. His 
interest prevails hi the house of commons, 64. 
His frieuds exert themselves against the minis¬ 
try, ib. He regains kinjj, W4ttiam's favour, 125. 
Appointed genemlattdambassador to Holland, 
159. Hw pvogress in Flanders, 164. Narrowly 
escapes being taken, ib. Created a duke, and 
graafied with * a pension of five thousand 
pojjhds, 170. Reduces Bonne, 173. Huy and 
ijimburgh, 179. Compliments Charles VI. of 
/Spain on bis accession, 182. Defeats the 
* French and Bavarians at Schellenberg, 190. 

• ' French and Bdvariuns at Hochdtadt, 191. De¬ 
clared a priifcejAif the empire* 193. The manor 
of Woodstook bestowed on<liim bv the queen, 
198. Forces the French lines, 202. Prevented by 
the Dutch deputies from attacking the French, 
203. Visits the imperial court, ib. Defeats the 
French at Ramillies, 211. His honours and 
pension settled bn his posterity, 219. His in¬ 
terview with the king of Sweden, 225. Oppo¬ 
sition formed against him by Hurley, 226. 

< Defeats the French at Oudenarde, 231, &c. De¬ 
feats the French at Malplaquet, arid reduces 
Mona*241, flee. His interest declines, 249. He 
is insulted, 251. Surprises the. French lines 
and reduces Bouchain, 255, 256. Dismissed 
from his employments, 261. He retires to ilic 
continent, 273/ Restored to his command, 288. 
His death, 346, note 2. The death of his 
dutchess, 450, ?iote 2. 

Marlborough , (Spencer) duke of, his motions, 373, 
404. Opposes keening the Hanoverians in 
British pay, 430. IJis motion concerning the 
constitutional queries, 498. He is appqinied 
one of ^he commissioners to enquire into the 
miscarriage against llochefort, 615. Account 
of his expedition against St. Maloes, 676. lie is 
appointed to the command of the British troops 
in Germany, 677. Joins the allied army, 703. 
Dies at Munster, 704.‘* An account of the 
transaction between him and Mr. Barnard, 
892, note (<«). 

Marr, (Erskine) earl of, professes attachment to 
king James, 10. Permits himself to be'inter¬ 
cepted, ib. Appointed governor of Stirling- 
castle, it). 

--, earl of, nromotei the union, 199. Created 

secretary of state, 201. Deputed to represent 
the hardships of the union, 276. Sets up the 
Pretender's standard in Dcotluncfi S97. Engages 
Argyle at Dtimblfiine, 299. Retires with fhe 
chevalier to France, 300. 

Marriage act, an account of, 511. 1 

IfaraeiBei, a plague there, 330. 9 

Marsh , captain, commands p<he squadron sent 
against Senegal, 685. 

Marshall, lieutenant, his bravery and death, 693. 
JMarfm, captain, wounded, 694/ ^ 

Mai Unique island, foit of, destroyed by two 


British men of war, 692. The state of it, 758. 
An account of the descents upon it by com¬ 
modore Moore, general Hopson, and general . 
Barrington, ib. 

Mary, daughter of James duketf York, crowned 
queen of England, 5. Coldness betwteq. her 
and her sister the princess Anne, 28. Sne is 
invested vflth the regency of the kingdom, 31. 
In which she is embarrassed, 34. Is appointed 

• guardian, 43. Precautions takmi by her fur 
the defence of the nation, 55. Her joy at the 
defeat of the French fleet off La Ildgue, 56. 
She embarks troops tor a descent upon France, 
ib.; which is laid aside, and site orders the 
troops to Flanders, ib. She establishes a fund 
for the maintenance of ten preachers #nd 
schoolmasters for the protestant Vaudois, 61, 
note 9. Dissention between her and her sister, 
63. Her death and character, 83. 

Mi dryland described, 536. 

Masham, Mrs. her political intrigues, 226, 278, 
284. 

Maskelt/ne, Mr. Nevil, sent to observe Ihc transit 
of Venus, 841. 

Mason, Mr. Charles, sent to observe the transit 
Venus, 841. 

-, major, commander of the marines in the 

expedition against Senegal, 685. 

Massachusetts bay described, 535. 

Massacre of Glencoe, 52. 

Masseu, colonel, assists in defeating the Fjcihuv 
at Niagara, 769 

Masulipatam, in the East-Indies, described, 5:10. 
Taken by colonel Forde, 782. 

Matthews, admiral, his conduct in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 420, 427, 432. 

-Mr. murdered by Stim, 807. 

Matueof count de, the Russian ambassador, 
arrested, 236. 

Maxwell, colonel, bravery 4? his battalion at 
Warliourg, 849; at Zl£rcnberg, ib. 

Meah Ate* md continued governor of Surat, 783. 

Measures and weights, an enquiry about, 671,742. 
816. 

Mecklenburg Schwerin, Frederick, duke of, joins 
in the confederacy against Pjussia, 627. His 
dominions laid under contribution by the Prus¬ 
sians, 654, 69& His remonstrance to the diet 
at Ratisbon, 860. ' 

Medley, Kdniiral, Ins operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 457, 466. 

Mehmpe French ship of war taken, 660. 

Me fort, (Drummond) earl of, M-eompanies 
James II. to Ireland, 872, note R. Exempted in 
king William’s paidou,413, note c. Corresponds 
with the Qnglisn jacobites,55. He heads the. non- 
compounders, 1Q8. A letter of his intercepted, 
365. Accompanies the chovalier from Scot¬ 
land, 300. * . t 

--—, (Melville) earl of, made secretary for 

IfcoOand, 11; where hef J supports the court 
interest in parliament, 29. Lord privy-seal 
therP, §1. Discarded, 173. 

Melville, major, assists in tnLing Guadaloupe, 
762. Appointed governor of the citadel ot 
Basse-Aerre, 76S, 766. ‘ 7 

Mctnel takfen by ttie Russians, M2. 

Menager, M. his negotiation in England, 259. 

Meats, John Frederick, elector of, concludes a 
subsidiary treaty with England, 492. His letter 
l£ the king of Prussia concerning the election 
of a tong of the Romans, 502. His minister 
rejects the king of Prussia's letter to the im¬ 
perial diet, 593. 

Mercer, colonel, left commander at Oswego. 552. 
Killed there, 577. 
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Mem, count, assumes the command of the Im¬ 
perial army in Sicily, §19. 

Messina, a great plague there, 880, note oo. 
Methodists, some account of, 865. 

Methwn, Puul f *sq. resigns his post of secretary 
<jf State. 306. 

Mew, bishop of Winchester, questions the legality 
of king William's commission *to reform the 
church discipline, 25. 

Meyer, colonel, destroys the Austrian magazilfe 
at Pilsen, 632. I 

Michief captain Colin, killed, 784. 

Middleton, earl of, arrested, 55. ObtaiAs a new 
declaration from king James, 74. Heads the 
compounders, 110. 

—l -, sir Thomas Willoughby created baron, 

878, note to. 

Mighels, admiral, his expedition to Spain, 321. 
Mignonnc, French frigate, taken, 749. 
MUford-haven , resolutions concerning, 606. Acts 
in favour of, 665, 729, 735. 

Militia bill, proceedings on, 560,597. Act for ex¬ 
plaining it, 666. New laws relating to it,W33. 
Rivals the standing army in military accom- 
^tdislmients, 744. Bill for quickening the exe¬ 
cution of the laws concerning it, 809. Attempt 
to establish one vn Scotland, ib. Further regu¬ 
lations relating to that in England, 810. With 
reflections, ib. 

. Millar, captain, assists in taking Senegal, 685. 

——, lieutenant, his bravery and success, 840. 
Milne , ensign. Ins precautions for the safety of 
fort Prince George, 904, note ( ciu). 

Mind.cn taken by the French, 637. Retaken by 
the Hanoverians, 700. Repossessed by the 
French, 788* Surrendered to the allies, 790. 
Minisinks, their treaty with the British colonics, 
766. . 

Minorca taken, and ceded to Great Britain, 234. 
Reparations ugauist by the French, and neglect 
of it by the ministry, 564. Account of the re¬ 
duction of it, 566, 571. Enquiry im u the loss 
of it, 603, Ac. 

Miicpoh r, duke of, his embarrassment in his em¬ 
bassy at London, 512. His declaration to the 
British ministry^543. He is recalled, 545, ami 
sets out lor Pints without taking leave, 5.53. 
His proposals at the count ot London, 883, 
note //. • m 

Mitchel, sir David, appointed nr rear-admiral, 69. 
One of prince George’s council, 160. 

-, commodore, his lencounter with Con- 

flans, 459. • 

-,^u m mod ore, saves Zealand, 462. 

' Modena , Fiancis HI. duke of,exliuordinary treaty 
between, and the court of Vienna, $7. 

HI oil cue French man of-war takf n, 

Mohair .'-See Silk, and Turkey trade . 

Mohicans, lheir treaty with lhc # Bruish colonies, 
766. 

Mohok Indians , their habitation, 535. Treaty be¬ 
tween the English governors and IhcuttT&i. 
Mohun, loid, tned for murder, 08. Killcdriu a 
duel with the duke of Hafnilton, 272. 

Moleswo^th, lord, his famous spcecli,*239r 
frlmneux, Mr. W'lliam, proceedings against his 
book, 122. 

Moncashd, (Macarty) lord, defeated by tfie In- 
niskilliners ut Newton-Butler, 17. 

Monckton, general, sent with a detachment to 
Nova-Scotia, 545. His operations there, & 
Appointed to serve under general Wolfe%gainst 
Quebec, 770. Dislodges a body of the enemy 
from the point of Levi, 772. His operations at 
the attack of the intrqnchment at Montinorenci, 
773, 774. Forms a plan for landing the troo/s 


near the Heights ot Abraham, t75, and assists 
in the execution of it, iff. Conducts the right 
at tfle battle of Quebec, 776, where he is dan¬ 
gerously wounded, ib. He receives the thanks 
of the house qf commons, 778., Goes to Ncw- 
Tork, ib. ? 

Monmouth, (Mordaunt) earl of, Appointed first 
commissioner of the treasury, 3. Almost drawn 
into a scheme for king James’s restoration, 27. 
He dismissed from nis office, 30. Espouses 
the princess Anne’s interest, 63. Scut to the 
tower, but released. 111. 

Monro, sir Robert, killed at Falkirk, 449. 

-, of Culcuirn, routed at Invcrary, 448. # 

-, colonel, surrenders fort William-Henry, 

620. 

Monson, major, assists in reducing Carical, 840. 

Montague , Charles, esq. made chancellor of the 
exchequer, 873, note k. Promotes the new 
coinage, 106. His character, 120. Vote in his 
favour, 121. Plans the "hew Eitst-Iudia com¬ 
pany, ib. Resigns, 130. f 

--—, captain, destroys the JO rift ami ; 674. 

Montcalm, marquis de, reduces Oswego,E\7, His 
proceedings in consequence thereof, A . lit 
makes an unsuccessful attempt upon Fort Wil¬ 
liam-Henry, 620. Defeats colonel Parker at 
Ticondcrogi^fr. Reduces Foal William -He n Wfc- 
ib. His precautions for the defence of (Quebec, 
771. Repels g^peral Wolfc^at Monlmorenci, 
774. Is defeated and slain at the battle ol 
Quebec, 776. • 

Moutford, Henry Bronilay, created lord, 405. 

Montgomery, lord, proclamation lor apprehending 
him, 35. Engages in a plot, 98. Detained in 
prison, 117. ' 

-, sir James, sent by the Scottish con- 

vcnlftm to tender the crown to William and 
Mary, 11. Conspires against the government , 
27. Piefcrs exile to the discovery oHhh. con¬ 
federates, 29. 

-, colonel, destroys the Cherokee , 

towns and \ Wages, 832. llis expedition n> 
the middle settlements, ib. % 

Montrose, (Graham) duke of, made sccrcUu^ I r 
Scotland, 288, and lord-register, 3f\3. 

duke ol, petitions against the election 


of Scottish peers, 378. 

Moore, commodore, commands ut the Leewsud- 
Islands, 750; where lie is reinforced by it 
squadron under captain Hughes, 759. Aii ac¬ 
count of his attempt on Martiniuue, 760; ami 
of his operations at Guadeloupe, 761. He sails 
to Antigua, 766. 

--, captain, his success, 750. 

Moravians, their tenets, 865. 

Mordaunt. lord viscount, created «V» of Mr n- * 
mouth, 3. a » 

-, sir John, appointed commander of the 

land forces sent against Rochefort, 613. En¬ 
quiry into his conduct, 615. His trial, 617. 
He is ucquitted, ib. Address of the commons* 
concerning him, 670. 

Morrison, captain, killed, 832. 

Morocco, scandalous treatment of the English 
ambassador there, 4bb, and of captain Barton 
end his crew, of the Litchfield man of war, 
692. 

Msrpeth , lord, his motion as to the army, 373* 
Mortmain, the statute of, altered, 381. 

Morris, Robert Hunter, his petition concerning 
making salt in America, 683, note 8. 

Mothe, de la, sails to America .rith a French 
squadron, 542. Part of which is taken, 544. 
lie re tutus to Brest, 553. Arrives at JLouir 
bourg. 619. 
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Mountjoy, (Stufrt) viscount, sent to ttf«e Bastile, 14. 

Muigrave, (Sheffield, earl of, cspotftes the princess 
Anne’s interest, 63. Retards the, money bills, 
66. Gratified with a pension, and created mar¬ 
quis of Normandy, 873, note ** o fi 

Munden, admiral, sir John, tried and acquitted, 
but dismissed the service, 166. 

Munich., count, bis progress, 392, 398, and con¬ 
demnation, 419. 

Munster, disputes between, and Hanover, 617. 
Seized by the French, 788. Retaken by the 
allies, 790. 

JJfurder, an act for the prevention of, 521. note 2. 

Murders, an account of severul, 882, note vv: 745, 
<746,818, 824-, 827. 

Murphy, lieutenant-colonel, killed at Wandewash, 
786. 

Mur my, lord, convenes his vassals, who disperse 
rather than fight against king James, 13. Cre¬ 
ated earl of Tullibardine, and appointed com¬ 
missioner toHhe Scotch parliament, 105. 

jbrd Charles, condemned and reprieved, 

lord George, joins the young chevalier. 



lord John, his regiment suffers much at 
, Snrieroga, 690. A detachment of it sent to 
\Vest-Indups, 759. They assist in taking 
GuHduloupe»<7ti4. Sent to N&fh-Auierica, 766. 
Mr. his character, 482. Promotes the 


bill for extending the military laws to the East- 
India companv’s settlements, 526. Created at¬ 
torney-general, 527; lArd Mansfield, lord chief 
justice of (he King’s Bench, and temporary 
chancellor of the exchequer, 612. 

— - , hon. Alexander, proceedings against, 

498. Procession at his releasement from New- 
t gate, 500. Animosity of the commons towards 
him, 504. Proceedings upon a pamphlet cn- 
titledHuis case, ib, 

--, hon. general Janies, nominated to com¬ 
mand, under general Wolfe, against Quebec, 
770. His operations at the attack of the in- 
ffenchments at the river Montmorenci, 773,774." 
He is detached up that river, ib. Forms a plan 
for landing the troops near the Heights of Abra¬ 
ham, 775, and assists in executing it, ih. Con¬ 
ducts the left wing at the battle of Quebec, 776, 
where lie acts bravely, ih. He receives the 
thanks of the house of commons, 773. Ap¬ 
pointed commander at Quebec, 778. Hitf vigi¬ 
lance for the maintenance of that post, and the 
reduction of Canada, 833. His motives for 
giving battle to the French, 834. By whom he 
Tiis worsted, 835; but obliges them to abandon 
. the siege of Quebec <vitn precipitation, 836. 

lie lauds^at Montreal, 837. Publishes mani- 
¥ festos among the Canadians, ib. Co-operates 
in the reduction of Montreal, ib. 

Mitsgrave, sir Christopher, his character, 69/ Fa¬ 
vours the prince of Wales’s succession, 137. 
Created a privy-counsellor, 160. 

Mutiny-bill, proceedings on, 475, 488, 510, 526, 
882,’ note ww. 598. 

Muy, chevalier de, defeated at Warbourg, 848. 
Mytne, Mr. his plan for^the bridge at Black- 
Friars preferred, 828. 


N. 

Nabob .—See East-Ind&$* 

Nailasti, general, takes Schwfeidnitz, 651. 

Naim, lord, impeached and condeumed, 301. 
Set at liberty by an act of grace, 308. 

- lord, joins the young chevalier, fl44. 

—, major, executed as a deserter, 299. 


Namur, siege and capture of, by the confederates, 
90, &c. 1 

Nanticoquen , Indians, treaty between them and 
the British colonies, 766. 

Narsipore, French factory at, taken by fibptuin 
Knox, 782. * 

National debt^ debates on, 350. Scheme for re 
during the interest of, 487. Some articles of 
consolidated, 505. Remarks on it, 806. 
fiatterville, lord, proclamation for efyprehending 
him, 371. A 

Naturuli&ition of foreign protestants, bill for, 
brought in, but dropped, 79. Passed, 237. 
Repealed, 263. Further proceedings on the 
bill for, 497, and on that of the Jews, 510, 524. 
Navigation, remarks on the freedom qf, 720. * 
Navy , plan lor maiming, 478, 668, 732. 

Negroes make an insurrection in Jaiuuica, 838. 
Nevil, admiral, Ins expedition to the West-Indies, 
113. Death, 114. 

Neutral Islands, motions concerning, 478. Part 
oflhem taken possession ol' by the French, 481, 
ami evacuated, ib. 

Newburgh, earl of, eludes a search, 55. 

Newcastle, duke of, refuses the ouths to Willifo.7 
and Mary, 4. 

--, J. Holies (earl of Clare) created duke 

of, 873, note k, and lord privy-seal, 199. 

-, (Pelham) duke of, ordered to stand 

godfather to the prince of Wales’s son, 311. 
Appointed secretary of state, 346, note 5. 
Elected chancellor of the uni versify of Cam¬ 
bridge, 479. Presents a bill for a regency in 
case of a minor king, 496. Proposes the repeal 
of the act for the naturalization of the Jews, 
525. Resigns the seals, and is ippoinlcd first 
lord of the treasury, 527. A commissioner of 
that board, 612. 

-lyan of war lost, 862 4> 

Newdigate , sir Roger, his motion touching the 
repeal of the Jews’ bill, 525. 

New-England, a general description of, 535, 
Newfoundland ceded to Great Britain, 275. 
New-Humpshire described, 533. 

New-Jersey described, 535. Its governor and 
deputies assist at a graud tr/aty with the In¬ 
dians, 766. ^ 

Newport , lord viscount, called to the council-board 
by king Wiffiani, 871, note a. Excepted in king 
James's pardon? 61, note 8. Created earl of 
Bedford, 873, note k. 

Newton, sir Isaac, master of the mint. 312. 

-, major, left commander at Gureej 692. 

New-York described, 535. Divisions in it, 538. 
Newioe, mjLIrish priest, taken into custody, 332* 
Drowned in making his escape, 333. 

Niagara fort'built; 522. R is surrendered to sir 
William JohnsoTi, 550. 

Nichols , major, wounded, 769. 

Nieupqrt, communication between it and England 
interrupted, 645. It receives a French garri- 
son^tb. 

Nithsdale, (Maxwell) earl of, impeached and con¬ 
demned 301. Escapes, 30$?. 

Noailles, <jnar£sch a 1 de, worsted at Dettingyn, 4^5. 
The sick and wounded on the field of battle 
left to his care, ib . 

Nmjurors, their rise, 4. Arguments for and 
against them, 42. vl 

Norbury, captain, bis bravery, 639. 

Norfolk, duke of, committed to the Tower, 332* 
Normdnby , (Sheffield) marquis of, condemns the 
treaty of partition, 143P Appointed lord privy- 
seal, 160; and duke of Buckinghamshire, 875, 
note v. * .} a 

Norris, sir John, sent to the Baltic, 292,324. To 







